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C  II  R  ISTMAS  CAROL. 

BY  NINA  FRANCES  LA  YARD. 

rT^HH  holly  berry  s  red  as  blood. 

And  the  holly  bears  a  thorn; 
And  the  manger-bed  is  a  Holy  Rood, 
Where  Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 

The  weather  is  rough  at  Christmas-tide; 

She  is  cold  and  travel-sore; 
The  thronging  guests  are  all  inside; 

They  have  shut  the  hostel  door: 
Now  where  shall  Virgin  Mary  hide, 

That  is  so  sad  and  poor  ? 

They  have  taken  her  to  the  cattle-shed, 
Where  the  walls  are  shrunk  and  thin, 

And  she  must  lay  her  gentle  head 
Where  the  bitter  wind  creeps  in. 

Ah,  never  was  seen  a  sadder  bed 
For  such  a  sweet  Virgin ! 

The  holly  berry's  red  as  blood, 
And  the  holly  bears  a  thorn  ; 

And  the  manger-bed  is  a  Holy  Rood, 
Where  Jesus  Christ  ivas  born. 

"  It  minds  me  of  a  cross  of  wood," 
Cried  Mary,  all  forlorn. 

Then  Mary  took  a  wisp  of  hay 

And  covered  up  the  wood; 
And  round  the  crib  where  Jesus  lay 

The  wondering  cattle  stood; 
And  one  has  drawn  the  grass  away 

And  swallowed  it  for  food. 

O  mother,  to  the  young  Babe  come, 
And  cover  Him  with  thy  breast. 

She  put  Him  to  her  fair  bosom, 
And  rocked  her  Babe  to  rest; 

She  hid  Him  in  her  sweet  bosom. 
As  a  bird  hides  in  the  nest. 

All  Christian  maidens,  pure  and  mild, 
That  greet  this  blessed  morn, 

Bethink  you  of  the  Holy  Child, 
And  of  the  cruel  thorn, 

And  shelter  from  the  winter  wild 
Some  tender  lamb  forlorn. 

For  the  holly  berry's  red  as  blood, 

7  the  holly  bears  a  thorn; 
Aii„    le  manger-bed  was  a  Holy  Rood, 
Wl  ere  Jesus  C  Hst  was  born. 


Co[    ight,  1896,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.    All  rights  reserved. 


rp<HE  English  mystery-plays  of  the  four- 
i  teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  have 
usually  been  regarded  from  two  very 
narrow  points  of  view:  philologists  look 
upon  them  as  a  storehouse  of  late  Middle- 
English  words  aud  idioms;  and  students 
of  the  drama  find  in  them  the  origin  of 
the  theatre  that  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment under  Elizabeth.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
monks  who  wrote  the  plays,  however,  and 
of  the  mediaeval  masses  for  whom  they 
were  acted,  they  were  a  vehicle  for  pre- 
senting intelligibly  and  forcibly  the  sto- 
ries of  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  Their  significance  is  therefore 
precisely  that  of  any  other  body  of  church 
art.  In  the  mingling  of  saints  and  angels 
with  the  most  extraordinary  grotesques, 
we  find  the  same  religious  and  esthetic 
impulse  that  gave  birth  to  Italian  paint- 
ing  and  to  Gothic  sculpture;  and  the  real- 
ism with  which  the  stories  of  the  Bible 
are  presented  is  everywhere  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  Church.  The  only  differ- 
ence, is  that  in  our  mystery-plays  the 
spirit  is  neither  Italian  nor  French,  but 
characteristically  and  indisputably  Eng- 
lish. Noah  in  his  carpenter's  gown  and 
the  shepherds  in  their  frocks  are  as  plain- 
ly Yorkshire  men  as  the  patriarchs  of  a 
canvas  by  Giotto  are  Florentine,  My 
purpose  is  to  suggest  the  spiritual  reality 

of  one  of  tie',  chief  monuments  of  ecclesi- 
astic art  in  England,  if  not  the  chief. 


I. 

The  reality  of  mediaeval  faith  as  we 
find  it  in  the  mystery-plays  is  not  at  first 
sight  sympathetic.  The  archaic  crude- 
ness  of  the  language  provokes  irrelevant 
amusement  in  the  most  sacred  scenes; 
the  characterization  has  often  a  grossness 
that  repels  us;  and  the  narrative  has  not 
very  much  dramatic  merit  beyond  telling 
the  given  story  vividly  and  with  a  sort  of 
rough  power.  This  realism  and  catho- 
licity placed  the  early  Florentine  painters 
among  the  foremost  artists  of  the  world. 
They  are  characteristic  of  the  art  of  that 
early  age  when  men  of  whatever  station 
could  be  fired  to  a  passionate  devotion  by 
a  fragment  of  the  cross,  and  when  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  was  not  always  to 
be  distinguished  from  an  earthly,  human 
love.  In  such  an  environment  an  artistic 
impulse  could  never  be,  as  with  us,  pri- 
marily eclectic  and  esthetic.  The  business 
of  the  artist  was  to  lodge  in  the  hearts  of 
the  masses  the  realities  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

II. 

The  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  Virgo 
concipiet  in  the  mystery-plays  is  the  best 
illustration  of  this;  for  this  doctrine,  above 
all  others,  seems  to  have  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  realistic  faith  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  T;m  and  again  throughout  the 
^1>v  s  reminded  that  Christ  was 

(         madyj   clene  as  pured,  silver 
l' 
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or  shinand  glas."  In  the  Towneley  cycle 
of  plays  alone  the  fact  is  insisted  on  up- 
ward of  a  dozen  times,  and  in  the  quaint- 
est possible  manner.  The  shepherds  make 
great  marvel  at  it,  and  one  of  them  calls 
Virgil  in  to  attest  the  fact.  Herod,  in  his 
dismay  at  the  reported  birth  of  a  new 
king,  has  his  wise  men  consult  Homer  to 
find  if  such  a  thing  is  possible — and  is,  of 
course,  convinced.  Finally  the  Trinity 
itself  descends  to  explain  the  doctrine. 
The  playwright  of  the  Coventry  cycle 
seems  to  have  thought  even  such  testi- 
mony insufficient.  He  presents  the  fact 
dramatically  in  all  its  circumstance,  de- 
voting to  it  one-fifth  of  the  entire  cycle. 
A  summary  of  these  plays  is  impossible; 
but  there  is  a  York  play  on  this  subject  that 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  pious  inten- 
tion of  what  appears  the  baldest  realism ; 
and  will  besides,  I  hope,  suggest  many 
of  the  kindliest  virtues  of  the  mystery- 
plays. 

The  stage,  or  "pagent,"  on  which  the 
play  was  presented  was  not  unlike  a  mod- 
ern circus  wagon.  In  presenting  a  cycle, 
the  pagents  —  one  for  each  play  —  were 
rolled  in  regular  order,  beginning  with 
the  Creation,  from  public  square  to  public 
square,  so  that  in  any  one  place  a  spec- 
tator could  see  the  entire  cycle.  It  was 
as  if  each  wagon  of  a  circus  procession 
should  stop  at  advertised  intervals  to  give 
a  play.  Such  pagent  contained  a  dress- 
ing-room and  a  scaffold.  A  change  of 
scene  was  usually  indicated  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  position  of  the  actors  on 
the  scaffold,  sign-boards  indicating  the 
various  places  represented. 

The  opening  scene  of  this  York  play 
on  the  miraculous  conception  discovers 
Joseph  walking  alone  in  the  woods,  and 
complaining  that  in  his  extreme  old  age 
he  should  have  had  to  take  a  young  wife. 
His  bones  are  heavy  as  lead, he  says;  and 
he  is  so  weak  that  he  can  scarcely  step 
over  two  straws.  No  one  would  ever 
have  thought  of  his  marrying  if  his  wand 
had  not  budded  that  day  when  he  was 
summoned  with  the  other  unwedded  men 
to  the  Temple.  And  now  he  is  forced  to 
repent  a  bad  bargain. 

I  am  begiled;  how,  wate  I  noght.1 

My  yonge  wiffe  is  with  childe  full  grete, 

That  reproffe  nere  has  slayne  me ! 

1  The  misspelling  of  these  early  t  offers  little 
difficulty  when  one  bears  ir  mind  'he  ^l  - 

sence  of  our  convention  of  pisspei- 
address^  noc  the  eye,  but  i  ear. 

?hts 


He  tries  sturdily,  however,  to  believe  that 
all  is  for  the  best. 

But  wele  I  wate  thrugh  prophicie, 
A  maiden  clene  suld  here  a  childe. 

It  is  no  use;  he  cannot  convince  himself 
that  his  Mary  should  chance  to  be  that 
happy  mother.  He  makes  up  his  mind 
to  leave  her,  and  go  deep  into  the  woods 
to  die.  At  this  he  feels  a  pang  of  pity 
for  her.  "  God  shield  the  wild  beasts  slay 
her;  she  is  so  meek  and  mild,1'  he  says, 
and  resolves  to  speak  to  her  once  more. 
He  finds  her  at  prayer,  and  is  welcomed 
with  a  true  wifely  grace ;  yet  he  confronts 
her  resolutely.  At  this  her  handmaidens 
cry  out  at  him  in  indignation;  and  Mary 
insists  with  quiet  dignity  that  the  child 
is  "Goddis"  and  Joseph's.  "Now  wate 
I  wele  I  am  begiled,"  Joseph  exclaims 
at  the  mention  of  his  name.  The  hand- 
maidens declare  that  no  other  man  has 
been  near  her,  save  an  angel,  who  has 
come  once  every  day  to  bring  Mary  food. 
This  completes  Joseph's  despair,  for  just 
such  things  were  always  happening  in 
mediaeval  japes.  As  late  as  Shakespeare, 
in  fact,  we  constantly  find  this  joke  of 
the  cuckoo  and  the  horns.  "Nay."  Jo- 
seph cries  out — 

Nay,  som  man  in  aungellis  liknesse 
With  somkyn  gawde1  lias  hir  begiled.  .  .  . 
I  dare  loke  no  man  in  the  face! 

This  situation  is  dwelt  upon  until  the 
most  resolute  doubter  must  be  convinced 
that  Joseph,  at  least,  is  not  the  father. 
His  deep  distress,  meanwhile,  and  Mary's 
simple  dignity,  are  as  touching  and  sweet 
as  can  be;  and  the  scene  is  ordered  with 
such  a  thorough  feeling  for  comedv  that 
even  to-day  one  finds  it  hard  not  to  be 
amused. 

At  last  Joseph  leaves  Mary,  and  going 
into  the  woods  as  if  to  die,  consigns  him- 
self to  God.  At  this  the  angel  Gabriel 
appears,  and  says  that  it  is  he,  God's  mes- 
senger, who  has  come  every  day  to  take 
care  of  Mary;  and  that  the  child  is  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  first  Joseph 
questions  even  the  angel,  but  is  finally 
convinced,  and  goes  home  in  an  excess  of 
joy  and  contrition.  At  the  door  he  pauses 
in  shame,  and  asks  how  Mary  fares.  "The 
better,  sir,  that  you  have  come  back," 
Mary  sweetly  answers.  Even  yet  Joseph 
cannot  rid  himself  of  the  pathetic  burden 
of  his  doubt. 

1  Some  trick  or  other. 
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My  bakke  fayne  wolde  I  bowe, 
And  aske  forgifnesse  nowe. 
Wiste  I  thou  wolde  me  here. 

At  this  Mary  is  overjoyed. 

Forgiffnesse,  sir!  late  be!  for  shame! 
Slike  wordis  suld  all  gud  women  lakke 

Throughout  this  play  one  feels  as  if  the 
sweet,  simple  folk  in  a  nativity  by  Giotto 
had  vouchsafed  to  speak  of  holy  things. 
Yet  many  people  will  perhaps  prefer  the 
propriet}'  of  the  Towneley  poet's  refer- 
ences to  Homer  and  Virgil.  In  either 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  York  play  would 
be  the  more  likely  to  amuse  and  touch  the 
hearts  of  a  mediaeval  audience,  and  thus 
to  drive  home  the  difficult  doctrine  in 
question. 

IIL 

In  the  second  Towneley  Shepherds' 
play,  which  has  to  do  directly  with  the 
nativity,  the  spirit  of  familiar  mirth  is 
much  more  noteworthy;  but  for  that  very 
reason  there  is  the  greater  danger  of  miss- 
ing the  underlying  wholesomeness  and 
beauty  of  the  play.  Our  modern  sense  of 
decorum  and  even  of  severity  in  religion, 
which  precludes  familiarity  with  eternal 
things,  is  more  than  half  due,  I  suspect, 
to  the  ease  and  self-indulgence  of  our 
ways  of  living.  In  an  age  when  the 
world  was  squalid  and  narrow  at  best,  the 
love  of  God  and  the  hope  of  bliss  to  come 
were  the  most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most 
serious  facts  in  life.  Thus,  when  David 
prophesies  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  the 
Towneley  cycle,  he  says:1 

Men  may  know  hym  bi  his  marke; 
Myrthe  and  lovyng  is  his  warke, 

That  shalle  he  luf  most. 
Therfor  bothe  emperoure  and  kyng, 
Ryche  and  poore,  both  old  and  yong, 

Temper  welle  youre  gle. 

And  later  Christ  says: 

I  shall  ascend 

Unto  my  Fader  for  ay, 

Ever  to  won'2  with  hym  and  his, 

Were  ever  is  gam  and  play. 

Of  that  myrthe  shalle  I  never  mys. 

In  the  comic  underplot  of  the  Shepherds' 
play,  which  has  to  do  with  a  most  extraor- 
dinary Yorkshire  nativity,  we  shall  see 

1  The  difficulty  of  following  the  te'xl  will  be  re- 
moved by  keeping  in  mind  a  few  simple  facts:  // 
may  stand  for  the  modern  c,  i,  o,  or  u:  thus,  ehappyd, 
chapped;  //He,  ill;  w?/rk,  work;  and  17/n,  ran.  The 
second  of  double  vowels  is  also  often  represented  by 
y:  thus,  f^/nd,  i'eend  ;  and  fo//tt,  foot.  Many  of  the 
other  vowels  often  appear  changed,  e.  <j.,  thore  and 
wore,  there  and  were. 

2  Dwell. 


with  what  game  and  play  rich  and  poor 
tempered  their  glee  at  the  birth  of  the 
Christ-Child  ;  and  after  reading  the  serious 
episode  that  follows  it,  we  shall  agree,  I 
hope,  that  even  to-day  the  joyousness  of 
the  festival  of  children  and  of  gifts  should 
be  part  and  parcel  of  its  religion. 

The  play  opens  during  a  stormy  Decem- 
ber night,  on  a  bleak  Yorkshire  hill-side. 
The  First  Shepherd  comes  in  alone. 

Primus  Pastor.   Lord,  what  these  weders  ar  cold, 
and  I  am  ylle  happyd  ;! 
My  legys  thay  fold,  my  lingers  ar  chappyd  ; 
It  is  not  as  I  wold,  for  I  am  al  lappyd2 
In  sorow. 

The  sorrow  is  mostly  for  political  wrongs. 

We  sely3  shepardes,  that  walkys  on  the  moore, 
No  wonder  as  it  standys  if  we  be  poore, 
For  the  tylthe  of  oure  landes  lvys  falow  as  the 
floore, 

As  ye  ken. 
W e  are  so  hamyd,4 
For-taxed  and  ramyd,5 
We  are  mayde  hand  tamyd,6 

Withe  thyse  gentlery  men. 
Thus  hold  thay  us  bunder, 
Thus  thay  bryng  us  in  blonder; 
It  were  greatte  wonder 

And  ever  shuld  we  thryfe. 

In  the  century  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion 
these  words  must  have  gone  straight  to 
Yorkshire  hearts.  At  any  rate,  the  shep- 
herd himself  enjoyed  them. 

It  dos  me  good,  as  I  walk  thus  by  myn  oone,7 
Of  this  warld  for  to  talk  in  maner  of  mone. 

The  Second  Shepherd  soon  comes  in, 
also  nursing  a  grievance. 

Be  welle  war  of  wedyng,  and  thynk  in  youre  thoght 
"Had  I  wist"  is  a  thy  rig  it  servys  of  noght; 
Mekylle  stylle  mowruyng8  has  wedyng  home  broght 

And  giel'vs. 
For  thou  may  cache  in  an  owre 
That  shalle  savour  fulle  sowre 

As  long  as  thou  lyffys. 

The  Third  Shepherd,  a  boy,  is  out  of 
sorts  with  his  mistress  and  master. 

Bothe  oure  dame  and  oure  syre, 
When  we  have  ryn  in  the  myre, 
Thay  can  nyp  at  oure  byre, 
And  pay  us  fulle  lately. 

He  has  his  remedy,  however. 

I  shalle  do  therafter  wyrk  as  1  take; 

I  shalle  do  a  Iytvlle,  sir,  and  eraang  ever  lake,9 

Wherto  shuld  i  threpe  ?10 

With  my  staff  can  I  lepe, 

And  men  say  "Ivght  chepe 

Letherly  for-yeldys11." 

1  111  wrapped  up.  2  Enfolded. 

:1  Simple.        1  Cumbered.        5  Overreached. 
0  Hand  tamed — broken  to  hand. 
"  By  my  one — alone.     B  Much  silent  mourning. 
''  Piay.     10  Chide.     11  Cheap  goods  don't  pay. 
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In  another  way,  too,  he  is  a  socialist. 

A  dry nk  fayn  wold  I  have,  and  somwhat  to  dyne. 

After  more  talk  of  this  kind  a  certain 
Mak  comes  in.  He  is  pretty  plainly  a 
conjurer  and  a  sheep-thief;  but  he  wears 
a  grand  cloak,  and  tries  to  impress  the 
simple  shepherds  with  a  courtly  south- 
country  accent.  They  are  up  to  his 
tricks,  however. 

Secundus  Pastor.  Shrew,  jape  ; 
Thus  late  as  thou  goys, 
What  wylle  men  suppoys? 
And  thou  has  an  ylle  noys1 
Of  stelyng  of  shepe. 

Mak  answers,  in  an  off-hand  way,  that 
he  is  taking  an  evening  walk  for  his 
digestion — his  stomach  is  "out  of  astate"; 
and  then  turns  the  talk  to  his  wife  and 
children. 

Ylle  spede  othere  good  that  she  wylle  do ! 

Bot  so 
Etys  as  fast  as  she  can, 
And  ilk  yere  that,  coimnys  to  man 
She  brynges  furthe  a  lakan,2 

And  som  yeres  two. 

Such  words  about  women  were  common 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  later  that  Mak  has  a  different  opin- 
ion— for  family  use. 

At  last  the  shepherds  grow  drowsy, 
and  forcing  Mak  to  lie  among  them,  for 
fear  of  his  thieving,  go  to  sleep.  As  soon 
as  they  are  all  snoring,  Mak  gets  up  and 
says : 

Now  were  tyme  for  a  man,  that  lakkys  what  he 
wold, 

To  stalk  prively  than  unto  a  fold; 
Bot  he  nedes  good  counselle 
That  fayn  wold  fare  weylle, 

And  has  bot  lytvlle  spendvng. 

Then  he  draws  a  magic  circle  round  them, 
mutters  a  spell,  and  makes  off  with  a  fat 
sheep  to  his  wife. 

Mak.  Good  wyff,  open  the  hek.3    Seys  thou  not 

what  I  bryng  ? 
Uxor.  By  the  nakyd  nek  art  thou  lyke  for  to  hyng. 
Mak.  Do  way : 
I  am  worthy  my  mete, 
For  in  a  strate  can  I  gett 
More  then  thay  that  swynke  and  swette 
A  lie  the  long  day. 
Uxor.  It  were  a  f'owlle  blott  to  be  hanged  for  the 
case. 

Mak.  1  have  skapyd,  Jelott,  oft  as  hard  a  glase.4 
Uxor.  Bot  so  long  goys  the  pott  to  the  water,  men 

says, 

At  last  cprays  it  home  broken.  .  .  . 

Com  thay  or5  he  be  slayn,  and  here  the  shepe  blete? 


Mak.  That  were  a  cold  swette. 
Uxor.  A  good  bowrde1  have  I  spied,  syn  thou 
can  none. 

Here  shalle  we  hym  hyde,  to'2  thay  be  gone. 

[She  swaddles  the  sheep  avd  lays  it  in  the  cradle.'] 
In  my  credylle  abyde.    Lett  me  alone, 
And  I  shalle  lyg3  besyde  in  chylbed  and  grone. 

Mak.  Thou  red; 
And  I  shalle  say  thou  was  lyght 
Of  a  knave4  childe  this  nyght. 

Uxor.  Yit  a  woman  avyse  helpys  at  the  last. 

Mak  is  delighted  with  this  plan,  and 
making  off  to  the  shepherds,  crawls  back 
among  them  just  as  they  awake. 

The  First  Shepherd  complains  that  his 
"  foytt  slepys";  but  the  Second  says:  1 
am  "  as  fresh  as  an  eylle;  As  lyght  I  me 
fey  He  As  leyfe  on  a  tre.1'  They  shake 
Mak,  and  reprove  him  for  lying  late. 
Mak  answers  that  he  has  been  flayed  with 
bad  dreams,  and  that  he  has  waked  with  a 
stiff  neck.  As  he  takes  himself  away  he 
asks  them  to  search  his  sleeve  to  see  if  he 
has  stolen  anything.  They  are  not  quite 
satisfied  at  this,  and  agree  to  scatter  and 
count  their  sheep.  They  meet  k'at  the 
crokyd  thorn  e  " — probably  the  "Shep- 
herds' Thorn  "  of  Mapplewell,  South  York- 
shire. Though  they  have  "Soght  with 
their  doges  Alle  Horbery  shroges" — a  few 
miles  distant — a  sheep  is  missing.  They 
at  once  agree  to  search  Mak's  house. 

As  Grille  and  Mak  hear  them  coming, 
they  make  ready  their  game. 

Uxor.  Syng  lullay  thou  shalle,  for  I  must  grone, 
And  cry  outt  by  the  Avail  on  Mary  and  John. 

The  shepherds  come  in. 

Mak.  Goode  [felowse],  spekes  soft 
Over  a  seke  woman's  heede,  that  is  at  maylle  easse. 
I  had  lever  be  dede  or  she  had  any  dyseasse. 

Uxor.  Ich  fote  that  ye  trede  goys  thorow  my  nese ! 

Mak  asks  them  hospitably  to  have  a 
bite  and  a  sup ;  but  the  shepherds  answer 
significantly  that  a  sheep  has  been  stolen. 

Mak.  Syrs,  drynkes.    Had  I  been  thore,5 
Some  shuld  have  boght  it  fulle  sore. 

Primus  Pastor.  Mary,  som  men  trowes  that  ye 
wore. 

Mak.  Now  if  you  have  suspowse6  to  Gille  or  to 
me, 

Com  and  rype  oure  howse,  and  then  may  ye  se. 

Uxor.  1  swelt!    Outt,  thefys,  fro  my  wonys! 

Mak.  Here  ye  not  how  she  gronys  ? 
Your  hartys  shuld  melt. 

Uxor.  Outt  thefys,  fro  my  barne !  negh  him  not 
thore. 

I  pray  to  God  so  mylde, 
If  ever  I  you  begyled, 
That  I  etc  this  chylde 

That  lyges  in  this  credylle. 


1  Reputation.  2  Plaything  (child?). 

3  Inner  door.        4  Glase — strait  (?).        5  Ere. 


1  Jest,  ti ' 
1  Hoy. 


Uhtft 

T  ere. 


3  Lie. 
6  Suspicion. 


After  a  thorough  search  the  shepherds 
fail  to  find  anything  "  but  hatters  "  and 
"two  tome  platers" — spiders  and  two 
empty  plates.  Their  suspicions  are  laid, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  good  neighborship  they 
inquire  about  the  baby. 

Secundus  Pastor.  Syr,  otire  Lady  him  save, 
Is  youre  chyld  a  knave?1 

Mak.  Any  lord  mvght  hym  have — 
This  chyld  to  his  son. 
When  he  wakyns  he  kyppys,2  that  joy  is  to  se. 

At  the  door  they  remember  that  they 
have  not  made  the  usual  neighborly  gift. 

Primus  Pastor.  Gaf  ye  the  chyld  any  thyng  ? 
Secundus  Pastor.  I  trow  not  oone  farthyng. 
Mak,  with  youre  lefe,  let  me  gyf  youre  barne 
Bot  vj  pence. 

This  rouses  Mak's  fears  again. 

Mak.  Nay,  do  way :  he  slepys. 
Tercicus  Pastor.  Me  thynk  he  pepys. 

At  this,  Mak's  account  of  the  baby  sud- 
denly alters. 

Mak.  When  he  wakyns  he  wepys. 
I  pray  you  go  hence. 

Tercicus  Pastor.   Gyf  me  lefe  hym  to  kys,  and 
lyft  up  the  clowtt. 
What  the  dewille  is  this?  He  has  a  long  snowte. 
Secundus  Pastor.  Ille  spoil  weft,  i  wis,  ay  com  my  S 
foulle  owte. 
He  is  lyke  to  ou—  shep 


Tercicus  Pastor.    How,  Gyb  !  may  I  pepe? 
Wylle  ye  se  how  thay  swedylle 
His  foure  feytt  in  the  medylle? 
Sagh  I  never  in  a  credylle 
A  hornvd  lad  or  now. 

Mak  and  Gille  try  to  make  believe  that 
their  child  was  "forshapyn  "  into  a  sheep 
by  witchcraft;  but  a  threat  of  hanging 
brings  Mak  to  his  knees  in  confession. 
This  softens  the  kindly  shepherds. 

Primus  Pastor.  Syrs,  do  my  reede, 
And  cast  him  in  canvas. 

So  they  toss  Mak  in  a  blanket  until  they 
are  red  in  the  face. 

As  they  lie  down  to  rest  on  the  grass 
outside  Mak's  hut,  an  angel  appears  to 
them,  singing  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  and 
says: 

Angelas.  Ryse,  hyrd  men  heynd,1  for  now  is  lie 
borne 

That  shall  take  fro  the  feynd  that  Adam  had 
lorne : 

God  is  made  youre  freynd.    Xow  at  this  morne 

He  behestys, 
At  Bedlem  go  se, 
Ther  lyges  that  fre2 
In  a  cryb  fulle  poorely, 
Betwyx  two  bestys. 

The  shepherds  are  half  afraid,  half  curi- 
ous, and  end  by  trying  to  sing  a  song  like 


1  Boy.    2  B(  ehes(?),  clutc  ?s 


IB  about  (?). 


Gentle  shepherds. 


Nobleman. 
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that  of  the  angel.  "  Hard  ye  how  he 
crakyd1  it?  Thre  brefes  to  a  long'.  lean 
sing  us  emong'  right  as  he  knakt  it."" 
This  scandalizes  the  others.  "  Hold  youre 
tonge;  have  done.  Can  ye  bark  at  the 
inone?"  Then  they  think  of  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

Be  mery  and  not  sad :  of  myrth  is  oure  sang  : 
Everlasting  glad  to  mede  we  fang 

Withoutt  noyse. 
Lord,  welle  were  me,  for  ones  and  for  ay, 
Myglit  I  knele  on  my  kne  som  word  for  to  say 

To  that  divide. 

So  they  come  to  the  manger  at  Bethle- 
hem to  salute  Mary  and  the  child  and  to 
give  their  gifts. 

Primus  Pastor.  Haylle!  comly  and  clene  ;  haylle! 
yong  child. 

Thou  hast  waryd,3  I  wene,  the  warlo4  so  wylde. 

Lo,  he  merys  ; 
TiO,  he  laghys,  my  swetyng. 
1  have  holden  my  hetyng.5 

Have  a  bob  of  cherys. 
Secitndus  Pastor.  Haylle!  sufferan  savyoure,  for 
thou  has  us  soght. 
Haylle!  f'ulle  of  favoure,  that  made  all  of  noght. 
Haylle!  I  kneylle  and  I  cowre.  A  byrd  have  I  broght 

To  my  barne. 
Haylle!  lytylle  tyne  mop.6 
Of  oure  crede  thou  art  crop.7 
I  wold  drynk  on  thy  cop,8 

Lytylle  day  starne. 

1  Sang  it  out.  2  Got  the  knack  of  it.  3  Cursed. 
4  Warlock  (Satan).  5  Kept  my  promise. 

6  Puppet.         7  Topmost  branch.        8  Head. 


Tercicus  Pastor.  Haylle!  derlyng  dere,  fulle  of 
godhede. 

Haylle  !  Swete  is  thy  chere  :  my  hart  wold  blede, 
To  se  the  syt  here  in  so  poore  wede1 

Wiyh  no  pennys. 
Haylle!'  Put  furthe  thy  dalle.2 
I  bryng  bot  a  balle : 
Have,  and  play  the  with  alle, 

And  go  to  the  tenys. 

To  Mary  the  child  is,  first  of  all,  divine. 

Maria.  The  Fader  of  heven,  God  omnypotent, 
That  sett  alle  on  seven,  His  son  has  he  sent. 
He  kepe  you  fro  wo : 

I  shalle  pray  Him  so.    Telle  furthe  as  ye  go, 
And  rnyn  on3  this  morn. 
Primus  Pastor.  Farewelle,  lady,  so  fare  to  be- 
holde, 

With  thy  chylde  on  thi  kne. 

IV. 

These  first  Christmas  gifts  of  our  rude 
ancestors  may  amuse  us,  and  we  may 
wonder  at  the  reality  and  simplicity  of 
their  mirth  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  Yet, 
though  we  emulate  the  Magi  to-day  in  the 
giving  of  presents,  I  doubt  if  we  surpass 
the  shepherds  in  loving-kindness.  And 
though  the  birth  of  Christ  has  many  a 
depth  of  spiritual  significance  undreamed 
of  by  the  simple  people  for  whom  these 
plays  were  written,  I  doubt  if  it  touches 
our  hearts  more  deeply  than  theirs  were 
touched  at  the  sight  of  that  Yorkshire 
mother  with  her  baby  on  her  knee. 

1  Clothing.  2  Fist.  3  Remember. 


[^SsaggflHE  ambrotype  that  had  a  ro- 
l-'SS  mance  was  taken  in  Sep- 
tember,  1860,  ;  niontli  or  so 
b^i^^^jl  before  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  while  the  signs  of 
the  times  were  impending  to  a  dreadful 
culmination  of  war  and  death.  It  repre- 
sented an  oval,  pretty  face,  with  the  dark 
hair  rolled  smoothly  down  the  side  of  the 
temples;  the  light  flounces  of  the  crino- 
line spread  out  widely  upon  either  side  in 
a  diaphanous  amplitude. 

On  the  night  of  that  afternoon  there 
was  to  be  a  torch-light  parade  of  Repub- 
lican Invincibles  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  local  town  company  had  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  it.  During  the  afternoon 
they  were  to  march  down  Market  Street 
to  the  depot,  and  the  streets  were  already 
noisy  with  voices,  and  restless  with  the 
ever-moving  activity  of  expectancy,  while 
somewhere  in  the  warm  bright  distance 
there  was  a  braying  of  brass  bands  where 
the  gathering  Invincibles,  clad  in  oil- 
cloth capes,  were  forming  into  ranks  and 
companies  for  marching. 

Not  one  of  all  these  was  conscious  of 
the  impending  doom  that  was  already 
overhanging  the  world.  Strong,  earnest ! 
How  many  (  f  ^hose  now  parading  with 
the  foolish  empuuess  of  the  clattering  tin 
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coal-oil  torch  would  by-and-by  be  march- 
ing in  the  dust,  with  the  heavy  weight  of 
an  army  musket  balanced  upon  the  shoul- 
der! How  many  of  those  hearts  now  beat- 
ing so  warmly  with  vague  enthusiastic 
purposes  would  be  so  soon  pouring  out 
their  bright  red  blood  into  the  dead  earth 
of  the  battle-field !  Every  one  thought  of 
the  little  thing  that  concerned  him,  and  no 
one  thought  of  the  death  and  the  weeping 
that  were  so  near  at  hand. 

The  photographer  had  placed  the  sitter 
in  an  arm-chair  beside  a  carved  rosewood 
table.  One  soft  white  young  hand  held 
a  gilt-edged  album  of  verses  partly  opened  ; 
the  other  arm  rested  upon  the  table,  the 
hand  hanging  inertly.  The  silk  scarf  had 
been  arranged  negligently  over  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  and  the  voluminously 
flounced  hemispherical  crinoline  had  been 
spread  out  to  its  most  imposing  amplitude. 

"Now,  then,"  the  photographer  said, 
"  fix  your  eyes  steadily  upon  this  point, 
please,  miss.  Now,  then!1'  and  he  re- 
moved the  cap  from  the  lens. 

In  the  hot  and  glaring  breathlessness 
of  the  silence  that  followed, the  throbbing 
strain  of  the  distant  braying  music  beat 
out  more  distinctly  upon  the  stillness, 
and  the  young  lady  sat  second  after  sec- 
ond immovable,  rigid,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
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a  scrap  of  paper  pinned  on  the  screen. 
"That's  all,"  and  the  operator  replaced 
the  cap  and  released  the  dead  stillness 
into  a  relaxation  of  life  again. 

Curlett  first  saw  the  ambrotype  when  the 
Ditson  galleries  were  sold  out  in  January 
of  1861.  The  picture  had  not,  for  some 
reason,  been  claimed  by  its  original,  and 
now  it  stood  on  exhibition  in  the  show- 
case as  an  example  of  the  gallery's  work, 
the  purple-velvet-lined  lids  of  the  fram- 
ing-case half  open,  and  the  countenance 
fronting  the  beholder.  There  was  a  scrap 
of  paper  stuck  into  the  corner  of  the  case. 
It  was  marked  Miss  F.  Smith. 

The  face  of  the  ambrotype  fitted  ex- 
actly into  some  ideal  of  beauty  that  was 
a  part  of  Curlett's  liking.  The  picture 
caught  his  eye  immediately,  and  as  he 
stood  in  front  of  the  show-case  for  some 
time  gazing  at  the  pretty  oval  image  of 
the  countenance,  with  its  unwinking  eyes 
looking  steadily  over  his  left  shoulder,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  somethi ng 
very  lovable  in  the  face. 

Curlett  was  at  that  time  only  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted his  law  studies  with  Blakely  and 
Nicholson.    A  man  must  be  still  in 
his  early  twenties,  and  not  yet 
entered  into  the  real  work  of  his 
life,  to  feel  so  singular  a  delight 
i  n  the  picture  of  a  pretty  face — 
a  delight  that  is  so  like  an  im- 
age of  real  love. 

He  bought  the  picture  and 
carried  it  home  with  him  in  his 
coat  pocket.     He  set  it  upon 
his  bureau  with  the  case  half 
opened,  and    he    would  now 
and  then  study  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  contemplative  pleasure. 
The  face  fronted  him  every  day 
when  he  shaved  his  lips  and 
chin,    cultivating    those  soft 
side-whiskers  upon  his  cheeks; 
when  he  parted  his  hair  be- 
hind, and  brushed  it  so  care- 
fully   and    smoothly  forward 
over  his  ears;   when  he  tied 
his  accurately  formulated  and 
brightly  colored  neck-tie — always  so 
the  face  fronted  him,  with  always  the 
unwinking  eyes  gazing  over  his  left 
shoulder.     Sometimes  of  an  evening  he 
used  to  sit  looking  at  it  for  an  hour  at 
a  time  through  the  smoke  from  his 
meerschaum  pipe,  and  he  would  often 
feel  a  very  tender  yearning  toward  it, 


and  would  build  castles  in  the  air  in 
which  a  diaphanous  image  of  the  origi- 
nal lived,  a  pretty,  disembodied  possibil- 
ity of  love  and  delight. 

Curlett  named  his  ambrotype  "Flora" 
Smith,  and  so  spoke  of  it  to  his  friends 
when  they  came  to  see  him  in  his  room. 
The  young  fellows  would  stand  regard- 
ing the  picture,  or  maybe  pass  it  from  hand 
to  hand,  studying  its  lineaments,  and 
opining,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  that 
Miss  Flora  was  a  "  good  eg°r."  At  such 
times  it  almost  seemed  to  Curlett  that 
she  had  a  real  existence  for  him. 

At  that  time  the  Curletts  were  living 
in  the  tall  brick  house  that  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Willow  and  Market  streets.  It 
was  quite  a  fine  house  in  a  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  way,  looking  down  upon  the 
street  with  two  bull's-eye  glasses  in  the 
upper  panels  of  the  door.  There  was  a 
glazed  arch  over  the  door,  and  a  glazed 
side  light  upon  either  side,  and  a  flight 
of  three  or  four  marble  steps  with 
wrought-iron  rails  that  led  down  to  the 
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level  of  the  street. 
When  you  entered  the 
front  door  you  found  yourself  in  a  wide, 
dark  entry  that  was  almost  stately  enough 
to  be  called  a  hall,  and  from  the  entry  you 
entered  a  range  of  rooms,  wainscoted  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  period  somewhere 
about  the  year  1820.  In  the  library  and 
the  dining-room  there  were  wide  open 
fireplaces,  bright  with  brass  andirons  and 
fenders. 

The  two  sisters  were  pretty  and  attract- 
ive, and  nearly  every  evening  there  would 
be  young  men  come  to  call,  making  the 
stiff  and  formal  parlors  cheerful  with  their 
noisy  presence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curlett 
would  sit  in  the  library  with  the  folding- 
doors  open  between  the  two  rooms,  Mr. 
Curlett  absorbed  in  his  paper,  and  Mrs. 
Curlett  in  her  magazine. 

Oftentimes  the  girls  and  their  company 
would  spend  the  evening  singing  the 
songs  of  the  day.  The  more  ardent  songs 
of  the  war  times  were  as  yet  unborn,  but 
the  old  Foster  melodies  and  their  kindred 
were  then  very  popular,  and  the  old  house 
would  be  filled  with  the  music,  maybe,  of 
"Hazel  Dell"  or  "Nellie  Bly,"  "Old  Dan 
Tucker"  or  "Wait  for  the  Wagon." 

Rosalind,  the  younger  of  the  girls, 
played  upon  the  piano-forte  with  a  good 


deal  of  tinkling  ease,  and  Emily 
had  a  rather  sweet  voice  of  the  qua- 
vering, falsetto  sort  that  the  un- 
trained voices  of  that  day  were  used 
to  affect.  She  always  led  the  sing- 
ing, and  the  young  fellows  would 
join  in  the  chorus  with  growling,  un- 
musical, extemporized  bassi,  and  Rosa- 
lind would  sometimes  sing  a  second  as 
she  played  the  accompaniment.  At  such 
times  the  father  and  mother  would  lay 
aside  their  reading,  and  sit  listening  with 
a  sort  of  fatuous  pleasure. 

Perhaps  about  ten  o'clock  Mrs.  Curlett 
would  set  out  apples  and  cider  or  sponge- 
cake and  lemonade  by  way  of  refresh- 
ment, and  afterwards  the  young  company 
would  go  home  with  a  good  deal  of  loud 
talking  and  laughing  in  the  gas-lit  street 
outside. 

There  was  a  certain  pleasantness  in  the 
social  life  of  a  provincial  town  of  that 
day  that  tempts  the  thought  to  linger 
upon  it  with  an  almost  undue  weight  of 
descripti  veness. 

It  was  into  this  household  that  the  am- 
brotype  was  brought,  and  there  had  come 
to  be  such  a  personality  about  it  to  Cur- 
lett's  fancy  that  you  could  imagine  it  sit- 
ting on  the  bureau  listening  in  the  dark- 
ness, lit  only  by  the  yellow  upward  slant 
from  the  street  gas -lamp  below,  while 
the  hubbub  of  young  voices  down  in 
the  brightly  lighted  parlor  made  the  old 
house  alive  with  their  laughter  and  their 
foolish  talking  and  singing. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  possible  for  a  man — 
even  a  young  man  of  twenty-three — to 
fall  actually  in  love  with  an  ambrotype 
portrait,  but  he  may,  in  his  imagination, 
do  something  very  like  falling  in  love 
with  it.     He  cannot  feel  for  a  pictured 
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image  of  a  pretty  face  those  pangs,  those 
suffocating  yearnings,  those  heartaches, 
those  nameless  alternating  li  opes  and  fears, 
that  are  at  once  the  joy  and  the  pain  of 
young  and  ardent  manhood  when  it  is  in 
love.  Curlett  did  not  feel  any  such  throes 
of  passion  for  his  ambrotype;  neverthe- 
less, he  did  feel  a  strong  and  ardent  long- 
ing to  behold  the  original  of  the  picture 
as  vivified  into  a  real  life;  a  passionate 
desire  for  the  reality  of  the  living  woman, 
intensified  by  a  feeling  of  impotent  help- 
lessness that  the  image  was  only  an  im- 
age, and  that  it  could  never  be  anything 
but  an  image  for  him. 

All  this  Curlett  used  sometimes  to  feel 
when  he  would  sit  and  look  at  his  ambro- 
type, and  if  it  were  not  love,  the  emotion 
that  stirred  him  was  a  very  vivid  image 
of  love.  He  did  not  think  of  questioning 
the  pleasure  he  found  in  his  harmless  ro- 
mance and  his  innocent  castle-building, 
until  one  morning  at  breakfast  Rosalind 
asked  him  who  was  the  girl  whose  picture 
he  had  upon  his  bureau,  and  the  elder  sis- 
ter, Emily,  began  laughing. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  question 
hit  Curlett  like  a  blow,  and  it  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  strike  instantly  dead  some- 
thing that  had  been  tenderly  living  in 
his  breast.  He  was  filled  with  pain  and 
anger  seemingly  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  harm  he  had  received  and  to 
the  innocence  of  the  offence. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Rosalind,"  he 
burst  out  furiously,  "I'll  be  obliged  to 
you  girls  if  you'll  keep  out  of  my  room. 
You've  got  no  more  right  to  go  rumma- 
ging over  my  things  than  I  have  got  to 
go  rummaging  over  your  things." 

"  Hoity-toity !"  commented  his  mother, 
and  his  father  looked  at  him  around  the 
edge  of  the  paper  he  was  reading. 

"But  tell  us  who  the  girl  is,  Tom," 
persisted  his  sister  Emily.  "You  ain't 
ashamed  of  her,  are  you  ?" 

"No,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  her,"  said 
Curlett.  "But  never  you  mind  who  she 
is;  you  don't  know  her."  And  then, with 
a  sudden  change  of  purpose,  lie  added, 
"It's  a  picture  of  a  girl  named  Flora 
Smith,  if  you  must  know." 

"Flora  Smith!"  cried  out  Rosalind. 
"Was  that  a  likeness  of  Flora  Smith? 
Why,  I  used  to  know  Flora  Smith.  She 
was  at  school  at  Madam  Boardman's  the 
last  term  I  was  there." 

Again  Curlett  felt  a  sensation  as  though 
he  had  been  struck  an  unexpected  blow. 


He  made  a  show  of  drinking  his  coffee 
as  though  with  a  very  deliberate  cool- 
ness, but  within  all  was  an  unreasoning 
tumult. 

By-and-by  Rosalind  continued:  "She 
came  from  Boston.  I  suppose  you  knew 
her,  then,  while  you  were  at  college  ?" 

"  Never  mind  where  I  knew  her,"  said 
Curlett. 

Directly  after  breakfast  he  went  straight 
to  his  room,  shut  the  case  upon  the  am- 
brotype picture,  fastened  the  lids  together 
with  the  little  brass  hook,  and  then  locked 
it  up  in  an  inner  drawer  of  his  desk. 

He  could  not  at  all  analyze  the  unrea- 
soning tumult  that  still  stormed  within 
him,  nor  why  it  should  be  so  violent. 
It  tossed  his  soul  about  like  a  shuttle- 
cock. "Confound  'em!"  and  he  almost 
thought  the  words  aloud  as  he  clinched 
his  fists  together;  but  whether  the  words 
were  dedicated  against  his  sisters  or 
against  his  own  foolish  romance  he  could 
not  tell.  He  had  not  realized  before  how 
strong  had  been  the  joy  of  thinking  about 
the  ambrotype  face.  Now  that  joy  was 
all  gone,  never  to  return.  "Confound 
'em !"  and  again  he  almost  thought  the 
words  aloud,  again  clinching  his  hands. 
The  bureau  looked  singularly  empty  now 
that  the  face  was  gone  from  it. 

The  ambrotype  was  still  shut  up  in  the 
case  and  locked  in  the  drawer  of  the  desk 
when,  a  week  or  two  later,  the  war  broke 
out. 

That  memorable  Monday  when  the 
President  issued  the  call  to  arms  always 
stood  out,  and  with  reason,  with  a  singu- 
lar distinctness  and  vividness  from  the 
mosaic  of  Curlett's  recollections.  For 
the  three  days  past  since  the  news  of 
the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  had  been 
received,  the  spring-time  seemed  to  have 
burst  into  a  glorious  bloom  of  flags  that 
flamed  everywhere  their  bright  colors 
against  the  sky.  It  was  impossible  just 
then  for  the  things  of  life  to  go  on  as  they 
were  used  to  do.  The  streets  seemed  to 
be  full  of  people,  and  everywhere  idle 
men  were  gathered  at  the  corners  with  a 
sort  of  aimless  expectancy  of  they  knew 
not  what. 

The  Govern  or  was  in  town  on  a  visit 
to  Senator  Wei  ford,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  made  a  speech  to  a  great  crowd  from 
the  main  window  of  the  Town  Hall.  Cur- 
lett stood  just  behind  him  on  the  landing 
of  the  staircase,  looking  past  the  figure  of 
the  Governor,  and  down  upon  the  living 
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mass  filling  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Town  Hall.  Every  face  was  turned 
up  toward  the  window,  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  was  dazzling-  bright  with 
the  slanting  sunlight  of  the  afternoon. 
All  these  circumstances  remained  a  very 
vivid  image  in  Curlett's  recollections: 
the  portly  gesticulating  figure  of  the  Gov- 
ernor outlined  against  the  bright  daylight 
outside,  the  indistinct  sound  of  his  voice 
talking  out  into  the  open  air,  the  cool 
whitewashed  interior  of  the  Town  Hall, 
even  the  consciousness  of  the  wooden 
spittoon  filled  with  sodden  sawdust,  to- 
bacco stains,  and  cigar  stumps,  against 
which  his  heels  every  now  and  then 
struck  with  violence.  While  he  stood 
there  a  friend — Archie  Duvall —  came 
pushing  up  the  stairway  through  the 
crowd  to  tell  him  that  they  had  opened  a 
recruiting-office  down  at  the  old  market- 
house,  and  that  Dan  Bigelow  had  enlisted. 

Dan  Bigelow  had  been  a  school-fellow 
of  Curlett's  while  he  was  at  Wagner's 


street  together.  The  young  man  who 
had  just  enlisted  was  drunk  with  his  own 
enthusiasm  ;  his  cheeks  were  flaming  red, 
and  he  seemed  to  stagger  as  he  and  his 
friends  pushed  their  way  through  the 
crowd.  They  cheered  again  and  again, 
and  the  crowd,  catching  somehow  the 
significance  of  what  had  happened,  utter- 
ed responsive  cheers  as  it  made  way  for 
him. 

Young  Bigelow  was  on  his  way  home 
to  tell  his  mother  that  he  had  enlisted. 
She  did  not  yet  know. 

Curlett  and  Duvall  joined  the  others, 
and  the  five  marched  up  the  street  to- 
gether, every  now  and  then  bursting  into 
cheers,  and  always  meeting  a  response  of 
cheering.  As  they  went  past  the  Curlett 
house, Curlett  broke  away  from  them  and 
ran  in  and  up  stairs  for  a  little  silk  flag 
and  gilt  eagle  that  was  his  badge  as  cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  Invincibles. 

He  opened  the  lid  of  the  desk  and  un- 
locked the  drawer  to  find  the  gaudy  rib- 


Military  Academy  and  before  lie  had 
gone  to  college.  The  fact  that  Dan  had 
volunteered  seemed  to  bring  the  actuality 
of  what  was  happening  with  a  thrilling 
realization  to  Curlett's  mind. 

As  he  and  Duvall  pushed  their  way  out 
of  the  Town  Hall  together  they  met  Bige- 
low and  two  other  lads  marching  up  the 


bon.  The  first  thing  that  his  eyes  rested 
upon  was  the  closed  case  of  the  ambro- 
type.  He  took  it  out  of  the  drawer  and 
opened  it.  Instantly  the  face  flashed  out 
to  meet  his  look,  its  eyes  gazing  over  his 
left  shoulder.  He  stood  for  a  long  time 
with  his  own  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fresh 
young  countenance,  hearing  the  while  a 
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distant  cheering  of  men's  voices  from  the 
street  without.  In  his  melted  mood  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
face  look  so  beautiful  as  it  appeared  just 
then.  The  eyes  would  not  look  at  him, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  lips  almost 
quivered  as  with  the  ghostly  shadow  of  a 
tender  smile. 

Then  again  there  came  upon  him,  as 
there  had  sometimes  come  before,  a  sud- 
den realization  that  the  picture  was  really 
the  image  of  a  sweet  young  girl  who  was 
as  actually  and  truly  alive  at  that  moment 
as  he  himself  was  really  and  truly  alive; 
his  own  sister  knew  her.    What  was  she 
doing  now?    Perhaps  even  now  she  was 
burning  with  the  same  passionate  ardor 
that  was  setting  his  own  heart  aflame; 
maybe  her  eyes  were  dim  with  the  same 
generous  enthusiasm   that  dimmed  his 
eyes.    The  thought  of  such  a  union  of 
passion  seemed  to  make  her  presence  very 
near  to  him,  and  he  suddenly 
longed  for  her  with  a  strenuous 
longing  that  was  almost  an  ag- 
ony.   What  if  they  were 
lovers!    What  if  she  stood 
beside  him  now,  liv- 
ing, breathing,  and 
alive !    What  if  she 
should  look  into  his 
eyes  with  those  beau- 
tiful eyes!    What  if 
those  sweet  young 
lips  should  part  to 
say :   ' '  Go,  Tom ;  I 
love  you,  but  I  give 
you  to  your  coun- 
try.     Go,    and  if 
need  be  lay  down 
your  life  for  your 
country." 

"By  God,  I  will 
go !"  he  thought, and 
the  thought  was  so 
vivid  that  it  seemed 
to  him  he  had  spoken 
it  aloud.  Then,  still 
in  the  melting  heat 
of  his  own  warm  fan- 

cyings,  he  lifted  the  ambrotype  to  his  lips 
and  kissed  the  unresponsive  lips  of  the 
cold  flat  image.  A  faint  distrustful  sense 
of  his  own  foolishness  struck  like  a  chill 
across  the  warmth  of  his  thoughts,  but  it 
was  distant,  and  then  it  was  gone,  leaving 
a  purpose  crystallized  behind  it.  "  Yes,  I 
will  go,"  he  said  again  ;  and  then  he  shut 
the  case  of  the  ambrotype  and  slipped  it 


into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  ran 
down  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 

As  he  reached  the  front  door  his  father 
opened  it  from  the  outside  with  his  latch- 
key, and  the  two  stood  face  to  face  in  the 
vestibule.  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
and  then  Curlett  said,  almost  panting] y, 
'•;t  Father,  I'm  going  to  enlist." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  both  hands  upon 
his  father's  shoulders.  Again  there  was 
a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Curlett's  fa- 
ther laid  his  hands  also  upon  Curlett's 
shoulders,  and  so  they  stood  for  a  little 
space,  fronting  one  another.  "Dan  Bige- 
low  has  enlisted,  and  I'm  going  to  enlist 
too,"  said  Curlett. 

The  old  gentleman  pressed  the  shoul- 
ders he  held  very  firmly.  "God  forbid 
that  I  should  say  no  to  you,  Tom!"  he 
said  at  last.  "  You  shall  go,  and  may 
God  bless  you!  Come,  I  will  go  down 
with  you  to  see  the  Governor  now." 

In  those  earlier 
days  there  was  not 
the  after  tragic 
gloom  that  over- 
shadowed the  house- 
hold when  the  son 
quitted  it  for  the 
war.  The  reality  of 
it  all  had  not  yet 
begun.  A  certain 
not  unpleasant  con- 
flict of  emotion 
strove  within  the 
breasts  of  the  father 
and  the  son  as  they 
walked  dowui  the 
street  arm  in  arm 
to  see  the  Governor, 
but  it  was  not  vio- 
lent conflict,  and  the 
thought  of  death  did 
not  go  along  with 
them.  And  when, 
that  evening,  the 
girls  cheered  them- 
selves hoarse  for 
Lieutenant  Tom 
Curlett,  and  when 
they  laughed  and  cried  and  kissed  him 
and  kissed  one  another,  there  was  but 
little  sense  of  terror  and  much  feeling 
of  an  exalted  joy  in  their  passionate  out- 
burst. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Curlett,  following 
the  behest  of  his  ambrotype,  enlisted  to 
fight  for  the  Union. 

It  is  likely  that  he  would  have  enlisted 
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at  any  rate;  it  is  likely,  even,  that  the  de- 
termination to  enlist  was  already  in  his 
mind  when  he  opened  the  case  and  looked 
at  the  face  of  his  ambrotype.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  the  sight  of  the  face  that  had 
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canvas  streets  would  be  alive  with  the 
gay  spread  of  their  crinolines.  They 
used  to  go  from  tent  to  tent,  and  would 
sit  chatting  under  the  hot  yellow  light 
of  the  canvas  roof  with  the  young  offi- 


crystallized  the  thought  into  determina- 
tion, and  it  was  for  the  sake  of  an  ambro- 
type likeness  that  he  enlisted  to  fight  for 
his  country. 

Curlett's  company  and  another — both 
of  which  were  afterward  incorporated 
into  the  Sixth  Regiment  —  at  first  were 
quartered  in  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  a 
formless  aggregation  of  men.  Their  uni- 
forms had  not  come,  and  the  officers  used 
to  go  home  to  sleep  at  night.  In  these 
embryotic  days  of  the  regimental  life  it 
all  took  on  the  glamour  of  play.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  useless  show  of  mount- 
ing guard  and  of  patrolling  up  and  down 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  old  red  brick 
Hall.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  unne- 
cessary drumming  and  fifing.  The  men 
lounged  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  Hall 
and  chaffed  the  girls  who  stood  just  be- 
yond the  guard -line;  and  the  officers 
smoked  cigars  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  Town  Council  room. 

Even  after  the  companies  became  a 
part  of  a  regiment,  and  were  quartered  at 
the  cattle-show  grounds,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  picnic  style  of  soldier- 
ing. The  girls  used  to  come  out  to  the 
Camp  of  an  afternoon,  and  at  times  the 


cers,  glorious  in  their  new  uniforms,  and 
it  was  all  very  gay  and  pleasant. 

Only  when  they  marched  away  from 
town  did  a  shadow  of  the  great  terror 
strike  a  chill  across  the  pleasantness  of 
everything.  They  marched  down  the 
dusty  turnpike  road  and  into  the  Avenue, 
and  then  down  Market  Street.  Every- 
where there  was  a  tumult  of  cheering. 
Ahead  the  band  was  braying  its  strident 
music,  and  a  glittering  line  of  bayonets 
rose  and  fell  in  serpentine  undulations 
behind  it.  Everything  was  seen  as  in 
a  blinding  light  of  passion — the  crowded 
sidewalks,  the  cheering  men,  the  women 
waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  cheer- 
ing more  shrilly,  many  weeping  pas- 
sionately and  clinging  to  one  another. 
A  single  integer  in  all  this,  Curlett 
marched  along  beside  his  company,  car- 
rying his  sword  against  his  shoulder. 
Suddenly  his  father  came  out  from  the 
sidewalk  and  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
marched  along  with  him.  Curlett  looked 
at  him  and  smiled,  but  the  father's  face 
never  changed.  So  they  marched  down 
the  Avenue  and  turned  into  Market  Street, 
and  presently  were  under  the  shadow  of 
the  tall  brick  house  at  the  corner  of 
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Willow  Street.  Curlett  looked  up.  His 
mother  and  sisters  were  at  the  window, 
and  there  were  others  besides,  and  there 
was  a  ceaseless  nutter  of  white  handker- 
chiefs. Just  then  the  wind  caught  the 
gay  silk  flag  and  set  it  to  fluttering;  and 
so  he  passed  by  the  house  and  it  was  left 
behind,  and  nothing  but  the  roaring  of 
cheers  sounded  in  his  ears,  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters. 

All  this  passed  in  a  sort  of  bewildered 
vision,  and  the  glamour  still  lay  upon 
him  as  he  found  himself  at  last  looking 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  passenger-car 
at  the  vernal  landscape  as  it  whirled 
swiftly  away  behind. 

He  had  almost  forgotten  until  then 
that  he  had  slipped  the  ambrotype  into 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  hot  wadded  uni- 
form coat  that  morning.  He  felt  it  now, 
and,  following  an  impulse,  he  furtively 
brought  it  out  into  the  light.  He  open- 
ed the  lid,  still  furtively,  and  took  one 
hasty  look  at  the  face.  Then  he  shut  the 
lid  quickly  and  looked  around;  but  no 
one  had  observed  what  he  had  done. 
Then  he  hooked  the  lids  together,  and 
slipped  the  picture  back  into  his  pocket 
once  more. 

It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  a  man 
accepts  the  change  of  circumstances  that 
happen  to  his  life;  it  was  wonderful  how 
soon  Curlett  began  to  accept  as  a  habit 
the  life  of  the  camp  before  Washington. 

The  universal  barrenness  surrounding 
the  clustered  tents — that  barrenness  that 
belongs  only  to  a  great  gathering  together 
of  men,  the  coming  and  going  of  whose 
countless  footsteps  soon  tramp  into  the 
dust  ail  that  was  tender  and  green  and 
alive;  with  this  there  was  the  peculiar 
musty  smell  that  hangs  about  any  con- 
gestion of  humanity.  There  were  cease- 
less marchings  and  countermarchings, 
and  the  iterated  monotony  of  familiar 
unloved  faces  seen  day  after  day,  with 
but  little  change  or  alteration;  the  wide 
clusters  of  white  tents  covering  the  slopes 
of  the  parched  and  dusty  hills;  the  glint 
of  weapons;  now  and  then  the  outburst- 
ing  thudding  drub  of  drums,  or  maybe 
the  distant  keen  falsetto  of  the  bugle  call 
from  the  cavalry  camp  over  toward  the 
river;  a  dusty  haze  along  the  horizon, 
and  a  distant  white  vision  of  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  rising  like  a  bubble  into  the 
warm  sky. 

These  were  the  new  circumstances  of 
Curlett's  life,  and  it  was  wonderful  how 


soon  they  became  accepted  as  living  facts; 
how  soon  the  dear  home  life  left  behind 
became  blunted  into  a  more  remote  thing 
of  memory. 

The  ambrotype  had  long  since  been 
put  away  into  Curlett's  portmanteau,  and 
now  it  was  almost  forgotten,  excepting 
when  he  came  upon  it  when  turning 
over  his  linen  for  a  clean  shirt  or  collar. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  was  not  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  Curlett  re-enlist- 
ed after  his  three  months  had  expired, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  No 
doubt  his  negro  servant  Ben  often  look- 
ed at  the  ambrotype  when  he  was  turning 
over  the  contents  of  the  young  captain's 
portmanteau,  and  no  doubt  he  as  often 
wondered  who  the  pretty  Yankee  lady 
could  be. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  did  not  see  any- 
thing of  actual  service  until  the  spring 
following,  when  McClellan  began  his  ad- 
vance upon  Richmond  by  way  of  York- 
town  and  the  Peninsula.  When  the 
transport  that  brought  the  regiment  down 
the  bay  touched  the  shore,  they  found  that 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  on,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  they  landed  they  were 
ordered  to  advance  up  the  Yorktown 
road.  Everywhere  there  were  signs  of 
dreadful  activity:  sick  men,  wounded 
men  with  bloody  bandages,  ambulances, 
ammunition-wagons,  horses,  wagons,  and 
over  all  and  above  all  the  distant  a'rum- 
bling  detonation  of  the  battle  going  on. 
As  the  regiment  marched  up  the  road 
they  met  everywhere  the  broken,  back- 
ward drift  of  wounded  men  and  shattered 
wagons  from  the  front,  and  every  mo- 
ment the  noise  of  conflict  grew  louder 
and  louder. 

Then,  almost  suddenly,  Curlett  saw  a 
dead  man  lying  pretty  close  to  the  road- 
side. He  had  been  dressed  in  a  dusty 
blue  uniform,  and  there  was  something 
singularly  dreadful  in  the  stiff,  grotesque 
huddle  in  which  he  lay;  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  suggestive  of  death  in 
the  way  the  yarn  stocking  was  pushed 
down  about  the  shoe-top,  showing  a  bit  of 
the  waxy,  lifeless  leg.  The  musket  lay 
half  under  the  body;  you  could  just  see 
his  canteen  under  his  coat,  and  his  haver- 
sack was  tumbled  off  to  one  side.  A  lit- 
tle while  ago  and  everything — musket, 
canteen,  haversack — everything  had  been 
full  of  life.  Now  all  was  dead  and  mo- 
tionless, with  a  death  of  which  there  is  no 
similitude. 
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All  this  Curlett 
saw  with  a  certain 
falling  away  of  the 
heart  as  he  trotted 
up  the  road  on  a 
double-quick  at  the 
head  of  his  compa- 
ny, and  then  al- 
most immediately 
he  observed  that 
there  were  other  1 
motionless  figures 
dressed  in  blue  ly- 
ing here  and  there 
scattered  through 
the  woods,  and  he 
recognized  with  a 
secondary  thrilling 
of  the  senses  that 
he  was  almost  in 
the  actual  presence 
of  battle.  The  rat- 
tling of  musketry 
was  sounding  very 
near. 

This  was  his 
first  sight  of  such 
things.  Afterward 

he  became  so  used  to  the  continued  suc- 
cession of  cannonading  and  of  musketry 
volleying,  to  the  universal  spectacle  of 
waste  and  destruction,  to  the  sight  of 
burning  and  ruined  houses,  bloated  car- 
casses of  horses,  broken  wagons  and  shat- 
tered cannon,  scattered  accoutrements, 
muskets  and  caps  and  canteens  and  dead 
men,  that  it  in  turn  became  the  accepted 
thing  of  life,  and  the  camp  at  Washing- 
ton a  blunted  memory. 

Williamsburg  was  his  first  battle.  His 
last  was  Malvern  Hill.  Of  that  last  bat- 
tle he  only  saw  the  close.  The  Sixth 
Regiment  had  been  held  in  reserve,  and 
was  only  marched  down  the  slope  to 
meet  the  last  charge,  made  about  six 


o'clock.     As  Curlett  trotted  at 
the  head  of  his  company  down 
the  hill  he  rather  sensed 
than  saw  how  everywhere 
was  the  scattered  debris 
of  battle,  now  so  fa- 
miliar   to    him — 
dead  men,  wound- 
ed men,  caps,  mus- 
kets, canteens, 
belts,  knapsacks, 
and  what  not  pep- 
pered everywhere 
along  the  slopes. 
Through   this  the 
regiment  trotted  at 
double  -  quick,  to 
be  formed  behind 
a    battery  which 
was  steadily  firing 
through  the  slant- 
ing afternoon  into 
the    depths    of  a 
pine  woods  a  few 
hundred  yards 
away.    A  mist  of 
return  firing  hung 
along  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  with  denser  clouds  of  smoke 
covering  the  ground  where  a  park  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  stood  to  the  right.  Bul- 
lets and  cannon-balls  were  cutting  down 
the  men  as  they  stood  in  line;  and  Curlett 
was  busy  steadying  the  wavering  ranks 
with  his  voice,  when  he  suddenly  felt  him- 
self struck  a  violent  blow  upon  the  shoul- 
der and  chest.    Almost  instantly  his  eyes 
seemed  to  grow  weak,  and  he  partly  fell, 
partly  sank  forward  upon  his  knees,  sup- 
porting himself  with  his  right  hand.  He 
did  not  realize  at  first  what  had  happened 
to  him,  nor  until  he   looked  down  and 
with  dim  eyes  saw  that  his  supporting 
hand  was  red  and  shining  with  scarlet 
blood  that  was  pouring  down  his  arm. 
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He  put  up  the  other  hand  to  his  breast, 
and  felt  there  a  hole  where  it  had  been 
all  a  solid  body  before.  Then  he  saw 
that  that  hand  also  was  covered  over  with 
blood,  and  in  a  flash  lie  realized  how  ter- 
ribly he  was  wounded. 

For  days  now  he  had  seen  men  wound- 
ed and  mangled  in  battle,  but  now  that 
the  same  thing-  had  so  suddenly  happened 
to  him  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  it 
could  be  so.  Some  of  liis  men  had  lifted 
him  back  out  of  the  way  of  their  feet. 
The  thunder  of  battle  beat  stunningly 
upon  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  and 
after  a  while  he  heard  the  sound  of  cheer- 
ing, and  knew  that  the  enemy  had  been 
beaten  back.  There  was  something  in 
his  mouth.  He  spat  it  out,  and  it  was  red. 
Was  he  going  to  die  ?  His  vitals  shrunk 
at  the  dreadful  thought. 

That  which  followed  was  all  a  night- 
mare of  events,  succeeding  one  another 
without  any  of  the  usual  divisions  into 
time  and  order  of  happening.  He  suf- 
fered— he  must  have  suffered  terribly — 
but  it  somehow  seemed  very  remote  from 
him,  unbelievable,  monstrous,  impossible. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  his  groaning  was 
altogether  disproportionately  great  to  the 
pain  he  was  enduring;  but  it  was  a  relief 
to  groan,  and  so  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
racking  sighs. 

By-and-by  some  men  came  and  car- 
ried him  away  on  a  stretcher,  and  then 
there  succeeded  the  vision  of  the  field- 
hospital,  the  lamp-light  shining  on  the 
red-armed  surgeons  and  the  unspeakable 
shambles,  the  indescribable  horrors.  In 
the  supreme  weakness  of  his  self-pity  he 
almost  wept  to  think  that  men  could  be  so 
merciless  as  to  shoot  and  mangle  brother 
men  as  he  was  shot  and  mangled.  By- 
and-by  the  surgeon  looked  at  him  with  a 
merciless  brevity,  to  say,  ';  I  can't  do  any- 
thing for  this  man."  And  then  he  was 
lifted  into  the  ambulance  and  carried 
away,  heaving  and  yawing  over  the  ruts, 
through  the  night.  He  heard  himself 
groaning  with  the  other  groaning  men; 
but  still  his  sufferings  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing apart  from  himself;  still  it  seemed 
impossible  that  so  monstrous  a  thing  could 
really  have  happened  to  him. 

He  could  not  tell  whether  that  hapless 
night  was  of  long  or  short  duration,  but 
by-and-by  it  Avas  daytime  again.  Then, 
after  a  while,  they  carried  him  across  the 
gang-plank  and  into  the  saloon  of  a  steam- 
boat, and  laid  him  on  one  of  the  many 


beds  stretching  away  in  a  long  line  from 
aft  forward.  There  were  doctors  and 
nurses  and  attendants,  and  by-and-by  his 
own  negro  servant  Ben  came  with  his 
portmanteau  and  set  it  at  the  head  of  his 
cot.  All  this  he  saw,  but  dimly  and  half 
consciously. 

War  is  a  terrible  thing. 

The  same  flat  succession  of  events 
brought  him  at  last  to  the  hospital  at 
Washington.  First  there  was  the  puls- 
ing throb  of  the  steamboat,  the  sense  of 
motion,  the  sound  of  watery  rushing,  the 
feeling  of  cool  saline  draughts  of  air 
breathed  through  the  wide  saloon  filled 
with  its  rows  of  cots;  then  the  arrival  at 
Washington,  the  bustle,  the  noise,  the 
racking  agony  of  being  moved,  the  am- 
bulance, a  dim  sight  of  familiar  streets 
seen  from  so  strange  an  observation- 
point;  then  the  dull  and  leaden  quiet  of 
the  hospital.  Whether  this  was  a  long 
time  or  a  short  time,  whether  it  occupied 
hours  or  days,  he  could  not  tell.  He  was 
only  sensible  that  the  events  occurred  in 
succession. 

He  felt  no  emotion,  neither  of  pleasure 
nor  of  surprise,  when — was  it  a  day  or 
two  later?  —  he  beheld  his  father  come 
into  the  ward  of  the  hospital,  accompanied 
by  the  surgeon  in  charge.  At  that  time 
they  thought  that  he  could  not  live,  and 
the  father's  face  was  gray  and  drawn,  for 
the  son  was  an  only  son. 

No  greeting  passed  between  the  two. 
The  father  said  that  the  mother  was  at 
the  hotel,  and  the  son  replied  with  a  faint 
smile,  but  that  was  all.  The  old  gentle- 
man sat  for  a  little  while  gazing  in  silence 
at  his  son,  as  he  lay  there  so  pale,  so 
motionless,  so  remotely  weak.  He  did 
not  stay  long,  but  soon  went  away;  and 
if  Curlett  felt  any  emotion  at  all,  it  was 
one  of  relief,  for  while  his  father  was  sit- 
ting there  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  agony 
of  his  hurt  was  more  keen  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  bear. 

Those  grotesque  horrors  that  grew  up 
in  the  hospital  wards  as  men  waxed  bet- 
ter or  worse!  One  night  about  midnight 
a  man  got  out  of  his  bed  and  hopped  up 
and  down  on  one  leg  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness, shouting  out  orders  and  singing, 
while  the  stump  of  his  other  poor  shat- 
tered leg  stuck  out  with  a  dreadful  gro- 
tesqueness.  He  continued  hopping  and 
shouting  and  singing  until  the  atten- 
dants picked  him  up  and  laid  him  bod- 
ily down  in  his  bed  again.     Curlett  lay 
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watching"  it  all,  but  in  the  supreme  selfish- 
ness of  so  great  a  sickness  his  only  feel- 
ing was  one  of  weak  relief  when  the  noise 
had  stopped. 

He  had  been  lying  there  about  a 
week  when  one  morning  he  opened  his 
eyes  to  find  the  ambrotype,  now  almost 
forgotten,  standing  upon  the  little  table 
at  the  head  of  his  bed.  It  stood  with  the 
velvet-lined  case  half  opened,  as  it  had 
stood  upon  the  bureau  at  home.  Curlett 
wondered  faintly  how  it  had  come  there, 
and  then  his  mind  wandered  off  into  other 
paths.  The  nurse,  a  large,  red-cheeked 
woman  from  Ohio,  hovered  about  him  all 
that  morning,  and  finally  asked  him,  with 
a  meaning  emphasis,  if  there  was  not  some 
one  to  whom  he  would  like  to  write  a  let- 
ter. It  must  have  been  she,  then,  who 
set  the  picture  there.  Curlett  smiled  as 
he  recognized  the  futile  romance  she  must 
have  built  up  about  the  image.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  then  smiled  again  at  the 
fleeting  disappointment  that  flitted  across 
the  nurse's  wide,  honest  face. 

The  ambrotype  stood  there  undisturb- 
ed ;  and  when  in  the  afternoon  his  father 
came,  Curlett  saw  him  look  several  times 
toward  the  picture.  Again  he  smiled, 
but  still  he  said  nothing.  The  old  gentle- 
man asked  no  questions,  and  Curlett  lay 
silent,  though  he  understood  that  a  mis- 
taken inference  must  be  passing  through 
the  parent's  mind. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  next  day  that  he 


reached  weakly  out  and  took  up  the  pic- 
ture from  where  it  stood.  He  held  it  be- 
fore him  as  he  lay  with  his  cheek  upon 
the  pillow,  and  looked  at  it  for  a  long 
time.  "  Well,  young  lady,"  he  said,  un- 
der his  breath,  "and  what  do  you  think 
about  it  all?"  But  the  pictured  lips  never 
changed  their  set  smile,  assumed  when  the 
cap  had  been  removed  from  the  lens,  and 
the  eyes  still  looked  abstractedly  over  his 
shoulder  and  toward  the  cot  beyond,  where 
a  German  major  lay  about  to  die  of  gan- 
grene. 

How  strange  it  is  that  the  terror  of 
such  great  things  as  these  should  grow  so 
dim  and  vague  after  they  have  passed  by 
and  gone!  You  remember  little  trivial 
things  so  vividly,  but  such  times  of  terror, 
how  vague  and  formless  do  they  become 
when  they  are  removed  into  the  past! 
After  Curlett  was  convalescent  and  had 
been  taken  home,  he  looked  bade  from 
the  pleasant,  familiar  things  to  which  he 
had  returned,  and  from  the  self-indulged 
languor  of  his  invalidism,  to  those  dark 
hours  of  flame  and  iron  and  dust  and 
blood  and  death  almost  as  though  they 
had  been  something  that  he  had  dreamed 
as  a  nightmare,  and  from  which  he  had 
awakened. 

There  was  something  very  pleasant  in 
those  days  of  his  convalescence  at  home. 
The  early  October  weather  had  never 
seemed  so  golden  bright  and  warm.  Some- 
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times  he  would  sit  out  in  the  yellow  sun- 
shine of  the  side  yard,  under  the  Wash- 
ington pear-tree,  a  table  with  his  medicine 
beside  him,  his  legs  wrapped  in  blankets, 
and  pillows  tucked  in  behind  his  back. 
Always  his  mother  or  his  sisters  would 
be    sitting  with 
him,    the  one 
reading  aloud 
while  the  others 
worked  at  their 
embroidery,  and 
there   were  cer- 
tain   novels  of 
Trol  lope's  that, 
when     he  read 
them    in  after- 
years,  always 
called  up  an  im- 
age of  those  plea- 
sant days  of  slow 
recovery. 

One  day  when 
he  was  still  fur- 
ther advanced 
toward  health  he 
was  sitting  in  the 

library  with  Rosalind,  a  fire  of  hickory 
logs  nickering  with  a  lingering  comfort 
back  of  the  brass  andirons  and  the  wire 
screen.  Rosalind  was  very  busy  with  her 
sewing,  her  rosewood  work-box  open  on 
the  table  beside  her,  her  loose  sleeves 
rustling  every  now  and  then  as  she  drew 
the  thread.  When  she  spoke  she  did  not 
look  up  from  her  work.  "I  wrote  to 
Flora  Smith  this  morning,  Tom,  and  ask- 
ed her  to  come  here  for  a  visit,"  and  then 
she  added,  "I  heard  from  Carrie  Sum- 
mervill  that  Flora  is  visiting  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  so  I  thought  I'd  write  to 
her." 

The  hall  clock  ticked  very  loudly  in 
the  pause  that  followed.  "Look  here, 
Rosalind,"  Curlett  began,  suddenly,  "  I 
think  I  know  what  you've  got  in  your 
head.  I  suppose  it's  that  ambrotype  put 
it  there.  But  you're  altogether  at  sea 
about  it.  I'd  be  very  glad  to  meet  the 
young  lady,  but  I  never  saw  her  in  my 
life." 

Rosalind  looked  up  almost  as  with  dis- 
may. "Never  saw  her!"  she  repeated. 
"  Why,  papa  said  that  you  had  that  am- 
brotype picture  of  her  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  all  the  time  you  were  lying  in  the 
hospital  at  Washington !" 

"  And  so  you've  all  been  talking  it  over 
among  yourselves,  have  you?"  said  Cur- 
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lett;  but  lie  still  felt  too  weakly  indifferent 
to  formulate  any  explanation. 

"  So  you  never  saw  Flora  Smith?"  Ro- 
salind asked  again  by-and-by. 

"No." 

Presently  Rosalind  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"Well,  "she  said, 
"  I' ve  asked  Flora 
to  come  and  see 
us—" 

"  To  see  me, 
perhaps,"  Curlett 
interpolated,  and 
Rosalind  accept- 
ed the  amend- 
ment with  anoth- 
er laugh. 

"  — and  I  told 
her  all  about  the 
ambrotype,"  she 
continued,  "  and 
how  you  car- 
ried it  with  you 
through  the  war, 
and  how  it  stood 
at  your  bedside 
all  the  while 
you  lay  sick  at  the  hospital." 

"The  deuce  you  did!"  said  Curlett. 
"Well,"  he  added,  presently,  "there's 
one  comfort;  she  won't  come." 

A  day  or  two  later  Rosalind  came  to 
him  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
"  Well,  Tom,"  she  said,  "I've  heard  from 
Flora  Smith,  and  she's  coming  here  on  a 
visit."  Curlett  looked  steadily  at  her, 
and  she  continued:  "But  you  needn't 
be  alarmed;  she's  not  going  to  visit  us. 
She's  going  to  stay  with  Carrie  Summer- 
vill.  She  doesn't  say  a  word  about  the 
ambrotype." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Curlett. 
It  was  perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore Curlett  met  the  real  Flora  Smith. 

In  general  the  invalid  soldier  of  that 
day  lived  in  a  sort  of  effeminate  idleness. 
The  men  were  all  busy  at  their  work,  and 
only  the  women  were  left  to  look  after 
him.  He  was  always  surrounded  by  them. 
There  was  hardly  a  woman's  sewing-cir- 
cle at  which  you  might  not  find  a  sick- 
looking  soldier  pottering  around  in  the 
feminine  atmosphere,  petted  and  coddled 
almost  like  a  child. 

So  it  was  with  Curlett.  His  sisters  al- 
ways brought  their  visitors  into  the  room 
where  he  was.  Sometimes  they  nearly 
filled  the  space  with  their  crinolines  and 
the  gay  chatter  of  their  talking.  He  would 
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join  in  their  talk,  and  they  were  always 
very  indulgent  in  including  the  sick  man 
in  their  conversation. 

Miss  Flora  Smith  came  with  such  a 
bevy  of  four  or  five  bright  young  girls, 
and  Curlett  looked  up  at  her  at  first  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  reached  out 
his  thin  pale  hand  to  her,  and  felt  her 
soft  warm  grasp.  She  was  very  pretty, 
with  a  bright,  alert  expression,  due,  per- 
haps, to  the  high  arching  of  her  finely 
pencilled  eyebrows.  She  was  very  shy 
for  a  while,  but  Curlett  could  see  that  she 
was  watching  him  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
nocently frank  curiosity.  He  laughed  as 
he  talked  with  the  others,  for  he  was  pro- 
digiously amused  at  the  difference  be- 
tween the  living  Flora  Smith  and  the  am- 
brotype  picture. 

By-and-by  the  opportunity  offered,  and 
Curlett  went  over  and  sat  down  beside 
her  on  the  smooth  hair-cloth  sofa.  She 


was  going  to  say.  She  spoke  with  a  cer- 
tain innocent  directness  that  seemed  to 
be  very  characteristic  with  her. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  how  you  got  an 
ambrotype  likeness  of  me,  Mr.  Cur- 
lett?" 

"I  didn't,"  said  Curlett;  ;'it  was  a 
likeness  of  some  other  girl.  I  guess 
my  girl's  name  must  have  been  'Fanny' 
Smith." 

"Oh!"  she  said,  almost  blankly,  and 
then  she  blushed  red. 

Curlett  laughed.  "But  I  like  Miss 
Flora  Smith  ever  so  much  better  than 
Miss  Fanny  Smith,"  he  said. 

In  the  two  weeks  that  followed,  Curlett 
saw  her  almost  every  day.  She  was  in- 
deed a  sweet  and  lovely  girl,  and  it  would 
in  any  case  have  been  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  fall  in  love 
with  her. 

It  chanced  to  be  a  period  of  soft,  al- 


blushed  perceptibly  at  his  presence,  and 
then  smiled  at  him,  and  presently  they 
were  talking  together  with  greater  and 
greater  ease.  At  last  she  turned  toward 
him,  and  even  before  she  spoke  he  knew 
by  the  expression  ^f  her  face  what  she 


most  summerlike  weather,  but  full  of  the 
golden  glow  of  autumn,  and  every  day 
Curlett  would  walk  up  as  far  as  the  Sum- 
mervills'  house,  supporting  himself  with 
a  cane,  and  moving  very  languidly. 
Nearly  always  he  would  find  Miss  Flora 
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at  home,  and  he  would  sit  for  a  while 
talking-  aimless  nothings,  but  feeling-  con- 
tinually the  presence  of  the  still,  pellucid 
joy  of  the  ardent  love  that  filled  his 
bosom — a  joy  that  was  only  broken  into 
by  those  delicious  pangs,  those  tender,  suf- 
focating* strictures  about  the  heart  when  a 
touch  of  her  dress,  a  glance,  a  sudden  fra- 
grance, would  strike  a  keener  rapture  into 
his  bosom. 

And  she.  What  emotions  stirred  within 
her  innocent  young  soul?  Who  can  tell 
such  a  secret  as 
that  ?  Curlett 
only  saw  that 
she  seemed  to 
avoid  him  when 
there  were  oth- 
ers present.  He 
knew  intuitively 
that  the  other 
girls  teased  her 
about  him,  and 
her  shy  reserve 
seemed  to  aug- 
ment the  strong 
and  passionate 
desire  that  drew 
him  to  her. 

She  was  only 
to  remain  for 
two  weeks,  and 
Curlett  counted 

out  those  few  precious  golden  days,  cling- 
ing lingeringly  to  every  moment  as  it 
passed. 

On  her  last  day  in  town  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  she  and  a  number  of  other 
girls  were  to  take  tea  at  the  Curletts'  house, 
and  that  a  number  of  young  men  were  to 
come  in  after  tea  to  spend  the  even- 
ing. The  young  ladies  came  dropping 
in  about  five  o'clock,  gathering  in  the 
library  where  Curlett  sat,  and  where  the 
slanting  sunlight  came  in  under  the  half- 
raised  green  Venetian  blinds,  lying  in 
wide  squares  of  golden  radiance  upon  the 
carpeted  floor. 

It  seemed  to  Curlett  that  Miss  Flora 
withdrew  more  than  usually  far  away 
from  him  into  her  innocent  reserve.  She 
talked  vivaciously  and  gayly  with  the 
other  girls,  bul  she  had  hardly  a  word  for 
him.  It  was  Rosalind  who  somehow  con- 
trived to  leave  him  and  her  together. 
How  his  sister  managed  it  Curlett  never 
could  tell,  for  women  contrive  such  things 
very  dexterously.  He  only  knew  that 
presently  they  were  aloxie,  and  he  found 


that  his  heart  was  beating  very  thickly 
and  heavily.  She  had  made  one  helpless 
effort  to  go  out  of  the  room  with  Rosa- 
lind; now  she  sat  quite  still,  leaning  back 
in  her  chair  in  silence,  and  he  watched 
her  sweet  young  bosom  rising  and  falling 
as  she  wound  a  thin  lace  handkerchief 
around  and  around  her  finger.  By-and- 
by  he  broke  the  awkward  silence  to  tell 
her  he  was  sorry  she  was  going  away  the 
next  day. 

She  replied  that  she  too  was  sorry. 

He  wondered 
if  she  would  ever 
come  back  again. 

Perhaps  she 
would  —  some- 
time— again. 

There  was  a 
long  pause,  and 
then  he  said  that 
he  never  thought 
he  could  be  so 
sorry  for  any- 
thing as  he  was 
that  she  was  go- 
ing away.  She 
did  not  reply 
to  the  tangled 
speech,  and  again 
there  was  a  space 
of  silence. 

"  Do  you  know 
he  asked  at  last. 
She  did  not  reply.  He  gazed  ardently 
at  her;  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes,  but  sat 
winding  the  handkerchief  around  and 
around  her  finger.  k'  Because  I  love 
you,"  he  breathed. 

The  next  room  was  full  of  the  chatter 
of  girlish  voices,  but  the  stillness  in  his 
ears  was  as  the  stillness  when  the  uni- 
verse was  created.  Glancing  through  the 
open  folding-doors,  you  might  see  the  par- 
lor vivacious  with  young  faces  and  cloudy 
dresses,  but  they  two  sat  alone  in  all  the 
world.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  By-and-by  she  shyly 
raised  her  brown  eyes  and  looked  at  him 
in  the  face.  She  did  not  remove  her  gaze, 
and  so  they  sat  looking  at  one  another, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  all  things 
dissolved  away  between  him  and  her. 

"Don't  you  know  I  love  you?"  he 
breathed  again. 

Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came. 
Nevertheless  he  understood,  and  he  be- 
held nothing  but  her  eyes  looking  at 
him. 


why  I  am  so  sorry?' 
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"You  won't  go  away  to-morrow,  will 
you?"  he  whispered,  breathlessly.  And  in 
the  same  breathless  whisper  she  replied, 

"  Not  if  you  want  me  to  stay." 

"  I  do  want  you.    Will  you  stay?" 

"Yes." 

Then  Rosalind  came,  and  at  her  com- 
ing- that  sphere  of  golden  joy  was  broken 
into  fragments. 

"What  are  you  two  doing  here?"  she 
said,  and  her  words  struck  loud  upon 
their  passion.  Flora  got  up  and  threw 
her  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her  once 
and  again,  and  Rosalind  instantly  under- 
stood it  all. 

And  the  ambrotype. 

Some  three  or  four  days  later  Curlett 
and  she  sat  together  again  in  the  library. 
CurleU  had  read  to  her  the  cordial  letter 
he  had  that  morning  received  from  her 
father,  and  now  they  were  talking  with 
a  broken  talk  that  dropped  like  honey. 
Something  suggested  the  ambrotype,  and 
Curlett  began  telling  her  all  about  it — 
how  he  had  found  it,  how  he  used  to  keep 
it  on  his  bureau,  how  he  used  to  stand 
looking  at  it  and  dreaming  over  it,  how 
it  had  inspired  him  to  enlist  for  the  war, 
how  it  had  stood  at  his  bedside  in  the  hos- 
pital all  the  while  he  had  been  lingering 
between  life  and  death.  As  he  talked  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  her  portrait 


that  he  was  telling  her  about;  he  alto- 
gether forgot  that  it  was  not  a  likeness 
of  her.  She  listened  in  silence  and  made 
no  response.  "  I'll  get  it  and  show  it  to 
you,"  he  said. 

k'  Oh,  you  needn't  mind,"  she  said, 
coolly,  indifferently. 

"Yes,  but  I  would  like  you  to  see  it," 
he  persisted;  and  then  she  allowed  him  to 
go  and  get  it. 

He  opened  the  case  and  handed  it  to 
her,  and  she  took  it  almost  listlessly. 
She  looked  at  it  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  she  said,  "Well,  I  must  say  I  can't 
admire  your  taste." 

Curlett  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  broke  into  a  helpless  laugh.  He 
recognized  how,  as  he  had  one  time  been 
so  stirred  by  a  fanciful  and  diaphanous 
love  for  that  ambrotype,  so  now  she  was 
moved  with  as  diaphanous  and  as  un- 
substantial a  jealousy. 

She  reached  the  picture  back  to  him 
with  a  distinct  air  of  offence  at  his  laugh, 
and  before  he  shut  the  case  he  himself 
looked  at  the  pictured  face.  How  flat  it 
was — how  lifeless!  It  was  the  counte- 
nance of  a  rather  pretty  girl — that  was 
all. 

So  in  the  lapse  of  time  do  our  ideals 
always  become  flat  and  lifeless,  the  real- 
ities alone  retaining  their  substance  and 
vitality. 
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BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

PART  II. 
PRESIDENT  KRUGER. 


IT  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  do  more 
than  record  a  few  personal  notes 
about  Paul  Kruger.  At  a  later  date  I 
may  attempt  to  fill  in  this  picture  by 
drawing  upon  the  stores  of  official  publi- 
cations covering  the  years  of  his  public 
life;  but  now  I  shall  seek  to  give  answer 
to  a  question  that  is  often  heard:  "  What 
sort  of  a  man  is  this  grand  old  Boer?" 
And  let  me  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that 


what  I  am  here  penning  is  partly  from 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Kruger  himself,  partly 
from  his  State  Secretary,  Dr.  Leyds,  and 
very  largely  from  intimates  who  have 
had  the  President's  permission  to  speak 
in  regard  to  his  early  life. 

It  was  on  May  30,  1896,  that  I  first  set 
foot  in  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal, 
named  Pretoria,  after  the  Boer  leader 
Pretorius.    It  was  about  noon;  the  sun 
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was  broiling  down  as  it  does  in  Texas; 
the  broad,  dusty  streets  reminded  me  of 
an  average  prairie  town  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  this  impression  was  further 
heightened  by  noting  great  freight- wag- 
ons drawn  by  sixteen  oxen,  and  scrawny 
mustangs  galloping  about,  with  sunburnt, 
shaggy -  bearded  Boers  astride  of  them. 
There  was  a  flavor  of  cowboy  and  som- 
brero to  the  scene.  With  me  was  Mr. 
Chapin,the  acting  United  States  consul. 
He  had  with  him  official  authority  to  ap- 
propriate the  body  of  an  American  citi- 
zen, John  Hays  Hammond,  take  him  to 
Johannesburg,  to  the  bedside  of  his  sick 
wife,  and  then  bring  him  back  to  Pretoria. 
Mr.  Hammond  was  in  the  town  jail,  and 
Mr.  Chapin  had  cheerfully  given  up  his 
time  in  order  to  do  this  act  of  mercy  for 
a  woman  in  distress. 

Why  Mr.  Hammond  was  in  jail  is 
another  story.  Without  pretending  to 
pass  here  upon  the  merits  of  Boer  legisla- 
tion, it  did  strike  me  that  something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  judiciary  of  a  country 
that  found  it  necessary  to  treat  as  a  felon 
such  a  man  as  John  Hays  Hammond. 

Arrived  at  the  jail,  we  found  the  en- 
trance encumbered  by  dozens  of  wagons, 
and  learned  that  President  Kruger  had 
that  very  morning  released  some  fifty  of 
the  "Uitlanders"  who  had  been  confined 
as  traitors.  Hammond  was  not  of  this 
number,  so  our  acting  consul  applied  to 
the  janitor  with  an  official  request  for 
him.  The  jailer,  named  Duplessis,  sent 
back  word  that  he  was  too  much  occu- 
pied then  to  attend  to  Mr.  Chapin,  and 
that  he  had  better  return  later  —  in  an 
hour  or  so.  We  did  as  we  were  ordered, 
much  wondering  at  this.  But  on  re- 
turning to  the  place  we  learned  that  this 
same  Duplessis  had  meanwhile  slipped 
out  himself,  taking  Hammond  with  him, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  mig-ht 
thereby  himself  have  a  holiday  and  earn 
a  fee  into  the  bargain.  So  poor  Ham- 
mond, after  five  months  of  petty  torture 
in  the  society  of  black  convicts,  was  on 
tli is  day  robbed  of  the  society  of  a  friend 
and  made  to  share  his  sketchy  liberty 
with  a  jailer,  even  though  the  official  au- 
thority had  been  given  which  allowed 
him  two  days  of  liberty. 

Sadly  we  went  back  to  the  town,  to 
hear  that  Hammond  had  been  seen  leav- 
ing Pretoria  for  Johannesburg  in  charge 
of  the  jailer,  and  so  our  acting  consul 
had  a  worse  than  wasted  day. 
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That  afternoon,  when  it  was  almost 
dark,  a  Boer  member  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Assembly  said  to  me, 

"  Have  you  met  the  President?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"  Then  come  along  with  me." 

There  was  a  refreshing  simplicity  about 
this  procedure  that  suggested  a  pastoral 
if  not  patriarchal  form  of  government. 
We  walked  for  ten  minutes  along:  one  of 
the  many  broad,  unpaved  streets  of  the 
little  town,  until  we  came  to  five  army 
tents  pitched  on  a  vacant  corner  lot. 

"What  is  that  camp  doing  here  in 
town?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  that  is  for  the  President's  sentry 
guard." 

"Odd,"  thought  I.  "The  American 
President  manages  seventy  millions  and 
doesn't  even  have  a  policeman  at  his 
door,  and  here  in  a  republic  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  whites  the  Pre- 
sident has  to  be  guarded  by  soldiers." 
Later  I  found  that  whenever  Mr.  Kruger 
went  to  or  from  the  government  office  he 
was  invariably  surrounded  by  six  mount- 
ed troopers  armed  with  carbines,  and  com- 
manded by  an  officer.  The  government 
offices  were  surrounded  by  soldiers  bear- 
ing rifles,  and  two  sentinels  paced  up  and 
down  before  the  windows  of  the  execu- 
tive chamber,  looking  in  from  time  to 
time  to  see  that  all  was  safe.  Of  course 
this  room  is  on  the  ground-floor.  Wheth- 
er the  government  indulged  in  these  ex- 
travagant military  precautions  from  se- 
rious apprehension  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's life,  or  whether  it  did  so  in  order 
to  make  the  farmer  constituents  believe 
that  the  Uitlanders*  were  plotting  to  kid- 
nap or  assassinate  their  leader,  I  do  not 
venture  here  to  express  an  opinion. 

Opposite  the  five  army  tents  stood  a 
long  low  house,  all  the  rooms  of  which 
were  on  the  ground -floor.  A  veranda 
ran  along  the  front,  and  perhaps  six  feet 
of  shrubbery  separated  the  stoop  from 
the  sidewalk.  It  was  a  typical  farm- 
house, such  as  a  prosperous  Boer  farmer 
would  be  inclined  to  build,  and  was  al- 
most concealed  by  lofty  shade  trees. 
There  was  no  driveway  to  the  front  door, 
no  sign  that  the  house  contained  any  but 
an  average  citizen  of  Pretoria.  But  at 
the  wicket- gate  were  two  soldiers  with 
rifles,  who  challenged  us  as  we  attempted 
to  pass.     My  friend  the  legislator  said 

*  Uitlander  is  our  oullaiider,  German  Ausliinder, 
and  refers  to  aliens  as  distinguished  from  citizens. 
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who  he  was,  and  that  sufficed,  for  no  fur- 
ther questions  were  asked.  The  front 
door  was  wide  open;  we  rang  no  bell, 
but  walked  into  the  small  and  rather  fee- 
bly lighted  hallway,  and  looked  about  us 
in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
a  servant.  But  no  servant  was  to  be 
seen,  though  we  walked  through  to  the 
back  of  the  house  and  made  as  diligent  a 
search  as  the  circumstances  warranted. 

Then  we  returned  to  the  front  door. 
To  the  right  of  the  hall  was  a  reception- 
room,  occupied  by  a  few  ladies,  who  were, 
I  presume,  calling  upon  Mrs.  Kruger. 
To  the  ieft  was  a  corresponding  room,  but 
the  door  was  closed.  Gruff  voices  I  could 
distinctly  hear,  and  my  friend  said,  in  a 
relieved  voice,  "He's  there ;  it's  all  right !" 

I  thought,  "On  the  contrary,  it's  all 
wrong."  For  I  had  no  mind  to  intrude 
myself  upon  Paul  Kruger  when  he  was 
talking  gruffly  with  his  fellow-burghers. 
I  had  also  just  learned  that  the  liberated 
prisoners  had  come  from  jail  directly  to 
Kruger's  house,  and  there  thanked  him 
for  his  clemency.  I  felt  that  this  must 
have  been  a  hard  official  day  for  the  aged 
statesman,  and  that  he  was  having  at  that 
moment  another  of  the  many  political 
tussles  through  which  he  has  had  to 
make  his  way  in  order  to  rule  with  effect 
amongst  people  like  himself. 

My  law-making  friend  knocked  at  the 
door;  a  voice  bade  us  come  in,  and  we 
entered  upon  such  a  scene  as  carried  me 
back  in  spirit  to  the  year  1809,  when  An- 
dreas Hofer  met  his  fellow- farmers  of 
Tyrol  in  the  castle  of  Innsbruck.  But  that 
was  long  ago,  when  the  first  Napoleon  was 
making  Jameson  raids  over  every  frontier 
of  Europe,  and  before  Africa  was  dreamed 
of  as  anything  but  a  wilderness  of  blacks 
and  strange  animals. 

In  an  arm-chair  beside  a  round  table 
sat  Paul  Kruger.  The  rest  Of  the  room 
was  occupied  by  as  many  swarthy  burgh- 
ers as  could  find  seats.  They  wore  long 
beards,  and  gave  to  the  assembly  a  solem- 
nity, not  to  stay  sternness,  suggestive  of 
a  Russian  monastery.  My  friend  led  me 
at  once  through  the  circle  of  councillors, 
and  said  a  few  words  to  the  President,  who 
rose,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  pointed, 
with  a  grunt,  to  a  chair  at  his  side.  He 
then  took  his  seat  and  commenced  to 
puff  at  a  huge  pipe.  He  smoked  some 
moments  in  silence,  and  I  watched  with 
interest  the  strong  features  of  his  remark- 
able face.    I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 


I  should  not  say  the  first  word,  for  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  given  to  silence. 
He  smoked,  and  I  watched  him  —  we 
watched  one  another,  in  fact.  I  felt  that 
I  had  interrupted  a  council  of  state,  and 
that  I  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  if  not 
ill-will,  to  the  twenty  broad-shouldered 
farmers  whose  presence  I  felt,  though  I 
saw  only  Kruger.  . 

And,  indeed,  his  is  a  remarkable  face 
and  form.  I  have  seen  him  often  since, 
during  church  service,  on  the  street,  and 
in  his  office,  but  that  first  impression  in 
his  own  simple  home  will  outlive  all  the 
others.  I  should  like  to  have  known  him 
in  the  field,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
prairie — a  broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his 
head,  a  shirt  well  opened  at  the  throat, 
his  rifle  across  his  shoulder.  There  he 
would  have  shown  to  advantage  in  the 
elements  that  gave  him  birth,  and  lifted 
him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  his  country,  if 
not  of  all  South  Africa.  Kruger  in  a 
frock-coat  high  up  under  his  ears,  with  a 
stove-pipe  hat  unsuited  to  his  head,  with 
trousers  made  without  reference  to  shape, 
with  a  theatrical  sash  across  his  breast 
after  the  manner  of  a  St.  Patrick's  day 
parade — all  that  is  the  Kruger  which  fur- 
nishes stuff  to  ungenerous  journalists  who 
find  caricature  easier  than  portrait-paint- 
ing. That  is  the  Kruger  whom  some  call 
ungraceful,  if  not  ugly.  But  that  is  not 
the  real  Kruger.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
not  an  Apollo,  yet  many  have  referred  to 
his  face  as  lighting  up  into  something 
akin  to  beauty.  The  first  impression  I 
received  of  Kruger  suggested  to  me  a 
composite  portrait  made  up  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Oliver  Cromwell, with  a  frag- 
ment  of  John  Bright  about  the  eyes. 
Kruger  has  the  eyes  of  a  man  never 
weary  of  watching,  yet  watching  so  stead- 
ily and  so  unobtrusively  that  few  suspect 
how  keen  his  gaze  can  be.  There  is 
something  of  the  slumbering  lion  about 
those  great  eyes — something  fearless,  yet 
given  to  repose.  Could  we  think  of 
Kruger  as  an  animal,  it  would  be  some- 
thing suggested  both  by  the  lion  and  the 
ox.  We  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  pas- 
sionate act  and  word  when  roused,  yet 
outwardly  he  carries  an  air  of  undisturbed 
serenity. 

His  features,  like  those  of  most  great 
men,  are  of  striking  size  and  form,  and, 
moreover,  harmonious.  The  mouth  is 
strikingly  like  that  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin  in  the  well-known  portrait  by  Du 
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Plessis.  It  is  a  mouth  that  appears  set 
by  an  act  of  will,  and  not  by  natural  dis- 
position. It  parts  willingly  into  a  smile, 
and  that  smile  lights  his  whole  face  into 
an  expression  wholly  benevolent.  All 
those  who  know  Kruger  have  noticed 
this  feature — this  beautifying  effect  of  his 
cheery  smile.  The  photographs  of  him 
give  only  his  expression  when  ready  for 
an  official  speech — not  his  happy  mood 
when  chatting  with  his  familiars. 

His  mouth  is  not  so  large  as  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  from  a  man 
so  famed  for  persistence;  and,  after  all, 
this  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Kruger  has  been  misunderstood, 
and  that  when  his  life  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten we  shall  find  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  the  secret  of 
his  success  lay  not  in  blind  obstinacy,  but 
in  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  which  he 
felt  to  be  within  his  powers.  Kruger 
and  Franklin  each  led  long  lives  of  pub- 
lic usefulness,  and  have  made  their  names 
memorable  by  the  personal  ascendency 
they  exercised  over  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Each  of  these  great  men 
had  a  career  of  almost  unbroken  success, 
and  owed  it  largely  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation which  lurks  in  the  corner  of 
each  one's  mouth.  With  a  square  jaw 
and  a  broader  mouth  Kruger  could  not  be 
to  day  what  he  is.  One  has  but  to  look 
Bismarck  full  in  the  face  to  see  there  the 
reason  of  his  sudden  loss  of  influence. 

Massive  oval  chin,  large  flat  ears,  and 
strong  nose  are  notable  in  Kruger.  His 
head,  however,  is  small  in  proportion  — 
neither  deep  nor  high.  His  shoulders 
are  rather  high,  his  chest  broad  and  deep; 
he  stands  full  six  feet,  and  has  long  legs 
which  help  to  make  us  believe  the  mar- 
vels told  of  his  running  powers. 

For  instance,  here  is  the  story  I  have 
from  an  eye-witness,  just  as  he  told  it: 
"It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  President  could 
run  as  fast  as  a  horse.  I  remember  once 
that  he  had  a  dispute  with  his  friend  Ja- 
cobs, owing  to  the  President  stating  that 
he  could  run  as  fast  as  a  horse.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  President  ran  against  a 
horse,  with  a  rider  on  it,  for  a  length  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  yards,  and  actual- 
ly outran  the  horse."  This  would  seem 
incredible  had  I  not  heard  the  tale  con- 
firmed by  Kruger  himself,  who  is  most 
reluctant  to  speak  of  his  own  doings.  He 
must  have  been  about  eighteen  years  old 
at  that  time. 


On  another  occasion  he  ran  a  foot-race 
against  the  pick  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs. 
Tli ere  were  large  prizes  of-  good  cattle. 
It  was  a  long  whole  day's  run  across 
country,  past  certain  well-known  land- 
marks— amongst  others,  his  own  father's 
house.  Young  Kruger  soon  distanced  all 
his  pursuers,  and  when  he  reached  his 
father's  house  he  was  so  far  ahead  that  he 
went  in  and  had  some  coffee.  His  father, 
however,  was  so  angry  at  him  for  run- 
ning across  country  without  his  rifle 
that  he  very  nearly  gave  his  son  a  flog- 
ging. But  he  made  the  boy  take  a  light 
rifle  with  him  when  he  left  to  finish  his 
race. 

On  sped  young  Kruger,  the  Kaffir 
braves  toiling  after  him  as  well  as  they 
could.  They  threw  away  their  impedi- 
ments as  their  muscles  weakened;  their 
path  became  strewn  with  shields,  spears, 
clubs,  and  even  the  bangles  they  wore  on 
their  legs  and  arms.  But,  in  spite  of  it 
all,  Paul  Kruger  kept  far  ahead  of  them ; 
and  as  the  day  waned  he  found  himself  so 
completely  master  of  the  situation  that  he 
commenced  to  look  about  for  an  antelope 
which  he  might  bring  into  camp  by  way 
of  replenishing  the  larder. 

He  saw  through  the  tall  grass  a  patch 
of  color,  which  made  him  think  that  it 
belonged  to  a  buck  taking  his  ease.  He 
aimed  and  pulled  the  trigger;  but  the  gun 
missed  fire;  and  instead  of  an  antelope, 
there  bounded  up  a  huge  lion,  who  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  sound.  The  two 
faced  each  other,  the  lion  glaring  at  Kru- 
ger, and  he  returning  that  glare  by  the 
steady  gaze  of  his  fearless  eyes.  The  lion 
retreated  a  few  steps,  and  Kruger  made  as 
many  steps  forward ;  then  Kruger  com- 
menced slowly  taking  one  step  backward, 
followed  by  a  second,  and  then  a  third. 
But  the  lion  followed  every  move  of  Kru- 
ger, keeping  always  the  same  distance. 
This  work  was  getting  to  be  very  wearing, 
not  to  say  dangerous,  particularly  so  as 
darkness  was  coming  on  and  no  sign  of 
relief.  Slowly  and  cautiously  Kruger  pre- 
pared his  musket  for  a  second  shot.  He 
raised,  aimed,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but 
again  there  was  only  the  snap  of  the  cap, 
and  Kruger  saw  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  lion,  and  no  weapon  but  the  stock  of  a 
useless  rifle.  The  last  snap  of  the  lock 
had  so  infuriated  the  wild  beast  that  he 
made  a  spring  into  the  air  and  landed 
close  to  Kruger's  feet — so  close,  indeed, 
that  the  earth  was  thrown  up  into  his 
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face,  and  he  expected  to  be  in  the  ani- 
mal's grasp.  He  raised  his  gun  to  deal 
the  animal  a  blow,  but  at  this  the  lion 
retreated,  glancing  sullenly  over  his 
shoulder,  until  he  was  about  fifty  yards 
away;  then,  as  though  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, the  beast  broke  into  a  furious  gal- 
lop and  disappeared  over  the  next  hill. 

Kruger  joyfully  resumed  his  race, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  that  happened,  easi- 
ly carried  off  the  prize  from  the  Kaffir 
chiefs. 

Kruger  had  no  equal  as  a  runner.  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  skill  with  the 
rifle.  Indeed,  he  would  have  challenged 
the  best  of  Buffalo  Bill's  outfit  and  given 
a  good  account  of  himself.  An  old  friend 
of  Kruger  told  me,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
that  Kruger  was  once  on  horseback  and 
chased  by  an  infuriated  buffalo.  His 
horse  was  a  good  one,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion had  become  rather  fatigued,  and  the 
buffalo  commenced  to  gain.  The  unequal 
chase  promised  to  end  disastrously  for  the 
horse  and  its  rider,  for  the  buffalo  kept 
gaining,  and  would  soon  have  his  horns 
in  action.  Then  Kruger  performed  a  feat 
which  his  old  friend  recalled  to  me  with 
great  pride.  He  turned  in  his  saddle, 
raised  his  rifle,  took  deliberate  aim  while 
his  own  horse  was  in  full  gallop,  fired, 
and  the  buffalo  fell,  shot  straight  through 
the  forehead. 

But  Kruger  himself  never  lets  one 
suspect  that  he  has  done  these  things; 
and  to  look  at  him  in  church  one  would 
think  that  he  had  been  trained  for  the 
post  of  deacon  or  church-warden. 

Another  story,  equally  strange,  was  told 
me  by  the  same  friend.  It  happened  on 
the  same  day  on  which  the  previous  ad- 
venture occurred.  He  had  been  chasing 
another  buffalo,  and  his  horse  had  brought 
him  close  up  to  his  victim.  Suddenly  the 
huge  beast  put  his  foot  into  a  hole,  and 
fell  head  over  heels  into  a  wallow.  Kru- 
ger was  on  top  of  it  in  a  moment,  horse 
and  rider  and  buffalo  rolling  pell-mell  in 
the  same  big  puddle.  But  Kruger  was  the 
first  to  collect  his  wits.  He  sprang  at  the 
head  of  the  buffalo,  seized  both  its  horns 
in  his  hands,  and  while  the  beast  lay  upon 
its  side,  twisted  its  neck  so  as  to  force  its 
nose  under  water;  and  thus,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  sheer  strength,  Kruger  killed  the 
buffalo  by  drowning  it.  I  had  heard 
this  story  already  in  Cape  Town,  but  would 
not  believe  it  until  I  had  the  President's 
corroboration  of  this  extraordinary  feat. 


It  was  a  superior  horse  which  Kruger 
rode  in  those  days,  but,  like  many  another 
excellent  animal,  looked  rather  unpromis- 
ing. Two  famous  elephant-hunters  went 
out  with  him  once,  and  arranged  that  as 
they  had  the  best  nags  they  should  ride 
ahead  and  turn  the  elephant's  head,  while 
Kruger  on  his  inferior  mount  should  come 
along  as  well  as  he  could. 

When  they  sighted  their  first  elephant 
the  two  well  -  mounted  hunters  sprang 
away  and  gave  valiant  chase.  At  first 
they  heard  nothing  of  Kruger,  and  thought 
he  had  been  left  far  behind.  At  last  the 
well-known  tones  were  heard  calling- 
out,  "  Why  don't  you  head  the  beast 
off  ?"  But  they  were  dealing  with  an 
uncommonly  active  elephant,  and  were 
having  all  they  could  do  to  hold  their 
own.  Again  came  Kruger's  loud  call: 
"But  why  don't  you  head  the  beast 
off?" 

The  two  fore -riders  redoubled  their 
efforts,  but  they  could  not  outdistance 
the  ever-increasing  appeals  of  their  com- 
rade, whom  they  had  considered  as  whol- 
ly unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping  up  with 
them.  But  Kruger  knew  his  horse  well, 
and  had  waited  long  for  this  triumph. 
He  rode  beside  the  two  men  for  some 
time,  and  then  said,  carelessly,  "Per- 
haps I'd  better  turn  the  beast,"  and  then 
shot  ahead.  He  soon  had  this  elephant 
far  away  from  his  former  companions, 
and  shot  him  dead.^  Then,  seeing  no- 
thing of  these  two  famous  hunters,  he  rode 
off  after  more  elephants,  and  when  they 
at  last  overtook  him  he  had  killed  five  to 
their  nothing. 

Indeed,  had  Kruger  never  entered  pub- 
lic life,  his  early  years  in  the  hunting- field 
would  alone  have  made  him  worthy  to 
be  ranked  with  the  heroes  of  Fenimore 
Cooper. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  was  pleased  to 
recall  his  life  as  a  printer's  apprentice, 
so  President  Kruger  told  me,  with  some 
appearance  of  satisfaction,  that  his  youth 
had  been  largely  spent  in  herding  cattle. 
Sir  James  Sivewright,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  the  Cape  Colony,  told 
me  that  he  once  called  upon  Kruger  with 
a  certain  duke,  who  was  by  no  means  con- 
ceited, but  was  somewhat  deficient  in  dip- 
lomatic address.  The  conversation,  as  I 
recall  it,  ran  about  as  follows.  Of  course 
it  was  conducted  by  means  of  an  inter- 
preter. 

Duke:  "Tell  the  President  that  I  am 
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the  Duke  of  ,  and  have  come  to  pay 

my  respects  upon  him." 

Kruger  gives  a  grunt,  signifying  wel- 
come. 

Duke,  after  a  long  pause:  "Ah!  tell 
him  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  English 
Parliament." 

Kruger  gives  another  grunt,  and  puffs 
his  pipe. 

Duke,  after  a  still  longer  pause:  "And 
— you  might  tell  him  that  I  am — er — a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords — a  Lord — 
you  know." 

Kruger  puffs  as  before,  and  nods  his 
head,  with  another  grunt. 

Duke,  after  a  still  more  awkward 
pause,  during  which  his  Grace  appears 
to  have  entertained  doubts  as  to  whether 
he  had  as  yet  been  sufficiently  identified: 
"  Er — it  might  interest  the  President  to 
know  that  I  was  a  Viceroy." 

Kruger:  "Eh!  what's  that  —  a  Vice- 
roy?" 

Duke:  "Oh,  a  Viceroy — that  is  a  sort 
of  a  King,  you  know." 

Kruger  continued  puffing  in  silence 
for  some  moments,  obviously  weary  of 
this  form  of  conversation.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  gruffly, 
"Tell  the  Englishman  that  I  was  a  cattle- 
herder." 

This  closed  the  interview. 

Paul  Kruger  has  a  sharp  tongue  in 
his  head,  and  a  most  impartial  way  of 
using  it.  Never  an  old  friend  of  his  did 
I  meet  but  I  heard  of  some  saying  or  oth- 
er illustrating  this.  His  strong  words 
run  like  proverbs  through  the  Transvaal, 
and,  where  the  law  is  silent,  the  Boer  is 
guided  by  the  parables  of  his  President. 
When,  for  instance,  people  warned  him 
against  Jameson,  who  in  December  of  1895 
was  preparing  his  raid  upon  Johannes- 
burg, he  answered  them  by  referring  to 
the  tortoise — we  must  wait  until  the  beast 
has  stretched  his  neck  well  out  of  his 
shell,  then  we  can  cut  it  off.  In  other 
words,  he  acted  towards  Jameson  and  his 
fellow-conspirators  according  to  this  par- 
able—gave them  all  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity they  sought,  and  at  last  cut  the 
turtle's  head  off  most  completely.  On 
another  occasion  a  deputation  waited  upon 
him  in  order  to  beg  him  not  to  hang  Jame- 
son and  his  comrades.  "  Bah  !"  said  Kru- 
ger: "you  are  always  tap,  tap,  tapping  at 
the  tail  of  the  snake;  why  don't  you  cut 
his  head  off?"  That  is  to  say:  "Why 
come  worry  me  about  Jameson  and  his 


filibusters?  Why  don't  you  go  for  Rhodes, 
the  chief  offender?"  And  again,  when  on 
that  same  May  30,  1896,  he  received  the 
liberated  "reform"  prisoners,  he  said  to 
them,  "If  a  dog  snaps  at  me,  I  don't  try 
to  punish  the  dog,  but  I  try  to  get  at  the 
man  who  set  the  dog  at  me." 

These  little  sayings  not  merely  mark 
the  mind  of  Kruger,  but  at  this  time  they 
illustrate  the  public  opinion  amongst  the 
Boers  touching  the  Jameson  raid.  That 
in  itself  they  regard  with  comparative 
indifference,  but  they  cherish  strong  sus- 
picion that  behind  Jameson  stood  a  very 
powerful  combination  of  rich  and  influ- 
ential Englishmen,  whose  object  was  to 
rob  the  Boers  of  their  independence. 

When  I  first  sat  face  to  face  with  this 
strong  man,  I  felt  much  as  Kruger  him- 
self must  have  felt  on  meeting  that  lion 
who  so  strangely  interrupted  his  race 
with  the  Kaffir  chiefs.  He  embraced  me 
in  his  great  bovine  gaze,  and  wrapped  me 
in  clouds  of  tobacco.  I  felt  the  eyes  of 
his  long-bearded  apostles  boring  through 
the  back  of  my  coat.  My  good  legislative 
friend  and  mentor  was  sympathetically 
troubled  as  to  the  reception  I  was  about 
to  receive.  It  was  not  a  wholly  cheerful 
moment,  though  I  tried  to  look  into  his 
great  eyes  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 
At  last,  as  though  he  felt  angry  at  being 
forced  into  speech,  Kruger  said,  gruffly, 
"  Ask  him  if  he  is  one  of  those  Americans 
who  run  to  the  English  Queen  when  he 
gets  into  trouble." 

The  question  was  roughly  put;  the  ref- 
erence was  possibly  to  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond and  other  Americans  who  had  re- 
ceived English  government  assistance. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  words  contained  an 
intentional  insult,  but  in  Kruger's  eyes 
was  no  such  purpose  at  that  time,  and 
with  all  his  gruffness  I  could  see  that 
there  was  elasticity  in  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  His  twenty  apostles  watched  me 
in  silence,  and  I  decided  that  this  was  not 
the  time  for  a  discussion  as  to  how  far 
Uncle  Sam  need  apologize  for  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Britannia.  "Tell  the  Presi- 
dent," said  I,  "  that  since  visiting  his  jail 
here  I  have  concluded  that  it  would  be 
better  policy  for  an  American  to  ask  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Kruger  against  the  Eng- 
lish Queen."  This  appeared  to  break  the 
ice,  for  Kruger  expanded  into  a  broad 
smile,  and  his  twenty  bearded  burghers 
laughed  immoderately  at  my  small  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  subject  playfully.  It 
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has  since  crossed  my  mind  that  the  twenty- 
burghers  may  have  taken  seriously  what 
I  spoke  in  jest,  but,  on  second  thought,  I 
doubt  if  much  harm  could  have  been  done 
even  had  they  believed  me  literally.  I 
am  sure  that  each  burgher  present  be- 
lieved that  Americans  would  do  well  to 
invoke  Boer  protection  in  case  of  a  diffi- 
culty with  England. 

There  was  once  a  council  of  war  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  one  chief ,asked  if  any  one 
knew  what  the  English  flag  looked  like. 
All  looked  at  one  another  inquiringly. 
Then  up  spoke  a  man  who  had  been  at 
Majuba  Hill,  and  he  reported  that  the 
only  flag  he  had  seen  was  a  white  one. 
Then  another,  who  had  fought  at  Kru- 
gersdorp,  confirmed  his  fellow-burgher  by 
stating  that  the  only  flag  displayed  by 
Jameson  was  also  a  white  one.  I  was 
told  by  a  member  of  the  Transvaal  Volks- 
raad  that  this  is  a  true  story,  but,  true  or 
false,  it  has  complete  currency  amongst 
the  Boers  throughout  South  Africa — so 
much  so  that  they  no  longer  speak  of 
making  war  with  England;  they  refer  to 
such  an  event  as  "going  out  to  shoot 
Englishmen,"  as  they  might  go  out  for 
antelope  or  other  game.  That  such  sen- 
timents are  shared  by  Kruger  I  doubt. 
He  has  watched  the  history  of  English- 
men in  South  Africa  for  fifty  years,  and 
has  fought  by  their  side  against  natives. 
None  better  than  Kruger  can  testify  to 
the  personal  courage  of  the  average  An- 
glo-Saxon; and  if  British  soldiers  have 
run  away  from  Boers,  he  knows  well  that 
there  were  circumstances  of  an  excep- 
tional nature  to  produce  so  strange  a  re- 
sult. But  Kruger  is  an  old  man,  and  the 
men  of  his  generation  are  passing  away, 
leaving  the  field  to  inexperienced  patriots 
who  know  of  English  soldiers  nothing 
beyond  Majuba  and  Krugersdorp,  just  as 
many  French  statesmen  before  1870  knew 
of  German  history  nothing  but  Jena  and 
Auerstadt. 

In  concluding  my  first  interview  with 
President  Kruger  he  asked  me  some  ques- 
tions about  America,  and  finally  charged 
me  to  bear  to  President  Cleveland  a  cor- 
dial message  of  good- will  both  for  him 
and  for  the  American  people.  This  was 
rather  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  I  am 
seeking  in  these  lines  to  partly  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  my  instructions. 

After  leaving  the  Presidency  I  made  a 
house  to  house  visitation  of  all  the  known 
book -shops,  addressing  everywhere  the 


same  question:  "Have  you  a  life  of  Pre- 
sident Kruger?"  Not  only  was  there  no 
life  of  him  to  be  found  in  the  capital  of 
his  country,  but  no  shop  could  supply  me 
wTith  even  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 
There  were  pictures  of  him,  but  all  from 
the  same  negative,  and  one  photographer 
complained  bitterly  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  no  longer  allow,  himself  to  be 
photographed.  I  spoke  with  Boers  in 
high  official  station  regarding  the  Pre- 
sident's life;  they  knew  nothing  of  their 
grand  old  chief  save  a  few  hunting  yarns. 
He  was,  they  said,  a  man  wholly  illiter- 
ate, who  cared  nothing  for  family  history 
or  historical  record  of  any  kind,  and  was 
very  angry  at  such  as  asked  him  ques- 
tions on  the  subject.  Even  his  State 
Secretary,  Dr.  Leyds,  told  me  with  regret 
that  he  had  in  vain  urged  Mr.  Kruger 
to  collect  material  for  a  biography,  but 
always  without  success.  However,  one 
afternoon  I  was  called  over  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Chamber,  and  found  to  my  sur- 
prise the  President  alone  with  Dr.  Leyds, 
and  both  prepared  to  help  me  in  my  task. 
It  must  have  been  the  hardest  piece  of 
diplomatic  work  ever  accomplished  by 
the  State  Secretary,  as  can  readily  be  ap- 
preciated by  any  one  knowing  the  tem- 
perament of  the  old  Boer.  He  had  be- 
fore this  expressed  strong  dislike  for  cer- 
tain men  who  had  come  to  see  him  and 
had  then  gone  away  to  make  him  ridicu- 
lous before  the  public.  One  of  them,  for 
instance,  said  Mr.  Kruger,  had  called  at- 
tention to  certain  stains  upon  the  Pre- 
sidential waistcoat.  Indeed,  Mr.  Kruger 
seemed  more  sensitive  on  this  subject 
than  I  should  have  expected. 

However,  Dr.  Leyds  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that  I  had  not  come  to  see 
him  for  sinister  purposes,  nor  even  idle 
curiosity,  and  as  a  result  I  had  with  him 
some  memorable  moments.  He  told  me 
many  things  definitely  which  I  had  heard 
from  others  and  but  half  believed.  For 
instance,  he  was  but  seven  years  old 
when  he  shot  his  first  big  game — an  age 
when  most  of  us  could  scarcely  raise  a 
gun,  let  alone  aim  it  steadily.  In  those 
days  he  lived  as  a  nomad — trecking  from 
place  to  place  over  the  prairies  with  large 
herds  of  oxen  and  sheep.  The  life  on  the 
high  open  prairie  of  South  Africa  is  the 
very  ideal  of  out  door  existence,  and  the 
men  who  lead  that  life  should,  indeed,  all 
become  centenarians,  did  they  not  under- 
mine their  nervous  forces  by  the  immod- 
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erate  use  of  coffee  and  tobacco.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  the  President,  according  to 
his  own  testimony,  had  killed  his  first 
lion;  and  with  bis  thirteenth  year  he  was 
fighting  for  his  country  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  citizens. 

These  facts  alone  speak  for  the  great 
physical  powers  enjoyed  by  young  Kru- 
ger,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  them,  seeing 
what  a  splendid  physique  he  has  even 
now,  with  more  than  seventy  years  be- 
hind him.  His  face  to-day  bore  to  me 
marks  of  a  deranged  liver,  as  well  as  im- 
paired digestion,  and  both  these  ailments 
may  reasonably  be  traced  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman's proclivity  for  coffee  and  tobacco. 
Had  Mr.  Kruger  led  a  more  simple  life  in 
these  two  respects,  he  would  probably 
reach  his  ninetieth  year  without  looking 
older  than  he  does  now  at  seventy. 

Kruger's  first  African  ancestor  came 
not  from  Holland,  but  from  Germany — 
three  generations  back.  And  I  note  in 
this  connection  that  he  spells  his  name 
not  Kruger,  but  Kruger — the  two  dots  in- 
dicating the  French  sound  of  %  while  the 
half-moon  means  the  sound  of  oo  in  moon. 
Yet,  with  it  all,  even  Boers  pronounce  the 
name  almost  like  the  German  Krieger 
(*.  e.,  like  English  ee).  I  was  first  struck 
by  this  discrepancy  while  noting  the 
President's  autograph  upon  the  picture 
he  presented  to  me.  I  thought  at  first 
that  possibly  the  half-moon  over  the  u 
had  been  made  by  a  slip  of  the  pen;  for 
the  newspapers  were  at  that  time  con- 
stantly placing  two  dots  over  his  u  instead 
of  the  half-moon.  But  in  Natal  the  Gov- 
ernor showed  me  subsequently  several  sig- 
natures of  Mr.  Kruger,  affixed  to  official 
documents,  and  these  official  signatures 
correspond  exactly  to  the  one  on  my  pic- 
ture, showing  that  the  half-moon  is  cor- 
rect and  the  two  dots  wrong. 

Mr.  Kruger  referred  with  great  pride  to 
his  father  and  mother,  both  "brave  and 
honorable  people,"  he  said.  His  father 
had  the  distinction  of  firing  the  first  shot 
at  the  English  under  Sir  Harry  Smith  at 
Boomplatz,  in  the  year  1848;  and  at  the 
recalling  of  this  stirring  episode  in  South 
African  history  the  venerable  Kruger 
seized  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  drew  a 
few  hasty  lines,  and  at  once,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  gave  me  a  graphic  picture  of 
how  the  British  marched  up  here,  the 
Boers  seized  that  point,  the  engagement 
started  with  this,  and  ended  with  that — 
all  told  so  clearly  that  the  listener  had  no 


difficulty  in  appreciating  each  move  in 
the  little  battle. 

He  was  a  wild  boy,  was  Kruger,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession.  His  friend 
told  me  that  while  engaged  upon  build- 
ing the  first  church  at  Rustenburg  young 
Kruger  was  so  delighted  at  having  laid 
the  ridge-pole  beam  that  he  at  once 
climbed  to  its  highest  point  and  there 
stood  on  his  head,  to  the  alarm  and  scan- 
dal of  the  whole  community.  But,  as  his 
old  friend  explained,  Kruger  was  not  a 
wicked  youth;  it  was,  to  be  sure,  an  im- 
pious thing  to  do  over  a  church,  but  it 
was  done  in  sheer  exuberance  of  spirits. 

Kruger  was  so  clever  in  the  acrobatic 
line  that  he  could,  according  to  an  old 
friend,  stand  on  his  head  in  the  saddle 
while  the  horse  galloped  along.  His 
friend  had  frequently  seen  him  do  this; 
and  to  my  closer  questioning  he  said  that 
young  Kruger  held  on  to  the  stirrup- 
straps  by  his  hands.  I  have  seen  Cos- 
sacks and  cowboys  do  many  clever  things, 
but  nothing  to  approach  this  feat  of  Kru- 
ger's. He  also  was  known,  when  his  sad- 
dle-girth snapped,  to  throw  the  saddle  off 
while  in  motion  and  continue  the  chase. 
He  rode  bareback  quite  as  well  as  other- 
wise. 

As  to  Kruger's  book-learning  there  is 
little  to  say.  His  own  version  is  that  the 
little  he  knows  he  picked  up  from  a  neigh- 
boring ranchman,  and  that  was  not  much. 
His  handwriting  is  obviously  that  of  a 
man  to  whom  penmanship  is  irksome. 
But  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tracing 
character  by  means  of  chirograph y  wTill 
be  struck  by  the  persistence  and  strength 
indicated  by  the  few  letters  at  the  bottom 
of  his  portrait.  Kruger's  neighbors  were 
no  better  off  than  himself  so  far  as  school- 
ing went,  and  we  do  not  say  much  for 
him  in  saying  that  he  enjoyed  the  best 
education  wThich  the  country  at  that  time 
afforded.  That  he  learned  to  read  and 
write  is  in  itself  creditable,  if  we  reflect 
that  the  Boers  who  trecked  northward 
from  the  Cape  when  Kruger  was  a  boy 
had  no  houses  save  their  big  ox-wagons — 
or,  as  we  might  say,  prairie-schooners — 
and  that  it  was  a  very  rare  thing  to  see 
a  clergyman,  let  alone  a  schoolmaster,  in 
those  days.  Historically  it  is  near  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  lowest  level  ever  at- 
tained by  the  New  England  Puritans  of 
1620  was  vastly  higher  than  the  best  state 
of  the  Boer  emigrants  in  1835.  It  is  only 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
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tion  that  the  Transvaal  Boers  have  com- 
menced to  enjoy  those  educational  advan- 
tages which  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  enjoyed  from  the  very 
beginning,  in  spite  of  red  Indian  and 
trackless  forest. 

But  the  New-Englander  lived  in  a  log 
cabin,  while  the  Boer  moved  with  his  cat- 
tle; and  hard  as  was  the  life  of  an  Amer- 
ican frontiersman,  he  was  at  least  in  a 
more  favorable  position  for  the  learning 
of  his  letters  than  the  child  of  any  Boer 
leading  such  a  life  as  did  young  Kruger. 
At  any  rate,  the  President  learned  to  read 
his  Bible,  and  he  reads  and  re-reads  it 
piously.  He  has  a  text  for  every  trouble, 
and  loves  to  expound  its  truths  both  in 
the  family  and  in  the  pulpit.  People  who 
think  little  of  religion  are  apt  to  charge 
Kruger  with  hypocrisy,  but  I  can  find  no 
foundation  for  such  a  charge.  He  finds 
in  the  Bible  a  strength  suited  to  his  daily 
needs,  and  the  book  is  as  much  a  part  of 
his  life  as  are  his  daily  meals. 

It  was  not  until  1842,  said  Kruger,  that 
he  was  confirmed,  and  then,  oddly  enough, 
it  was  at  the  hands  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary, the  father  of  Bryant  Lindley,who 
to-day  represents  a  large  American  Life- 
insurance  Society  in  Cape  Town.  Old 
Lindley  was  very  much  liked  amongst 
the  Boers,  and  as  they  had  no  clergymen 
of  their  own,  he  occasionally  made  jour- 
neys amongst  them,  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  preaching,  but  of  marrying,  bap- 
tizing, and  confirming.  As  Kruger  was 
born  in  1825,  he  must  have  been  seven- 
teen years  old  before  he  was  confirmed— 
another  eloquent  witness  to  the  scarcity 
of  clergymen ;  for  his  parents,  being  God- 
fearing Boers,  would  surely  not  have  post- 
poned their  son's  confirmation  without 
good  cause. 

In  that  same  seventeenth  year  young 
Kruger  filled  his  first  public  office,  acting 
as  magistrate  under  the  name  of  field- 
cornet.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  only  filling 
the  place  as  substitute;  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  elected  to  that  post,  and 
from  that  time  on  was  elected  to  all  the 
higher  grades  of  the  public  service,  in- 
cluding the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
and  President. 

Kruger  has  been  a  faithful  reader  of 
the  Bible,  though  I  could  not  discover 
that  he  read  with  pleasure  anything  else. 
He  himself  told  me  that  he  could  recall 
no  book  save  the  Bible  that  had  at  all  ex- 
ercised an  influence  upon  him,  and  this 


I  found  confirmed  by  his  intimates.  He 
knowTs  no  language  but  the  Boer  Dutch, 
which  bears  to  High  Dutch  the  same  rela- 
tion that  Mecklenburg  Piatt  does  to  Uni- 
versity German.  When  he  visited  Eng- 
land he  bought  an  English  Bible,  and 
tried  by  that  means  to  learn  our  lan- 
guage; but  though  he  picked  up  a  mod- 
erate vocabulary,  he  never  acquired  such 
facility  as  enabled  him  to  follow  a  con- 
versation or  even  write  it  with  ease.  Dr. 
Leyds's  opinion  on  such  a  matter  I  take  to 
be  final,  for  no  one  can  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  he  for  knowing  the  exact  state 
of  the  President's  literary  knowledge. 

As  Mr.  Kruger  himself  put  it,  "I  had 
no  chance  to  read  books — I  was  always 
campaigning  or  fighting  lions." 

I  interrupted  to  ask  him  which  he  pre- 
ferred, African  lions  or  British  lions. 

"No  choice,"  said  he,  gruffly,  but  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye — "  they're  both  bad." 

Kruger,  as  I  have  already  said,  was 
never  a  wicked  boy;  but,  according  to  his 
old  friend,  there  came  a  crisis  in  his  life 
when  he  suddenly  experienced  a  com- 
plete change,  and,  in  the  spiritual  sense, 
became  a  new  man.  The  President  him- 
self never  speaks  of  this  time,  and  many 
of  his  friends  were  wholly  ignorant  of  this 
phase  in  his  life.  Let  me  quote  the  very 
words  of  his  intimate  friend: 

"  One  time  he  [Kruger]  had  a  struggle 
with  religion,  and  became  troubled  in 
spirit.  Of  a  night  he  gave  his  wife  a  few 
chapters  to  read  in  the  Bible,  and  then 
went  suddenly  away  for  some  days,  never 
coming  home.  This  was  about  1857  (when 
Kruger  was  therefore  thirty -two  years 
old).  Some  men  went  out  to  look  for 
him,  and  when  in  the  mountains  they 
heard  somebody  sing,  but  did  not  take 
any  special  notice,  and  returned,  telling 
that  they  had  heard  somebody  sing. 

"Then  they  came  on  the  idea  that  it 
might  have  been  the  President,  and  they 
went  out  again,  and  found  him  almost 
dying  of  hunger  and  thirst;  even  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  had  to  take  the  water 
away,  lest  he  should  kill  himself  by  drink- 
ing too  much  at  a  time." 

All  this  is  narrated  by  the  man  who 
was  then  Kruger's  intimate  friend  at 
Rustenburg.  "When  we  took  him  with 
us,"  continued  the  old  friend,  "he  was  so 
weak  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  that 
we  could  hardly  keep  him  on  his  horse. 

"  Ever  since  then  he  showed  a  more 
special  desire  for  the  Bible  and  religion. 
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He  was  a  changed  man  altogether.  He 
lived  for  religion,  telling  us  that  the  Lord 
had  opened  his  eyes  and  showed  him  ev- 
erything. His  enemies  often  talked  about 
this  sudden  change,  but  he  never  took 
any  notice.  They  often  made  fun  of 
him,  but  he  let  everything  pass  in  silence. 

"This  incident  was  the  turning-point 
in  his  life." 

The  place  where  this  happened  is  near 
his  farm,  Waterkloof,  near  Rustenburg, 
westward  of  Pretoria.  Those  who  laugh 
at  Kruger's  piety  little  know  the  force  of 
that  influence  on  such  a  strong  and 
strange  nature.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Paul  Kruger  became  a  real  Christian  at 
the  same  age  as  was  the  present  German 
Emperor  when  he  first  developed  his  great 
energies  in  this  direction. 

Kruger's  Christianity  is  not  one  which 
he  reserves  for  the  pulpit — far  from  it. 
He  carries  his  religion  about  with  him, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  well-authenticated 
stories  about  him  to  show  that  his  life  was 


a  fair  reflection  of  his  faith.  For  in- 
stance, he  once  saw  a  Kaffir  struggling  in 
the  river,  while  other  Kaffirs  stood  on 
shore  as  spectators.  At  once  he  jumped 
in  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life. 
But  the  black  man  lost  his  head,  and 
grappled  Kruger  with  such  violence  as  to 
render  it  more  than  probable  that  both 
would  drown  together.  Kruger  was  a 
splendid  swimmer,  and  was  able  to  remain 
a  very  long  time  under  water.  On  this 
occasion  he  could  only  rid  himself  of  the 
frantic  black  by  total  immersion,  and  so  he 
remained  underwater  for  a  period  of  time 
which  thoroughly  alarmed  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  performance;  but  at  last  lie 
emerged  upon  the  surface — without  the 
Kaffir. 

Another  instance  of  Kruger's  readiness 
to  suffer  in  the  place  of  another  occurred 
during  the  troubles  with  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Its  President,  Bosshoff,  had  made 
prisoner  some  Transvaal  burghers,  who 
had  been  under  his  (Kruger's)  orders. 
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In  the  language  of  Kruger's  friend,  who 
was  present:  "When  hearing  this,  the 
President  at  once  saddled  his  horse  and 
rode  to  the  Orange  Free  State  as  quickly 
as  possible,  informing  Mr.  Bosshoff  that 
he  ought  to  set  those  men  free  and  hold 
him  (Kruger)  instead  ;  that  those  men 
had  merely  carried  out  the  orders  given 
by  himself  as  sub -commandant  of  Pre- 
torius.  This  was  about  1857."  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  common  in  modern  war  for 
an  officer  to  offer  himself  a  ransom  for 
the  men  who  have  been  taken  prisoners 
while  acting-  under  orders. 


PRESIDENT  KRUGER   A.T  HOME 


The  President  has  a  violent  temper,  and 
his  old  friends  think  that  of  late  years  he 
has  had  increasing  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing it.  But  quickly  as  he  is  roused,  so 
quickly  does  his  passion  cool  again;  and 
no  man  more  frankly  asks  forgiveness 
for  a  wrong  committed.  One  day  in 
1884  Kruger  and  his  Minister  of  State,  Dr. 
Leyds,  had  a  sharp  altercation.  Strong 
language  was  used,  for  the  minister  too 
is  a  man  of  emotion.  At  length  matters 
came  to  such  a  pitch  of  passion  that 
Kruger  burst  out  with  these  words:  "  One 
of  us  must  get  out."  Of  course  Leyds 
said,  "Then  of  course 
I  am  the  one  to  make 
way,"  with  which  he 
took  his  hat  and  went 
home,  supposing  that  his 
career  in  the  Transvaal 
was  at  an  end. 

In  the  middle  of  the 
night  came  a  rap  at  the 
door  of  Dr.  Leyds,  and 
in  walked  the  President. 
He  had  saddled  his  horse 
and  come  over  by  him- 
self, explaining  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  sleep, 
and  had  come  to  say 
that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  ask  Dr. 
Leyds  that  what  had 
passed  might  be  com- 
pletely, buried.  This 
story  Dr.  Leyds  told  me 
to  illustrate  the  Presi- 
dent's generous  nature, 
and,  above  all,  his  mas- 
tery of  himself. 

Kruger  is  a  strict 
member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Congregational 
Church.  But  he  is  not 
on  that  account  intoler- 
ant. When  Dr.  Leyds 
was  first  asked  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  State, 
he  declined  on  the 
ground  that  he  wras  not 
of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  the  President, 
but  Kruger  at  once  dis- 
posed of  this  plea.  "  If 
you  are  an  honorable 
and  able  public  servant 
I  shall  never  ask  you 
what  your  religious 
views  are."    This  was  a 
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very  strong  concession 
for  a  man  of  Kruger's 
convictions.  This  gen- 
erosity of  Krnger  is  not- 
able in  his  political  life. 
He  fights  heart  and  soul 
for  the  success  of  his 
measures,  but  when  the 
majority  has  decided  he 
loyally  abides  by  its  de- 
cision, and  works  with 
it  as  though  it  were  his 
own.  In  this  way  Kru- 
ger  h  as  stead  i  1  y  i  n  c  rea  sed 
the  volume  of  his  politi- 
cal followers,  and  com- 
manded respect  from 
even  his  enemies. 

Kruger  was  shooting 
one  day  when  his  gun 
exploded  and  blew  away 
part  of  his  thumb.  The 
surgeon  to  whom  Kru- 
ger finally  submitted  the 
case  found  that  the  flesh 
had  begun  to  mortify, 
and  advised  amputating 
the  arm  half-way  up. 
But  Kruger  said  he  could 
not  afford  to  lose  his  arm, 
for  then  he  would  no  lon- 
ger be  able  to  handle  his 
rifle.  Then  the  doctor 
said  that  Kruger  should 
at  least  allow  him  to  cut 
off  his  left  hand.  But 
even  this  was  too  much 
for  Kruger.  The  sur- 
geon hereupon  told  Kru- 
ger that  he  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  case,  and  left. 
Kruger  then  got  his  jack- 
knife  and  sharpened  it 
carefully,  so  that  it  be- 
came as  sharp  as  a  razor. 
He  then  laid  his  thumb  upon  a  stone,  and 
himself  cut  off  its  extreme  joint.  But,  to 
his  great  chagrin,  the  flesh  would  not  heal 
at  that  point,  as  putrefaction  had  gone  al- 
ready too  far.  Again  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  stone,  and  this  time  carefully 
cut  away  all  the  flesh  about  and  above 
the  second  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  this 
time  the  flesh  healed  and  his  hand  was 
spared.  He  now  uses  his  left  index  finger 
as  a  thumb,  and  seizes  small  objects  be- 
tween the  first  two  fingers  of  that  hand. 

Dr.  Leyds  almost  capped  this  anecdote 
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by  telling  me  that  while  in  Lisbon  Kru- 
ger had  a  toothache,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  seeking  relief  in  vain. 
At  last  he  quietly  pulled  out  his  penknife 
and  cut  the  tooth  out  of  his  jaw  by  pa- 
tience and  persistence.  What  can  such 
a  man  know  of  fear?— what  can  be  to  him 
such  things  as  nerves? 

It  is  gratifying  to  recall  now  that  of 
all  the  stories  I  have  heard  about  the 
Transvaal  President,  not  one  indicates 
that  he  is  cruel  or  vindictive  or  untruth- 
ful.   Men  of  all  political  opinions  unite 
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in  acknowledging  his  courage,  his  good 
sense,  his  honesty,  his  patience,  and  a 
host  of  other  estimable  qualities.  If  some 
member  of  his  family  had.  collected  but  a 
tithe  of  the  good  things  he  has  said,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  should  have  to-day  a 
volume  of  table-talk  replete  with  rough 
wit  and  homely  wisdom — another  Martin 
Luther. 

Kruger  is  unique.  There  is  no  man 
of  modern  times  with  whom  he  may  be 
compared.  We  must  go  back  to  mythi- 
cal days  to  find  his  parallel — to  the  days 
of  the  many-minded  Ulysses,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  yet  ruled 
wisely  and  fought  successfully.  Old 
Field-Marshal  Bliicher  was  a  Kruger  in 
his  indifference  to  grammar,  but  Bliicher 
was  sadly  devoid  of  moral  principle. 
Jahn  was  blunt  and  patriotic,  but  wholly 
lacked  Kruger's  spirit  of  moderation. 
Cromwell  had  something  of  the  Paul 
Kruger,  but  it  soon  vanished  on  the  bat- 
tle-field. The  men  who  framed  the 
American  Constitution  commanded  the 
respect  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  a  man  of  the  people  in 
the  sense  that  Kruger  is  a  burgher 
amongst  his  fellow-burghers.  To  com- 
pare Kruger  with  Andreas  Hofer  is  also 


misleading,  for  the  Tyrolese  peasant  acted 
not  for  his  people  as  a  sovereign  people, 
but  exclusively  for  his  Emperor  as  the 
Lord's  anointed. 

Kruger  is  the  incarnation  of  local  self- 
government  in  its  purest  form.  He  is 
President  amongst  his  burghers  by  the 
same  title  that  he  is  elder  in  his  church. 
He  makes  no  pretension  to  rule  them  by 
invoking  the  law,  but  he  does  rule  them 
by  reasoning  with  them  until  they  yield 
to  his  superiority  in  argument.  He  rules 
amongst  free  burghers  because  he  knows 
them  well  and  they  know  him  well.  He 
knows  no  red  tape  nor  pigeon-holes.  His 
door  is  open  to  every  comer;  his  mem- 
ory recalls  every  face;  he  listens  to  ev- 
ery complaint,  and  sits  in  patriarchal 
court  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  bedtime.  He  is  a  magnificent  an- 
achronism. He  alone  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  holding  his  singular  country  together 
in  its  present  state.  His  life  is  the  his- 
tory of  that  state.  Already  we  hear  the 
rumblings  that  indicate  for  the  Transvaal 
an  earthquake  of  some  sort.  We  pray 
they  may  not  disturb  the  declining  years 
of  that  country's  hero — the  patient,  cou- 
rageous, forgiving,  loyal,  and  sagacious 
Paul  Kruger. 


CAGES    AND  SONGS. 


BY  R.  H.  STODDARD. 


HOW  songs  are  made 
Is  a  mystery, 
Which  studied  for  years 
Still  baffles  me. 

Whether  they  are  begot 
By  the  head  or  heart, 

They  come  unbidden, 
And  so  depart. 

We  know  when  stars 

Will  rise  and  set, 
And  when  to  look 

For  the  violet; 

The  jubilant  days 

When  swallows  arrive, 
And  when  bees  are  eager 

To  swarm  from  the  hive. 

All  things  have  seasons 

Save  songs  alone; 
They  have  always  reasons 

And  ways  of  their  own. 


Coming  and  going 
Like  untamed  birds, 

They  are  captured  by  poets 
In  cages  of  words. 

Some  beat  their  bars 
And  clamor,  and  some 

Sulk  on  their  perches, 
Persistently  dumb. 

Whether  this  new-comer 

Will  silent  be, 
Or  straight  fall  to  singing, 

Depends  not  on  me. 

It  rests  with  itself, 

And  its  own  sweet  will, 
Which  eludes  and  mocks 

My  impotent  skill. 

Not  to  me  the  secret 
Of  singing  belongs; 

I  can  make  cages, 

I  cannot  make  songs. 


T  II  E    MA  EtT  I  A  NT. 

BY     GEORGE     DU  MAURIER. 


PART  III. 

"  Que  ne  pus-je  aller  oii  s'eu  vont  les  roses, 
Et  n'attendre  pas 
Ces  regrets  navrants  que  la  fin  des  ehoses 
Nous  garde  ici-bas  !" — Anon. 


I)  ARTY  worked  very  hard,  and  so  did 
)  I— for  me!  Horace — Homer — iEs- 
chylus — Plato — etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
and  all  there  was  to  learn  in  that  French 
school-boy's  encyclopaedia — "  Le  Manuel 
du  Baccalaureat " ;  a  very  thick  book  in 
very  small  print.  And  I  came  to  the  con 
elusion  that  it  is  good  to  work  hard  :  it 
makes  one  enjoy  food  and  play  and  sleep 
so  keenly — and  Thursday  afternoons. 

The  school  was  all  the  pleasanter  for 
having-  fewer  boys;  we  got  more  intimate 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  masters  too. 
During-  the  winter  M.  Bonzig-  told  us  cap- 
ital stories  —  Modeste  Mignon,  by  Bal- 
zac— Le  Chevalier  de  Maison-rouge,  by 
A.  Dumas  pere — etc.,  etc. 

In  the  summer,  the  Passy  swimming- 
bath  was  more  delightful  than  ever.  Both 
winter  and  summer  we  passionately 
fenced  with  a  pupil  (un  prevot)  of  the 
famous  M.  Bonnet,  and  did  gymnastics 
with  M.  Louis,  the  gymnastic  master  of 
the  College  Charlemagne — the  finest  man 
I  ever  saw — a  gigantic  dwarf  six  feet  high, 
all  made  up  of  lumps  of  sinew  and  mus- 
cle, like  

Also,  we  were  taught  equitation  at  the 
riding-school  in  the  rue  Duphot. 

On  Saturday  nights  Barty  would  draw 
a  lovely  female  profile,  with  a  beautiful 
big  black  eye,  in  pen  and  ink,  and  care- 
fully shade  it;  especially  the  hair,  which 
was  always  as  the  raven's  wing!  And 
on  Sunday  morning  he  and  I  used  to  walk 
together  to  108  Champs  Elysees  and  enter 
the  rez-de-chaussee  (where  my  mother  and 
sister  lived)  by  the  window,  before  my 
mother  was  up.  Then  Barty  took  out  his 
lovely  female  pen-and-ink  profile  to  gaze 
at,  and  rolled  himself  a  cigarette  and  lit 
it,  and  lay  back  on  the  sofa,  and  made  my 
sister  play  her  lightest  music — "  La  pluie 
de  Perles,"  by  Osborne — and  "Indiana,"  a 
beautiful  valse  by  Marcailhou — and  thus 
combine  three  or  four  perfect  blisses  in 
one  happy  quart  d'heure. 

*  Bejrun  in  Octo 


Then  my  mother  would  appear,  and 
we  would  have  breakfast  —  after  which 
Barty  and  I  would  depart  by  the  window 
as  we  had  come,  and  go  and  do  our  bit 
of  Boulevard  and  Palais  Royal.  Then  to 
the  rue  du  Bac  for  another  breakfast  with 
the  Rohans;  and  then,  "a?t  petit  bon- 
Jtenr";  that  is,  trusting  to  Providence  for 
whatever  turned  up.  The  programme 
didn't  vary  very  much:  either  I  dined 
with  him  at  the  Rohans1,  or  he  with  me  at 
108.  Then,  back  to  Brossard's  at  ten — 
tired  and  happy. 

One  Sunday  I  remember  well  we  staid 
in  school,  for  old  Josselin  the  fisherman 
came  to  see  us  there — Barty's  grandfa- 
ther, now  a  widower;  and  M.  Merovee 
asked  him  to  lunch  with  us,  and  go  to  the 
baths  in  the  afternoon. 

Imagine  old  Bonzig's  delight  in  this 
"  vieux  loup  de  mer"  as  he  called  him! 
That  was  a  happy  day  for  the  old  fisher- 
man also;  I  shall  never  forget  his  sur- 
prise at  M.  Dumollard's  telescope  —  and 
how  clever  he  was  on  the  subject. 

He  came  to  the  baths,  and  admired  and 
criticised  the  good  swimming  of  the  boys 
— especially  Barty's,  which  was  really  re- 
markable. I  don't  believe  he  could  swim 
a  stroke  himself. 

Then  we  went  and  dined  together  at 
Lord  Archibald's,  in  the  rue  du  Bac — 
"  Mon  Colonel,"  as  the  old  fisherman  al- 
ways called  him.  He  was  a  very  humor- 
ous and  intelligent  person,  this  fisher, 
though  nearer  eighty  than  seventy ;  very 
big,  and  of  a  singularly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance—  for  he  had  not  endimanchk 
himself  in  the  least;  and  very  clean.  A 
splendid  old  man;  oddly  enough,  some- 
what Semitic  of  aspect — as  though  he  had 
just  come  from  a  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  out  of  a  car- 
toon by  Raphael! 

I  recollect  admiring  how  easily  and 
pleasantly  everything  went  during  din- 
ner, and  all  through  the  perfection  of 
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this  ancient  sea-toiler's  breeding  in  all 
essentials. 

Of  course  the  poor  all  over  the  world 
are  less  nice  in  their  habits  than  the  rich, 
and  less  correct  in  their  grammar  and  ac- 
cent, and  narrower  in  their  views  of  life; 
but  in  every  other  respect  there  seemed 
little  to  choose  between  Josselins  and  Ro- 
hans  and  Lonlay-Savignacs ;  and  indeed, 
according-  to  Lord  Archibald, the  best  man- 
ners were  to  be  found  at  these  two  oppo- 
site poles — or  even  wider  still.  He  would 
have  it  that  Royalty  and  chimney-sweeps 
were  the  best-bred  people  all  over'  the 
world — because  there  was  no  possible  mis- 
take about  their  social  status. 

I  felt  a  little  indignant — after  all,  Lady 
Archibald  was  built  out  of  chocolate,  for 
all  her  Lonlay  and  her  Savignac  !  just  as  I 
was  built  out  of  Beaune  and  Chambertin. 

I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a 
snob  and  a  traitor  to  my  class  if  I  say  that 
I  have  at  last  come  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  myself.  That  is,  if  absolute  sim- 
plicity, and  the  absence  of  all  possible 
temptation  to  try  and  seem  an  inch  high- 
er up  than  we  really  are— but  there !  This 
is  a  very  delicate  question,  about  which  I 
don't  care  a  straw;  and  there  are  such 
exceptions,  and  so  many,  to  confirm  any 
such  rule! 

Anyhow,  I  saw  how  Barty  couldn't 
help  having  the  manners  we  all  so  loved 
him  for.  After  dinner  Lady  Archibald 
showed  old  Josselin  some  of  Barty's  love- 
ly female  profiles — a  sight  that  affected 
him  strangely.  He  would  have  it  that 
they  were  all  exact  portraits  of  his  be- 
loved Antoinette,  Barty's  mother. 

They  were  certainly  singularly  like 
each  other,  these  little  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
Barty's,  and  singularly  handsome  —  an 
ideal  type  of  his  own;  and  the  old  grand- 
father was  allowed  his  choice,  and  touch- 
ingly  grateful  at  being  presented  with 
such  treasures. 

Tl^ie  scene  made  a  great  impression  on 
me. 

So  spent  itself  that  year — a  happy  year 
that  had  no  history — except  for  one  little 
incident  that  I  will  tell  because  it  con- 
cerns Barty,  and  illustrates  him. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  morning  the  yel- 
low omnibus  was  waiting  for  some  of  us 
as  we  dawdled  about  in  the  school-room, 
titivating;  the  masters  nowhere,  as  usual 
on  a  Sunday  morning;  and  some  of  the 
boys  began  to  sing  in  chorus  a  not  very 


edifying  chanson,  which  they  did  not 
"  bowdlerise,"  about  a  holy  Capuchin 
friar;  it  began  (if  I  remember  rightly): 

"  C'etait  un  Capuchi,  oui  bien,  un  pere  Capucin, 

Qui  confessait  trois  fiiles — 
Itou,  itou,  itou,  la  la  la! 

Qui  confessait  trois  fiiles 
Au  fond  de  son  jardin — 

Oui  bien — 
Au  fond  de  sou  jardin  ! 

11  dit  a  la  plus  jeune — 
Itou,  itou,  itou,  la  la  la! 

11  dit  a,  la  plus  jeune, 
•  •  '  Vous  reviendrez  demain !"' 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I  have  quite  forgotten  the  rest. 

Now  this  little  song,  which  begins  so 
innocently,  like  a  sweet  old  idyl  of  me- 
diaeval France — u  un  echo  du  temps 
passe  " — seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat 
Rabelaisian  ditty;  by  no  means  proper 
singing  for  a  Sunday  morning  in  a  boys' 
school.  But  boys  will  be  boys,  even  in 
France ;  and  the  famous  "esprit  Gaulois" 
was  somewhat  precocious  in  the  forties,  I 
suppose.  Perhaps  it  is  now,  if  it  still  ex- 
ists (which  I  doubt — the  dirt  remains,  but 
all  the  fun  seems  to  have  evaporated). 

Suddenly  M.  Dumollard  bursts  into  the 
room  in  his  violent  sneaky  way,  pale  with 
rage,  and  says: 

"Je  vais  gifler  tons  ceux  qui  ont 
chante"  (I'll  box  the  ears  of  every  boy 
who  sang). 

So  he  puts  us  all  in  a  row  and  begins: 

"  Rubinel,  sur  votre  parole  d'honneur, 
avez-vous  chante  ?'" 

"  Non,  m'sieur !" 

"  Caillard,  avez-vous  chante?" 

"  Non,  m'sieur!" 

"  Lipmann,  avez-vous  chante?" 

"  Non,  m'sieur!" 

"  Maurice,  avez-vous  chante?" 

"Non,  m'sieur"  (which,  for  a  wonder, 
was  true,  for  I  happened  not  to  know 
either  the  words  or  the  tune). 

"Josselin,  avez-vous  chante?" 

"  Oui,  m'sieur 7" 

And  down  went  Barty  his  full  length 
on  the  floor,  from  a  tremendous  open- 
handed  box  on  the  ear.  Dumollard  was 
a  very  herculean  person — though  by  no 
means  gigantic. 

Barty  got  tip  and  made  Dumollard  a 
polite  little  bow,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room . 

"Vous  etes  tous  consignes!"  says  M. 
Dumollard — and  the  omnibus  went  away 
empty,  and  we  spent  all  that  Sunday 
morning  as  best  we  might. 


' '  QUAND  ON  PERD,  PAR  TRISTE  OCCURRENCE. 
SON  ESPERANCE, 
ET  SA  GAITE, 
LE  REMEDE  AU  MELANCOLIQUE 
c'est  LA  MUSIQUE 
ET  LA  BEAUTE." 
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In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  walking* 
in  the  Bois.  Dumollarcl  had  recovered 
his  serenity  and  came  with  us;  for  he 
was  de  service  that  day. 

Says  Lipmann  to  him: 

"  Josselin  drapes  himself  in  his  English 
dignity — he  sulks  like  Achilles  and  walks 
by  himself." 

"Josselin  is  at  least  a  man"  says  Du- 
mollarcl. "He  tells  the  truth. and  doesn't 
know  fear — and  I'm  sorry  he's  English!" 

And  later,  at  the  Mare  d'Auteuil,  he 
put  out  his  hand  to  Barty  and  said: 

"  Let's  make  it  up,  Josselin — au  moins 
vous  avez  du  cceur,  vous.  Promettez-moi 
que  vous  ne  chanterez  plus  cette  sale  his- 
toire  de  Capucin !" 

Josselin  took  the  usher's  hand,  and 
smiled  his  open  toothy  smile,  and  said: 

"Pas  le  dimanche  matin  toujours — 
quand  c'est  vous  qui  serez  de  service,  M. 
Dumollard !"  (Anyhow  not  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  you1  re  on  duty,  Mr.  D.) 

And  Mr.  D.  left  off  running  down  the 
English  in  public  after  that — except  to 
say  that  they  couldn't  be  simple  and  nat- 
ural if  they  tried;  and  that  they  affected 
a  ridiculous  accent  when  they  spoke 
French — not  Josselin  and  Maurice,  but 
all  the  others  he  had  ever  met.  As  if 
plain  French,  which  had  been  good 
enough  for  William  the  Conqueror, 
wasn't  good  enough  for  the  subjects  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty  to-day! 

The  only  event  of  any  importance  in 
Barty's  life  that  year  was  his  first  com- 
munion, which  he  took  with  several  oth- 
ers of  about  his  own  age.  An  event  that 
did  not  seem  to  make  much  impression  on 
him — nothing  seemed  to  make  much  im- 
pression on  Barty  Josselin  when  he  was 
very  young.  He  was  just  a  lively,  irre- 
sponsible, irrepressible  human  animal — 
always  in  perfect  health  and  exuberant 
spirits,  with  an  immense  appetite  for  food 
and  fun  and  frolic;  like  a  squirrel,  a  col- 
lie pup,  or  a  kitten. 

Pere  Bonamy,  the  priest  who  confirmed 
him,  was  fonder  of  the  boy  than  of  any 
one,  boy  or  girl,  that  he  had  ever  pre- 
pared for  communion,  and  could  hardly 
speak  of  him  with  decent  gravity,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  confessions — 
all  of  which  were  concocted  in  the  depths 
of  Barty's  imagination  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  the  kind  old  cure  laugh; 
and  the  kind  old  cure  was  just  as  fond  of 
laughing  as  was  Barty  of  playing  the 
fool,  in  and  out  of  season.    I  wonder  if 


he  always  thought  himself  bound  to  re- 
spect the  secrets  of  the  confessional  in 
Barty's  case ! 

And  Barty  would  sing  to  him — even  in 
the  confessional : 

"  Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  crucem  lachrymosa 
Dam  pendebat  filius.  ..." 

in  a  voice  so  sweet  and  innocent  and  pa- 
thetic that  it  would  almost  bring  the  tears 
to  the  good  old  cure's  eyelash. 

"Ah!  ma  chere  Mamzelle  Marceline!" 
he  would  say — "  au  moins  s'ils  etaient 
tous  comme  ce  petit  Josselin!  ca  irait 
comme  sur  des  roulettes!  II  est  innocent 
comme  un  jeune  veau,  ce  mioche  anglais! 
II  a  le  bon  Dieu  dans  le  coeur!" 

"  Et  une  boussole  dans  l'estomac !"  said 
Mile.  Marceline. 

I  don't  think  he  was  quite  so  innocent 
as  all  that,  perhaps — but  no  young  beast 
of  the  field  was  ever  more  harmless. 

That  year  the  examinations  were  good 
all  round;  even  /  did  not  disgrace  my- 
self,  and  Barty  wTas  brilliant.  But  there 
were  no  delightful  holidays  for  me  to 
record.  Barty  went  to  Yorkshire,  and  I 
remained  in  Paris  with  my  mother. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  worth 
mentioning  that  year. 

My  father  had  inherited  from  his  father 
a  system  of  short-hand,  which  he  called 
Blaze — I  don't  know  why!  His  father 
had  learnt  it  of  a  Dutch  Jew. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  best  kind  of  cipher 
ever  invented  (I  have  taken  interest  in 
these  things  and  studied  them).  It  is 
very  difficult  to  learn,  but  I  learnt  it  as  a 
child — and  it  was  of  immense  use  to  me 
at  lectures  we  used  to  attend  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  College  de  France. 

Barty  was  very  anxious  to  know  it, 
and  after  some  trouble  I  obtained  my 
father's  permission  to  impart  this  calli- 
graphic crypt  to  Barty,  on  condition  he 
should  swear  on  his  honor  never  to  re- 
veal it:  and  this  he  did. 

With  his  extraordinary  quickness  and 
the  perseverance  he  always  had  when  he 
wished  a  thing  very  much,  he  made  him- 
self a  complete  master  of  this  occult  sci- 
ence before  he  left  school,  two  or  three 
years  later:  it  took  me  seven  years — be- 
ginning when  I  was  four!  It  does  equal- 
ly well  for  French  or  English,  and  it 
played  an  important  part  in  Barty's  ca- 
reer. My  sister  knew  it.  but  imperfectly ; 
my  mother  not  at  all — for  all  she  tried  so 
hard  and  was  so  persevering;  it  must  be 
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learnt  you  tig".  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
one  else  knows  it  in  England  or  France— 
or  even  the  world — although  it  is  sucli  a 
useful  invention;  quite  a  marvel  of  sim- 
ple ingenuity  when  one  has  mastered  the 
symbols,  which  certainly  take  a  long  time 
and  a  deal  of  hard  work. 

Barty  and  I  got  to  talk  it  on  our  fin- 
gers as  rapidly  as  ordinary  speech  and 
with  the  slightest  possible  gestures:  this 
was  his  improvement, 

Barty  came  back  from  his  holidays  full 
of  Whitby,  and  its  sailors  and  whalers, 
and  fishermen  and  cobles  and  cliffs — all 
of  which  had  evidently  had  an  immense 
attraction  for  him.  He  was  always  fond 
of  that  class;  possibly  also  some  vague 
atavistic  sympathy  for  the  toilers  of  the 
sea  lay  dormant  in  his  blood  like  an  in- 
herited memory. 

And  he  brought  back  many  tokens  of 
these  good  people's  regard— two  formida- 
ble clasp-knives  (for  each  of  which  he 
had  to  pay  the  giver  one  farthing  in  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm);  spirit-flasks,  lea- 
ther bottles,  jet  ornaments ;  woollen  jerseys 
and  comforters  knitted  for  him  by  their 
wives  and  daughters;  fossil  ammonites 
and  coprolites;  a  couple  of  young  sea- 
gulls to  add  to  his  menagerie;  and  many 
old  English  marine  ditties,  which  he  had 
to  sing  to  M.  Bonzig  with  his  now  cracked 
voice,  and  then  translate  into  French. 
Indeed.  Bonzig  and  Barty  became  insepa- 
rable companions  during  the  Thursday 
promenade,  on  the  strength  of  their  com- 
mon interest  in  ships  and  the  sea;  and 
Barty  never  wearied  of  describing  the 
place  he  loved,  nor  Bonzig  of  listening 
and  commenting. 

"Ah!  mon  cher!  ce  que  je  donnerais, 
moi,  pour  voir  le  retour  d'un  baleinier 
a  Ouittebe!  Quelle  'marine'  9a  ferait! 
hein?  avec  la  grande  falaise,  et  la  bonne 
petite  eglise  en  haut.  pres  de  la  Vieille 
Abbaye — et  les  toits  rouges  qui  fument, 
et  les  trois  jetees  en  pierre,  et  le  vieux 
pont-levis— et  toute  cette  grouille  de  ma- 
riniers  avec  leurs  femmes  et  leurs  en- 
fants  — et  ces  braves  filles  qui  attendent 
le  retour  du  bien  aime!  nora  d'un  110m! 
dire  que  vous  avez  vu  tout  ga,  vous— qui 
n'avez  pas  encore  seize  ans  .  .  .  quelle 
chance!  .  .  .  dites — qu'est-ce  que  ga  veut 
bien  dire,  ce 

'  Ouile  me  sekile  ro  !' 
Chantez-moi  ga  encore  une  fois!" 


And  Barty,  whose  voice  was  breaking, 
would  raucously  sing  him  the  good  old 
ditty  for  the  sixth  time: 

"  Weel  may  die  keel  row,  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row, 
Weel  may  the  keel  row 
That  brings  my  laddie  home  !" 

which  he  would  find  rather  difficult  to 
render  literally  into  colloquial  seafaring 
French  ! 

He  translated  it  thus: 

"Vogue  la  carene, 
Vogue  la  carene 
Qui  me  ramene 
Mon  bien  aime !" 

"Ah!  vous  verrez,"  says  Bonzig — 
"  vous  verrez,  aux  prochaines  vacances 
de  Paques — je  ferai  un  si  joli  tableau  de 
tout  ga!  avec  la  brume  du  soirqui  tombe, 
vous  savez — et  le  soleil  qui  disparait — et 
la  maree  qui  monte  et  la  lune  qui  se  leve 
aPhorizon!  et  les  mouettes  et  les  gov  lands 
— et  les  bruyeres  lointaines — et  le  vieux 
manoirseigneurialde  votre  grand-pere  .  .  . 
c'est  bien  9a,  n'est-ce  pas  ?" 

"  Oui,  oui,  M'sieur  Bonzig— vous  y  etes, 
en  plein !" 

And  the  good  usher  in  his  excitement 
would  light  himself  a  cigarette  of  Caporal, 
and  inhale  the  smoke  as  if  it  were  a  sea- 
breeze,  and  exhale  it  like  a  regular  sou'- 
wester! and  sing: 

"On'ile — me — sekile  ro 
Tat  brinn  my  ladde  ome !" 

Barty  also  brought  back  with  him  the 
complete  poetical  works  of  Byron  and 
Thomas  Moore,  the  gift  of  his  noble  grand- 
father, who  adored  these  two  bards  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  bards  that  ever 
wrote  in  English.  And  during  that  year 
we  both  got  to  know  them,  possibly  as 
well  as  Lord  Whitby  himself.  Especially 
"Don  Juan,"  in  which  we  grew  to  be  as 
word-perfect  as  in  Polyeucte,  Le  Misan- 
th  rope,  Athalie,  Philoctete,  Le  Lutrin,  the 
first  six  books  of  the  ^Eneid  and  the  Iliad, 
the  Ars  Poetica,  and  the  Art  Poetique 
(Boileau). 

Every  line  of  these  has  gone  out  of  my 
head — long  ago,  alas!  But  I  could  still 
stand  a  pretty  severe  examination  in  the 
now-all-but-forgotten  English  epic — from 
Dan  to  Beersheba — I  mean  from  ,l  I  want 
a  hero  "  to  "The  phantom  of  her  frolic 
grace,  Fitz-Fulke  !" 

Barty,  however,  remembered  every- 
thing— what  he  ought  to,  and  what  he 
ought  not!  He  had  the  most  astounding 
memory:  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to 
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retain;  also  a  wonderful  facility  for  writ- 
ing verse,  mostly  comic,  both  in  English 
and  French.  Greek  and  Latin  verse  were 
not  taught  us  at  Brossard's,  for  good 
French  reasons,  into  which  I  will  not  en- 
ter now. 

We  also  grew  very  fond  of  Lamartine 
and  Victor  Hugo,  quite  openly — and  of 
De  Musset  under  the  rose. 

"  C'etait  dans  la  unit  brune 
Sur  le  elocher  jauni, 

La  lime, 
Comme  uti  point  sur  son  i  !" 

(not  for  the  young  person). 

I  have  a  vague  but  pleasant  impression 
of  that  year.  Its  weathers,  its  changing 
seasons,  its  severe  frosts,  with  Sunday 
skatings  on  the  dangerous  canals  St.- 
Ouen  and  de  l'Ourq;  its  genial  spring, 
all  convolvulus,  and  gobeas,  and  early 
almond  blossom  and  later  horse-chestnut 
spikes,  and  more  lime  and  syringa  than 
ever;  its  warm  soft  summer  and  the  ever- 
delightful  school  of  natation  by  the  Isle 
of  Swans. 

This  particular  temptation  led  us  into 
trouble.  We  would  rise  before  dawn, 
Barty  and  Jolivet  and  I,  and  let  ourselves 
over  the  wall  and  run  the  two  miles,  and 
get  a  heavenly  swim  and  a  |)romise  of 
silence  for  a  franc  apiece;  and  run  back 
again  and  jump  into  bed  a  few  minutes 
before  the  five -o'clock  bell  rang  the 
reveille. 

But  we  did  this  once  too  often — for  M. 
Dumollard  had  been  looking  at  Venus 
with  his  telescope  (I  think  it  was  Venus) 
one  morning  before  sunrise,  and  spied  us 
out  en  flagrant  del  it ;  perhaps  with  that 
very  telescope.  Anyhow,  he  pounced  on 
us  when  we  came  back.  And  our  punish- 
ment would  have  been  extremely  harsh 
but  for  Barty,  who  turned  it  all  into  a  joke. 

After  breakfast  M.  Merovee  pronounced 
a  very  severe  sentence  on  us  under  the 
acacia.  I  forget  what  it  was — but  his 
manner  was  very  short  and  dignified,  and 
he  walked  away  very  stiffly  towards  the 
door  of  the  etude.  Barty  ran  after  him 
without  noise,  and  just  touching  his 
shoulders  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
cleared  him  at  a  bound  from  behind,  as 
one  clears  a  post. 

M.  Merovee,  in  a  real  rage  this  time,  for- 
got his  dignity  and  pursued  him  all  over 
the  school  —  through  open  windows  and 
back  again — into  his  own  garden  (Tuscu- 
lum) — over  trellis  railings — all  along  the 


top  of  a  wall — and  finally,  quite  blown 
out,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  tank: 
the  whole  school  was  in  fits  by  this  time, 
even  M.  Dumollard — and  at  last  Merovee 
began  to  laugh  too.  So  the  thing  had  to 
be  forgiven — but  only  that  once  ! 

Once  also,  that  year,  but  in  the  winter, 
a  great  compliment  was  paid  to  la  perfide 
Albion  in  the  persons  of  MM.  Josselin  et 
Maurice,  which  I  cannot  help  recording 
with  a  little  complacency. 

On  a  Thursday  wall;  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  a  boy  called  out  "A  bas  Du- 
mollard,''1 in  a  falsetto  squeak.  Dumol- 
lard, who  was  on  duty  that  walk,  was 
furious,  of  course — but  he  couldn't  iden- 
tify the  boy  by  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
He  made  his  complaint  to  M.  Merovee — 
and  next  morning,  after  prayers,  Merovee 
came  into  the  school-room  and  told  us  he 
should  go  the  round  of  the  boys  there 
and  then,  and  ask  each  boy  separately  to 
own  up  if  it  were  he  who  had  uttered  the 
seditious  cry. 

"And  mind  you!"  he  said — '  you  are 
all  and  each  of  you  on  your  '  word  of 
honor' — V etude  entiereP'1 

So  round  he  went,  from  boy  to  boy,  de- 
liberately fixing  each  boy  with  his  eye, 
and  severely  asking — "Est-ce  toi  V  "Est- 
ce  toif  "Est-ce  toi  f  etc.,  and  waiting 
very  deliberately  indeed  for  the  answer, 
and  even  asking  for  it  again  if  it  were 
not  given  in  a  firm  and  audible  voice. 
And  the  answer  was  always,  "Non, 
m'sieur,  ce  n'est  pas  moi !" 

But  when  he  came  to  each  of  us  (Josse- 
lin and  me)  he  just  mumbled  his  "Est-ce 
toi?"  in  a  quite  perfunctory  voice,  and 
didn't  even  wait  for  the  answer! 

When  he  got  to  the  last  boy  of  all,  who 
said  "  Non,  m'sieur,"  like  all  the  rest,  he 
left  the  room,  saying,  tragically  (and,  as 
I  thought,  rather  theatrically,  for  him), 

"  Je  m'en  vais  le  cceur  navre — il  y  a 
mi  lache  parmi  vous!"  (My  heart  is  har- 
rowed— there's  a  coward  among  you.) 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  for  a 
few  moments. 

Presently  Rapaud  got  up  and  went  out. 
We  all  knew  that  Rapaud  was  the  delin- 
quent— he  had  bragged  about  it  so — over- 
night in  the  dormitory.  He  went  straight 
to  M.  Merovee  and  confessed,  stating  that 
he  did  not  like  to  be  put  on  his  word  of 
honor  before  the  whole  school.  I  forget 
whether  he  was  punished  or  not,  or  how. 
He  had  to  make  his  apologies  to  M.  Du- 
mollard. of  course. 


' '  WEEL  MAY  THE  KEEL  ROW 

THAT  BRINGS  MY  LADDIE  HOME!'' 


To  put  the  whole  school  on  its  word  of 
honor  was  thought  a  very  severe  mea- 
sure, coming1  as  it  did  from  the  head  mas- 
ter in  person.  "La  parole  d'honneur" 
was  held  to  be  very  sacred  between  boy 
and  boy,  and  even  between  boy  and  head 
master.     The  boy  who  broke  it  was  al- 


ways "mis  a  la  quarantaine"  (scut  to 
Coventry)  by  the  rest  of  the  school. 

"I  wonder  why  he  let  off  Josselin  and 
Maurice  so  easily?'1  said  Jolivet  at  break- 
fast. 

"  Parce  qu'il  aime  les  Anglais,  ma  foi !" 
said  M.  Dumollard — "affaire  de  gout!11 
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"  Ma  foi.  il  n'a  pas  tort !"  said  M.  Bonzig. 

Dumollard  looked  askance  at  Bonzig 
(between  whom  and  himself  not  much 
love  was  lost)  and  walked  off,  jauntily 
twirling  his  mustache,  and  whistling  a 
few  bars  of  a  very  ungainly  melody,  to 
which  the  words  ran: 

"Non!  jamais  en  France, 
Jamais  Anglais  ne  resrnera  !" 

As  if  we  wanted  to,  good  heavens! 

(By-the-way,  I  suddenly  remember  that 
both  Berquin  and  d'Orthez  were  let  off 
as  easily  as  Josselin  and  I.  But  they 
were  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  uen  Phi- 
losophie,"  the  highest  class  in  the  school 
— and  very  first-rate  boys  indeed.  It's 
only  fair  that  I  should  add  this.) 

By-the-way,  also,  M.  Dumollard  took  it 
into  his  head  to  persecute  me  because 
once  I  refused  to  fetch  and  carry  for  him 
and  be  his  "  moricaud,"  or  black  slave 
(as  du  Tertre-Jouan  called  it) :  a  mean 
and  petty  persecution  which  lasted  two 
years,  and  somewhat  embitters  my  mem- 
ory of  those  happy  days.  It  was  always 
"Maurice  an  piquet  pour  une  heure!" 
.  .  "Maurice  a  la  retenue!".  .  "Maurice 
prive  de  bain  P.  .  "Maurice  consigne  di- 
manche  prochain  I'1  .  .  .  for  the  slightest 
possible  offence.  But  I  forgive  him 
freely. 

First,  because  he  is  probably  dead,  and 
"  de  mortibus  nil  desperandum  !"  as  Ra- 
paud  once  said — and  for  saying  which 
he  received  a  "twisted  pinch"  from  Me- 
rovee  Brossard  himself. 

Secondly,  because  he  made  chemistry, 
cosmography,  and  physics  so  pleasant — 
and  even  reconciled  me  at  last  to  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  (but 
never  Barty !). 

He  could  be  rather  snobbish  at  times 
— which  was  not  a  common  French  fault 
in  the  forties — we  didn't  even  know  what 
to  call  it. 

For  instance,  he  was  fond  of  bragging 
to  us  boys  about  the  golden  splendors  of 
his  Sunday  dissipation,  and  his  grand 
acquaintances,  even  in  class.  He  would 
even  interrupt  himself  in  the  middle  of 
an  equation  at  the  blackboard  to  do  so. 

"You  mustn't  imagine  to  yourselves, 
messieurs,  that  because  I  teach  you  boys 
science  at  the  Pension  Brossard,  and  take 
you  out  walking  on  Thursday  afternoons, 
and  all  that,  that  I  do  not  associate  avec 
des  gens  du  monde !  Last  night,  for  ex- 
ample, I  was  dining  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris 


with  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine- 
he's  a  marquis— and  when  the  bill  was 
brought,  what  do  you  think  it  came  to? 
you  give  it  up?"  (vous  donnez  votre  langue 
aux  chats?).  "  Well,  it  came  to  fifty -seven 
francs,  fifty  centimes!  We  tossed  up  who 
should  pay — et,  ma  foi,  le  sort  a  favorise 
M.  le  Marquis!" 

To  this  there  was  nothing  to  say;  so 
none  of  us  said  anything,  except  du  Ter- 
tre-Jouan, our  marquis  (No.  2),  who  said, 
in  his  sulky,  insolent, peasantlike  manner, 

"  Et  comment  q'ga  s'appelle,  vot'  mar- 
quis?" (What  does  it  call  itself,  your  mar- 
quis?) 

Upon  which  M.  Dumollard  turns  very 
red  ("pique  un  soleil"),  and  says: 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis  Paul — Francois 
— Victor  du  Tertre-Jouan  de  Haultcastel 
de  St. -Paterae,  vous  etes  un  paltoquet  et 
un  rustre !  .  .  ." 

And  goes  back  to  his  equation. 

Du  Tertre-Jouan  was  nearly  six  feet 
high,  and  afraid  of  nobody  —  a  kind  of 
clodhopping  young  rustic  Hercules,  and 
had  proved  his  mettle  quite  recently — 
when  a  brutal  usher,  whom  I  will  call 
Monsieur  Boulot  (though  his  real  name 
was  Patachou),  a  Meridional  with  a  horri- 
ble divergent  squint,  made  poor  Rapaud 
go  down  on  his  knees  in  the  classe  de  geo- 
graphic ancienne,  and  slapped  him  vio- 
lently on  the  face  twice  running — a  way 
he  had  with  Rapaud. 

It  happened  like  this.  It  was  a  kind 
of  penitential  class  for  dunces  during 
play-time.  M.  Boulot  drew  in  chalk  an 
outline  of  ancient  Greece  on  the  black- 
board, and  under  it  he  wrote — 

"  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentes !" 

"Rapaud,  translate  me  that  line  of  Vir- 
gil !"  says  Boulot. 

"  J'estime  les  Danois  et  leurs  dents  de 
fer!"  says  poor  Rapaud  (I  esteem  the  Da- 
nish and  their  iron  teeth).  And  Ave  all 
laughed.  For  which  he  underwent  the 
brutal  slapping. 

The  window  wTas  ajar,  and  outside  I 
saw  du  Tertre-Jouan,  Jolivet,  and  Ber- 
quin. listening  and  peeping  through. 
Suddenly  the  window  bursts  wide  open, 
and  du  Tertre-Jouan  vaults  the  sill,  gets 
between  Boulot  and  his  victim,  and  says: 

"  Le  troisieme  coup  fait  feu,  vous  savez ! 
touchez-y  encore,  a  ce  moutard,  et  j'vous 
assomme  sur  place"  (touch  him  again, 
that  kid,  and  I'll  break  your  head  where 
you  stand). 


A  TERTRE-JOUAN  TO  THE  RESCUE  ! 


There  was  an  awful  row,  of  course — 
and  du  Tertre-Jouan  had  to  make  a  pub- 
lic apology  to  M.  Boulot,  who  disappeared 
from  the  school  the  very  same  day;  and 
Tertre-Jouan  would  have  been  canonized 
by  us  all,  but  that  he  was  so  deplorably 
dull  and  narrow-minded,  and  suspected 
of  being  a  royalist  in  disguise.  He  was 
an  orphan  and  very  rich,  and  didn't  fash 
himself  about  examinations.  He  left 
school  that  year  without  taking"  any  de- 
gree— and  I  don't  know  what  became  of 
him. 

This  year  also  Barty  conceived  a  ten- 
der passion  for  Mile.  Marceline. 

It  was  after  the  mumps,  which  we  both 
had  together  in  a  double-bedded  infirme- 
rie  next  to  the  lingerie — a  place  where  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  ill;  for  she  was  in 
and  out  all  day,  and  told  us  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  gave  us  nice  drinks  and 


tisanes  of  her  own  making — and  laughed 
at  all  Barty's  jokes,  and  some  of  mine! 
and  wore  the  most  coquettish  caps  ever 
seen. 

Besides,  she  was  an  uncommonly  good- 
looking  woman,  a  tall  blonde  with  beau- 
tiful teeth  ;  and  wonderfully  genial,  good- 
humored,  and  lively — an  ideal  nurse, but  a 
terrible  postponer  of  cures!  Lord  Archi- 
bald quite  fell  in  love  with  her. 

'*  (Test  moi  qui  voudrais  bien  avoir  les 
oreillons  ici!"  he  said  to  her.  "  Je  retar- 
derais  ma  convalescence  autant  que  pos- 
sible!1' 

"Comme  il  sait  bien  le  francais,  votre 
oncle — et  comme  il  est  poliT  said  Marce- 
line to  the  convalescent  Barty,  who  was 
in  no  hurry  to  get  well  either! 

When  we  did  get  well  again,  Barty 
would  spend  much  of  his  play  time  fetch- 
ing and  carrying  for  Mile.  Marceline — 
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even  getting-  Dumollard's  socks  for  her  to 
darn — and  talking  to  her  by  the  hour  as 
he  sat  by  her  pleasant  window,  out  of 
which  one  could  see  the  Arch  of  Triumph, 
which  so  triumphantly  dominated  Paris 
and  its  suburbs,  and  does  so  still  —  do 
Eiffel  Tower  can  kill  that  arch ! 

I,  being  less  precocious,  did  not  begin 
my  passion  for  Mile.  Marceline  till  next 
year,  just  as  Bonneville  and  Jolivet  trois 
were  getting  over  theirs.  Nous  avons 
tous  passe  par  la ! 

What  a  fresh  and  kind  and  jolly  wo- 
man she  was,  to  be  sure!  I  wonder  none 
of  the  masters  married  her.  Perhaps 
they  did!  Let  us  hope  it  wasn't  M.  Du- 
mollard ! 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  recall  every  in- 
cident of  this  epoch  of  my  life  and  Barty's 
that  I  should  like  to  go  through  our  joint 
lives  day  by  day, hour  by  hour, microscop- 


ically— to  describe  every  book  we  read, 
every  game  we  played, every  pensum  {i.e. 
imposition)  we  performed;  every  lark  we 
were  punished  for — every  meal  we  ate. 
But  space  forbids  this  self-indulgence, 
and  other  considerations  make  it  unad- 
visable — so  I  will  resist  the  temptation. 

La  pension  Brossard!  How  often  have 
we  both  talked  of  it,  Barty  and  I,  as  mid- 
dle-aged men;  in  the  billiard-room  of  the 
Marathoneum,  let  us  say,  sitting  togeth- 
er on  a  comfortable  couch,  with  tea  and 
cigarettes — and  always  in  French  whis- 
pers! we  could  only  talk  of  Brossard's  in 
French. 

'kTe  rappeles-tu  1'habit  neuf  de  Ber- 
quin,  et  son  chapeau  haute-forme?" 

Te  souviens-tu  de  la  vieille  chatte  an- 
gora du  pere  Jaurion?"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Idiotic  reminiscences !  as  charming  to 
revive  as  any  old  song  with  words  of  lit 


"  MAURICE  AU  PIQUET!' 


MADEMOISELLE  MARCELINE 


tie  meaning"  that  meant  so  much  when 
one  was  four — five — six  years  old !  before 
one  knew  even  how  to  spell  them ! 

"  Paille  a  Dine — paille  a  Chine — 
Paille  a  Suzette  et  Martine — 
Bon  lit  k  la  Dumaine!" 

Celine,  my  nurse,  used  to  sing  this — 
and  I  never  knew  what  it  meant;  nor  do 
I  now!  But  it  was  very  charming  in- 
deed. 

Even  now  I  dream  that  I  go  back  to 
school,  to  get  coached  by  Dumollard  in  a 
little  more  algebra.  I  wander  about  the 
play-ground  ;  but  all  the  boys  are  new, and 
don't  even  know  my  name;  and  silent, 
sad,  and  ugly,  every  one !  Again  Dumol- 
lard persecutes  me.  And  in  the  middle 
of  it  I  reflect  that,  after  all,  he  is  a  person 
of  no  importance  whatever,  and  that  I  am 


a  member  of  the  British  Parliament — a 
baronet — a  millionaire — and  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Councillors!  and  that  M. 
Dumollard  must  be  singularly  "  out  of  it," 
even  for  a  Frenchman,  not  to  be  aware 
of  this. 

"If  he  only  knew!"  says  I  to  myself, 
says  I — in  my  dream. 

Besides,  can't  the  man  see  with  his  own 
eyes  that  I'm  grown  up,  and  big  enough 
to  tuck  him  under  my  left  arm  and  spank 
him, just  as  if  he  were  a  little  naughty  boy 
— confound  the  brute! 

Then,  suddenly, 

"Maurice,  au  piquet  pour  une  heure!'' 

"Moi,  m'sieur?" 

"Oui,  vous!" 

"  Pourquoi,  m'sieur?" 

"  Parce  que  ca  me  plait!" 


'IP  HE  ONLY  KNEW!' 


And  I  wake — and  could  almost  weep 
to  find  how  old  I  am  ! 

And  Barty  Josselin  is  no  more — oh  ! 
my  God  !  .  .  .  .  and  his  dear  wife  survived 
him  just  twenty-four  hours! 

Behold  us  both  "en  Philosophie !" 

And  Barty  the  head  boy  of  the  school, 
though  not  the  oldest — and  the  brilliant 
show-boy  of  the  class. 

Just  before  Easter  (1851)  he  and  I  and 
Rapaud  and  Laferte  and  Jolivet  trois 
(who  was  nineteen)  and  Palaiseau  and 


Bussy-Rabutin  went  up  for  our  "bachot" 
at  the  Sorbonne. 

We  sat  in  a  kind  of  big"  musty  school- 
room with  about  thirty  other  boys  from 
other  schools  and  colleges.  There  we  sat 
side  by  side  from  ten  till  twelve  at  long 
desks,  and  had  a  long  piece  of  Latin  dic- 
tated to  us,  with  the  punctuation  in  French : 
"un  point — point  etvirgule — deux  points 
— point  declamation  — guillemets — ou- 
vrez  la  parenthese,''  etc.,  etc.  —  monot- 
onous details  that  enervate  one  at  such  a 
moment ! 


THE  MARTIAN. 
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Then  we  set  to  work  with  our  diction- 
aries and  wrote  out  a  translation  accord- 
ing- to  our  lights — a  pion  walking  about 
and  watching  us  narrowly  for  cribs,  in 
case  we  should  happen  to  have  one  for 
this  particular  extract,  which  was  most 
unlikely. 

Barty's  nose  bled,  I  remember — and  this 
made  him  nervous. 

Then  we  went  and  lunched  at  the  Cafe 
de  l'Odeon,  on  the  best  omelet  we  had 
ever  tasted. 

"  Te  rappeles-tu  cette  omelette?"  said 
poor  Barty  to  me  only  last  Christmas  as 
ever  was ! 

Then  we  went  back  with  our  hearts 
in  our  mouths  to  find  if  we  had  qualified 
ourselves  by  our  "  version  ecrite"  for  the 
oral  examination  that  comes  after,  and 
which  is  so  easy  to  pass — the  examiners 
having  lunched  themselves  into  good-na- 
ture. 

There  we  stood  panting,  some  fifty  boys 
and  masters, in  a  small, whitewashed  room 
like  a  prison.  An  official  comes  in  and 
puts  the  list  of  candidates  in  a  frame  on 
the  wall,  and  we  crane  our  necks  over 
each  other's  shoulders. 

And,  lo!  Barty  is  plucked — colle!  and 
/have  passed,  and  actually  Rapaud — and 
no  one  else  from  Brossard's ! 

An  old  man — a  parent  or  grandparent 
probably  of  some  unsuccessful  candidate — 
bursts  into  tears  and  exclaims, 

"Oh!  que  malheur — que  malheur!1' 

A  shabby,  tall,  pallid  youth,  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  College  Ste.-Barbe,  rushes 
down  the  stone  stairs  shrieking, 

"  Qa  pue  Tin  justice,  ici!" 

One  hears  him  all  over  the  place:  ter- 
rible heartburns  and  tragic  disappoint- 
ments in  the  beginning  of  life  resulted 
from  failure  in  this  first  step — a  failure 
which  disqualified  one  for  all  the  little 
government  appointments  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  frugal  French  parent.  "  Mille 
francs  par  an !  c'est  le  Pactole !" 

Barty  took  his  defeat  pretty  easily — he 
put  it  all  down  to  his  nose  bleeding — and 
seemed  so  pleased  at  my  success,  and  my 
dear  mother's  delight  in  it,  that  he  was 
soon  quite  consoled:  he  was  always  like 
that. 

To  M.  Merovee,  Barty's  failure  was  as 
great  a  disappointment  as  it  was  a  painful 
surprise. 

"  Try  again,  Josselin  !     Don't  leave 
here  till  you  have  passed.    If  you  are 
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content  to  fail  in  this,  at  the  very  outset 
of  your  career,  you  will  never  succeed  in 
anything  through  life!  Stay  with  us  as 
my  guest  till  you  can  go  up  again,  and 
again  if  necessary.  Do,  my  dear  child — 
it  will  make  me  so  happy!  I  shall  feel 
it  as  a  proof  that  you  reciprocate  in  some 
degree  the  warm  friendship  I  have  al- 
ways borne  you — in  common  with  every- 
body in  the  school !  Je  t'en  prie,  mon 
garcon !" 

Then  he  went  to  the  Rohans  and  tried 
to  persuade  them.  But  Lord  Archibald 
didn't  care  much  about  Bachots,  nor  his 
wife  either.  They  were  going  back  to 
live  in  England,  besides;  and  Barty  was 
going  into  the  Guards. 

I  left  school  also — with  a  mixture  of 
hope  and  elation,  and  yet  the  most  poig- 
nant regret. 

I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the 
gratitude  and  affection  I  felt  for  Merovee 
Brossard  when  I  bade  him  farewell. 

Except  his  father  before  him,  he  was 
the  best  and  finest  Frenchman  I  ever 
knew.  There  is  nothing  invidious  in  my 
saying  this,  and  in  this  way.  I  merely 
speak  of  the  Brossards,  father  and  son, 
as  Frenchmen  in  this  connection,  because 
their  admirable  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  were  so  essentially  French;  they 
would  have  done  equal  honor  to  any 
country  in  the  world. 

I  corresponded  with  him  regularly  for 
a  few  years,  and  so  did  Barty;  and  then 
our  letters  grew  fewer  and  farther  be- 
tween, and  finally  left  off  altogether — as 
nearly  always  happens  in  such  cases,  I 
think.  And  I  never  saw  him  again;  for 
when  he  broke  up  the  school  he  went  to 
his  own  province  in  the  southeast,  and 
lived  there  till  twenty  years  ago,  when  he 
died — unmarried,  I  believe. 

Then  there  was  Monsieur  Bonzig,  and 
Mile.  Marceline,  and  others— and  three  or 
four  boys  with  whom  both  Barty  and  I 
were  on  terms  of  warm  and  intimate 
friendship.  None  of  these  boys  that  I 
know  of  have  risen  to  any  world-wide 
fame — and,  oddly  enough,  none  of  them 
have  ever  given  sign  of  life  to  Barty  Jos- 
selin, who  is  just  as  famous  in  France  for 
his  French  literary  work  as  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  for  all  he  has  done  in 
English.  He  towers  just  as  much  there 
as  here;  and  this  double  eminence  now 
dominates  the  entire  globe,  and  we  are 
beginning  at  last  to  realize  everywhere 
that  this  bright  luminary  in  our  firma- 
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ment  is  no  planet,  like  Mars  or  Jupiter, 
but,  like  Sirius,  a  sun. 

Yet  never  a  line  from  an  old  comrade 
in  that  school  where  he  lived  for  four 
years,  and  was  so  strangely  popular — and 
which  he  so  filled  with  his  extraordinary 
personality ! 

So  much  for  Barty  Josselin's  school  life 
and  mine.  I  fear  I  may  have  dwelt  on 
them  at  too  great  a  length.  No  period 
of  time  has  ever  been  for  me  so  bright 
and  happy  as  those  seven  years  I  spent 
at  the  Institution  F.  Brossard — especially 
the  four  years  I  spent  there  with  Barty 
Josselin.  The  older  I  get,  the  more  I 
love  to  recall  the  trivial  little  incidents 
that  made  for  us  both  the  sum  of  exist- 
ence in  those  happy  days. 

La  chasse  aux  souvenirs  d'enfance! 
what  better  sport  can  there  be,  or  more 
bloodless,  at  my  time  of  life? 

And  all  the  lonely  pathetic  pains  and 
pleasures  of  it,  now  that  he  is  gone! 

The  winter  twilight  has  just  set  in — 
"  betwixt  dog  and  wolf."  I  wander  alone 
(but  for  Barty's  old  mastiff,  who  follows 
me  willy-nilly)  in  the  woods  and  lanes 
that  surround  Marsfield  on  the  Thames, 
the  picturesque  abode  of  the  Josselins. 

Darker  and  darker  it  grows.  I  no 
longer  make  out  the  familiar  trees  and 
hedges,  and  forget  how  cold  it  is  and  how 
dreary. 

"Je  marcherai  les  yeux  fixes  sur  mes  pensees, 
Sans  rien  voir  au  dehors,  sans  entendre  aucun 
bruit— 

Seul,  inconnu,  le  dos  courbe,  les  mains  croisees : 
Triste  —  et  le  jour  pour  moi  sera  comme  la 
nuit." 

(This  is  Victor  Hugo,  not  Barty  Josse- 
lin.) 

It's  really  far  away  I  am— across  the 
sea;  across  the  years,  oh,  Posthumus!  in 
a  sunny  play-ground  that  has  been  built 
over  long  ago — or  overgrown  with  lawns 
and  flower-beds  and  costly  shrubs. 

Up  rises  some  vague  little  rudiment  of 
a  hint  of  a  ghost  of  a  sunny  funny  old 
French  remembrance  long  forgotten — a 
brand-new  old  remembrance — a  kind  of 
will-o'-the-wisp.  Chut!  my  soul  stalks  it 
on  tiptoe,  while  these  earthly  legs  bear  this 
poor  old  body  of  clay,  by  mere  reflex  ac- 
tion, straight  home  to  the  beautiful  Elisa- 
bethan  house  on  the  hill :  through  the 
great  warm  hall,  up  the  broad  oak  stairs, 
into  the  big  cheerful  music-room  like  a 
studio — ruddy  and  bright  with  the  huge 


log  fire  opposite  the  large  window.  All  is 
on  an  ample  scale  at  Marsfield,  people  and 
things!  and  I!  sixteen  stone,  good  Lord! 

How  often  that  window  has  been  my 
beacon  on  dark  nights!  I  used  to  watch 
for  it  from  the  train — a  landmark  in  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey  —  the  kindliest 
light  that  ever  led  me  yet  on  earth. 

I  sit  me  down  in  my  own  particular 
chimney-corner,  in  my  own  cane-bottom- 
ed chair  by  the  fender,  and  stare  at  the 
blaze  with  my  friend  the  mastiff.  An 
old  war-battered  tomcat  Barty  was  fond 
of  jumps  up  and  makes  friends  too.  There 
goes  my  funny littleFrench  remembrance, 
trying  to  fly  up  the  chimney  like  a  burnt 
love-letter.  .  . 

Barty 's  eldest  daughter  (Roberta),  a 
stately  tall  Hebe  in  black,  brings  me  a 
very  sizable  cup  of  tea,  just  as  I  like  it. 
A  well-grown  little  son  of  hers,  a  very 
Ganymede,  beau  comme  le  jour,  brings 
me  a  cigarette,  and  insists  on  lighting  it 
for  me  himself.    I  like  that  too. 

Another  daughter  of  Barty's,  u  la  rossi- 
gnolle,"  as  we  call  her — though  there  is 
no  such  word  that  I  know  of — goes  to 
the  piano  and  sings  little  French  songs  of 
forty,  fifty  years  ago — songs  that  she  has 
learnt  from  her  dear  papa. 

Heavens!  what  a  voice!  and  how  like 
his,  but  for  the  difference  of  sex  and  her 
long  and  careful  training  (which  he  never 
had) ;  and  the  accent,  how  perfect ! 

Then  suddenly: 

"A  Saint-Blaize,  a  la  Zuecea .  .  . 
Vous  etiez,  vous  etiez  bien  aise! 
A  Saint-Blaize,  a  la  Zuecea  . . . 
Nous  etions,  nous  etions  bien  la ! 
Mais  de  vous  en  souvenir 
Prendrez-vous  la.  peine? 
Mais  de  vous  en  souvenir, 
Et  d'y  revenir  ? 
A  Saint-Blaize,  a  la  Zuecea . .  . 
Vivre  et  mourir  la  !" 

So  sings  Mrs.  Trevor  (Mary  Josselin 
that  was)  in  the  richest,  sweetest  voice  I 
know.  And  behold  !  at  last  I  have  caught 
my  little  French  remembrance,  just  as  the 
lamps  are  being  lit — and  I  transfix  it  with 
my  pen  and  write  it  down.  .  . 

And  then  with  a  sigh  I  scratch  it  all 
out  again,  sunny  and  funny  as  it  is.  For 
it's  all  about  a  comical  adventure  1  had 
with  Palaiseau,  the  sniffer  at  the  fete  de 
St.-Cloud  —  all  about  a  tame  magpie,  a 
gendarme,  a  blanchisseuse,  and  a  volume 
of  de  Musset's  poems;  and  doesn't  concern 
Barty  in  the  least ;  for  it  so  happened  that 
Barty  wasn't  there! 
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Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  Barty  Jos- 
selin  and  I  bade  adieu  forever  to  our 
happy  school  life — and  for  a  few  years  to 
our  beloved  Paris — and  for  many  years 
to  our  close  intimacy  of  every  hour  in 
the  day. 

I  remember  spending  two  or  three  af- 
ternoons with  him  at  the  great  exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  just  before  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  his  grandfather,  Lord  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire  —  and  happy  afternoons  they 
were!  and  we  made  the  most  of  them. 
We  saw  all  there  was  to  be  seen  there,  I 
think;  and  found  ourselves  always  drift- 
ing back  to  the  "Amazon"  and  the 
"  Greek  Slave,"  for  both  of  which  Barty's 
admiration  was  boundless. 

And  so  was  mine.  They  made  the  fe- 
male fashions  for  1851  quite  deplorable 
by  contrast — especially  the  shoes,  and  the 
way  of  dressing  the  hair;  we  almost  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  female  beauty 
when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most.  It 
awes  and  chastens  one  so!  and  wakes  up 
the  knight-errant  inside!  even  the  smart- 
est French  boots  can't  do  this!  not  the 
pinkest  silken  hose  in  all  Paris!  not  all 
the  frills  and  underfills  and  wonderfrills 
that  M.  Paul  Bourget  can  so  eloquently 
describe ! 

My  father  had  taken  a  house  for  us  in 
Brunswick  Square,  next  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  He  was  about  to  start  an  Eng- 
lish branch  of  the  Vougeot-Conti  firm  in 
the  City.  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  any  details  about  this  enterprise, 
which  presented  many  difficulties  at  first, 
and  indeed  rather  crippled  our  means. 

My  mother  was  anxious  that  I  should 
go  to  one  of  the  universities,  Oxford  or 
Cambridge;  but  this  my  father  could  not 
afford.  She  had  a  great  dislike  to  busi- 
ness— and  so  had  I;  from  different  mo- 
tives, I  fancy.  I  had  the  wish  to  become 
a  man  of  science — a  passion  that  had  been 
fired  by  M.  Dumollard,  whose  special 
chemistry  class  at  the  Pension  Brossard, 
with  its  attractive  experiments,  had  been 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  me.  I  have  not 
described  it  because  Barty  did  not  come  in. 

Fortunately  for  my  desire,  my  good 
father  had  great  sympathy  with  me  in 
this;  so  I  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
Laboratory  of  Chemistry  at  University 
College,  close  by — in  October,  1851 — and 
studied  there  for  two  years,  instead  of  go- 
ing at  once  into  my  father's  business  in 
Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury,  which  would 
have  pleased  him  even  more. 


At  about  the  same  time  Barty  was  pre- 
sented with  a  commission  in  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
joined  immediately. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  widely 
apart  than  the  lives  we  led,  or  the  society 
we  severally  frequented. 

I  lived  at  home  with  my  people;  he  in 
rooms  on  a  second  floor  in  St.  James's 
Street;  he  had  a  semi-grand  piano,  and 
luxurious  furniture,  and  bookcases  al- 
ready well  filled,  and  nicely  colored  litho- 
graph engravings  on  the  walls — beautiful 
female  faces — the  gift  of  Lady  Archibald, 
who  had  superintended  Barty's  installa- 
tion with  kindly  maternal  interest,  but 
little  appreciation  of  high  art.  There 
were  also  foils,  boxing-gloves,  dumb- 
bells, and  Indian  clubs;  and  many  wea- 
pons, ancient  and  modern,  belonging 
more  especially  to  his  own  martial  pro- 
fession. They  were  most  enviable  quar- 
ters. But  he  often  came  to  see  us  in 
Brunswick  Square,  and  dined  with  us 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  was  made 
much  of — even  by  my  father,  who  thor- 
oughly disapproved  of  everything  about 
him  except  his  own  genial  and  agreeable 
self,  which  hadn't  altered  in  the  least. 

My  father  was  much  away — in  Paris 
and  Dijon — and  Barty  made  rain  and 
fine  weather  in  our  dull  abode,  to  use  a 
French  expression — il  y  faisait  la  pluie 
et  le  bean  temps.  That  is,  it  rained  there 
when  he  was  away,  and  he  brought  the 
fine  weather  with  him;  and  we  spoke 
French  all  round. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  could  have  was 
to  breakfast  with  Barty  in  St.  James's 
Street  on  Sunday  mornings,  when  he  was 
not  serving  his  Queen  and  country — either 
alone  with  him  or  with  two  or  three  of 
his  friends  —  mostly  young  carpet  war- 
riors like  himself;  and  very  charming 
young  fellows  they  were.  I  have  always 
been  fond  of  warriors,  young  or  old,  and 
of  whatever  rank,  and  wish  to  goodness 
I  had  been  a  warrior  myself.  I  feel  sure 
I  should  have  made  a  fairly  good  one! 

Then  we  would  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  athletic  exercises  and  smoke  many 
pipes.  And  after  this,  in  the  summer,  we 
would  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  and 
see  the  Rank  and  Fashion.  In  those  days 
the  Rank  and  Fashion  were  not  above 
showing  themselves  in  the  Kensington 
Gardens  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  crossing 
the  Serpentine  Bridge  again  and  again 
between  Prince's  Gate  and  Bayswater. 
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Then  for  dinner  we  went  to  some 
pleasant  foreign  pothouse  in  or  near 
Leicester  Square,  where  they  spoke  French 
— and  ate  and  drank  it ! — and  then  back 
again  to  his  rooms.  Sometimes  we  would 
be  alone,  which  I  liked  best:  we  would 
read  and  smoke  and  be  happy;  or  he 
would  sketch,  or  pick  out  accompani- 
ments on  his  guitar;  often  not  exchan- 
ging a  word,  but  with  a  delightful  sense 
of  close  companionship  which  silence  al- 
most intensified. 

Sometimes  we  were  in  very  jolly  com- 
pany :  more  warriors ;  young  Robson,  the 
actor  who  became  so  famous;  a  big  negro 
pugilist,  called  Snowdrop;  two  medical 
students  from  St.  George's  Hospital,  who 
boxed  well  and  were  capital  fellows;  and 
an  academy  art  student,  who  died  a  Royal 
Academician,  and  who  did  not  approve 
of  Barty's  mural  decorations  and  laughed 
at  the  colored  lithographs  ;  and  many 
others  of  all  sorts.  There  used  to  be 
much  turf  talk,  and  sometimes  a  little 
card  -  playing  and  mild  gambling  —  but 
Barty's  tastes  did  not  lie  that  way. 

His  idea  of  a  pleasant  evening  was 
putting  on  the  gloves  with  Snowdrop,  or 
any  one  else  who  chose — or  fencing — or 
else  making  music;  or  being  funny  in 
any  way  one  could;  and  for  this  he  had 
quite  a  special  gift:  he  had  sudden  droll 
inspirations  that  made  one  absolutely 
hysterical — 'mere  things  of  suggestive 
look  or  sound  or  gesture,  reminding  one 
of  Robson  himself,  but  quite  original ;  ab- 
solute senseless  rot  and  drivel,  but  still  it 
made  one  laugh  till  one's  sides  ached. 
And  he  never  failed  of  success  in  achiev- 
ing this. 

Among  the  dullest  and  gravest  of  us, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  high-minded, 
there  is  often  a  latent  longing  for  this 
kind  of  happy  idiotic  fooling,  and  a  grate- 
ful fondness  for  those  who  can  supply  it 
without  effort  and  who  delight  in  doing 
so.  Barty  was  the  precursor  of  the  Ar- 
thur Robertses  and  Fred  Leslies  and  Dan 
Lenos  of  our  day,  although  he  developed 
in  quite  another  direction ! 

Then  of  a  sudden  he  would  sing  some 
little  twopenny  love-ballad  or  sentimen- 
tal nigger  melody  so  touchingly  that  one 
had  the  lump  in  the  throat;  poor  Snow- 
drop would  weep  by  spoonfuls ! 

By-the-way,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  me 
that  I'm  mixing  things  up  —  confusing 
Sundays  and  week-days;  of  course  our 
Sunday  evenings  were  quiet  and  respecta- 


ble, and  I  much  preferred  them  when  he 
and  I  were  alone;  he  was  then  another 
person  altogether — a  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent young  Frenchman,  who  loved 
reading  poetry  aloud  or  being  read  to; 
especially  English  poetry — Byron!  He 
was  faithful  to  his  "Don  Juan,"  his  He- 
brew melodies — his  "  O'er  the  glad  waters 
of  the  deep  blue  sea."  We  knew  them  all 
by  heart,  or  nearly  so,  and  yet  we  read 
them  still :  and  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamar- 
tine,  and  dear  Alfred  de  Musset.  .  .  . 

And  one  day  I  discovered  another  Al- 
fred who  wrote  verses — Alfred  the  Great, 
as  we  called  him — one  Alfred  Tennyson, 
who  had  written  a  certain  poem,  among 
others,  called  "In  Memoriam  " — which  I 
carried  off  to  Barty's  and  read  out  aloud 
one  wet  Sunday  evening,  and  the  Sunday 
evening  after,  and  other  Sunday  even- 
ings; and  other  poems  by  the  same  hand: 
"LocksleyHall,"  "Ulysses,"  "The Lotos- 
Eaters,"  "The  Lady  of  Shalott"— and  the 
chord  of  Byron  passed  in  music  out  of 
sight. 

Then  Shelley  dawned  upon  us,  and  John 
Keats,  and  Wordsworth — and  our  Sunday 
evenings  were  of  a  happiness  to  be  remem- 
bered forever ;  at  least  they  were  so  to  me ! 

If  Barty  Josselin  were  on  duty  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  was  a  blank  day  for  Robert 
Maurice.  For  it  was  not  very  lively  at 
home  —  especially  when  my  father  was 
there.  He  was  the  best  and  kindest  man 
that  ever  lived,  but  his  businesslike  seri- 
ousness about  this  world,  and  his  anxiety 
about  the  next,  and  his  Scotch  Sabbatari- 
anism, were  deadly  depressing;  combined 
with  the  aspect  of  London  on  the  Lord's 
day — London  east  of  Russell  Square !  Oh, 
Paris  .  .  Paris  .  .  .  and  the  yellow  omnibus 
that  took  us  both  there  together,  Barty 
and  me,  at  eight  on  a  Sunday  morning  in 
May  or  June,  and  didn't  bring  us  back  to 
school  till  fourteen  hours  later! 

I  shall  never  forget  one  gloomy  wintry 
Sunday — somewhere  in  1854  or  5,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken,  towards  the  end  of  Barty's 
career  as  a  Guardsman. 

Twice  after  lunch  I  had  called  at  Barty's, 
who  was  to  have  been  on  duty  in  barracks 
or  at  the  Tower  that  morning;  he  had 
not  come  back;  I  called  for  him  at  his 
club,  but  he  hadn't  been  there  either — 
and  I  turned  my  face  eastward  and 
homeward  with  a  sickening  sense  of  des- 
olate ennui  and  deep  disgust  of  London 
for  which  I  could  find  no  terms  that  are 
fit  for  publication ! 
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And  this  was  not  lessened  by  the  bitter 
reproaches  I  made  myself  for  being  such 
a  selfish  and  unworthy  son  and  brother. 
It  was  precious  dull  at  home  for  my 
mother  and  sister  —  and  my  place  was 
there. 

They  were  just  lighting  the  lamps  as  I 
got  to  the  arcade  in  the  quadrant — and 
there  I  ran  against  the  cheerful  Barty. 
Joy!  what  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  ev- 
erything! It  rained  light!  He  pulled  a 
new  book  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he  had 
just  borrowed  from  some  fair  lady — and 
showed  it  to  me.    It  was  called  Maud. 

We  dined  at  Pergolese's,in  Rupert  Street 
— and  went  back  to  Barty 's — and  read 
the  lovely  poem  out  loud,  taking  it  by 
turns;  and  that  is  the  most  delightful 
recollection  I  have  since  I  left  the  Insti- 
tution F.  Brossard! 

Occasionally  I  dined  with  him  "on 
guard  "  at  St.  James's  Palace — and  well 
I  could  understand  all  the  attractions  of 
his  life,  so  different  from  mine,  and  see 
what  a  good  fellow  he  was  to  come  so 
often  to  Brunswick  Square,  and  seem  so 
happy  with  us. 

The  reader  will  conclude  that  I  was  a 
kind  of  over-affectionate  pestering  dull 
dog,  who  made  this  brilliant  youth's  life 
a  burden  to  him.  It  was  really  not  so; 
we  had  very  many  tastes  in  common; 
and  with  all  his  various  temptations,  he 
had  a  singularly  constant  and  affection- 
ate nature —  and  was  of  a  French n ess  that 
made  French  thought  and  talk  and  com- 
mune almost  a  daily  necessity.  We 
nearly  always  spoke  French  when  to- 
gether alone,  or  with  my  mother  and  sis- 
ter. It  would  have  seemed  almost  un- 
natural not  to  have  done  so. 

I  always  feel  a  special  tenderness  tow- 
ards young  people  whose  lives  have  been 
such  that  those  two  languages  are  exact- 
ly the  same  to  them.  It  means  so  many 
things  to  me.  It  doubles  them  in  my 
estimation,  and  I  seem  to  understand 
them  through  and  through. 

Nor  did  he  seem  to  care  much  for  the 
smart  society  of  which  he  saw  so  much; 
perhaps  the  bar  sinister  may  have  made 
him  feel  less  at  his  ease  in  general  soci- 
ety than  among  his  intimates  and  old 
friends.  I  feel  sure  he  took  this  to  heart 
more  than  any  one  would  have  thought 
possible  from  his  careless  manner. 

He  only  once  alluded  directly  to  this 
when  we  were  together.  I  was  speaking 
to  him  of  the  enviable  brilliancy  of  his 


lot.  He  looked  at  me  pensively  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  said,  in  English: 

"  You've  got  a  kink  in  your  nose,  Bob 
— if  it  weren't  for  that  you'd  be  a  deuced 
good-looking  fellow — like  me;  but  you 
ain't." 

"  Thanks — anything  else?"  said  I. 

"Well,  I've  got  a  kink  in  my  birth, 
you  see — and  that's  as  big  a  kill-joy  as  I 
know.    I  hate  it!" 

It  ivas  hard  luck.  He  would  have 
made  such  a  splendid  Marquis  of  Whit- 
by! and  done  such  honor  to  the  proud 
old  family  motto: 

"Roy  ne  puis,  prince  ne  daigne,  Ro- 
han je  suis!" 

Instead  of  wThich  he  got  himself  a  sig- 
net-ring, and  on  it  he  caused  to  be  en- 
graved a  zero  within  a  naught,  and  round 
them : 

"Rohan  ne  puis,  roi  ne  daigne.  Rien 
ne  suis !" 

Soon  it  became  pretty  evident  that  a 
subtle  change  was  being  wrought  in  him. 

He  had  quite  lost  his  power  of  feeling 
the  north,  and  missed  it  dreadfully;  he 
could  no  longer  turn  his  back-summer- 
sault with  ease  and  safety;  he  had  over- 
come his  loathing  for  meat,  and  also  his 
dislike  for  sport — he  had,  indeed,  become 
a  very  good  shot. 

But  he  could  still  hear  and  see  and 
smell  with  all  the  keenness  of  a  young 
animal  or  a  savage.  And  that  must  have 
made  his  sense  of  being  alive  very  much 
more  vivid  than  is  the  case  with  other 
mortals. 

He  had  also  corrected  his  quick  impul- 
sive tendency  to  slap  faces  that  were  an 
inch  or  two  higher  up  than  his  own.  He 
didn't  often  come  across  one,  for  one 
thing — then  it  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered "good  form"  in  her  Majesty's 
Household  Brigade. 

When  he  was  a  boy,  as  the  reader  may 
recollect,  he  was  fond  of  drawing  lovely 
female  profiles  with  black  hair  and  an 
immense  black  eye,  and  gazing  at  them 
as  he  smoked  a  cigarette  and  listened  to 
pretty,  light  music.  He  developed  a  most 
ardent  admiration  for  female  beauty,  and 
mixed  more  and  more  in  worldly  and 
fashionable  circles  (of  which  I  saw  no- 
thing whatever) — circles  where  the  hea- 
venly gift  of  beauty  is  made  more  of, 
perhaps,  than  is  quite  good  for  its  pos- 
sessors, whether  female  or  male. 

He  was  himself  of  a  personal  beauty  so 
exceptional  that  incredible  temptations 
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came  his  way.  Aristocratic  people  all  over 
the  world  make  great  allowance  for  beau- 
ty-born frailties  that  would  spell  ruin  and 
everlasting-  disgrace  for  women  of  the  class 
to  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  belong. 

Barty,  of  course,  did  not  confide  his 
love -adventures  to  me;  in  this  he  was 
no  Frenchman.  But  I  saw  quite  enough 
to  know  he  was  more  pursued  than  pur- 
suing :  and  what  a  pursuer,  to  a  man  built 
like  that!  no  innocent,  impulsive  young 
girl,  no  simple  maiden  in  her  flower — no 
Elaine. 

But  a  magnificent  full-blown  peeress, 
who  knew  her  own  mind  and  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  for  her  husband  was  no 
better  than  herself.  But  for  that,  a  Gui- 
nevere and  Vivien  rolled  into  one,  plus 
Messalina ! 

Nor  was  she  the  only  light  o'  love; 
there  are  many  naughty  "  grandes  dames 
de  par  le  monde  "  whose  easy  virtue  fits 
them  like  a  silk  stocking,  and  who  live 
and  love  pretty  much  as  they  please  with- 
out loss  of  caste,  so  long  as  they  keep 
clear  of  any  open  scandal.  It  is  one  of 
the  privileges  of  high  rank. 

Then  there  were  the  ladies  gay,  frankly 
of  the  half-world,  these — laughter-loving 
hetairse,  with  perilously  soft  hearts  for 
such  as  Barty  Josselin  !  There  was  even 
poor  listless  lazy  languid  Jenny,  "Fond 
of  a  kiss  and  fond  of  a  guinea!1' 

His  heart  was  never  touched — of  that  I 
feel  sure;  and  he  was  not  vain  of  these 
triumphs;  but  he  was  a  very  reckless 
youth,  a  kind  of  young  John  Churchill 
before  Sarah  Jennings  took  him  in  hand 
— absolutely  non-moral  about  such  things, 
rather  than  immoral. 

He  grew  to  be  a  quite  notorious  young 
man  about  town;  and,  most  unfortunate- 
ly for  him,  Lord  (and  even  Lady)  Archi- 
bald Rohan  were  so  fond  of  him,  and  so 
proud,  and  so  amiably  non-moral  them- 
selves, that  he  was  left  to  go  as  he  might. 

He  also  developed  some  very  rowdy 
tastes  indeed — and  so  did  I! 

It  was  the  fashion  for  our  golden  youth 
in  the  fifties  to  do  so.  Every  night  in  the 
Hay  market  there  was  a  kind  of  noisy  sat- 
urnalia, in  which  golden  youths  joined 
hands  with  youths  who  were  by  no  means 
golden,  to  give  much  trouble  to  the  police, 
and  fill  the  pockets  of  the  keepers  of  night- 
houses— "Bob  Croft's,"  "Kate  Hamil- 
ton's," "  the  Piccadillj7  Saloon,"  and  other 
haunts  equally  well  pulled  down  and  for- 
gotten.   It  was  good,  in  these  regions,  to 


be  young  and  big  and  strong  like  Barty 
and  me,  and  well  versed  in  the  "handling 
of  one's  daddies."  I  suppose  London 
was  the  only  great  city  in  the  world  where 
such  things  could  be.  I  am  afraid  that 
many  strange  people  of  both  sexes  called 
us  Bob  and  Barty;  people  the  mere  sight 
or  hearing  of  whom  would  have  given 
my  poor  dear  father  fits! 

Then  there  was  a  little  public-house  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  kept  by  big  Ben  the 
prize-fighter.  In  a  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house  there  used  to  be  much  sparring.  We 
both  of  us  took  a  high  degree  in  the  noble 
art — especially  I,  if  it  be  not  bragging  to 
say  so;  mostly  on  account  of  my  weight, 
which  was  considerable  for  my  age.  It 
was  in  fencing  that  he  beat  me  hollow: 
he  was  quite  the  best  fencer  I  ever  met; 
the  lessons  at  school  of  Bonnet's  prevot 
had  borne  good  fruit  in  his  case. 

Then  there  were  squalid  dens  frequent- 
ed by  touts  and  betting-men  and  medical 
students,  where  people  sang  and  fought 
and  laid  the  odds  and  got  very  drunk — 
and  where  Barty's  performances  as  a  vo- 
calist, comic  and  sentimental  (especially 
the  latter),  raised  enthusiasm  that  seems 
almost  incredible  among  such  a  brutal- 
ized and  hardened  crew. 

One  night  he  and  I  and  a  medical  stu- 
dent called  Ticklets,  who  had  a  fine  bass 
voice,  disguised  ourselves  as  paupers,  and 
went  singing  for  money  about  Camden 
Town  and  Mornington  Crescent  and  Re- 
gent's Park.  It  took  us  about  an  hour  to 
make  eighteen  pence.  Barty  played  the 
guitar,  Ticklets  the  tambourine,  and  I  the 
bones.  Then  we  went  to  the  Haymarket, 
and  Barty  made  five  pounds  in  no  time; 
most  of  it  in  silver  donations  from  unfor- 
tunate women — English,  of  course — who 
are  among  the  softest-hearted  and  most 
generous  creatures  in  the  world. 

"  0  lachrvmarum  fons  !" 

I  forget  what  use  we  made  of  the  money 
— a  good  one,  I  feel  sure. 

I  am  sorry  to  reveal  all  this,  but  Barty 
wished  it.  Forty  years  ago  such  things 
did  not  seem  so  horrible  as  they  would 
now,  and  the  word  "Bounder"  had  not 
been  invented. 

My  sister  Ida,  when  about  fourteen 
(1853),  became  a  pupil  at  the  junior  school 
in  the  Ladies'  College,  48  Bedford  Square. 
She  soon  made  friends — nice  young  girls, 
who  came  to  our  house,  and  it  was  much 
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the  livelier.  I  used  to  hear  much  of 
them,  and  knew  them  well  before  I  ever 
saw  them — especially  Leah  Gibson,  who 
lived  in  Tavistock  Square,  and  was  Ida's 
special  friend ;  at  last  I  was  quite  anxious 
to  see  this  paragon. 

One  morning,  as  I  carried  Ida's  books 
on  her  way  to  school,  she  pointed  out  to 
me  three  girls  of  her  own  age,  or  less,  who 
stood  talking  together  at  the  gates  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  They  were  all  three 
very  pretty  children — quite  singularly  so 
— and  became  great  beauties:  one  golden- 
haired,  one  chestnut -brown,  one  blue- 
black.  The  black  -  haired  one  was  the 
youngest  and  the  tallest — a  fine,  straight, 
bony  child  of  twelve,  with  a  flat  back 
and  square  shoulders;  she  was  very  well 
dressed,  and  had  nice  brown  boots  with 
brown  elastic  sides  on  arched  and  straight- 
heeled  slender  feet,  and  white  stockings 
on  her  long  legs — a  fashion  in  hose  that 
has  long  gone  out.  She  also  wore  a  thick 
plait  of  black  hair  all  down  her  back — 
another  departed  mode,  and  one  not  to  be 
regretted,  I  think;  and  she  swung  her 
books  round  her  as  she  talked,  with  easy 
movements,  like  a  strong  boy. 

"That's  Leah  Gibson,"  says  my  sister; 
"the  tall  one,  with  the  long  black  plait." 

Leah  Gibson  turned  round  and  nodded 
to  my  sister  and  smiled — showing  a  deli- 
cate narrow  face,  a  clear  pale  complexion, 
very  beautiful  white  pearly  teeth  between 
very  red  lips,  and  an  extraordinary  pair 
of  large  black  eyes — rather  close  together 
— the  blackest  I  ever  saw,  but  with  an 
expression  so  quick  and  penetrating  and 
keen,  and  yet  so  good  and  frank  and 
friendly,  that  they  positively  sent  a  little 
warm  thrill  through  me  —  though  she 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  not  a  bit 
older  than  her  age,  and  I  a  fast  youth 
nearly  twenty ! 

And  finding  her  very  much  to  my  taste, 
I  said  to  my  sister,  just  for  fun,  "  Oh — 
that's  Leah  Gibson,  is  it?  then  some  day 
Leah  Gibson  shall  be  Mrs.  Robert  Mau- 
rice !" 

From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  I 
looked  on  Leah  Gibson,  at  the  first  sight 
of  her,  as  likely  to  become  some  day  an 
extremely  desirable  person. 

She  did. 

The  Gibsons  lived  in  a  very  good  house 
in  Tavistock  Square.  They  seemed  very 
well  off.  Mrs.  Gibson  had  a  nice  carriage, 
which  she  kept  entirely  with  her  own 
money.     Her  father,  who  was  dead,  had 


been  a  wealthy  solicitor.  He  had  left  a 
large  family,  and  to  each  of  them  prop- 
erty worth  £300  a  year,  and  a  very  liberal 
allowance  of  good  looks. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  in  business  in  the  City. 

Leah,  their  only  child,  was  the  darling 
of  their  hearts  and  the  apple  of  their 
eyes.  To  dress  her  beautifully,  to  give 
her  all  the  best  masters  money  could  pro- 
cure, and  treat  her  to  every  amusement 
in  London — theatres,  the  opera,  all  the 
concerts  and  shows  there  were,  and  give 
endless  young  parties  for  her  pleasure — 
all  this  seemed  the  principal  interest  of 
their  lives. 

Soon  after  my  first  introduction  to 
Leah,  Ida  and  I  received  an  invitation  to 
a  kind  of  juvenile  festivity  at  the  Gib- 
son's, and  went,  and  spent  a  delightful 
evening.  We  were  received  by  Mrs.  Gib- 
son most  cordially.  She  was  such  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  person,  and  so  charmingly 
dressed,  and  had  such  winning,  natural, 
genial  manners,  that  I  fell  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight;  she  was  also  very  play- 
ful and  fond  of  romping;  for  she  was 
young  still,  having  married  at  seventeen. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Bletchley  (who  was 
present)  was  a  Spanish  Jewess — a  most 
magnificent  and  beautiful  old  person  in 
splendid  attire,  tall  and  straight,  with 
white  hair  and  thick  black  eyebrows,  and 
large  eyes  as  black  as  night! 

In  Leah  the  high  Sephardic  Jewish  type 
was  more  marked  than  in  Mrs.  Gibson 
(who  was  not  Jewish  at  all  in  aspect,  and 
took  after  her  father,  the  late  Mr.  Bletch- 
ley). 

It  is  a  type  that  sometimes,  just  now 
and  again,  can  be  so  pathetically  noble 
and  beautiful  in  a  woman,  so  suggestive 
of  chastity  and  the  most  passionate  love 
combined — love  conjugal  and  filial  and 
maternal — love  that  implies  all  the  big 
practical  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  human  life,  that  the  mere  term  "Jew- 
ess "  (and  especially  its  French  equivalent) 
brings  to  my  mind  some  vague,  mysteri- 
ous, exotically  poetic  image  of  all  I  love 
best  in  woman.  I  find  myself  dreaming 
of  Rebecca  of  York,  as  I  used  to  dream  of 
her  in  the  English  class  at  Brossard's, 
where  I  so  pitied  poor  Ivanhoe  for  his 
misplaced  constancy. 

If  Rebecca  at  fifty-five  was  at  all  like 
Mrs.  Bletchley,  poor  old  Sir  Wilfred's  re- 
grets must  have  been  all  that  Thackeray 
made  them  out  to  be  in  his  immortal  story 
of  Rebecca  and  Rowena. 
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Mr.  Gibson  was  a  good-looking1  man, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  older  than 
his  wife;  his  real  vocation  was  to  be  a 
low  comedian  ;  this  showed  itself  on  my 
first  introduction  to  him.  He  informally 
winked  at  me  and  said: 

"  Esker  voo  ker  jer  dwaw  lah  vee?  Ah ! 
kel  Bonnure!" 

This  idiotic  speech  (all  the  French  he 
knew)  was  delivered  in  so  droll  and  nat- 
ural a  manner  that  I  took  to  him  at  once. 
Barty  himself  couldn't  have  been  funnier! 

Well,  we  had  games  of  forfeits  and 
danced,  and  Ida  played  charming  things 
by  Mendelssohn  on  the  piano,  and  Leah 
sang  very  nicely  in  a  fine  bold  frank  deep 
voice,  like  a  choir-boy's,  and  Mrs.  Gibson 
danced  a  Spanish  fandango,  and  display- 
ed feet  and  ankles  of  which  she  was  very 
proud,  and  had  every  right  to  be;  and 
then  Mr.  Gibson  played  a  solo  on  the 
flute,  and  sang  "  My  Pretty  Jane  " — both 
badly  enough  to  be  very  funny  without 
any  conscious  effort  or  straining  on  his 
part.  Then  we  supped,  and  the  food  was 
good,  and  we  were  all  very  jolly  indeed; 
and  after  supper  Mr.  Gibson  said  to  me: 

"Now,  Mister  Parleyvoo  —  can't  you 
do  something  to  amuse  the  company? 
You're  big  enough!" 

I  professed  my  willingness  to  do  any- 
thing— and  wished  I  was  as  Barty  more 
than  ever! 

"Well,  then,"  says  he — "kneel  to  the 
wittiest,  bow  to  the  prettiest — and  kiss  the 
one  you  love  best." 

This  was  rather  a  large  order — but  I 
did  as  well  as  I  could.  I  went  down  on 
my  knees  to  Mr.  Gibson  and  craved  his 
paternal  blessing ;  and  made  my  best 
French  bow  with  my  heels  together  to 
old  Mrs.  Bletchley;  and  kissed  my  sister, 
warmly  thanking  her  in  public  for  hav- 
ing introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Gibson :  and 
as  far  as  mere  social  success  is  worth  any- 
thing, I  was  the  Barty  of  that  party ! 

Anyhow,  Mr.  Gibson  conceived  for  me 
an  admiration  he  never  failed  to  express 
when  we  met  afterwards,  and  though  this 
was  fun,  of  course,  I  had  really  won  his 
heart. 

It  is  but  a  humble  sort  of  triumph  to 
crow  over — and  where  does  Barty  Josse- 
lin  come  in  ? 

Pazienza ! 

"Well — what  do  you  think  of  Leah  Gib- 
son?" said  my  sister,  as  we  walked  home 
together  through  Torrington  Square. 

"  I  think  she's  a  regular  stunner,"  said 


I — "like  her  mother  and  her  grandmo- 
ther before  her,  and  probably  her  great- 
grandmother  too." 

And  being  a  poetical  youth,  and  well 
up  in  my  Byron,  I  declaimed : 

"She  walks  in  beaut}7,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  "... 

Old  fogy  as  I  am,  and  still  given  to 
poetical  quotations,  I  never  made  a  more 
felicitous  quotation  than  that.  I  little 
guessed  then  to  what  splendor  that  bony 
black-eyed  damsel  would  reach  in  time. 

All  through  this  period  of  high  life  and 
low  dissipation  Barty  kept  his  unalterable 
good-humor  and  high  spirits — and  espe- 
cially the  kindly  grace  of  manner  and 
tact  and  good-breeding  that  kept  him  from 
ever  offending  the  most  fastidious, in  spite 
of  his  high  spirits,  and  made  him  many  a 
poor  grateful  outcast's  friend  and  darling. 

I  remember  once  dining  with  him  at 
Greenwich  in  very  distinguished  com- 
pany ;  I  don't  remember  how  I  came  to 
be  invited  —  through  Barty,  no  doubt. 
He  got  me  many  invitations  that  I  often 
thought  it  better  not  to  accept.  "  Ne  su- 
tor  ultra  crepidam  I" 

It  was  a  fish  dinner,  and  Barty  ate  and 
drank  a  surprising  amount — and  so  did  I, 
and  liked  it  very  much. 

We  were  all  late  and  hurried  for  the 
last  train,  some  twenty  of  us — and  Barty, 
Lord  Archibald,  and  I,  and  a  Colonel 
Walker  Lindsay,  who  has  since  become 
a  peer  and  a  Field-Marshal  (and  is  now 
dead),  were  all  pushed  together  into  a  car- 
riage, already  occupied  by  a  distinguished 
clergyman  and  a  charming  young  lady — 
probably  his  daughter;  from  his  dress, he 
was  either  a  dean  or  a  bishop,  and  I  sat 
opposite  to  him — in  the  corner. 

Barty  was  very  noisy  and  excited  as  the 
train  moved  off;  he  was  rather  tipsy,  in 
fact — and  I  was  alarmed,  on  account  of 
the  clerical  gentleman  and  his  female 
companion.  As  w^e  journeyed  on,  Barty 
began  to  romp  and  play  the  fool  and  per- 
form fantastic  tricks — to  the  immense  de- 
light of  the  future  Field-Marshal.  He 
twisted  two  pocket-handkerchiefs  into  hu- 
man figures,  one  on  each  hand,  and  made 
them  sing  to  each  other — like  Grisi  and 
Mario  in  the  Huguenots — and  clever  drivel 
of  that  kind.  Lord  Archibald  and  Colo- 
nel Lindsay  were  beside  themselves  with 
glee  at  all  this;  they  also  had  dined  well. 
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Then  lie  imitated  a  poor  man  fishing  in 
St.  James's  Park  and  not  catching  any 
fish.  And  this  really  was  uncommonly 
good  and  true  to  life — with  wonderful 
artistic  details,  that  showed  keen  obser- 
vation. 

I  saw  that  the  bishop  and  his  daughter 
(if  such  they  were)  grew  deeply  interest- 
ed, and  laughed  and  chuckled  discreetly ; 
the  young  lady  had  a  charming  expres- 
sion on  her  face  as  she  watched  the  idiotic 
Barty,  who  got  more  idiotic  with  every 
mile — and  this  was  to  be  the  man  who 
wrote  Sardonyx  ! 
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As  the  train  slowed  into  the  London 
station,  the  bishop  leant  forward  towards 
me  and  inquired,  in  a  whisper, 

"  May  I  ask  the  name  of  your  singu- 
larly delightful  young  friend?" 

"His  name  is  Barty  Josselin,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Not  of  the  Grenadier  Guards?" 
"Yes." 

"Oli,  indeed!  a — yes — I've  heard  of 
him — " 

And  his  lordship's  face  became  hard 
and  stern — and  soon  we  all  got  out. 

[TO  BE  COiNTINUED.] 


HOW  THE  LAW  GOT  INTO  THE  CHAPARRAL. 


BY  FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 


Y 


Rangers?''  said  the  Deacon  to  me 
one  night,  in  the  San  Antonio  Club. 
"Yes?  Well,  come  up  to  my  rooms, 
and  I  will  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  old 
originals — dates  'way  back  in  the  '  thir- 
ties'— there  aren't  many  of  them  left  now 
— and  if  we  can  get  him  to  talk,  he  will 

tell  you  stories  that 
will  make  your  eyes 
hang  out  on  your 
shirt  front." 

We  entered  the 
Deacon's  cozy  bach- 
elor apartments, 
where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Colonel 
"Rip"  Ford,  of  the 
old-time  Texas  Ran- 
gers. I  found  him  a 
very  old  man,  with  a 
wealth  of  snow-white 
hair  and  beard — 
bent,  but  not  with- 
ered. As  he  sunk 
on  his  stiffened  limbs 
into  the  arm-chair, 
we  disposed  ourselves 
quietly  and  almost 
reverentially,  while 
wre  lighted  cigars. 
We  began  the  ap- 
proaches by  which 
we  hoped  to  loosen 
the  history  of  a  wild 
past  from  one  of  the 
very  few  tongues 
which  can  still  wag 
on  the  days  when 
the  Texans,  the  Co- 
manches,  and  the 
Mexicans  chased  one 
another  over  the  plains  of  Texas,  and  shot 
and  stabbed  to  find  who  should  inherit  the 
land. 

Through  the  veil  of  tobacco  smoke  the 
ancient  warrior  spoke  his  sentences  slow- 
ly, at  intervals,  as  his  mind  gradually 
separated  and  arranged  the  details  of 
countless  fights.  His  head  bowed  in 
thought;  anon  it  rose  sharply  at  recol- 
lections, and  as  he  breathed,  the  shouts 
and  lamentations  of  crushed  men — the 
yells  and  shots — the  thunder  of  horses' 
hoofs — the  full  fury  of  the  desert  combats 


came  to  the  pricking  ears  of  the  Deacon 
and  me. 

We  saw  through  the  smoke  the  brave 
young  faces  of  the  hosts  which  poured 
into  Texas  to  war  with  the  enemies  of 
their  race.  They  were  clad  in  loose  hunt- 
ing-frocks, leather  leggings,  and  broad 
black  hats;  had  powder-horns  and  shot- 
pouches  hung  about  them;  were  armed 
with  bowie-knives,  Mississippi  rifles,  and 
horse- pistols ;  rode  Spanish  ponies,  and 
were  impelled  by  Destiny  to  conquer, 
like  their  remote  ancestors,  "the  godless 
hosts  of  Pagan"  who  "came  swimming 
o'er  the  Northern  Sea." 

"Rip"  Ford  had  not  yet  acquired  his 
front  name  in  1836,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  famous  Captain  Jack  Hayes's  compa- 
ny of  Rangers,  which  was  fighting  the 
Mexicans  in  those  days,  and  also  trying 
incidentally  to  keep  from  being  eaten  up 
by  the  Comanches. 

Said  the  old  Colonel:  "A  merchant 
from  our  country  journeyed  to  New  York, 
and  Colonel  Colt,  who  was  a  friend  of  his, 
gave  him  two  five-shooters — pistols  they 
were,  and  little  things.  The  merchant  in 
turn  presented  them  to  Captain  Jack 
Hayes.  The  captain  liked  them  so  well 
that  he  did  not  rest  till  every  man  jack 
of  us  had  two  apiece. 

"Directly,"  mused  the  ancient  one, 
with  a  smile  of  pleasant  recollection,  "we 
had  a  fight  with  the  Comanches— up  here 
above  San  Antonio.  Hayes  had  fifteen 
men  with  him — he  was  doubling  about 
the  country  for  Indians.  He  found  '  sign,' 
and  after  cutting  their  trail  several  times 
he  could  see  that  they  were  following  him. 
Directly  the  Indians  overtook  the  Rangers 
— there  were  seventy-five  Indians.  Cap- 
tain Hayes  —  bless  his  memory! — said, 
'  They  are  fixin'  to  charge  us,  boys,  and  we 
must  charge  them.'  There  were  never 
better  men  in  this  world  than  Hayes  had 
with  him,"  went  on  the  Colonel  with  par- 
donable pride;  "and  mind  3"ou,  he  never 
made  a  fight  without  winning. 

"We  charged,  and  in  the  fracas  killed 
thirty-five  Indians — only  two  of  our  men 
were  wounded — so  you  see  the  five-shoot- 
ers were  prett\^  good  weapons.  Of  course 
they  wa'n't  any  account  compared  with 
these  modern  ones,  because  they  were  too 
small,  but  they  did  those  things.  Just 
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after  that  Colonel  Colt  was  induced  to 
make  bigger  ones  for  us,  some  of  which 
were  half  as  long1  as  your  arm. 

"  Hayes?  01 1,  he  was  a  surveyor,  and 
used  to  go  out  beyond  the  frontiers  about 
his  work.  The  Indians  used  to  jump  him 
pretty  regular;  but  he  always  whipped 
them,  and  so  he  was  available  for  a  Ranger 
captain.  About  then — let's  see,1' and  here 
the  old  head  bobbed  up  from  bis  chest, 
where  it  had  sunk  in  thought — "there 
was  a  commerce  with  Mexico  just  sprung 
up,  but  this  was  later— it  only  shows  what 
that  man  Hayes  used  to  do.  The  bandits 
used  to  waylay  the  traders,  and  they  got 
very  bad  in  the  country.  Captain  Hayes 
went  after  them — he  struck  them  near 
Lavade,  and  found  the  Mexicans  had 
more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  he  did; 
but  he  caught  them  napping,  charged 
them  afoot — killed  twenty-five  of  them, 
and  got  all  their  horses." 

"I  suppose,  Colonel,  you   have  been 


charged  by  a  Mexican  lancer?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Oh  yes,  many  times,"  he  answered. 

"  What  did  you  generally  do?" 

"Well — you  see — in  those  days  I  reck- 
oned to  be  able  to  hit  a  man  every  time 
with  a  six-shooter  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards,"  explained  the  old 
gentleman — which  no  doubt  meant  many 
dead  lancers. 

"Then  you  do  not  think  much  of  a 
lance  as  a  weapon?"  I  pursued. 

"No;  there  is  but  one  weapon.  The 
six-shooter  when  properly  handled  is  the 
only  weapon — mind  you,  sir,  I  say  prop- 
erly■,"  and  here  the  old  eyes  blinked  rap- 
idly over  the  great  art  as  he  knew  its 
practice. 

"Then  of  course  the  rifle  has  its  use. 
Under  Captain  Jack  Hayes  sixty  of  us 
made  a  raid  once  after  the  celebrated 
priest-leader  of  the  Mexicans — Padre  Ja- 
rante — which  same  was  a  devil  of  a  fel- 
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low.  We  were  very  sleepy— had  been 
two  nights  without  sleep.  At  San  Juan 
every  man  stripped  his  horse,  fed,  and 
went  to  sleep.  We  had  passed  Padre 
Jarante  in  the  night  without  knowing  it. 
At  about  twelve  o'clock  next  day  there 
was  a  terrible  outcry — I  was  awakened 
by  shooting.  The  Padre  was  upon  us. 
Five  men  outlying  stood  the  charge,  and 
went  under.  We  gathered,  and  the  Padre 
charged  three  times.  The  third  time  he 
was  knocked  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
Then  Captain  Jack  Hayes  awoke,  and  we 
got  in  a  big  casa.  The  men  took  to  the 
roof.  As  the  Mexicans  passed  we  emptied 
a  great  many  saddles.  As  I  got  to  the 
top  of  the  casa  I  found  two  men  quar- 
relling.1' (Here theColonel chuckled.)  "I 
asked  what  the  matter  was,  and  they  were 
both  claiming  to  have  killed  a  certain 
Mexican  who  was  lying  dead  some  way 
off.  One  said  he  had  hit  him  in  the 
head,  and  the  other  said  he  had  hit  him 
in  the  breast.  I  advised  peace  until  after 
the  fio-ht.  Well — after  the  shooting  was 
over  and  the  Padre's  men  had  had  enough, 
we  went  out  to  the  particular  Mexican 
who  was  dead,  and,  sure  enough,  he  was 
shot  in  the  head  and  in  the  breast;  so 
they  laughed  and  made  peace.  About 
this  time  one  of  the  spies  came  in  and 
reported  six  hundred  Mexicans  coming. 
We  made  an  examination  of  our  ammu- 
nition, and  found  that  we  couldn't  afford 
to  fight  six  hundred  Mexicans  with  sixty 
men,  so  we  pulled  out.  This  was  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  only  goes  to  show  that 
Captain  Hayes's  men  could  shoot  all  the 
Mexicans  that  could  get  to  them  if  the 
ammunition  would  hold  out." 

"  What  was  the  most  desperate  fight 
you  can  remember,  Colonel?" 

The  old  man  hesitated ;  this  required  a 
particular  point  of  view — it  was  quality, 
not  quantity,  wanted  now ;  and, to  be  sure, 
he  was  a  connoisseur.  After  much  study 
by  the  Colonel,  during  which  the  world 
lost  many  thrilling  tales,  the  one  which 
survived  occurred  in  1851. 

"  My  lieutenant,  Ed  Burleson,  was  or- 
dered to  carry  to  San  Antonio  an  Indian 
prisoner  we  had  taken  and  turned  over  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh. On  his  return,  while  nearing  the 
Nueces  River,  he  spied  a  couple  of  Ind- 
ians. Taking  seven  men,  he  ordered  the 
balance  to  continue  along  the  road.  The 
two  Indians  proved  to  be  fourteen,  and 
they  charged  Burleson  up  to  the  teeth. 


Dismounting  his  men,  he  poured  it  into 
them  from  his  Colt's  six-shooting  rifles. 
They  killed  or  wounded  all  the  Indians 
except  two,  some  of  them  dying  so  near 
the  Rangers  that  they  could  put  their 
hands  on  their  boots.  All  but  one  of 
Burleson's  men  were  wounded — himself 
shot  in  the  head  with  an  arrow.  One 
man  had  four  'dogwood  switches'*  in 
his  body,  one  of  which  was  in  his  bowels. 
This  man  told  me  that  every  time  he 
raised  his  gun  to  fire,  the  Indians  would 
stick  an  arrow  in  him,  but  he  said  he 
didn't  care  a  cent.  One  Indian  was  lying 
right  up  close,  and  while  dying  tried  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but  his  strength  failed  so 
fast  that  the  arrow  only  barely  left  the 
bowstring.  One  of  the  Rangers  in  that 
fight  was  a  curious  fellow — when  young 
he  had  been  captured  by  Indians,  and 
had  lived  with  them  so  long  that  he  had 
Indian  habits.  In  that  fight  he  kept 
jumping  around  when  loading,  so  as  to  be 
a  bad  target,  the  same  as  an  Indian  would 
under  the  circumstances,  and  he  told  Bur- 
leson he  wished  he  had  his  boots  off,so  he 
could  get  around  good" — and  here  the 
Colonel  paused  quizzically.  "Would  you 
call  that  a  good  fight?" 

The  Deacon  and  I  put  the  seal  of  our 
approval  on  the  affair,  and  the  Colonel 
rambled  ahead. 

"In  1858  I  was  commanding  the  fron- 
tier battalion  of  State  troops  on  the  whole 
frontier,  and  had  my  camp  on  the  Deer 
Fork  of  the  Brazos.  The  Comanches  kept 
raiding  the  settlements.  They  would 
come  down  quietly,  working  well  into 
the  white  lines,  and  then  go  back  a-run- 
ning  — driving  stolen  stock  and  killing 
and  burning.  I  thought  I  would  give 
them  some  of  their  own  medicine.  I  con- 
cluded to  give  them  a  fight.  I  took  two 
wagons,  one  hundred  Rangers,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  Tahuahuacan  Ind- 
ians, who  were  friend  lies.  We  struck  a 
good  Indian  trail  on  a  stream  which  led 
up  to  the  Canadian.  We  followed  it  till 
it  got  hot.  I  camped  my  outfit  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  conceal  my  force,  and  sent 
out  my  scouts,  who  saw  the  Indians  hunt 
buffalo  through  spy-glasses.  That  night 
we  moved.  I  sent  Indians  to  locate  the 
camp.  They  returned  before  day,  and  re- 
ported that  the  Indians  were  just  a  few 
miles  ahead,  whereat  we  moved  forward. 
At  daybreak,  I  remember,  I  was  standing 
in  the  bull-wagon  road  leading  to  Santa 
*  Arrows. 
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Fe  and  could  see  the  Canadian  River  in 
our  front — with  eighty  lodges  just  be- 
yond. Counting  four  men  of  fighting 
age  to  a  lodge,  that  made  a  possible  three 
hundred  and  twenty  Indians.  Just  at 
sunup  an  Indian  came  across  the  river 
on  a  pony.  Our  Indians  down  below 
raised  a  yell — they  always  get  excited. 
The  Indian  beard  them — it  was  very  still 
then.  The  Indian  retreated  slowly,  and 
began  to  ride  in  a  circle.  From  where  I 
was  I  could  hear  him  puff  like  a  deer — he 
was  blowing  the  bullets  away  from  him- 
self— he  was  a  medicine-man.  I  heard 
five  shots  from  the  Jagers  with  which  my 
Indians  were  armed.  The  painted  pony 
of  the  medicine-man  jumped  ten  feet  in 
the  air,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  fell  over  on 
his  rider — then  five  more  Jagers  went  off, 
and  he  was  dead.  I  ordered  the  Tahua- 
huacans  out  in  front,  and  kept  the  Ran- 
gers out  of  sight,  because  I  wanted  to 
charge  home  and  kind  of  surprise  them. 
Pretty  soon  I  got  ready,  and  gave  the 
word.  We  charged.  At  the  river  we 
struck  some  boggy  ground  and  floun- 
dered around  considerable,  but  we  got 
through.  We  raised  the  Texas  yell,  and 
away  we  went.  I  never  expect  again  to 
hear  such  a  noise — I  never  want  to  hear 
it — what  with  the  whoops  of  the  warriors 
— the  screaming  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren—  our  boys  yelling- — the  shooting, 
and  the  horses  just  a-mixin'  up  and 
a-stampedin'  around/'  and  the  Colonel 
bobbed  his  head  slowly  as  he  continued. 

"One  of  my  men  didn't  know  a  buck 
from  a  squaw.  There  was  an  Indian 
woman  on  a  pony  with  five  children. 
He  shot  the  pony — it  seemed  like  you 
couldn't  see  that  pony  for  little  Indians. 
We  went  through  the  camp,  and  the  Ind- 
ians pulled  out — spreading  fanlike,  and 
we  a-running  them.  After  a  long  chase 
I  concluded  to  come  back.  I  saw  lots  of 
Indians  around  in  the  hills.  When  I  got 
back,  I  found  Captain  Ross  had  formed 
my  men  in  line.  '  What  time  in  the 
morning  is  it?'  I  asked.  '  Morning,  hell !' 
says  he — 'it's  one  o'clock!'  And  so  it 
was.  Directly  I  saw  an  Indian  coming 
down  a  hill  near  by,  and  then  more  Ind- 
ians and  more  Indians — till  it  seemed  like 
they  wa'n't  ever  going  to  get  through 
coming.  We  had  struck  a  bigger  outfit 
than  the  first  one.  That  first  Indian  he 
bantered  my  men  to  come  out  single- 
handed  and  fight  him.  One  after  an- 
other, he  wounded  five  of  my  Indians.  I 


ordered  my  Indians  to  engage  them,  and 
kind  of  get  them  down  in  the  flat, where 
I  could  charge.  After  some  running  and 
shooting  they  did  this,  and  I  turned  the 
Rangers  loose.  We  drove  them.  The 
last  stand  they  made  they  killed  one  of 
my  Indians,  wounded  a  Ranger,  but  left 
seven  of  their  dead  in  a  pile.  It  was  now 
nearly  nightfall,  and  I  discovered  that 
my  horses  were  broken  down  after  fight- 
ing all  day.  I  found  it  hard  to  restrain 
my  men,  they  had  got  so  heated  up;  but 
I  gradually  withdrew  to  where  the  fight 
commenced.  The  Indian  camp  was  plun- 
dered. In  it  we  found  painted  buffalo- 
robes  with  beads  a  hand  deep  around  the 
edges — the  finest  robes  I  have  ever  seen — 
and  heaps  of  goods  plundered  from  the 
Sante  Fe  traders.  On  the  way  back  I 
noticed  a  dead  chief,  and  was  for  a  mo- 
ment astonished  to  find  pieces  of  flesh  cut 
out  of  him  ;  upon  looking  at  a  Tabu  ah  ua- 
can  warrior  I  saw  a  pair  of  dead  hands 
tied  behind  his  saddle.  That  night  they 
had  a  cannibal  feast.  You  see,  the  Ta- 
huahuacans  say  that  the  first  one  of  their 
race  was  brought  into  the  world  by  a 
wolf.  'How  am  I  to  live?'  said  the  Ta- 
huahuacan.  'The  same  as  we  do,'  said 
the  wolf;  and  when  they  were  with  me, 
that  is  just  abouthowthey  lived.  I  reckon 
it's  necessary  to  tell  you  about  the  old  wo- 
man who  was  found  in  our  lines.  She 
was  looking  at  the  sun  and  making  in- 
cantations, a  cussing  us  out  generally  and 
elevating  her  voice.  She  said  the  Co- 
manches  would  get  even  for  this  day's 
work.  I  directed  my  Indians  to  let  her 
alone,  but  I  was  informed  afterwards  that 
that  is  just  what  they  didn't  do." 

At  this  point  the  Colonel's  cigar  went 
out,  and  directly  he  followed;  but  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  told  of  deeds 
which  I  know  would  fare  better  at  the 
hands  of  one  used  to  phrasing  and  capa- 
ble also  of  more  points  of  view  than  the 
Colonel  was  used  to  taking.  The  outlines 
of  the  thing  are  strong,  however,  because 
the  Deacon  and  I  understood  that  fights 
were  what  the  old  Colonel  had  dealt  in 
during  his  active  life,  much  as  other  men 
do  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  wheat  and  corn. 
He  had  been  a  successful  operator,  and 
only  recalled  pleasantly  the  bull  quota- 
tions. This  type  of  Ranger  is  all  but  gone. 
A  few  may  yet  be  found  in  outlying 
ranches.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  re- 
sides near  San  Antonio— "  Big-foot  Wal- 
lace "  by  name.    He  says  he  doesn't  mind 
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being*  called  "Big-foot,"  because  lie  is  six 
feet  two  in  height,  and  is  entitled  to  big- 
feet.  His  face  is  done  off  in  a  nest  of 
white  hair  and  beard,  and  is  patriarchal 
in  character.  In  1836  he  came  out  from 
Virginia  to  "  take  toll  "  of  the  Mexicans 
for  killing  some  relatives  of  his  in  the 
Fannin  Massacre,  and  he  considers  that 
he  has  squared  his  accounts;  but  they  had 
him  on  the  debit  side  for  a  while.  Be- 
ing captured  in  the  Meir  expedition,  he 
walked  as  a  prisoner  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  did  public  work  for  that  country 
with  a  ball-and-chain  attachment  for  two 
years.  The  prisoners  overpowered  the 
guards  and  escaped  on  one  occasion,  but 
were  overtaken  by  Mexican  cavalry  while 
dying-  of  thirst  in  a  desert.  Santa  Anna 
ordered  their  "decimation,"  which  meant 
that  every  tenth  man  was  shot,  their  lot 
being  determined  by  the  drawing  of  a 
black  bean  from  an  earthen  pot  contain- 
ing a  certain  proportion  of  white  ones. 
"  Big-foot  "  drew  a  white  one.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Captain  Hayes's  com- 
pany, afterwards  a  captain  of  Rangers, and 
a  noted  Indian-fighter.  Later  he  carried 
the  mails  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso 
through  a  howling  wilderness,  but  al- 
ways brought  it  safely  through — if  safely 
can  be  called  lying  thirteen  days  by  a 
water -hole  in  the  desert  waiting  for  a. 
broken  leg  to  mend,  and  living  mean- 
while on  one  prairie-  wolf,  which  he  man- 
aged to  shoot.  Wallace  was  a  professional 
hunter,  who  fought  Indians  and  hated 
"greasers";  he  belongs  to  the  past,  and 
has  been  "outspanned"  under  a  civili- 
zation in  which  he  has  no  place,  and  is 
to-day  living  in  poverty. 

The  civil  war  left  Texas  under  changed 
conditions.  That  and  the  Mexican  wars 
had  determined  its  boundaries,  however, 
and  it  rapidly  filled  up  with  new  elements 
of  population.  Broken  soldiers,  outlaws, 
poor  immigrants  living  in  bull-wagons, 
poured  in.  "Gone  to  Texas"  had  a  sin- 
ister significance  in  the  late  sixties.  When 
the  railroad  got  to  Abilene,  Kansas,  the 
cow-men  of  Texas  found  a  market  for 
their  stock,  and  began  trailing  their  herds 
up  through  the  Indian  country.  Bands 
of  outlaws  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  desperadoes  like  Wes  Hardin  and  King 
Fisher.  They  rounded  up  cattle  regard- 
less of  their  owners'  rights,  and  resisted 
interference  with  force.  The  poor  man 
pointed  to  his  brand  in  the  stolen  herd 
and  protested.    He  was  shot.    The  big 


owners  were  unable  to  protect  themselves 
from  loss.  The  property  right  was  estab- 
lished by  the  six-shooter,  and  honest  men 
were  forced  to  the  wall.  In  1876  the 
property-holding  classes  went  to  the  Le- 
gislature, got  it  to  appropriate  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  two  years,  and 
the  Ranger  force  was  reorganized  to  carry 
the  law  into  the  chaparral.  At  this  time 
many  judges  were  in  league  with  bandits; 
sheriffs  were  elected  by  the  outlaws,  and 
the  electors  were  cattle-stealers. 

The  Rangers  were  sworn  to  uphold  the 
laws  of  Texas  and  the  United  States. 
They  were  deputy  sheriffs,  United  States 
marshals — in  fact,  were  often  vested  with 
any  and  every  power,  even  to  the  extent 
of  ignoring  disreputable  sheriffs.  At 
times  they  were  judge,  jury,  and  execu- 
tioner, when  the  difficulties  demanded  ex- 
tremes. When  a  band  of  outlaws  was 
located,  detectives  or  spies  were  sent 
among  them,  who  openly  joined  the  des- 
peradoes, and  gathered  evidence  to  put 
the  Rangers  on  their  trail.  Then,  in  the 
wilderness,  with  only  the  soaring  buzzard 
or  prowling  coyote  to  look  on,  the  Ranger 
and  the  outlaw  met  to  fight  with  tigerish 
ferocity  to  the  death.  Shot,  and  lying 
prone,  they  fired  until  the  palsied  arm 
could  no  longer  raise  the  six-shooter,  and 
justice  was  satisfied  as  their  bullets  sped. 
The  captains  had  the  selection  of  their 
men,  and  the  right  to  dishonorably  dis- 
charge at  will.  Only  men  of  irreproach- 
able character,  who  were  fine  riders  and 
dead-shots,  were  taken.  The  spirit  of  ad- 
venture filled  the  ranks  with  the  most 
prominent  young  men  in  the  State,  and 
to  have  been  a  Ranger  is  a  badge  of  dis- 
tinction in  Texas  to  this  day.  The  dis- 
play of  anything  but  a  perfect  willing- 
ness to  die  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances was  fatal  to  a  Ranger,  and  in 
course  of  time  they  got  the  moral  on  the 
bad  man.  Each  one  furnished  his  own 
horse  and  arms,  while  the  State  gave  him 
ammunition,  "grub,"  one  dollar  a  day, 
and  extra  expenses.  The  enlistment  was 
for  twelve  months.  A  list  of  fugitive 
Texas  criminals  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
with  which  he  was  expected  to  familiarize 
himself.  Then,  in  small  parties,  they 
packed  the  bedding  on  their  mule,  they 
hung  the  handcuffs  and  leather  thongs 
about  its  neck,  saddled  their  riding-ponies, 
and  threaded  their  way  into  the  chap- 
arral . 

On  an  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
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meeting1  two  more  distinguished  Ranger 
officers  —  more  modern  types  —  Captains 
Lea  Hall  and  Joseph  Shely.  Both  of 
them  big",  forceful  men,  and  loath  to  talk 
about  themselves.  It  was  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate the  quiet  gentlemen  who  sat  smok- 
ing* in  the  Deacon's  rooms  with  what 
men  say  ;  for  the  tales  of  their  prowess 
in  Texas  always  ends,  "  and  that  don't 
count  Mexicans,  either."  The  bandit 
never  laid  down  his  gun  but  with  his  life; 
so  the  "la  ley  de  f  uga  "*  was  in  force  in 
the  chaparral,  and  the  good  people  of 
Texas  were  satisfied  with  a  very  short  ac- 
count of  a  Ranger's  fight. 

The  most  distinguished  predecessor  of 
these  two  men  was  a  Captain  McNally, 
who  was  so  bent  on  carrying  his  raids  to 
an  issue  that  he  paid  no  heed  to  national 
boundary-lines.  He  followed  a  band  of 
Mexican  bandits  to  the  town  of  La  Cueva, 
below  Ringgold,  once,  and  surrounding 
it,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  cattle 
which  they  had  stolen.  He  had  but  ten 
men,  and  yet  this  redoubtable  warrior  sur- 
rounded a  town  full  of  bandits  and  Mex- 
ican soldiers.  The  Mexican  soldiers  at- 
tacked the  Rangers,  and  forced  them  back 

*  Mexican  law  of  shooting  escaped  or  resisting 
prisoners. 


under  the  river-banks,  but  during  the  fight 
the  jefe  politico  was  killed.  The  Ran- 
gers were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  overcome  by 
the  Mexicans,  when  Lieutenant  Clendenin 
turned  a  Gatling  loose  from  the  American 
side  and  covered  their  position.  A  parley 
ensued,  but  McNally  refused  to  go  back 
without  the  cattle,  which  the  Mexicans 
had  finally  to  surrender. 

At  another  time  McNally  received 
word  through  spies  of  an  intended  raid  of 
Mexican  cattle- thieves  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Cammelo  Lerma.  At  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  McNally  struck  the  depredators 
with  but  sixteen  men.  They  had  seven- 
teen men  and  five  hundred  head  of  stolen 
cattle.  In  a  running  fight  for  miles 
McNally's  men  killed  sixteen  bandits, 
while  only  one  escaped.  A  young  Ranger 
by  the  name  of  Smith  was  shot  dead  by 
Cammelo  Lerma  as  he  dismounted  to  look 
at  the  dying  bandit.  The  dead  bodies 
were  piled  in  ox-carts  and  dumped  in  the 
public  square  at  Brownsville.  McNally 
also  captured  King  Fisher's  band  in  an 
old  log  house  in  Dimmit  County,  but 
they  were  not  convicted. 

Showing  the  nature  of  Ranger  work, 
an  incident  which  occurred  to  my  ac- 
quaintance Captain  Lea  Hall  will  ill  us- 
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trate.  In  De  Witt  County  there  was  a 
feud.  One  dark  night  sixteen  masked 
men  took  a  sick  man,  one  Dr.  Brazel,  and 
two  of  1  lis  boys,  from  their  beds,  and,  de- 
spite the  imploring  mother  and  daughter, 
hanged  the  doctor  and  one  son  to  a  tree. 
The  other  boy  escaped  in  the  green  corn. 
Nothing  was  done  to  punish  the  crime, 
as  the  lynchers  were  men  of  property 
and  influence  in  the  country.  No  man 
dared  speak  above  his  breath  about  the 
affair. 

Captain  Hall,  by  secret -service  men, 
discovered  the  perpetrators,  and  also  that 
they  were  to  be  gathered  at  a  wedding 
on  a  certain  night.  He  surrounded  the 
house  and  demanded  their  surrender,  at 
the  same  time  saying  that  he  did  not  want 
to  kill  the  women  and  children.  Word 
returned  that  they  would  kill  him  and 
all  his  Rangers.  Hall  told  them  to  al- 
low their  women  and  children  to  depart, 
which  was  done;  then,  springing  on  the 
gallery  of  the  house,  he  shouted,  "Now, 
gentlemen,  you  can  go  to  killing  Rangers ; 
but  if  you  don't  surrender,  the  Rangers 
will  go  to  killing  you."  This  was  too 
frank  a  willingness  for  midnight  assas- 
sins, and  they  gave  up. 

Spies  had  informed  him  that  robbers 
intended  sacking  Campbell's  store  in 
Wolfe  City.  Hall  and  his  men  lay  be- 
hind the  counters  to  receive  them  on  the 
designated  night.  They  were  allowed  to 
enter,  when  Hall's  men,  rising,  opened  fire 
— the  robbers  replying.  Smoke  filled  the 
room,  which  was  fairly  illuminated  by 
the  flashes  of  the  guns — but  the  robbers 
were  all  killed,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  lawyers,  no  doubt,  though  I  could 
never  hear  that  honest  people  mourned. 

The  man  Hall  was  himself  a  gentleman 
of  the  romantic  Southern  soldier  type, 
and  he  entertained  the  highest  ideals, 
with  which  it  would  be  extremely  unsafe 
to  trifle,  if  I  may  judge.  Captain  Shely, 
our  other  visitor,  was  a  herculean  black- 
eyed  man,  fairly  fizzing  with  nervous 


energy.  He  is  also  exceedingly  shrewd, 
as  befits  the  greater  concreteness  of  the 
modern  Texas  law,  albeit  he  too  has  trail- 
ed  bandits  in  the  chaparral,  and  rushed 
in  on  their  camp-fires  at  night,  as  two  big 
bullet-holes  in  his  skin  will  attest.  He 
it  was  who  arrested  Polk,  the  defaulting 
treasurer  of  Tennessee.  He  rode  a  Span- 
ish pony  sixty-two  miles  in  six  hours,  and 
arrested  Polk,  his  guide,  and  two  private 
detectives,  whom  Polk  had  bribed  to  set 
him  over  the  Rio  Grande. 

When  the  land  of  Texas  was  bought  up 
and  fenced  with  wire,  the  old  settlers  who 
had  used  the  land  did  not  readily  recog- 
nize the  new  regime.  They  raised  the 
rallying-cry  of  "free  grass  and  free  wa- 
ter''— said  they  had  fought  the  Indians 
off,  and  the  land  belonged  to  them.  Tak- 
ing nippers,  they  rode  by  night  and  cut 
down  miles  of  fencing.  Shely  took  the 
keys  of  a  county  jail  from  the  frightened 
sheriff,  made  arrests  by  the  score,  and 
lodged  them  in  the  big  new  jail.  The 
country-side  rose  in  arms,  surrounded  the 
building,  and  threatened  to  tear  it  down. 
The  big  Ranger  was  not  deterred  by  this 
outburst,  but  quietly  went  out  into  the 
mob,  and  with  mock  politeness  delivered 
himself  as  follows: 

"  Do  not  tear  down  the  jail,  gentlemen 
— you  have  been  taxed  for  years  to  build 
this  fine  structure — it  is  yours — do  not 
tear  it  down.  I  will  open  the  doors  wide 
— you  can  all  come  in — do  not  tear  down 
the  jail;  but  there  are  twelve  Rangers  in 
there,  with  orders  to  kill  as  long  as  they 
can  see.  Come  right  in,  gentlemen — but 
come  fixed." 

The  mob  was  overcome  by  his  civility. 

Texas  is  to-day  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  pistol-carrying  is  attended 
with  great  chances  of  arrest  and  fine. 
The  law  is  supreme  even  in  the  lonely 
jacails  out  in  the  rolling  waste  of  chap- 
arral, and  it  was  made  so  by  the  tireless 
riding,  the  deadly  shooting,  and  the  in- 
domitable courage  of  the  Texas  Rangers. 
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BY  GERTRUDE  HALL. 


MRS.  DARLING  was  dining  from 
home,  and  every  heart  in  her  little 
establishment  rejoiced  over  the  circum- 
stance, for  it  meant  less  work  for  every- 
body, with  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
Christmas  eve  on  his  own  account. 

Mrs.  Bonnet,  the  lady's-maid,  with  the 
plans  she  had  in  mind  for  the  evening, 
was  scarcely  annoyed  at  ;ill  when  her 
mistress  scolded  because  the  corset-lace 
had  got  itself  in  a  knot. 

The  chamber  was  full  of  a  delicate 
odor  of  iris.  The  gas-globes  at  the  ends 
of  their  jointed  golden  arms  looked  like 
splendid  yellow  pearls;  on  the  dressing- 
table  under  them  glittered  a  quantity  of 
highly  embossed  silver-ware,  out  of  all 
reasonable  proportion  with  the  little  per- 
son owning  it,  who  sat  before  the  mirror 
beautifying  her  finger-nails  while  Mrs. 
Bonnet  did  her  hair. 

"Mind  what  you  are  about,"  the  mis- 
tress murmured,  diligently  polishing. 

Mrs.  Bonnet  instantly  removed  the  hot 
silver  tongs  from  the  tress  she  was  twist- 
ing, and  caught  it  again  with  greater  pre- 
caution. 

"Mind  what  you  are  about,1'  warned 
Mrs.  Darling,  somewhat  louder,  a  begin- 
ning of  acid  in  her  voice. 

Mrs.  Bonnet  again  disengaged  the  hair 
from  the  tongs,  and  after  a  little  pause, 
during  which  to  make  firm  her  nerve, 
with  infinite  solicitude  took  hold  again  of 
the  golden  strand,  and  would  have  waved 
it,  but — 

"Mind  what  you  are  about!"  almost 
screamed  little  Mrs.  Darling.  "Didn't  I 
tell  you  to  be  careful?  You  have  been 
pulling  right  along  at  the  same  hair!  Do 
consider  that  it  is  a  human  scalp,  and  not 
a  wig  you  are  dealing  with !  Bonny,  you 
are  not  a  bad  woman,  but  you  will  wear 
me  out.  Come,  go  on  with  it;  it  is  get- 
ting late." 

Before  the  hair-dressing  was  accom- 
plished Mrs.  Darling  rolled  up  her  eyes 
— her  blue  eyes,  round  and  angelic  as 
they  could  sometimes  be — at  the  reflec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Bonnet's  face  in  the  mirror, 
and  said,  meekly:  "  Bonny,  do  you  think 
that  black  moire  of  mine  would  make 
over  nicely  for  you?  I  am  going  to  give 
it  to  you.  No,  don't  thank  me — it  makes 
me  look  old.    Now  my  slippers." 


While  Bonnet  was  forcing  the  shoe  on 
her  fat  little  foot,  Mrs.  Darling's  glance 
rested,  perhaps  by  chance,  on  a  photo- 
graph that  leaned  against  the  clock  over 
the  mantel-piece.  It  was  that  of  a  still 
young  well-looking  man,  whose  face  wore 
an  unmistakable  look  of  goodness,  of  the 
kind  that  made  it  rather  what  one  ex- 
pected to  read  under  it  in  print  —  the 
Rev.  Dorel  Goodhue.  There  was  another 
more  conspicuous  man-photograph  in  the 
room,  on  the  dressing-table,  in  a  massive 
frame  that  matched  the  toilet  accessories. 
It  stood  there  always,  airing  a  photo- 
graphic smile,  among  the  brushes  and 
hand-glasses  and  pin-boxes. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Darling,  while 
she  braced  herself  against  Bonnet  to  help 
get  the  small  shoe  on — "I  suppose  I  have 
a  very  bad  temper!"  and  she  laughed  in 
such  a  sensible,  natural,  good-natured 
way  any  one  must  have  felt  that  her  ex- 
hibition of  a  moment  before  had  been 
a  sort  of  joke.  "Tell  the  truth,  Bonny: 
if  every  mistress  had  to  have  a  certifi- 
cate from  her  maid,  you  would  give  me 
a  pretty  bad  one,  wouldn't  you?  But  I 
was  abominably  brought  up.  I  used  to 
slap  my  governesses.  And  I  have  had 
all  sorts  of  illnesses;  trouble  too.  And 
I  mostly  don't  mean  anything  by  it.  It 
is  just  nerves.  Poor  Bonny !  I  treat  you 
shamefully,  don't  I?" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  the  lady's-maid,  ex- 
panding in  the  light  of  this  uncommon 
familiarity,  "I  would  give  you  a  charac- 
ter as  would  make  it  no  difficulty  in  you 
getting  a  first-class  situation  right  away; 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  ma'am,  I  would. 
Don't  this  shoe  seem  a  bit  tight,  ma'am?" 

"Not  at  all.  It  is  a  whole  size  larger 
than  I  wear.  If  you  would  just  be  so 
good  as  to  hold  the  shoe-horn  properly. 
There,  that  is  it." 

She  stood  before  the  bed,  on  which  were 
spread  two  long  evening  dresses.  A  little 
King  Charles  spaniel  had  made  himself 
comfortable  in  the  softest  spot.  His  mis- 
tress pounced  on  him  with  a  cry.  first 
cuH'ed,  then  kissed  and  put  him  down. 
"Which  shall  I  wear?"  she  asked. 

Bonnet  drew  back  for  a  critical  view, 
but  dared  not  suggest  unprompted. 

"The  black  and  white  is  more  becom- 
ing, but  the  violet  crape  is  prettier.  Oh, 
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Bonny,  decide  quickly  for  me,  like  a 
tossed-up  penny!11 

"Well,  I  think  now  I  should  say  the 
violet,  ma'am." 

"Should  you?"  Mrs.  Darling  mused, 
with  a  finger  against  her  lip.  "But  I 
look  less  well  in  it.  Surely  I  had  rath- 
er look  pretty  myself  than  have  my  dress 
look  pretty,  hadn't  I?  Give  me  the  black 
and  white,  and  hurry.  Mr.  Goodhue  will 
be  here  in  a  second.  Bonnet!1'  she  burst 
forth,  in  quite  another  tone.  "You  try- 
ing creature!  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  put  a 
draw-string  through  that  lace?  Didn't  I 
tell  you?  Where  are  your  ears?  Where 
are  your  senses?  What  on  earth  do  you 
spend  your  time  thinking  about,  I  should 
like  to  know,  anyway?  I  wouldn't  wear 
that  thing  as  it  is,  not  for — not  for —  Oh, 
I  am  tired  of  living  surrounded  by  fools! 
Take  it  away — take  it  away!  Bring  the 
violet!'1 

At  last  she  was  encased  in  the  fluffy 
violet  crape,  and  at  sight  of  the  sweet  pic- 
ture she  made  in  the  mirror  her  brow 
cleared  a  little;  she  looked  baby -eyed 
and  angelic  again,  with  her  wavy  hair 
meekly  parted  in  the  middle.   While  she 


looked  at  herself  she  let  Bonnet  have  one 
of  her  arms  to  button  the  long  glove. 

"Ouch!  Go  softly;  you  pinch!'1  she 
murmured. 

Bonnet  changed  her  method  with  the 
silver  hook,  adjusted  it  anew,  and  pulled 
at  it  ever  so  gently. 

"Ouch!  You  pinch  me!11  said  Mrs. 
Darling,  a  little  louder. 

Bonnet  stopped  short,  and  looked  help- 
lessly at  the  glove,  that  could  not  be  made 
to  meet  without  a  strain  over  the  plump 
white  wrist.  After  a  breathing  -  while, 
with  stealthy  gentleness,  again  she  fitted 
the  silver  loop  over  the  button,  and  with 
a  devout  inward  appeal  to  Heaven,  tried 
to  induce  it  through  the  button-hole.  She 
had  almost  succeeded  when  Mrs.  Darling 
screamed.  "Ouch,  ouch,  ouch  !  You  pinch 
like  anything!  I  am  black  and  blue!1' 
And  tearing  her  arm  from  the  quaking 
servant,  began  fidgeting  with  the  button 
herself,  soon  pulling  it  off. 

"Bonnet,  how  many  times  must  I  tell 
you  to  sew  the  buttons  fast  on  my  gloves 
before  you  give  them  me  to  put  on?"  she 
asked,  severely.  "No,  they  were  not!" 
she  stormed,  indignantly,  and  peeled  off 
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the  glove,  throwing"  it  far  from  her,  inside 
out. 

There  was  a  knock,  and  a  respectful 
voice  saying,  outside  the  door, ' '  Mr.  Good- 
hue is  below,  ma'am." 

"Get  a  needle,"  Mrs.  Darling-  said, 
humbly,  like  a  child  reminded  of  its 
promise  to  behave,  and  waited  patiently 
while  the  button  was  sewed  on,  and  held 
out  her  arm  again,  letting*  Bonnet  pinch 
without  a  murmur. 

A  final  bunch  of  violets  was  tucked  in 
the  bosom  of  her  gown,  and  she  was  leav- 
ing the  bedroom,  when,  as  if  at  a  sudden 
thought,  she  turned  back,  went  to  the 
door  of  a  little  room  leading-  from  it,  and 
stood  looking  in  a  moment. 

"  Aren't  they  lovely,  the  hundred  of 
them?"  she  gushed.  "Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  sight?  One  prettier  than  the  oth- 
er! I  almost  wish  I  were  one  of  the  little 
girls  myself!" 

"Them  that  gets  them  will  be  made 
happy,  sure,  ma'am.  I  suppose  it's  for 
some  Christmas-tree?" 

"They  are  for  my  cousin  DoreTs  or- 
phans. Pick  up,  Bonny.  Open  the  win- 
dows. Mind  you  keep  Jetty  with  you. 
Don't  let  him  go  into  the  kitchen.  I  am 
sure  they  feed  him.  I  shall  not  be  very 
late — not  later  than  twelve." 

Mrs.  Darling  went  down  the  stairs,  fol- 
lowed by  Bonnet  with  her  mantle  and 
fan,  and  Jetty,  who  leaped  and  yapped  in 
the  delusion  that  he  was  going  to  be  taken 
for  a  walk. 

The  gentleman  waiting  below  came 
forward  to  take  Mrs.  Darling's  hand. 

Mrs.  Bonnet  listened  to  the  exchange 
of  polite  expressions  between  them  with 
no  small  degree  of  impatience;  it  seemed 
to  her  they  might  as  well  have  made 
these  communications  later,  in  the  car- 
riage. 

At  last  and  at  last  they  were  gone; 
and  with  the  clap  of  the  door  behind 
them  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house 
changed  as  by  enchantment.  A  door 
slammed  somewhere;  a  voice  burst  out 
singing  below-stairs ;  the  man  in  livery 
who  had  held  the  door  for  Mrs.  Darling 
and  her  reverend  cousin  leaned  over  the 
banisters  and  shouted,  heartily,  "  Cath- 
erine !  I  say,  Catherine!"  Mrs.  Bonnet 
fairly  scampered  up  stairs,  with  the  mis- 
taken Jetty,  who  thought  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  romp,  hard  after  her,  trying 
to  catch  her  by  the  heels. 

She  entered  Mrs.  Darling's  room  with 


no  affectation  of  soft-stepping,  threw  up 
the  window — the  sharp  outer  air  cut  into 
the  scented  warmth  like  a  silver  axe— and 
began  pushing  things  briskly  into  their 
places.  She  digressed  from  her  labors  a 
moment  to  get  from  the  closet  a  black 
moire,  which  she  examined,  then  replaced. 

Now  came  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  a  voice 
only  a  shade  less  respectful  than  before, 
saying,  "Miss  Pittock  is  waiting  below, 
ma'am." 

"Very  well,  I  will  be  down  directly," 
said  Mrs.  Bonnet.     "  Come  here,  Jetty !" 

Jetty,  instead  of  coming,  ran  round  and 
round  among  the  chair  legs,  waving  his 
tail  in  a  graceful  circle,  eluding  Mrs.  Bon- 
net's hand  not  by  swiftness,  but  craft. 

"Come  here,  you  little  fool,"  muttered 
Bonnet;  and  as  her  bidding,  however 
severe,  availed  nothing,  she  cast  Mrs. 
Darling's  wrapper  over  the  little  beast, 
and  got  him  entangled  like  a  black-and- 
tan  butterfly  in  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
She  snatched  him  up  squirming  a  little, 
tucked  him  tightly  under  her  arm,  and 
ran  up  stairs  to  her  own  chamber  on 
the  third  floor.  There  she  dropped  him, 
wondering  very  much  ;  and  when  she  had 
donned  her  black  coat  and  bonnet,  gloves 
and  galoshes,  during  which  preparations 
Jetty  was  leaping  and  yapping  like  crazy 
in  the  supposition  again  that  they  were 
going  for  a  walk  together,  she  turned 
out  the  light  and  shut  the  door  against  his 
wet  black  nose.  His  reproachful  barks 
followed  her  down  the  passage.  "Wel- 
come to  keep  that  up,"  she  said  to  herself, 
hurrying  over  the  stairs. 

And  here,  at  the  foot,  was  Miss  Pittock, 
looking  quite  more  than  the  lady  in  her 
mistress's  last  year's  cape. 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  waiting, 
Miss  Pittock." 

"  Quite  the  contrary  ;  don't  mention  it, 
Mrs.  Bonnet.  Oh,  the  shops  is  a  sight  to 
behold,  Mrs.  Bonnet!  I  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  this  year.  It  do  seem  as  if 
people  made  more  to-do  than  they  used 
about  Christmas,  don't  it?  Are  we  ready, 
Mrs.  Bonnet?" 

"  I  am  if  you  are,  Miss  Pittock." 

"Now  what  kind  of  shops  do  you  fan- 
cy most,  so  we'll  go  and  look  into  their 
show-windows  first?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  What  do 
you  prefer  yourself,  Miss  Pittock?  We've 
time  to  see  most  everything  of  any  ac- 
count, anyhow.  She's  not  coming  home 
before  twelve." 
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"No  more  is  mine.  Suppose  we  go 
first  to  the  Grand  Bazar.  They've  always 
got  the  most  amazing-  show  there.  That 
you,  Mr.  Jackson?  Why,  a  merry  Christ- 
mas to  you,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  a  happy 
New-Year!" 

For  just  as  they  readied  the  door  they 
found  the  butler  letting"  himself  out  too. 
He  did  not  sleep  in  the  house,  and  was 
taking"  the  opportunity  to-night  to  leave 
early.  For  a  second  he  could  not  return 
Miss  Pittock's  salutation,  his  mouth  be- 
ing still  crowded  with  a  last  bite  snatched 
in  haste.  When  he  had  swallowed,  he 
grinned  and  excused  his  hurry,  holding 
the  door  for  the  ladies. 

"  Sorry  I  ain't  going  your  way,  ladies," 
he  said,  amiably,  and  the  door  closed  be- 
hind the  three. 

In  the  kitchen  the  cook,  with  a  face  like 
a  pleasant  copper  saucepan,  rosy  and  shin- 
ing and  round,  was  moving  about  leisure- 
ly, giving  this  and  that  a  final  unhurried 
wipe.  She  wore  a  face  of  contentment ;  it 
was  her  legitimate  night  out;  with  a  good 
conscience  presently  she  was  going  up  to 
make  a  change,  then  off  to  her  family. 

A  young  woman  in  a  light  gingham 
and  frilled  cap  sat  watching  her  rather 
sulkily,  her  hands  idle  on  her  embroider- 
ed muslin  apron.  A  girl  of  perhaps  eigh- 
teen, capless,  in  a  dark  calico  that  made 
not  the  first  pretension  to  elegance,  was 
washing  her  face  at  one  of  the  shiny 
copper  faucets.  She  vanished  a  moment, 
and  came  back  with  her  damp  hair 
streaked  all  over  by  the  comb.  The  cook 
was  gone. 

"You  going  too,  I  suppose?"  said  the 
sullen  parlor-maid. 

"  Why,  yes.  'Ain't  I  done  everything? 
There's  no  need  of  my  staying,  is  there?" 
The  kitchen-maid  went  home  for  the 
night  too. 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  there  is.  I  just 
thought  you  might  happen  to  be,  that's 
all." 

The  kitchen-maid  sat  down  a  minute, 
in  a  tired, ungirt  position, and  looked  over 
at  the  parlor -maid  with  good-natured 
young  eyes  grown  a  trifle  speculative. 
The  latter  let  her  glance  wander  over  the 
day's  newspaper,  brought  down  stairs  un- 
til inquired  for. 

"Tell  you  what  I'd  like  to  do!"  ex- 
claimed the  kitchen-maid. 

"  What 'd  you  like  to  do,  Sally?" 

"That's  to  come  back  again  after  I've 
been  home  for  just  a  minute." 


The  parlor- maid  looked  up,  unable  al- 
together to  conceal  her  interest.  The 
house  was  very  quiet.  Through  the  clock 
ticks,  at  perfectly  regular  intervals,  came 
the  muffled  sound  of  Jetty's  disconsolate 
yaps.  Neither  of  the  girls  appeared  to 
hear  them. 

"You  don't  mean  just  to  oblige,  do 
you,  Sally?" 

"Well,  I'd  do  it  in  a  minute  for  no- 
thing else  beside,  but  that  ain't  quite  all 
I  was  thinking  of  just  this  once.  Miss 
Catherine"  —  she  hesitated,  then,  enthu- 
siastically— "have  you  seen  'em  upstairs? 
the  whole  hundred  of  'em  laid  out  off  Mrs. 
Darling's  bedroom?  I  saw  'em  when  Mrs. 
Bonnet  she  sent  me  up  for  the  lamps  to 
clean.  Law!  Wouldn't  any  child  like 
to  see  a  sight  like  that!  There's  a  little 
girl  in  my  tenement,  she'd  just  go  crazy. 
Do  you  think  there'd  be  any  harm  in  it 
if  I  was  to  bring  her  over  and  let  her  get 
one  peep?  She's  as  clean  a  child  as  ever 
you  saw.  She  comes  of  dreadful  poor 
folks,  but  just  as  respectable.  She  never 
seen  anything  like  it  in  her  life.  Law, 
what  would  I  have  done  when  I  was  a 
young  one  if  I'd  seen  that?  I'd  thought 
I  was  dead  and  gone  to  heaven.  I  say, 
Miss  Catherine,  do  you  think  any  one 
would  mind?" 

"  How  '11  they  know?"  said  Miss  Cath- 
erine, callously.  "Look  here,  Sally  ;  you 
go  along  just  as  fast  as  you  can  and  fetch 
3Tour  young  one.  And  when  you've  got 
back,  perhaps  I'll  step  out  a  minute  two 
or  three  doors  up  street,  and  you  can  an- 
swer the  bell  while  I'm  gone.  Now  hurry 
into  vour  things.  I'll  give  you  your  car 
fare." 

"Miss  Catherine,  you're  just  as  good 
as  you  can  be,  and  I'll  do  something  to 
oblige  you  too,  some  time,"  said  Sally, 
her  face  aglow  with  delight;  and  having 
hurried  into  her  jacket  and  tied  up  her 
head  in  a  worsted  muffler,  was  off. 

She  almost  ran  over  the  packed  snow 
down  the  street.  She  had  soon  left  the 
quiet  rows  of  private  dwelling-houses 
and  come  where  hundreds  of  lights  glit- 
tered across  the  rose  -  tinged  snow.  At 
every  few  rods  a  street  band  tootled  and 
blared,  covering  the  scraping  of  snow- 
shovels  and  jingle  of  bells.  "How  gay 
it  is!"  she  thought;  "  won't  it  be  a  treat!" 

She  plunged  into  a  mean,  small  street, 
leading  off  a  mean  but  tawdry  larger  one, 
where  things  hung  outside  the  shops  with 
their  prices,  written  large,  pin  tied  on  them, 
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and  had  soon  come  to  the  house  where 
her  family  lived. 

She  went  in  like  a  great  gust  of  fresh 
air.  In  less  than  five  minutes  she  came 
out,  leading"  by  the  hand  a  little  girl  who, 
from  being"  very  much  bundled  up  about 
the  shoulders,  and  having  brief  petticoats 
above  thin  black  legs,  looked  top-heavy. 
She  was  obliged  to  nearly  run  to  keep 
up  with  Sally,  and  was  trying  to  get  out 
words  through  the  breathlessness  occa- 
sioned by  hurrying  and  laughing  and 
coming  so  suddenly  into  the  frosty  air. 

"Oh,  lemme  guess,  Sal,  and  tell  me 
when  I'm  hot.    Is  it  made  of  sugar?" 

"No,  it  ain't." 

"But  you  said  it  was  a  treat,  didn't 
you,  Sally?" 

"I  did  that.  But  ain't  there  all  sorts 
of  treats?  There's  going  to  the  circus, 
for  instance.    That  hasn't  any  sugar." 

"Is  it  a  circus,  Sally?    Is  it  a  circus?" 

"  No,  it  ain't  a  circus,  but  it's  every  bit 
as  nice." 

"Is  it  freaks,  Sally?  oh,  tell  me  if  it's 
freaks!  It  isn't?  Are  you  sure  I  shall 
like  it  very  much?  It's  nothing  to  eat 
and  it's  nothing  I  can  have  to  keep,  and 
it's  not  a  circus.  What  color  is  it?  You'll 
answer  straight,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  it's  every  color  in  the  world,  and 
striped  and  polka-dotted  and  crinkled  and 
smooth.    There's  a  hundred  of  it." 

The  child  would  have  stopped  short  on 
the  sidewalk  the  better  to  centre  her  mind 
on  guessing,  but  Sally  dragged  her  brisk- 
ly along.  At  the  top  of  the  street  they 
came  to  a  standstill. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  the  child. 

"We're  going  to  take  the  car,"  said 
Sally,  grandly. 

"  0— h  !"  breathed  the  child. 

"  I  guess  you  never  stepped  on  to  one 
of  these  before.  This,  Tibbie,  is  nothing 
but  the  beginning.     Hi!  Hi!" 

The  swiftly  gliding,  fiery,  formidable 
car  stopped,  and  the  hoarse  buzz  died  out 
in  a  grinding  of  brakes;  the  light  was 
dimmed  a  minute,  then  flared  out  again, 
as  if  it  had  winked.  Sally  and  Tibbie 
climbed  on  ;  it  moved,  banging  and 
whirring  on  its  further  way.  They  had 
to  stand,  of  course,  but  what  of  that? 
Tibbie  looked  all  about  wTith  her  shining, 
intelligent  brown  eyes,  and  felt  a  flush  of 
gratified  pride  to  see  Sally,  when  the  con- 
ductor had  squeezed  himself  near,  pay  like 
the  others;  it  had  seemed  impossible  that 
some  compromise  should  not  have  to  be 
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made  with  him.  She  slipped  her  hand  in 
Sally's,  and  was  too  occupied  with  the 
people  and  the  colored  advertisements  to 
talk. 

"Did  you  get  anything  for  Christmas 
yet,  Tibbie?" 

She  moved  her  head  up  and  down,  be- 
stowing all  her  attention  on  a  parcel- 
laden  woman  bound  to  drop  something 
the  next  time  she  stirred. 

"  What  did  you  get?" 

"A  doll's  flat-iron  and  a  muslin  bag  of 
candy.  I  put  the  iron  on  to  heat,  and  it 
melted.  I  gave  what  was  left  to  Jimmy." 

"AVho  gave  them  to  you?" 

"Off  the  Sunday-school  tree.  But 
there  were  no  lights  on  it,  because  it  was 
daytime.  Sally,  I  know  something  that 
has  a  hundred — " 

"  What's  that?  Let's  see  if  you've  got 
it  now?" 

Tibbie  looked  a  little  shamefaced,  then 
said,  "  A  dollar — is  a  hundred  cents." 

"Well,  and  would  I  be  bringing  you 
so  far  just  to  show  you  a  dollar?  This  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  dollar,  every  indi- 
vidual one  of  them.  Tibbie,  it's  just  the 
grandest  sight  you  ever  seen — pink  and 
blue  and  yellow  and  striped — " 

Tibbie,  who  was  looking  Sally  fixedly 
in  the  face  as  if  to  see  if  her  secret  any- 
where transpired,  now  almost  shouted, 
"It's  marbles !" 

"  Aw,  but  you're  downright  stupid, 
Tibbie.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I'm  dis- 
appointed. You're  just  a  common,  every- 
day sort  of  young  one,  with  no  idear  of 
grandness  in  your  idears  at  all.  And  you 
don't  seem  to  keep  a  hold  on  more  than 
one  notion  at  a  time.  First  it's  a  dollar. 
Is  that  pink  and  blue?  And  next  it's 
marbles.  Is  marbles  worth  a  dollar 
apiece?  Now  tell  me  what's  the  grandest, 
prettiest  thing  that  ever  you  saw — " 

"  Angels." 

"  D'you  ever  see  any?" 

"  In  the  church  window,  painted." 

"Well,  this  is  as  handsome  as  ; t  hun- 
dred angels,  less  than  a  foot  tall,  all  in 
new  clothes,  with  little  hats  on." 

"Sally,  I  think  I  know  now.  Only  it 
couldn't  be  that.  There  couldn't  likely 
be  a  hundred  of  them  all  together,  for 
oh,  Sally,  it  isn't  a  store  we  are  going  to! 
You  didn't  tell  me  it  was  a  sioi 

"  No  more  it  is.  We're  going  straight 
to  Mrs.  Darling's  house,  and  no  place  but 
there.     Here's  where  we  get  off." 

The  big  girl,  with  the  small  one,  alight- 
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ed  and  turned  into  the  quieter  streets, 
Tibbie,  as  before,  almost  running  to  keep 
up  with  her  long-legged  friend. 

They  went  into  Mrs.  Darling's  by  the 
back  door.  In  the  kitchen  stood  Miss 
Catherine  in  a  coat  with  jet  spangles  and 
a  hat  with  nodding  plumes,  pulling  on  a 
pair  of  tight  kid  gloves. 

Tibbie  at  sight  of  her  hung  back,  mur- 
muring to  Sally:  "You  didn't  tell  me! 
You  didn't  tell  me!" 

"Now  you'll  be  sure  she  don't  touch 
anything,  Sally,"  said  Miss  Catherine, 
looking  Tibbie  over. 

"  Naw  !  She  won't  hurt  anything.  I've 
told  her  I'll  skin  her  if  she  did." 

"Are  her  hands  clean?  You'd  better 
give  them  a  wash,  anyhow." 

Tibbie  dropped  her  eyes,  a  little  morti- 
fied. 

"All  right!  I'll  wash  'em,"  said  Sally. 

"She'd  better  scrape  her  boots  thor- 
oughly on  the  mat  too,  before  going  up." 

"  I'll  look  after  all  that,  Miss  Catherine. 
Just  you  go  long  with  an  easy  mind." 

"Well,  I'm  off.  I  won't  be  long.  Why 
don't  you  give  her  a  piece  of  that  cake? 
It's  cut.  But  make  her  eat  it  down  here. 
Good-night,  little  girl.  I  guess  you  never 
was  in  a  house  like  this  before.  Good- 
night, Sal.     Is  my  hat  on  straight?" 

She  was  gone,  and  the  whole  house 
now  belonged  to  Sally  and  Tibbie.  They 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence  a  moment ; 
the  glee  they  felt  came  shining  to  the  sur- 
face of  their  faces  and  made  them  grin 
broadly  at  each  other. 

"She's  particular,  ain't  she?"  said  Sally. 

"I  just  as  soon  wash  them  again,  but 
they're  clean.  I  thought  you  said  she 
was  gone  off  to  a  party  and  going  to  be 
gone  till  real  late." 

"Law!"  roared  Sally,  and  plumped 
down  to  contort  herself  in  comfort.  "She 
thought  it  was  Mrs.  Darling  herself! 
Law!  law!" 

Tibbie  laughed  too,  but  not  so  heartily, 
and  the  great  time  began. 

Sally  went  for  the  cake-box,  and  Tibbie 
made  a  thoughtful  selection:  and  "Who'll 
ever  find  a  few  crumbs?"  said  Sally. 
"  Come  along!" 

The  great  child  and  the  little,  full  of  a 
sense  of  play,  went  up  the  stairs  hand  in 
hand.  Tibbie  could  scarcely  take  account 
of  what  was  happening  to  her,  such  was 
the  pure  delight  of  the  adventure. 

"This  is  the  dining-room:  this  is  the 
sitting-room;  this  is  the  receiving-room; 


this,  now  prepare — this  is  Mrs.  Darling's 
own  room !" 

Up  went  the  light ;  the  rose-paper  walls, 
the  rose-chintz  dumpy  chairs,  the  silver- 
laden  dressing-table,  the  pink  and  white 
draped  bed,  leaped  into  sight.  Tibbie  stood 
still,  open-lipped. 

"Ain't  it  handsome?"  asked  Sally,  with 
the  pride  of  indirectly  belonging  to  such 
things.  "  Come  along,  I'm  going  to  wash 
your  hands  in  Mrs.  Darling's  basin." 

She  drew  Tibbie,  who  gazed  backward 
over  her  shoulder,  into  the  little  alcove 
where  the  marble  wash-stand  was,  and 
turned  on  stiff  jets  of  hot  and  cold  water 
together.  At  the  sweet  odor  of  the  soap 
tablet  pushed  under  her  nose,  Tibbie's  at- 
tention was  won  to  the  operations  of  wash- 
ing and  wiping. 

"  But  where  is  there  a  hundred  of  any- 
thing?" she  asked,  faintly,  looking  all 
about. 

"Oh,  this  ain't  it  yet!  This  is  only 
like  the  outside  entry.  Now,  Miss  Tibbs, 
what  kind  of  scent  will  you  have  on  your 
hands?" 

"Oh,  Sal!" 

"Shall  it  be  Violet,  or  Russian  Em- 
press, or  —  what's  this  other  —  Lilass 
Blank?  or  the  anatemizer  played  over 
them  like  the  garden-hose?" 

They  unstopped  the  bottles  in  turn, and 
drew  up  out  of  them  great,  noisy,  luxu- 
rious breaths.  "This,  Sally,  this,"  said 
Tibbie  at  the  one  with  the  double  name, 
like  a  person.  Sally  poured  a  drop  in  her 
little  rough  red  hands,  and  she  danced  as 
she  rubbed  them  together. 

"  Why  are  the  little  scissors  crooked?" 
she  asked,  busily  picking  up  and  putting- 
down  things  one  after  the  other.  "What 
for  is  the  flu  ting-irons?  What  for  is  the 
butter  in  the  little  chiny  jar?  What's  the 
flour  for  in  the  silver  box?  Oh,  what's 
this?    Oh,  Sal,  what's  that?" 

Sally  picked  up  the  powder-puff  and 
gave  her  little  friend,  who  drew  back 
startled  and  roughing,  a  dusty  dab  with 
it  on  each  cheek.  "  It's  to  make  you  pale," 
she  said.  "  It  ain't  fashionable  to  be  red." 
She  applied  the  puff  to  her  own  cheeks  as 
well.  The  two  stood  gazing  in  silent  in- 
terest at  themselves  in  the  mirror,  and 
gradually  broke  into  smiles  at  the  incon- 
gruous reflection.  Sally  suddenly  bent 
one  cheek,  hitched  up  one  shoulder,  and 
brushed  half  her  face  clean;  then  did 
the  same  by  the  other  cheek  with  her 
other  shoulder.   Tibbie,  who  had  watched 


"a  dusty  dab  with  it." 


her,  aped  her  movement  faithfully.  Then 
they  looked  at  them  selves  again,  and  Tib- 
bie remarked,  "But  I  ain't  pale  anyhow." 

"Law!  that  you  ain't!  When  are  you 
going"  to  begin  to  get  some  fat  on  your 
bones,  Tibbie,  or  to  grow?1' 

"I  don't  know.  Who's  the  gentleman. 
Sal,  in  the  pretty  frame?'' 


"That's  Mrs.'s  husband.  He  ain't  been 
living  some  time.'' 

"Oh,  he  isn't  living.  Listen,  listen, 
Sally!  What's  that  noise  I  keep  hearing? 
I've  heard  it  ever  since  we  came." 

Sally  listened.  "That?  That's  Jetty. 
It's  a  little  bit  of  a  dog,  up  at  the  top  of 
the  house." 
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"  Ob,  a  little  bit  of  a  dog!  Why  does 
he  bark  all  the  time?" 

"  I  guess  Mrs.  Bonnet  shut  him  up 
there  alone  in  the  dark  till  she  came  back 
from  gadding  with  Miss  Pittock." 

"Couldn't  we  get  him,  Sally?  I  hate 
to  hear  him.    I  want  to  see  him  awfully.1' 

"All  right.  You  wait  here.  But  don't 
you  hurt  anything,  or  I'll  skin  you  sure, 
like  I  told  Miss  Catherine.  And  what- 
ever you  do,  don't  you  go  into  the  little 
room  till  I  come  back." 

"Is  the  hundred  there?" 

"  Yes,  it's  there." 

Tibbie,  left  alone,  looked  at  the  half- 
open  door  a  minute,  then  turned  away 
from  it;  all  was  so  interesting,  anyhow, 
she  could  wait  with  grace.  With .  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  which  she  frequently 
stopped  to  smell,  she  stroked  the  fine  lin- 
en pillows  on  the  bed,  and  the  white  bear 
rugs  on  the  floor,  and  the  curtains ;  every- 
thing felt  so  soft.  She  examined  the 
features  of  the  Rev.  Dorel  Goodhue  with 
approbation,  proposing  to  ask  Sally  if  she 
knew  him. 

The  bark  came  nearer  and  nearer; 
when  the  door  opened,  in  tumbled  a  small 
silky  ball  of  black  dog,  who  almost  turned 
himself  inside  out  in  his  delight  at  being 
in  human  company  again.  He  rati  flop- 
pi  ly  about  and  about  the  floor,  in  his 
conscious,  cringing,  graceful  way,  wav- 
ing his  tail  round  and  round,  tossing  back 
his  long  silk  ears  to  bark  and  bark. 

At  last  the  girls  between  them  had  him 
caught.  He  was  squeezed  tight  in  Tib- 
bie's arms,  where  he  wriggled  and  twitch- 
ed, covering  her  cheeks  and  ears  with 
promiscuous  rapid  dog-kisses,  interspersed 
still  with  rapturous  barks.  "Oh,  oh!" 
cried  Tibbie,  trying  vainly  to  hold  him 
still  long  enough  to  get  a  good  kiss  at 
him.  "Isn't  he  soft?  Isn't  he  sweet? 
And  he  has  a  yellow  ribbon.  Ob,  do 
keep  quiet,  doggie  dear — you  tickle  my 
ear!" 

"I  don't  think  we  will  bother  any 
more  about  seeing  the  hundred,"  said 
Sally,  a  feigned  coldness  in  her  tone,  and 
stood  aloof  watching  child  and  dog. 

"  I  had  forgotten,  honest,  Sally." 

"  Put  him  down  and  come  on,  then." 

"  Mayn't  I  hold  him  and  come  too." 

"  No,  for  when  you  see  'em,  you'll  drop 
him  so  quick  you'll  like  as  not  break  his 
legs." 

"  All  right.  Down,  Jetty  !  Down,  sir! 
Come  on,  Jetty;  come  right  along,  dear!" 


"Wait  a  minute.  I'll  go  in  first  and 
turn  up  the  light.  When  I  sing  out,  you 
come  on." 

She  went  ahead,  and  Jetty  precipitated 
himself  at  her  heels.  Tibbie  stooped  with 
anxious  wispy  noises,  and  "Come  back, 
sir!    Come  back!" 

"Ready!"  shouted  Sally. 

Tibbie  made  a  bound  for  the  door,  but 
at  a  step's  distance  was  overcome  by  a 
curious  timidity,  and  instead  of  bolting 
in,  pulled  the  door  toward  her  tremulous- 
ly and  pushed  aside  the  lace  hanging 
with  a  cold  hand. 

There  lay  the  hundred,  all  on  a  couch 
under  the  gas-light,  arranged  as  in  a 
show-window,  propped  by  means  of  silk 
cushions  so  as  to  form  a  solid  sloping  bank 
— the  hundred  beautiful  dolls. 

"Well,  ma'am?"  asked  Sally,  expect- 
antly. 

Tibbie  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  them 
vaguely,  full  of  constraint. 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  Sally.  "Don't 
you  like  'em?  What  on  earth  did  you 
expect,  child?  Well,  I  never!  Well,  if 
it  don't  beat  all!  Why,  when  I  was  a 
young  one —  Why,  Tibbie  girl  —  don't 
you  think  they  are  lovely  V 

"Yes,  "she  whispered,  moving  her  head 
slowly  up  and  down,  then  letting  it  hang. 

"Aw,  come  out  of  that,"  said  Sally, 
understanding.  "  Come,  let's  look  at  'em 
one  by  one,  taking  all  our  time.  Come 
to  Sally,  darling,  and  don't  feel  bad.  We'll 
have  lots  of  fun." 

She  took  the  not  unwilling  Tibbie  by 
the  hand,  and  led  her  nearer  the  banked 
splendor. 

The  dolls  were  all  of  a  size,  and  un- 
dressed would  with  difficulty  have  been 
told  apart,  except,  perhaps,  by  their  little 
mothers.  All  were  very  blond  and  wide- 
eyed  and  bow-lipped;  all,  though  dressed 
like  little  ladies,  had  the  chubby  hands  of 
infants;  and  their  boots  were  painted  on 
their  trim  feet  with  black,  and  their  gar- 
ters with  blue.  But  how  to  render  the 
coquettish  fashionableness  with  which 
these  wax  -  complexioned  little  darlings 
were  tricked  out!  all  equally  in  silks  and 
satins  and  velvets  and  lace,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  jealousies;  all  with  hats  of 
like  beauty  and  stylishness. 

Sally  seated  herself  on  the  floor  beside 
the  low  couch,  and  pulled  Tibbie  down 
into  her  lap,  who  drew  up  Jetty  into  hers. 
Tibbie  had  recovered  the  power  to  speak, 
but  was  still  unduly  sober  and  husky. 


"TIBBIE  LOOKED  AT  THEM  VAGUELY,  FULL  OF  CONSTRAINT. 


"I  bad  almost  guessed  it,  you  know." 
she  said,  "  when  you  said  like  angels  with 
hats  on.  But  I  couldn't  think  there  would 
be  a  hundred  unless  it  was  a  store.  What 
has  the  lady  so  many  for?" 

"  Bless  your  heart !  The}'  ain't  for  her- 
self! They  are  for  orphans  in  a  school 
that  a  minister-cousin  of  hers  is  superin- 
tendent of.  She  has  been  over  a  month 
making'  these  clothes.  Every  Wednesday 
she  would  give  a  tea  party,  and  a  lot  of 
ladies  come  and  sit  stitching  and  snipping 
and  buzzing  over  the  dolls1  clothes  the 
blessed  afternoon.  And  I  washed  the 
tea  things  after  them  all  !*' 

f'  They  are  for  the  orphans.  Are  there 
a  hundred  orphans?" 

"  I  guess  likely." 

"  Suppose,  Sally — suppose  there  were 
only  ninety-nine,  and  some  girl  got  two!" 

"  Well,  we  two  have  got  a  hundred  for 
to-night,  Tibbie,  so  let's  play,  and  glad 
enough  we've  got  our  mothers.  Look, 
this  is  the  way  you  must  hold  them  to  be 
sure  of  not  crumpling  anything." 

She  slipped  her  hand  deftly  under  a 
doll's  petticoats,  and  they  peeped  discreet- 
ly at  the  dainty  under-clothes,  crisp  and 
snowy,  more  lace  than  linen. 


"  My  soul  and  body  !  Did  you  ever  see 
the  like!"  exclaimed  Sally,  spurring  on 
Tibbie's  enthusiasm  by  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  making  the  wonder  more,  to  fill 
her  little  friend's  soul  to  intoxication. 
Tibbie  easily  responded.  She  fairly  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro  with  delight. 

"And  not  a  pin  among  'em,"  sighed 
Sally.  "All  pearl  buttons  and  silk  tying- 
strings  and  silver  hooks  and  eyes;  and, 
mercy  on  my  soul !  a  little  bit  of  a  pock- 
et in  every  dress,  with  its  little  bit  of  a 
lace  pocket-handkerchief  inside.  D'you 
see  that,  Tibbie?    And  not  two  alike!" 

"Oh,  but  there  are  some  'most  alike !" 
said  the  quick-eyed  Tibbie;  "only  scat- 
tered far  apart.  There  are  three  with  the 
little  rose-bud  silk,  and  here's  more  than 
one  with  the  speckled  muslin.  Perhaps 
those  will  be  given  to  sisters." 

"Come  on,  Tibbie;  let's  choose  the  one 
we  would  choose  to  get,  if  we  was  to  get 
one  given  us.  Now  I  would  like  that  one 
in  red  velvet.  It's  just  so  dressy,  ain't  it, 
with  the  gold  braid  sewed  down  in  a  pat- 
tern round  the  bottom.  Which  would 
you  take?" 

"I  should  like  the  one  all  in  white. 
She  must  be  a  bride;  see,  she  has  a  wreath 
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and  veil  and  necklace.  I  should  like  her 
the  very  best.  But  right  after  that,  if  I 
could  have  two,  I  should  like  this  other 
in  the  shade-hat  with  the  forget-me-nots 
wreath, and  forget-me-nots  dotted  all  over 
her  dress.  And,  see !  the  sky-blue  hair-rib- 
bon. If  I  could  just  have  three  of  them, 
then  I  would  take  this  one  too,  with  the 
black  lace  shawl  over  her  head  fastened 
with  roses  instead  of  a  hat.  She  has  such 
a  lovely  face!  And  after  her  I  would 
choose  this  one  in  green — or  this  one  in 
pink;  no,  this  one  here,  Sally,  just  look — 
this  one  in  green  and  pink.  And  you,  if 
you  could  have  more  than  one,  which 
would  you  choose,  after  the  red  one?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  should  choose  this  one 
in  white." 

"Oh,  no,  Sally;  don't  you  remember? 
That  is  the  bride,  the  one  I  said  the  very 
first.  You  can  have  all  the  others,  Sally 
dear,  except  the  bride.  But  let's  see,  per- 
haps there  are  two  brides.  Yes! — no! — 
that  is  just  a  little  girl  in  white,  without 
a  wreath.  Should  you  like  her  as  well? 
I  was  the  first  to  say  the  bride, you  know." 

"Law!  I  wouldn't  have  wanted  her 
if  I  had  known  she  was  a  bride!  I  take 
this  one,  Tibbie — this  one  with  the  fea- 
thers in  her  hat.  Ain't  she  the  gay  girl 
in  red  and  green  plaid!  And  this  purple 
silk  one,  and  this  red  and  white  stripe, 
and  this — " 

"Wait!  That's  enough;  Sally,  that 
makes  four  for  you.  It's  my  turn  now. 
If  I  could  have  five,  I  should  take  one  of 
the  rose-bud  ones — no,  two  of  them,so's  to 
play  I  had  twins.  Say,  Sally,  let's  choose 
one  apiece— first  you  one,  then  me  one, 
till  we've  chosen  them  all  up,  and  got 
fifty  apiece.    Your  turn." 

They  chose  and  chose,  pointing  each 
time,  and  detailing  the  costume  of  the 
chosen  one  aloud  with  the  greatest  en- 
joyment. 

Jetty  had  laid  himself  down  beside 
them,  stretched  his  silky  length,  his  nose 
between  his  paws.  He  felt  very  tired. 
Perhaps  among  the  things  his  great  moist 
eyes  were  wondering  about  was  the  rea- 
son of  this  fatigue  in  his  vocal  chords. 

"For  my  forty-fifth  one,"  said  Sally, 
placing  her  forefinger  pensively  against 
the  side  of  her  nose,  "I  choose  her — her 
with  the  little  black  velvets  run  all 
through." 

"Taken  already,"  said  Tibbie, promptly. 

"Then  her  over  there,  with  the  short 
puffy  sleeves." 


"Taken!" 

"She  taken  too?  Well,  then,  her  in 
the  pink  Mother  Hubbard  with  the  little 
knitting-bag  on  her  arm." 

"Taken,  Sally!  Can't  you  remember 
anything?  Those  belong  to  me;  I  chose 
them  long  ago.  These  are  the  only  not 
taken  ones;  here  and  here  and  here  and 
here  and  here  and  here  and — " 

"Aw,  you're  a  great  girl!"  cried  Sally, 
suddenly  throwing  her  arms  around  Tib 
bie  and  casting  herself  back  on  the  floor 
with  her,  where  they  tumbled  and  rolled, 
laughing,  Jetty  jumping  about  on  top  of 
them,  barking  hoarsely  in  a  frenzy  of  fun. 

"  Oh,  Tibbie,  ain't  we  having  a  time  of 
it?" 

And  Tibbie  almost  shouted,  "Yes! — 
ain't  we  having  a  time  of  it!" 

"  Ain't  this  a  night?" 

"Oh,  yes! — ain't  it  a  night!" 

Sally  tickled  and  poked  her  affection-, 
ately;  and  she  tried  to  tickle  Sally,  and 
laughed  till  she  was  almost  hysterical, 
and  never  remembered  who  she  was  or 
thought  of  anything  outside  this  little 
room,  but  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  the 
crazy  deliciousness  of  the  moment. 

At  last,  weak  with  laughter,  she  disen- 
tangled herself  from  the  still  panting  and 
laughing  Sally  on  the  floor,  and  insisted 
on  returning  to  the  business  of  the  dis- 
tribution. She  felt  in  the  mood  to  be  very 
funny.  She  jerked  herself  up  and  down 
and  all  about  in  a  senseless  sort  of  wray. 

"Here,  Sally,  now  stop  laughing  and 
let's  finish.  It  was  your  turn.  You'd 
best  take  that  one ;  she  looks  more  as  if 
she  might  be  a  little  girl  of  yours,  her 
cheeks  are  so  red  —  red  as  a  great  big 
cabbage!"  This  remark  seemed  to  Tibbie 
so  inexpressibly  funny  that  she  laughed 
again  till  she  nearly  cried. 

"Well,  it's  sure  none  of  'em  has  legs 
to  make  'em  look  like  children  of  yours," 
retorted  Sally;  and  that  seemed  a  greater 
joke  still.  With  a  foal's  action  Tibbie 
flung  out  the  thin  black  legs  with  the 
awkward  boots  at  the  ends  of  them,  and 
dropped  to  the  floor  squirming  and  laugh- 
ing. Sally  caught  her  suddenly  again 
and  cast  herself  backwards  with  her  as 
before,  in  a  gale  of  mirth. 

There  they  were  frolicking,  when  the 
peal  of  a  bell  rang  brightly  across  their 
giggles. 

Sally  sat  up  instantly,  and  all  in  Mrs. 
Darling's  house  was  for  a  long  moment 
still  as  the  very  grave,  for  Sally  had  in- 
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stinctively  clapped  her  hand  over  Jetty's 
ready  muzzle. 

"Murder!"  whispered  Sally  solemnly 
at  last. 

"What  is  it?"  breathed  Tibbie  in  her 
ear. 

"  Was  it  the  front  door  or  the  back 
door?"  asked  Sally. 
"I  dunW,  Sally." 

Sally  had  picked  herself  up  and  was 
stroking  down  her  tiling's. 

Tibbie  stood  beside  her  looking  up  in 
her  face,  her  own  a  trifle  pale. 

Sally's  irresolution  lasted  only  a  second. 
She  cast  an  eye  on  the  dolls,  saw  that  they 
were  very  nearly  as  she  had  found  them, 
and  turned  down  the  light.  She  looked 
about  Mrs.  Darling's  room  to  see  that  all 
was  as  usual,  and  turned  down  the  lights 
there  too,  after  glancing  at  the  clock. 

"It  ain't  late,"  she  murmured.  "It 
ain't  a  bit  later  than  I  supposed.  It  can't 
be  her!  It  might  be  Mrs.  Bonnet, though, 
getting  home  before  Catherine,  who's  got 
the  key.  I  shouldn't  want  her  to  catch 
you  here  for  the  whole  world.  Look 
here,  Tibbie.  You  stand  in  here  till  I 
find  out  who  it  is,  and  if  it's  Mrs.  Bonnet, 
you'll  have  to  stay  hidden  till  I  find  a 
good  chance  to  come  and  smuggle  you 
down.'' 

Tibbie  waited  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  hall  closet,  holding  her  breath,  con- 
scious of  nothing  at  first  but  excitement 
and  fear  of  she  did  not  know  quite  what. 
After  a  little  the  thought  drifted  across 
her  fervent  hope  for  present  safety,  that 
though  she  got  well  out  of  this  scrape, 
she  would  probably  never  see  those  radi- 
ant dollies  again,  her  own  half  or  Sally's. 

She  heard  a  whiffling  and  scratching 
at  the  closet  door.  Here  was  Jetty,  dear 
Jetty,  whose  actions  would  surely  betray 
her  to  Mrs.  Bonnet  when  she  came  that 
way.  Tibbie  whispered :  ' '  Go  right  away, 
Jetty.  There  is  no  one  in  this  closet;  go 
right  away!"  and  pressed  backwards  to 
the  wall  among  the  water-proofs,  feeling 
like  a  little  criminal  with  the  police  on 
her  track. 

"Tibbie!"  came  Sally's  voice  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs:  it  sounded  perfectly 
calm, and  pleasant  with  a  sort  of  company 
pleasantness.  "  It's  all  right.  It's  just  a 
friend  dropped  in  for  a  moment.  You 
can  go  in  again  and  play  a  little  longer. 
Turn  up  the  light  carefully.  But  remem- 
ber what  I  told  you." 

Tibbie  instantly  forgot  all  her  fears. 


She  came  out  and  picked  up  Jetty;  she 
kissed  him,  explaining  why  she  had  told 
him  to  go  away.  The  doggie  seemed  to 
bear  no  malice. 

Tibbie  tiptoed  into  the  doll-room,  and 
established  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
dolls,  happier  than  before,  with  a  pro- 
founder  happiness,  in  a  stiller,  almost  de- 
votional mood.  It  was  so  different  beinsr 
alone  with  them,  having  them  quite  to 
herself  to  play  with  in  her  own  way.  She 
took  up  the  bride  with  a  reverent  hand, 
and  after  long  contemplating  her,  very 
seriously,  tenderly  kissed  her.  Then, 
touching  them  as  if  they  had  been  snow 
flakes  almost,  she  moved  the  impressive 
little  persons  about,  until  her  fifty  were 
on  one  side  and  Sally's  on  the  other. 

"I  can't  play  they're  a  family,"  she 
reflected;  "they  are  too  many  all  the 
same  age,  and  all  girls.  I  will  play  they 
are  a  hundred  girls  in  an  orphan  asylum 
— a  very  rich  orphan  asylum — and  that  I 
am  the  superintendent.  To-morrow  I  am 
going  to  give  each  a  beautiful  doll  for  a 
Christmas  present.  This  little  girl's  name 
is  Rosa.  That  one  is  Nelly.  That  one  is 
Katy.  That  one  is  Sue."  She  named 
every  one,  passing  through  the  list  of  such 
names  as  Goldenlocks,  Cherrylips,  Vic- 
toria, to  end  with  such  invented  ones  as 
Kirry,  Mirry,  Dirry,  Birry.  They  seemed 
so  much  completer  with  names.  Tibbie 
would  say,  "  Miss  Snowdrop !"  And  Miss 
Snowdrop,  with  Tibbie's  assistance,  would 
rise,  answering,  "Yes,  ma'am."  "Spell 
knot."  "N— O— T!"  "Not  at  all,  my 
dear.  Sit  down  again,  my  dear.  Miss 
Lily;  stand  up,  miss, and  see  if  you  can  do 
any  better  this  morning." 

Suddenly,  after  having  taken  the  asy- 
lum through  a  day's  exercises,  Tibbie  tired 
of  being  the  superintendent.  She  craved 
a  relation  more  intimate,  more  affection- 
ate, with  the  dollies.  She  did  not  believe 
a  superintendent  would  have  kissed  and 
fondled  them  as  she  longed  to  do.  She 
selected  a  dozen  or  so  to  play  they  were 
her  children.  ,  She  gave  them  their  sup- 
per; she  washed  them  and  made  them  say 
their  prayers.  She  told  them  it  was  bed- 
time, and  she  wTould  now  rock  them  to 
sleep.  She  turned  down  the  light,  to 
make  all  very  real,  and  drawing  out  a 
low  rocking-chair  that  seemed  made  for 
her  purpose,  seated  herself  in  it  with  two 
dollies  on  each  arm,  the  rest  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  on  her  lap;  for  not 
one  of  them,  after  being  included  in  the 
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family,  could,  of  course,  be  left  out  of  the 
rocking.  She  rocked  gently,  now  hush- 
ing, now  singing  "  Bye-low-low-baby," 
her  maternal  heart  swollen  very  large. 
In  time  one  of  the  daughters  became  frac- 
tious and  restless;  she  had  to  have  medi- 
cine, and  the  rocking  for  her  sake  had  to 
become  almost  violent.  Nothing  would 
soothe  her  but  that  the  chair  should  rock 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  very  tip 
ends  of  its  rockers.  This  had  its  good 
effect  at  last ;  all  the  dolls  were  fast  asleep, 
and  the  mother,  her  duty  done,  composed 
herself  to  take  a,  well-earned  rest  too. 
This  thought  was  no  doubt  suggested  to 
Tibbie  by  the  fact  that  she  was  really  get- 
ting sleepy.  It  was  long  past  her  bed- 
time. 

She  was  not  far  from  napping  when 
she  became  aware  of  Sally  saying:  "Live- 
ly, Tibbie !  Miss  Catherine  has  got  back. 
We  must  be  packing  off  home.  I  declare 
I  lost  sight  of  the  time.  There's  just  no 
one  like  a  fireman  to  be  entertaining,  I 
declare.  Mrs.  Bonnet  won't  be  long  com- 
ing now." 

She  turned  up  the  light,  and  saw  the 
dolls  so  disarranged. 

Tibbie  was  rubbing  her  eyes. 

"Law!"  said  Sally,  a  little  blankly. 
"  Do  you  suppose  we  can  get  them  to  look 
as  they  did?  I  hope  t1  Heaven  she  didn't 
know  which  went  next  to  which.  Do 
you  remember,  Tibbie,  where  each  be- 
longed?" 

"  Yes.  The  bride  went  here.  The  rose- 
buds here.  The  purple  and  gray  here. 
I  can  put  them  all  back,  every  one." 

"  Oh,  we're  all  right!"  said  Sally  cheer- 
fully again.  "No  one '11  ever  know  in 
the  world  they've  been  disturbed." 

She  had  drawn  off  to  get  the  general 
effect,  and  compare  it  with  the  earlier 
imaofe  in  her  brain,  when  she  made  a 
dive  for  one  of  the  dolls,  the  last  one, 
that  the  sleepy  Tibbie  had  handed  her  up 
off  the  floor. 

"Tibbie!"  she  said,  in  a  ghastly  whis- 
per, "look  at  its  head!" 

Something  had  happened  to  it,  certain- 
ly. Its  pink-and-white  face  was  pushed 
in;  it  looked  very  much  as  if  a  chair- 
rocker  had  gone  over  it.  Tibbie  looked 
at  it,  not  understanding  at  all. 

"Oh,  Tibbie!"  groaned  Sally,  "now 
what  '11  we  do!" 

"I  didn't  do  it,"  said  Tibbie,  lifting  a 
pale  face  with  perfectly  truthful  eyes. 
"  I  was  just  as  careful !    She  was  one  of 


my  daughters;  I  had  her  in  my  lap  rock- 
ing her  to  sleep  with  the  others;  she 
slipped  off  my  lap — there  were  too  many 
for  one  lap,  I  guess — but  I  didn't  step  on 
her.  Sure,  Sally — sure  as  I  live,  I  didn't 
step  on  her!" 

"  Oh,  law  !  You  must  have  rocked  on 
her.     Oh,  Tibbie,  what  '11  I  do!" 

She  picked  up  the  doll  to  examine  it. 
but  saw  at  once  that  the  little  face  could 
not  be  made  right  again. 

Tibbie  watched  her  without  a  word; 
her  voice  seemed  to  have  sunk  far  below 
reach . 

Sally  moved -the  dolls  about  tentative- 
ly, so  that  ninety-nine  should  cover  the 
same  space  as  a  hundred.  Certainly  at 
first  glance  the  one  she  held  would  never 
be  missed.  "But  what's  the  good?"  she 
said,  throwing  it  down.  "They'll  count 
them,  and  there'll  be  the  mischief  of  a 
fuss.  Oh,  Tibbie" — and  she  had  reached 
the  end  of  her  good-nature — "why  did  I 
ever  think  of  bringing  you  here?  Now 
look  at  all  the  trouble  you've  brought  on 
me,  when  I  thought  you'd  be  so  careful! 
And  I  told  you  and  told  you  till  I  was 
hoarse.     And  here  you've  ruined  all!" 

Tibbie's  eyes  could  not  bear  to  meet 
Sally's.  She  stood  with  her  hands  be- 
hind her,  speechless  and  motionless,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor. 

I  declare  I  don't  know  what  to  do!" 
Sally  exclaimed,  dropping  her  arms  and 
sitting  down  before  the  wreck.  "I  wish 
I'd  never  seen  'em!  I  wish  there'd  never 
been  any  Christmas !  Oh,  it's  a  great  job, 
this!  Tibbie,  you've  done  for  me  this 
time !" 

At  this  moment  Miss  Catherine  came 
in  to  hurry  them. 

"She's  broken  one  of  them!"  blurted 
out  Sally. 

"You  don't  mean  it  !" 

"  Yes,  she  has!" 

"Let  me  see  it.  Oh,  you  wicked  child  ! 
She's  smashed  its  face  right  in!  Now 
who  ever  heard  of  such  naughtiness?" 

Tibbie  twisted  about  ever  so  little,  to 
get  her  back  turned  toward  the  two. 

"She  didn't  do  it  out  of  naughtiness 
at  all,  Miss  Catherine.  She's  as  good  a 
child  as  ever  lived!"  At  that  Tibbie's 
shoulders  gave  a  little  convulsive  heave. 
"It  was  an  accident  entirety.  But  that's 
just  as  bad  for  me.  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  say  it  was  me  did  it." 

"  And  then  they'll  say  what  was  I  doing 
while  the  kitchen  help  was  poking  about 
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in  the  lady's  chamber.  No;  you  don't 
get  me  into  trouble,  Sally  Bean!  You'd 
much  better  say  how  it  was — how  that 
you  asked  me  if  you  just  might  bring  a 
little  girl  to  look,  and  I  said  you  might, 
out  of  pure  good-nature,  being  Christmas 
is  rightly  for  children  and  I've  a  softness 
for  them.  And  while  we  was  both  in 
the  kitchen,  she  slipped  away  from  us 
and  came  here  and  done  it  before  we 
knew.  And  the  child  will  say  herself 
that  it  was  so.  You'll  be  packed  off  dead 
sure  out  of  this  place  if  you  let  on  you 
meddled  with  them  yourself.  She  won't 
have  her  things  meddled  with —  There 
goes  the  bell.  There  comes  that  old  cat 
Bonnet." 

She  hurried  off  to  open. 

"  What  s  the  matter?"  said  Mrs.  Bon- 
net, elevating  her  eyebrows  as  she  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  looked  into  the 
room  she  had  expected  to  find  dark  and 
still.  She  held  a  paper  bag,  and  spoke 
with  an  impediment  and  a  breath  of  pep- 
permint. Her  cheek-bones  and  the  end 
of  her  nose  were  brilliant  pink  with  the 
cold.    "What  child  is  that?" 

Miss  Catherine  was  behind  Mrs.  Bon- 
net. "It  happened  this  way,  Mrs.  Bon- 
net," she  began,  and  told  the  story  with 
a  little  tactful  adaptation  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  audience,  ending,  "And 
now,  Mrs.  Bonnet,  what's  to  be  done?" 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  little  brat!"  said  Mrs. 
Bonnet.  "I  just  want  to  get  hold  of  you 
and  shake  you !" 

She  made  a  snatch  at  Tibbie,  who  in- 
stinctively got  beyond  her  clutch,  and 
turning  scared  eyes  toward  Sally,  said, 
just  audibly,  "I  want  to  go  home;  I  want 
to  go  home." 

"It  don't  seem  possible,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonnet,  bitterly,  "that  I  can't  run  out  a 
minute  just  to  do  an  errand  for  Mrs. 
Darling  herself — to  get  a  spool  of  feather- 
stitching  silk — but  things  like  this  has  to 
happen.  Catherine,  I  thought  you,  at 
least,  was  a  responsible  person,  and  here 
you  has  to  go  and — " 

"  Mrs.  Bonnet,"  said  Catherine,  prompt- 
ly, "you  just  let  that  alone!  Don't  you 
try  none  of  that  with  me !  I  went  out  of 
an  errand  every  bit  as  much  as  you  did. 
I  went  out  to  make  sure  the  ice-cream 
would  be  sent  in  good  season  for  Christ- 
mas dinner,  I  did.  Now  I  don't  get 
dragged  into  this  mess  one  bit  more  than 
you  do!" 

Mrs.  Bonnet  looked  at  her  with  a  poi- 
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son-green  eye.  She  seemed  to  be  repress- 
ing what  was  a  trifle  difficult  to  keep  the 
upper  hand  of. 

"Well,"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  "Mrs. 
Darling  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and 
then  we  shall  all  see  what  we  shall  see. 
Lord,  ain't  that  woman  been  cross  to-day 
and  fussy!  'Tain't  as  if  she  was  like 
other  jjeople  — a  little  bit  sensible,  and 
could  take  some  little  few  things  into 
consideration,  and  remember  we  are  all 
human  flesh  and  blood.  Not  much  !  She 
don't  consider  nothing,  nor  nobody,  nor 
feelings,  nor  circumstances  !  She  just 
makes  things  fly !  Things  has  to  go  her 
way, every  time!" 

"  I  want  to  go  home,"  cried  Tibbie,  pa- 
thetically, and  looked  toward  Sally  now 
with  a  trembling  face. 

"No,  you  sha'n't  go  home,"  said  Bon- 
net, uglily.  "You  shall  stay  right  here 
and  take  the  blame  you  deserve,  after 
spoiling  the  face  of  that  handsome  doll. 
What  do  you  mean  by  it,  you  little  brat, 
you  little  gutter  imp!" 

"  You  let  her  alone,  Mrs.  Bonnet,"  said 
Sally,  with  a  boldness  that  had  never  be- 
fore characterized  her  relations  with  that 
lady.  "Don't  you  talk  to  her  like  that! 
Any  one  can  see  she's  as  sorry  as  sorry 
can  be  for  what  she's  done,  and  all  the 
trouble  she's  got  us  into — " 

"And  what  does  that  help,  I'd  like  to 
know?  The  doll  is  broke,  ain't  it?  And 
some  one  of  us  is  going  to  catch  it,  how- 
ever things  go.  You're  a  lucky  girl,  I 
say,  if  you  don't  lose  your  place.  Some 
one  of  us  is  going  to,  I  can  easy  foretell." 

"I  ain't  going  to  lose  my  place,"  said 
Miss  Catherine,  firmly;  and  with  a  lifted 
chin  was  leaving  to  lay  off  her  things, 
when  the  cook's  nice  copper -saucepan 
face  was  pushed  a  little  inside  the  door. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  she  asked,  cheer- 
ily, and  stepped  in.  Her  high-colored 
shawl  was  pinned  on  her  breast  with  a 
big  brooch;  her  bonnet-strings  were  near- 
ly lost  in  her  fat  chin.  "  What's  it  all 
about?    Whose  nice  little  girl  is  this?" 

Gradually  she  got  the  whole  story,  and 
going  straight  to  Tibbie  lifted  her  misera- 
ble little  face,  saying:  "Don't  you  feel 
bad  one  bit,  darlin' !  It  was  all  an  acci- 
dent, and  it's  no  good  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  And  if  Mrs.  Darling  gets  mad  at 
you,  she  ain't  the  real  lady  I  take  her  for. 
Why,  I  gave  my  Clary  a  new  doll  this 
very  evening,  and  it's  ready  for  a  new 
head  this  minute.     And  did  I  stop  to 
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rear  and  tear  about  it?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Why,  bless  you,  she  didn't  go  for  to  do 
it!  What  child  smashes  a  doll  a  pur- 
pose? You're  a  pretty  set,  the  whole 
gang  of  you,  to  pitch  into  a  child !" 

Tibbie  by  this  time  was  freely  weeping, 
and  Sally  and  the  cook  together  were  try- 
ing to  comfort  and  silence  her. 

"I've  a  great  mind  to  stay  here  myself 
and  stand  up  for  her,  yer  pack  of  old 
maids,  the  lot  of  yer!"  said  the  cook,  look- 
ing hard  at  Mrs.  Bonnet,  who  had  reap- 
peared without  her  hat  and  coat. 

"You  will  oblige  me,  Mrs.  MacGrath, 
by  doing  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonnet.  "We've  no  need  to  have  a 
whole  scene  from  the  drama.  You've 
no  business  on  this  floor  anyhow,  and  I 
must  insist  on  your  keeping  yourself  in 
your  own  quarters." 

"And  I'll  take  my  own  time,  yer 
born  Britisher,"  muttered  Mrs.  MacGrath. 
Then  putting  her  arm  around  Tibbie: 
"Well,  Tibbie  dear,  you  can  be  sure  of 
this:  however  bad  this  seems,  it'll  soon 
be  over.  And  if  Mrs.  Darling  does  scold, 
it  '11  soon  be  over  too.  It  '11  all  be  looking 
different  to  you  in  the  morning.  How- 
ever things  goes,  you'll  soon  be  forgetting 
all  about  it.  And  to-morrow  is  Christ- 
mas day,  that  our  own  dear  Lord  was 
born  on,  and  I'll  bake  you  a  little  cake 
and  send  it  to  you  by  Sally." 

"But  Sally's  going  to  be  sent  away," 
sobbed  Tibbie. 

"  So  she  might  be,  but  I  feel  it  in  my 
little  toe  that  she  ain't  going  to  be." 

"  Well,  and  if  I  am,  I  am,  and  there  an 
end,"  said  Sally,  bravely.  "But  I  don't 
see  why  she  can't  take  the  price  of  the 
doll  out  of  my  wages  and  let  me  stay." 

"I  think  you'll  find,"  said  Mrs.  Bon- 
net, ' '  that  it  ain't  most  particularly  the 
cost  of  the  doll  gets  you  into  trouble — 
There  she  comes  this  minute!" 

The  door-bell  had  rung.  Profound  si- 
lence reigned  above,  while  all  listened. 
Tibbie  stopped  crying. 

"  Good  -  night,"  came  Mrs.  Darling's 
sweet  voice  floating  up  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

"  Good  -  night,"  came  the  Rev.  Dorel 
Goodhue's. 

There  was  a  rustle  of  silken  skirts. 
"Oh,  Cousin  Cynthia!" 
"Yes?" 

"  At  ten,  did  you  say — or  half  past?" 
"I  said  ten  —  or  half  past.  Good- 
night.". 


More  rustling  of  skirts,  then, 

"Oh,  Cousin  Dorel—" 

"  Yes?"  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"It  doesn't  matter  —  what  we  spoke 
about,  you  know,  unless  perfectly  con- 
venient." 

"Ob,  but  it  will  be  convenient,  per- 
fectly.   Good-night.    Sleep  well." 

"You  too.  Pleasant  dreams.  Good- 
night." 

"Good-night." 

The  rustling  drew  nearer,  and  Mrs. 
Darling  stood  in  the  doorway  looking 
with  a  sort  of  absent  -  minded  astonish- 
ment at  the  assemblage  in  her  room. 

The  violets  were  quite  dead  on  her 
white  bosom ;  her  hair  was  beginning  to 
come  loose,  and  stood  out  in  golden  wisps 
about  her  flushed  face.  She  looked  very 
sweet  and  soft  and  shiny-eyed  and  plea- 
sant altogether. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked;  and  as  Jetty 
was  evoluting  and  clamoring  about  her 
feet  she  picked  him  up  and  kissed  him 
like  a  mother.  "Has  anything  happen- 
ed? What  is  everybody  doing  up  here? 
Whose  little  girl  is  this  sitting  up  so  late? 
They  used  to  tell  me  I  should  never  grow, 
my  dear,  if  I  sat  up  so  late — " 

"  This  is  what  it  is, ma'am,"  began  Mrs. 
Bonnet;  and  she  told  her  arrangement  of 
the  story,  uttering  her  words  as  a  mow- 
ing-machine cuts  weeds. 

Mrs.  Darling  abstractedly  took  the  rock- 
ing-chair; as  she  listened,  the  pleasant, 
happy  look  forsook  her  face. 

"Oh,  cut  it  short!"  she  interrupted, 
sharply.  "  What  you  have  to  tell  is  that 
the  child  there  has  broken  one  of  the 
dolls,  isn't  it?" 

There  was  an  assenting  mutter  from 
Mrs.  Bonnet. 

"And  you've  kept  her  here,  when  she 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed  these  hours, 
to  bear  the  first  burst  of  my  displea- 
sure— " 

Mrs.  Darling  had  said  so  much  in  a 
hard  voice,  with  an  appearance  of  cold 
anger;  here  her  voice  suddenly  died,  and 
she  burst  out  crying  like  a  vexed,  injured 
child.  "IdecZareitistoobad!"  she  sobbed, 
quite  reckless  of  making  a  spectacle  of 
herself,  while  all  looked  on  and  listened 
in  consternation — "I  declare  it  is  too 
bad!  It's  no  use!  It  doesn't  matter  what 
I  do — it  is  always  the  same!  It  is  ahvays 
taken  for  granted  I  will  conduct  myself 
like  a  beast.  Who  can  wonder,  after  that, 
if  I  do?   Here  I  find  them,  pale  as  sheets, 
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the  five  of  them  shaking"  in  their  boots 
because  a  forlorn  little  child  has  broken 
a  miserable  doll.  And  what  is  it  sup- 
posed I  shall  do  about  it?  Didn't  I  dress 
the  hundred  of  them  for  children, and  lit- 
tle poor  children  too?  And  I  must  have 
known  they  would  get  broken,  of  course. 
Why  did  I  dress  them?  What  did  I  spend 
months  dressing"  them  for  ?  Solely  for 
shoiv,  they  think  —  not  for  any  charity, 
any  kindness,  any  love  of  children,  or 
anything-  in  the  world  but  to  make  an 
effect  on  an  occasion,  I  suppose — to  make 
myself  a  merit  with  the  parson, perhaps !" 
Here  her  crying  seemed  to  become  less  of 
anger  and  nervousness,  and  more  of  sor- 
row; one  would  have  thought  her  heart- 
broken. "  Oh,  it  is  too  bad !  One  would 
imagine  I  never  said  a  decent  thing  or 
did  a  kind  act  to  any  one.  And  Heaven 
knows  it  is  not  for  lack  of  trying  to 
change.  But  no  one  sees  the  difference! 
I  am  treated  like  a  vixen  and  a  terror. 
All  the  people  about  me  hate  and  fear 
and  deceive  me!  A  proof  of  it  to-night! 
Oh,  the  lesson!  Oh,  I  wasn't  meant  for 
this!  I  wasn't  meant  for  it!  When  I 
remember  last  Sunday's  sermon,  and  how 
straight  to  my  heart  it  went.  Oh,  I  am 
a  fool  to  cry!  Come  here  to  me,  dear 
child.  What  is  your  name  ?  What  ?  A 
little  louder !  What  did  you  say?  Tib- 
bie! Oh,  what  a  nice,  funny  name!" 
Mrs.  Darling  smiled  through  her  tears, 
pathetically  hiccoughing  and  sighing 
while  she  spoke.  "  You  didn't  think  I 
was  going  to  scold  you,  did  you,  dear? 
Of  course  not!  It  was  an  accident;  I 
understand  all  about  it.  I  used  to  break 
my  dolls'  heads  frequently,  I  remember 
very  well — " 

Mrs.  Darling  had  put  her  arm  endear- 
ingly around  Tibbie,  and  tried  to  make  the 
child's  head  easy  on  her  shoulder.  But 
poor  Tibbie's  muscles  could  not  relax ; 
her  stiff  little  face  rested  uncomfortably, 
without  pressing,  upon  its  warm  alabas- 
ter prop.     "Let  us  see,  dear,  now,  what 


we  can  do  to  make  us  both  feel  happier. 
I  dressed  all  those  dolls  for  little  children 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  at  all.  Which 
of  them  would  you  like  the  very  best? 
Which  should  you  like  for  your  very 
own?" 

Tibbie  could  neither  make  herself  move 
nor  speak;  but  the  tail  of  her  eye  trav- 
elled towards  the  dolls. 

"The  bride!"  Sally  took  the  liberty  of 
saying,  beaming,  as  she  came  to  Tibbie's 
aid. 

"The  bride?  Which  one  is  that? 
That  one?  Of  course!"  Mrs.  Darling 
reached  for  the  resplendent  favorite  and 
put  her  in  Tibbie's  hands.  "  There,  my 
dear." 

Tibbie  took  the  doll  loosely,  without 
breath  of  thanks;  but  while  Mrs.  Darling 
reviewed  the  dolls  her  hand  went  out  in- 
voluntarily toward  the  broken  one.  Mrs. 
Darling  saw  it.  "Of  course,"  she  said — 
"Of  course,  you  would  want  that  poor 
dollie  to  nurse  back  to  health.  "Now, 
dear,  isn't  there  one  more  you  would 
like?" 

At  this  Tibbie's  confusion  seemed  like- 
ly to  overwhelm  and  swamp  her.  "I'll 
choose  one  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Darling, 
"and  you  shall  call  her  Cynthia,  after 
me.  How  would  you  like  that?  Sup- 
pose we  say  this  one,  with  the  forget-me- 
nots?  She  looks  a  little  like  me,  doesn't 
she,  with  her  hair  parted  in  the  middle? 
Her  frock  is  made  of  a  piece  of  one  of  my 
own,  and  that  blue  is  my  favorite  color. 
There,  Tibbie,  now  you  have  two  whole 
dollies  and  part  of  another.  You  must 
run  right  home  to  bed.  A  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  you,  dear  child.  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  made  your  acquaintance." 

The  exuberant  Sally  talked  like  a  clock 
gone  mad  all  the  way  home  through  the 
clear  wintry  night;  and  since  she  felt  in- 
clined to  conversation,  it  was  well  she 
could  keep  one  up  alone,  for  Tibbie,  who 
trotted  beside  her,  holding  fast  her  dolls, 
did  not  utter  a  single  word. 
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"  TTT  HAT'S  the  matter  with  Amos?" 

*  ?  Mrs.  Smith  asked  Ruth  Graves ; 
"the  boy  doesn't  seem  like  himself  at  all," 
Amos,  at  this  speaking,  was  nearer  forty 
than  thirty ;  but  ever  since  her  own  son's 
death  he  had  been  "  her  boy  "  to  Edgar's 
mother.  She  looked  across  at  Ruth  with 
a  wistful  kindling  of  her  dim  eyes.  ' '  You 
— you  haven't  said  anything  to  Amos  to 
hurt  his  feelings,  Ruth?" 

Ruth,  busy  over  her  embroidery  square, 
set  her  needle  in  with  great  nicety,  and 
replied,  "I  don't  think  so,  dear."  Her 
color  did  not  turn  nor  her  features  stir, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  sighed. 

After  a  moment  she  rose,  a  little  stiff- 
ly— she  had  aged  since  Edgar's  death — 
walked  over  to  Ruth,  and  lightly  stroked 
the  sleek  brown  head.    "  I've  a  very  great 
— respect  for  Amos,"  she  said.   Then, her 
eyes  filling,  she  went  out  of  the  room ;  so 
she  did  not  see  Ruth's  head  drop  lower. 
Respect?  But  Rath  herself  respected  him. 
No  one,  no  one  so  much!    But  that  was 
all.    He  was  the  best,  the  bravest  man  in 
the  world;  but  that  was  all.    While  poor 
weak  faulty  Ned — how  she  had  loved  him ! 
Why  couldn't  she  love  a  right  man? 
Why  did  not  admiration  and  respect  and 
gratitude  combined  give  her  one  throb  of 
that  lovely  feeling  that  Ned's  eyes  used 
to  give  her  before  she  knew  that  they 
were  false?    Yet  it  was  not  Ned's  spectral 
hand  that  chilled  her  and  held  her  back. 
Three  years  had  passed  since  he  died, 
and  before  he  died  she  had  so  completely 
ceased  to  love  him  that  she  could  pity 
him  as  well  as  his  mother.    The  scorch- 
ing anger  was  gone  with  the  love.  But 
somehow,  in  the  immeasurable  humilia- 
tion and  anguish  of  that  passage,  it  was 
as  if  her  whole  soul  were  burned  over, 
and  the  very  power  of  loving  shrivelled 
up  and  spoiled.    How  else  could  she  keep 
from  loving  Amos,  who  had  done  every- 
thing (she' told  herself  bitterly)  that  Ned 
had  missed  doing?   And  she  gravely  fear- 
ed that  Amos  had  grown  to  care  for  her. 
A  hundred  trifles  betrayed  his  secret  to 
her  who  had  known  the  glamour  that 
imparadises  the  earth,  and  never  would 
know  it  any  more.    Mrs.  Smith  had  seen 
it  also.    Ruth  remembered  the  day,  near- 
ly a  year  ago,  that  she  had  looked  up  (she 


was  singing  at  their  cabinet  organ,  sing- 
ing hymns  of  a  Sunday  evening)  and 
had  caught  the  look,  not  on  Amos's 
face,  but  on  the  kind  old  face  that  was 
like  her  mother's.  She  understood  why, 
the  next  day,  Mrs.  Smith  moved  poor 
Ned's  picture  from  the  parlor  to  her  own 
chamber,  where  there  were  four  photo- 
graphs of  him  already. 

"And  now  she  is  reconciled  to  what 
will  never  happen,"  thought  Ruth,  "and 
is  afraid  it  won't  happen.  Poor  Mother 
Smith,  it  never  will!"  She  wished,  half 
irritably,  that  Amos  would  let  a  comfort- 
able situation  alone.  Of  late,  during  the 
month  or  six  weeks  past,  he  had  appeared 
beset  by  some  hidden  trouble.  When  he 
did  not  reckon  that  he  was  observed  his 
countenance  would  wear  an  expression 
of  harsh  melancholy ;  and  more  than 
once  had  she  caught  his  eyes  tramping 
through  space  after  her  with  a  look 
that  made  her  recall  the  lines  of  Ten- 
nyson that  Ned  used  to  quote  to  her 
in  jest — for  she  had  never  played  with 
him : 

"  Right  thro'  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang 
That  makes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
That  he  lov^es  most,  lonely  and  miserable." 

Then,  for  a  week  at  a  time,  he  would  not 
come  to  the  village ;  he  said  he  was  busy 
with  a  murder  trial.  He  was  not  at  their 
house  to-day  ;  it  was  they  who  were  await- 
ing his  return  from  the  court-house,  in 
his  own  rooms  at  the  jail,  after  the  most 
elaborate  mid-day  dinner  Mrs.  Raker  could 
devise.  The  parlor  was  less  resplendent 
and  far  prettier  than  of  yore.  Ruth  knew 
that  the  change  had  come  about  through 
her  own  suggestions,  which  the  docile 
Amos  was  always  asking.  She  knew, 
too,  that  she  had  not  looked  so  young 
and  so  dainty  for  years  as  she  looked  in 
her  new  brown  cloth  gown,  with  the  fur 
trimming  near  enough  a  white  throat  to 
enhance  its  soft  fairness.  Yet  she  sighed. 
She  wished  heartily  that  they  had  not 
come  to  town.  True,  they  needed  the 
things,  and,  much  to  Mother  Smith's  dis- 
comfiture, she  had  insisted  on  going  to  a 
modest  hotel  near  the  jail,  instead  of  to 
Amos's  hospitality ;  but  it  was  out  of  the 
question  not  to  spend  one  day  with  him. 
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Ruth  began  to  fear  it  would  be  a  mem- 
orable day. 

There  were  his  clothes,  for  instance; 
why  should  he  make  himself  so  fine  for 
them,  when  his  every-day  suit  was  better 
than  other  people's  Sunday  best?  Ruth 
took  an  unconscious  delight  in  Amos's 
wardrobe.  There  was  a  finish  about  his 
care  of  his  person  and  his  fine  linen  and 
silk  and  his  freshly  pressed  clothes  which 
she  likened  to  his  gentle  manner  with 
women  and  to  the  leisurely,  pleasant  ca- 
dence of  his  voice,  which  to  her  quite 
mended  any  breaks  in  her  admiration 
made  by  a  reckless  and  unprotected  gram- 
mar. Though  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  marry  him,  she  considered  him  a 
man  that  any  girl  might  be  proud  to  win. 
Quite  the  same,  his  changing  his  dress 
put  her  in  a  panic.  Which  was  non- 
sense, since  she  didn't  have  any  reason  to 
suppose —  The  cold  chills  were  stepping 
up  her  spine  to  the  base  of  her  brain ;  that 
was  his  step  in  the  hall ! 

He  opened  the  door.  He  was  fresh 
and  pressed  from  the  tailor,  he  was 
smooth  and  perfumed  from  the  barber, 
and  his  best  opal  and  diamond  scarf-pin 
blazed  in  a  new  satin  scarf.  Certainly 
his  presence  was  calculated  to  alarm  a 
young  woman  afraid  of  love-making. 

Nor  did  his  words  reassure  her.  He 
said,  "Ruth,  I  don't  know  if  you  have 
noticed  that  I  was  worried  lately." 

"I  thought  maybe  you  were  bothered 
about  some  business,"  lied  Ruth,  with  the 
first  defensive  instinct  of  woman. 

"Yes,  that's  it;  it's  about  a  man  sen- 
tenced to  death." 

"Oh!"  said  Ruth. 

"Yes,  for  killing  Johnny  Bateman. 
He's  applied  for  a  new  trial,  and  the  court 
has  just  been  heard  from.  Raker's  gone 
to  find  out.  If  he  can't  get  the  hearing, 
it's  the  gallows;  and  I — " 

"Oh,  Amos,  no!  that  would  be  too  aw- 
ful!   Not  youT 

" — I'd  rather  resign  the  office,  if  it 
wouldn't  seem  like  sneaking.  Ah !"  A 
rap  at  the  door  made  Amos  leap  to  hrs 
feet.  In  the  rap,  so  muffled,  so  hesitating, 
sounded  the  diffidence  of  the  bearer  of 
bad  news.  "If  that's  Raker,"  groaned 
Amos,  "it's  all  up,  for  that  ain't  his  style 
of  knock !" 

Raker  it  was,  and  his  face  ran  his 
tidings  ahead  of  him. 

"  They  refused  a  new  trial?"  said  Amos. 

"Yes,  they   have,"  exploded  Raker. 


"Oh,  d—  secli  justice!  And  he's  only 
got  three  days  before  the  execution.  And 
it's  here!    Oh,  ain't  it  h— ?" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  Amos,  "but  you 
needn't  say  so  here  before  ladies."  He 
motioned  to  the  portrait  and  to  Ruth, 
who  had  leaned  out  from  her  chair,  lis- 
tening with  a  pale,  attentive  face. 

"  Please  excuse  me,  ladies,"  said  Raker, 
absently;  "I'm  kinder  off  my  base  this 
morning.  You  see,  Amos,  my  wife  she 
says  if  hanging  Sol  is  my  duty  I've  jest 
got  to  resign,  for  she  won't  live  with  no 
hangman.    She's  terrible  upset." 

"It  ain't  your  duty;  it's  mine,"  said 
Amos. 

"I  guess  you  don't  like  the  job  any 
more'n  me,"  stammered  Raker,  "and  it 
ain't  like  Joe  Raker  sneakin'  off  this 
way;  but  what  can  I  do  with  my  wo- 
man? And  maybe  you,  not  having  any 
wife—" 

"No,"  said  Amos,  very  slowly,  "I 
haven't  got  any  wife;  it's  easier  for  me." 
Nevertheless  the  blood  had  ebbed  from 
his  swarthy  cheeks. 

"But  how  did  it  happen?"  said  Ruth. 

"'Ain't  Amos  told  you?"  said  Raker, 
whose  burden  was  visibly  lightened — he 
pitied  Amos  sincerely,  but  it  is  much  less 
distressful  to  pity  one's  friends  than  to 
need  to  pity  one's  self.  "  Well,  this  was 
the  way :  Sol  Joscelyn  was  a  rougher  in 
the  steel- works  across  the  river,  and  he 
n  as  a  sweetheart  over  here,  and  he  took 
her  to  the  big  Catholic  fair,  and  Johnny 
was  there.  Johnny  was  the  biggest  po- 
liceman on  the  force  and  the  best  na- 
tured,  and  he  had  a  girl  of  his  own,  it 
came  out,  so  there  was  no  cause  for  Sol 
to  be  jealous.  He  says  now  it  was  his 
fault,  and  she  says  'twas  all  hers;  but 
my  notion  is  it  was  the  same  old  story. 
Breastpins  in  a  pig's  nose  ain't  in  it  with 
a  pretty  girl  without  common-sense;  and 
that's  Scriptur',  Mrs.  Raker  says.  But  Sol 
felt  awful  bad,  and  he  felt  so  bad  he  went 
out  and  took  a  drink.  He  took  a  good 
many  drinks,  I  guess;  and  not  being  a 
drinkin'  man  he  didn't  know  how  to  car- 
ry it  off,  and  he  certainly  didn't  have 
any  right  to  go  back  to  the  hall  in  the 
shape  he  was  in.  It  was  a  friendly  part 
in  Johnny  to  take  him  off  and  steer  him 
to  the  ferry.  But  there  was  a  little  bad 
look  about  it,  though  Sol  went  peaceful 
at  last.  Sol  says  they  had  got  down  to 
Front  Street,  and  it  was  all  friendly  and 
cleared  up,  and  he  was  terrible  ashamed 
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of  himself  the  minnit  he  got  out  in  the 
air.  He  was  ahead,  he  says,  crossing  the 
street,  when  he  heard  Johnny's  little  dog 
yelp  like  mad,  and  he  turned  round — of 
course  he  wasn't  right  nimble,  and  it  was 
a  little  while  before  he  found  poor  John- 
ny, all  doubled  up  on  the  sidewalk,  stabbed 
in  the  jugular  vein.  He  never  made  a 
sign.  Sol  got  up  and  run  after  the  mur- 
derer. The  mean  part  is  that  two  men 
in  a  saloon  saw  Sol  jest  as  he  got  up  and 
run.  Naturally  they  ran  after  him  and 
started  the  hue-and-cry,  and  Sol  was  so 
dazed  he  didn't  explain  much.  Have  I 
got  it  straight,  Amos  ?" 

"Very  straight,  Joe.  You  might  put 
in  that  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Frank 
Woods,  is  on  his  first  term  and  after  lau- 
rels; and  that  unluckily  there  have  been 
three  murders  in  this  locality  inside  the 
year,  and  by  hook  or  crook  all  three  of 
the  men  got  off  with  nothing  but  a  few 
years  at  Anamosa;  and  public  sentiment, 
in  consequence,  is  pretty  well  stirred  up, 
and  not  so  particular  about  who  it  hits 
as  hitting  somebody ;  and  that  poor  Sol 
had  a  chump  of  a  lawyer — and  you  have 
the  state  of  things." 

"  But  why  are  you  so  sure  he  wasn't 
guilty?"  said  Ruth.  The  shocked  look 
on  her  face  was  fading.  She  was  think- 
ing her  own  thoughts,  not  Amos's,  Ra- 
ker decided. 

"  Partly  on  account  of  the  dog,"  said 
Amos.  "  First  thing  Sol  said  when  they 
took  him  up  was,  'Johnny's  dog's  hurt 
too  ' ;  and  true  enough  we  found  him  (for 
I  was  round)  crawling  down  the  street 
with  a  stab  in  him.  Now,  I  says,  here's 
a  test  right  at  hand;  if  the  dog  was 
stabbed  by  this  young  feller  he'll  tell  of 
it  when  he  sees  him,  and  I  fetched  him 
right  up  to  Sol;  but,  bless  my  soul,  the 
dog  kinder  wagged  his  tail!  And  he's 
taken  to  Sol  from  the  first.  Another 
thing,  they  never  found  the  knife  that  did 
it;  said  Sol  might  have  thro  wed  it  into 
the  river.  Tommy  rot! — I  mean  it  ain't 
likely.  Sol  wasn't  in  no  condition  to 
throw  a  knife  a  block  or  two!" 

"  But  if  not  he,  who  else?"  said  Ruth. 

Amos  was  at  a  loss  to  answer  her  ex- 
actly, and  yet  in  language  that  he  con- 
sidered suitable  "to  a  nice  young  lady  "; 
but  he  managed  to  convey  to  her  an  idea 
of  the  villanous  locality  where  the  un- 
fortunate policeman  met  his  death;  and 
he  told  her  that  from  the  first,  judging  by 
the  character  of  the  blow  ("  no  American 


man — a  decent  man  too,  like  Sol — would 
have  jabbed  a  man  from  behind  that  way ; 
that's  a  Dago  blow,  with  a  Dago  knife!"), 
he  had  suspected  a  certain  Italian  woman, 
who  "boarded"  in  the  house  beneath 
whose  evil  walls  the  man  was  slain.  He 
suspected  her  because  Johnny  had  ar- 
rested "a  great  friend  of  hers"  who 
turned  out  to  be  "wanted,"  and  in  the 
end  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  woman  had  sworn  revenge.  "  That's 
all,"  said  Amos,  "except  that  when  I 
looked  her  up,  she  had  skipped.  I  have 
a  good  man  shadowing  her,  though,  and 
he  has  found  her." 

"  And  that  was  what  convinced  you?" 

"  That  and  the  man  himself.  Suppose 
we  take  a  look  at  him.  Then  I'll  have 
to  go  to  Des  Moines.  I  suspected  this 
would  come,  and  I'm  all  ready." 

So  the  toilet  was  for  the  Governor  and 
not  for  her;  Ruth  took  shame  to  herself 
for  a  full  minute  while  Raker  was  speak- 
ing. Amos's  dejection  came  from  a  cause 
worthy  of  such  a  man  as  he.  Perhaps  all 
her  fancies.  .  .  . 

"That  will  suit,"  Raker  was  saying. 
"  He  has  been  asking  for  you.  I  told 
him." 

"Thank  you,  Joe,"  said  Amos,  grate- 
fully. 

"  I  don't  propose  to  leave  all  the  dirty 
jobs  to  you,"  growled  Raker.  And  he 
added  under  his  breath  to  Ruth,  when 
Amos  had  stopped  behind  to  strap  a  bag, 
"  Amos  is  going  to  take  it  hard." 

He  led  the  way,  through  a  stone- 
flagged  hall,  where  the  air  wafted  the 
unref resiling  cleanliness  of  carbolic  acid 
and  lime,  up  a  stone  and  iron  staircase 
worn  by  what  hundreds  of  lagging  feet, 
past  grated  windows  through  which  how 
many  feverish  eyes  had  been  mocked  by 
the  brilliant  western  skj",  past  narrow 
doors  and  the  laughter  and  oaths  of  ras- 
caldom in  the  corridor,  into  an  absolute- 
ly silent  hall  blocked  by  an  iron-barred 
door.  There  Raker  paused  to  fit  a  key 
in  the  lock,  and  on  his  commonplace, 
florid  features  dawned  a  curious  solemni- 
ty. Ruth  found  herself  breathing  more 
quickly. 

The  door  swung  inward.  Ruth's  first 
sensation  was  a  sort  of  relief,  the  room 
looked  so  little  like  a  cell,  with  its  bright 
chintz  on  the  bed,  and  the  mass  of  nose- 
gays on  the  table.  A  black-and-tan  terrier 
bounded  off  the  bed  and  gambolled  joy- 
ously over  Amos's  feet. 
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"Here's  the  sheriff  and  a  lady  to  see 
you,  Sol,"  Raker  announced. 

The  prisoner  came  forward  eagerly, 
holding  out  his  hand.  All  three  shook 
it.  He  was  a  short,  cleanly  built  man, 
who  held  his  chin  slightly  uplifted  as  he 
talked.  His  reddish  -  brown  hair  was 
strewn  over  a  high  white  forehead;,  its 
disorder  did  not  tally  with  the  neatness 
of  his  Sunday  suit,  which,  they  told  Ruth 
afterward,  he  had  worn  ever  since  his  con- 
viction, although  previously  he  had  been 
particular  to  wear  his  working  -  clothes. 
Ruth's  eyes  were  drawn  by  an  uncanny 
attraction,  stronger  than  her  will,  to  the 
face  of  a  man  in  such  a  tremendous  situ- 
ation. His  skin  was  fair  and  freckled, 
and  had  the  prison  pallor,  face  and  hands. 
But  the  feature  that  impressed  Ruth  was 
his  eyes.  They  were  of  a  clear,  grayish- 
blue  tint,  meeting  the  gaze  directly,  with- 
out self-consciousness  or  bravado,  and  in- 
nocent as  a  child's.  Such  eyes  are  not 
unfrequent  among  working-men,  but  the 
rest  of  us  have  learned  to  hide  behind  the 
glass.  He  did  not  look  like  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  must  die  in  three  days. 
He  was  smiling.  Looking  closer,  how- 
ever, Ruth  saw  that  his  eyelids  were  red, 
and  she  observed  that  his  fingers  were 
tapping  the  balls  of  his  thumbs  continu- 
ally. 

"I'm  real  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
"Won't  you  set  down?  Poker,  you  let 
the  lady  alone" — addressing  the  dog. 
"He's  jest  playful;  he  won't  bite.  Mr. 
Wickliff  lets  me  have  him  here;  he  was 
Johnny's  dog,  and  he's  company  to  me. 
He  likes  it.  They  let  him  out  whenever 
he  wants,  you  know."  His  eyes  for  a 
second  passed  the  faces  before  him  and 
lingered  on  the  bare  branches  of  the 
maple  swaying  between  his  window  grat- 
ing and  the  sky.  Was  he  thinking  that 
he  would  see  the  trees  but  once,  on  one 
terrible  journey? 

Raker  blew  his  nose  violently. 

"Well,  I'm  off  to  Des  Moines,  Sol," 
said  Amos. 

"Yes,  sir.  And  about  Elly  going?  I 
don't  want  her  to  go  to  all  that  expense 
if  it  won't  do  no  good.  I  want  to  leave 
her  all  the  money  I  can — " 

"You  never  mind  about  the  money." 
Amos  took  the  words  off  his  tongue  with 
friendly  gruff ness.  "  But  she  better  wait 
till  we  see  how  I  git  along.  Maybe 
there'll  be  no  necessity." 

"  It's  a  kinder  long  journey  for  a  young 


lady,"  said  Joscelyn,  anxiously,  "and  it's 
so  hard  getting  word  of  those  big  folks, 
and  I  hate  to  think  of  her  having  to  hang 
round.  Elly's  so  timid  like,  and  maybe 
somebody  not  being  polite  to  her — " 

"I'll  attend  to  all  that,  Joscelyn.  She 
shall  go  in  a  Pullman,  and  everything 
will  be  fixed." 

"  Can  you  git  passes?  You  are  doing 
a  terrible  lot  of  things  for  me,  Mr.  Wick- 
liff ;  and  Mr.  Raker  too,  and  his  good 
lady"  (with  a  grateful  glance  at  Raker, 
who  rocked  in  the  rocking-chair  and  was 
lapped  in  gloom).  "It  does  seem  like 
you  folks  here  are  awful  kind  to  folks 
in  trouble,  and  if  I  ever  git  out — "  He 
was  not  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
but  Amos  covered  his  faltering  with  a 
brisk — 

"That's  all  right.  Say,  'ain't  you  got 
some  new  flowers?" 

Joscelyn  smiled.  "  Those  are  from  the 
boys  over  to  the  mill.  Ten  of  them  boys 
was  over  to  see  me  Sunday,  no  three 
knowing  the  others  were  coming.  I  tell 
you  when  a  man  gits  into  trouble  he  finds 
out  about  his  friends.  I  got  awful  good 
friends.  The  roller  sent  me  that  box  of 
cigars.  And  there's  one  little  feller — he 
works  on  the  hot-bed,  one  of  them  kids — 
and  he  walked  all  the  six  miles,  'cross  the 
bridge  and  all,  'cause  he  didn't  have 
money  for  the  fare.  Why  he  didn't  have 
money,  he'd  spent  it  all  in  boot-jack  to- 
bacco and  a  rosy  apple  for  me.  He's  a 
real  nice  little  boy.  If — if  things  was  to 
go  bad  with  me,  would  you  kinder  have 
an  eye  on  Hughey,  Mr.  Wickliff?" 

Amos  rose  rather  hastily.  "Well,  I 
guess  I  got  to  go  now,  Sol." 

Ruth  noticed  that  Sol  got  the  sheriff's 
big  hand  in  both  his  as  he  said,  "  I  guess 
you  know  how  I  feel  'bout  what  you  and 
Mr.  Raker — "  This  time  he  could  not  go 
on,  his  mouth  twitched,  and  he  brushed 
the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
Ruth  saw  that  the  palm  had  a  great  white 
welt  on  it,  and  that  the  sinews  were  stif- 
fened, preventing  the  fingers  from  open- 
ing wide.  She  spoke  then.  She  held  out 
her  own  hand. 

"I  know  you  didn't  do  it,"  said  she, 
very  deliberately ;  "  and  I'm  sure  we  shall 
get  you  free  again.  Don't  stop  hoping! 
Don't  you  stop  one  minute!" 

"I  guess  I  can't  say  anything  better 
than  that,"  said  Amos.  In  this  fashion 
they  got  away. 

Amos  did  not  part  his  lips  until  they 
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were  back  in  his  own  parlor,  where  he 
spoke,     "  Did  you  notice  his  hand?" 

Ruth  had  noticed  it. 

"A  man  who  saw  the  accident  that  gave 
him  those  scars  told  me  about  it.  It  hap- 
pened two  years  ago.  Sol  had  his  spell 
at  the  roll, and  he  was  strolling  about,  and 
happened  to  fetch  up  at  the  finishing- 
shears,  where  a  boy  was  straightening  the 
red-hot  iron  bars.  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  it  happened;  some  way  theironcaught 
on  a  joint  of  the  bed-plates  and  jumped 
at  him,  red-hot.  He  didn't  get  out  of  the 
way  quick  enough.  It  went  right  through 
his  leg  and  curved  up,  and  down  he 
dropped  with  the  iron  in  him.  Near  the 
femoral  artery,  they  said,  too ;  and  it 
would  have  burned  the  walls  of  the  ar- 
tery down,  and  he  would  have  bled  to 
death  in  a  flash.  Sol  Joscelyn  saw  him. 
He  looked  round  for  something  to  take 
hold  of  that  iron  with  that  was  smoking 
and  charring,  but  there  wasn't  anything 
— the  boy's  tongs  had  gone  between  the 
rails  when  he  fell.  So  he — he  took  his 
hands  and  pulled  the  red-hot  thing  out! 
That's  how  both  his  hands  are  scarred." 

"Oh,  the  poor  fellow  !"  said  Ruth ;  "and 
think  of  him  here!" 

Amos  shook  his  head  and  strode  to  the 
window.  Then  he  came  back  to  her, 
where  she  was  trying  to  swallow  the  pain 
in  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  He  stretched 
his  great  hands  in  front  of  him.  "  How 
could  I  ever  look  at  them  again  if  they 
pulled  that  lever?"  he  sobbed  —  for  the 
words  were  a  sob;  and  immediately  he 
flung  himself  back  to  the  window  again. 

"  Amos,  I  know  they  won't  hang  him; 
why,  they  can't.  If  the  Governor  could 
only  see  him."  Ruth  was  standing,  and 
her  face  was  flushed.  "Why,  Amos,  I 
thought  maybe  he  might  be  guilty  until 
I  saw  him !  I  know  the  Governor  won't 
see  him,  but  if  we  told  him  about  the  poor 
fellow,  if  we  tried  to  make  him  see  him 
as  we  do?" 

Amos  drearily  shook  his  head.  "  The 
Governor  is  a  just  man,  Ruth,  but  he  is 
hard  as  nuts.  Sentiment  won't  go  down 
with  him.  Besides,  he  is  a  great  friend 
of  Frank  Woods,  who  has  got  his  back 
up  and  isn't  going  to  let  me  pull  his 
prisoner  out.  Of  course  he's  given  his 
side." 

"The  girl— this  Elly?  If  she  were  to 
see  the  Governor?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  she'd  do  harm 
or  not.    She's  a  nice  little  thing,  and  has 


stood  by  Sol  like  a  lady.  But  it's  a  toss 
up  if  she  wouldn't  break  down  and  lose 
her  head  utterly.  She  comes  to  see  him 
as  often  as  she  can,  always  bringing  him 
some  little  thing  or  other;  and  she  sits 
and  holds  his  hand  and  cries — never 
seems  to  say  three  words.  Whenever  she 
runs  up  against  me,  she  makes  a  bow  and 
says,  'I'm  so  much  obliged  to  you,'  and 
looks  scared  to  death.  J  don't  know  who 
to  get  to  go  with  her;  her  mother  keeps 
a  working-man's  boarding-house;  she's 
a  good  soul,  but — " 

He  dropped  his  head  on  his  hand  and 
seemed  to  try  to  think. 

It  was  strange  to  Ruth  that  she  should 
long  to  go  up  to  him  and  touch  his  smooth 
black  hair,  yet  such  a  crazy  fancy  did  flit 
through  her  brain.  When  she  thought 
that  he  was  suffering  because  of  her,  she 
had  not  been  moved;  but  now  that  he  was 
so  sorely  straitened  for  a  man  who  was 
nothing  to  him  more  than  a  human 
creature,  her  heart  ached  to  comfort 
him. 

1 '  No, "  said  Amos ;  1 '  we've  got  to  work 
the  other  strings.  I've  got  some  pull,  and 
I'll  work  that;  then  the  newspaper  boys 
have  helped  me  out,  and  folks  are  getting 
sorry  for  Sol;  there  wouldn't  be  any 
clamor  against  it,  and  we've  got  some 
evidence.  I'm  not  worth  shucks  as  a 
talker,  but  I'll  take  a  talker  with  me.  If 
there  was  only  somebody  to  keep  her 
straight — " 

"Would  you  trust  me?"  said  Ruth. 
"  If  you  will,  I'll  go  with  her  to-mor- 
row." 

Amos's  eyes  went  from  his  mother's 
picture  to  the  woman  with  the  pale  face 
and  the  lustrous  eyes  beneath  it.  He 
felt  as  stirred  by  love  and  reverence  and 
the  longing  to  worship  as  ever  did  a  me- 
diaeval knight;  he  wanted  to  kneel  and 
kiss  the  hem  of  her  gown;  what  he  did 
do  was  to  open  his  mouth,  gasp  once  or 
twice,  and  finally  say,  "Ruth,  you — you 
are  as  good  as  they  make  'em !" 

Amos  went,  and  the  instant  that  he 
was  gone,  Ruth,  attending  to  her  own 
scheme  of  salvation,  crossed  the  river. 
She  entered  the  office  of  the  steel-mill, 
where  the  officers  gave  her  full  informa- 
tion about  the  character  of  Sol  Joscelyn. 
He  was  a  good  fellow  and  a  good  work- 
man, always  ready  to  work  an  extra  turn 
to  help  a  fellow- workman.  She  went  to 
his  landlady,  who  was  Elly's  mother,  and 


THE  FAREWELL.. 


heard  of  his  sober  and  blameless  life. 
"And  indeed,  miss,  I  know  of  a  certainty 
lie  never  did  git  drunk  but  once  before, 
and  that  was  after  his  mother's  funeral; 
and  she  was  bedfast  for  ten  years,  and 
he  kep'  her  like  a  lady,  with  a  hired  girl, 
he  did;  and  he  come  home  to  the  dark 
house,  and  he  couldn't  bear  it,  and  went 
back  to  the  boys,  and  they,  meaning'  well, 
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but  foolish,  like  boys,  told  him  to  forget 
the  grief."  Ruth  went  back  to  Sol's  mill, 
between  heats,  to  seek  Sol's  young  friend. 
She  found  the  "real  nice  little  boy"  with 
a  huge  quid  in  his  cheek,  and  his  fists 
going  before  the  face  of  another  small 
lad  who  had  "told  the  roller  lies."  He 
cocked  a  shrewd  and  unchildish  blue  eye 
at  Ruth,  and  skilfully  sent  his  quid  after 
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the  flying  tale-bearer.  "Sol  Joscelyn? 
Course  I  know  him.  He's  a  friend  of 
mine.  Give  me  coffee  outer  his  pail  first 
day  I  got  here;  lets  me  take  his  tongs. 
I'm  goin'  to  be  a  rougher  too,  you  bet; 
I'm  a-learnin'.  He's  the  daisiest  rougher, 
he  is.  It's  grand  to  see  him  ketch  them 
white-hot  bars  that's  jest  a-drippin',  and 
chuck  'em  under  like  they  was  kindling- 
wood.  He's  licked  my  old  man,  too,  for 
haulm'  me  round  by  the  ear.  He  ain't 
my  own  father,  so  I  didn't  interfere.  Say, 
you  goin'  to  see  Sol  to-night?  You  can 
give  him  things,  can't  you?  I  got  a 
mince  pie  for  him.  -' 

Ruth  consented  to  take  the  pie,  and  she 
did  not  know  whether  to  laugli  or  cry 
when, examining  the  crust,  she  discovered, 
cunningly  stowed  among  the  raisins  and 
citron,  a  tiny  file. 

When  she  told  Sol,  he  did  not  seem  sur- 
prised. "  He's  always  a-sending  of  them," 
said  he ;  "  most  times  Mr.  Raker  finds  'em, 
but  once  he  got  one  inside  a  cigar,  and  I 
bit  my  teeth  on  it.  He  thinks  if  he  can 
jest  git  &  file  to  me  it's  all  right.  I  s'pose 
he  reads  sech  things  in  books." 

Amos  went  to  Des  Moines  of  a  Monday 
afternoon  ;  Tuesday  night  he  walked 
through  the  jail  gate  with  his  head  down, 
as  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  sheriff  walk 
before.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  sodden, 
frozen  grass  and  the  ice-varnished  bricks 
of  the  walk,  which  glittered  under  the 
electric  lights;  it  was  cruelty  enough  to 
have  to  hear  that  dizzy  ring  of  hammers; 
he  would  not  see;  but  all  at  once  he  re- 
coiled and  stepped  over  the  sharp  black 
shadow  of  a  beam.  But  he  had  his  com- 
posure ready  for  Raker. 

"Well?— he  wouldn't  listen  to  you?" 

"No:  he  listened,  but  I  couldn't  move 
him,  nor  Dennison  couldn't,  either.  He's 
honest  about  it;  he  thinks  Sol  is  guilty, 
and  an  example  is  needed.  Finally  I  told 
him  I  would  resign  rather  than  hang  an 
innocent  man.  He  said  Woods  had  an- 
other man  ready." 

"That  will  be  a  blow  to  Sol.  I  told 
him  you  would  attend  to  everything.  He 
said  he'd  risk  another  man  if  it  would 
make  you  feel  bad — " 

"  /  won't  risk  another  man,  then.  But 
the  Governor  called  my  bluff.  Where's 
Miss  Graves?" 

"Gone  to  Des  Moines  with  Elly.  Went 
next  train  after  your  telegram." 

"  And  Mrs.  Smith  ?" 


"  She's  in  reading  the  Bible  to  Sol.  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  doing  him  any 
good  or  not;  he  says  'Yes,  ma'am'  and 
'  That's  right '  to  every  question  she  asks 
him;  but  I  guess  some  of  it's  politeness. 
And  he  seems  kinder  flighty,  and  his 
mind  runs  from  one  thing  to  another. 
But  he  says  he's  still  hoping.  He's  made 
a  list  of  all  his  things  to  give  away;  and 
he's  said  good-by  to  the  newspaper  boys. 
I  never  supposed  that  youngest  one  had 
any  feeling,  but  I  had  to  give  him  four 
fingers  of  whiskey  after  he  come  out;  he 
was  white's  the  wall,  and  he  hadn't  a 
word  to  say.  It's  been  a  terrible  day, 
Amos.  My  woman's  jest  all  broke  up; 
she  wanted  me  to  make  a  rope-ladder. 
Me!  Said  she  and  old  lady  Smith  would 
hide  him.  '  Polly,'  says  I,  'I  know  my 
duty;  and  if  I  didn't,  Amos  knows  his.' 
She  'ain't  spoke  to  me  since,  and  we  had 
a  picked-up  dinner.    Well,  I  can't  eat!" 

"  You  best  not  drink  much  either,  then, 
Joe,"  said  Amos,  kindly;  and  he  went  his 
ways.  Dark  and  painful  ways  they  were 
that  night;  but  he  never  flinched.  And 
the  carpenters  on  the  ghastly  machine 
without  the  gate  (the  shadow  of  which 
lay,  all  night  through,  on  Amos's  curtain) 
said  to  each  other,  "  The  sheriff  looks 
sick,  but  he  ain't  going  to  take  any 
chances !" 

The  day  came  —  Sol's  last  day  —  and 
there  were  a  hundred  demands  for  Amos's 
decision.  In  the  morning  he  made  his  last 
stroke  for  the  prisoner.  He  told  Raker 
about  it.  "I  found  the  tool  at  last,"  he 
said,  "in  the  place  you  suspected.  Dago 
dagger.  I've  expressed  it  to  Miss  Graves 
and  telegraphed  her.  It's  in  her  hands 
now." 

"Sol  says  he  'ain't  quit  hoping,"  says 
Raker.  "Say,  the  blizzard  flag  is  out; 
you  don't  think  you  could  put  it  off  for 
weather,  being  an  out -door  thing,  you 
know?" 

"No,"  says  Amos,  knitting  his  black 
brows;  "  I  know  my  duty." 

Towards  night,  in  one  of  his  many 
visits  to  the  condemned  man,  Sol  said, 
"Elly  '11  be  sure  to  come  back  from 
Des  Moines  in — in  time,  if  she  don't  suc- 
ceed, won't  she  ?" 

"  Oh,  sure,"  said  Amos,  cheerfully.  He 
spoke  in  a  louder  than  common  voice 
when  he  was  with  Sol ;  he  fought  against 
an  inclination  to  walk  on  tiptoe,  as  he  saw 
Raker  and  the  watch  doing.  He  wished 
Sol  would  not  keep  hold  of  his  hand  so 
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long  each  time  they  shook  hands;  but  he 
found  his  hand  going  out  whenever  lie 
entered  the  room.  He  had  a  feeling  at 
his  heart  as  if  a  string  were  tightening 
about  it  and  cutting  into  it  :  shaking 
hands  seemed  to  loosen  the  string.  From 
Sol,  Amos  went  down  stairs  to  the  tele- 
phone to  call  up  the  depot.  The  elec- 
tricity snapped  and  roared  and  buzzed, 
and  baffled  his  ears,  but  he  made  out  that 
the  Des  Moines  train  had  come  in  two 
hours  late;  the  morning  train  was  likely 
to  be  later,  for  a  storm  was  raging  and  the 
telegraph  lines  were  down.  El ly  hadn't 
come;  she  couldn't  come  in  time !  Amos 
changed  the  call  to  the  telegraph-office. 

Yes,  they  had  a  telegram  for  him. 
Just  received;  been  ever  since  noon  get- 
ting there.    From  Des  Moines.    Read  it? 

The  sheriff  gripped  the  receiver  and 
flung  back  his  shoulders  like  a  soldier 
facing  the  tiring-squad.  The  words  pene- 
trated the  whir  like  bullets:  "Des  Moines, 
December  8,  189-.  Governor  refused  au- 
dience. Has  left  the  city.  My  sympathy 
and  indignation.     T.  L.  Dennison." 

Amos  remembered  to  put  the  tube  up, 
to  ring  the  bell.  He  walked  out  of  the 
office  into  the  parlor;  he  was  not  con- 
scious that  he  walked  on  tiptoe  or  that 
he  moved  the  arm-chair  softly  as  if  to 
avoid  making  a  noise.  He  sank  back 
into  the  great  leather  depths  and  stared 
dully  about  him.  "They've  called  my 
bluff!'1  he  whispered;  "there  isn't  any- 
thing left  I  can  do."  He  could  not  re- 
member that  he  had  ever  been  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  because,  though  he  had  had 
many  a  buffet  and  some  hard  falls  from 
life,  never  had  he  been  at  the  end  of  his 
devices  nor  his  obstinate  courage.  But 
now  there  was  nothing,  nothing  to  he 
done. 

"  By-and-by  I  will  go  and  tell  Sol,"  he 
thought,  in  a  dull  way.  No;  he  would 
let  him  hope  a  little  longer;  the  morning 
would  be  time  enough.  .  .  .  He  looked 
down  at  his  own  hands,  and  a  shudder 
contracted  the  muscles  of  his  neck,  and 
his  teeth  met. 

"Brace  up,  you  coward!"  he  adjured 
himself;  but  the  pith  was  gone  out  of  his 
will.  That  which  he  had  thought, looking 
at  his  hands,  was  that  she  would  never 
want  to  touch  them  again.  Amos's  love 
was  very  humble.  He  knew  that  Ruth 
did  not  love  him.  Why  should  she?  Like 
all  true  lovers  in  the  dawn  of  the  New 
Day,  he  was  absorbed  in  his  gratitude  to 


her  for  the  power  to  love.  There  is  no- 
thing so  beautiful,  so  exciting,  so  infinite- 
ly interesting,  as  to  love.  To  be  loved  is 
a  pale  experience  heside  it,  being,  indeed, 
but  the  mirror  to  love  without  which  love 
may  never  find  its  beauty,  yet  holding, 
of  its  own  right,  neither  beauty  nor 
charm.  Amos  had  accepted  Ruth's  kind- 
ness, her  sympathy,  her  goodness,  as  he 
accepted  the  way  her  little  white  teeth 
shone  in  her  smile,  and  the  lovely  depths 
of  her  eyes,  and  the  crisp  melody  of  her 
voice — as  windfalls  of  happiness,  his  by 
kind  chance  or  her  goodness,  not  for  any 
merit  of  his  own.  He  was  grateful,  and 
he  did  not  presume;  he  had  only  come 
so  far  as  to  wonder  whether  he  ever 
would  dare —  But  now  he  only  asked 
to  be  her  friend  and  servant.  But  to 
have  her  shrink  from  him,  to  have  his 
presence  odious  to  her  .  .  .  he  did  not 
know  how  to  bear  it!  And  there  was  no 
way  out.  Not  only  the  State  held  him, 
the  wish  of  the  helpless,  trusting  creature 
that  he  had  failed  to  save  was  stronger 
than  any  law  of  man.  He  thought  sud- 
denly of  Mrs.  Raker  and  her  foolish 
schemes:  that  woman  didn't  understand 
how  a  man  felt.  But  all  of  a  sudden  he 
found  himself  getting  up  and  going  quick- 
ly to  his  father's  picture;  and  he  was 
saying  out  loud  to  the  painted  soldier: 
"I  know  my  dut}M  I  know  my  duty!" 
Without,  the  snow  was  driving  against 
the  window-pane;  that  accursed  Thing 
creaked  and  swayed  under  the  flail  of  the 
wind,  but  kept  its  stature.  Within,  the 
tumult  and  combat  in  a  human  soul  was 
so  fierce  that  only  at  long  intervals  did 
the  storm  beat  its  way  to  his  conscious- 
ness. Once,  stopping  his  walk, he  listened 
and  heard  sobs,  and  a  gentle  old  voice 
that  he  knew  in  a  solemn,  familiar  mo- 
notony of  tone;  and  he  was  aware  that 
the  women  were  in  the  other  room  weep- 
ing and  praying.  And  upstairs  Sol,  who 
had  never  done  a  mean  trick  in  his  life, 
and  been  content  with  so  little,  and  tried 
to  share  all  he  got,  was  waiting  for  the 
sweetheart  who  never  could  come,  turn- 
ing that  pitiful  smile  of  his  to  the  door 
every  time  the  wind  rattled  it,  "trying  to 
hope!" 

He  had  not  shed  a  tear  for  his  own 
misery,  but  now  he  leaned  his  arm  on  the 
frame  of  his  mother's  portrait  and  sobbed. 
He  was  standing  thus  when  Ruth  saw 
him,  when  she  flashed  up  to  him,  cold 
and  wet  and  radiant. 
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She  was  too  breathless  to  speak;  but 
she  did  not  need  to  speak. 

"  You've  got  it,  Ruth!"  lie  cried.  "Oh 
God,  you've  got  the  reprieve!" 

"Yes,  I  have,  Amos;  here  it  is.  I 
couldn't  telegraph  because  the  wires  were 
down,  but  the  Governor  and  the  railroad 
superintendent  fixed  it  so  we  could  come 
on  an  engine.  I  knew  you  were  suffer- 
ing. Elly  is  with  Mother  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Raker,  but  I  —  but  I  wanted  to  come  to 
you." 

If  he  had  thought  once  of  himself  he 
must  have  heard  the  new  note  in  her 
voice.  But  lie  did  not  think  once  of  him- 
self;  he  could  only  think  of  Sol. 

"  But  the  Governor,  didn't  he  refuse  to 
see  you?"  said  he. 

"No;  he  refused  to  see  poor  Mr.  Den- 
nison."  Ruth  used  the  slighting  pity  of 
the  successful.  uWe  didn't  try  to  go  to 
him  ;  we  went  to  his  wife." 

Amos  sat  down.  "Ruth,"  he  said,  sol- 
emnly, "you  haven't  got  talent,  you've 
got  genius !" 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Ruth,  "he 
might  snub  us  and  not  listen  to  us,  but 
he  would  have  to  listen  to  his  wife.  She 
is  such  a  pretty  lady,  Amos,  and  so  kind. 
We  had  a  little  bit  of  trouble  seeing  her 
at  first,  because  the  girl  (who  was  all 
dressed  up,  like  the  pictures,  in  a  black 
dress  and  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  the 
nicest  long  apron),  she  said  that  we 
couldn't  come  in, the  Governor's  wife  was 
engaged,  and  they  were  going  out  of  town 
that  day.  But  when  Elly  began  to  talk  to 
her  she  sympathized  at  once,  and  she  got 
the  Governor's  wife  down.  Then  I  told 
her  all  about  Sol  and  how  good  he  was, 
and  I  cried  and  Elly  cried  and  she  cried — 
we  all  cried — and  she  said  that  I  should 
see  the  Governor,  and  gave  us  tea.  She 
was  as  kind  as  possible.  And  when  the 
Governor  came  I  told  him  everything 
about  Sol — about  his  mother  and  the  little 
boy  at  the  mill  and  the  dog,  and  how  he 
saved  the  other  man,  pulling  out  that  big 
iron  bar  red-hot — " 

"But,"  interrupted  Amos,  who  would 
have  been  literal  on  his  death-bed — "but 
it  wasn't  a  very  big  bar.  Not  a  rough  er's 
bar,  you  know— a  finisher's  bar,  just  ready 
for  the  shears." 

"Never  mind;  it  was  big  when  I  told 
it,  and  I  assure  you  it  impressed  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  got  up  and  walked  the  floor, 
and  then  Elly  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him;  and  he  pulled  her  up,  and, 


don't  you  know,  not  exactly  laughed,  but 
something  like  it.  'I  can't  make  out,' 
said  he,  '  from  your  description  much 
about  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Solomon 
Joscelyn,  but  one  thing  is  plain,  that  he 
is  too  good  a  fellow  to  be  hanged!'  " 

"And  did  you  take  the  dagger  I  sent, 
and  my  telegram?" 

"  Your  telegram?  Dagger?  Amos, I'm 
so  sorry,  but  we  didn't  go  back  to  our 
lodgings  at  all.  We  had  our  bags  with 
us,  and  came  right  from  the  Governor's 
here!" 

"Then  you  didn't  say  anything  about 
evidence?" 

"Evidence?"  Ruth  looked  distressed. 
"Oh,  Amos!  I  forgot  all  about  it!" 

Amos  always  supposed  that  he  must 
have  been  beside  himself,  for  he  caught 
her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  cried,  "You 
darling!"  Nothing  more,  not  a  word; 
and  he  went  abjectly  down  on  his  knees 
before  her  chair  and  apologized,  until, 
frightened  by  her  silence,  he  looked  up — 
and  saw  Ruth's  eyes. 

After  all,  the  evidence  was  not  at  all 
wasted;  for  the  Italian  woman,  thanks  to 
a  cunning  use  of  the  dagger,  made  a  full 
confession;  and  the  public  wrath  having 
been  sated  on  Sol,  a  more  merciful  jury 
sent  the  real  assassin  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
which  pleased  Amos,  who  was  not  cer- 
tain whether  he  had  not  stepped  from  one 
hot  box  into  another.  Ruth  told  Amos, 
when  he  asked  her  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion of  the  lover,  "I  don't  know  when 
exactly,  dear,  but  I  think  I  began  to 
love  you  when  I  saw  you  cry;  and  I 
was  sure  of  it  when  I  found  I  could  help 
you !" 

Honest  Amos  did  not  analyze  his 
wife's  heart  ;  he  was  content  to  accept 
her  affection  as  the  gift  of  God  and  her, 
and  his  gratitude  included  Sol  and  Elly; 
wherefore  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  certain 
iron- worker,  on  a  certain  day  in  Decem- 
ber, always  dines  with  Amos  Wickliff,  his 
wife,  and  Mother  Smith.  Amos  is  no 
longer  sheriff,  but  a  citizen  of  substance 
and  of  higher  office,  and  they  live  in  what 
Mother  Smith  fears  is  almost  sinful  lux- 
ury; and  on  this  day  there  will  be  served 
a  dinner  yielding  not  to  Christmas  itself 
in  state;  and  after  dinner  the  rougher 
will  rise,  his  wineglass  in  hand.  "To 
our  wives,"  he  will  say,  solemnly. 

And  Amos,  as  solemnly,  will  repeat  the 
toast:  "  To  our  wives.    Thank  God  !" 


BY  HAMBLEN"  SEARS. 


I)  R  ACTIO  ALLY  speaking,  Henry  El- 
dridge  was  a  genius;  and  if  his  lines 
had  been  cast  in  smoother  places  he  might, 
and  no  doubt  would,  have  astounded  hu- 
manity by  his  inexhaustible  resources. 
As  it  was,  Henry,  nominally  a  builder  of 
carriages,  also  built  himself  houses  in 
which,  one  after  another,  he  lived;  and 
many  a  time  have  I  seen  him  pause  in 
the  midst  of  his  work— he  paused  often — 
to  take  a  huge  and  ancient  bull -fiddle 
from  its  corner,  and  for  half  an  hour 
play  some  absurd  jig  upon  its  decrepit 
strings.  At  certain  periods  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  decayed  wheelwright  trade, 
his  fiddling,  and  his  house-building,  he 
would  descend  into  the  cellar  of  one  of 
the  houses,  carefully  open  a  locked  cup- 
board, and  pour  out  half  a  tumbler  of  the 
most  magnificent  home-made  elderberry 
wine  that  ever  touched  the  lips  of  wheel- 
wrights or  of  fiddlers.  This  he  would 
look  at  long  and  fondly.  Then  filling 
the  rest  of  the  tumbler  with  Jamaica  rum, 
he  would  drink  it  off  at  a  gulp,  and 
snatch  a  short  twenty  minutes  from  his 
many  occupations  to  sit  upon  a  barrel 
head  and  gaze  with  unswerving  thought- 
fulness  upon  the  cheeses  and  rafters  of 
the  roof. 

This,  however,  w7as  not  by  any  means 
the  limit  of  Henry's  versatility.  It  had 
no  limit.  His  genius  suited  itself  to  the 
season.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first 
black  duck  sailing  over  the  dunes  of  Cape 
Cod,  Henry  would  calmly  and  seriously 


close  the  door  of  his  wheelwright  shop, 
tenderly  lay  away  the  bull- fiddle,  and 
leave  the  last  unfinished  house  to  stand 
or  fall  as  it  should  decide.  The  time  had 
come  for  other  things;  and  taking  one 
more  sip  of  the  wine  of  his  heart, he  would 
call  to  him  his  thirty  tame  ducks,  put 
them  in  their  movable  crib,  and  urging 
his  worn-out,  moth-eaten  steed,  make  all 
haste  to  reach  Cliff  Pond  and  his  shoot- 
ing-box. Once  there  with  the  ducks  fly- 
ing, he  would  remain  till  late  winter, 
making  uncertain  descents  upon  his  home 
and  family  for  food,  but  always  returning 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  'kpawnd." 

It  did  not  trouble  Henry,  if  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  Cape  Cod,  and  espe- 
cially Brewster,  had  been  shot  out  years 
ago;  that  ten  to  fifteen  brace  of  duck  was 
an  enormous  day's  work.  He  did  not 
shoot  to  kill;  he  had  the  truest  sporting 
spirit,  the  spirit  that  enjoyed  tricking  the 
game;  and  he  was  as  satisfied  with  one 
duck  well  shot  as  with  a  hundred  mere- 
ly slaughtered.  What  did  cause  him  to 
pour  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath,  how- 
ever— bitter  vials  they  were,  too,  accom- 
panied by  a  most  extraordinary  variety 
of  language — was  to  find  that  he  had  har- 
bored in  his  bosom,  that  is  to  say,  in  his 
shooting-stand,  a  tenderfoot,  a  man  who 
did  not  know  enough  to  refrain  from 
sneezing  when  ducks  were  in  the  pond,  or 
who  insisted  on  slapping  his  freezing  ears 
at  the  moment  an  enormous  gander  was 
walking  deliberately  over  the  waves  into 
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gunshot.  Then  neither  ducks  nor  geese, 
neither  courtesy  nor  the  tender  senses  of 
those  present,  were  considered  by  Henry. 
Everything  was  forgotten  in  the  immedi- 
ate necessitj^  he  felt  for  stating  in  his  high 
nasal  tones  the  views  he  entertained  as 
to  the  propriety  of  such  persons  being  in 
warmer  places  than  Cliff  Pond,  or  even 
the  earth  upon  which  that  pond  rested. 

It  was  not  a  surprise  to  me,  therefore, 
to  receive  an  epistle  from  Henry  one  cold 
January  day,  to  the  effect  that  if  I  would 
leave  New  York  at  once  and  make  all 
haste  to  Brewster,!  would  find  "  that  the" 
— and  at  this  point  in  the  letter  there  ap- 
peared a  peculiar  drawing  resembling  a 
number  of  jack-stones  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  "  v  " — "  were  flying." 
Knowing  Henry's  humorous  vein,  I  sur- 
mised that  this  must  be  his  method  of  re- 
ferring to  geese,  and  forthwith  I  departed. 

It  was  a  cold,  bleak  night  when  the  la- 
boring train, tired  with  its  many  stops  and 
starts,  pulled  up  at  the  Brewster  station. 
Darkness  had  come  on,  and  as  the  lights 
of  the  cars  disappeared  to  the  eastward 
and  the  gloom  settled  down  over  the  little 
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lonesome  station,  the  wind  whistled  and 
moaned  through  the  telegraph  wires,  and 
I  could  see  nothing  but  the  bleak,  un- 
eventful landscape  of  stunted  firs  and 
stone  walls  melting  off  into  the  darkness. 
It  might  have  been  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  nearest  human  being,  except  for  one 
light  down  the  rutted  road,  the  particular 
house  which  Henry,  his  wife,  and  seven 
children  happened  at  that  moment  to  be 
occupying.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but. 
to  trudge  through  the  sleet  and  melted 
snow, with  my  two  guns  in  one  hand  and 
a  big  grip  in  the  other. 

I  found  on  arriving  at  the  house  that, 
as  is  their  wont  in  this  heart  of  Puritan- 
ism, events  and  circumstances  had  con- 
ducted themselves  in  their  own  original 
fashion.  It  appeared  that  the  geese  had 
suddenly  departed,  but  tha.t  in  their  place 
had  come  red -heads  and  mallards  and 
black  ducks;  and  thus  I  began  a  fort- 
night of  duck-shooting  over  Henry's  tame 
decoys. 

IT. 

Many  a  sportsman  of  the  better  sort 
continues  to  condemn  the  practice  of 
shooting  game  over  tame  de- 
coys. It  would  be  useless  to 
deny  his  argument.  Frankly 
speaking,  the  only  sportsman- 
like conduct  in  hunting  shore 
birds,  as  in  linn  ting  other 
game,  is  to  crawl  up  on  them 
by  sheer  sporting  skill,  and 
kill  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try, so  to  speak,  with  every 
chance  on  their  side.  Shoot- 
ing over  wooden  decoys,  how- 
ever, has  come  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  allowable  to  sports- 
men. The  wooden  'coys  are 
set  out  on  a  point;  the  flying 
birds  see  them,  swing  above 
them  for  a  first  look,  and  are 
shot  with  one  barrel  as  they 
light,  with  the  other  just  as 
they  start  to  fly  away^.  Shoot- 
ing over  tame  ducks  is  simply 
a  much  more  exciting,  vastly 
more  skilful  piece  of  work  of 
the  same  kind.  For  a  spot 
where  ducks  fly  constantly 
these  tame  birds  are  not  ne- 
cessary, but  on  such  shot  out 
ground  as  Cape  Cod  they  add 
greatly  to  the  science  of  the 
sport. 

Henry  had  a  carefully  regu- 
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lated  plan  for  training"  Irs  decoys,  and  it 
was  a  constant  source  of  surprise  and 
interest  to  me  to  watch  the  workings  of 
this  peculiar  system.  When  carefully 
nurtured,  the  intelligence  of  such  a  stupid 
bird  as  a  barn-yard  duck  is  something- 
extraordinary.  But  the  training-  must  be 
constant  and  daily,  and  before  a  bird  is 
fit  for  decoy -work  practically  two  sea- 
sons have  been  consumed.  The  lessons 
begin  and  turn  on  the  question  of  food. 
Henry  made  it  his  first  study  to  compel 
his  friends  to  trust  him  so  thoroughly  that 
lie  could  pick  them  up  and  put  them  in 
his  pocket  head  downward  at  any  time, 
with  the  certainty  that  on  being1  returned 
to  the  ground  they  would  simply  rustle 
their  feathers  and  shrewdly  cock  one  eye 
up  at  him  to  await  the  never-failing  hand- 
ful of  corn.  It  has  always  been  a  ques- 
tion with  me  whether  he  himself  had  not 
more  of  the  duck  in  him  than  the  human 
being,  for  he  could  imitate  duck  calls  of 
all  kinds  in  a  manner  that  would  not 


only  attract  wild  game,  but  Would  bring 
the  gun  to  your  shoulder  as  you  walked 
along  the  shore  in  his  vicinity.  One  good 
sportsman,  who  used  to  call  himself  my 
friend,  not  only  shot  (and  afterwards  paid 
for)  one  of  Henry's  decoys  as  she  stood 
tied  to  a  rock,  but  actually  lay  among  the 
stones  of  the  beach  half  an  hour  one  early 
morning  under  the  impression  that  Hen- 
ry's constant  calls  came  from  a  flock  of 
birds  just  behind  the  stand. 

After  bringing  these  strange  waddling 
pets  of  his  to  a  maudlin  state  of  tameness, 
lie  never  failed  to  set  up  a  most  compli- 
cated and  continuous  series  of  duck  quacks 
and  calls  whenever  lie  threw  out  their 
food.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before 
the  birds  associated  corn  with  Henry's 
extraordinary  imitations  of  duck  Bedlam, 
and  as  any  self-respecting  bird  is  bound 
to  quack  vociferously  immediately  upon 
seeing  food,  it  became  a  consequence  quite 
within  the  compass  of  the  duck  mind  to 
infer  that  whenever  Henry  quacked,  corn 
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was  near  at  hand  and  shortly  to  be  forth- 
coming. The  result  was  an  instantane- 
ous symphony.  Consequently  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  a  duck  of  reasonably 
high  birth  was  sure  to  set  up  a  hyster- 
ical song  the  moment  he  or  she  caught 
the  sounds  of  Henry's  voice.  Whether 
Henry  actually  understood  duck  language 
and  discussed  points  of  interest  with  the 
birds  I  do  not  know.  At  all  events,  he 
understood  a  system  which  brought  forth 
calls  and  shrieks  from  every  one  of  his 
thirty  pets  whenever  he  saw  fit  to  put  it 
in  operation. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  became 
his  next  duty  to  teach  the  birds  to  fly— a 
sufficiently  original  occupation  to  illus- 
trate the  extensive  scope,  the  many-sided 
character  of  Henry's  genius.  This  he 
practised  gradually  with  each  bird  in  his 
barn-yard,  always  appealing  to  the  duck's 
appetite.  He  would  grasp  one  of  them 
around  the  body  with  both  hands, her  head 
meantime  pointing  outward.  Then  bend- 
ing his  knees  and  lowering  the  neophyte 
close  to  the  ground,  he  would  rise  steadily 
but  swiftly  and  hurl  the  bird  into  the  air. 
Instinctively  she  put  out  her  wings  and 
circled  around  the  barn-yard,  descending 
gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  setting 
up  a  most  hopeless  racket,  naturally  start- 
ing the  other  twenty -nine,  who  fancied 
this  was  Henry  calling  them  to  dinner. 

As  the  duck's  wings  were  clipped,  she 
naturally  could  not  fly  away;  hence  she 
soon  alighted  near  by,  and  waddled  com- 
fortably back  into  the  yard  to  secure  the 
handful  of  corn.  Here  was  another  long 
and  weary  stage  of  training,  during  which 
Henry's  remarkable  persistency  and  en- 
ergy, his  ''infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,"  were  constantly  to  be  noted.  The 
decayed  wheelwright  trade  and  the  strug- 
gle with  the  half-completed  houses  were 
not,  in  Henry's  opinion,  sufficiently  enno- 
bling occupations  to  demand  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  capacity  which  lay  within 
him.  It  required  something  extraordi- 
nary, something  like  teaching  birds  to  fly. 

After  months  of  trial  and  tribulation, 
with  sometimes  a  broken  back  and  a  con- 
sequent duck  funeral,  the  birds  grasped 
the  meaning  of  this  peculiar  flight;  and 
Henry  could  then  stand  behind  his  barn- 
yard fence  and,  by  throwing  up  one  bird 
after  another,  give  you  and  any  stray 
wild  ducks  flying  past  the  impression 
that  there  was  a  duck  Valhalla  in  the 
vicinity. 


At  the  time  of  my  arrival  all  this  had 
been  finished.  Henry  was  shooting  day 
after  day  at  the  old  stand,  which  he 
maintained  physically  while  several  of 
us  maintained  it  financially.  The  birds 
themselves  were  by  this  time  just  as  much 
at  home  going  through  their  duties  at  the 
pond  as  they  had  ever  been  in  the  farm- 
yard. Henry  regretted,  he  said,  that  the 
geese  were  elsewhere  collecting  some  oth- 
er sportsman's  shot  in  their  feathers;  but 
ducks  were  filling  the  pond  every  morn- 
ing, and  they  might  serve  my  purpose. 
This  was  what  I  heard  after  Mrs.  Eldridge 
had  kindly  taken  off  my  coat  and  the 
elder  daughter  had  put  my  grip  in  the 
one  unused,  and  therefore  abnormally 
cold,  room  in  the  house.  Henry's  son  re- 
lieved me  of  both  the  guns,  promptly  took 
them  out  of  their  cases,  and,  putting  them 
together,  sat  in  a  corner  fondling  and  ad- 
miring them  until  after  twelve  that  night. 
Meanwhile  Henry  and  I  sat  with  our  feet 
on  the  stove,  while  the  children  brought 
me  all  their  choice  possessions  out  of  the 
one  room  which  five  shared  jointly.  And 
all  this  while  the  New  England  north- 
east wind  whistled  along  over  the  sand 
hills  outside. 

In  an  indefinable  way  there  were  com- 
fort and  hospitality  about  the  whole  place, 
something  that  made  you  feel  thankful 
you  were  born  a  New  -  Englander,  and 
that  New  England  Yankeeism  was  still 
running  along  better  than  a  good  third  in 
the  race.  Henry  had  perhaps  as  little 
politesse  as  any  human  being  could  have, 
and  yet  his  very  lack  of  it,  his  gruff  fa- 
miliar manner,  his  offer  of  his  worst — 
that  is  to  say,  his  best — black  stub  of  a 
clay  pipe,  was  distinctly  hospitable.  Here 
were  his  seven  children  and  wife  within 
one  room  talking  to  me  on  all  sides.  Yet 
none  was  sent  away.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  them.  They  were  all 
his.  The  dirt  upon  their  faces  was  his. 
He  had  with  his  own  hands  put  every 
board  in  its  proper  place  on  the  walls 
and  roof  that  sheltered  us.  To-morrow 
we  would  drive  to  the  pond  in  a  carriage 
made  by  himself,  and  though  he  had  not 
built  the  horse,  he  had  at  least  paid  for 
it.  Henry  had  little  or  no  money,  but  he 
owed  not  a  cent;  and  he  could  look  any 
man,  whether  from  New  England  or  old 
England,  or  from  the  South  or  West,  in 
the  eye,  telling  him  he  was  as  good  as  he, 
and  no  mistake.  Even  Henry's  stories 
were  his  own.    They  had  a  picturesque, 
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original  charm  that  is  indescribable.  They 
were  of  ducks  and  guns  and  sometimes  of 
men.  They  included  good  shots  and  bad 
misses,  and  a  shrewd  word  or  two  on  your 
dealings  with  men,  and  your  safest  plan 
of  being'  honest  with  a  fellow  as  the  best 
way  of  making-  him  honest  with  you. 

As  time  wore  on  and  the  stories  grew 
to  that  delicious  type  wherein  the 
"  pawnd  " — which  is  two  miles  long— 
"  were  covered  s'  thick  with  ducks  th't 
yer  couldn't  see  the  water,  'nd  I  wuz 
just  on  tlf  point  uv  pulling  both  barrels, 
when'1 — as  this  time  of  the  evening  ap- 
proached, Henry,  with  his  serious  air  and 
silent  tread,  disappeared  down  the  perpen- 
dicular stairway  into  his  cellar,  to  return 
ten  minutes  later  with  some  of  that  home- 
made elderberry  that  would  have  made 
the  eyes  of  the  hot  stove  water  if  it  had 
had  any.  And  as  I  sipped  my  portion 
and  Henry  gulped  his  down,  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and 
that  at  two  in  the  morning  I  was  to  be 
bundled  out  of  bed  to  begin  the  six-mile 
drive  to  Cliff  Pond. 

nr. 

There  is  nothing  that  could  be  more 
disagreeable  than  to  be  waked  at  1.30  in 


the  morning  of  a  January  day,  or  rather 
night,  with  but  three  short  hours  of  sleep 
to  your  credit;  and  yet  after  a  hopeless 
regret  that  I  had  undertaken  the  journey 
at  all,  and  a  bitter  yearning  for  New  York 
city  and  five  hours  more  of  repose,  I  man- 
aged to  get  out  of  bed,  wash  and  dress 
by  candle-light,  and  drink  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee before  two.  Then  the  day  began. 
We  proceeded  to  the  barn -yard,  and  while 
I  harnessed  the  horse  by  candle-light, 
Henry  caught  the  ducks  and  put  them 
into  their  box,  which  was  thereupon 
loaded  upon  the  wagon.  By  twenty 
minutes  after  two  we  were  under  way 
for  Cliff  Pond,  and  then  any  yearning  for 
home  that  in  a  weak  moment  the  flesh 
might  have  felt  was  changed  to  congratu- 
lations  by  the  cold  night  breeze.  For  the 
drive  through  the  silent  firs  and  pines  six 
miles  up  into  the  Cape  set  the  blood 
tingling  in  my  body.  Henry  smoked 
and  said  nothing.  He  was  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  excitement  of  the 
sport,  and  the  presence  of  the  softly 
squeaking  ducks,  the  guns,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  might  be  already  resting 
upon  the  pond,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
make  me  excited  too. 

It  was  after  three  when  we  came  with- 
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in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  pond.  Then 
every  sound  ceased  about  our  caravan, 
except  the  soft  conversations  and  occa- 
sional arguments  of  the  uncomfortably 
crowded  birds.  Henry  indicated,  partly 
by  whispers  and  partly  by  motions  and 
pushes,  that  I  was  to  descend.  The  horse 
was  silently  secured  to  a  tree  in  a  shel- 
tered ravine.  Henry  took  the  ducks  on 
his  shoulders,  and  I  carried  the  four  guns 
and  the  cartridges  as  we  silently  stumbled 
up  over  a  rising  ground  through  the 
snow. 

The  journey  through  the  trees  con- 
tinued for  five  minutes  without  other 
noise  than  the  softly  whistling  wind  and 
the  movements  of  the  ducks,  who  had  been 
considerably  upset  during  their  transfer 
from  the  wagon  to  Henry's  shoulders.  It 
was  so  dark  in  the  woods  that  at  times  I 
failed  to  distinguish  Henry's  form  from 
the  surrounding  trees,  and  it  was  with 
some  surprise,  therefore,  that  I  suddenly 
bumped  against  him.  He  had  stopped 
before  the  door  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
one-room  shanty,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
unfastening  the  padlock.  As  we  stood 
there  I  heard  a  peculiar  lapping  noise, 
which  resolved  itself  a  moment  later  into 
the  sound  of  small  waves  on  a  gravel 
beach.  But  nothing  of  water  nor  of  beach 
was  to  be  seen. 

Henry  now  had  the  door  open,  and  we 
entered — ducks,  guns,  and  all.  He  then 
conveyed  to  me  in  whispers  the  informa- 
tion that  we  must  station  the  ducks  at 
once,  as  day  would  break  in  about  half  an 
hour,  and  naturally  everything  must  be 
done  before  then.  Whereupon  he  open- 
ed a  door  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hut 
and  let  the  ducks  out  of  their  cramped 
position.  Following  them  through  the 
door,  I  found,  principally  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  that  we  were  in  a  species  of  chicken 
or  duck  yard,  some  ten  feet  wide  and 
twenty-five  feet  long,  running  down  into 
what  soon  turned  out  to  be  the  waters  of 
the  pond. 

This  stand  was  of  the  usual  pond  or 
lake  type.  The  hut  had  been  set  back 
among  the  pines  and  cedars,  and  as  they 
had  no  leaves  to  shed  in  winter,  they 
completely  covered  the  little  house  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  yard,  or  stand  prop- 
er, was  surrounded  by  a,  five-foot  board 
fence,  banked  up  outside  with  small  firs 
and  pines  to  imitate  an  enormous  pile  of 
brush.  And  Henry  had  brought  his  ar- 
chitectural gray  matter  into  requisition 


to  construct  gates  leading  out  to  the 
beach  at  either  side,  with  small  openings 
in  them  through  which  the  ducks  could 
enter  or  leave  the  stand.  At  the  end  of 
the  yard  which  abutted  on  the  water's 
edge  he  had  drawn  on  the  military  por- 
tion of  his  inexhaustible  store  of  know- 
ledge and  constructed  two  bastionlike 
wings,  one  of  which  permitted  the  gun- 
ners to  fire  eastward,  and  the  other  west- 
ward, while  the  stand  itself  faced  to  the 
north.  By  running  a  low  bench  along 
this  lower  end  he  had  made  it  possible 
for  those  inside  to  kneel  and  fire  one  bar- 
rel through  the  loop-holes,  and  then  jump 
up  and  take  the  second  barrel  on  the  wing 
over  the  top  of  the  stand. 

All  this  was  observed  largely  without 
the  use  of  eyes  while  Henry  was  opening 
the  gates  and  taking  some  of  the  ducks 
outside.  And  in  this  bitterly  cold  water, 
which  froze  on  the  ducks'  feathers  as  soon 
as  it  touched  them, Ave  tied  those  unoffend- 
ing creatures  by  the  leg  to  a  cord  which 
ran  out  on  the  water  and  disappeared  in 
the  darkness.  It  appeared  that  this  glacial 
cord  was  a  "  runner,"  and  that  it  extend- 
ed out  into  the  pond  four  hundred  feet  to 
a  pulley  in  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which 
was  anchored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
held  just  under  the  surface.  The  line 
running  through  this  returned  to  the 
stand,  passed  through  a  small  hole  to  the 
inside,  and  out  again  through  another, 
until,  at  the  end  of  its  eight-hundred-foot 
journey,  it  joined  itself  and  formed  a  cir- 
cuit. 

To  this  the  ducks  were  tied  one  by  one 
with  a  leather  noose.  As  one  bird  wras 
fastened  and  dropped  into  the  icy  water  I 
pulled  in  on  the  other  part  of  the  rope, and 
gently  forced  Mistress  Duck  three  or  four 
feet  out  on  the  black  water.  Thus  in  a 
few  moments  we  had  what  to  any  wild 
duck,  to  say  nothing  of  any  tame  man, 
would  appear  to  be  a  flock  of  birds  swim- 
ming about  at  random  and  raising  a  hor- 
rible racket  m  all  this  silence  of  the  night. 
The  thing  was  repeated  with  more  ducks, 
on  another  and  similar  endless  runner, 
which  ran  to  another  spot  on  the  pond. 

This  done,  Henry  directed  me  to  pull 
first  one  and  then  the  other  flock  out  to 
the  pulleys,  while  he  moved  up  and  down 
the  beach  and  stationed  eight  or  ten  soli- 
tary ducks  at  intervals,  after  the  manner 
in  which  any  other  mortal  would  have 
tied  dogs  or  anchored  boats.  Each  of 
these  had  a  yard  or  more  of  rope,  and 
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each  could  paddle  in  the  water  or  climb 
up  the  beach,  squawking-  all  the  time  to 
her  heart's  content. 

The  exterior  preparations  having"  been 
completed,  we  returned  to  the  stand  and 
tli rust  the  rest  of  the  educated  thirty 
into  boxes.    Everything  was  now  ready, 


then  everything  about  the  place  seemed 
to  have  a  lifting  motion.  Trees  began  to 
stand  up;  the  water  rose  as  the  horizon 
widened.  The  light  to  the  eastward 
changed  from  gray  to  white,  and  I  could 
make  out  the  opposite  shore,  a  long  black 
line.     Finally  the  white  changed  to  red, 
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and  still  the  night  was  as  dark  as  ever. 
Henry  betook  himself  to  the  shanty  to  lie 
down,  but  I  could  not  leave  the  night. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wonder  what 
manner  of  bird,  and  how  many,  might  be 
still  further  out  in  the  pond,  and  to  listen 
to  the  sound  of  the  little  waves  singing 
to  an  accompaniment  of  the  soft  night 
breeze  in  the  firs  and  the  startling  quack 
of  those  frozen  ducks  out  on  the  water. 

At  last  it  came  almost  suddenly,  a  great 
streak  to  the  eastward  ;  then  a  little  more ; 


deeper  and  deeper,  and  rising  ever  high- 
er. All  sorts  of  noises  seemed  to  wake, 
and  everything,  even  the  sky,  went  on 
rising  slowly  and  gracefully. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  keen  vise  grasping  my 
arm  just  above  the  elbow,  and  turned  to 
see  Henry's  sharp  face  looking  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  pond,  with  one  of  his 
long  fingers  pointing  through  the  branch- 
es at  something  which  in  time  resolved 
itself  into  a  black  line  on  the  water. 

Ducks,  surely  ducks,  and  seven — eight 
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— nine — ten  of  them,  too!  Neither  of  us 
breathed  more  than  was  necessary  for  a 
moment.  Then  Henry  became  a  duck — 
that  is  to  say,  lie  emitted  quacks  by  the 
dozen — and  the  birds  on  the  runners,  those 
anchored  along  the  shore,  and  those  in 
the  boxes  at  our  feet  set  up  an  answer- 
ing1 note  that  must  have  told  wonders  to 
their  wild  cousins  out  in  the  pond.  The 
work  was  fairly  begun  now,  and  it  lasted 
two  long  hours.  Each  of  us  took  up  a 
duck  and  scaled  her,  waiting  after  each 
"cast"  to  watch  her  circle  around  the 
stand  until  she  flew  shrieking  out  on  the 
water.  Another  and  another  followed 
until  they  were  all  gone.  Then,  as  the 
corn  Henry  threw  out  attracted  their  at- 
tention, they  trotted  back  through  the 
holes  in  the  fence  and  came  forward  to  be 
scaled  again  and  again.  One  bad  scholar 
grew  obstreperous,  and  evidently  decided 
on  going  over  to  the  enemy.  But  Henry 
took  Aunty  in  his  arms — Aunty,  it  should 
be  understood,  was  his  duck  of  ducks — and 
after  conversing  with  her  for  a  moment, 
hurled  her  into  the  air.  She  circled  and 
screamed  and  settled  on  the  water  as  the 
others  had  before  her,  but  she  had  no 
sooner  touched  the  surface  of  the  pond 
than  she  swam  straight  out  after  the  de- 
serter, passed  him,  headed  him  off,  and 
pecked  at  him  until  he  gave  up  the  spree 
and  returned  homeward  in  disgrace. 

Meantime  we  kept  a  glass  on  the  mys- 
tic ten,  and  gradually  became  more  and 
more  certain  that  they  were  moving  over 
to  see  what  extraordinary  feeding-grounds 
their  cousins  must  have  found. 

Five  hundred  yards,  by  the  mark  ! 
Three  hundred  and  nearer! 

Henry  paused  and  loaded  the  four 
double  -  barrel  guns  without  making  a 
sound, jerked  the  runners  to  start  the  two 
flocks  singing  again,  and  then  returned 
to  the  charge.  Still  they  came  on,  until 
they  were  within  fifty  yards  of  our  birds 
on  the  runners.  Then  something  hap- 
pened. Possibly  we  struck  the  barrel  of 
a  gun  against  the  side  of  a  loop-hole. 
Perhaps  the  click  of  a  cocking  hammer 
reached  them.  At  any  rate,  the  mystic 
ten  turned  and  swam  away.  Tears  came 
into  my  eyes  so  that  I  could  not  see,  and 
I  heard  Henry  muttering  to  the  bushes 
words  and  phrases  and  things  one  would 
rather  have  left  unsaid.  But  the  ten 
waggled  their  tails  in  our  faces  as  they 
continued  to  move  off. 

A  punch  from  Henry  and  a  jab  he  made 


at  a  duck  caused  me  to  grasp  another,  and 
the  business  of  hurling  these  unoffending 
creatures  into  the  air  was  resumed. 

The  wild  ones  turned  again  and  started 
back.  The  distance  lessened  moment  by 
moment,  and  at  last  we  had  them  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  decoys  on  the  east  run- 
ner. A  method  of  procedure  arranged 
between  us  beforehand  was  now  put  into 
effect.  Henry  took  the  left  side  of  the 
stand,  and  slowly  and  cautiously  pulled 
in  on  the  runner.  The  decoys,  whether 
they  would  or  no,  were  forced  to  move  in 
also,  and  with  them  came  the  wild  birds, 
as  if  fascinated.  In  an  instant  they  were 
a  little  less  than  fifty  yards  away,  and  with 
the  most  feverish  care  each  man  took  his 
gun  by  the  butt  as  it  lay  ready  in  position 
pointed  through  the  loop-hole.  Each  cov- 
ered his  side  of  the  flock  and  waited. 

Henry  directed  the  charge,  and  I  was 
to  delay  till  I  heard  him  count  "one" — 
"two  " — firing  at  the  time  when  he  should 
say  "  three."  It  seemed  a  very  long  wait. 
First  he  was  forced  to  delay  till  the  wild 
birds  separated  themselves  completely 
from  the  tame;  and  even  then  he  waited 
until  the  former  had  grouped  themselves 
into  comprehensive  range.  That  delay 
was  a  strain  on  one's  nerves,  and  it  was 
almost  in  a  dream  that  I  heard  his  husky, 
whispered  count  begin.  I  pulled  mechan- 
ically, and  in  the  smoke  jumped  upon  the 
bench.  Catching  a  glimpse  of  a  black 
object  rising  off  to  the  right,  I  fired  a  snap- 
shot. But  he  came  down  like  a  plummet, 
and  as  the  smoke  of  the  second  charge 
cleared  away  eight  birds  lay  dead  on  the 
water,  one  was  swimming  directly  away, 
and  the  tenth  was  trying  to  fly.  The 
second  guns  came  into  play,  and  two  re- 
ports settled  the  ninth  and  tenth  birds; 
and  Henry's  little  water- spaniel  had  a 
deal  of  swimming  to  bring  them  all  in. 

If  you  are  a  sportsman,  you  are  saying 
at  this  moment,  "That  is  no  sport;  it  is 
slaughter."  In  a  measure,  judged  by  the 
highest  standards,  that  is  true;  but  you 
deceived  the  duck  when  you  crawled  up 
on  him,  and  I  deceived  him  when  I  made 
him  crawl  up  on  me.  It  is  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  the  ideal  of  sport;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  neither  mean  nor  un- 
worthy of  a  good  sportsman.  And  the 
stud}7,  preparation,  time,  money,  and  ex- 
citement of  it  all  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  practice  of  crawling  up  on  the 
bird  or  of  shooting  over  wooden  'coys. 

Twelve  o'clock  found  us  again  at  Hen- 
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ry's  home,  in  the  midst  of  Henry's  fam- 
ily, and  before  Mrs.  Eldridge's  boiled  tur- 
nips, boiled  potatoes,  boiled  beef,  and 
boiled  coffee.  We  had  scarcely  finished 
when  Henry  beckoned  me  to  follow,  and 
with  the  entire  family  looking-  the  other 
way,  we  descended  those  sacred  cellar 
stairs.  There  was  the  cupboard,  there 
was  the  row  of  small  demijohns  within, 
and  as  this  was  a  special  occasion,  I  sipped 
my  portion  while  sitting*  on  a  soap-box, 
and  watched  Henry  indulge  in  an  extra 
bumper.  And  then  suddenly  I  was  gone 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  to  sleep 
for  hours,  while  Henry  went  out  and 
unlocked  his  shop  door  to  see  if  any  of 
the  wheels  had  gone  round  during  his 
absence. 

IV. 

At  six  we  were  all  at  supper,  even  to 
the  baby,  who  insisted  on  preferring  my 
food  to  hers.  One  of  the  mystic  ten 
graced  the  table,  but  he  did  not  taste  as 


that  boiled  beef  and  boiled  coffee  had  at 
noon.  Henry  considered  the  whole  his- 
tory a  famous  one,  and  before  he  had 
finished  telling  it  the  fifth  time,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  a  week  hence  the  story 
would  take  its  place  among  those  which 
began  with  the  usual  statement  that  the 
water  in  the  pond  was  invisible,  owing  to 
the  number  of  ducks  on  its  surface.  Mrs. 
Eldridge  seemed  to  appreciate  this  fact, 
for  she  frequently  suggested  to  Henry  that 
it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  eat  more  and 
brag  less,  and  requested  me  to  refrain  from 
crediting  all  his  "  fearful  lies." 

It  was  a  good  supper,  however,  and  as 
Henry  and  I  resolved  ourselves  into  two 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  with  the  stove  for  the 
hub,  the  seven  children  again  proceeded 
to  produce  their  possessions  and  hold 
them  up  for  my  admiration,  laboring  un- 
der the  impression  that  I  had  failed  to 
notice  them  the  night  before.  Henry 
talked  on  again  in  his  keen,  half-gener- 
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ous  way  of  ducks  and  guns  and  men, 
and  told  new  stories  of  all,  and  made  new 
and  equally  orig  inal  criticisms  on  the  last 
of  these  three  intimates  of  his.  When  I 
attacked  his  live-decoy  shooting  from  the 
sportsman's  point  of  view,  he  had  enough 
of  the  true  sport  in  him  to  agree  that  it 
was,  or  at  least  had  been,  frowned  upon 
deservedly.  But,  as  he  said,  "It's  kill  in1 
of  'em  by  deceivin'  'em,  and  that's  what 
th'other,  the  wooden  kyind,  is  too,  some- 
'at."  As  we  sat  there  he  advanced  his 
idea  of  sport  and  of  slaughter,  and  then 
we  drifted  off,  as  anybody  will  under  such 
circumstances,  into  discussions  on  reli- 
gion, business,  and  politics.  Through  it 
all  ran  that  same  Yankee,  practical  view 
which  seems  to  go  so  well  with  a  sharp 
nose  and  big  kindly  eyes,  which  is  satire 
in  its  best  sense  rather  than  sarcasm, 
which  seems  to  grasp  the  pith  of  a  mat- 
ter, and  to  have  a  rugged  integrity  that 
demands  for  itself  considerate  and  honest 
attention,  whether  the  question  be  of  poli- 
tics or  religion  or  ducks. 

So  the  tenth  and  twelfth  pipes  were 


smoked  out,  and  the  lamps  began  to 
splutter,  when  I  told  Henry  that  I  must 
have  a  full  three-hours'  sleep  that  night, 
or  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  me  up  at 
two  in  the  morning  a  second  time.  But 
as  I  stood  up  to  take  a  candle  from  the 
mantel,  he  quietly  forced  me  back  into 
my  seat,  deliberately  replaced  my  feet  on 
the  rim  of  the  stove,  and  with  his  serious 
mien  descended  his  ladderlike  cellar  stair- 
way, reappearing  again  with  two  tum- 
blers of  that  same  elderberry. 

One  lamp  went  completely  out,  as  if 
disgusted;  but  we  stood  by  the  stove  in 
the  light  of  the  other,  and  I  sipped  and 
he  gulped  again.  Then  both  of  us  sat 
down,  and  gazed  at  the  rafters  and  the 
cobwebs  of  the  roof  for  full  twenty  min- 
utes, and  I  felt  that  such  a  day  was  one 
that  gave  a  suggestion  of  the  value  of 
living;  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  out  in  the  woods  of  New 
England  shooting  ducks,  drinking  home- 
made elderberry  wine,  and  having  the 
infinite  satisfaction  of  being  a  New-Eng- 
lander  yourself. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SIMPKINSVILLE  CEMETERY. 
BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 


ELIJAH  TOMKINS  stood  looking 
down  upon  his  wife's  grave.  It  was 
early  morning,  and  he  thought  himself 
alone  in  the  cemetery. 

The  low  rays  of  a  rising  sun,  piercing 
the  intervening  foliage,  lay  in  white  spots 
of  light  upon  the  new  mound,  revealing 
an  incipient  crop  of  rival  grasses  there. 
A  heavy  dew,  visible  everywhere  in  all- 
pervading  moisture,  hung  in  glistening 
gems  upon  the  blades  of  bright  green 
cocoa  spears  that  had  shot  up  between  the 
drier  clods,  and  lay  in  little  pools  within 
the  compact  hearts  of  the  fat  purslane 
clumps  that  were  settling  in  the  lower 
places.  But  Elijah  saw  none  of  these 
things. 

He  had  been  standing  here  some  min- 
utes, his  head  low  upon  his  bosom,  when 
a  slight  sound  startled  him.  It  was  a 
faint  crackle,  as  of  a  light  footstep  upon 
the  gravel  walk. 

He  turned  suddenly  and  looked  behind 
him.  He  saw  nothing,  but  the  start  had 
roused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  has- 
tily proceeded  to  raise  his  walking-cane, 
which  he  had  held  behind  him,  and  to 
thrust  it  with  care  several  inches  deep 
into  the  top  of  the  grave.  Then  with- 
drawing it,  he  dropped  into  the  hole  it 
had  made  a  rose-bud,  which  he  took  from 
his  pocket,  drew  a  bit  of  earth  over  it,  and 
hastened  away. 

Elijah  had  done  precisely  this  thing 
every  morning  since  his  wife's  death, 
three  weeks  ago. 

There  were  exactly  twenty-one  rose- 
buds buried  in  this  identical  fashion,  one 
for  each  day  since  the  filling  of  the  new 
grave,  and  most  of  them  had  been  depos- 
ited there  before  the  rising  of  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

Elijah  was  a  man  to  whom  any  display 
of  sentiment  was  as  childishness ;  or,  what 
to  one  of  his  temper  was  perhaps  even 
worse,  it  was  "  womanish."  To  "  fool 
with  llowers  "  in  a  sentimental  way  was, 
according  to  his  thinking,  as  unbecoming 
a  man  as  to  "  spout  poetry  "  or  to  "  play 
the  piany." 

He  had  passed  safely  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  courtship,  marriage,  and 


even  a  late  paternity — that  crucial  test  of 
mental  j)oise — without  succumbing  to  any 
of  the  traditional  follies  incident  to  these 
particular  epochs.  He  had  borne  his  hon- 
ors simply,  as  became  a  man,  without 
parade  or  apparent  emotion.  But  with 
his  widowerhood  had  come  an  obligation 
involving  tremendous  embarrassment. 

Elijah  had  loved  his  wife,  and  when 
she  had,  on  her  death-bed,  asked  him  to 
come  every  day  and  lay  a  rose-bud  upon 
her  grave,  lie  had  not  been  able  to  say 
her  nay.  No  one  had  heard  the  request. 
None  knew  of  the  promise. 

On  the  day  following  the  funeral  he 
had  risen  early,  saddled  his  horse,  and 
ridden  to  the  graveyard,  carrying  the 
rose-bud  openly  in  his  hand.  He  had 
slept  heavily  that  night — the  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion that  comes  as  a  boon  at  such 
times  —  and  when  he  had  wTaked  next 
morning,  confronted  suddenly  by  a  sense 
of  his  loss  and  of  his  promise,  he  had 
proceeded  to  perform  his  promise  with- 
out a  touch  of  self-consciousness.  It  was 
only  when  he  unexpectedly  came  upon 
a  neighbor  in  the  road  that  he  instantly 
knew  that  he  was  doing  a  sentimental 
thing.  At  the  surprise  the  flower  turned 
downward,  falling  out  of  sight  behind 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle  as  if  by  its 
own  volition.  And  when  Elijah  had 
passed  his  neighbor  with  a  silent  greet- 
ing, his  horse's  head  turned,  as  if  he  too 
were  denying  his  sentimental  journey, 
into  a  foot-path  leading  entirely  away 
from  the  cemetery. 

When  he  had  gotten  quite  beyond  the 
curve  of  the  road,  it  was  a  simple  thing 
to  turn  across  a  bit  of  wood  and  enter  the 
graveyard  by  another  gate,  but  as  he  did 
so  Elijah  knew  himself  for  a  hopeless 
coward.  The  crackling  pine  needles  un- 
der his  horse's  feet  sounded  as  thunder  to 
his  sensitive  ears.  Every  bur  seemed  to 
turn  upon  him  its  hundred  eyes,  in  which 
he  saw  all  Simpkinsville  gazing  at  him,  a 
mourning  widower  carrying  flowTers.  The 
twitterings  of  the  wood  were  the  whisper- 
ings of  the  village  gossips,  and  some  of 
the  younger  trees  even  giggled  as  he 
passed. 


"he  had  been  burying  his  daily  bud  for  three  weeks. 


To  say  that  the  widower's  grief  com- 
mands scant  sympathy  in  Simpkinsville 
is  putting"  the  case  leniently. 

Indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  tiling  in 
this  otherwise  kindly  village  for  the 
friends  who  sit  up  with  the  body  of  a  de- 
ceased wife  to  indulge  in  whispered  spec- 
ulations as  to  her  probable  successor,  and 
any  undue  exhibition  of  emotion  on  the 
part  of  the  bereaved  husband  is  counted 
as  presaging  early  consolation. 


This  may  seem  harsh,  perhaps,  and  yet 
it  is  said  that  the  hypothesis  is  sustained 
by  the  history  of  widowerhood  and  its  re- 
pairs in  these  parts. 

It  is  possible  that  such  exhibition 
of  feeling  is  sometimes  a  simple  revolt 
against  the  lonely  life  as  insupportable. 
The  writer  believes  this  to  be  true  cer- 
tainly in  isolated  cases. 

It  may  have  been  so,  indeed,  in  the 
most  notable  case  in  the  annals  of  Simp- 
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kinsville,  when  a  certain  inconsolable 
widower  of  effusive  habit  proceeded,  on 
the  demise  of  his  wife,  whose  name  was 
Lily,  to  adopt  a  lily  as  his  trade -mark 
stencilled  upon  his  cotton-bales;  to  bestow 
the  name  promiscuously  upon  all  the  eli- 
gibles  born  upon  his  plantation,  from  a 
pickaninny  of  chocolate  hue  to  a  bay 
colt;  to  have  all  flowers  excepting  the  lil- 
ies extracted  from  his  garden ;  to  change 
the  name  of  his  place  from  "Phoenix 
Farm"  to  "Lilyvale";  and  when  at  the 
end  of  a  year  of  full  florescence  the  odor 
of  the  white  flower  pervaded  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  his  home,  he  suddenly 
succumbed  to  the  blushing  wiles  of  a  cer- 
tain "  Miss  Rose  "  of  the  country-side, 

and  there  was  a  changing  of  names  and 
a  planting  of  roses  with  some  confusion. 

There  were  jests  galore  about  the  rose's 
thorns  scratching  up  the  lily  bulbs  in 
this  particular  garden  of  the  wringed  god, 
and  the  slight  residuum  of  sympathy 
possible  towards  the  mourning  widower 
passed  forever  out  of  the  popular  heart 
with  the  legend  of  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Everybody  in  Simpkinsville  and  its 
environments  had  known  and  laughed 
at  this  romance  of  a  year.  Elijah  had 
simply  cleared  his  throat  and  been  dis- 
gusted over  it,  but  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  such  a  precedent  might  somewhat 
heighten  the  sensitiveness  of  so  timid  a 
man  to  the  perils  of  the  situation  as  he 
entered  upon  his  daily  pilgrimage. 

He  had  not  meant  to  bury  the  rose  that 
first  morning.  The  interment  was  an 
after- thought;  but  it  was  so  simple  a  thing 
to  do  that  he  had  easily  seized  upon  it  as 
a  direct  way  out  of  his  difficulty. 

A  man  of  poetic  feeling  might  have 
found  pleasure  in  the  reflection  that  in 
thus  personally  bestowing  the  flower  he 
made  it  more  exclusively  hers  who  lay  be- 
neath it  than  if  the  knowledge  of  it  were 
shared  by  others.  But  Elijah  did  not  go 
so  far.  His  satisfaction  was  rather  that 
of  him  who  thinks  he  has  found  a  way 
to  eat  his  pie  and  have  it  too. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  had  been  burying 
his  daily  bud  for  three  weeks  when  this 
recital  begins,  and  he  believed  himself 
still  unobserved.  He  had  always  been 
an  early  riser,  and  the  cemetery  was  so 
near  the  road  to  his  own  fields  that  he 
found  the  early  detour  quite  a  safe  thing. 
One  meeting  him  on  the  road  would  not 
question  his  errand. 

The  fright  he  had  felt  at  the  suspicion 
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of  footsteps  in  the  graveyard  this  morn- 
ing remained  with  him  as  he  turned  home- 
ward. Once  before  he  had  been  startled 
in  this  way, and  each  time  the  false  alarm 
had  been  a  warning.  It  had  frightened 
him. 

"Strange  how  women  takes  notions, 
anyhow!"  he  muttered,  as,  the  sense  of 
panic  still  upon  him,  he  turned  to  go. 
This  was  his  first  confessed  revolt.  "Nev- 
er knowTed  Jinny  to  be  so  awful  set  on 
rose-buds,  nohow,  when  she  was  here. 
Not  thet  I'd  begrudge  her  all  the  roses  in 
creation  ef  she  wanted  'em.  But  for  a 
middle-aged  couple  like  us  to  be  made 
laughin'-stalks  of  jest  for  a  few  buds  thet 
I'm  doubtful  ef  she  ever  receives,  it  does 
seem — " 

He  had  just  reached  this  point  in  his 
soliloquy  when  an  unmistakable  creaking 
sound  startled  him,  and  he  turned  sud- 
denly to  see  the  vanishing  edge  of  a  wo- 
man's skirt  as  it  disappeared  behind  the 
hedge  of  Confederate  jasmine  that  en- 
closed the  family  burial  lot  of  a  certain 
John  Christian,  a  year  ago  deceased. 

He  had  heard,  long  before  his  own  be- 
reavement, that  Christian's  widow  spent 
a  great  part  of  her  time  at  her  husband's 
grave,  but  he  had  heard  it  at  a  time  when 
such  things  held  no  special  interest  for 
him,  and  it  had  passed  out  of  his  mind. 
But  now  the  discovery  of  her  actual  pres- 
ence here  filled  him  with  panic.  It  was 
not  likely  that  she  had  seen  him  this 
morning.  The  Christian  lot  was  near  the 
other  gate,  by  which  she  had  evidently 
entered,  and  her  back  had  been  in  his  di- 
rection.   But  she  would  be  coming  again. 

Elijah  was  so  fearful  of  discovery  that 
he  dared  not  risk  another  step,  and  so  he 
sat  down  upon  a  stump  in  the  shade  of  a 
weeping- willow  and  wraited. 

The  widow  Christian  was  short,and  the 
jasmine  hedge  was  tall.  The  opening 
in  the  green  enclosure,  indicated  by  an 
arch  of  green,  was  upon  its  opposite  side, 
so  Elijah  had  not  seen  her  enter  it,  but 
presently  the  shaking  of  the  upper  branch- 
es of  the  vines  showed  that  the  training 
hand  was  within  the  square.  Once  or 
twice  a  slender  finger  appeared  above  the 
hedge  as  it  drew  a  wiry  tendril  into  place, 
and  there  wTas  an  occasional  clipping  of 
shears  as  the  wayward  vine  received  fur- 
ther discipline  from  the  pruning  hand 
within. 

Long  after  there  was  any  sign  of  her 
presence  Elijah  sat  waiting  for  the  widow 
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to  go,  but  still  she  staid.  It  seemed  an 
age,  and  he  grew  very  tired,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  imprisonment  and  fatigue 
he  presently  began  to  amuse  himself  with 
idle  thoughts — thoughts  about  the  hedge 
first,  then  about  the  man  who  was  within 
its  enclosure,  and  then,  by  natural  se- 
quence, about  his  widow. 

"  Pore  Christian  !"  he  began.  11  He  was 
hedged  in  purty  close-t  with  her  religion 
long  ez  he  lived — an'  I  see  she's  a-follerin' 
it  up!  A  reg'lar  Presbyterian  cut  that 
hedge  has  got — a  body'd  know  it  to  look 
at  it.  A  shoutin'  Methodist,  now,  might 
'a'  let  it  th'ow  out  sprouts  right  an'  left, 
an'  give  God  the  glory." 

From  this  his  first  idle  thought  it  will 
be  seen  that  Elijah  was  a  man  of  some 
imagination.  May  it  not,  indeed,  have 
been  this  very  imagination,  with  a  latent 
sense  of  humor,  that  put  so  keen  an  edge 
upon  his  anguish  in  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion ? 

His  shrugging  shoulders  even  gave 
physical  expression  to  a  repressed  chuc- 
kle, as  he  followed  his  rambling  thoughts 
still  further  in  this  wise: 

"Umh!  Well,  I  reckon  she  knows 
what  she's  about  in  keepin'  a  close-t  watch 
over  his  grave.  She's  afeerd  some  o'  them 
few  wild-oats  she  never  give  him  a  chance 
to  sow  might  sprout  up  an'  give  him  away. 
Umh!" 

His  growing  pleasure  in  this  momen- 
tary mental  emancipation  seemed  to 
shorten  the  period  of  his  waiting. 

"Well,  ef  wild-oats  is  ez  long-lived  ez 
what  wheat  is,  she  can't  no  mo'n  ward  off 
the  growth  du'in'  her  lifetime — that  is,  ef 
what  parson  sez  is  true,  thet  a  grain  o' 
wheat  has  laid  in  a  ol'  tombstone  'long- 
side  one  o'  these  dumby  mummies  a  thou- 
sand years,  an'  then  sprouted  quick  ez  it 
was  took  out.  Hard  to  swaller,  that  story 
is,  for  a  farmer  thet's  had  to  do  with  mil- 
dewed seeds,  but  I  reckon  ef  preachers 
don't  know  the  ins  an'  outs  of  mummies, 
nobody  don't.  But  the  way  I  look  at  it, 
any  chemicals  thet  is  strong  enough  to 
keep  a  mummy  in  countenance  that  long 
would  exercise  a  savin'  innu'nce  on  any- 
thing layin'  round  him, maybe.  Pity  they 
couldn't  be  applied  to  a  man  in  life,  so  ez 
to —  Jack  Robinson  !  What  in  thunder? 
She's  a-comin'  this  way!" 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  buried  secrets 
of  Egypt  to  the  Simpkinsville  cemetery, 
and  to  be  transported  the  entire  distance 
in  a  twinkling  by  the  apparition  of  a 


dreaded  woman  bearing  down  upon  one 
is  what  might  be  called  a  jolting  experi- 
ence. This  is  exactly  what  happened  to 
Elijah  at  this  trying  moment. 

The  widow  Christian  had  stepped  brisk- 
ly out  of  the  enclosure,  and  was  facing 
the  tree  under  which  he  sat. 

There  be  "weeping-willows  "  that  truly 
weep,  while  some,  with  all  the  outward 
semblance  of  sorrow,  do  seem  only  to 
whine  and  whimper,  so  sparse  and  atten- 
uated are  their  dripping  fringes — fringes 
capable  even  of  flippancy  if  the  wind  be 
of  a  flirtatious  mind. 

Of  this  latter  sort  was  the  one  beneath 
which  Elijah  had  taken  refuge  this  morn- 
ing. The  meagre  ambush  that  had  seemed 
quite  adequate  in  the  lesser  exigency  was 
as  nothing  now  as  through  its  flimsy 
screen  he  saw  disaster  surely  approach- 
ing. But  his  moment  of  supreme  panic 
was  mercifully  brief. 

Before  she  had  reached  his  hiding-place, 
the  widow  turned  hastily  aside.  She  was 
bent  upon  a  definite  destination,  and  Elijah 
had  scarcely  had  time  to  rally  from  his  first 
fright  before  he  discovered  that  she  was 
going  to  his  wife's  grave.  He  could  not 
see  her  when  she  had  reached  it,  but  he 
saw  distinctly  her  lengthened  shadow  on 
the  sward  behind  her.  When  at  last  she 
stopped  there,  he  even  saw  this  same  wit- 
ness make  a  deliberate  tour  of  the  grave. 
He  saw  it  bend  and  rise  and  fall,  and  then, 
when  it  was  gone,  he  watched  for  the 
widow  to  appear  at  the  further  side,  and 
he  saw  her  at  last  go  out  the  graveyard 
gate.  In  a  moment  more  he  heard  the 
roll  of  wheels,  and  standing  up,  he  even 
descried  the  top  of  her  buggy  as  she  drove 
away.  And  then,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
mopping  his  forehead,  he  came  out  of 
hiding. 

This  visit  to  his  wife's  grave  gave  Eli- 
jah a  most  uncomfortable  sensation,  and 
he  hurried  there  to  see  how  things  were. 
He  had,  he  knew,  carefully  covered  his 
morning  bud,  but  still  he  was  uneasy. 

When  he  returned  to  the  grave  he  found 
the  grass  upon  it  dry.  There  seemed  to 
be  otherwise  no  change  in  its  appearance, 
and  he  was  turning  away,  somewhat  re- 
assured, when  a  fresh  clod  caught  his  eye. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  overturned.  He 
stooped  down,  his  heart  thumping  like  a 
sledge-hammer,  while  he  made  a  careful 
examination. 

The  clod  lay  exactly  over  the  spot  where 
he  had,  an  hour  ago,  deposited  his  rose- 
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bud,  and  its  damp  side  was  upward.  A 
bent  hair-pin  lay  beside  it,  and  there  was 
damp  earth  upon  its  points.  Lifting  the 
lump,  he  found  its  nether  side  still  warm 
from  the  sun.  Beneath  it,  clearly  discern- 
ible without  further  removal,  was  the  pink 
edge  of  a  rose  leaf. 

Elijah  was  not  ordinarily  a  nervous 
man,  but  when  he  rose  from  the  grave  he 
was  trembling  so  that  he  felt  it  safe  to  re- 
pair to  his  seat  beneath  the  willow  until 
he  should  recover  himself. 

The  next  moments  were  possibly  as 
wretched  as  any  that  had  hitherto  come 
into  his  life.  As  he  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  he  felt  the  same  sort 
of  exquisite  torture  that  he  had  occasion- 
ally experienced  in  a  dream,  when  for  a 
brief  moment  he  had  believed  himself 
walking  the  streets  naked,  in  a  glare  of 
light,  and  had  waked  up  with  a  start  to  a 
blessed  consciousness  of  a  friendly  dark- 
ness and  his  night-shirt.  There  was  no 
awakening  possible  now.  A  second  trip 
to  the  grave  only  prolonged  the  horrors 
of  the  nightmare.  He  took  off  his  hat 
again  and  mopped  and  mopped  his  face 
and  head  and  neck.  Then,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, he  began  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  the  gravelled  paths,  his  hands  ner- 
vously clasped  behind  him,  and  before  he 
realized  it  he  found  himself  at  the  open- 
ing in  the  Christian  hedge,  and  he  walked 
in. 

There  was  a  pretty  rustic  seat  just  with- 
in the  enclosure,  and  he  sat  down  upon  it. 
Even  his  state  of  mind,  and  the  fresh  im- 
pression of  the  widow  rudely  etched  with 
the  muddy  point  of  a  hair-pin  upon  the 
sensitive  plate  of  his  consciousness,  could 
not  prevent  his  feeling  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  this  spot.  The  grave  in  its 
centre  was  already,  in  the  early  spring, 
a  bed  of  blooming  flowers.  Tender  sprays 
of  smilax  climbed  about  the  marble  slab 
at  its  head,  while  from  the  urn  at  the  foot 
of  the  mound  depended  rich  garlands  of 
moneywort  and  tradescantia,  and  the  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  perfumed  leaf  of 
pungent  herb  and  flowering  shrub. 

Along  the  lower  borders  of  the  mound, 
just  above  a  battlement  of  inverted  bot- 
tles that  outlined  its  extreme  limits,  there 
were  signs  of  the  recent  passage  of  the 
trowel,  and  here  closer  scrutiny  revealed 
a  single  line  of  wilting  plants,  evidently 
just  set  out. 

Elijah  looked  about  him  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then,  man  that  he  was,  he 


began  to  cry.  Perhaps  it  was  essential  to 
his  manhood  that  his  emotion  should  be 
interpreted  as  anger.  At  any  rate,  the 
turmoil  within  him  found  expression  in 
words  that,  as  nearly  as  they  could  be 
distinguished  among  sobs,  were  such  as 
these : 

"  The  idee  of  John  Christian,  thet  nev- 
er did  a  decent  thing  in  his  life,  layin' 
comftably  down  in  sech  a  place  ez  this — 
an'  bein'  waited  on — an1  bloomed  over! 
An'  here  I,  thet  have  tried  to  ac'  upright 
all  my  life,  am  obligated  to  be  a  laughin'- 
stalk  to  his  fool  widder  an'  anybody  she's 
a  mind  to  tell!  They've  been  times  in 
my  life  when  I'd  give  every  doggone 
cent  I've  made  du'in'  my  durn  blame  life 
ef  I  d  'a'  been  raised  to  swear — I'll  be  jim- 
blasted  ef  I  wouldn't!  No  widder  of  sech 
a  low-down,  beer-drinkin'  cuss  ez  John 
Christian  need  to  think  she  can  set  out 
to  pester  me — a-nosin'  round  my  private 
business  with  her  confounded  investi- 
gatin'  hair-pin!  They  ain't  nothin' thet 
a  woman  with  a  hair-pin  ain't  caj)able  of 
doin' — nothin' !" 

He  sobbed  for  some  time  without  fur- 
ther words;  but  presently,  while  he  wiped 
his  eyes,  he  said,  in  quite  another  voice, 

"  Ef  —  ef  Jinny  had  jest  'a'  had  the 
fo'thought  to  say  bushes  instid  o'  buds, 
why — why,  they'd  'a'  been  planted  long 
ago — ari  forgot — an'  she'd  be  havin'  her 
own  roses  fresh  every  day;  instid  o' 
which — "  And  now  he  sobbed  again. 
"Instid  o'  which  John  Christian's  wid- 
der has  got  the  satisfaction  of  holdin'  me 
up  on  a  hair-pin  p'int  for  all  Simpkins- 
ville  to  laugh  at — same  ez  ef  I  was  some 
sort  o'  guyaskutus!" 

As  he  raised  his  face,  dashing  his  tears 
away  with  his  great  bare  hands,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  inscription  upon  the  stone 
before  him.  The  Bible  verse  quoted  there 
seemed  an  assumption  of  superior  sanc- 
tity, and  he  resented  it  as  a  personal 
taunt. 

"  Yas,"  he  retorted, "  I  see  you're  takin' 
to  quotin'  Scripture,  John  Christian,  but 
you  needn't  to  quote  it  at  me !  You're  set 
out  first  class,  you  are,  Bible  tex'  at  yo' 
head  an'  flower- vase  at  yo'  feet,  but  you 
ain't  the  first  low-down  cuss  thet's  been 
Bible-texted  out  of  all  recognition." 

Was  it  the  answering  silence  of  the 
grave  in  response  to  this  volley  that  re- 
buked him?  Perhaps  so,  for  certainly 
there  was  sudden  contrition  expressed  in 
his  next  words, spoken  in  apologetic  voice: 
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"God  forgive  me  for  strikin'  a  man 
when  he's  down;  but  he  does  seem  so  set 
up — flowered  all  over — an'  nothin'  to  do — 
an'  a  lovin'  wife — " 

Just  as  Elijah  said  these  last  words  there 
was  a  stir  at  his  side,  and  he  turned  to 
see  the  widow  Christian  standing  before 
him,  plants  and  trowel  in  hand.  She 
started  on  first  perceiving  him,  but  his 
tearful,  dejected  state  was  an  appeal  to 
her  womanly  sympathies.  She  took  her 
seat  beside  him  on  the  settee. 

"Yas,"  she  said,  mournfully,  "every- 
body knows  she  was  a  lovin'  wife,  Mr. 
Tomkins,  an'  I  ain't  surprised  to  see  you 
all  broke  up  this  way.  I  been  through 
it  all,  an'  I  know  what  it  is."  She  sighed 
heavily.  "They  ain't  a  grain  o'  the  bit- 
terness but  I've  tasted — not  a  one — an' 
quinine  an'  bitter  alio  ways  is  sugar  to  it. 
But  I'm  mighty  glad,  Mr.  Tomkins,  to  see 
thet  you  feel  neighborly  enough  to  come 
into  my  lot  to  give  way.  You'll  be  all 
the  better  for  it.  It's  what  I  do  myself. 
When  I  git  nervous  in  the  house,  an1 
seem  to  look  for  him  to  come  in,  an'  feel 
sort  o'  like  ez  ef  he  might  be  downtown 
an'  maybe  things  goin'  wrong,  why  I  jest 
come  here,  an'  I  see  it's  all  right,  an'  I 
cry  it  out  an'  go  home. 

"I  hate  to  see  you  come  twice-t  in  one 
day,  though,  Mr.  Tomkins,"  she  added, 
after  some  hesitation.  "  Too  much  sorrer 
starts  the  heart  a-cankerin' !  Somehow 
I  had  a  notion  thet  you'd  been  here  an' 
gone  over  a  hour  ago.  I  come  an'  set 
out  this  row  o'  pansies  round  the  edge 
of  his  grave  befo'  sunup — an'  I  was  jest 
seven  short.  So  I  weut  an'  fetched  these 
to  finish  the  line." 

To  attempt  to  describe  Elijah's  sensa- 
tions during  these  first  moments  would 
be  folly.  He  simply  had  none.  It  was 
a  season  of  general  suspensions. 

In  speaking  of  it  afterward,  he  said: 
"While  she  set  there  a-talkin',  seem  like 
she'd  move  away  off  into  the  distance 
tell  she  wasn't  no  bigger'n  a  chiny  doll, 
an'  every  word  she'd  say  would  sound 
clair  an'  fine  same  ez  ef  a  doll-baby  was 
to  commence  to  talk  by  machinery.  An' 
when  she'd  be  away  off  an'  dwindlin' 
down  to  a  speck,  I'd  be  gittin'  bigger  an' 
bigger  tell  I'd  seem  like  a  sort  o'  swole- 
up  pin-cushion  with  needles  a-stickin'  in 
me  all  over.  Then  she'd  start  forward 
an'  commence  to  git  bigger,  an'  I'd  swivel 
an'  swivel,  tell  time  she  come  up  to  me, 
with  a  voice  like  thunder,  I'd  be  so  puny 


seem  like  I  was  li'ble  to  go  out  any 
minute." 

But  in  this  view  of  the  situation  we 
have  the  advantage  of  the  retrospect. 

The  visible  picture  at  the  time  was  of 
Tomkins  politely  facing  his  entertainer, 
with  possibly  too  much  solicitude  as  to 
the  wiping  of  his  face,  but  still  with  what 
she  was  pleased  to  accept  as  polite  atten- 
tion. She  could  have  suspected  nothing 
abnormal  in  it,  for  her  next  words  were: 

"  But  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  bother  you  now, 
Mr.  Tomkins ;  you  jest  take  yo'  time  to 
ease  up,  an'  I'll  plant  these  plants.  They 
go  in  right  here  at  his  feet." 

Even  as  she  spoke  she  fell  upon  her 
knees  and  set  about  her  task.  But  there 
was  no  intermission  in  her  talk. 

"You  don't  know  what  a  comfort  this 
grave  is  to  me,  Mr.  Tomkins,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh,  as,  taking  a  pin  from  her 
back  hair,  she  began  carefully  drawing 
out  the  damp  roots  of  the  plant  she  held. 
"  Ef  a  body  studies  over  it  rightly, there's 
a  heap  o'  communion  with  the  dead  th'oo 
grave- tendin' !  Now  these  pansies  here — 
f'instance —  Pansies,  you  know — why, 
they're  flowers  of  remembrance,  an'  a  per- 
son can  plant  any  kind  they  see  fit,  ac- 
cord in'  to  their  hearts'  desires.  There's 
the  yallers  and  deep  reds  —  an'  mixed. 
Some  o'  the  mixed  ones  is  marked  so  ez 
to  make  reg'lar  fool  faces.  These  here 
are  all  dead  black."  She  sighed  again. 
"I  did  think  I'd  put  in  a  purple  or  two 
this  season,  but  I  'ain't  had  the  heart  to — 
not  yet.  He  hated  black,"  she  added  in  a 
moment,  "but  of  co'se  in  this  my  heart 
has  to  have  some  consideration,  an'  I've 
done  a  good  many  things  to  pacify  him — 

"These  bottles,  f'instance — "  She  sat 
back  upon  her  heels,  while  her  eye  made 
the  circuit  of  the  bottle  border.  "These 
bottles,  now,"  she  repeated,  wTith  manifest 
hesitation  —  "I  'ain't  never  mentioned 
them  to  nobody  before,  Mr.  Tomkins, 
an'  I  don't  know  why  I'm  a  -  doin'  it 
to  you,  'less  'n  it's  seein'  you  in  the  same 
state  o'  mind  thet  I've  been  th'oo.  You'll 
find,  ez  you  go  on,  Mr.  Tomkins,  thet  un- 
less a  heart  gets  expressed  one  way  or 
another,  it's  mighty  ap'  to  palpitate  in- 
wardly. Have  you  ever  had  yo'  heart 
to  palpitate  inward,  Mr.  Tomkins?" 

She  had  turned,  and  was  looking 
straight  into  her  guest's  face.  He  had 
had  time  to  begin  to  recover  his  bearings 
by  this  time.  The  me  and  the  not  me  were 
gradually  assuming  proper  relations  in 
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his  returning  consciousness.  To  be  exact, 
he  had  just  begun  definitely  to  realize 
where  he  sat,  and  that  John  Christian's 
widow  was  talking  to  him,  when  she  put 
her  question. 

His  first  conscious  act  had  been  to  put 
his  handkerchief  away  and  to  stop  mop- 
ping his  face.  It  was  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  this  bestowal  that  there  came  a 
consciousness  of  her  expectant  face  and 
the  necessity  of  speech. 

"  Well,  reely  — Mis'  Christian—"  he 
began. 

"  Of  co'se,"  she  interrupted,  "  you 
may  've  had  it  an'  not  known  it.  You 
tell  it  by  feelin'  the  need  of  somethin'  an' 
not  knowin'  jest  what  it  is.  It  might  be 
fresh  air  or  aromatic  sperits  of  ammonia, 
an'  then  again  it  might  be  somebody  to 
talk  to.  With  some  it's  religion.  Of  co'se, 
with  me — with  me  it's  been  this  grave. 

"These  bottles,  now — ef  they  was  one 
thing  on  earth  thet  could  'a'  been  called  a 
bone  of  contention  in  our  lives,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  it  was  them  identical  bottles.  I  don't 
reckon  I'm  a-tellin'  you  any  secret  when 
I  say  that.  Everybody  was  obligated  to 
know  pore  John's  one  fault,  because  it 
was  that  sort  of  a  fault  —  outspoke  an' 
confessed.  That's  where  John  was  un- 
lucky. They's  lots  o'  folks  thet  passes 
for  better  'n  what  he  passed  thet  has  in- 
ward faults  thet  he'd  'a'  spewed  out  o'  his 
mouth.  Sech  ez  that  I  class  ez  whited 
sepulchures — nothin'  else.  But  his  one 
outward  fault — why,  someway  it  nagged 
me  constant,  an'  I  know  I  never  showed 
proper  patience  with  it. 

"But  now'' — she  sighed  sadly — "but 
now  I've  took  every  endurin'  bottle  I  could 
lay  hands  on  thet  he  ever  emptied,  an' 
I've  brought  'em  to  him  here.  An'  I've 
laid  my  pansy  line  'longside  of  'em.  But 
I  can't  say  yet  thet  they  ain't  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  to  me  sometimes — them  bottles. 

"An'  I've  even  done  more  than  that, 
Mr.  Tomkins;  I've  planted  mint  here — 
jest  ez  a  token  of  forgiveness  —  nothin' 
else.  An',  tell  the  truth,  I'm  even  git- 
tin'  so's  I  like  the  smell  of  it.  Maybe 
I'll  git  entirely  reconciled  to  the  bottles 
— in  time.  I've  had  mighty  little  pa- 
tience with  spearmint  all  these  years, 
which  I  now  reelize  was  very  foolish, 
'cause  a  green  herb  ain't  no  ways  respon- 
sible for  the  company  it's  made  to  keep, 
an'  I  don't  know"  ez  they's  anything  thet 
could  take  the  mint's  place  in  a  julep  an' 
do  less  harm  'n  what  the  mint  does.  I 


don't  know  but  it's  maybe  a  savin'  grace 
to  it;  an'  then  it's  a  Bible  herb,  you 
know — mint  an'  anise  an'  cumin." 

She  had  turned  away  now,  and  was  re- 
suming her  work  of  transplanting.  Her 
last  words  were  spoken  as  if  in  half  for- 
getfulness  of  her  guest.  Still,  this  was 
possibly  only  in  the  seeming,  for  she 
said,  in  a  moment,  "This  is  every  bit 
a  work  of  love,  Mr.  Tomkins."  She 
dropped  a  pansy  into  place  as  she  spoke, 
measuring  its  distance  from  the  inverted 
bottle  with  the  length  of  her  hair-pin. 
"  He  always  said  he  didn't  want  no  fool- 
ishness made  over  his  grave — but  I  think 
sech  modesty  ez  that  should  have  its  re- 
ward." 

She  had  presently  completed  her  plant- 
ing, and  after  she  had  scraped  the  trowel 
with  her  hair-pin,  cleansed  the  pin's  point 
in  turn  against  the  blade,  and  then  wiped 
them  upon  a  folded  leaf,  she  mechanically 
restored  the  little  implement  to  her  hair 
and  rose  from  her  knees. 

"I'm  reel  glad  I  had  to  come  back  to 
finish  that  transplanting  ez  it's  turned  out, 
Mr.  Tomkins."  She  looked  straight  at 
him,  with  absolute  ingenuousness,  as  she 
spoke.  "  I'm  glad,  'cause  I  feel  thet  I've 
been  able  to  offer  you  a  little  consolation. 
I  was  tempted  to  let  them  plants  lay  over 
tell  to-morrer,  but  I  thought  I'd  feel  mo' 
contented  all  day  ef  every  beer-bottle  had 
its  pansy.  Ef  they  was  anything  over, 
I'd  ruther  it  would  be  a  pansy,  to  make 
shore  of  lovin'  forgiveness." 

She  had  turned  again  to  the  grave  now. 

"I  don't  often  count  my  plants  when 
I  fetch  'em  over,  an'  I  mos'  gen'ally  have 
a  few  to  spare,  an'  I  set  'em  round  on 
graves  thet  don't  have  much  care.  I  try 
to  keep  the  potter's  field  a-bloomin'  a  lit- 
tle with  my  left-overs." 

She  had  taken  her  seat  at  Tomkins's  side 
again  and  laid  the  trowel  in  her  lap.  Her 
bonnet  strings  needed  retying,  and  there 
was  a  suspicion  of  dust  to  be  brushed 
from  her  knees. 

"I  did  carry  a  handful  of  left-over 
flowers  around  to  plant  on  pore  Crazy 
Charlie's  grave  one  day,  but  when  I  got 
there  I  found  thet  the  Lord  had  took  care 
o'  the  pore  idiot's  memory  better'n  I  could 
'a'  done.  It  was  all  broke  out  thick  ez 
measles  with  dandelions,  an'  sez  I  to  my- 
self, ef  they  ever  was  a  flighty  flower  on 
the  green  earth,  it's  a  dandelion.  So  I 
come  away  an'  planted  my  odds  an'  ends 
promiscuous.   I've  often  wondered  ef  dan- 
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delions  wasn't  reckoned  ez  idiots  among 
flowers." 

It  was  no  doubt  an  awful  thing-  for 
Elijah  to  do,  certainly  it  was  most  incon- 
sistent with  his  position  as  taken  serious- 
ly from  any  point  of  view,  but  at  this 
juncture  he  suddenly  surrendered  him- 
self to  uncontrollable  laughter. 

After  a  first  startled  glance  his  enter- 
tainer smiled. 

"  Well,  I  declare!"  She  spoke  kindly. 
"  I've  done  a  good  mornin's  work,  Mr. 
Tomkins,  ef  it's  only  to  give  you  a  good 
hearty  laugh.  You'll  be  all  the  better 
for  it." 

It  is  one  thing  to  laugh,  and  quite  an- 
other not  to  be  able  to  stop  laughing. 
Tomkins  w7as  for  some  minutes  precise- 
ly in  this  condition.  He  was  so  over- 
come, indeed,  that  he  finally  turned  his 
back,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hand- 
kerchief, shook  until  the  bench  rattled. 

Fortunately  his  hostess  was  a  woman 
of  genial  humor,  and,  as  she  has  amply 
shown,  by  no  means  a  person  of  sensi- 
tiveness. 

"You'll  likely  cry  a  little  again  when 
the  laugh's  over — I  always  do — but  it's 
jest  that  much  better  for  you,"  she  said, 
cheerily,  as  she  rose  to  go.  "And  now, 
good-hj !" 

As  she  moved  away,  Tomkins  suddenly 
realized  something  that  sobered  him.  She 
must  not  go  until  there  should  be  some 
understanding  about  his  buried  rose-buds. 
If  possible  he  must  have  her  promise  of 
secrecy. 

There  was  a  sudden  pain  in  his  heart 
and  a  sense. of  shame  as  the  tender  sub- 
ject presented  itself  anew  to  his  mental 
vision.  His  sorrow  was  fresh  and  sacred. 
The- woman  with  whom  he  must  tempo- 
rize had  invaded  its  holy  domain,  and  he 
felt,  even  as  he  hastened  to  pursue  her, 
that  he  despised  her. 

She  was  a  lithe  little  woman  of  quick 
step,  and  by  the  time  Elijah  had  disposed 
of  his  troublesome  emotions  sufficiently  to 
present  himself  he  saw  that  she  was  near- 
ing  the  gate,  and  he  called  her — faintly: 

"Oh,  Mis'  Christian!" 

She  immediately  turned  and  started 
back. 

"Nemmind;  don't  come  back;  I  jest 
want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit." 

He  overtook  her  now,  and  together 
they  proceeded  to  the  gate. 

"  Mis'  Christian,  I've  jest  been  a-think- 
in',"  he  began — "  that  is,  I've  been  a-won- 


derin' — I  wronder  ef  you're  the  kind  o1 
person  —  I  know  you're  a  mighty  nice 
lady,  Mis'  Christian,  an'  a  tender-hearted 
one,  which  you've  showed  me  to-day.  un- 
mistakable— but  I  wras  jest  a-wonderin'  ef 
you  was  the  kind  o'  person  " — they  had 
reached  the  gate  now,  and  Elijah  leaned 
against  the  post,  hesitating  in  awkward 
embarrassment — "  ef  you  was  the  sort  o' 
person  thet,  ef  you  was  to  know  a  little 
thing  about  another  person  thet  they  was 
a-tryin'  to  keep  hid — for  reasons  of  their 
own — would  you  jest  keep  it  to  yo'self, 
please,  ma'am,  an'  not  say  nothin'  about 
it?  I'd  like  to  think  you  was  that  kind  o' 
person,  Mis'  Christian — I  would  indeed." 

A  great  pleased  light  came  into  the 
widow's  eyes.  They  saw  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  this  interesting  case,  and  this 
was  its  reflection.  She  mechanically 
loosened  her  bonnet  strings  as  she  came 
nearer  to  Elijah. 

"Mr.  Tomkins,"  she  began,  seriously, 
and  with  evident  relish,- "I'm  mighty 
glad  you've  spoke.  Of  co'se  yo'  silence 
wasn't  a  thing  for  me  to  break.  A  per- 
son's silence  is  his  own — to  break  or  to 
keep — an'  you've  broke  yores  an'  let  me 
in — an'  I  come  ez  a  friend.  But  befo'  I 
go  a  step  further,  Mr.  Tomkins"  —  she 
came  nearer  now  and  lowered  her  voice 
"  befo'  I  go  a  step  further,  I  w^ant  to  tell 
you  roses  don't  grow  by  plan  tin'  buds. 
They  have  to  be  set  out  in  cuttin's.  You 
could  come  here  an'  plant  rose-buds  all 
yo'  mortal  life,  an'  you  wouldn't  never 
have  so  much  ez  a  sprout,  much  less  'n  a 
rose-bush — not  ef  you  planted  tell  Dooms- 
day." 

Elijah  blushed  scarlet.  "An'  do  you 
think,  Mis'  Christian,  thet—" 

' '  I  don't  think  nothin'  about  it.  I  know 
it.  But  ez  for  talkin"1 !  Why,  horses  an' 
mules  couldn't  drag  a  word  out  o'  me 
about  yo'  plan  tin'  them  buds.  I  been 
wantin'  to  tell  you  for  three  weeks  thet 
you  wouldn't  have  no  crop,  but,  ez  I  said 
befo',  it  wasn't  for  me  to  break  yore  si- 
lence. I  wanted  to  tell  you  partly  on  her 
account,  too,  'cause  ef  she  was  conscious 
of  it,  I  know  it  would  pleg  her.  She 
was  so  sensible  always,  I  know  how 
she'd  feel." 

Elijah  moved  uneasily,  shifting  his 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

"Mis'  Christian,"  he  began,  "  we're  here 
in  the  presence  o'  the  dead,  ez  you  might 
say,  an'  I'm  a-goin'  to  talk  to  you  out- 
spoke.   My  feeliiVs  ain't  things  I  like  to 
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talk  about — an'  I'm  a  slow -spoken  man 
anyway.  Either  my  luck  or  yores  is  the 
lot  of  purty  nigh  every  married  couple  in 
God's  world.  Mighty  few  is  allotted  to 
die  together.  They's  bound  to  be  a  goer 
an'  a  stayer,  an'  ef  the  goers  can  staud 
their  part  an'  keep  silence,  it's  always 
seemed  to  me  the  stayers  might  do  ez  much 
— jest  hold  still — that's  all.  I  thought  I 
was  man  enough  to  do  it — an'  I  am — 
ef — "  He  wanted  to  say  "ef  I  could  be  let 
alone,"  but  he  dared  not.  He  left  the  sen- 
tence broken.  "But  ef  they's  one  thing 
on  the  round  world  thet  I  can't  stand,  it's 
bein'  made  a  fool  of — or  laughed  at.  An' 
that's  why  I  planted  them  buds." 

The  widow  looked  at  him  askance,  as  if 
half  suspicious  of  his  sanity.  But  he  went 
on : 

"  She  ast  me,  Mis'  Christian — one  o'  the 
last  words  she  spoke— an'  I  promised  her 
to  put  a  rose-bud  on  her  grave  every  day 
— an'  I've  done  it.  I  knowed  thet  ef  I  was 
Jcetched  a-doin'  sech  a  softy  thing,  they 
wouldn't  be  no  peace  in  Simpkinsville  for 
me — so  I've  jest  buried  it.  An'  continue 
to  do  so  I  must. 

"Now  I've  done  out  with  the  whole 
thing.  It  seemed  like  a  little  thing  to 
ask.  Buds  is  plentiful,  an'  the  ceme- 
tery is  close-t  enough,  an'  I'd  do  a'most 
anything  to  please  her.  An' yet —  Well, 
it's  jest  one  o'  them  little  things  sech  ez  a 
woman  '11  ask  a  man  to  do  in  a  minute, 
an'  he'll  never  git  done  doin\  Th'  ain't 
nothin1 1  wouldn't  do  for  her,  an?  do  glad- 
ly, thet  I  could  keep  to  myself.  Ef  she'd 
'a'  ast  me  to  eat  a  whole  rose-bush  every 
day,  I'd  eat  it  gladly,  thorns  an'  all. 
They'd  be  a  plenty  o'  ways  of  eatin'it  in 
secret,  an'  I  wouldn't  mind  a  inward  thorn. 
But  this  here  trip  I'm  obligated  to  take — 
tell  the  truth,  it  plegs  me.  An'  now,  I 
don't  doubt  thet  to  a  woman  with  sech  a 
bloomin' grave  ez  you  keep  I  must  seem 
like  a  mighty  begrudgin'  sort  of  a  man, 
Mis'  Christian." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Tomkins — not  at  all. 
You're  jest  precizely,  for  all  the  world, 
similar-dispositioned  to  John  Christian. 
Ef  I  had  a-died  first,  although  he'd  'a'  been 
all  broke  up  over  it,  I  know  I  wouldn't 
have  no  mo'  flowers  on  my  grave  than 
sech  wTeeds  ez  the  good  Lord  gives  out  to 
beggars — not  a  one.  Pore  John!  He 
often  said,  jest  a  jokin',  of  co'se,  thet  he'd 
promise  thet  I  should  wear  weeds,  no  mat- 
ter which  went  first.  He  was  death  on 
jokin'  that-a-way.     Little  did  he  think 


I'd  wear  both  kinds,  though,  pore  John, 
which  no  doubt  I  will.  In  tendin'  his 
grave,  Mr.  Tomkins,  I  take  the  same  plea- 
sure I  would  'a'  took  ef  I  was  in  it  an'  he 
fixin'  it  up.  Doin'  ez  you'd  be  done  by  is 
sometimes  mo'  satisfyin'  than  bein'  did  by. 
'Cause  them  thet  do  by  you  don't  always 
come  up  to  the  mark. 

"But  don't  think  I  blame  you,  Mr. 
Tomkins.  Where  they's  one  person  fore- 
ordained to  carry  rose-buds  around,  there's 
been  a  hundred  foreordained  to  laugh  at 
him. 

"But  it  looks  to  me  like  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  devise  some  way  to  have  you 
relieved.  Of  co'se  you've  got  to  keep  on 
— ez  long  ez  rose-buds  hold  out.  An'  of 
co'se  they's  a  long  summer  ahead,  an'  buds 
'11  be*  plentiful,  but  the  last  two  winters 
have  been  so  mild  thet  they's  a  reg'lar 
freeze  prophesied  next  year.  An'  ef  buds 
give  out,  ez  they're  more'n  likely  to,  why, 
it  won't  be  yore  fault.  An'  ef  she  sees 
into  yo'  heart  she'll  see  thet  it  warms  so 
todes  her  the  day  the  roses  freeze  thet  she 
wouldn't  be  indooced  to  have  you  start  it 
another  season.  An'  don't  you  fret.  Jest 
go  along  plantin'  yore  buds,  an'  nobody 
livin'  but  you  an'  me  an'  this  gate-post  '11 
ever  know  it. 

"An'  any  time  you  feel  the  need  of 
givin'  way,  jest  come  over  to  his  square 
an'  make  yo'self  at  home,  whether  I'm 
there  or  not.  We  all  have  our  trials, 
Mr.  Tomkins,  an'  when  yore  buds  seem 
mo'  than  you  can  bear,  why  jest  remem- 
ber thet  I've  got  my  beer-bottles.  Good- 
by!" 

She  held  out  her  hand.  Tomkins  took 
it  heartily,  without  a  word,  and  then  turn- 
ing away,  he  proceeded  to  unfasten  her 
horse,  and  to  turn  his  head  while  she 
jumped  into  her  buggy. 

As  he  handed  her  the  reins,  lifting  his 
hat  as  he  did  so,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels. 

In  voluntarily  at  the  sound  he  dodged 
into  the  open  gate  and  hurried  back 
through  the  cemetery  to  his  horse,  tied  at 
the  other  gate.  And  even  in  his  hurry 
and  fright,  as  he  strode  rapidly  through 
the  winding  paths,  the  comforting  thought 
that  took  shape  in  his  mind  was  ever  this: 

"'Stonishin'  Avhat  a  sensible  woman 
Christian's  wife  is,  after  all!" 

She  was  to  him  quite  as  truly  the  dead 
man's  wife  as  if  her  lamented  husband 
were  still  living.  Her  friendly  interest 
and  sympathy  had  been  that  of  a  kindly 
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sister  woman  to  an  unhappy  brother  man. 
That  was  all.  And  he  was  grateful  to 
her.  Indeed, as  he  rode  homeward, taking 
a  winding  detour  that  should  bring  him 
to  his  own  gate  from  a  direction  opposite 
the  cemetery,  as  the  hour  was  late,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  lightened  burden. 

The  tension  of  awful  secrecy  had  been 
eased  by  the  simple  sharing  of  his  trial 
w7ith  another — another  who, notwithstand- 
ing her  own  different  temperament,  "  un- 
derstood." 

This  was  Elijah's  mood  to-day;  but 
when  next  morning  came  he  found  him- 
self definitely  annoyed  at  the  thought  of 
the  interested  woman  in  the  cemetery. 
She  would  know  when  he  came  in  and 
went  out.  Maybe  she  would  be  watching 
while  he  buried  the  bud.  He  would  feel 
like  such  a  fool  if  he  suspected  this.  He 
hoped  that,  having  once  been  kind  and 
neighborly,  she  would  henceforth  mind 
her  own  business  and  let  him  alone. 

Fortunately  for  his  state  of  mind,  there 
was  no  reason  to  fear  that  she  was  any- 
where near  on  this  first  day,  and  he  per- 
formed his  mission  without  any  sort  of 
disturbance — excepting, indeed, the  distinct 
irritation  he  felt  when  he  perceived  the 
bent  hair-pin  still  lying  where  she  had 
dropped  it  the  day  before. 

The  color  mounted  to  his  face  when  he 
saw  this,  and  if  the  widow  had  appeared 
before  him  at  this  moment  it  would  have 
been  hard  for  him. 

She  did  not  come,  however.  Indeed, 
though  he  regularly  came  and  went — and 
always  looked — he  did  not  see  her  for  sev- 
eral weeks;  and  when  at  last,  nearly  a 
month  later,  he  did  meet  her  coming  in 
with  a  watering-pot  in  her  hand,  she  only 
smiled  in  a  simple  and  friendly  way,  as 
she  said  to  him,  quite  as  if  he  might  have 
been  any  other  man:  "  Good  -  mornin', 
Mr.  Tomkins.  Mighty  dry  spell  o'  wea- 
ther," and  passed  on. 

This  was  well  done;  and  Elijah  was 
pleased,  though  he  was  destined  to  experi- 
ence a  somewhat  uncomfortable  moment, 
as  he  instantly  realized  that  he  had  met 
and  spoken  to  a  lady  bearing  a  heavy  ves- 
sel of  water  and  had  not  offered  to  carry 
it  for  her. 

Indeed,  he  was  suddenly  so  ashamed 
of  himself  that  he  turned  to  proffer  the 
tardy  courtesy;  but  she  had  gone  so  far, 
and  his  voice  did  not  come  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  —  well,  the  opportunity 
passed. 


When  it  was  over,  he  felt  rather  glad 
that  his  courteous  impulse  had  failed  to 
carry.  Better  let  her  think  him  a  trifle 
crude,  or  even  impolite,  than  to  "begin 
'  totin' '  water  to  John  Christian's  grave." 

"  Ef  I  was  to  be  ketched  cloin'  sech  a 
thing  ez  that,"  he  even  reflected  further, 
"  I'd  be  worse  off  'n  ever." 

The  summer  was  a  long  and  lonely 
one  to  Elijah.  His  home,  left  to  the  care 
of  a  single  old  servant,  was  wellnigli 
comfortless. 

Adam's  first  necessity,  preserved 
through  the  very  conditions  of  its  trans- 
mission, has  become  the  one  unimpaired 
heritage  of  his  latest  son.  It  is  still,  even 
as  at  first,  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 
A  primary  need  of  his  life  is  yet  the  sus- 
taining companionship  of  some  good  wo- 
man, be  she  wife  or  mother  or  sister  or 
friend.  And  it  is  well  for  him  if  she  be 
better  than  he ;  happy  for  him  if  .she  spice 
the  sweetness  of  her  condescension  with 
differences  of  thought  and  opinion.  Only 
let  him  feel  that  she  understands  him, 
and  cares. 

Elijah,  in  spite  of  all  her  expressions 
of  kindness  to  him,  and  her  since  becom- 
ing reticence,  had  never  quite  forgiven 
the  widow  Christian  for  discovering  his 
secret.  The  rusting  hair-pin,  always  defi- 
nitely located  in  his  consciousness,  even 
when  the  summer's  full  growth  had  cov- 
ered it  over, was  still  an  irritation  to  him. 

And  yet, when  the  season  of  shortening 
days  was  at  hand,  when  September  was 
waning  and  October's  promise  was  so  very 
barren,  lie  one  day  idly  wondered  if  he 
should  never  meet,  if  for  but  a  moment's 
recognition — "  jest  for  a  passin'  o'  the  time 
o'  day" — the  one  woman  on  earth  who 
knew  and  respected  his  secret;  the  one 
who,  so  far  as  her  slight  knowledge  went, 
understood  him. 

He  saw  her  again, very  soon  after  this, 
but  there  was  no  greeting.  He  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  come  in  by  "her  gate,"  and  he 
found  she  hod  just  preceded  him.  For 
the  length  of  such  a  distance  as  one 
would  designate  as  a  block  "  in  New 
York — it  would  be  "a  square  "  in  New 
Orleans — he  walked  a  short  distance  be- 
hind her.  And  the  morning  sun  shone 
full  upon  her  all  the  wray,  defining  her 
trig  figure,  penetrating  the  coil  of  her 
hair.  She  did  not  look  around,  though 
she  must  have  heard  his  step. 

The  widow  Christian  was,  as  already 
seen,  a  Presbyterian,  and  as  she  walked 
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before  Elijah  down  the  gravelled  path, 
every  hair  of  her  head  seemed  a  fitting 
expression  of  her  faith.  Each  strand  lay 
as  if  obeying  a  divine  injunction  dating 
from  the  foundations  of  the  world.  But 
it  was  clean  and  wholesome,  and  of  a  true 
blue-black. 

It  was  frankly  Cal vinistic,  eminently 
sure,  by  every  declaration  of  its  polished 
braid,  of  its  calling  and  election. 

And  yet — its  conscientious  wearer  was 
canonizing  a  drunkard,  reincarnating  the 
tares  of  his  wasted  life  as  flowers,  and 
feasting  her  famished  soul  upon  their  fra- 
grance and  beauty, willingly  self-deceived 
— apologizing, as  the  good  always  do  to  the 
bad.  Base  indeed  m  ust  be  a  life  too  poor  to 
yield  a  posthumous  flowering  of  balm  for 
the  anointing  of  loving  hearts.  The  in- 
consistency of  the  lonely  little  Presbyte- 
rian woman's  daily  devotions  at  a  shrine 
so  poor  and  yet  so  rich  in  color  and  sym- 
bols was  full  of  pathos.  She  reminded 
one  of  a  little  Romanist  at  her  prie-dieu 
burning  her  candle  for  a  departed  soul — 
without  the  consolations  of  purgatory. 

Elijah  did  not  try  to  overtake  her  this 
morning,  nor,  be  it  quickly  said  to  his 
credit,  did  he  think  these  thoughts  about 
her.  They  are  the  writer's  —  and  idle 
enough. 

But  Elijah  was  touched  with  sympathy 
for  her  as  she  walked  alone  before  him — 
he  knew  not  why. 

There  was  a  suspicion  of  chill  in  the 
air  as  he  sniffed  its  breath  this  morning. 
The  faint,  indescribable  atmospheric  relief 
that  comes  when  a  Southern  September 
yawns  for  a  minute  is  hard  to  describe. 
It  is  only  as  if  summer  were  tired,  per- 
haps. Still,  a  yawn  always  presages  a 
new  era — a  renascence  beyond  its  culmi- 
nation. 

To  Elijah  it  meant  that  the  season  of 
the  blooming  rose  was  on  the  wane.  He 
lingered  quite  a  while  at  his  poor  shrine 
to-day,  waiting,  for  no  reason  at  all.  But 
when  he  was  presently  startled  by  a  rus- 
tling skirt,  and  looking  up,  saw  the  wid- 
ow depart,  he  turned  away  with  a  definite 
sense  of  disappointment. 

She  certainly  had  known  he  was  there, 
and  might  have  had  the  grace  to  look 
over  and  nod,  or  to  remark  that  it  was  a 
cool  morning,  or  a  warm  one.  Either 
would  have  been  true  enough. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  reflected,  fretful 
ten-year-old  boy  might  have  done — "the 
fact  is,  she  don't  keer  no  mo'  for  me  'n 


what  she  does  for  the  next  one.  She  was 
jest  kind  to  me  because  she  is  kind,  that's 
all — an'  I  was  jest  big  enough  of  a  fool  to 
think  she  felt  reel  neighborly." 

If  there  was  reason  for  such  misgiving 
to-day,  the  morrow  brought  the  lonely 
man  a  goodly  grain  of  reassu ranee.  It 
was  indeed  a  full  day. 

Unconsciously  piqued  by  his  last  expe- 
rience, he  determined  that  it  should  not  be 
repeated,  and  so  he  had  risen  betimes  and 
gone  earlier  than  usual  to  the  cemetery; 
and  he  was  turning  away,  feeling  remote 
enough  from  all  human  sympathy,  when 
he  saw  his  neighbor  enter  the  gate,  and 
by  first  intention  start  in  his  direction. 
His  first  feeling  was  a  qualm  of  appre- 
hension lest  she  had  set  out  on  a  visit  of 
investigation,  and  would  turn  back  when 
she  should  see  him. 

But  no;  she  had  seen  him.  There  was 
pleased  recognition  of  his  presence  in  her 
face  as  she  approached  him.  This  was, 
by-the-way,  the  first  time  that  he  saw  that 
she  was  pretty — or  thought  of  it,  indeed. 

"I  thought  I'd  find  you  here  early  this 
mornin',  Mr.  Tomkins,  an'  so  I  hurried 
up  to  ketch  you."  Such  was  her  frank 
and  friendly  greeting.  "  Mr.  Tomkins," 
she  repeated,  when  she  had  reached 
him,  "  I  jest  wanted  to  tell  you  thet  Jim 
Peters  is  goin'  to  be  fetched  down  from 
Sandy  Crik  an'  buried  here  to-morrer, 
an'  the  men  are  comin1  by  sunup  in  the 
mornin'  to  dig  his  grave;  an'  the  Peters 
lot  is  right  down  there  back  o'  you,  an'  I 
thought  maybe,  like  ez  not,  you'd  like  to 
know  it.  I  know  you'd  likely  ruther  not 
meet  'em  here.  Ef  you  don't  feel  like 
gittin'  up  about  three  o'clock — it's  high 
moon  then — why,  you  could  easy  slip 
around  after  sundown.  They  don't  nev- 
er be  anybody  here  late  of  evenin's  no- 
how. I  often  come  in  an'  sprinkle  his 
pansies  after  the  sun's  off  of  'em,  an'  I 
never  have  met  nobody  here  'long  about 
dark." 

She  stood  facing  the  grave  on  the  side 
opposite  Elijah  as  she  spoke.  There  was 
a  note  of  real  friendliness  in  her  voice, 
and  it  touched  him  deeply. 

"I  declare.  Mis'  Christian,"  he  said, 
with  emotion,  "I  do  think  you're  the 
best -hearted  an'  kindest  lady  I've  ever 
knew  in  all  my  life.  I  do  indeed."  And 
then,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  grave  be- 
tween them,  he  hastened  to  add,  "  Present 
company  excepted,  of  co'se." 

"Of  co'se,"  she  repeated,  in  generous 
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assent.  "  An1 1  respect  you  all  the  mo'  for 
that  polite  remark,  Mr.  Tomkins."  And 
then  she  added:  "I  see  thet  you  "ain't 
never  come  over  to  his  square  sence  that 
one  time.  You  ought  to  walk  in  some 
time  when  I  ain't  there  to  bother  you, 
even  ef  you  don't  need  to  borry  the  hedge, 
jest  to  see  how  purty  it  is.  Them  pansies 
have  turned  out  lovely.    But  the  funniest 


there  shakin'  with  laughter.  An'  it's  done 
me  good,  too.  When  the  good  Lord  sends 
a  little  thing  like  that  out  o1  His  ground, 
where  He  works  so  much  magic  for  the 
comfort  of  our  hearts,  I  believe  in  jest 
takin'  it  ez  He  sends  it.  Air  that  pansy 
plant  has  kep'  a  pink  face  there  for  me 
all  summer;  an'  when  I'd  look  at  it  I'd 
often  remember  to  wish  a  little  wish  for 


thing  happened.  Right  in  the  row  with 
the  black -faced  ones  —  jest  about  where 
you  set  that  morniii'—  would  you  believe 
it  thet  one  o'  them  pansies  bloomed  out 
pink?  Ever'  one  planted  from  dead-black 
seeds,  mind  you.  An'  do  you  know, 
maybe  I  ought  to 've  picked  it  out  quick 
ez  it  showed  color,  but  I  didn't.  I  couldn't 
do  it,  Mr.  Tomkins.  Seemed  to  me  that 
pansy  stood  out  there  jest  to  remind  me 
o'  the  day  thet  I  was  enabled  to  cheer  you 
up  a  little,  an'  whenever  I'd  look  into  its 
sassy  little  pink  face  with  its  quizzical 
eyebrows  I'd  seem  to  see  you  a-settin' 


you,  Mr.  Tomkins.  I've  often  wanted  to 
ask  how  yore  two  babies  was  comin'  on, 
Mr.  Tomkins,  but  I  didn't  like  to.  But  ef 
I'd  knew  you  well  enough  when  she  died, 
I  wouldn't  no  mo'  have  advised  you  to 
let  yore  sister  take  them  children  out  o' 
yore  house  than  nothin'.  Ef  they's  ever 
a  time  a  man  needs  his  child'en  it  is  when 
their  mother  is  took  away.  Goin'  to  see 
'em  once-t  a  week  the  way  you  do  ain't 
livin\  Ef  I  was  yon,  an'  them  was  my 
babies,  well —  Howsoever,  excuse  me  for 
meddlin'.  Maybe  ef  I'd  ever  had  any 
child'en  o'  my  own  they  wouldn't  seem 
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like  gold  an'  diamonds  to  me  the  way  they 
do.  But  here  I  keep  on  a-talkin'.  It's  a 
little  fresh  this  mornin',  an'  I  reckon  we'll 
have  the  early  frost.  Sech  buds  ez  you 
find  now  must  be  most  too  pretty  to  bury. 
The  fail  flowers  always  seem  like  they 
put  on  their  purtiest  so  ez  to  make  you 
hate  to  see  'em  go.  6rOO<i-by." 

Instead  of  answering,  Elijah  stepped 
quickly  around  the  grave  and  joined  her. 

"  Don't  hurry  away,  Mis'  Christian,"  he 
said,  as  he  stepped  beside  her.  "I  'ain't 
got  no  nice  seat  to  offer  you,  like  you 
have,  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little. 
It's  been  on  my  mind  some  time  to  tell 
you  thet  you  mustn't  think  I  'ain't  got  no 
mo'  pride  than  to  let  this  grave  o'  mine 
all  run  to  weeds  forever.  I'm  jest  a-wait- 
in'  a  little  —  tell  it  settles  solid  —  an'  I'm 
goin'  to  have  it  fixed  up  decent  an'  ex- 
pensive. I  thought  about  havin'  a  reg'lar 
long  slab  laid  down  over  it,  an'  all  ce- 
mented round  the  edges.  But  I  won't  do 
it  now  tell  all  the  buds  give  out.  I've  got 
so  used  to  lay  in'  the  bud  under  the  sod 
thet  I  wouldn't  feel  ez  ef  she  had  it  ef  it 
was  on  top  a  lot  o'  marble  an'  stuff.  She 
was  a  mighty  good  wife,  Mis'  Christian- 
most  of  her  time  porely,  ez  you  know. 
They's  many  a  little  thing  I  wisht  I'd  V 
done  for  her,  ez  I  look  back.  I'd  'a'  had  a 
marble  stone  there  long  ago — 'ceptin'  for 
the  buds." 

"  Well — I  don't  know  but  you're  wise, 
Mr.  Tomkins.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
of  cementin'  his  in,  an'  jest  lettin'  it  rest 
so.  But  I  haven't  never  been  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  what  I'd  do  with  the 
bottles — whether  I'd  leave  'em  inside  or 
take  'em  out.  Sometimes,"  she  sighed, 
and  hesitated — "  some  times  I  have  reel 
strange  misgivin's  about  them  bottles. 
Supposin',  f  instance,  thet  at  the  resur- 
rection he  was  to  be  mortified  out  of  all 
countenance  findin'  'em  here  —  with  the 
brewer's  name  blowed  in  each  one — an' 
all  the  white  -  ribboned  angels  a-flyin' 
round.  Of  co'se  we  can't  tell  how  things 
is  goin'  to  be — an'  they're  bound  to  be  some 
wav.  I  don't  know  but  I'll  change  it  all 
yet — some  day.  But  ef  I  ivas  to  cement 
him  in  I'd  feel  mighty  empty-handed — 
an'  lost.  But  reely,  Mr.  Tomkins,  instid  o' 
you  apologizin'  to  me,  I  want  to  tell  you 
thet  I've  often  felt  reproached  seein'  you 
slip  in  an'  out  so  reg'lar  an'  so  quiet. 
You're  doin'  a  thing  she  ast  you  to  do — 
an'  doin'  it  modest  and  sincere.  An'  me  — 
I'm  doin'  a  thing  he  never  would  'a'  liked 


in  creation,  an'  makin'  a  show  of  it — 
though  how  it  would  look  was  cert'nly  the 
last  thing  on  earth  in  my  mind.  Some- 
how pore  John  never  stood  ez  high  ez  I'd 
'a'  liked  him  to  among  the  livin',  an'  I 
have  been  ambitious  to  have  him  stand 
well  among  the  dead.  But  you're  the 
only  human  I've  ever  spoke  to  about  it, 
an'  the  good  Lord  knows  you're  the  last 
man  I'd  'a'  ever  thought  I  could  'a'  spoke 
to — seven  months  ago.  We  never  know 
what  we'll  do — tell  it's  done." 

They  were  at  the  opening  of  the  hedge 
now,  and  she  walked  in,  Tomkins  fol- 
lowing. 

"  Ef  you  want  to  see  yoreself  ez  others 
see  you,  or  at  least  ez  I  saw  you,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, look  at  this  pink  pansy." 

She  chuckled  merrily  as  she  turned  the 
saucy  face  of  the  flower  so  that  he  could 
see  it.  Tomkins  laughed  too  as  he  looked 
at  it. 

"Nobody  knows  how  much  company 
them  pink  faces  have  been  to  me  all  sum- 
mer. Croppin'out  there  in  the  black  row 
they're  like  jokes  at  a  funeral.  We've  all 
told  'em — or  listened  to  'em— an' they's  no 
place  on  earth  thet  a  joke  gets  its  own 
more'n  at  a  funeral,  to  my  thin  kin'.  Yas, 
ez  I  said,  Mr.  Tomkins—  Set  down  a 
minute,  won't  you?  I  won't  charge  you 
any  more." 

Her  playful  mood  was  like  wine  to 
poor  Elijah  after  a  long  thirst.  She 
moved  to  the  end  of  the  bench  to  make 
room  for  him  as  she  spoke,  and  he  sat 
down. 

"Yas,  ez  I  said,"  she  began,  in  quite  a 
changed  tone,  and  yet  with  a  spring  in 
her  voice — "  ez  I  said,  Mr.  Tomkins,  I'd 
have  them  babies  home — ef  they  was 
mine — sister  or  no  sister.  Why,  the  way 
you're  a-livin'  now,  you  ain't  no  mo'n  a 
uncle  to  'em.  An'  the  way  /  look  at  it 
— of  co'se  you  ain't  never  goin'  to  think 
of  marryin'  again;  you  are  like  me  in 
that — an'  so,  the  way  you  start  out  with 
them  child'en  o'  yores  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Ef  you  was  jest  holdin'  off  tell 
sech  a  time  ez  you  could  turn  out  among 
the  girls  to  pick  out  a  step-mother  for  'em 
for  her  rosy  cheeks,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent. Yore  sister  would  do  jest  ez  well  ez 
anybody  else  to  ripen  'em  for  her.  But 
it  seems  to  me  thet  a  man  o'  yore  stand- 
in'  an'  yore  stren'th  o'  mind  would  'a' 
took  some  nice  pious  old  lady  like  Mis' 
Gibbs,  f  instance,  thet  has  done  quilted  all 
her  life  away  nearly,  an'  won't  accept  no 
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home  tliet  she  can't  earn.  Seems  to  me 
seel)  a  lady  ez  that  would  'a'  kep'  yo'  fam- 
ily circle  intac' — an'  earned  a  good  home 
at  the  same  time.  An'  Mis1  Gibbs,  why, 
she  thinks  the  world  an'  all  of  you.  She 
grannied  yore  mother  when  you  was  born 
—maybe  you  remember — 't  least  so  she 
says.  She  says  you  was  the  reddest  baby 
she  ever  see  in  her  life,  but  I  sort  o1  doubt 
that — with  yore  brown  hair." 

She  glanced  at  Elijah's  head  as  she  spoke. 

"  Well !"  she  laughed  ;  "  don't  know  ez 
I  doubt  it,  either,  look  at  you  now." 

He  had,  indeed,  blushed  scarlet,  and 
now  he  blushed  again  because  she  had 
noticed  it. 

kiI  do  declare!"  she  laughed  again. 
"  I  reckon  you  must  be  like  a  girl  I  went 
to  school  with.  She  always  said  she  felt 
humiliated  every  time  she  reelized  she'd 
ever  been  a  baby.  But  I  glory  in  it. 
The  only  grudge  I've  got  against  it  is  thet 
I  can't  remember  how  folks  fed  me  an' 
dressed  me  an'  toted  me  around — waited 
on  me.  I  'ain't  got  a  single  ricollection 
of  sech  ez  thet  in  all  my  life — not  a  one. 
I've  done  the  fetchin'  and  carryin'  for 
others  ever  sence  I  can  remember,  an' 
done  it  willin' enough,  too.  Still,  I'm  glad 
to  know  thet  I  have  had  my  innin's.  But 
you  think  over  what  I've  said  about  ole 
Mis'  Gibbs  now — but  don't  never  let  on 
thet  I  mentioned  it.  Some  child'en  is 
afeerd  of  her  on  account  of  her  wig — but 
they'd  soon  git  used  to  it.  It  does  shift 
some  sence  she's  fell  away  so,  but  I  don't 
doubt  thet  at  the  head  o'  yore  table  she'd 
very  soon  grow  up  to  it  again.  I  know 
what  one  broke -up  home  is,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  an'  I  hate  to  see  another.  Mine 
can't  help  but  stay  broke — 'less'n  I'd  start 
adoptin',  which  would  be  a  hard  thing  to 
do  —  in  Simpkinsville.  There  couldn't 
never  possibly  be  a  orphan  without  rela- 
tions here,  where  everybody  is  kin — an' 
a  orphan  with  about  twenty-'leven  look- 
ers-on is  the  last  thing  on  earth  for  any- 
body to  adopt." 

This  was  the  last  meeting  Elijah  had 
with  the  widow  Christian  during  this  sea- 
son. He  staid  a  few  minutes  to-day,  her 
willing  listener  and  grateful  guest. 

When  he  finally  made  his  awkward 
adieus  his  mind  was  filled  with  a  new 
hope  in  her  suggestion  of  reconstructing 
his  broken  circle — bringing  his  children 
home.  Perhaps,  after  all,  all  of  life  had 
not  gone  out  of  living. 

He  wished  a  little,  as  he  pondered  over 


her  plan,  that  old  Mrs.  Gibbs's  wig  were 
a  closer  fit,  and  that  she  were,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  less  reminiscent.  But  these  were 
externalities.  She  would  really  care  for 
him — and  his  babes.  There  would  be  a 
light  in  the  front  room  when  he  should 
go  home  at  night. 

As  he  looked  back  over  the  last  seven 
months,  Elijah  felt  as  if  he  had  always 
been  a  widower — and  wretched.  It  must 
be  wretched  to  be  a  widower,  else  why  the 
common  race  for  escape? 

Perhaps  widowhood  is  as  miserable,  but 
its  pangs  are  different,  being  matters  of  a 
woman's  soul.  With  her  it  is  rarely  a 
question  of  home-breaking  or  bodily  dis- 
comfort. She  is  herself  a  maker  and  dis- 
burser  of  comfort.  Where  she  is  is  home. 
And  so  her  sorrow  is — otherwise. 

The  more  Elijah  pondered  over  the  ques- 
tion of  reorganizing  his  home,  the  more 
the  desire  to  do  so  grew  strong  within  him. 

Still — so  irreconcilable  are  sometimes 
the  factors  in  a  difficult  situation — the 
more  he  thought  of  old  Mrs.  Gibbs  seated 
with  wig  askew  behind  his  coffee-urn,  the 
less  the  picture  invited  his  consent. 

But  the  new  concept  had  taken  shape 
— a  reorganized  family  table — a  little  chair 
on  one  side — a  high  chair  on  the  other. 
If  old  Mrs.  Gibbs's  wig  bobbed  up  con- 
stantly behind  the  coffee-urn,  there  was 
at  least  an  interrogation  point  above  it. 
And  in  the  interrogation  there  is  hope. 

Elijah  was  very  thoughtful  these  days 
— very  circumspect — very  serious. 

Many  times  he  wTent  to  the  cemetery, 
paid  his  tribute,  and  came  away  with- 
out even  looking  toward  the  Christian 
lot. 

Perhaps  he  wTas  thinking  of  old  Mrs. 
Gibbs. 

However  this  may  be,  a  few  days  after 
this  last  interview,  when  he  had  as  usual 
deposited  his  floral  tribute,  he  leaned  over 
the  grave,  and  reaching  forward,  felt  care- 
fully about  the  roots  of  a  certain  clump  of 
grass,  as  if  searching  for  something,  and 
presently  he  picked  up  an  old,  very  rusty 
hair-pin. 

He  laid  it  in  the  palm  of  his  other  hand 
a  moment  and  looked  at  it.  Then,  taking 
his  handkerchief,  he  wiped  it  carefully,  as 
if  it  were  a  precious  thing. 

"I  don't  know  what  on  earth  I  been 
a-thinkin'  about  to  let  it  all  go  to  rust 
that-a-way,"  he  said  aloud. 

And  then  he  carefully  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 
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LSEWHERE  we  literary 
folk  are  apt  to  be  such 
a  common  lot.  with  ten- 
dencies here  and  there 
to  be  a  shabby  lot;  we 
arrive  from  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  holes  and  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  remote, 
obscure;  and  at  the  best 
we  do  so  often  come  up 
out  of  the  ground  ;  but  at 
Boston  we  were  of  ascer- 
tained and  noted  origin, 
and  good  part  of  us 
dropped  from  the  skies. 
Instead  of  holding  horses 
before  the  doors  of  thea- 
tres; or  capping  verses 
at  the  plough-tail;  or 


tramping  over  Europe  with  nothing  but  a 
flute  in  the  pocket;  or  walking  up  to  the 
metropolis  with  no  luggage  but  the  MS.  of 
a  tragedy;  or  sleeping  in  doorways  or  un- 
der the  arches  of  bridges;  or  serving  as 
apothecaries'  'prentices — we  were  good  so- 
ciety from  the  beginning.  I  think  this 
was  none  the  worse  for  us,  and  it  was 
vastly  the  better  for  good  society. 

Literature  in  Boston,  indeed,  was  so  re- 
spectable, and  often  of  so  high  a  lineage, 
that  to  be  a  poet  was  not  only  to  be  good 
society,  but  almost  to  be  good  family.  If 
one  names  over  the  men  who  gave  Bos- 
ton her  supremacy  in  literature  during 
that  Unitarian  harvest -time  of  the  old 
Puritanic  seed-time  which  was  her  Au- 
gustan age,  one  names  the  people  who 
were  and  who  had  been  socially  first  in 
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the  city  ever  since  the  self-exile  of  the 
Tories  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  To 
say  Prescott,  Motley,  Park-man,  Lowell, 
Norton,  Higginson,  Dana,  Emerson, Chan- 
ning,  was  to  say  patrician,  in  the  truest 
and  often  the  best  sense,  if  not  the  largest. 
Boston  was  small,  but  these  were  of  her 
first  citizens,  and  their  primacy,  in  its 
way,  was  of  the  same  quality  as  that,  say, 
of  the  chief  families  of  Venice.  But  these 
names  can  never  have  the  effect  for  the 
stranger  that  they  had  for  one  to  the  man- 
ner born.  I  say  had,  for  I  doubt  whether 
in  Boston  they  still  mean  all  that  they 
once  meant,  and  that  their  equivalents 
meant  in  science,  in  law,  in  politics.  The 
most  famous,  if  not  the  greatest  of  all  the 
literary  men  of  Boston,  I  have  not  men- 
tioned with  them,  for  Longfellow  was  not 
of  the  place,  though  by  his  sympathies 
and  relations  he  became  of  it;  and  I  have 
not  mentioned  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
because  I  think  his  name  would  come  first 
into  the  reader's  thought  with  the  sugges- 
tion  of  social  quality  in  the  humanities. 
He  was  of  the  brahminical  caste  which 
his  humorous  recognition  invited  from 
its  subjectivity  in  the  New  England  con- 
sciousness into  the  light  where  all  could 
know  it  and  own  it,  and  like  Longfellow 
he  was  allied  to  the  patriciate  of  Boston 
by  all  the  most  intimate  ties  of  life.  For 
a  long  time,  for  the  whole  first  period  of 
his  work, he  stood  for  that  alone, its  tastes, 
its  prejudices,  its  foibles  even,  and  when 
he  came  to  stand  in  his  second  period,  for 
vastly,  for  infinitely  more,  and  to  make 
friends  with  the  whole  race,  as  few  men 
have  ever  clone,  it  was  always,  I  think, 
with  a  secret  shiver  of  doubt,  a  backward 
look  of  longing,  and  an  eye  askance.  He 
was  himself  perfectly  aware  of  this  at 
times,  and  would  mark  his  several  mis- 
givings with  a  humorous  sense  of  the  situ- 
ation. He  wras  essentially  too  kind  to  be 
of  a  narrow  world,  too  human  to  be  finally 
of  less  than  humanity,  too  gentle  to  be  of 
the  finest  gentility.  But  such  limitations 
as  he  had  were  in  the  direction  I  have 
hinted,  or  perhaps  more  than  hinted;  and 
I  am  by  no  means  ready  to  make  a  mock 
of  them,  as  it  would  be  so  easy  to  do  for 
some  reasons  that  he  has  himself  suggest- 
ed.  To  value  aright  the  affection  which 
the  old  Bostonian  had  for  Boston  one  must 
conceive  of  something  like  the  patriotism 
of  men  in  the  times  when  a  man's  city 
was  a  man's  country,  something  Athe- 
nian, something  Florentine.      The  war 


that  nationalized  us  liberated  this  love  to 
the  whole  country,  but  its  first  tender- 
ness remained  still  for  Boston,  and  I  sup- 
pose a  Bostonian  still  thinks  of  himself 
first  as  a  Bostonian  and  then  as  an  Amer- 
ican, in  a  way  that  no  New-Yorker  could 
deal  with  himself.  The  rich  historical 
background  dignifies  and  ennobles  the 
intense  public  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
gives  it  a  kind  of  personality. 

In  literature  Dr.  Holmes  survived  all 
the  Boston ians  who  had  given  the  city 
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her  primacy  in  letters,  but  when  I  first 
knew  him  there  was  no  apparent  ground 
for  questioning  it.  I  do  not  mean  now 
the  time  when  I  visited  New  England,  but 
when  I  came  to  live  in  Boston,  and  to  be- 
gin the  many  happy  years  which  I  spent 
in  her  fine  intellectual  air.  I  found  time 
to  run  in  upon  him,  while  I  was  there 
arranging  to  take  my  place  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  and  I  remember  that  in  this 
brief  moment  with  him  he  brought  me  to 
book  about  some  vaunting  paragraph  in 
the  Nation  claiming  the  literary  primacy 
for  New  York.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew 
who  wrote  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  own 
that  I  had  written  it  myself,  when  with 
the  kindness  lie  always  showed  me  he 
protested  against  my  position.  To  tell 
the  truth  I  do  not  think  now  I  had  any 
very  good  reasons  for  it,  and  I  certainly 
could  urge  none  that  would  stand  against 
his.  I  could  only  fall  back  upon  the 
saving  clause  that  this  primacy  was 
claimed  mainly  if  not  wholly  for  New 
York  in  the  future.  He  was  willing  to 
leave  me  the  connotations  of  prophecy, 
but  I  think  he  did  even  this  out  of  polite- 
ness rather  than  conviction,  and  I  believe 
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lie  had  always  a  sensitiveness  where  Bos- 
ton was  concerned,  which  could  not  seem 
ungenerous  to  any  generous  mind.  What- 
ever lingering  doubt  of  me  he  may  have 
had,  with  reference  to  Boston,  seemed  to 
satisfy  itself  when  several  years  after- 
wards he  happened  to  speak  of  a  certain 
character  in  an  early  novel  of  mine,  who 
was  not  quite  the  kind  of  Bostonian  one 
could  wish  to  be.  The  thing  came  up  in 
talk  with  another  person,  who  had  re- 
ferred to  my  Bostonian,  and  the  doctor 
had  apparently  made  his  acquaintance  in 
the  book,  and  not  liked  him.  "  I  under- 
stood, of  course,"  he  said,  "that  he  was 
a  Bostonian,  not  the  Bostonian,"  and  I 
could  truthfully  answer  that  this  was  by 
all  means  my  own  understanding  too. 

His  fondness  for  his  city,  which  no  one 
could  appreciate  better  than  myself,  I 
hope,  often  found  expression  in  a  bur- 
lesque excess  in  his  writings,  and  in  his 
talk  perhaps  oftener  still.  Hard  upon  my 
return  from  Venice  I  had  a  half -hour 
with  him  in  his  old  study  on  Charles 
Street,  where  he  still  lived  in  1865,  and 
while  I  was  there  a  young  man  came  in 
for  the  doctor's  help  as  a  physician, 
though  he  looked  so  very  well,  and  was 
so  lively  and  cheerful,  that  I  have  since 
had  my  doubts  whether  he  had  not  made 
a  pretext  for  a  glimpse  of  him  as  the  Auto- 
crat. The  doctor  took  him  upon  his  word, 


however,  and  said  he  had  been  so  long  out 
of  practice  that  he  could  not  do  anything 
for  him,  but  he  gave  him  the  address 
of  another  physician,  somewhere  near 
Washington  Street,  and  "if  you  don't 
know  where  Washington  Street  is,"  he 
said,  with  a  gay  burst  at  a  certain  vague- 
ness which  had  come  into  the  young 
man's  face,  "  you  don't  know  anything." 

We  had  been  talking  of  Venice,  and 
what  life  was  like  there,  and  he  made  me 
tell  him  in  some  detail.  He  was  especial- 
ly interested  in  what  I  had  to  say  of  the 
minute  subdivision  and  distribution  of  the 
necessaries,  the  small  coins,  and  the  small 
values  adapted  to  their  purchase,  the  in- 
tensely retail  character,  in  fact,  of  house- 
hold provisioning;  and  I  could  see  how 
he  pleased  himself  in  formulating  the 
theory  that  the  higher  a  civilization  the 
finer  the  apportionment  of  the  demands 
and  supplies.  The  ideal,  he  said,  was  a 
civilization  in  which  you  could  buy  two 
cents'  worth  of  beef,  and  a  divergence 
from  this  standard  was  towards  barba- 
rism. 

The  secret  of  the  man  who  is  univer- 
sally interesting  is  that  he  is  universally 
interested,  and  this  was  above  all  the 
secret  of  the  charm  that  Doctor  Holmes 
had  for  every  one.  No  doubt  he  knew 
it,  for  what  that  most  alert  intelligence 
did  not  know  of  itself  was  scarcely  worth 
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knowing".  This  know- 
ledge was  one  of  bis 
chief  pleasures,  I  fan- 
cy; he  rejoiced  in  the 
consciousness  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  the  highly 
organized  man,  and  he 
did  not  care  for  the 
consequences  in  your 
mind,  if  you  were  so 
stupid  as  not  to  take 
him  aright.  I  remem- 
ber the  delight  Henry 
James,  the  father  of 
the  novelist,  had  in 
reporting  to  me  the 
frankness  of  the  doc- 
tor, when  lie  had  said 
to  him,  "Holmes,  you 
are  intellectually  the 
most  alive  man  I  ever 
knew."  'k  I  am,  I  am,11 
said  the  doctor.  ' 4  From 
the  crown  of  my  head 
to  the  sole  of  my  foot, 
I'm  alive,  I'm  alive!1' 
Any  one  who  ever  saw 
him  will  imagine  the 
vivid  relish  he  had  in 
recognizing  the  fact. 
He  could  not  be  with 
you  a  moment  without  shedding  upon 
you  the  light  of  his  flashing  wit,  his  radi- 
ant humor,  and  he  shone  equally  upon 
the  rich  and  poor  in  mind.  His  gayety 
of  heart  could  not  withhold  itself  from 
any  chance  of  response,  but  he  did  wish 
always  to  be  fully  understood,  and  to  be 
liked  by  those  he  liked.  He  gave  his 
liking  cautiously,  though,  for  the  afflu- 
ence of  his  sympathies  left  him  without 
the  reserves  of  colder  natures,  and  he 
had  to  make  up  for  these  with  careful 
circumspection.  He  wished  to  know  the 
character  of  the  person  who  made  over- 
tures to  his  acquaintance,  for  he  was 
aware  that  his  friendship  lay  close  to  it; 
he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  he  was  a  nice 
person,  and  though  I  think  he  preferred 
social  quality  in  his  fellow-man,  he  did 
not  refuse  himself  to  those  who  had 
merely  a  sweet  and  wholesome  humani- 
ty. He  did  not  like  anything  that  tasted 
or  smelt  of  bohemianism  in  the  personnel 
of  literature,  but  he  did  not  mind  the  scent 
of  the  new-ploughed  earth,  or  even  of  the 
barn-yard.  I  recall  his  telling  me  once 
that  after  two  younger  brothers-in-letters 
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had  called  upon  him  in  the  odor  of  a  ha- 
bitual beeriness  and  smokiness,  he  opened 
the  window;  and  the  very  last  time  I  saw 
him,  which  was  summer  before  last,  he  re- 
membered at  eighty-five  the  offence  he 
had  found  on  his  first  visit  to  New  York, 
when  a  metropolitan  poet  had  asked  him 
to  lunch  in  a  basement  restaurant. 

He  seemed  not  to  mind,  however, 
climbing  to  the  little  apartment  we  had 
in  Boston  when  we  came  there  in  1866, 
and  he  made  this  call  upon  us  in  due 
form,  bringing  Mrs.  Holmes  with  him 
as  if  to  accent  the  recognition  socially. 
We  were  then  incredibly  j^oung,  much 
younger  than  I  find  people  ever  are, 
nowadays,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
our  youth  we  felt,  to  the  last  exquisite 
value  of  the  fact,  what  it  was  to  have 
the  Autocrat  come  to  see  us;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  was  not  displeased  to  perceive 
this;  he  liked,  to  know  that  you  felt  his 
quality  in  every  way.  That  first  winter, 
however,  I  did  not  see  him  often,  and 
in  the  spring  we  went  to  live  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  thereafter  I  met  him  chiefly 
at  Longfellow's,  or  when  I  came  in  to 
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dine  at  the  Fieldses',  in  Boston.  It  was 
at  certain  meetings  of  the  Dante  Club, 
when  Long-fellow  read  aloud  his  transla- 
tion for  criticism,  and  there  was  supper 
later,  that  one  saw  the  doctor;  and  his 
voice  was  heard  at  the  supper  rather  than 
at  the  criticism,  for  lie  was  no  Italian  ate. 
He  always  seemed  to  like  a  certain  turn 
of  the  talk  toward  the  mystical,  but  with 
space  for  the  feet  on  a  firm  ground  of  fact 
this  side  of  the  shadows;  when  it  came  to 
going  over  among  them,  and  laying  hold 
of  them  with  the  hand  of  faith,  as  if  they 
were  substance,  he  was  not  of  the  excur- 
sion. It  is  well  known  how  fervent.  I 
cannot  say  devout,  a  spiritualist  Long- 
fellow's brother -in-law,  Appleton,  was; 
and  when  he  was  at  the  table  too,  it  took 
all  the  poet's  delicate  skill  to  keep  him 
and  the  Autocrat  from  involving  them- 
selves in  a  cataclysmal  controversy  upon 
the  matter  of  manifestations.  With  Dr. 
Holmes  the  inquiry  was  inquiry,  to  the 
last,  I  believe,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
was  left  to  the  ghosts  and  their  friends. 
His  attitude  was  strictly  scientific;  he  de- 
nied nothing,  but  he  expected  the  super- 


natural to  be  at  least  as  convincing  as  the 
natural. 

There  was  a  time  in  his  history  when 
the  popular  ignorance  classed  him  with 
those  who  were  once  rudely  called  infi- 
dels; but  the  world  has  since  gone  so  fast 
and  so  far  that  the  mind  he  was  of  con- 
cerning religious  belief  would  now  be 
thought  religious  by  a  good  half  of  the 
religious  world.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
and  always  kept  a  grudge  against  the 
ancestral  Calvinism  which  afflicted  his 
youth;  and  he  was  through  all  rises  and 
lapses  of  opinion  essentially  Unitarian; 
but  of  the  honest  belief  of  any  one,  I  am 
sure  he  never  felt  or  spoke  otherwise  than 
most  tolerantly,  most  tenderly.  As  often 
as  he  spoke  of  religion,  and  his  talk  tend- 
ed to  it  very  often,  I  never  heard  an  irre- 
ligious word  from  him,  far  less  a  scoff  or 
sneer  at  religion ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
this  was  not  merely  because  he  would 
have  thought  it  bad  taste,  though  un- 
doubtedly he  would  have  thought  it  bad 
taste;  I  think  it  annoyed,  it  hurt  him,  to 
be  counted  among  the  iconoclasts,  and  he 
would  have  been  profoundly  grieved  if  he 
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could  have  known  how  widely  this  false 
notion  of  him  once  prevailed.  It  can  do 
no  harm  at  this  late  day  to  impart  from 
the  secrets  of  the  publishing-  house  the 
fact  that  a  supposed  infidelity  in  the  tone 
•of  his  story  u  The  Guardian  Angel"  cost 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  many  subscribers. 
Now,  the  tone  of  that  story  would  not  be 
thought  even  mildly  agnostic,  I  fancy; 
and  long  before  his  death  the  author  had 
•outlived  the  error  concerning  him. 

It  was  not  the  best  of  his  stories,  by 
any  means,  and  it  would  not  be  too  harsh 
to  say  that  it  was  the  poorest.  His  novels 
all  belonged  to  an  order  of  romance  which 
was  as  distinctly  his  own  as  the  form  of 
■dramatized  essay  which  he  invented  in 
the  Autocrat.  If  lie  did  not  think  poorly 
of  them,  he  certainly  did  not  think  too 
proudly,  and  I  heard  him  quote  with  rel- 
ish the  phrase  of  a  lady  who  had  spoken 
of  them  to  him  as  his  "medicated  novels. 
That,  indeed,  was  perhaps  what  they  were ; 
a.  faint,  faint  odor  of  the  pharmacopoeia 
clung  to  their  pages;  their  magic  was  sci- 
entific. He  knew  this  better  than  any 
one  else,  of  course,  and  if  any  one  had 
said  it  in  his  turn  he  would  hardly  have 
minded  it.  But  what  he  did  mind  was 
the  persistent  misinterpretation  of  his 
intention  in  certain  quarters  where  he 
thought  he  had  the  right  to  respectful 
criticism  instead  of  the  succession  of 
sneers  that  greeted  the  successive  num- 
bers of  his  story;  and  it  was  no  secret 


that  he  felt  the  persecution  keenly.  Per- 
haps he  thought  that  he  had  already 
reached  that  time  in  his  literary  life 
when  he  was  a  fact  rather  than  a  ques- 
tion, and  when  reasons  and  not  feelings 
must  have  to  do  with  his  acceptance  or  re- 
jection. But  he  had  to  live  many  years 
yet  before  he  reached  this  state.  When 
he  did  reach  it,  happily  a  good  while  be- 
fore his  death,  I  do  not  believe  any  man 
ever  enjoyed  the  like  condition  more.  He 
loved  to  feel  himself  out  of  the  fight, with 
much  work  before  him  still,  but  with  no- 
thing that  could  provoke  ill-will  in  his 
activities.  He  loved  at  all  times  to  take 
himself  objectively,  if  I  may  so  express 
my  sense  of  a  mental  attitude  that  mis- 
led many.  As  I  have  said  before,  he  was 
universally  interested,  and  he  studied  the 
universe  from  himself.  I  do  not  know 
how  one  is  to  study  it  otherwise;  the  im- 
personal has  really  no  existence ;  but  with 
all  his  subtlety  and  depth  he  was  of  a 
make  so  simple,  of  a  spirit  so  naive,  that 
he  could  not  practise  the  feints  some  use 
to  conceal  that  interest  in  self  which, 
after  all,  every  one  knows  is  only  con- 
cealed. He  frankly  and  joyously  made 
himself  the  starting-point  in  all  his  in- 
quest of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  other 
men,  but  so  far  from  singling  himself  out 
in  this,  and  standing  apart  in  it,  there 
never  was  any  one  who  was  more  eagerly 
and  gladly  your  fellow  -  being  in  the 
things  of  the  soul. 
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pled  on,  they  must  get 
some  one  else."  He 
thought  that  our  Amer- 
ican way  was  infinitely 
better ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  spite  of  the  fences 
there  was  always  an  in- 
stinctive impulse  with 
him  to  get  upon  common 
ground  with  his  fellow- 
man.  I  used  to  notice 
in  the  neighborhood 
cabman  who  served  our 
block  on  Beacon  Street 
a  sort  of  affectionate 
reverence  for  the  Auto- 
crat, which  could  have 
come  from  nothing  but 
the  kindly  terms  be- 
tween them  ;  if  you 
went  to  him  when  he 
was  engaged  to  Dr. 
Holmes,  he  told  you  so 
with  a  sort  of  implica- 
tion in  his  manner  that 
the  thought  of  anything 
else  for  the  time  was 
profanation.  The  good 
fellow  who  took  him  his 
drives  about  the  Beverly 
and  Manchester  shores 
dorothy  q.  ''  seemed  to  be  quite  in 

the  joke  of  the  doctor's 
humor,  and  within  the 

In  the  things  of  the  world,  he  had    bounds  of  his  personal  modesty  and  his 
fences,  and  looked  at  some  people  through    functional  dignity  permitted  himself  a 
palings  and  even  over  the  broken  bottles    smile  at  the  doctor's  sallies,  when  you 
on  the  tops  of  walls;  and  I  think  he  was    stood  talking  with  him,  or  listening  to 
the  loser  by  this,  as  well  as  they.    But    him  at  the  carriage-side, 
then  I  think  all  fences  are  bad,  and  that       The  civic  and  social  circumstance  that 
God  has  made   enough  differences  be-    a  man  values  himself  on  is  commonly  no 
tween  men;  we  need  not  trouble  our-    part  of  his  value,  and  certainly  no  part 
selves  to  multiply  them.     Even  behind    of  his  greatness.    Rather,  it  is  the  very 
his  fences,  however,  he  had  a  heart  kind    thing  that  limits  him,  and  I  think  that 
for  the  outsiders,  and  I  do  not  believe    Dr.  Holmes  appeared  in  the  full  measure 
any  one  came  into  personal  relations  with    of  his  generous  personality  to  those  who 
him  who  did  not  experience  this  kind-    did  not  and  could  not  appreciate  his  cir- 
ness.    In  that  long  and  delightful  talk    cumstance,  and  not  to  those  who  formed 
I  had  with  him  on  my  return  from  Ven-    it,  and   who  from  life-long  association 
ice  (I  can  praise  the  talk  because  it  was    were  so  dear  and  comfortable  to  him. 
mainly  his),  we  spoke  of  the  status  of  do-    Those  who  best  knew  how  great  a  man 
mestics  in  the  Old  World,  and  how  fra-    he  was  were  those  who  came  from  far  to 
ternal  the  relation  of  high  and  low  was    pay  him  their  duty,  or  to  thank  him  for 
in  Italy,  while  in  England,  between  mas-    some  help  they  had  got  from  his  books, 
ter  and  man,  it  seemed  without  acknow-    or  to  ask  his  counsel  or  seek  his  sympa- 
ledgment  of  their  common   humanity,    thy.    With  all  such  he  was  most  win- 
"  Yes,"  he  said,"  I  always  felt  as  if  English    ningly  tender,  most  intelligently  patient, 
servants  expected  to  be  trampled  on;  but    I  suppose  no  great  author  was  ever  more 
I  can't  do  that.    If  they  want  to  be  tram-    visited  by  letter  and  in  person  than  he, 
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or  kept  a  faithfuler  conscience  for  his 
guests.  With  those  who  appeared  to  him 
in  the  fiesh  he  used  a  miraculous  tact, 
and  I  fancy  in  his  treatment  of  all  the 
physician  native  in  him  bore  a  character- 
istic part.  No  one  seemed  to  be  denied 
access  to  him,  but  it  was  after  a  moment 
of  preparation  that  one  was  admitted,  and 
any  one  who  was  at  all  sensitive  must 
have  felt  from  the  first  moment  in.  his 
presence  that  there  could  be  no  trespass- 
ing- in  point  of  time.  If  now  and  then 
some  insensitive  began  to  trespass,  there 
was  a  sliding-scale  of  dismissal  that  nev- 
er failed  of  its  work,  and  that  really  saved 
the  author  from  the  effect  of  intrusion. 
He  was  not  bored  because  he  would  not  be. 

I  transfer  at  random  the  impressions 
of  many  years  to  my  page,  and  I  shall 
not  try  to  observe  a  chronological  order 
in  these  memories.  Vivid  among  them 
is  that  of  a  visit  which  I  paid  him  with 
Osgood  the  publisher,  then  newly  the 
owner  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  when  I 
had  newly  become  the  sole  editor.  We 
wished  to  signalize  our  accession  to  the 
control  of  the  magazine  by  a  stroke  that 
should  tell  most  in  the  public  eye,  and 
we  thought  of  asking  Dr.  Holmes  to  do 
something  again  in  the  manner  of  the 
Autocrat  and  the  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table.  Some  letters  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  management  concern- 
ing our  wish,  and  then  Osgood  thought 
that  it  would  be  right  and  fit  for  us  to  go 
to  him  in  person.  He  proposed  the  visit, 
and  Dr.  Holmes  received  us  with  a  mind 
in  which  he  had  evidently  formulated  all 
his  thoughts  upon  the  matter.  His  main 
question  was  whether  at  his  age  of  sixty 
years  a  man  was  justified  in  seeking  to 
recall  a  public  of  the  past,  or  to  create  a 
new  public  in  the  present.  He  seemed  to 
have  looked  the  ground  over  not  only 
with  a  personal  interest  in  the  question, 
but  with  a  keen  scientific  zest  for  it  as 
something  which  it  was  delightful  to  con- 
sider in  its  generic  relations;  and  I  fancy 
that  the  pleasure  of  this  inquiry  more 
than  consoled  him  for  such  pangs  of  mis- 
giving as  he  must  have  had  in  the  per- 
sonal question.  As  commonly  happens 
in  the  solution  of  such  problems,  it  was 
not  solved;  he  w^as  very  willing  to  take 
our  minds  upon  it,  and  to  incur  the  risk, 
if  we  thought  it  well  and  were  willing  to 
share  it. 

We  came  away  rejoicing,  and  the  new 
series  began  with  the  new  year  following. 
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It  was  by  no  means  the  popular  success 
that  we  had  hoped;  not  because  the  au- 
thor had  not  a  thousand  new  things  to 
say,  or  failed  to  say  them  with  the  gust 
and  freshness  of  his  immortal  youth,  but 
because  it  was  not  well  to  disturb  a  form 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  an 
achievement  which  had  become  classic. 
It  is  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  that  people  think,  when  they  think 
of  the  peculiar  species  of  dramatic  essay 
which  the  author  invented, and  they  think 
also  of  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Ta- 
ble, because  he  followed  so  soon;  but  the 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table  came  so  long 
after, that  his  advent  alienated  rather  than 
conciliated  liking.  Very  likely,  if  the 
Poet  had  come  first  he  would  have  had 
no  second  place  in  the  affections  of  his 
readers,  for  his  talk  was  full  of  delightful 
matter;  and  at  least  one  of  the  poems 
which  graced  each  instalment  was  one 
of  the  finest  and  greatest  that  Dr.  Holmes 
ever  wTrote.  I  mean  Homesick  in  Hea- 
ven, which  seems  to  me  not  only  what  I 
have  said,  but  one  of  the  most  important, 
the  most  profoundly  pathetic  in  the  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  other 
that  in  the  same  direction  goes  so  far 
with  suggestion  so  penetrating. 

The  other  poems  were  mainly  of  a  cast 
which  did  not  win;  the  metaphysics  in 
them  were  too  much  for  the  human  inter- 
est, and  again  there  rose  a  foolish  clamor 
of  the  creeds  against  him  on  account  of 
them.  The  great  talent,  the  beautiful  and 
graceful  fancy,  the  eager  imagination  of 
the  Autocrat  could  not  avail  in  this  third 
attempt,  and  I  suppose  the  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast  Table  must  be  confessed  as 
near  a  failure  as  Dr.  Holmes  could  come. 
It  certainly  was  so  in  the  magazine  which 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  first  had  availed 
to  establish  in  the  high  place  the  period- 
ical must  always  hold  in  the  history  of 
American  literature.  Lowell  was  never 
tired  of  saying,  wrhen  he  recurred  to  the 
first  days  of  his  editorship,  that  the  mag- 
azine could  never  have  gone  at  all  with- 
out the  Autocrat  papers.  He  was  proud 
of  having  insisted  upon  Holmes's  doing 
something  for  the  new  venture,  and  he 
was  fond  of  recalling  the  author's  mis- 
givings concerning  his  contributions, 
which  later  repeated  themselves  with  too 
much  reason,  though  not  with  the  reason 
that  was  in  his  own  mind. 

He  lived  twenty- five  years  after  that 
self-question  at  sixty,  and  after  eighty  he 
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continued  to  prove  that  threescore  was 
not  the  limit  of  a  man's  intellectual  ac- 
tivity or  literary  charm.  During"  all 
that  time  the  work  he  did  in  mere  quan- 
tity was  the  work  that  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life  might  well  have  been  vain  of  doing-, 
and  it  was  of  a  quality  not  less  surpris- 
ing*. If  I  asked  him  with  any  sort  of  fair 
notice  I  could  rely  upon  him  always  for 
something  for  the  January  number,  and 
throughout  the  year  I  could  count  upon 
him  for  those  occasional  pieces  in  which 
he  so  easily  excelled  all  former  writers  of 
occasional  verse,  and  which  he  liked  to 
keep  from  the  newspapers  for  the  maga- 
zine. He  had  a  pride  in  his  promptness 
with  copy,  and  you  could  always  trust 
his  promise.  The  printer's  toe  never 
galled  the  author's  kibe  in  his  case;  he 
wished  to  have  an  early  proof,  which  he 
corrected  fastidiously,  but  not  overmuch, 
and  he  did  not  keep  it  long.  He  had 
really  done  all  his  work  in  the  manu- 
script, which  came  print  -  perfect  and 
beautifully  clear  from  his  pen,  in  that 
flowing,  graceful  hand  which  to  the  last 
kept  a  suggestion  of  the  pleasure  he  must 
have  had  in  it.  Like  all  wise  contribu- 
tors he  was  not  only  patient,  but  very 
glad  of  all  the  queries  and  challenges 
that  proof-reader  and  editor  could  accu- 
mulate on  the  margin  of  his  proofs,  and 
when  they  were  both  altogether  wrong 
he  was  still  grateful.  In  one  of  his 
poems  there  was  some  Latin  Quarter 
French,  which  our  collective  purism 
questioned,  and  I  remember  how  tender 
of  us  he  was  in  maintaining  that  in  his 
Parisian  time,  at  least,  some  ladies  beyond 
the  Seine  said  ' '  Eh,  b'en, "  instead  of  ' '  Eh, 
bien."  He  knew  that  we  must  be  always 
on  the  lookout  for  such  little  matters,  and 
he  would  not  wound  our  ignorance. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  enjoyed  praise 
more  than  he.  Of  course  he  would  not 
provoke  it,  but  if  it  came  of  itself,  he 
would  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure,  as 
long  as  a  relish  of  it  remained.  He  used 
humorously  to  recognize  his  delight  in  it, 
and  to  say  of  the  lecture  audiences  which 
in  earlier  times  hesitated  applause,  "Why 
don't  they  give  me  three  times  three?  I 
can  stand  it!"  He  himself  gave  in  the 
generous  fulness  he  desired.  He  did  not 
praise  foolishly  or  dishonestly,  though  he 
would  spare  an  open  dislike;  but  when  a 
thing  pleased  him  he  knew  how  to  say 
so  cordially  and  skilfully,  so  that  it  might 
help  as  well  as  delight.    I  suppose  no 


great  author  has  tried  more  sincerely  and 
faithfully  to  befriend  the  beginner  than 
he;  and  from  time  to  time  he  would 
commend  something  to  me  that  he  thought 
worth  looking  at,  but  never  insistently. 
In  certain  cases,  where  he  had  simply  to 
ease  a  burden  from  his  own  to  the  edito- 
rial shoulders,  he  would  ask  that  the  as- 
pirant might  be  delicately  treated.  There 
might  be  personal  reasons  for  this,  but 
usually  his  kindness  of  heart  moved  him. 
His  tastes  had  their  geographical  limit,  but 
his  sympathies  were  boundless,  and  the 
hopeless  creature  for  whom  he  interceded 
was  oftener  remote  from  Boston  and  New 
England  than  otherwise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  had  a  nature 
singularly  affectionate,  and  that  it  was 
this  which  was  at  fault  if  he  gave  some- 
what too  much  of  himself  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Class  of  '29,  and  all  the 
multitude  of  Boston  occasions,  large  and 
little,  embalmed  in  the  clear  amber  of 
his  verse,  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  amber.  If  he  were  asked  he  could 
not  deny  the  many  friendships  and  fel- 
lowships which  united  in  the  asking;  the 
immediate  reclame  from  these  things  was 
sweet  to  him ;  but  he  loved  to  comply  as 
much  as  he  loved  to  be  praised.  In  the 
pleasure  he  got  he  could  feel  himself  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  but  the  coun- 
try which  owned  him  prophet  began  per- 
haps to  feel  rather  too  much  as  if  it 
owned  him,  and  did  not  prize  his  vatici- 
nations at  all  their  worth.  Some  polite 
Bostonians  knew  him  chiefly  on  this  side, 
and  judged  him  to  their  own  detriment 
from  it. 

After  we  went  to  live  in  Cambridge, 
my  life  and  the  delight  of  it  were  so  whol- 
ly there  that  in  ten  years  I  had  hardly 
been  in  as  many  Boston  houses.  As  I  have 
said,  I  met  Dr.  Holmes  at  the  Fieldses',  and 
at  Longfellow's,  when  he  came  out  to  a 
Dante  supper,  which  was  not  often,  and 
somewhat  later  at  the  Saturday  Club  din- 
ners. One  parlous  time  at  the  publisher's 
I  recall,  when  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
and  the  Autocrat  clashed  upon  homoeop- 
athy, and  it  required  all  the  tact  of  the 
host  to  lure  them  away  from  the  danger- 
ous theme.  As  it  was,  a  battle  waged  in 
the  courteous  forms  of  Fontenoy,  went  on 
pretty  well  through  the  dinner,  and  it 
was  only  over  the  coffee  that  a  truce  was 
called.  I  need  not  say  which  was  hetero- 
dox, or  that  each  had  a  deep  and  strenuous 
conscience  in  the  matter.    I  have  always 
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felt  it  a  proof  of  his  extreme  leniency  to 
me,  unworthy,  that  the  doctor  was  able  to 
tolerate  my  own  defection  from  the  elder 
faith  in  medicine;  and  I  could  not  feel 
his  kindness  less  caressing  because  I  knew 
it  a  concession  to  an  infirmity.  He  said 
something  like,  After  all  a  good  physician 
was  the  great  matter ;  and  I  eagerly  turned 
his  clemency  to  praise  of  our  family  doc- 
tor. 

He  was  very  constant  at  the  Saturday 
Club,  as  long  as  his  strength  permitted, 
and  few  of  its  members  missed  fewer  of 
its  meetings.  He  continued  to  sit  at  its 
table  until  the  ghosts  of  Hawthorne,  of 
Agassiz,  of  Emerson,  of  Longfellow,  of 
Lowell,  out  of  others  less  famous,  bore  him 
company  there  among  the  younger  men 
in  the  flesh.  It  must  have  been  very 
melancholy,  but  nothing  could  deeply 
cloud  his  most  cheerful  spirit.  His  stren- 
uous interest  in  life  kept  him  alive  to  all 
the  things  of  it,  after  so  many  of  his 
friends  were  dead.  The  questions  which 
he  was  wont  to  deal  with  so  fondly,  so 
wisely,  the  great  problems  of  the  soul, 
were  all  the  more  vital,  perhaps,  because 
the  personal  concern  in  them  was  in- 
creased by  the  translation  to  some  other 
being  of  the  men  who  had  so  often  tried 
with  him  to  fathom  them  here.  The  last 
time  I  was  at  that  table  he  sat  alone  there 
among  those  great  memories;  but  he  was 
as  gay  as  ever  I  saw  him;  his  wit  spar- 
kled, his  humor  gleamed ;  the  poetic  touch 
was  deft  and  firm  as  of  old ;  the  serious 
curiosity,  the  instant  sympathy  remained.. 
To  the  witness  he  was  pathetic,  but  to  him- 
self he  could  only  have  been  interesting, 
as  the  figure  of  a  man  surviving,  in  an 
alien  but  not  unfriendly  present,  the  past 
which  held  so  vast  a  part  of  all  that  had 
constituted  him.  If  he  had  thoughtof  him- 
self in  this  way,  it  would  have  been  with- 
out one  emotion  of  self-pity,  such  as  more 
maudlin  souls  indulge,  but  with  a  love  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  as  keenly  alert  as 
in  his  prime. 

For  three  privileged  years  I  lived  all 
but  next-door  neighbor  of  Dr.  Holmes 
in  that  part  of  Beacon  Street  wThither  he 
removed  after  he  left  his  old  home  in 
Charles  Street,  and  during  these  years  I 
saw  him  rather  often.  We  were  both  on 
the  water  side,  which  means  so  much 
more  than  the  words  say,  and  our  library 
windows  commanded  the  same  general 
view  of  the  Charles  rippling  out  into  the 
Cambridge  marshes  and  the  sunsets,  and 


curving  eastward  under  Long  Bridge, 
through  shipping  that  increased  onward 
to  the  sea.  He  said  that  you  could  count 
fourteen  towns  and  villages  in  the  com- 
pass of  that  view,  with  the  three  conspic- 
uous monuments  accenting  the  different 
attractions  of  it:  the  tower  of  Memorial 
Hall  at  Harvard;  the  obelisk  on  Bunker 
Hill;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  that 
bulk  of  Tufts  College  which  he  said 
he  expected  to  greet  his  eyes  the  first 
thing  when  he  opened  them  in  the  other 
world.  But  the  prospect,  though  gener- 
ally the  same,  had  certain  precious  differ- 
ences for  each  of  us,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  he  valued  himself  as  much  upon  as 
I  did.  I  have  a  notion  that  he  fancied 
these  were  to  be  enjoyed  best  in  his  libra- 
ry through  two  oval  panes  let  into  the 
bay  there  apart  from  the  windows,  for 
he  was  apt  to  make  you  come  and  look 
out  of  them  if  you  got  to  talking  of  the 
view  before  you  left.  In  this  pleasant 
study  he  lived  among  the  books,  which 
seemed  to  multiply  from  case  to  case  and 
shelf  to  shelf,  and  climb  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Everything  was  in  exquisite 
order,  and  the  desk  where  he  wrote  was  as 
scrupulously  neat  as  if  the  sloven  disar- 
ray of  most  authors1  desks  were  impossi- 
ble to  him.  He  had  a  number  of  ingen- 
ious little  contrivances  for  helping  his 
work,  which  he  liked  to  show  you ;  for  a 
time  a  revolving  book-case  at  the  corner 
of  his  desk  seemed  to  be  his  pet;  and  af- 
ter that  came  his  fountain-pen,  which  he 
used  with  due  observance  of  its  fountain 
principle,  though  he  was  tolerant  of  me 
when  I  said  I  always  dipped  mine  in  the 
inkstand ;  it  was  a  merit  in  his  eyes  to 
use  a  fountain-pen  in  anywise.  After  you 
had  gone  over  these  objects  writh  him,  and 
perhaps  taken  a  peep  at  something  he  was 
examining  through  his  microscope,  he  sat 
down  at  one  corner  of  his  hearth,  and  in- 
vited you  to  an  easy-chair  at  the  other. 
His  talk  was  always  considerate  of  your 
wish  to  be  heard,  but  the  person  who 
wished  to  talk  when  he  could  listen  to  Dr. 
Holmes  was  his  own  victim,  and  always 
the  loser.  If  you  were  well  advised  you 
kept  yourself  to  the  question  and  response 
which  manifested  your  interest  in  what 
he  was  saying,  and  let  him  talk  on,  with 
his  sweet  smile,  and  that  husky  laugh  he 
broke  softly  into  at  times.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  very  well  when  you  came  in 
upon  him;  then  he  would  name  his  trou- 
ble, with  a  scientific  zest  and  accuracy, 
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and  pass  quickly  to  other  matters.  As  I 
have  noted,  he  was  interested  in  himself 
only  on  the  universal  side ;  and  he  liked 
to  find  his  peculiarity  in  you  better  than 
to  keep  it  his  own ;  he  suffered  a  visible 
disappointment  if  he  could  not  make  you 
think  or  say  you  were  so  and  so  too.  The 
querulous  note  was  not  in  his  most  cheer- 
ful register;  he  would  not  dwell  upon  a 
specialized  grief  ;  though  sometimes  I 
have  known  him  touch  very  lightly  and 
currently  upon  a  slight  annoyance,  or  dis- 
relish for  this  or  that.  As  he  grew  older, 
he  must  have  had,  of  course,  an  old  man's 
disposition  to  speak  of  his  infirmities;  but 
it  was  fine  to  see  him  catch  himself  up  in 
this,  when  he  became  conscious  of  it,  and 
stop  short  with  an  abrupt  turn  to  some- 
thing else.  With  a  real  interest,  which 
he  gave  humorous  excess,  he  would  cele- 
brate some  little  ingenious  thing  that  had 
fallen  in  his  way,  and  I  have  heard  him 
expatiate  with  childlike  delight  upon  the 
merits  of  a  new  razor  he  had  got:  a  sort 
of  mower,  which  he  could  sweep  reckless- 
ly over  cheek  and  chin  without  the  least 
danger  of  cutting  himself.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  he  asked  me  if  he  had  ever 
shown  me  that  miraculous  razor;  and  I 
doubt  if  he  quite  liked  my  saying  I  had 
seen  one  of  the  same  kind. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  enjoyed  sitting 
at  his  chimney-corner  rather  as  the  type 
of  a  person  having  a  good  time  than  as 
such  a  person ;  he  would  rather  be  up  and 
about  something,  taking  down  a  book, 
making  a  note,  going  again  to  his  little 
windows,  and  asking  you  if  you  had  seen 
the  crows  yet  that  sometimes  alighted  on 
the  shoals  left  bare  by  the  ebb-tide  behind 
the  house.  The  reader  will  recall  his  love- 
ly poem,  My  Aviary,  which  deals  with 
the  winged  life  of  that  pleasant  prospect. 
I  shared  with  him  in  the  flock  of  wild- 
ducks  which  used  to  come  into  our  neigh- 
bor waters  in  spring  when  the  ice  broke 
up,  and  staid  as  long  as  the  smallest  space 
of  brine  remained  unfettered  in  the  fall. 
He  was  graciously  willing  I  should  share 
in  them,  and  in  the  cloud  of  gulls  which 
drifted  about  in  the  currents  of  the  sea  and 
sky  there,  almost  the  whole  year  round.,  I 
did  not  pretend  an  original  right  to  them, 
coming  so  late  as  I  did  to  the  place,  and  I 
think  my  deference  pleased  him. 

As  I  have  said,  he  liked  his  fences,  or 
at  least  liked  you  to  respect  them,  or  to 
be  sensible  of  them.  As  often  as  I  went 
to  see  him  I  was  made  to  wait  in  the  little 


reception-room  below,  and  never  shown 
at  once  to  his  study.  My  name  would 
be  carried  up,  and  I  would  hear  him  veri- 
fying my  presence  from  the  maid  through 
the  opened  door ;  then  there  came  a  cheery 
cry  of  welcome:  "  Is  that  you?  Come  up, 
come  up!"  and  I  found  him  sometimes 
half-way  down  the  stairs  to  meet  me. 
He  would  make  an  excuse  for  having  kept 
me  below  a  moment,  and  say  something 
about  the  rule  he  had  to  observe  in  all 
cases,  as  if  he  would  not  have  me  feel  his 
fence  a  personal  thing.  I  was  aware  how 
thoroughly  his  gentle  spirit  pervaded  the 
whole  house ;  the  Irish  maid  who  opened 
the  door  had  the  effect  of  being  a  neigh- 
bor too,  and  of  being  in  the  joke  of  the 
little  formality;  she  apologized  in  her 
turn  for  the  reception-room ;  there  was 
certainly  nothing  trampled  upon  in  her 
manner,  but  affection  and  reverence  for 
him  whose  gate  she  guarded,  with  some- 
thing like  the  sentiment  she  would  have 
cherished  for  a  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
but  nicely  differenced  and  adjusted  to  the 
Autocrat's  peculiar  merits. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  that  place,  a  vis- 
itant who  had  lately  knocked  at  my  own 
door  was  about  to  enter.  I  met  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  on  the  landing  of  the 
stairs  outside  his  study,  and  he  led  me  in 
for  the  few  moments  we  could  spend  to- 
gether. He  spoke  of  the  shadow  so  near, 
and  said  he  supposed  there  could  be  no 
hope,  but  he  did  not  refuse  the  cheer  I 
offered  him  from  my  ignorance  against 
Jnis  knowledge,  and  at  something  that 
was  thought  or  said  he  smiled,  with  even 
a  breath  of  laughter,  so  potent  is  the  wont 
of  a  lifetime,  though  his  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  his  voice  broke  with  his 
words.  Those  who  have  sorrowed  deep- 
est will  understand  this  best. 

It  was  during  the  few  years  of  our 
Beacon  Street  neighborhood  that  he  spent 
those  hundred  days  abroad  in  his  last  vis- 
it to  England  and  France.  He  was  full 
of  their  delight  when  he  came  back,  and 
my  propinquity  gave  me  the  advantage 
of  hearing  him  speak  of  them  at  first 
hand.  He  whimsically  pleased  himself 
most  with  his  Derby-day  experiences,  and 
enjoyed  contrasting  the  crowd  and  occa- 
sion with  that  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ear- 
lier, when  he  had  seen  some  famous  race 
of  the  Derby  won;  nothing  else  in  Eng- 
land seemed  to  have  moved  him  so  much, 
though  all  that  royalties,  dignities,  and 
celebrities  could  well  do  for  him  had  been 
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done.  Of  certain  things  that  happened 
to  him,  characteristic  of  the  English,  and 
interesting"  to  him  in  their  relation  to 
himself  through  his  character  of  univer- 
sally interested  man,  he  spoke  freely;  but 
he  has  said  what  he  chose  to  the  public 
about  them,  and  I  have  no  right  to  say 
more.  The  thing  that  most  vexed  him 
during  his  sojourn  apparently  was  to 
have  been  described  in  one  of  the  London 
papers  as  quite  deaf;  and  I  could  truly 
say  to  him  that  I  had  never  imagined 
him  at  all  deaf,  or  heard  him  accused  of 
it  before.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  a 
little  hard  of  hearing*  on  one  side.  But 
it  isn't  deafness.'" 

He  had,  indeed,  few  or  none  of  the 
infirmities  of  age  that  made  themselves 
painfully  or  inconveniently  evident.  He 
carried  his  slight  figure  erect,  and  until 
his  latest  years  his  step  was  quick  and 
sure.  Once  he  spoke  of  the  lessened 
height  of  old  people,  apropos  of  some- 
thing that  was  said,  and  "They  will 
shrink,  you  know,"  he  said,  as  if  he  were 
not  at  all  concerned  in  the  fact  himself. 
If  you  met  him  in  the  street,  you  en- 
countered a  spare,  carefully  dressed  old 
gentleman,  with  a  clean-shaven  face  and 
a  friendly  smile,  qualified  by  the  invol- 
untary frown  of  his  thick,  senile  brows; 
well  coated,  lustrously  shod,  well  gloved, 
in  a  silk  hat,  latterly  wound  with  a 
mourning- weed.  Sometimes  he  did  not 
know  you  when  he  knew  you  quite  well, 
and  at  such  times  I  think  it  was  kind  to 
spare  his  years  the  fatigue  of  recalling 
your  identity;  at  any  rate,  I  am  glad  of 
the  times  when  I  did  so.  In  society  he 
had  the  same  vagueness,  the  same  dim- 
ness; but  after  the  moment  he  needed  to 
make  sure  of  you,  he  was  as  vivid  as 
ever  in  his  life.  He  made  me  think  of  a 
bed  of  embers  on  which  the  ashes  have 
thinly  gathered,  and  which,  when  these 
are  breathed  away,  sparkles  and  tinkles 
keenly  up  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new- 
ly kindled  fire.  He  did  not  mind  talking 
about  his  age, and  I  fancied  rather  enjoyed 
doing  so.  Its  approaches  interested  him; 
if  he  was  going,  he  liked  to  know  just 
how  and  when  he  was  going.  Once  he 
spoke  of  his  lasting  strength  in  terms  of 
imaginative  humor:  he  was  still  so  in- 
tensely interested  in  nature,  the  universe, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  not  like 
an  old  man  so  much  as  a  lusty  infant 
which  struggles  against  having  the  breast 
snatched  from  it.     He  laughed  at  the  no- 


tion of  this,  with  that  impersonal  relish, 
which  seemed  to  me  singularly  charac- 
teristic of  the  self-consciousness  so  marked 
in  him.  I  never  heard  one  lugubrious 
word  from  him  in  regard  to  his  years. 
He  liked  your  sympathy  on  all  grounds 
where  he  could  have  it  self-respectfully, 
but  he  was  a  most  manly  spirit,  and  he 
would  not  have  had  it  even  as  a  type  of 
the  universal  decay.  Possibly  he  would 
have  been  interested  to  have  you  share 
in  that  analysis  of  himself  which  he  was 
always  making,  if  such  a  thing  could 
have  been. 

He  had  not  much  patience  with  the 
unmanly  craving  for  sympathy  in  oth- 
ers, and  chiefly  in  our  literary  craft, 
which  is  somewhat  ignobly  given  to  it, 
though  he  was  patient,  after  all.  He  used 
to  say,  and  I  believe  he  has  said  it  in 
print,  that  unless  a  man  could  show  a 
good  reason  for  writing  verse,  it  was  rath- 
er against  him,  and  a  proof  of  weakness. 
I  suppose  this  severe  conclusion  was 
something  he  had  reached  after  dealing 
with  innumerable  small  poets  who  sought 
the  light  in  him  with  verses  that  no  edi- 
tor would  admit  to  print.  Yet  of  mor- 
bidness he  was  often  very  tender;  he 
knew  it  to  be  disease,  something  that 
must  be  scientifically  rather  than  ethi- 
cally treated.  He  was  in  the  same  de- 
gree kind  to  any  sensitiveness,  for  he 
was  himself  as  sensitive  as  he  was  man- 
ly, and  he  was  most  delicately  sensitive 
to  any  rightful  social  claim  upon  him. 
I  was  once  at  a  dinner  with  him,  where 
he  was  in  some  sort  my  host,  in  a  com- 
pany of  people  whom  he  had  not  seen 
me  with  before,  and  he  made  a  point  of 
acquainting  me  with  each  of  them.  It 
did  not  matter  that  I  knew  most  of  them 
already;  the  proof  of  his  thoughtfulness 
was  precious,  and  I  wTas  sorry  when  I  had 
to  disappoint  it  by  confessing  a  previous 
knowledge. 

I  had  three  memorable  meetings  with 
him  not  very  long  before  he  died:  one  a 
year  before,  and  the  other  two  within  a 
few  months  of  the  end.  The  first  of  these 
was  at  luncheon  in  the  summer-house  of 
a  friend  whose  hospitality  made  it  sum- 
mer the  year  round,  and  we  all  went  out 
to  meet  him,  when  he  drove  up  in  his 
open  carriage,  with  the  little  sunshade  in 
his  hand,  which  he  took  with  him  for 
protection  against  the  heat,  and  also,  a 
little,  I  think,  for  the  whim  of  it.  He 
sat  a  moment  after  he  arrived,  as  if  to 
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orient  himself  in  respect  to  each  of  us. 
Beside  the  gifted  hostess,  there  was  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  American  es- 
sayists, and  the  Autocrat  seemed  at  once 
to  find  himself  singularly  at  home  with 
the  people  who  greeted  him.  There  was 
no  interval  needed  for  fanning  away  the 
ashes;  he  tinkled  up  before  he  entered 
the  house,  and  at  the  table  he  was  as 
vivid  and  scintillant  as  I  ever  saw  him, 
if  indeed  I  ever  saw  him  as  much  so. 
The  talk  began  at  once,  and  we  left  it 
mostly  to  him,  after  we  had  made  him 
believe  that  there  was  nothing  egotistic 
in  his  taking  the  word,  or  turning  it  in 
illustration  from  himself  upon  universal 
matters.  I  spoke  among  other  things  of 
some  humble  ruins  on  the  road  to  Glouces- 
ter, which  gave  the  way-side  a  very  aged 
look;  the  tumbled  foundation-stones  of 
poor  bits  of  houses,  and  "Ah,"  he  said, 
"the  cellar  and  the  well?"  He  added,  to 
the  company  generally,  "Do  you  know 
what  I  think  are  the  two  lines  of  mine 
that  go  as  deep  as  any  others,  in  a  cer- 
tain direction?"  and  he  began  to  repeat 
stragglingly  certain  verses  from  one  of 
his  earlier  poems,  until  he  came  to  the 
closing  couplet.  But  I  will  give  them 
in  full,  because  in  going  to  look  them  up 
I  have  found  them  so  lovely,  and  because 
I  can  hear  his  voice  again  in  every  fond- 
ly accented  syllable : 

"  Who  sees  unmoved,  a  ruin  at  his  feet, 
The  lowliest  home  where  human  hearts  have 
beat? 

The  hearth-stone,  shaded  with  the  bistre  stain, 
A  century's  showery  torrents  wash  in  vain ; 
Its  starving  orchard  where  the  thistle  blows, 
And  mossy  trunks  still  mark  the  broken  rows ; 
Its  chimney-loving  poplar,  oftenest  seen 
Next  an  old  roof,  or  where  a  roof  has  been ; 
Its  knot-grass,  plantain, — all  the  social  weeds, 
Man's   mute   companions  following  where  he 
leads ; 

Its  dwarfed  pale  flowers,  that  show  their  strag- 

'  gling  heads, 
Sown  by  the  wind  from  grass  -  choked  garden 
beds ; 

Its  woodbine  creeping  where  it  used  to  climb; 
Its  roses  breathing  of  the  olden  time ; 
All  the  poor  shows  the  curious  idler  sees, 
As  life's  thin  shadows  waste  by  slow  degrees4 
Till  naught  remains,  the  saddening  tale  to  tell, 
Save  last  life's  wrecks — the  cellar  and  the  well!" 

The  poet's  chaunting  voice  rose  with  a 
triumphant  swell  in  the  climax,  and 
"There,"  he  said,  "isn't  it  so?  The  cel- 
lar and  the  well — they  can't  be  thrown 
down  or  burnt  up;  they  are  the  human 
monuments  that  last  longest,  and  defy 
decay."    He  rejoiced  openly  in  the  sym- 


pathy that  recognized  with  him  the  divi- 
nation of  a  most  pathetic,  most  signal  fact, 
and  he  repeated  the  last  couplet  again  at 
our  entreaty,  glad  to  be  entreated  for  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  all  will  agree 
with  him  concerning  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  lines,  but  I  think  all  must 
feel  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  picture  to 
which  they  give  the  final  touch. 

He  said  a  thousand  witty  and  brilliant 
things  that  day,  but  his  pleasure  in  this 
gave  me  the  most  pleasure,  and  I  recall 
the  passage  distinctly  out  of  the  dimness 
that  covers  the  rest.  He  chose  to  figure 
us  younger  men,  in  touching  upon  the 
literary  circumstance  of  the  past  and 
present,  as  representative  of  modern  feel- 
ing and  thinking,  and  himself  as  no  long- 
er contemporary.  We  knew  he  did  this 
to  be  contradicted,  and  we  protested,  af- 
fectionately, fervently,  with  all  our  hearts 
and  minds;  and  indeed  there  were  none 
of  his  generation  who  had  lived  more- 
widely  into  ours.  He  was  not  a  prophet 
like  Emerson,  nor  ever  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  like  Whittier  or  Lowell. 
His  note  was  heard  rather  amid  the  sweet 
security  of  streets,  but  it  was  always  for 
a  finer  and  gentler  civility.  He  imagined 
no  new  rule  of  life,  and  no  philosophy  or 
theory  of  life  will  be  known  by  his  name. 
He  was  not  constructive;  he  was  essen- 
tially observant,  and  in  this  he  showed 
the  scientific  nature.  He  made  his  reader 
known  to  himself,  first  in  the  little,  and 
then  in  the  larger  things.  From  first  to 
last  he  was  a  censor,  but  a  most  winning 
and  delightful  censor,  who  could  make  us 
feel  that  our  faults  were  other  people's, 
and  who  was  not  wont 

"  To  bait  his  homilies  with  his  brother  worms." 

At  one  period  he  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
scorner,  as  far  as  Reform  was  concerned, 
or  perhaps  reformers,  who  are  so  often 
tedious  and  ridiculous;  but  he  seemed  to 
get  a  new  heart  with  the  new  mind  which 
came  to  him  when  he  began  to  write  the 
Autocrat  papers,  and  the  light  mocker  of 
former  days  became  the  serious  and  com- 
passionate thinker,  to  whom  most  truly 
nothing  that  was  human  was  alien.  His 
readers  trusted  and  loved  him ;  few  men 
have  ever  written  so  intimately  with  so 
much  dignity,  and  perhaps  none  has  so 
endeared  himself  by  saying  just  the  thing 
for  his  reader  that  his  reader  could  not 
say  for  himself.  He  sought  the  universal 
through  himself  in  others,  and  he  found 
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to  his  delight  and  theirs  that  the  most 
universal  thing"  was  often,  if  not  always, 
the  most  personal  thing. 

In  my  later  meetings  with  him  I  was 
struck  more  and  more  by  his  gentleness. 
I  believe  that  men  are  apt  to  grow  gen- 
tler as  they  grow  older,  unless  they  are 
of  the  curmudgeon  type,  which  rusts  and 
crusts  with  age,  but  with  Dr.  Holmes  the 
gentleness  was  peculiarly  marked.  He 
seemed  to  shrink  from  all  things  that 
could  provoke  controversy,  or  even  dif- 
ference; he  waived  what  might  be  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  and  rather  sought  the 
things  that  he  could  agree  with  you  upon. 
In  the  last  talk  I  had  with  him  he  ap- 
peared to  have  no  grudge  left,  except  for 
the  puritanic  orthodoxy  in  which  he  had 
been  bred  as  a  child.  This  he  was  not 
able  to  forgive,  though  its  tradition  was 
interwoven  with  what  was  tenderest  and 
dearest  in  his  recollections  of  childhood. 
We  spoke  of  puritan  ism,  and  I  said  I 
sometimes  wondered  what  could  be  the 
mind  of  a  man  toward  life  who  had  not 
been  reared  in  its  awful  shadow,  say 
an  English  Churchman,  or  a  Continental 
Catholic;  and  he  said  he  could  not  ima- 
gine, and  that  he  did  not  believe  such  a 
man  could  at  all  enter  into  our  feelings; 
puritanism,  he  seemed  to  think,  made  an 
essential  and  ineradicable  difference.  I  do 
not  believe  he  had  any  of  that  false  sen- 
timent which  attributes  virtue  of  charac- 
ter to  severity  of  creed,  while  it  owns  the 
creed  to  be  wrong. 

He  differed  from  Longfellow  in  often 
speaking  of  his  contemporaries.  He  spoke 
of  them  frankly,  but  with  an  appreciative 
rather  than  a  censorious  criticism.  Of 
Longfellow  himself  he  said  that  day, 
when  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  writing 
about  him,  and  that  he  seemed  to  me  a 
man  without  error,  that  he  could  think 
of  but  one  error  in  him,  and  that  was  an 
error  of  taste,  of  almost  merely  literary 
taste.  It  was  at  an  earlier  time  that  he 
talked  of  Lowell,  after  his  death,  and  told 
me  that  Lowell  once  in  the  fever  of  his 
antislavery  apostolate  had  written  him, 
urging  him  strongly,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
to  come  out  for  the  cause  he  had  himself 
so  much  at  heart.  Afterwards  Lowell 
wrote  again,  owning  himself  wrong  in 
his  appeal,  which  he  had  come  to  recog- 
nize as  invasive.  "He  was  ten  years 
younger  than  I,"  said  the  doctor. 

I  found  him  that  day  I  speak  of  in  his 
house  at  Beverly  Farms,  where  he  had  a 


pleasant  study  in  a  corner  by  the  porch, 
and  he  met  me  with  all  the  cheeriness  of 
old.  But  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
greatly  broken  up  by  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring something  that  might  be  read  at 
some  commemorative  meeting,  and  had 
suffered  from  finding  first  that  he  could 
not  write  something  specially  for  it. 
Even  the  copying  and  adapting  an  old 
poem  had  overtaxed  him,  and  in  this  he 
showed  the  failing  powers  of  age.  But 
otherwise  he  was  still  young,  intellectu- 
ally; that  is,  there  was  no  failure  of  in- 
terest in  intellectual  things,  especially 
literary  things.  Some  new  book  lay  on 
the  table  at  his  elbow,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  had  seen  it,  and  made  some  joke  about 
his  having  had  the  good  luck  to  read  it, 
and  have  it  lying  by  him  a  few  days  be- 
fore when  the  author  called.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  schooled  himself  against 
an  old  man's  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
past  or  not,  but  I  know  that  he  seldom 
did  so.  That  morning,  however,  he  made 
several  excursions  into  it,  and  told  me 
that  his  youthful  satire  of  the  Spectre 
Pig  had  been  provoked  by  a  poem  of  the 
eldest  Dana's,  where  a  phantom  horse  had 
been  seriously  employed,  with  an  effect 
of  anticlimax  which  he  had  found  irre- 
sistible. Another  foray  was  to  recall  the 
oppression  and  depression  of  his  early  re- 
ligious associations,  and  to  speak  with 
moving  tenderness  of  his  father,  whose 
hard  doctrine  as  a  minister  was  without 
effect  upon  his  own  kindly  nature. 

In  a  letter  written  to  me  a  few  weeks 
after  this  time,  upon  an  occasion  when 
he  divined  that  some  word  from  him 
would  be  more  than  commonly  dear,  he 
recurred  to  the  feeling  he  then  expressed: 
"Fifty-six  years  ago — more  than  half  a 
century — I  lost  my  own.  father,  his  age 
being  seventy  -  three  years.  As  I  have 
reached  that  period  of  life,  passed  it,  and 
now  left  it  far  behind,  my  recollections 
seem  to  brighten  and  bring  back  my  boy- 
hood and  early  manhood  in  a  clearer  and 
fairer  light  than  it  came  to  me  in  my 
middle  decades.  I  have  often  wished  of 
late  years  that  I  could  tell  him  how  I 
cherished  his  memory;  perhaps  I  may 
have  the  happiness  of  saying  all  I  long 
to  tell  him  on  the  other  side  of  that  thin 
partition  which  I  love  to  think  is  all  that 
divides  us." 

Men  are  never  long  together  without 
speaking  of  women,  and  I  said  how  in- 
evitably men's  lives  ended  where  they 
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began,  in  the  keeping*  of  women,  and 
their  strength  failed  at  last  and  surren- 
dered itself  to  their  care.  I  had  not  fin- 
ished before  I  was  made  to  feel  that  I  was 
poaching,  and  "Yes,11  said  the  owner  of 
the  preserve,  "I  have  spoken  of  that,1' 
and  he  went  on  to  tell  me  just  where. 
He  was  not  going  to  have  me  suppose  I 
had  invented  those  notions,  and  I  could 
not  do  less  than  own  that  I  must  have 
found  them  in  his  book,  and  forgotten  it. 

He  spoke  of  his  pleasant  summer  life  in 
the  air,  at  once  soft  and  fresh,  of  that 
lovely  coast,  and  of  his  drives  up  and 
down  the  country  roads.  Sometimes  this 
lady  and  sometimes  that  came  for  him, 
and  one  or  two  habitually,  but  he  always 
had  his  own  carriage  ordered,  if  they 
failed,  that  he  might  not  fail  of  his  drive 
in  any  fair  weather.  His  cottage  was 
not  immediately  on  the  sea,  but  in  full 
siorht  of  it,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  the 
sea  about  it,  as  there  is  in  all  that  incom- 
parable region,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
could  have  been  at  home  anywhere  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  salt  breath. 

I  was  anxious  not  to  outstay  his 
strength,  and  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  clock 
in  frequent  glances.  I  saw  that  he  fol- 
lowed me  in  one  of  these,  and  I  said  that 
I  knew  what  his  hours  were,  and  I  was 
watching  so  that  I  might  go  away  in 
time,  and  then  he  sweetly  protested.  Did 
I  like  that  chair  I  was  sitting  in?  It  was 
a  gift  to  him,  and  he  said  who  gave  it, 
with  a  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  was  very 
charming,  as  if  he  liked  the  association  of 
the  thing  with  his  friend.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  excuse  the  formal  look  of  his 
bookcases,  which  were  filled  with  sets,  and 
presented  some  phalanxes  of  fiction  in 
rather  severe  array. 

When  I  rose  to  go,  he  was  concerned 
about  my  being  able  to  find  my  way 
readily  to  the  station,  and  he  told  me 
how  to  go,  and  what  turns  to  take,  as  if 
he  liked  realizing  the  way  to  himself.  I 
believe  he  did  not  walk  much  of  late 
years,  and  I  fancy  he  found  much  the 
same  pleasure  in  letting  his  imagination 
make  this  excursion  to  the  station  with 
me  that  he  would  have  found  in  actually 
going. 

I  saw  him  once  more,  but  only  once, 
when  a  day  or  two  later  he  drove  up  by 
our  hotel  in  Magnolia  toward  the  cottage 
where  his  secretary  was  lodging.  He 
saw  us  from  his  carriage,  and  called  us 
gayly  to  him,  to  make  us  rejoice  with 


him  at  having  finally  got  that  commem- 
orative poem  off  his  mind.  He  made  a 
jest  of  the  trouble  it  had  cost  him,  even 
some  sleeplessness,  and  said  he  felt  now 
like  a  convalescent.  He  was  all  bright- 
ness, and  friendliness,  and  eagerness  to 
make  us  feel  his  mood,  through  what  was 
common  to  us  all ;  and  I  am  glad  that 
this  last  impression  of  him  is  so  one  with 
the  first  I  ever  had,  and  with  that  which 
every  reader  receives  from  his  work. 

That  is  bright,  and  friendly  and  eager 
too,  for  it  is  throughout  the  very  expres- 
sion of  himself.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  if  an 
author  disappoints  even  the  unreasonable 
expectation  of  the  reader,  whom  his  art 
has  invited  to  love  him  ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Holmes  could  inflict  this 
disappointment.  Certainly  he  could  dis- 
appoint no  reasonable  expectation,  no  in- 
telligent expectation.  What  he  wrote, 
that  he  was,  and  every  one  felt  this  who 
met  him.  He  has  therefore  not  died,  as 
some  men  die,  the  remote  impersonal  sort, 
but  he  is  yet  thrillingly  alive  in  every 
page  of  his  books.  The  quantity  of  his 
literature  is  not  great,  but  the  quality  is 
very  surprising,  and  surprising  first  of  all 
as  equality.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  he  wrote  one  man,  of  course  in  his 
successive  consciousnesses.  Perhaps  ev- 
ery one  does  this,  but  his  work  gives  the 
impression  of  an  uncommon  continuity, 
in  spite  of  its  being  the  effect  of  a  later 
and  an  earlier  impulse  so  very  marked  as 
to  have  made  the  later  an  astonishing 
revelation  to  those  who  thought  they 
knew  him.  I  remember  Emerson's  say- 
ing to  me  that  every  one  had  supposed 
Holmes  had  fully  said  himself,  or  at  least 
given  the  compass  of  his  powers,  when 
the  Autocrat  papers  came  to  confound 
and  amaze  even  his  friends. 

It  is  not  for  me  in  such  a  paper  as  this 
to  attempt  any  judgment  of  his  work.  I 
have  loved  it,  as  I  loved  him,  with 
a  sense  of  its  limitations  which  is  by  no 
means  a  censure  of  its  excellences.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  cared  to  transcend ; 
he  liked  bounds,  he  liked  horizons,  the 
constancy  of  shores.  If  he  put  to  sea,  he 
kept  in  sight  of  land,  like  the  ancient 
navigators.  He  did  not  discover  new 
continents;  and  I  will  own  that  I,  for  my 
part,  should  not  have  liked  to  sail  with 
Columbus.  I  think  one  can  safely  affirm 
that  as  great  and  as  useful  men  staid 
behind,  and  found  an  America  of  the  mind 
without  stirring  from  their  thresholds. 
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BY  HENRY  G 

rpHOUGH  Sunday  Sam  was  not  always 
X  the  most  cheerful  companion  that 
Overcoats  could  have  selected,  he  was 
the  only  companion  who  had  ever  select- 
ed Overcoats;  and  Overcoats  was  by  na- 
ture so  averse  to  labor  in  any  form  that, 
even  in  the  matter  of  a  partner,  he  was 
willing  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  other 
fellow. 

He  started  south  one  fall  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  a  winter  that  the  Weather  Bureau 
had  prophesied  would  be  unusually  severe. 
But  he  journeyed  so  leisurely  that  the 
cold  wave  overtook  him  somewhere  in 
North  Carolina. 

He  set  about  to  replenish  his  wardrobe, 
but  found  to  his  horror  that  every  man 
who  owned  an  overcoat  was  wearing  it. 
The  cold  wave  had  pushed  on  to  Alabama 
and  Florida,  and  he  argued  that  the  farther 
south  he  followed  it,  the  greater  would  be 
his  chances  of  freezing  to  death.  So  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  north,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  a  raging  snow-storm  set  out  for 
a  clime  where  cold  was  so  common  that 
people  had  winter  clothing  to  spare. 

The  frightful  experience  of  those  few 
days  so  impressed  itself  upon  his  imagina- 
tion that  never  thereafter  was  he  without 
an  overcoat,  usually  three  or  four  of  them, 
which  he  wore  winter  and  summer,  in  or- 
der to  be  prepared  for  the  most  sudden 
drop  in  temperature.  It  was  in  this  way, 
though  later,  that  he  came  to  be  known 
as  Overcoats. 

The  man  who  first  came  to  his  rescue 
was  no  philanthropic  millionaire.  His 
benefactor  was  a  fellow-wanderer  whom 
he  met  at  a  freight -yard  "hang -out" 
near  Washington.  He  was  the  only  per- 
son there  when  Overcoats,  purple  with 
cold,  staggered  up  and  fell  in  a  chill  to 
the  ground.  In  a  trice  the  stranger  had 
Overcoats's  wet  clothes  off,  and  a  warm 
flannel  shirt  and  the  stranger's  own  over- 
coat on  him,  a  half-pint  of  "whiskey  in  him, 
a  cozy  shelter  of  railroad  ties  built  over 
him,  and  a  roaring  fire  blazing  in  front  of 
him,  his  clothes  drying  and  a  meal  cook- 
ing. Overcoats  looked  at  the  man  in 
amazement.  Although  he  had  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  anything  for 
himself,  still  less  had  he  been  in  the  habit 
of  having  other  people  do  anything  for 
him. 
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"Wat's  yer  name?"  asked  Overcoats,  as 
he  roused  himself  at  last  at  the  stranger's 
command  to  eat  the  steak  and  potatoes 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

"Sam.    Have  some  coffee?" 

"You  bet.  Any  relation  o'  that  good 
Sam  Harrin'ton  I  heard  a  Salvation  Army 
guy  talkin'  about  one  Sunday?" 

"Samaritan,  yer  mean.  I  guess  not; 
just  Sam." 

"  Well,  yer  some  sort  of  a  Sunday  Sam 
anyhow,  fer  yer  saved  my  life,  by  jing." 

And  "  Sunday  Sam  "  he  was  from  that 
day  forth. 

Persuaded  that  he  really  had  saved 
Overcoats's  life,  Sam  at  once  began  to 
take  a  proprietary  interest  in  it.  He  felt 
responsible  for  it,  and  in  this  way  the 
strange  partnership  began. 

For  Sunday  Sam  was  a  hustler.  He 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  busily 
employed,  usually  at  something  for  the 
comfort  of  Overcoats. 

From  the  time  Overcoats  fell  in  with 
Sunday  Sam  he  lived  in  clover.  For  Sam 
was  but  a  "scab"  tramp  at  best.  If  he 
could  not  get  what  he  wanted  by  asking 
for  it,  he  would  work  for  it;  but  no  mat- 
ter how  remunerative  the  job  or  how 
long  it  might  promise  to  last,  two  or  three 
days  was  the  limit  of  his  effective  effort. 
Days  of  brightness  and  good-nature.  For 
Sam  was  not  only  always  happy  himself 
while  working,  but  he  had  the  faculty  of 
keeping  all  about  him  in  good-humor  with 
his  stories,  his  jokes,  and  his  droll  sayings. 

Then,  as  if  to  seek  a  safety-valve  for 
his  superabundant  good  spirits,  he  would 
go  on  a  great  spree  with  Overcoats.  They 
would  wind  up  the  evening  together  with 
a  bottle  of  anything  containing  alcohol, 
until  they  fell  asleep. 

Sam  would  wake  up  late  in  the  after- 
noon with  a  fearful  case  of  remorse. 
Overcome  with  shame  and  disgust,  he 
would  insist  on  immediately  putting  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible  between  him- 
self and  the  scene  of  his  latest  orgy. 

Sam's  remorse  would  last  until  he  se- 
cured work.  Then  he  would  again  be- 
come bright  and  cheerful — while  he  was 
working.  But  as  work  always  involved 
another  spree  and  more  remorse,  it  can 
readily  be  understood  that  Sam  was  often 
a  trying  companion,  especially  as  Over- 
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coats  naturally  saw  little  of  him  during 
those  periods  when  he  was  in  good  spirits. 
There  were  two  other  points  on  which 
Sam  was  insistent.  He  would  not  work, 
beg,  nor  travel  on  Sunday,  and  he  would 
not  enter  the  State  of  New  York. 

While  Overcoats  saAV  no  sense  in  these 
cranky  notions,  he  soon  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  change  Sam's  opin- 
ions, and  that  to  run  counter  to  them 
would  be  to  dissolve  a  partnership  the 
material  benefits  of  which  were  entirely 
on  his  own  side.  So  he  gracefully  ac- 
cepted the  evil  with  the  good;  but  deep 
in  his  heart  he  determined  to  find  out  the 
reason  of  these  unreasonable  prejudices, 
and  to  overcome  them  if  he  could.  The 
"Sunday  crank"  he  did  not  mind  so 
much,  as  Sam  was  a  good  provider,  and 
so  long  as  there  was  enough  to  eat,  Over- 
coats was  more  than  content  to  stay  wher- 
ever he  happened  to  be. 

But  to  be  shut  out  from  the  great  State 
of  New  York  irked  Overcoats  greatly,  and 
the  longer  he  staid  out  the  more  attrac- 
tive that  fertile  commonwealth  appeared 
to  his  longing  vision.  It  proved  impos- 
sible, however,  for  Overcoats  to  gain  his 
partner's  confidence.  While  Sam  was  an 
inexplicable  mystery  to  Overcoats,  Over- 
coats was  as  an  open  book  to  Sam,  and 
the  friendship  Sam  showed  his  partner 
involved  no  feeling  of  confidence  in  him 
whatever. 

So  the  years  rolled  on. 

But  while  they  rolled  lightly  over  Over- 
coats, they  pressed  heavily  on  Sunday 
Sam,  and  little  by  little  they  wrought  a 
great  change  in  him.  Unnoticed  by  Over- 
coats, he  was  undergoing  a  process  of 
moral  deterioration.  He  worked  less  and 
begged  more.  His  frequent  excesses, 
punctuated  though  they  were  by  periods 
of  abstinence,  his  very  association  with 
Overcoats,  and  the  unsettled,  debasing  life 
of  the  road,  produced  their  inevitable  effect. 

Constant  companionship  developed  in 
each  some  of  the  traits  of  the  other,  and 
though  Sam's  was  by  far  the  stronger 
character,  unfortunately  Overcoats  had 
no  good  traits  for  Sam  to  assimilate,  and 
as  it  was  easier  for  Overcoats  to  assimi- 
late Sam's  evil  traits  than,  his  good  ones, 
he  naturally  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
indolence.  The  consequence  was  that 
while  the  two  men  became  more  and  more 
alike,  they  became  more  like  Overcoats 
than  like  Sam.  They  even  grew,  as  peo- 
ple will  under  such  circumstances,  to  look 


alike,  and  were  generally  known  as  the 
"Twins." 

As  time  went  on  and  this  appellation 
clung  to  them,  it  became  Sam's  whimsey 
to  accentuate  the  resemblance.  He  spent 
much  of  the  energy  that  he  formerly 
would  have  devoted  to  productive  labor 
in  hunting  up  suits  of  clothes  for  him- 
self and  Overcoats  that  would  match,  gar- 
ment for  garment,  however  variegated 
each  might  be  in  its  own  component  parts. 
He  habitually  wore  an  overcoat  as  closely 
as  possible  resembling  the  outer  one  of  his 
partner's  series. 

But  however  much  he  changed  in  other 
respects,  Sam  remained  steadfast  in  his  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  and  in  his  avoid- 
ance of  New  York. 

One  hot,  dusty  summer's  night,  as  the 
Twins  were  speeding  westward  from  Ho- 
boken  in  an  empty  cattle-car,  en  route 
for  Massachusetts  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  Canada,  and  Vermont,  the  long- 
suffering  Overcoats  broke  forth  in  com- 
plaint to  a  chance  acquaintance  who  was 
sharing  with  them  the  unasked  hospital- 
ity of  the  railroad. 

"Yes,  it's  awk'ard,"  commented  the 
stranger.  "I  know,  fer  I  been  in  the 
same  fix  myself.  Had  ter  fight  shy  o' 
Troy  fer  five  years;  dassent  show  myself 
as  near 's  Albany.  Never  went  s'  far  as 
ter  keep  out  the  State,  though.  Still, 
p'r'aps  I  ain't  so  well  known  as  you  be. 
P'r'aps  w'at  I  done  didn't  make  so  much 
noise — jest  w'at  yer  might  call  a  mis'pro- 
priation  o'  funds. 

"  Yep,  it  was  jest  a  matter  o'  keerless- 
ness.  I  didn't  take  keer  ter  find  out 
that  the  funds  was  the  property  of  the 
District  Attorney.  Well,  it  seemed  ter  me 
I  never  did  want  ter  go  ter  any  place 's 
much  's  I  wanted  ter  go  ter  Troy  them 
five  years.  Well,  they  kep'  on  re-electin' 
that  District  Attorney;  and  the  chief  o' 
police  he  knowed  me  too,  b'  sight,  so  I 
steered  clear  o'  the  town.  Fellers  said, 
all  damn  nonsense;  in  two  years  nobody 
'd  know  me.  But  I  wasn't  runnin'  no 
chanstses.  I  kep'  away — kep'  away  fer 
five  years.  Then  I  went  back.  Yes,  sir, 
I  went  back,  and  durn  if  the  fust  man  I 
run  up  agin  wasn't  the  District  Attorney 
a-talkin'  with  the  chief  o'  police.  They 
both  sawed  me  ter  wunst,  an'  both  recker- 
nized  me  ter  wunst,  an'  I  was  run  in  ter 
wunst." 

"  Gosh  !"  whispered  Overcoats,  in  awed 
accents;  "  w'at  did  yer  git?" 
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"  I  got  out  ter  wunst." 

"How  did  yer  work  it  —  break  out?" 
asked  Overcoats. 

"  Break  nothin'.  Say,  that  was  a  dead 
easy  snap,  that  was.  I  got  the  law  on 
'em,  an'  they  had  ter  let  me  ^o." 

"Got  the  law  on  the  District  Attor- 
ney?" queried  Overcoats,  in  amaze. 

"You  bet.  Jest  sprung-  the  Statoo  of 
Limmertations  on  'em.  '  Wat  d'  yer  sup- 
pose,' says  I;  'that  I'm  comin'  back  here 
ter  stan'  trial?  Not  much,'  says  I.  '  Yer 
can't  indict  a  man  in  this  State  fer  nothin' 
under  homicide  after  five  years,'  says  I. 

"'That's  so;  but  'tain't  five  years,' 
says  he. 

"  'Yes,  'tis,'  says  I,  '  or  I  wouldn't  'a' 
came  back.    Look  it  up.' 

"  He  looked  it  up  and  seen  I  was  right. 
He  let  me  go.  He  had  ter,  but  he  didn't 
encourage  me  to  stay  'round  much." 

"Say,  is  that  dead  straight  'bout  that 
Statoo  of  Limmertations  you  was  talkin' 
'bout?"  queried  Overcoats,  looking  tow- 
ards Sam,  who  sat  where  the  moonlight 
shone  in  his  face. 

"Straight  's  a  string,  an'  I'm  a  livin' 
everdence  of  it,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  It's  a  good  thing  to  know.  Most  States 
has  it,  some  longer,  some  shorter.  A  hobo 
w'at  had  been  a  lawyer  put  me  on  ter  it." 

Overcoats  watched  Sam  closely, but  saw 
nothing  in  that  Sphinx-like  countenance 
to  confirm  or  to  dispel  any  suspicions  he 
may  have  had. 

The  Twins  completed  their  journey 
according  to  the  original  itinerary,  and 
roamed  through  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  Connecticut  during  the  summer. 
They  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  and 
kept  on  to  the  westward.  Overcoats  had 
almost  forgotten  the  conversation  in  the 
cattle-car.  Times  were  fairly  good,  and 
he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  towns 
they  passed  through. 

Suddenly  one  day  they  stood  on  the 
bank  of  a  great  river. 

"  Durned  if  I  'ain't  got  clean  turned 
round!"  ejaculated  Overcoats.  "Here 
we  are  at  the  river  again,  and  I  thought 
we  was  goin'  West.  W'y  this  is  the  Hud- 
son.   Sam,  we're  in  dear  old  Noo  York!" 

"I  guess  that's  all  right,"  was  all  the 
reply  that  his  partner  vouchsafed,  and  all 
the  explanation  that  he  offered. 

The  two  men  made  their  way  leisurely 
up  the  east  bank  for  a  way.  One  morn- 
ing a  New  Hamburg  farmer  woke  up  and 
found  his  row-boat  missing.    Next  day  it 


was  discovered  pulled  up  on  the  opposite 
shore.  By  that  time  Sam  and  Overcoats 
were  well  out  of  harm's  way,  trending 
northwesterly  toward  the  lake  region  of 
central  New  York. 

Getting  back  into  New  York,  to  which 
Overcoats  had  looked  forward  for  years 
with  eager  anticipation,  did  not  prove  to 
be  as  happy  an  occasion  as  he  had  count- 
ed on. 

Somehow  or  other  the  country  and  the 
people  did  not  seem  much  different  from 
those  of  some  other  States,  and  Sam  w7as 
in  one  of  his  least  agreeable  moods.  He 
seemed  nervous  and  anxious,  and  was 
longer  in  regaining  his  good  temper  after 
his  last  attack  of  intemperance  than  had 
ever  occurred  in  Overcoats's  experience. 
As  he  counted  back  by  Sundays  he  was 
appalled  to  find  that  it  was  over  three 
weeks" since  Sam  had  been  intoxicated. 

For  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
suggested  to  Sam  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  for  him  to  get  a  job  at  something. 

Sam  gave  him  a  withering  glance.  "  If 
you  want  to  get  drunk,  get  drunk  on 
that!"  he  said,  and  threw  a  half-dollar  at 
his  partner. 

Overcoats  followed  out  Sam's  sugges- 
tion, and  wras  just  about  getting  over  the 
effects  of  his  lone  spree  when  Sam  sudden- 
ly left  him  on  the  outskirts  of  Syracuse, 
saying  he  would  return  shortly. 

"  Where  yer  goin'?" 

"Git  a  job." 

"  Well,  by  jing,  if  you  ain't  the  mean- 
est! Why  didn't  yer  tell  me?  Why, 
durn  me  if  I  wouldn't  'a'  waited!" 

Sam  said  nothing  and  walked  away; 
but  Overcoats  comforted  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  his  partner's  spirits  would 
at  least  have  improved  by  the  time  he  re- 
turned if  he  were  successful  in  his  quest. 

Sam  returned  in  a  few  hours  more  mo- 
rose and  unsociable  than  before. 

"  What  luck?"  asked  Overcoats,  almost 
timidly,  as  he  noticed  Sam's  surly  man- 
ner. 

"There's  nothin'  doin',"  Sam  replied, 
with  a  sneer,  as  he  tossed  him  some  scraps 
of  food. 

Affairs  went  on  this  wray  for  several 
days.  It  was  getting  late  in  the  fall,  when 
winter  clothing  and  winter  quarters  be- 
came serious  considerations  in  Tramp- 
dom.  But  still  Sam  kept  up  his  daily 
search  for  work  without  success.  And 
every  day  he  was  more  and  more  moody 
and  more  depressed. 
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Sam's  continued  lack  of  success  in  find- 
ing- something  to  do  struck  Overcoats  as 
peculiar,  and  one  day  he  aroused  himself 
sufficiently  to  follow  Sam  into  town  to 
see  where  he  went.  To  Overcoats's  sur- 
prise, Sam  walked  steadily  on.  until  he 
came  to  the  post-office.  He  went  inside, 
and  Overcoats  saw  him  go  up  to  the  gen- 
eral delivery  window.  The  clerk  ran  over 
a  lot  of  letters  and  shook  his  head,  and  Sam 
turned  away  with  a  bitter  expression  on 
his  face  and  went  out,  nearly  brushing 
against  Overcoats,  who  was  so  filled  with 
amazement  that  he  entirely  forgot  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  But  Sam  was  so  taken  up 
with  his  own  reflections  that  he  failed  to 
see  his  partner.  The  explanation  proved 
more  mysterious  to  Overcoats  than  the 
mystery  itself.  What  letter  could  Sam 
possibly  be  expecting?  Had  it  something 
to  do  with  his  past  life  ?  If  Overcoats 
could  only  get  a  look  at  it,  many  things 
that  had  troubled  him  might  be  explained. 

Overcoats  was  still  trying  to  formulate 
his  thoughts  wThen  the  noon  whistle  blew, 
and  presently  the  clerk  who  presided  at 
the  general  delivery  window  came  out 
into  the  corridor  of  the  post-office  on  his 
way  to  dinner.  He  nodded  to  Overcoats 
and  said: 

"Ah,  Mr.  Estabrooke,  waiting  for  the 
next  mail?  Well,  better  luck  next  time. 
Odd  that  your  bankers  should  neglect  to 
send  your  remittance,  though,"  and  with 
a  self-satisfied  laugh  he  passed  on. 

Overcoats  went  out  and  sat  on  a  bench 
in  the  square.  Things  were  getting  alto- 
gether too  much  mixed  for  his  intellect. 
But  after  an  hour  of  mental  incubation 
he  hatched  out  this  much  of  an  idea :  that 
the  postal  clerk  had  mistaken  him  for 
Sam  on  account  of  their  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance and  clothes ;  that  Sam  had  been 
going  to  the  window  often  enough  for  the 
clerk  to  remember  his  name ;  and  that  the 
name  was  Estabrooke.  For  fear  he  would 
forget  it  he  wrote  it  down  on  a  scrap  of 
newspaper. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  window  and  obtaining  the 
letter  himself,  if  he  could  get  there  before 
Sam.  The  thought  made  his  head  swim, 
and  to  nerve  himself  for  the  job  he  asked 
a  benevolent-looking  gentleman  for  the 
price  of  a  drink,  but  unexpectedly  receiv- 
ing a  quarter,  he  quickly  put  himself  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  totally  forgot  his 
resolution.   In  some  unknown  manner  he 


found  his  way  back  to  the  deserted  shanty 
where  he  and  Sam  had  established  their 
headquarters. 

When  he  came  to  he  found  a  bounti- 
ful breakfast  awaiting  him,  some  winter 
flannels,  aifd  an  ulster  of  ample  dimen- 
sions. 

"  W'ere's  yourn?"  queried  Overcoats. 

"Oh,"  said  Sam,  "I'm  more  active 'n 
you  be ;  I  don't  need  nothin'  more  'n  w'at 
I  got." 

To  Overcoats  there  seemed  something 
suspicious  in  this  abandonment  of  Sam's 
conceit  of  their  dressing  alike.  He  ob- 
served his  partner  closely.  Sam  seemed 
restless  and  ill  at  ease.  Yet  the  sullen, 
depressed  look  had  disappeared.  Pres- 
ently Sam  said, 

"Well,  I  guess  I  must  be  gittin'  a 
move  on." 

"  W'ere're  ye  goin'?"  asked  Overcoats. 
"Up  t'  the  post—?" 

"The  w'at?"  Sam  snapped  out. 

"  Up  t'  town  lookin'  fer  work?" 

"No;  I'm  goin'  up  the  State  a  ways." 

"  All  right.  I  ain't  dead  stuck  on  Salt- 
ville;  let's  mosey." 

"Well,  it's  quite  a  piece,"  objected  Sam, 
rather  nervously. 

"Oh,  I  guess  'tain't  further  'n  we've 
went  in  the  last  six  years,"  said  Overcoats, 
cheerfully. 

Sam  gave  a  sigh,  and  the  two  men  start- 
ed off  together.  Sam  strode  along  at  a 
brisk  gait  that  gave  Overcoats  all  he  could 
do  to  keep  up.  He  wondered  if  his  chum 
had  got  the  letter,  or  had  given  it  up  and 
left  town  in  disgust. 

They  went  to  bed,  after  a  cold  and 
scanty  supper,  in  the  hay-mow  of  a  big 
red  barn.  Sam  had  been  acting  strange- 
ly all  day,  and  quite  at  variance  with  his 
ordinary  behavior.  Part  of  the  time  he 
would  be  jolly  and  gay,  singing  snatches 
of  songs  and  making  droll  comments  on 
things  and  people  they  met.  Now  this 
was  a  condition  that  usually  only  accom- 
panied spells  of  working.  Then  of  a 
sudden  he  would  turn  nervous,  irritable, 
and  disagreeable  —  a  state  of  mind  that 
Overcoats  had  been  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating only  with  the  periods  following 
Sam's  lapses  from  sobriety.  Yet  Sam  had 
neither  worked  nor  drunk.  It  was  be- 
wildering and  distressing  to  Overcoats. 
Then,  when  he  came  to  think  it  over, 
there  was  something  ominous  in  the  way 
Sam  had  spoken  in  the  morning.  It  had 
not  made  any  particular  impression  on 
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him  at  the  time,  but  little  by  little  it  was 
borne  in  upon  him  that  Sam  had  appar- 
ently contemplated  making-  this  present 
trip  alone.  He  certainly  had  not  count- 
ed Overcoats  in  with  any  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm. When  this  conviction  took 
possession  of  Overcoats  it  sent  a  cold 
chill  to  his  heart.  There  was  only  one 
explanation.  Sam  must  have  received  a 
letter,  and  the  letter  must  have  contained 
information  of  a  very  disturbing"  nature. 

He  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  broach  the  subject  in 
an  off-hand  manner,  when  Sam  suddenly 
broke  the  silence  with, 

"Wat  was  you  goin'  to  ask  me  about 
the  post-office  this  morning?1' 

"Oh,  nothin',  on'y  I — I  seen  yer  goin' 
in  th'  other  day,  an'  I  didn't  know  but 
w'at  yer  was  goin'  agin." 

"  Seen  me  goin'  in,  did  ye?  Spyin'  on 
yer  friend — fer  I  been  yer  friend,  'ain't  I?" 

"Yes,  we  been  friends  —  but  I  wa'n't 
spyin',  only  I  jes  happened  to  be  up  in 
town,  and  seen  yer  goin'  in." 

"PVaps  yer  don't  remember  w'at  yer 
said  to  me  last  night  w'en  yer  come  in," 
said  Sam. 

Overcoats  acknowledged  that  he  had 
no  recollection  even  of  coming  in,  much 
less  of  any  remarks  he  might  have  made. 

"Well,  yer  said,  1  Good-evenin',  Mister 
Estabrooke;  did  yer  git  yer  letter?'  that's 
w'at  yer  said.  So  don't  give  me  no  fairy 
story  'bout  happenin'  to  see  me  go  in. 
I'm  on  ter  yer." 

Overcoats  felt  that  he  was  not  only  in 
a  hole,  but  that  in  his  struggles  to  get 
out  he  was  pulling  the  hole  in  after  him. 
Still  he  made  a  desperate  effort.  He 
told  the  truth;  and  when  Sam  laughed 
at  the  story  of  his  encounter  with  the 
post-office  clerk,  his  resolve  to  ask  for  the 
letter,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  plan 
was  foiled,  he  began  to  feel  the  ground 
under  his  feet  once  more. 

That  laugh  spoiled  all  Sam's  plans.  He 
had  meant  to  break  off  his  partnership 
with  Overcoats  finally  and  irrevocably 
that  night.  He  had  meant  that  their 
parting  should  be  in  anger  and  on  the 
ground  of  Overcoats's  treachery.  But 
Overcoats's  own  account  of  his  inability 
to  carry  out  his  treasonable  plan  was  too 
much  for  Sam's  resolution. 

There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Overcoats's  book  and 
to  tell  the  truth  himself — at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  suited  his  purposes. 


"  W'y,"he  said,  "  I'd  meant  to  tell  yer 
'bout  that  letter  if  I'd  got  it,  all  erlong. 
'F  I  hadn't  a-got  it,ther'  wouldn't  'a'  been 
nothin'  ter  tell.  Well,  I  got  it,  an'  ef  yer 
hadn't  cut  up  so  rusty  you'd  'a'  knowed 
all  erbout  it  long  ago,  so  I  hope  it  '11  teach 
yer  a  lesson;  but  it  won't,  fer  yer  'ain't 
never  learned  nothin'  yet,  an'  yer  never 
will.    Here  'tis.    Like  ter  read  it?" 

Sam  pulled  a  candle  end  out  of  his 
pocket  and  lighted  it,  and  handed  it  to 
Overcoats.  Then«from  some  inner  recess 
of  his  clothing  he  produced,  wrapped  in  a 
bit  of  newspaper,  an  envelope  addressed 
tojSam'l  A.  Estabrooke,  Esq.,  General  De- 
livery, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Overcoats  reached  out  for  it  with  trem- 
bling hand,  and  taking  out  the  enclosure, 
read  as  follows: 

"  ,  N.  Y.,  November  20,  18  9-. 

"Dear  Brother, — We  were  glad  to 
get  your  letter,  and  to  know  that  you  are 
alive  and  well  after  all  these  years. 

"  Father  and  mother  are  getting  pretty 
old  now,  and  out  of  the  way  of  writing 
much,  but  they  send  their  love,  and  say 
that  they  hope  you  will  come  back  to 
the  old  home  and  never  go  away  again. 
They  both  miss  you  and  need  you  very 
much.  I  am  working  at  the  store  now, 
so  I  am  not  much  use  about  the  place, 
and  never  was  as  handy  as  you  about  ev- 
erything. I  wonder  if  you  have  changed 
much.  You  will  hardly  recognize  me  as 
the  little  13  yrs.  old  boy  you  left  behind. 
I  am  nearly  six  ft.  tall  now,  and  wear 
glasses  and  a  mustache,  which  make  me 
look  older  than  I  really  am.  We  can 
hardly  wait  till  Thanksgiving  day  to  see 
you,  but  think  your  idea  of  celebrating 
your  home-coming  on  that  day  a  good 
one.  Dinner  at  twelve  as  usual.  Better 
come  about  eleven,  when  the  chores  will 
all  be  done  and  mother's  cooking  well 
started.  We  are  preparing  a  great  sur- 
prise for  you.  So  no  more  at  present 
from  Your  aff.  bro.,  Bill." 

By  the  time  Overcoats  had  finished  read- 
ing the  letter  his  hands  were  shaking  so 
that  he  could  not  put  it  back  in  the  en- 
velope, and  he  handed  them  both  to  Sam 
without  a  word.  So  this  was  to  be  the 
end  of  it  all !  Sam  was  going  to  give  up 
the  road  and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family  to  live  in  comfort  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  and  Overcoats  was  to  be  left 
outside,  the  door  shut  in  his  face,  and  a 
hard  winter  coming  on.    It  did  not  seem 
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to  him  that  human  ingratitude  could  go 
further.  As  Overcoats  had  not  been 
taught  to  love  those  who  despitefully 
used  him,  his  friendship  for  Sam  ceased 
from  that  instant. 

Sam  replaced  the  letter  in  the  envelope, 
folded  it  in  the  piece  of  newspaper,  and 
stowed  it  carefully  away  in  his  clothes. 
"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  looks  like  busi- 
ness, don't  it?  Tell  the  truth,  I  was  jest 
sick  o'  the  life — so  one  day  I  writ  home, 
an'  ther's  the  results.  »Well,  old  man,  we 
had  some  ups  an'  downs  tergether,  and 
partin'  comes  hard — but  you  kin  see  fer 
yerself  I'm  needed  —  folks  growin'  old, 
an'  'tain't  right  I  should  stay  away  no 
longer.  So  ter-morrer  it's  good-by,  an' 
now,  good-night." 

Sam  would  scarcely  have  slept  so  sound- 
ly could  he  have  known  of  the  murder- 
ous thoughts  that  surged  through  the 
brain  of  Overcoats  that  night.  And  that 
unhappy  individual  would  perhaps  have 
lain  awake  till  morning  if  it  had  not  been 
for  one  little  thought  that  came  into  his 
mind,  one  little  drop  of  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  his  soul  that  brought  a  calm  in 
which  he,  too,  at  last  fell  asleep. 

When  morning  broke  and  the  two  men 
found  themselves  once  more  on  the  high- 
way, Sam  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
held  out  his  hand  to  Overcoats.  Over- 
coats, however,  knocked  it  aside  and  said, 
with  a  laugh: 

"  Oh,  I  guess  I'll  toddle  'long  with  yer 
ter-day.  We  got  ter  hev  one  last  night  of 
it.  Such  a  pardnership  as  ours  can't  be 
broke  up  without  a  celebration  ter  drown 
the  mournful  featur's  of  it." 

"I  guess  not,"  replied  Sam.  "I  quit 
all  that  now.  No  more  pots  fer  me.  I 
done  with  drinkin',  fer  keeps.  'Ain't 
teched  a  drop  in  nigh  on  ter  a  month." 

"Yes,  an'  how  yer  done  it?  By  not 
workin'.  W'at  '11  happen  w'en  yer  git 
ter  home?  Yer  won't  be  chorin'  roun' 
fer  a  couple  o'  days  before  yer'll  be  off  on 
a  reg'lar  ol'-timer.    I  know  yer." 

Sam  looked  grieved,  not  to  say  nervous, 
at  the  suggestion,  the  force  of  which  he 
felt.  But  he  also  felt  strong  in  his  reso- 
lution to  keep  straight,  and  stronger  in 
the  course  of  training  under  which  he 
had  been  putting  himself. 

"Come  erlong,  then,"  he  said;  "this 
road's  ez  free  ter  you 's  'tis  ter  me.  But 
if  yer  kin  git  me  ter  take  one  drop  o' 
booze  'tween  now  an'  Thanksgivin'  day, 
I  give  yer  leave  ter  take  my  place." 


"  I'll  go  yer!"  cried  Overcoats,  rubbing 
his  stomach.  ''Say,  I  kin  taste  that  din- 
ner now,  by  jing!" 

Sam  laughed.  "  It's  good  yer  got  sech 
a  good  'magernation,"  he  said.  "Cause 
thet's  the  only  way  yer  will  taste  it. 
W'af s  that  ?" 

The  men  had  been  approaching  the 
railroad  track  along  which  Sam's  nearest 
route  lay  when  suddenly,  in  the  still, 
frosty  morning  air,  there  came  an  awful 
sound — the  sound  of  a  blow,  the  most  ter- 
rible blow  that  man's  power  can  let  loose 
— the  blow  dealt  by  one  swiftly  moving 
train  when  it  strikes  another  train  mov- 
ing swiftly  toward  it,  and  the  air  seemed 
full  of  crash — such  crashing  and  wrench- 
ing and  tearing  and  destruction  as  no 
other  force  produces,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  and  overpowering  it  came  a  fearful  cry 
— not  a  human  cry,  but  the  cry  of  out- 
raged nature.  No  one  who  has  ever  been 
near  an  end-on  collision  but  has  heard  that 
sound;  yet  who  can  describe  it? — and  the 
air  was  full  of  steam. 

Then  came  a  silence  so  silent  that  it 
was  like  a  deafness,  and  perhaps  it  was — 
a  momentary  reaction. 

And  then,  and  not  till  then,  came  the 
shrieks  of  the  people — the  torn  bodies  and 
the  tortured  souls. 

"It's  an  end -on,"  gasped  Sam,  in  a 
husky  voice.     "  Come  I" 

But  Overcoats  stood  trembling,  pale. 
"  Th-th-they'll  think  we  done  it,"  he  whis- 
pered, shaking  his  head. 

"  Come  on/"  yelled  Sam.  "Yer'll  work 
fer  oncet,yer  sneakin'  coward,"  and  grasp- 
ing him  by  the  collar,  he  ran  him  down 
the  short  hill  that  led  to  the  track  and  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident. 

And  Overcoats  did  work  a  little. 
There  was  so  much  to  do  that  he  couldn't 
help  it.  But  Sam  worked  as  he  had 
never  worked  in  his  life.  Next  to  Over- 
coats he  was  the  first  person  at  the  wreck. 
And  not  even  the  grewsome  nature  of  his 
task  could  down  his  rising  spirits,  for  the 
more  there  was  to  do  the  more  cheerful 
he  became.  He  did  not  offer  to  quit  un- 
til the  relief  train  pulled  away  in  the  af- 
ternoon with  the  doctors  and  the  last  of 
the  victims.  Then  he  threw  himself  down 
by  Overcoats,  who  was  warming  himself 
by  a  little  fire  at  the  side  of  the  track. 

"By  cracky!"  exclaimed  Sam.  "Let 
this  be  a  warnm'  ter  yer,  Overcoats,  and 
don't  never  invest  yer  capital  in  railroad 
sekoorities.    There'll  he  Dutch  dividends 
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on  this  road  this  year.  I  helped  load 
over  one  hundred  an'  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars' wuth  o'  damages  on  them  four  cars 
at  easy  count.  That's  more  cash  than 
I've  handled  in  some  time." 

"W'y,  ther'  was  on'y  three  on  'em 
dead,"  commented  Overcoats. 

"Yes,  an'  it  would  be  money  in  the 
comp'ny's  pockets  ef  ther'  was  more  on 
'em — at  five  thousan'  apiece.  I  tell  yer, 
it's  the  folks  that  ain't  hurt  too  bad  ter 
go  ter  law  that  proves  the  expensive  lux- 
uries !" 

"  Have  some?"  Overcoats  was  stretch- 
ing out  to  him  a  silver-mounted  flask 
about  half  full.  Sam  took  it,  removed 
the  stopper,  and  took  a  long  sniff. 

"No,  I  guess  I  won't  take  any,"  he 
said,  replacing  the  stopper  and  handing 
back  the  flask.  "Yer  might  feel  chilly 
one  o'  these  cool  nights  an'  need  it  yerself." 

"  Wher'  yer  goin.'?"  asked  Overcoats, 
as  Sam  started  to  move  away. 

"  Back  ter  wuk,"  answered  Sam;  "  I'm 
took  on  extry." 

Sam  toiled,  with  many  a  merry  quip 
and  jest,  until  midnight.  Then  he  flung 
himself  in  an  empty  freight-car  and  slept 
for  five  hours,  when  he  was  aroused,  and 
worked  till  noon.  By  that  time  the  land- 
scape had  resumed  its  natural  appearance 
— a  few  new  ties,  a  few  lengths  of  new 
rail,  and  a  few  rods  of  newly  mended  em- 
bankment were  the  only  indications  of 
the  worst  railway  disaster  of  the  year. 

"Don't  go,"  said  the  section  foreman, 
when  Sam  went  to  see  about  his  pay. 
"Stay  on  with  us  now,  and  I'll  give  you 
steady  work  as  long  as  you  behave  your- 
self. I  like  to  have  a  man  like  you  on 
the  gang.  We  had  a  funny  fellow  till 
last  month,  but  he  made  the  superinten- 
dent laugh  so  one  day  that  he  promoted 
him,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  a 
good  day's  work  out  of  the  men  since. 
Now  if  you  come  on,  you  see  what  a 
chance  you'll  get." 

Sam  laughed  and  shook  his  head.  ' '  I'm 
sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  ter-morrer's  Thanks- 
givin'  an'  I  got  ter  git  home.  However, 
ef  the  folks  gits  tired  of  me,  I  may  come 
down  ter  play  comeejun  in  yer  troupe,  ef 
the  place  ain't  filled.  Good-by." 

He  stepped  off  with  a  light  heart,  and 
had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when 
he  saw  Overcoats  coming  out  of  a  farm- 
house, waving  to  him.  Sam's  language 
was  not  polite,  but  no  one  heard  him. 

When  Overcoats  woke  up  the  next  day 


he  did  an  unusual  thing.  He  went  out 
to  the  horse  -  trough  back  of  the  barn 
where  he  and  Sunday  Sam  had  spent  the 
night,  put  his  head  under  the  pump,  and 
worked  the  handle  while  the  icy  flood 
drenched  his  hair,  his  face,  and  his  beard, 
and  trickled  down  the  back  of  his  neck. 
He  kept  it  up  as  long  as  he  could  stand 
it,  and  then,  shivering  and  blinking  and 
rubbing  himself  dry  with  an  empty  oat- 
sack,  he  went  back  and  looked  at  Sunday 
Sam. 

Sam  was  still  sleeping,  and  judging  by 
his  stertorous  breathing,  the  bloated  look 
about  his  eyes,  and  other  symptoms,  which 
included  two  empty  whiskey-bottles,  Over- 
coats concluded,  from  his  previous  expe- 
riences, that  awakening  his  companion 
would  be  attended  with  some  difficulty. 
He  evidently  thought  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  disturb  Sam,  for  he  pulled  the  sleeper's 
limbs  out  of  tangle,  placed  his  head  in  a 
more  comfortable  position,  and  covered 
him  up  warmly  with  an  extra  horse- 
blanket. 

"There,"  he  said,  as  he  gazed  compla- 
cently at  the  result  of  his  efforts,  "I 
reckon  yer'll  sleep  comf'ble  'bout  all  day. 
Groin'  ter  give  me  the  frozen  hand,  was 
yer?  Well,  ther's  two  kin  play  at  givin' 
ther  shake,  as  the  kwynine  said  ter  the 
ager."  And  kneeling  down,  Overcoats 
felt  in  Sam's  pockets  until  he  found  the 
fateful  letter,  which  he  placed  in  his  hat. 

Overcoats  completed  his  toilet  with 
some  care,  brushing  his  clothes  with  the 
whisk-broom  which  Sam  always  carried, 
oiling  his  shoes  from  the  can  in  the  farm- 
er's mowing- machine,  and  combing  his 
damp  hair  in  an  artistic  wave  over  his 
right  eye.  He  then  transferred  Sam's 
available  cash  assets  to  his  own  pocket, 
cast  a  critical  eye  at  the  sun,  and  mur- 
muring, "'Bout  half  past  nine,  an'  four 
miles  ter  go;  well,  I'm  off,  as  ther  w'eel 
said  ter  th'  axle-tree,"  he  suited  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word  and  disappeared. 

And  Sam  slept  on. 

How  long  he  might  have  slumbered  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  had  not,  about  two 
hours  later,  a  vagrom  dog  of  an  investi- 
gating turn  of  mind  discovered  him  and 
proceeded  in  friendly  fashion  to  lick  his 
face.  Sam  awoke  with  a  start  and  looked 
perplexedly  around  him.  He  saw  the 
empty  bottles,  and  his  aching  head  told 
him  the  rest.  He  called  to  Overcoats,  and 
getting  no  reply,  he  went  outside.  He  did 
not  see  his  partner,  but  he  did  see  that 
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the  sun  was  very  high  in  the  heavens. 
It  must  be  nearly  diimer-time,  and  then 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  what  day  it 
was !  And  he  was  four  miles  at  least  from 
home.  What  would  they  think  of  him? 
Would  they  wait  for  him?  A  sudden  sus- 
picion crossed  his  mind.  He  felt  for  his 
letter;  it  had  vanished;  for  his  money;  it 
was  gone  —  all  but  fifty  cents  that  had 
slipped  through  a  hole  in  his  pocket  into 
the  lining  of  his  vest.  In  an  instant  he 
saw  the  whole  plot. 

"  Overcoats,"  he  cried,  "  I  done  yer  in- 
justice !  Yer  was  smarter'n  I  cal'lated  on ; 
but,  by  cracky,  ef  I  kin  stop  yer  I  will ;  an' 
ef  I  can't,  I'll  spile  yer  digestion!"  and 
with  teeth  set  and  hands  clinched  he 
started  down  the  road  on  a  run. 

But  Sam  had  broken  training  and  soon 
was  compelled  to  stop,  panting  and  dizzy, 
and  to  lean  against  a  tree.  Fortunately 
a  passing  farmer  saw  him  and  offered 
him  a  lift  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
.  his  destination.    Sam  accepted  gladly. 

The  ride  enabled  him  to  regain  his 
wind  and  his  composure  at  the  same  time. 
He  determined  not  to  be  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry,  but  to  find  out  how  the  land  lay 
before  taking  any  definite  action.  He 
walked  briskly  but  apparently  uncon- 
cernedly through  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  noting  the  familiar  landmarks  and 
the  few  changes  that  time  had  wrought 
during  the  past  five  years.  As  it  was 
about  dinner-time,  Sam  had  expected  to 
find  the  streets  almost  deserted.  It  was 
with  considerable  surprise,  therefore,  that 
he  beheld  a  large  crowd  coming  toward 
him.  It  turned  aside  across  the  common 
toward  the  county  court-house. 

As  he  approached  nearer  he  perceived 
that  the  event  which  had  caused  so  great 
a  disturbance  was  evidently  an  arrest,  as 
the  crowd  was  by  this  time  gathered 
around  the  jail,  which  was  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  court-house. 

Other  people,  attracted  by  the  commo- 
tion, were  flocking  to  the  public  square  in 
large  numbers,  and  Sam  soon  found  him- 
self among  many  of  his  old  friends  and 
associates,  none  of  whom,  however,  ap- 
peared to  recognize  him.  The  experiences 
of  the  years  that  he  had  been  away  had 
greatly  altered  his  personal  appearance. 
He  forgot  for  a  moment  the  urgency  of 
his  own  errand  in  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  unusual  excitement  of  the  quiet 
place  and  in  listening  to  the  comments 
of  those  about  him. 


"Why,  I  thought  he  was  dead!"  ex- 
claimed one  woman,  whom  Sam  recog- 
nized as  an  old  schoolmate. 

"  Not  much,"  remarked  the  local  pho- 
tographer; "they  save  such  as  him  for 
hangin'." 

"Well,  he  had  a  terrible  cheek  ter  come 
back,"  commented  a  former  crony  of 
Sam's.  "I  dun'no'  w'ere  he's  been,  but  I 
guess  he's  in  the  right  place  now." 

"Waal,  now,  I  think  ye're  pooty  hard 
on  the  lad,"  broke  in  an  old  fellow,  one 
of  the  village  ne'er-do-weels.  "Alius 
seemed  ter  me  ter  be  a  pooty  decent  sort 
o'  chap.  'N'  somehow  er  ruther  't  alius 
looked  ter  me,  'f  ther  truth  was  knowed, 
p'r'aps  he  wouldn't  'a'  seemed  ter  be  so 
much  ter  blame  ez  some  folks  ud  like  ter 
make  out." 

There  was  something  so  mysterious  in 
what  he  heard,  and  withal  so  disquieting, 
that  Sam  gave  over  his  intention  of  re- 
vealing himself  to  one  of  his  old  friends, 
and  going  up  to  the  man  who  had  last 
spoken,  he  said:  "  W'at  appears  ter  be  up? 
Lively  times  fer  a  quiet  place,  ain't  it?" 

"  Stranger?"  inquired  the  old  man. 

"Yes,"  said  Sam;  "I  been  here  before, 
but  not  lately." 

"Waal,  so  I  supposed.  It's  quite  a 
long  story,  too.  P'int  o'  the  matter  is  the 
Sheriff's  a  mighty  smart  man.  Did  ye 
see  him — a  tall,  young-lookin'  feller,  w'th 
a  light  mustache  an'  eye-glasses.  Waal, 
I  bet  ye,  he's  a  cute  un.  Jes  done  one  o1 
the  brightest  bits  o'  detective  work  any- 
body ever  did  outside  a  story  paper.  But 
p'r'aps  ye  ain't  interested?" 

"Yes  I  be,  too,"  said  Sam.  "  Wher's 
the  tavern  ?" 

"Right  over  this  way.  Waal,  ez  I  was 
sayin',  this  young  feller  I  was  goin'  ter 
tell  yer  'bout — " 

44  Who,  the  Sheriff?" 

"  Naw,  Sam  Estabrooke —  Say,  w'at's 
the  matter;  feel  sick?" 

"  No,"  said  Sam.  faintly;  "  but  I  guess 
I  got  a  little  chill  drivin'  over.  Le's  have 
somethin' ....  That's  right;  I'll  take  the 
same.    Well,  go  on." 

"  Waal,  ez  I  was  sayin',  this  young  fel- 
ler was  a  son  of  old  George  Estabrooke; 
lived  up  by  the  saw -mill.  Waal,  Sam 
was  a  good  sort  o'  feller — one  o'  the  boys, 
he  was,  and  no  mistake.  B'longed  ter  ther 
Crystal  Hose  —  thet's  my  ol'  comp'ny — 
an'  he  was  a  dandy  fer  work.  Slep'  in 
the  house  'bout  three  nights  every  week. 
Waal,  like  all  young  fellers,  Sam  ud  h'ist 
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a  load  aboard  oncet  in  a  w'ile,  an'  then 
he  was  a  holy  terror.  But  he  alius  was 
straight  by  Sunday,  an' then  he'd  be  set- 
tin'  up  in  the  Methodis'  choir  ez  sober  ez 
a  jedge.  Folks  said  he  had  a  mash  on 
the  sopranner —  What,  another?  Waal, 
don't  mind  ef  I  do.  Waal,  ez  I  was  sayin', 
Sam  was  a  nice  young  feller  ez  ever  lived ; 
he'd  turn  to  ter  help  anybody,  but  he  was 
just  dead  stuck  on  fires.  But,  Lord,  ther' 
wa'n't  sca'cely  ever  no  fires  here;  an' 
goin'  erlong  about  six  years  ago,  Sam 
said  one  night,  said  he,  he  guessed  he'd 
hev  ter  set  fire  ter  some  house  jest  ter 
keep  the  boys  in  practice.  Ev'ybody 
s'posed  he  was  jes  jokin',  an'  so  I  guess 
he  was;  but  thet  night  he  got  plumb  full, 
and,  by  George,  the  fust  thing  anybody 
knew  ol'  Jedge  Springer's  house  was  took 
on  fire,  'n'  come  to  find  out  arterwards,  it 
got  out  that  his  daughter  Sophy,  the  one 
w'at  sang  in  the  choir  with  Sam,  hed  give 
him  the  mitten  thet  very  night.  Waal, 
ez  I  was  sayin',  the  house  was  took  afire, 
an'  Sam  wasn't  n owner'  ter  be  found. 
Fust  fire  he'd  missed,  man  'n'  boy,  in  nigh 
on  ter  twenty  year.  Course  ev'ybody  no- 
ticed it,  an'  then  folks  begun  ter  put  two 
'n'  two  tergether — w'at  he'd  said,  w'at  the 
girl  hed  done  ter  him,  how  full  he  was, 
an1,  by  George,  ef  it  didn't  look  bad  fer 
the  boy.  W'en  the  boys  got  back  arter 
the  fire,  ther'  he  was  asleep  in  his  bunk. 
W^aal,  ez  I  was  sayin',  the  boys  was  hot, 
an'  some  said  fer  one  thing,  an'  some  fer 
another.  Some  wanted  ter  arrest  him. 
Some  said  give  him  a  show.  In  the  end 
they  compromised.  They  roused  him  up, 
took  him  to  the  town  limits,  and  told  him 
he'd  better  light  out  ef  he  didn't  wanter 
go  ter  prison." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Sam.  "But  w'at's 
all  this  got  to  do  with  the  Sheriff?" 

"I'm  goin'  ter  tell  yer.  Nothin'  was 
ever  heard  or  seen  of  him  arter  that.  His 
folks  moved  away —  Hullo !  feel  sick 
agin?  'Nuther  chill?  Better  take  some- 
thin'  with  me;  that  '11  fix  yer  all  right. 
Waal,  ez  I  was  sayin',  nothin'  was  heard 
of  him  till  'bout  two  or  three  weeks  ag-o 
a  letter  come  addressed  ter  George  Esta- 
brooke,  Esq.  The  Sheriff  he  was  in  the 
post-office  helpm1  sort  the  mail,  seem' 
Jim  Evans — thet's  the  postmaster — hed 
gone  off  fer  a  day's  shootin'.  Waal,  the 
Sheriff  he  suspicioned  somethin'  right 
off,  an'  he  showed  the  envelope  ter  Mis' 
Evans,  and  she  said  sure  'nough  'twas 
Sam  Estabrooke's  handwritin'.     And  so 
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the  Sheriff  he  opened  it,  and,  by  George ! 
so  it  was.  It  seemed  Sam  hed  been  keepin' 
out  o'  the  State  fer  five  years  on  account 
o'  bein'  afraid  o'  bein'  arrested.  But  he 
said  he  was  comin'  back  —  ef  the  folks 
wanted  him,  because  the  Statoot  of  Lim- 
mertations  was  up,  an'  the  law  c'uldn't 
tech  him.  He  said  thet  then  he  w7as  goin' 
ter  'stablish  his  innercence.  W'en  the 
Sheriff  read  that  he  jest  laughed.  I  hap- 
pened ter  be  sittin'  in  Evans's  store  w'en 
he  read  the  letter.  '  W'y,'  said  he  ter  me, 
'  any  fool 'd  oughter  know  thet  the  Statoot 
don't  apply  ez  long  ez  a  feller  keeps  out 
o'  the  State.  Ef  he  hedn't  run  away,  an' 
the  grand  jury  hedn't  indicted  him  fer 
five  years,  they  c'uldn't  do  nothin'  to  him 
now.  But  ef  he  scoots  away  out  o'  the 
State,  the  statoot  don't  begin  ter  run  till 
he  gits  back,  an'  he  kin  be  arrested  ez 
soon  ez  ever  he  does  git  back — '  Say, 
young  feller,  you'd  oughter  take  some 
doctor's  stuff  for  them  chills.  Waal,  ez 
I  was  sayin',  the  Sheriff  jest  set  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  ez  ef  it  was  from  Sam's 
brother  Bill,  tell  in1  him  ter  come  home  on 
Thanksgivin'  day  an'  ther'd  be  a  great 
surprise  fer  him,  an'  tellin'  how  he'd 
changed  since  he'd  growed  up,  an'  then 
he  described  himself  ter  the  life.  Waal, 
ter -day,  'bout  ten  o'clock,  ther  Sheriff 
an'  Jim  Studley — thet's  the  depitty — an' 
Bart  Jones,  the  constable,  an'  me  an'  a 
lot  o'  other  folks  goes  up  ter  Joe  Small's 
house  by  the  saw-mill,  where  Sam  used 
ter  live,  an'  we  hid  an'  wraited.  'N'  sure 
enough,  'bout  eleven  o'clock  Sam  come 
wralkin'  up  the  road.  The  Sheriff  met 
him  an'  asked  him  who  he  was,  an'  Sam 
said,  right  off : 

"'W'y,  Bill  Estabrooke,  how  yer 
growed !  but  I'd  'a'  knowed  yer  anyw'ere. 
Don't  yer  remember  yer  brother  Sam?' 

"So  with  that  the  Sheriff  called  in  the 
folks,  an'  then  of  a  sudden  he  claps  the 
han'cuffs  on  him  an'  tells  him  he's  under 
arrest,  an'  Jedge  Springer'll  hev  a  go  at 
him  ter-morrer. 

' '  My,  but  Sam  was  mad  !  Said  he  warn 't 
Sam,  after  all,  but  jest  a  friend  o'  his 
come  ter  play  a  joke  on  the  folks,  an'  thet 
Sam  ud  proberly  be  erlong  in  the  course 
o'  the  afternoon.  But,  law !  he  had  the 
letter  in  his  hat,  an'  lots  o'  folks  recker- 
nized  him.  W'y,  I'd  'a'  knowed  him  any- 
w'ere. Changed?  Yes,  o'  course ;  but  a 
man  can't  change  in  five  years  so's  his 
friends  won't  know  him.  He  favors  you 
consid'ble,  come  ter  git  a  good  look  at 
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yer.  Wat,  got  ter  go?  Waal,  I'm 
pleased  ter  hev  met  yer.  Good-by.  Hope 
ter  see  yer  agin  some  day.  Good  -  by, 
good-by." 

Sunday  Sam  stood  on  the  village  street 
and  looked  over  toward  the  jail.  Then 
he  looked  toward  the  old  house  up  by  the 
saw-mill,  and  then  at  the  new  Queen  Anne 
villa  where  the  Judge's  big  white  house 


with  the  Doric  columns  used  to  stand. 
Again  he  looked  at  the  jail.  Once  more 
his  glance  wandered  over  the  Judge's  new 
house,  and  at  one  of  the  windows  it  fell 
on  a  tall  fair-haired  lady  with  a  little  child 
in  her  arms.  Then  he  made  a  bee-line 
for  the  railway  station,  and  by  nightfall 
he  was  resting  securely  on  the  alien  soil 
of  Pennsylvania. 


ELECTRICITY  DIRECT  FROM  COAL. 


BY  DR.  WILLIAM  W.  JACQUES. 


A LUMP  of  cannel  is  burning  on  the 
grate.  What  takes  place?  The  air 
is  drawn  in  beneath  the  grate  and  rises 
through  the  bars.    Its  oxygen  combines 


FIG.  1. — AN  ELEMENTARY  CELL, 

Taken  apart  to  show  iron  pot,  stick  of 
carbon  with  iron  suspension,  and  air-supply 
pipe  with  rose  nozzle.  This  carbon  is  twenty- 
inches  lon£  and  ten  inches  in  circumference, 
and  yields  a  current  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  amperes.  The  electro-motive  force  is  one 
volt. 


with  the  coal  to  produce  carbonic  -  acid 
gas,  which,  together  with  the  inert  ni- 
trogen of  the  air  and  the  smoke  or  un- 
consumed  carbon,  rises  in  the  chimney 


and  escapes.  This  is  the  role  played  by 
the  materials.  How  about  the  forces  f 
The  chemical  union  of  the  oxygen  with 
the  coal  sets  free  the  coal's  stored-up  ener- 
gy, and  this  energy,  being  indestructible, 
must  manifest  itself  in  some  way,  and  so 
shows  itself  as  heat.  This  is  the  whole 
story  of  combustion. 

Sitting  before  an  open  fire  I  have  of- 
ten dreamed  of  converting  the  stored- 
up  energy  of  the  coal  into  some  form  of 
energy  even  more  useful  to  man  than 
heat.  We  know  that,  theoretically  at 
least,  all  of  nature's  forces  are  intercon- 
vertible; why  should  not  the  potential 
energy  of  coal  be  converted  directly  into 
electricity  instead  of  into  heat?  Could 
all  of  the  energy  be  extracted  from  a  sin- 
gle pound  of  coal  and  made  to  do  me- 
chanical work,  this  work  would  more 
than  equal  a  day's  labor  of  a  very  strong 
man.  In  the  great  coal-fields  that  are 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
nature  has  stored  up  a  supply  of  energy 
safely  estimated  to  equal  the  hand  labor 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  world  con- 
tinued for  a  thousand  years. 

The  most  convenient  and  useful,  be- 
cause the  most  tractable,  form  of  energy 
is  electricity.  In  the  facility  with  which 
we  may  at  will  and  without  waste  con- 
vert it  into  such  other  form  of  energy  as 
happens  to  be  desired  lies  the  superiority 
of  electricity  over  all  the  rest  of  nature's 
forces.  Having  electricity, we  may  easily 
produce  heat  or  light,  or  mechanical  mo- 
tion, or  chemical  force;  but  electricity  it- 
self has  hitherto  been  produced  in  quan- 
tity only  by  the  use  of  complicated  mech- 
anism and  with  great  waste. 

Electricity  is  to-day  generated  by  a  dyn- 
amo that  is  turned  by  an  engine  which 
is  operated  by  steam,  and  the  steam  is 
made  from  water  by  means  of  heat  de- 
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rived  from  the  combustion  of  coal.  But 
this  is  a  long  and  circuitous  process,  with 
a  large  leakage  at  every  step.  Much  of 
the  energy  of  combustion  goes  up  chim- 
ney as  heat  or  smoke;  much  of  the  heat 
is  lost  in  boiling  the  water  to  make  steam ; 
much  of  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam 
is  wasted  as  it  escapes  from  the  engine; 
much  of  the  power  of  the  en- 
gine is  wasted  as  friction;  and 
there  is  some  loss  in  the  dyna- 
mo itself.  Recent  tests,  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  of 
eighty  modern  electric  light 
and  power  plants,  show  that 
the  average  plant  wastes  97.4 
per  cent,  and  utilizes  as  elec- 
tricity only  2.6  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  theoretically  obtaina- 
ble from  the  coal. 

The  problem  then  was  to  con- 
vert the  energy  of  coal  more 
directly  into  electricity;  to  do 
away  with  the  dynamo  and  the 
steam-engine ;  possibly  even  to 
do  away  with  heat  itself. 

A  multitude  of  experiments 
were  made.  In  the  earlier 
days  my  attempt  was  merely 
to  do  away  with  the  dynamo 
and  with  steam,  and  convert 
heat  into  electricity.  A  fire  of 
coke,  burning  on  an  insulated 
grate,  gave  some  slight  elec- 
trical manifestations,  but  they 
were  not  encouraging.  Ex- 
periments with  various  novel 
forms  of  thermopile  were 
tried,  but  a  consideration  of  the  theory 
of  the  subject  soon  made  it  evident  that 
it  was  not  even  theoretically  possible  to 
convert  more  than  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  energy  of  the  coal  into  elec- 
tricity in  this  way.  The  generation  of 
electric  currents  by  alternately  heating 
and  cooling  the  magnetic  cores  of  wire 
coils  gave  no  promise  of  efficient  results. 
I  tried  nature's  plan  of  producing  light- 
ning— the  evaporation  of  water  and  con- 
tinual dissipation  of  vapor  globules— and 
though  I  succeeded  in  producing  minia- 
ture thunder-storms,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity obtainable  was  not  sufficient  for 
any  commercial  use.  Indeed,  my  re- 
searches have  led  me  to  doubt  whether 
the  total  energy  of  a  good  brisk  thunder- 
storm, dramatic  as  is  its  display,  is  equal 
to  the  energy  radiated  from  a  bedroom 


fire.  For  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second 
the  force  of  a  stroke  of  lightning  is  ter- 
rific,but  its  duration  is  so  brief  that,even 
if  it  could  be  harnessed,  it  would  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  very  little  useful  work. 
Many  other  plans,  all  of  them  intensely 
interesting  from  a  purely  scientific  point 
of  view,  were  tried ;  but  from  most  of 


FIG.  2. — CARBON  ELECTRIC  GENERATOR, 

Operating  an  electric  motor.  This  generator  consists  of  a 
heat-tight  oven  within  which  six  cells  like  Fig.  1  are  connected 
in  series,  and  suspended  over  a  coal-burning  grate. 


them  no  current  was  obtained  that  was 
economically  capable  of  being  put  to  any 
industrial  use. 

Nature  is  a  coy  mistress,  yet  she  likes 
to  be  wooed,  and  to  the  diligent  suitor 
gives  occasional  tokens  of  encourage- 
ment; and  it  happened  that  one  day  I 
surprised  her  in  her  secret,  and  discovered 
the  way  by  which  we  may  abandon  even 
combustion  and  heat  itself,  and  convert 
the  stored-up  energy  of  coal  directly  into 
electricity. 

It  came  to  me  almost  as  a  revelation 
that  if  the  oxygen  of  the  air  could  be 
made  to  combine  with  the  coal  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  production 
of  heat  could  be  prevented,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  conducting  path  could  be 
provided  in  which  a  current  of  electricity 
might  develop,  the  chemical  affinity  of 
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the  coal  for  the  oxygen  would  necessarily 
be  converted  into  electricity  and  not  into 
heat;  for  any  given  form  of  energy  will 
be  converted  into  such  other  form  as  the 
surrounding  conditions  make  most  easy. 
Given  the  proper  conditions,  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  coal  would  rather  convert 
itself  into  electricity  than  into  heat. 

This  led  to  experiments  in  which  coal 
was  submerged  in  a  liquid  so  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  could  not  come  in  di- 
rect contact  with  the  coal  and  produce 
combustion.  Further,  such  a  liquid  was 
chosen  that  when  air  was  forced  through 
it  to  the  coal,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  would 
temporarily  enter  into  chemical  union 
with  the  liquid  and  then  be  crowded  out 
by  a  further  supply  of  oxygen  and  forced 
to  combine  with  the  coal.  We  may  pic- 
ture each  successive  atom  of  oxygen,  on 
its  way  from  the  source  of  air  supply 
through  the  liquid  to  the  coal,  as  tempo- 
rarily entering  into  chemical  union  with 
each  of  a  row  of  atoms  of  the  liquid,  just 
as  each  successive  man  as  he  circles  around 
in  the  "  grand  right  and  left  "  of  dancing 
temporarily  clasps  hands  with  each  of  the 
ladies  of  the  set.  When  one  substance 
passes  through  another  in  this  way  it  fur- 
nishes a  path  in  which  an  electric  current 
may  flow,  so  that  by  causing  the  oxygen 
to  combine  with  the  carbon  through  the 
intervening  liquid  opportunity  is  furnish- 
ed for  an  electric  current  to  develop,  and 
since  combustion  cannot  take  place,  the 
chemical  affinity  of  the  coal  for  the  oxy- 
gen is  converted  directly  into  electricity, 
and  not  into  heat.  Liquids  which  thus 
allow  atoms  of  oxygen  and  a  current  of 
electricity  to  pass  through  them  may  be 
called  "  electrolytic  carriers." 

I  have  thus  discovered  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  new  fact  or  principle  not  hitherto 
known  to  natural  science — a  principle 
which  I  hope  may  be  as  valuable  to  pure 
science  as  my  invention  promises  to  be 
valuable  to  the  useful  arts.  Stated  scien- 
tifically, my  discovery  is  that  if  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  be  caused  to  combine  with 
carbon,  not  directly  as  in  combustion,  but 
through  an  intervening  electrolytic  car- 
rier, the  stored- up  energy  of  the  carbon 
may  be  converted  directly  into  electrical 
energy,  and  not  into  heat. 

Crudely  speaking,  my  invention  con- 
sists in  generating  electricity  by  causing 
the  oxygen  of  air  to  combine  with  coal 
beneath  the  level  of  a  suitable  liquid. 

The  invention  is  a  process;  it  is  not  a 


machine.  The  process  may  be  car 
on  with  very  simple  apparatus.  An  e 
form  of  apparatus  consisted  of  a  platii 
crucible  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  a 
dinner  coffee-cup,  partially  filled  i 
common  potash,  that  was  kept  liquic 
suspending  the  crucible  over  a  gas  fla 
Within  the  molten  potash  was  suspen 
by  means  of  a  platinum  wire,  a  lum; 
ordinary  coke  of  the  size  of  a  pea: 
Into  the  molten  potash  a  stream  of 
was  blown  by  means  of  a  platinum  1 
like  a  straw.  The  wire  by  which  the 
bon  was  suspended  formed  the  nega 
pole,  and  a  second  wire  attached  to 
crucible  the  positive  pole,  of  the  gen 
tor.  Attaching  these,  wires  to  a  si 
electric  motor,  I  found  that  when 
was  blown  into  the  potash  the  m 
started,  and  moved  more  rapidly  as 
was  blown  in ;  when  the  current  of  air 
interrupted,  the  motor  stopped.  F 
this  minute  apparatus  a  current  of  sev 
amperes  was  obtained.  The  electro- 
tive  force  was  a  little  over  one  volt. 

That  the  electric  current  was  due  to 
chemical  combination  of  the  oxygei 
the  air  with  the  coke  (carbon),  there  c( 
be  no  doubt.  Quantitative  tests  sho 
that  oxygen  was  taken  from  the  air ; 
the  carbon  was  consumed ;  that  carb< 
acid  was  formed.  Moreover,  the  elec 
motive  force  obtained  agreed  almost 
actly  with  that  which  is  theoretically 
tainable  from  the  combination  of  oxy 
with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  ( 
volts).  That  the  phenomenon  was 
due  to  thermo-electric  action  was  pre 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  whole  ai 
ratus  was  so  enclosed  that  all  parts  \ 
kept  of  uniform  temperature  the  m 
mum  electro  -  motive  force  and  cur: 
were  obtained.  Again,  later  experiim 
with  far  larger  apparatus  have  not  c 
confirmed  these  results,  but  have  sh< 
that  under  proper  conditions  the  electa 
energy  thus  obtained  is  substantially  e< 
to  the  potential  energy  of  the  weigh 
carbon  consumed  within  the  pot. 

The  invention  had  now  been  m; 
Electricity  had  been  obtained  dire 
from  carbon.  Would  it  work  on  a  la 
scale?  Could  the  numerous  practical 
Acuities  be  overcome?  Platinum  is  n 
expensive  even  than  gold,  and  hence  s< 
other  metal  must  be  used.  Iron  was  tr 
but  the  current  obtained  when  the  nr 
tion  was  practised  in  an  iron  vessel 
very  small. 
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FIG.  3. — LARGE  CARBON  ELECTRIC  GENERATOR, 

With  which  experiments  are  now  being  made.  The  brick  oven  is  ten  feet  square  and  six  feet  high. 
Two  of  the  cells  are  shown  removed.  Each  contains  six  carbons  three  feet  long.  It  is  expected  that, 
when  perfected,  this  generator  will  yield  about  forty  electrical  horse-power. 


Vessels  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  alumi- 
ium,  nickel,  magnesium,  were  destroyed, 
ji-old  and  silver  gave  good  results,  but  in- 
?erior  to  platinum.  Again  and  again  the 
experiments  were  repeated.  There  seemed 
,o  be  no  reason  in  theory  why  iron  should 
lot  work  as  well  as  platinum,  and  vessels 
;vere  made  from  samples  of  iron  of  all 
dnds. 

Finally  the  reason  was  found.  Most 
specimens  of  iron  have  an  oily  surface, 
vhich,  when  heated,  becomes  converted 
nto  carbon,  so  that  the  action  upon  the 
;arbonaceous  surface  of  the  iron  tends  to 
)ffset  the  action  upon  the  proper  carbon 
tself.  This  led  to  a  method  of  cleansing 
,lie  surface  of  the  iron;  and  when  proper- 
y  cleansed  an  iron  pot  is  as  good  as  one 
)f  platinum,  and  of  course  far  cheaper. 

The  pots  were  now  made  larger  and 
arger,  until  to-day  they  are  made  as  large 
is  a  barrel ;  and  the  current  is  measured 
n  hundreds  of  amperes. 


Numerous  other  difficulties  have  had  to 
be  overcome.  Coal,  as  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  mines,  is  not  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity,  and  though  an  experimental 
apparatus  was  constructed  in  which  it 
was  found  possible  to  consume  ordinary 
coke  shovelled  on  to  a  submerged  grate, 
it  has  been  found  best  to  crush  the  coal 
and  mould  it  into  large  sticks  of  conven- 
ient size  to  handle,  and  bake  them  to  drive 
off  the  included  gases  and  give  them  good 
electrical  conductivity. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  carbon  is 
consumed,  and  consequently  the  strength 
of  the  electric  current  yielded  by  a  cell,  is 
greatly  increased  by  thoroughly  impreg- 
nating all  parts  of  the  liquid  with  an  ex- 
cess of  oxygen;  and  this  is  best  done  by 
terminating  the  air-supply  pipe  in  a  rose 
nozzle  something  like  that  of  a  watering- 
pot,  so  that  the  air  is  injected  into  the 
liquid  in  a  large  number  of  fine  sprays. 

There  are  many  liquids  that  may  be 
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used  as  electrolytic  carriers,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  most  suitable  become  liquid 
only  at  elevated  temperatures;  so  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  coal  or  other  fuel  has  to 
be  burned  on  a  grate  beneath  the  pots  to 
maintain  this  temperature.  As,  however, 
there  is  no  considerable  consumption  of 
heat,  excepting1  as  it  is  used  in  warming 
the  incoming  air  or  is  lost  by  radiation, 
we  may  expect  that  in  large  apparatus, 
where  a  number  of  large  pots  are  enclosed 
in  a  reasonably  heat-tight  oven,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  on  the  grate  will  be- 
come comparatively  very  small.  Even 
with  a  small  two-horse-power  apparatus, 
in  which  no  very  great  precautions  were 
taken  to  retain  the  heat,  measurements 
showed  that  only  one-third  of  a  pound  of 
coal  per  electrical  horse-power  hour  was 
burned  on  the  grate.  A  steam-engine 
and  dynamo  of  equivalent  power  would 
have  consumed  at  least  forty  times  as 
much. 

Molten  potash  has  many  advantages 
as  an  electrolytic  carrier,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  absorbing  more  or  less  of 
the  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  carbon 
or  contained  in  the  air;  so  that  if  potash 
be  used,  although  a  part  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  swept  away  by  the  nitrogen,  and 
more  may  be  carried  to  the  surface  and 
liberated  by  adding  to  the  potash  suitable 
carriers  of  carbonic  acid,  sooner  or  later 
the  potash  becomes  contaminated  and  has 
to  be  cleansed.     By  choosing  electrolytic 


carriers  that  have  no  affinity  for  carbonic 
acid  the  need  of  frequent  cleansing  is 
avoided,  since,  fortunately,  the  consump- 
tion of  the  carbon  is  so  much  more  com- 
plete than  it  is  in  ordinary  combustion 
that  with  reasonably  pure  grades  of  coal 
only  a  small  amount  of  easily  removable 
ash  is  formed. 

The  quantity  of  current  that  may  be 
taken  from  a  pot  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  ampere  per  square  inch  of  carbon 
surface ;  so  that  a  pot  containing  six  sticks 
of  carbon,  each  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  eighteen  inches  long — a  size  conven- 
iently manufactured,  handled,  and  used — 
yields  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  am- 
peres, or  a  little  more  than  one  electrical 
horse-power.  The  electro-motive  force  of 
each  pot,  whether  large  or  small,  is  a  little 
more  than  one  volt.  When  greater  volt- 
age is  desired,  the  requisite  number  of 
pots  are  connected  in  series  and  heated  in 
one  common  oven.  The  air  is  pumped 
in  by  means  of  an  electrically  driven  air- 
pump,  operated  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
current  generated. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to 
give  any  final  data  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  process  when  practised  on  a  large 
scale.  Improvements  are  constantly  be- 
ing made.  As  compared  with  modern 
steam-engines,  only  relatively  small  car- 
bon electric  generators  have  as  yet  been 
built;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
with  this  generator,  as  with  the  steam- 
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engine,  increased  size  means  increased 
efficiency  per  pound  of  coal,  particularly 
in  the  coal  consumed  on  the  grate.  Fol- 
lowing, however,  are  some  results  of  a 
test  (made  by  experts  not  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  invention)  upon 
a  small  and  comparatively  crude  two- 
horse -power  carbon  electric  generator 
that  has  been  in  occasional  use  for  some 
six  months : 


Thus  the  efficiency  of  this  particular 
generator  was  twelve  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  average  electric  light  and 
power  plant  in  use  in  this  country,  and 
forty  times  greater  than  plants  of  corre- 
sponding size. 

There  are,  however,  many  details  still 
to  be  worked  out,  and  many  improve- 
ments yet  to  be  made,  before  the  carbon 
electric  generator  can  be  put  into  general 
commercial  use  on  a  scale  comparable 
with  that  of  modern  steam-engines.  Con- 
trary to  some  statements  that  I  have  read, 
I  believe  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
the  dynamo  is  relegated  to  the  attic  with 
the  spinning-wheel,  or  the  wheels  of  the 
steam-engine  cease  to  revolve. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what 
may  be  the  outcome  of  this  discovery 
when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  all  of  these 
details  shall  have  been  worked  out. 

The  first  great  field  for  this  invention 


is  power.  The  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine  soon  doubled  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  labor  of  the  world.  In  this 
country  alone  it  is  to-day  doing  work 
equal  to  the  hand  labor  of  100,000,000 
men,  or  a  population  of  350,000,000  peo- 
ple. Now  comes  a  power  many  times  as 
efficient  as  steam,  and  much  more  conve- 
nient and  useful. 

There  appears  to  be  no  insurmountable 
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obstacle  to  the  construction  of  carbon 
electric  generators  that  shall  heat  and 
light  our  railway  trains,  and  propel  them 
with  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  Since  electricity,  unlike  steam, 
may  be  applied  directly  as  a  rotary  mo- 
tion to  every  pair  of  wheels  through- 
out the  train,  not  only  could  the  train  be 
safely  propelled  with  great  velocity,  but 
it  could  be  started  and  stopped  quickly, 
and  would  be  under  perfect  control. 
There  would  be  no  cinders  or  smoke. 

Our  transatlantic  liners  —  no  longer 
"steamships"  —  would  not  then  find  a 
limit  of  speed  set  by  fuel-carrying  capaci- 
ty. The  greater  part  of  the  space  now 
given  up  to  coal,  and  all  that  is  now  de 
voted  to  boilers  and  engines,  would 
be  available  for  passengers  and  freight. 
Down  near  the  keel  are  the  generators, 
and  along  the  shaft,  gripping  it  and  turn- 
ing it  at  tremendous  speed,  are  the  mo- 


Average  electrical  horse-power  developed  

Average  electrical  horse-power  used  by  air-pump  

Average  net  electrical  horse-power  developed  

Carbon  consumed  in  pots  per  electrical  horse-power  hour  

Coal  consumed  on  grate  per  electrical  horse- power  hour  

Total  fuel  consumed  per  electrical  horse-power  hour  

Electricity  obtained  from  1  lb.  of  coal  (of  which  0.4  lb.  was  consumed 

in  the  pots  and  0.6  lb.  was  burned  on  the  grate)  

or  32$  of  that  theoretically  obtainable. 


fig.  5. — the  "  campania"  as  she  is  and  as  she  would  be  if  equipped  with  carbon 
electric  generators;  showing  space  occupied  by  machinery  in  each  case. 
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tors,  working  directly  and  noiselessly, 
forcing  a  great  ship  like  the  Campania 
at  a  pace  which  breaks  all  records,  and 
lands  her  passengers  at  Queenstown  per- 
haps within  three  days  of  leaving  Sandy 
Hook. 

Our  White  Squadron,  with  its  vital 
machinery  safely  placed  well  below  the 
water-line  ;  with  its  bunkers  easily  con- 
taining sticks  of  carbon  sufficient  to  make 
it  independent  of  frequent  coaling  sta- 
tions; with  its  turrets  revolved,  its  guns 
trained,  its  ammunition  raised,  and  all  its 
complicated  mechanism  moved  by  elec- 
trical hands;  with  absence  of  the  telltale 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  with  its  superior  pow- 
er and  speed — would  be  a  formidable  ad- 
versary to  the  other  navies  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  the  prospective  change  less  start- 
ling in  matters  of  household  economy. 
Cheap  current  means  not  only  cheap  elec- 
tric lighting,  but  heating  and  cooking  by 
electricity.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
expense,  the  electric  warming  of  dwell- 
ings is  ideal;  for  it  means  even  tempera- 
ture, automatically  maintained  in  each 
room  at  any  desired  degree,  perfect  ven- 
tilation, and  doing  away  with  the  waste- 
ful use  of  coal,  with  the  labor  and  the 
dirt  and  the  dust  which  accompany  it. 


We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  electric  current  in  metal- 
lurgy as  a  means  of  reducing  metals  from 
their  ores.  Cheap  electricity  means  the 
cheap  production  of  copper;  it  means 
bringing  aluminum  into  general  use  in 
the  arts;  it  means  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver;  it  means 
changes  in  the  great  iron  industry  and 
the  production  of  steel. 

The  possibilities  of  the  future  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  other  branches  of 
chemistry  we  can  now  but  dimly  see,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  this  form  of 
energy,  whose  chemical  power  is  such 
that  it  can  dissociate  comparatively  value- 
less forms  of  matter  into  their  constituent 
elements  and  recombine  these  elements 
into  new  compounds  of  great  value,  has 
far-reaching  possibilities  upon  the  future 
civilization  of  man. 

Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  com- 
paratively pure  air  in  our  larger  cities 
that  would  result  from  the  absence  of  the 
smoke  and  soot  of  the  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  now  burned.  The  difference  between 
city  air  and  the  pure  air  of  the  country 
is  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  due  to  the  con- 
tamination by  carbonic  -  acid  gas  and 
smoke.    Think  of  a  smokeless  London! 
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PERHAPS  the  child's  mother  might 
have  found  it  out  sooner  than  I  did 
if  she  had  lived;  I  cannot  tell.  I  know 
she  could  not  have  loved  the  little  one 
more  tenderly,  watched  her  more  closely. 
From  the  hour  when  I  took  the  child 
into  my  arms,  out  of  whose  clasp  the  mo- 
ther had  just  slipped  away  quietly  and 
forever,  the  little  girl  was  all  the  world 
to  me. 

There  was  a  strange  and  wonderful 
sympathy  between  us  two.  She  under- 
stood me  always  when  no  one  else  could, 
and  she  told  me  so.  That  this  compre- 
hension was  not  gained  through  the  ear, 
expressed  by  the  tongue,  I  did  not  for  a 
long  time  notice.  We  lived  so  quietly, 
you  see,  far  away  from  the  busy  world,  in 
the  very  heart  of  nature,  among  trees  and 
hills  and  streams,  with  birds  and  flowers 
and  wild  free  things,  and  we  did  not  talk 
much.  When  I  held  her  close  to  my  heart 
and  we  looked  out  upon  the  shining  river, 


up  to  the  purple  hills,  into  the  rosy  clouds, 
or  over  to  the  dark  deep  forest,  there  was 
no  need  of  words.  And  when  there  came 
the  rushing  sound  of  the  wind  among  the 
trees,  the  music  of  the  brook  whose  white 
waters  ran  over  the  stones,  the  glad  song 
of  the  bobolink,  or  the  tender  strain  of 
the  thrush,  I  looked  into  her  deep  still 
eyes  and  felt  that  we  were  both  listening, 
and  that  we  both  heard. 

We  had  no  neighbors,  few  friends,  and. 
for  a  long  time  there  wTas  no  one  to  tell 
me  of  anything  the  child  lacked  or  missed. 
But  there  came  a  time  when  it  was  said 
that  my  little  child  did  not  hear,  that  her 
ears  were  sealed  to  all  sound,  and  that 
she  would  never  speak  to  me. 

I  do  not  remember  that  even  then  it 
was  a  great  grief  to  hear  this.  Even  then, 
when  she  was  so  small,  so  young,  I  felt 
that,  silent  and  deaf  to  others  though  she 
might  be,  yet  she  understood  me  well,  and 
could  tell  me  so.    I  do  not  know  how 
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this  was;  I  cannot  explain  it.  I  know- 
only  that  I,  who  had  failed  hitherto  to 
make  my  meaning  clear  to  those  around 
me,  found  comprehension,  full  under- 
standing-, perfect  sympathy,  in  my  little 
silent  child. 

I  had  always  been  a  shy,  awkward,  ret- 
icent man.  A  strange,  sad,  loveless  boy- 
hood, a  youth  of  struggle  unrewarded, 
privation  unpitied,  longing  for  affection 
unsatisfied,  had  made  me  this.  And  now, 
just  when  I  had  ceased  to  expect  it,  there 
came  to  me  all  I  had  needed,  craved,  de- 
spaired of,  so  long.  There  had  always 
been  a  strange  thing  in  my  life  which  no 
one  understood  or  cared  for.  From  my 
earliest  years  there  had  been  a  constant 
wonder  in  my  mind,  a  strange  eager  ques- 
tioning about  the  meaning  of  things.  I 
did  not  care  for  the  answers  men  give 
to  such  questions — for  the  explanations 
found  in  learned  books  or  the  wisdom 
taught  in  schools.  All  my  life  long  I 
had  known  that  there  was  one  key  to  all 
the  mysteries  of  which  this  world  is  so 
full,  but  that  no  man  had  ever  found  it. 

I  had  felt  sure  that  if  any  one  could 
learn  the  meaning  of  just  one  simple 
thing  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  hills,  or 
among  the  flowers  or  birds,  he  would  un- 
derstand everything;  there  would  be  no 
more  puzzles,  nothing  hidden  or  unex- 
plained, and  from  my  boyhood  I  had 
striven,  thirsted,  to  find  that  key.  Many, 
many  times  I  had  seemed  to  almost  grasp 
it.  Some  sight,  some  sound,  some  faint 
elusive  odor,  would  give  a  hint,  a  sugges- 
tion, and  quick,  sudden  as  the  flight  of  a 
darting  bird,  the  truth  I  had  sought  so 
long  would  flash  before  me  and  was  gone. 
There  were  so  many  things  to  wonder  at 
even  in  the  simple  life  which  my  little 
girl  and  I  lived,  and  we  were  always  won- 
dering. 

Perhaps  to  you  there  are  no  mysteries 
in  the  wild  flowers.  They  are  so  simple, 
so  fair,  seen  at  a  glance,  passed  by,  or 
gathered  and  thrown  aside.  But  to  us 
there  were  such  strange  puzzles  there.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  little  linnsea  crept 
over  the  ground  and  lifted  its  pink  bells 
on  slender  hairlike  stems,  there  came  to 
us  from  it  always  the  same  fragrance,  a 
subtle  perfume  wre  could  not  define.  We 
were  sure  no  other  blossom,  no  other  thing 
on  earth,  held  that  odor;  and  yet  it  brought 
us  memories,  wTas  linked  with  something 
we  could  not  recall;  it  was  full  of  asso- 
ciation, but  with  what?  Where  had  we 
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ever  before  breathed  that  aroma  of  spice, 
of  sweetness,  that  it  should  bring  us  that 
strange  feeling,  half  sadness,  half  joy,  a 
memory  so  like  a  hope? 

And  the  colors  of  the  flowers — they 
surely  held  a  meaning  if  we  could  but 
catch  it.  The  speedwell's  gentle  blue, 
the  bear-plum's  pale  yellow,  the  butter- 
cup's polished  gold,  the  aster's  lavender 
and  mauve  and  purple,  the  cardinal- 
flower's  vivid  red,  the  crimson  pink  of 
the  wild  rose — we  knew  them  all,  and  al- 
most understood  them.  One  touch,  one 
word,  to  help  us,  and  the  wThole  wrorld  of 
color  would  fall  into  harmony.  I  think 
my  little  girl  understood  these  flower 
tints  better  than  I  did ;  perhaps  because 
she  did  not  hear  or  speak  as  others  hear 
and  speak  her  eyes  saw  more  than  most, 
and  she  would  hold  a  brightly  tinted 
blossom  and  gaze  into  its  blue  or  pink 
or  yellow  with  such  deep  content  in  her 
strange  eyes  that  I  felt  she  was  learning 
much  of  the  meaning  it  held. 

But  she  did  not  know  all.  One  sum- 
mer she  had  been  day  after  day  among 
the  cardinal-flowers  by  the  brook.  She 
had  bent  over  them  and  touched  them, 
drinking  in  the  warmth  and  glow  of  their 
brilliant  red  till  she  seemed  to  compre- 
hend all,  and  to  know  why  these  flowrers 
alone  held  such  living  fire.  But  one  hot 
August  noon  when  she  was  among  them, 
watching  them  burn  to  more  vivid  crim- 
son under  the  sun's  fierce  heat,  she  found, 
among  the  others,  a  stalk  of  pure  white 
blossoms.  They  were  cardinal  -flowers 
too,  but  pale  and  cold.  She  led  me  to  the 
place  and  showred  me  the  delicate  snowy 
flowers,  with  a  look  on  her  face  half  sad, 
half  frightened,  and  very  wistful.  I  could 
not  help  her.  How  could  it  be?  What 
was  the  meaning?  It  was  the  warmth,  the 
glow,  the  depth  and  vividness,  which 
made  the  other  blossoms  cardinal-flowers. 
But  here  was  one  which  lacked  all  these 
qualities,  and  was  like  snow,  not  fire. 
Never  again  did  my  child  tell  me  that 
she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  cardinal- 
flower. 

And  there  was  a  certain  plant  which 
always  grew  in  the  forest, under  the  pines, 
and  bore  one  large  rose-colored  blossom, 
just  one  solitary  pouchlike  flower  upon 
eacli  slender  stalk,  always  alone,  always 
by  itself ;  we  knew  it  by  its  oneness,  its 
being  single  and  solitary.  One  day  we 
found  among  the  rest  a  plant  just  the 
same  but  that  its  slender  stalk  bore  two 
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twin  blossoms,  and  they  were  white,  not 
pink. 

But  I  think  there  was  no  puzzle  among 
the  flowers  so  hard  to  solve  as  that  of  the 
closed  gentian.  No  one  could  help  won- 
dering over  that.  Why,  if  it  is  never  to 
unfold,  if  no  sunshine  or  dew  or  soft 
warm  air  can  ever  open  its  fast-closed 
petals — why  should  it  be  so  fair  within  ? 
For  we  had  looked  inside,  gently  opening 
the  dark  purple  -  blue  budlike  blossom. 
It  was  quite  finished  within,  tinted  and 
veined,  satin-smooth,  as  dainty  and  com- 
plete as  any  of  its  sisters  who  open  their 
eyes  to  the  light  and  air.  We  could  find 
no  secret  there,  no  reason  for  the  shut-up, 
lonely  life,  and  while  I  thought  and  que- 
ried and  surmised,  I  could  see  the  wonder 
grow  and  deepen  in  my  little  voiceless 
child's  tender  eyes  of  darkest  blue.  But 
no  one  helped  us;  nothing  told  us  the 
meaning  of  it  all. 

The  birds  made  us  wonder  too.  We 
could  not  understand  their  songs,  though 
each  had  its  meaning;  we  were  sure  of 
that.  For  she  heard  them  too.  Sealed 
as  her  ears  might  be,  she  felt  the  notes 
in  some  strange  unexplained  way,  and  I 
read  them  over  again  in  her  eyes.  The 
clear,  sweet,  far-reaching  whistle  of  the 
white-throat  sparrow,  the  soft,  gentle 
whisper  of  the  waxwing,  the  swamp-spar- 
row's trill,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  wood- 
pewee,  the  glad,  free  strain  of  the  bobo- 
link, the  gurgle  and  croon  of  the  cuckoo 
— we  knew  them  all.  But  why  did  each 
bring  such  a  different  thought?  There 
wras  one  small  bird  whose  color  was  like 
that  of  the  dark  pine-trees  where  he  sang, 
and  his  strain  was  almost  like  human 
speech,  always  the  same — just  a  few  ap- 
pealing words,  then  silence.  Up  on  the 
hill  above  the  lake  the  winter-wren  sang. 
There  were  so  many  different  meanings 
in  his  song,  bright  and  sad  and  tender. 
We  smiled  as  we  heard  it,  but  the  tears 
were  very  near  our  eyes.  And  in  early 
morning  and  in  the  twilight  the  veery 
always  rang  his  silver  bells.  Over  and 
over  again  they  rang  and  vibrated,  till 
our  hearts  ached  with  the  sweetness  and 
mystery  of  it.  Why  did  the  bird  sing 
that  strain  and  never  any  other?  And 
what  did  it  mean? 

And  there  was  the  hermit-thrush.  I 
have  said  that  there  were  many  things 
which  seemed  at  times  about  to  give  us 
the  light  we  sought.  But  of  all  these  the 
song  of  the  hermit  -  thrush  most  often 


brought  us  such  glimpses.  In  the  even- 
ing twilight  of  a  June  day,  when  all  na- 
ture seemed  resting  in  quiet,  the  liquid, 
melting,  lingering  notes  of  the  solitary 
bird  would  steal  out  upon  the  air  and 
move  us  strangely.  What  was  the  feel- 
ing it  awoke  in  our  hearts?  Was  it  sor- 
row or  joy,  fear  or  hope,  memory  or  ex- 
pectation? And  while  we  listened,  my 
little  quiet  girl  and  I,  suddenly  we  would 
turn  with  quick,  eager  looks  and  read  in 
each  other's  eyes  the  same  thought.  The 
meaning  of  it  all  —  it  was  coming;  we 
should  know ;  it  was  trembling  on  the  air, 
and  in  an  instant  it  would  reach  us. 
Then  it  faded,  it  was  gone,  and  wre  could 
not  even  remember  what  it  had  been. 

The  name  of  my  child  was  Clavis. 
When  I  had  first  looked  into  her  deep 
earnest  eyes  of  violet -blue  there  had 
arisen  in  my  heart  a  strange  hope  that 
through  this  little  girl  I  might  find  the 
meaning,  the  key,  I  had  sought  so  long, 
and  in  that  hope  I  gave  her  this  name. 
As  the  years  went  by,  hope  became  expec- 
tation, expectation  foreknowledge,  and  I 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  my  silent  child 
would  bring  me  the  truth. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  it  came  about, 
but  many  people  learned  of  this  strange 
questioning  of  ours.  I  sought  no  know- 
ledge, no  help,  in  the  matter  from  others, 
even  from  the  most  learned  men.  For  I 
had  read  their  books,  and  I  knew  they 
themselves  had  never  found  the  key. 
But  they  came  to  me  from  far  and  near, 
and  each  one  brought  his  own  explana- 
tion, his  own  theory  or  creed.  I  will 
own  that  sometimes — for  they  were  very 
learned  men- — their  words  half  satisfied 
me,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt  that  I  had 
grasped  the  clew  I  sought.  But  always, 
always  when  I  turned  and  met  the  quiet 
eyes  of  my  child,  I  saw  in  their  dark  blue 
depths  the  certainty  that  I  had  but  touch- 
ed the  surface  of  things,  and  that  far,  far 
below  lay  the  truth  I  was  seeking. 

There  was  a  strange  thing  about  these 
meetings.  However  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic the  man  might  be  who  came  to  ex- 
pound his  own  belief  and  teach  us  the 
meaning  of  things,  I  always  saw  a  change 
come  over  him  before  he  went  away.  For 
when  he  looked  into  my  child's  quiet 
eyes,  so  deep,  so  full  of  hidden  meaning, 
his  own  eyes  were  troubled,  his  looks  con- 
fused; his  voice  lost  its  self-confident 
ring;  his  words  came  more  slowly  and 
with  hesitation,  and  sometimes  ceased  ut- 
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terly.  Such  a  one  would  sometimes  tell 
us  before  he  went  away  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  had  not  discovered  the  real 
meaning  of  things:  perhaps  the  key  was 
yet  to  be  sought  and  found. 

So  the  months  and  years  went  by,  and 
more  and  more  often  came  to  us  both 
those  faint  brief  glimpses  of  a  great  sat- 
isfying truth,  of  one  single  simple  key 
which  should  unlock  all  our  mysteries. 
There  were  mountains  about  our  home, 
and  strange  things  happened  upon  those 
hills.  Sometimes  when  the  summer  sun 
lay  hot  and  bright  upon  them  we  saw 
shadows  upon  their  peaks  and  sides. 
Some  were  shadows  of  clouds  which 
floated  above  them;  these  we  saw  and 
recognized.  But  there  were  other  shad- 
ows there,  strange  unfamiliar  things,  like 
nothing  in  the  sky,  like  nothing  on  the 
earth,  wonderful  shapes  and  full  of  mean- 
ing. As  I  clasped  my  little  Clavis's  hand 
tightly  and  we  gazed  eagerly,  trembling- 
ly, upon  those  dark  rolling  shades  cast 
there  by  something  we  could  not  see,  of 
which  we  knew  nothing,  we  felt  the 
whole  truth  very  near.  There  is  a  won- 
derful light  that  comes  sometimes  at  even- 
ing upon  those  hills,  creeping  from  base 
to  summit, changing  from  pink  to  purple, 
from  purple  to  blood-red,  till  all  is  fire 
and  glow  and  glory,  and  every  time  it 
came  it  flashed  a  quick,  fleeting  hint  of 
what  we  sought.  And  never,  never  did 
the  hermit-thrush  chant  his  silver,  melt- 
ing, throbbing,  ringing  strain  without  our 
seeming  to  hold  for  one  short, vanishing 
instant  the  key  to  all  things.  If  it  could 
but  sing  always,  we  thought,  or  even  a 
little  longer,  we  should  know  all. 

The  learned  men,  the  great  scholars, 
thinkers,  writers,  came  more  often  to  us. 
I  do  not  remember  how  it  happened 
that  at  last  these  many  great  men  agreed 
to  assemble  together  at  our  home — my 
little  girl's  and  mine — and  listen  to  what 
we  should  say  to  them.  They  knew  well, 
for  we  had  told  them  so,  that  we  had 
never  yet  found  the  one  password,  the 
true  solution,  the  right  key  to  all  the 
strange  things  about  us.  But  I  think 
they  wished  to  be  convinced  that  any  one 
key  would  open  all,  that  there  was  but 
one  solution  to  all  problems,  one  answer 
to  all  riddles,  as  I  believed,  and  as  Clavis 
knew.  And  I  talked  to  them.  It  was 
early  June  and  in  the  evening  twilight, 
and  we  were  out  -  of  -  doors.  It  seems 
strange  to  me,  as  it  doubtless  does  to  you, 


that  so  many  great  men  came  together 
there  to  listen  to  one  unsatisfied,  question- 
ing man  and  one  little,  silent,  expectant 
girl.  But  they  came,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  hills  they  gath- 
ered there,  and  I  stood  in  their  midst, 
with  Clavis  at  my  side.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  we  said  to  them :  because  of  all 
that  came  afterwards,  I  forget  much.  I 
know  that  we  spoke  of  the  strange  mys- 
teries about  us  even  there  in  that  quiet 
spot,  among  the  dark  pines  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mountains.  Then  I 
told  them,  and  Clavis  said  it  over  and 
over  again  in  that  silent  way  I  cannot 
make  you  comprehend,  that  we  felt  sure 
that  there  was  one  single  clew  to  all  these 
riddles,  if  we  could  but  find  it.  The  se- 
cret of  the  flower  that  never  opens,  like 
a  bud,  an  undeveloped,  immature,  unfin- 
ished thing  to  outward  seeming,  but  a 
fair,  complete  blossom  within ;  the  mean- 
ing of  the  purple  light  that  comes  upon 
the  hills  at  evening;  the  suggestion  in  the 
perfume  of  the  linnaaa;  the  memories — or 
hopes  —  awakened  by  the  thrush's  song; 
the  black  shadows  on  the  sunny  moun- 
tain -  side,  cast  there  by  something  far 
above  which  our  eyes  cannot  see;  the 
frost-wrhite  cardinal -flower  springing  up 
among  its  glowing  sisters;  the  large  pink 
blossom  in  the  forest,  whose  very  nature 
and  property  seems  to  be  that  it  should 
be  solitary  on  its  slender  stem,  yet  bear- 
ing sometimes  fair  twin  flowers — all  these 
things,  and  many  more  which  made  us 
wonder  and  question  now,  would  lie 
open,  plain,  and  simple  before  us  could 
we  touch  the  key  we  sought.  We  told 
them  how  near  it  sometimes  came  to  us — 
how  a  perfume,  a  sight,  a  sound,  a  touch, 
seemed  so  close  to  bringing  the  clew.  And 
I  saw,  and  my  little  girl's  eye?  shone  with 
a  glad  but  still  light  as  she  saw  it  too,  that 
one  after  another  remembered  how  such 
moments,  such  glimpses, had  come  to  him, 
and  how  brief,  how  sweet,  how  fleeting, 
they  had  been.  While  I  talked, the  breeze 
that  always  comes  down  at  sunset  from 
the  cool  mountains  sprang  up,  and  as  it 
reached  me  it  brought  that  strange  elu- 
sive odor  of  spice,  of  sweetness,  from  the 
pink  bells  of  the  linnaea  growing  thickly 
among  the  pine-trees,  and  for  one  brief 
sudden  instant  I  remembered  or  foresaw 
its  meaning.  Then,  like  the  faint  evan- 
escent perfume  itself,  the  thought  was 
gone,  and  I  could  not  recall  or  tell  it.  I 
looked  at  Clavis.    She  too  had  read  that 
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meaning,  but  it  had  vanished ;  yet  her 
deep  eyes  shone  with  a  still  glad  light, 
which  said  that  it  would  surely  come 
again,  and  we  should  keep  it. 

Now  the  wonderful  light  crept  up  the 
hills.  It  was  golden  at  first,  and  turned 
the  grass  and  the  tree  trunks  yellow  and 
russet,  then  it  changed  the  leaves  over- 
head to  orange,  and  then  flushed  and  red- 
dened as  it  crept  up  the  hill  sides,  crim- 
soning the  lower  peaks,  and  still  rising, 
rising,  till,  as  it  touched  the  top  of  the 
highest,  grandest  mountain,  it  made  its 
rugged  rocky  summit  as  red  as  blood. 
Suddenly  all  my  being  was  flooded  with  a 
quick,  glowing  flame  which  showed  me 
all  we  were  seeking.  For  the  instant  I 
knew  it ;  I  could  tell  it  to  the  people.  But 
before  my  slow  tongue  could  form  the 
words  the  color  upon  the  hill-tops  faded, 
the  flush  died  away,  and  I  had  forgotten. 
I  turned  an  almost  hopeless,  despairing 
look  upon  my  little  girl.  She  was  very 
still,  as  always.  But  upon  her  soft  cheek 
lingered  the  flush  of  rose  which  had  left 
the  sky,  and  in  her  quiet  eyes  there  shone 
an  almost  triumphant  light  which  spoke 
of  victory  very  near.  They  saw  it  too, 
and  clustered  close  together  and  around 
us,  while  over  all  came  that  hush  which 
seems  to  throb  with  expectancy  and  thrill 
with  anticipation. 

Up  in  a  lofty  pine  above  our  heads  a 
little  lonely  bird  uttered  his  simple  strain, 
a  few  appealing  wistful  notes,  then  si- 
lence. Then  a  veery  rang  his  silver  bells. 
Over  and  again  they  rang  and  vibrated, 
till  our  hearts  ached  with  the  sweetness 
and  mystery  of  it. 

Then  from  the  hill-side  across  the  river 
a  hermit-thrush  began  to  sing.  Every- 
thing besides  was  very  still,  and  the  air 
throbbed  and  trembled,  pulsated  and  quiv- 
ered, with  that  wonderful  strain.  And  I 
knew  all:  I  held  the  key.  A  moment  of 
suspense,  of  waiting,  fearing  lest  it  van- 
ish as  had  died  into  silence  the  bird's  song, 
then  I  looked  into  my  child's  eyes.  Yes, 
she  knew  it  too.  I  read  it  over  again  in 
the  dark  depths  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
strange,  sweet,  mysterious  smile  that  lin- 
gered about  her  silent  lips. 

Then  I  spoke.  For  the  first  time  in  all 
the  ages  was  told  the  secret  of  things.  I 
held  the  key,  and  I  showed  it  to  them  all. 
I  cannot  tell  you  of  that  hour,  the  won- 
der, the  exultation,  the  glad  surprise;  no 
words  could  make  you  comprehend.  It 
was  my  voice  that  spoke,  but  it  was  at 


Clavis  that  they  looked,  and  from  her 
stillness  they  gathered  more  than  from 
my  spoken  words. 

Then  hands  clasped  hands,  eyes  gazed 
into  each  other,  lips  quivered,  cheeks  were 
wet  with  tears.  They  knew  all  now,  and 
it  was  all  so  simple,  learned  in  one  brief 
second.  How  had  we  missed  it  so  long, 
sought  it  so  vainly?  How  could  there 
have  been  any  key  but  this,  now  ours  for- 
ever? No,  I  say  again,  I  cannot  tell  you 
of  it.  In  all  time  there  never  was  an  hour 
like  that.  Will  ever  such  a  one  come 
again  ? 

Darkness  came  on,  the  breeze  from  the 
mountains  grew  chill,  and  we  must  sepa- 
rate. On  the  morrow  we  would  meet 
again,  and  then  decide  how  this  great 
news  might  be  told  to  the  world.  When 
all  had  gone,  and  my  little  girl  and  I  were 
left  alone,  I  took  her  to  my  heart,  and  we 
talked  in  our  strange  silent  way  of  what 
had  come  to  us.  I  was  full  of  a  solemn, 
awed  wonder,  but  she  felt  no  surprise, 
only  a  still  joy  that  what  she  had  known 
was  coming  should  be  here  now.  I  had 
thought  that  the  excitement  and  wonder 
would  banish  sleep  from  my  eyes,  but  I 
slept  long  and  dreamlessly.  I  awoke  to 
dark  skies,  thick  clouds,  and  a  chill  air. 
By  degrees  I  remembered.  I  thought  of 
the  assembly  of  the  night  before,  of  the 
questioning  looks,  the  earnest  faces  up- 
turned to  mine,  of  the  purple  light,  the 
linnaea's  fragrance,  the  lonesome  bird  in 
the  pine-tree,  then  the  hermit -thrush's 
song.  I  saw  the  glad,  the  solemn,  exult- 
ing faces,  recalled  the  joy,  the  peace,  the 
wonder  of  those  to  whom  the  key  was 
shown.  But — what  was  that  key?  For 
an  instant  I  had  lost  it  as  in  the  old  days. 
But  it  would  return ;  never  could  such  a 
blessed  thing  as  came  to  me  that  fair  June 
evening  and  staid  so  long — never  in  life 
could  it  be  forgotten,  lost.  I  was  but  half 
awake ;  I  was  yet  dazed  with  sleep ;  I  would 
go  out  into  the  morning  air,  look  up  at 
the  hills,  and  remember  all.  But  I  could 
not  grasp  it;  it  just  escaped  each  time  I 
sought  to  seize  it.  Like  the  vanishing 
perfume  of  a  flower,  the  fading  light  upon 
the  hills,  a  bird's  faint  dying  song,  it 
drifted  from  me. 

But  I  was  not  afraid.  So  many  knew 
it  now,  it  could  not  be  lost.  While  I 
stood  in  the  raw  chill  air  of  the  dark 
morning,  one  of  the  learned  men  who  had 
been  with  us  the  night  before  came  to  me. 
His  face  was  a  little  troubled,  but  bright- 
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ened  as  he  saw  me,  and  he  spoke  quickly, 
eagerly.  He  told  me  that  in  his  sleep  the 
clear  outlines  of  that  wonderful  truth  he 
had  held  the  last  night  had  become  some- 
what blurred,  confused.  Would  I  tell 
him  again,  now  in  the  light  of  day,  just 
what  had  brought  such  joy,  such  peace, 
when  he  first  heard  it?  For  the  moment 
I  could  not  tell  him,  and  I  said  so.  One 
after  another  came  to  us  those  who  had 
listened  and  heard  and  rejoiced  a  few 
hours  before,  and  all  with  the  same 
troubled  confusion.  Was  it  so  with  all? 
Had  we  let  sleep  steal  away  that  wonder- 
ful, priceless  treasure?  So  it  seemed;  for 
all  came,  and  all  had  forgotten.  For  a 
brief  instant  I  was  seized  with  a  terrible 
fear.  Then  I  smiled,  and  remembered 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm :  Clavis 
knew  all ;  Clavis  never  forgot,  never  lost 
anything  she  had  once  held  fast.  I  went 
to  her.  She  was  asleep,  her  fair  hair  like 
sunshine  about  her  head,  the  white  lids 
shut  down  over  her  dark  eyes.  As  I 
locked  at  her  she  awoke.     I  need  not 


have  been  afraid.  One  glance  into  her 
still,  glad  eyes  showed  me  she  had  not  for- 
gotten. The  key  was  not  lost:  Clavis 
knew  all.  She  told  me  in  her  silent  way, 
as  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  that  all  was 
well :  she  held  the  key ;  we .  should  all 
have  it — we  need  not  fear;  she  knew  all, 
and  we  should  soon  know  all  likewise. 
She  was  very  weary,  she  said,  and  wrould 
like  to  rest  a  little  while — only  a  little 
while,  and  we  should  come  to  her  and 
know  all.  It  was  almost  like  the  hour 
in  which  I  first  held  out  the  key  when  I 
went  back  to  the  fearful,  trembling  men 
and  told  them  that  my  little  child  remem- 
bered. Not  one  doubted;  all  believed 
and  were  at  peace.  By-and-by  I  went  to 
her  again.  She  was  asleep.  The  white 
lids  lay  over  her  dark,  deep  eyes,  and  hid 
their  meaning.  But  the  old,  mysterious, 
all-knowing  smile  rested  about  the  silent 
lips,  and  I  was  not  afraid.  Nor  am  I 
afraid  now.  No,  though  she  never  wak- 
ened. Has  she  not  given  me  the  secret 
she  held? 
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nMHE  human  .'ace  is  a  hard  race  to  please. 
JL  It  even  makes  a  merit  of  being  dis- 
satisfied with  everything,  and  says  that 
discontent  is  a  necessary  element  of  prog- 
ress. Its  progress  is,  however,  some- 
times a  thing  to  make  you  laugh,  for  it  is 
evidently  after  not  self -improvement,  or 
individual  evolution  to  a  better  being,  but 
only  change  of  condition — that  is,  displa- 
cing some  one  else  in  the  situation  he  has, 
or  getting  possession  of  something  be- 
longing to  somebody  else.  Many  people 
do  not  like  December,  and  have  no  sym- 
pathy (in  temperate  zones)  with  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  year,  the  halt  called  to  fever- 
ish haste,  and  the  gracious  covering  of 
the  troubled  earth  with  the  white  mantle 
of  oblivion.  The  waning  year  makes 
them  melancholy,  as  if  the  order  of  na- 
ture were  hostile  to  them  and  associated 
with  their  own  passing  away.  They  re- 
sent the  fillip  of  frost  to  their  enervated 
systems.  They  say,  and  say  truly,  that 
they  are  not  annuals  like  garden  vegeta- 
bles and  the  foliage  of  trees,  and  should 
not  be  interrupted  in  their  longer  career, 


as  the  vegetables  often  are,  by  untimely 
frosts.  Granted  that  man  has,  like  the 
cabbage,  a  natural  life,  he  ought  to  be  un- 
disturbed in  it.  So  he  might  be,  as  far  as 
the  seasons  go,  if  he  planted  himself  in  a 
genial  place.  The  cabbage  would  not  be 
nipped  by  early  frosts  if  it  were  left  in  its 
natural  habitat,  I  suppose.  Again,  many 
people  are  equally  discontented  with  the 
monotony  of  the  lands  of  equable  temper- 
ature and  uniformly  sunny  skies.  They 
are  tired  of  days  all  pleasant  and  nights 
all  serene.  An  everlasting  summer  palls 
upon  the  mind,  which,  after  all  we  may 
say  of  it,  likes  the  condition  of  uncertain- 
ty. We  are  said  to  derive  our  chief 
pleasure  out  of  expectation,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  our  chief  delight  in  life  is  in 
not  knowing  what  will  turn  up  the  next 
minute. 

The  philosophers  have  noticed  that  the 
best  people  on  this  earth  live,  and  no 
doubt  by  choice,  in  the  worst  climates — 
if  not  the  very  worst,  then  in  those  most 
subject  to  sudden  and  violent  changes,  to 
daily  fluctuations  and  yearly  extremes. 
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There  must  be  some  reason  for  this.  Either 
the  most  trying  climates,  as  some  main- 
tain, breed  the  best  races,  or  the  virile 
races  have  an  inherent  inclination  to  cope 
with  Nature  where  she  is  most  aggressive 
and  bothersome.  The  earth  was  laid  out 
to  please  a  great  variety  of  tastes.  It  was 
a  long  time  in  formation  before  it  had  any 
place  fit  for  man,  but  when  it  was  ready 
(admitting  that  it  is  now  ready)  it  offered 
for  settlers  almost  every  conceivable  con- 
dition of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness. 
It  would  seem  that  there  could  not  be  a 
temper  born  into  the  world  that  could  not 
find  a  home  congenial  to  it.  Yet  it  seems 
by  the  common  complaints  that  content 
with  one's  situation  on  this  earth  is  rare. 

These  commonplace  observations  would 
not  be  worth  repeating  if  they  did  not 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  race  itself 
has  only  got  a  very  little  way  in  its  evolu- 
tion. Either  the  earth  is  as  yet  really 
undeveloped,  as  to  its  final  form  and  con- 
dition, or  man  is  only  in  his  infant  stages, 
for  the  two  are  very  far  from  being  in 
harmonious  sympathy.  We  are  ignorant 
of  what  man  was  in  his  early  stages.  We 
can  only  inspect  him  as  he  was  in  Chal- 
dean and  Egyptian  days,  some  say  five 
thousand  and  some  say  nine  thousand 
years  B.C.,  but  he  has  made  very  slow 
progress  since  his  first  historical  appear- 
ance. It  is  astonishing  how  long  he 
blundered  along  in  profound  ignorance 
of  nature  and  the  world  in  which  he 
lived,  and  still  more  astonishing  that  un- 
til very  recently  he  knew  nothing  about 
his  own  frame.  Up  to  this  year  of  grace 
he  is  the  prey  of  the  most  childish  super- 
stitions and  delusions.  He  does  not  know, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  what  is  good  for 
him  physically  or  mentally.  As  a  rule, 
he  is  still  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health 
or  of  his  mental  development,  and  it  is  in 
trading  on  this  ignorance  that  thousands 
of  people  make  their  living.  To  go  low 
down  for  an  illustration,  take  the  patent 
medicines,  for  instance,  and  the  many 
schemes  for  an  easy  and  cheap  education. 
He  doesn't  even  know  how  to  vote — but 
this  is  an  unfair  illustration,  for  voting 
is  a  very  modern  invention.  I  know  it 
is  said  to  be  an  evidence  of  man's  superi- 
ority to  the  other  races  that  he  is  more 
conceited.  But  this  is  not  certain  ground. 
The  camel  and  the  donkey  are  probably 
fully  as  conceited  as  man,  and  many  of 
the  animals  are  his  match  in  cunning. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  last  two  hundred 


years  man  has  made  great  progress  in  his 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  and  his 
use  of  its  forces,  and  he  seems  on  the 
edge  of  greater  discoveries.  It  is  also  no 
doubt  true  that  he  has  had  an  extraordi- 
nary development,  physically  and  men- 
tally, since  Niagara  Falls  took  substan- 
tially its  present  form.  But  individually 
during  historic  periods  he  has  not  dis- 
tinguished himself,  except  by  his  uneasi- 
ness, his  discontent,  his  quarrelsome  dis- 
position. It  is  doubtful  if  he  is  any  better 
now,  even  as  a  fighter,  than  Agamem- 
non. I  doubt  if  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment is  as  high  as  the  Tower  of  Babel 
was.  We  admit  his  triumphs  in  archi- 
tecture, in  painting,  sculpture,  and  in  lit- 
erature, but  the  animal  man  gets  on  slow- 
ly. In  knowing  how  to  take  care  of 
himself,  for  any  derangement  of  body 
or  mind,  he  has  until  recently  shown 
not  so  much  sense  as  the  wild  animals. 
He  has  been  subject  to  epidemics  of  dis- 
ease and  mental  delusions  in  mass, 
from  which  the  other  animals  Lc*ve 
been  comparatively  free.  It  is  said  that 
during  this  century  the  average  of  human 
life  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the 
decrease  of  ignorance  of  hygienic  condi- 
tions, but  when  we  see  how  deep  this 
ignorance  still  is  we  have  small  cause  to 
boast.  A  few  educated  persons  have  been 
able  to  force  sanitary  practices  upon  whole 
communities,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
regard  these  as  interferences  with  their 
liberty.  We  are  not  astonished  at  the 
splendid  growth  and  great  age  of  a  tree 
which  has  had  plenty  of  moisture  in  a 
good  soil,  but  all  very  old  persons  are 
matter  of  wonder  to  us.  We  do  not  yet 
study  the  conditions  of  a  good  breed  of 
men  half  as  closely  as  we  do  those  of  a 
good  breed  of  horses  or  sheep.  It  is  only 
a  little  while  ago  that  we  considered  a 
plague  that  destroyed  half  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  as  a  visitation  of  God  for  some- 
body's misconduct,  and  diseases  as  evi- 
dences of  divine  displeasure  and  chasten- 
ing, or  of  Satanic  possession.  We  have 
only  recently  learned  by  scientific  meth- 
ods to  check  epidemics  (not  yet  of  mental 
fads,  but  of  physical  disease)  and  to  pre- 
vent ravages  of  pestilences,  but  we  still 
stand  helpless  before  many  diseases  which 
cut  down  the  young  and  the  blooming 
all  around  us.  We  are  yet  very  far  from 
the  point  of  saying  that  every  disease  is 
curable,  except  those  which  the  subjects 
of  them  have  incurred  by  ignorance  which 
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led  to  the  destruction  of  a  vital  function. 
We  do  not  expect  a  tree  to  live  with  its 
roots  cut  or  its  bark  peeled  off.  We  talk 
about  the  diseases  incident  to  old  age. 
There  should  be  no  such.  They  are  prob- 
ably due  to  early  ignorances  and  perver- 
sions. If  the  race  had  itself  in  hand, 
old  age  would  have  no  diseases,  only  the 
weaknesses  proper  to  a  machine  running 
down.  And  a  good  machine  ought  to  run 
down  harmoniously.  How  long  man 
might  live  if  all  the  conditions  were  what 
they  might  be  we  cannot  guess,  but  it  is 
evident  that  few  people  yet  know  how  to 
live.  And  this  single  fact  is  a  testimony 
to  the  very  slow  progress  of  the  race. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  race 
has  got  its  final  shape — this  assumption 
was  before  the  bicycle  came  in  —  and 
physical  proportion,  and  that  any  change 
hereafter  will  be  a  moral  one.  The  sci- 
entists say  that  certain  rudimentary  or- 
gans have  been  got  rid  of,  though  many 
of  them  yet  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
a  thing  called  the  spleen.  But  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  all  this  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  There  are  forces  at  work  that 
may  greatly  modify  the  human  race  as  it 
exists  at  present,  improve  it  in  strength, 
power,  and  adaptability  to  what  is  called 
its  environment.  Who  can  say  what  the 
women  are  going  to  do  ?  If  they  keep 
up  their  increase  of  physical  and  mental 
vigor  and  lose  gradually  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence, who  can  calculate  the  effect  of 
this  invigoration  upon  the  coming  race  ? 
If  every  coming  individual  starts  with  a 
better  capital  of  physical  strength  and 
brain  power  (that  is  the  word  now)  than 
his  predecessor,  it  will  need  only  a  few 
hundred  years  to  make  radical  changes 
in  the  race.  The  common  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  "knowledge  is  power"  was 
that  it  gave  the  possessor  power  over 
other  people.  If  it  comes  to  mean  power 
to  make  himself  a  superior  man,  with  a 
like  effect  upon  coming  generations,  then 
real  progress  will  begin.  If  that  progress 
does  not  evolve  any  further  structural 
change,  it  may  well  be  that  the  frame  of 
man  will  be  a  much  sounder  and  more 
efficient  organism,  and  capable  of  longer 
endurance  in  good  working  order,  and  of 
accomplishing  much  more  in  intellectual 
development  and  in  the  control  of  the 
forces  of  nature.  There  are  already  vi- 
sionaries who  fancy  that  man  will  be  as 
free  in  the  air  as  he  is  now  on  the  land 
and  the  sea,  and  who  regard  as  a  puny 


being  the  creature  who  now  is  fast  to  the 
earth  in  comparison  with  the  man  to  be, 
who  will  sail  the  air  in  freedom  and  make 
voyages  perhaps  into  the  limitless  space. 
He  is  thinking  even  now  that, he  ought  to 
go  anywhere  that  light  and  electricity  go. 

II. 

But  these  are  still  dreams.  Man  is  sub- 
ject to  diseases  and  accidents  which  he  has 
not  wit  enough  to  cure  or  prevent.  Phys- 
ically his  days  are  still  few  and  full  of 
trouble.  He  is  perhaps  getting  on  very 
well  in  the  long-run,  but,  as  we  reckon 
time,  his  progress  is  very  slow.  And  if 
this  is  true  in  regard  to  his  command  of 
himself  and  of  the  forces  of  nature,  how 
is  it  about  his  moral  condition  ?  It  is 
well  known  (to  one  person)  that  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  not  a  pessimist. 
Indeed,  taking  life  as  it  is,  he  is  daily  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  good,  cheerful, 
helpful,  unselfish  people  in  this  world — 
at  the  growth  of  charity  and  the  spreacl 
of  brotherly  kindness  under  so  many  ad- 
verse circumstances.  But  an  optimist  must 
often  get  impatient  at  the  way  things  go. 
It  is  almost  ludicrous,  for  instance,  to 
look  over  a  world  evidently  intended  for 
the  best  development  of  man,  if  not  for  his 
happiness,  and  see  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  organizing  and  arming 
and  drilling  for  the  express  purpose  of 
killing  each  other,  on  land  and  on  sea,  and 
fancying  that  they  are  making  progress 
in  civilization  because  they  are  constantly 
inventing  superior  machines  for  doing 
so,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  people  submit 
to  heavy  taxation  to  keep  the  killing  con- 
tingent in  trim  for  their  work.  And  it  is 
enough  to  make  Olympus  explode  with 
laughter  to  hear  the  earthlings  say  they 
are  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  peace !  This 
may  be  all  true,  and  it  also  may  be  true 
that  war  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  manly 
spirit  and  bring  out  the  sturdy  virtues. 
But  if  it  is  true,  the  fact  is  a  queer  com- 
ment on  the  stage  of  civilization  which 
man  has  attained.  And  this  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  our  civilization.  It  is  still 
more  melancholy  to  see  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  race  simply  engaged  in  a 
fight  to  get  away  each  other's  property. 
Men  were  always  engaged  in  this  strug- 
gle, and  we  call  it  increase  in  civilization 
because  they  use  legal  methods  now  more 
than  they  did  in  former  ages.  Still,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  legal  rights  of  all  men 
are  better  secured  now,  and  that  this 
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struggle,  though  not  less  keen  than  for- 
merly, is  more  orderly.  And  then  it  can 
be  justly  claimed,  at  the  close  of  this  very 
exciting,  disturbed,  and  bellicose  year, 
that  there  are  now  more  people  on  the 
earth  who  live  by  the  golden  rule  than  in 
any  year  before.  There  are  more  people 
who  are  willing  to  earn  their  living  by 
honest  labor  of  hand  and  brain,  more 
who  intend  to  pay  their  debts,  more  who 
intend  not  to  incur  obligations  that  they 
cannot  meet,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
more  who  are  in  sincere  sympathy  with 
the  penury  and  suffering  and  ignorance 
of  this  world,  and  are  lavish  in  their  gifts 
to  relieve  them.  If  you  stop  to  think  of 
it,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  1896 
of  the  number  of  people  who  have  made 
large  gifts  for  schools,  libraries,  hospitals, 
and  beneficent  charities.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  fashion  for  the  well- 
to-do  to  make  these  gifts.  A  public  ex- 
pectation exists  in  regard  to  this,  so  much 
so  that  surprise  is  expressed  when  a  rich 
man  or  woman  does  nothing  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit.  These  things  are  mitigations 
of  the  general  situation. 

III. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  race  is  not 
getting  on,  but  merely  commenting  upon 
its  slow  progress.  This  is  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  condition  of  our  great 
modern  cities  in  regard  to  administration 
and  to  vice  with  the  great  cities  of  for- 
mer times.  Improvement  there  is,  in  or- 
der and  in  health,  if  not  in  morals,  but 
it  needs  a  stout  optimist  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  spectacle.  An  illustration  of 
the  slowness  of  the  race  in  adapting  itself 
to  the  world  which  is  the  theatre  of  its 
development  is  found  in  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
White's  Warfare  of  Science  and  Theol- 
ogy, a  work  which  has  occupied  the  lib- 
eral, tolerant,  and  intelligent  scholar  for 
many  years.  It  is  wholly  historical,  and 
not  at  all  controversial  or  theoretic.  It  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  moral  history  of  the 
race,  but  confines  itself  to  the  struggle 
science  has  had  in  opposition  to  dogma. 
Incidentally  it  speaks  of  the  impediments 
science  has  encountered  in  its  own  field, 
from  its  own  disciples  and  from  the  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  men,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  field  of  medicine;  but  the  thesis  is  the 
narrow  one  of  the  opposition  of  dogmatic 
theology  to  the  attempts  to  discover  the 
truths  of  nature,  to  the  great  injury  of 
both  science  and  religion.    This  histor- 


ical record,  even  in  the  feeble  light  of  to- 
day, is  almost  incredible.  If  this  spec- 
tacle of  the  slowness  with  which  man 
has  opened  his  eyes  to  the  world  in  which 
he  lives  were  not  so  sad,  it  would  be 
most  amusing.  The  story  related  of 
any  other  planet,  less  developed  than  we 
think  we  are,  would  be  received  with 
merriment.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
laugh  at  our  own  superstitions,  nor  at 
the  dogmatic  contrivances  which  have  so 
retarded  our  civilization,  and  so  long 
have  obscured  our  conception  of  the  wis- 
dom and  greatness  and  fatherhood  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  of  his  imma- 
nence in  human  affairs  everywhere  and 
with  all  men  since  man  existed.  These 
learned  volumes,  which  carry  on  every 
page  proofs  of  the  record  spread  out,  are 
written  in  an  excellent  spirit  and  temper, 
and  with  calm,  good-natured  fearlessness. 
It  is  not  there  urged  that  scientific  men 
do  not  make  mistakes,  or  are  not  often 
carried  away  by  a  spirit  of  controversy, 
or  do  not  make  claims  in  advance  of 
proved  facts,  but  that  science  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  pursue  its  investiga- 
tions after  truth,  regardless  of  any  formu- 
lated opinions.  And  there  is  less  and  less 
fear  that  the  discovery  of  the  truth  about 
the  world  we  live  in,  about  the  once  he- 
retical notion  that  the  earth  revolves 
about  the  sun,  about  the  long  geological 
periods,  about  the  age  of  man  on  the 
planet,  and  about  God's  continued  en- 
lightenment of  his  creatures  will  harm 
anybody.  Indeed,  the  increased  well-be- 
ing of  man  during  the  last  hundred  years 
under  the  freedom  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion is  sufficient  answer  to  any  doubt. 

We  must  still  think  that  the  race  is  a 
pretty  difficult  one  to  do  anything  with, 
and  that  it  slowly  moves  out  of  its  bru- 
tality into  spiritual  conditions.  Taking 
a  horizontal  parallax  of  its  positions  in 
the  historic  ages,  we  can  see  that  it  does 
move.  So  far  as  we  can  trace  it  back,  it 
has  not  yet  much  changed  its  physical 
form  or  its  mental  capacity.  But  that 
it  has  got  an  enviable  moral  stature,  or 
that  it  knows  itself,  or  is  yet  adapted  to  a 
high  life  on  this  planet,  no  one  can  affirm. 
It  is  still  in  the  freezing  and  thawing'  win- 
ter of  its  discontent.  But  because  we  be- 
lieve in  divine  purposes,  we  believe  it  will 
have  a  spring,  a  summer,  a  ripening  au- 
tumn, and  that  when  the  December  of  the 
planet  comes  it  will  be  a  consummation 
of  rest  and  peace. 
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AChafingr-Dish  Party 

By 

John  Kendrick  Bangs 


Characters: 

Mh.  Roukrt  Yabhslky,  an  expert  amateur  cook. 

Mr.  John  Bari.ow,  an  expert  guyer. 

Mr.  'I'h a dde us  Pi  iuvins,  a  householder. 

Mrs.  Tiiaddmtb  Pkrkins,  his  wife. 

Mr.  Edward  Bradt.ry,  another  guyer. 

Mrs.  Edw  ard  Bradmcy,  a  peace-maker. 

Jen niic,  £Ae  house  maid. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Perkins 
residence.  It  is  n  earing  eight  o'clock  of  a  mid- 
December  evening.  A  plain  kitchen  table  has 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth,  and  has  upon,  it  a  half-  dozen 
tumblers  and  a  large  spoon.  The  curtain  rising 
discovers  Mrs.  Perkins  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Mrs.  Perkins  (turning  to  table).  Oh  dear !  every- 
thing has  seemed  possessed  to  go  wrong  to-day. 
The  idea  of  having  a  chafing-dish  party  in  ;i  parlor 
is  the  most  absurd  thing!  I  don't  see  why  deco- 
rators can't  keep  their  words  and  finish  up  their 
work  on  time.  I'd  never  have  thought  of  asking 
the  club  here  to-night  if  Mr.  Wilbur  hadn't  promised 
me  faithfully  to  have  the  dining-room  finished  lust 
Tuesday,  and  now  it's  next  Wednesday — or  rather 
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the  Wednesday  after  last  Tuesday — and  the  place 
is  entirely  upset  and  only  half  finished.  And  on 
top  of  it  all,  Thaddeus  isn't  home.  I  ought  to  have 
bought  that  chafing-dish  myself.  It's  awful  for  a 
man  to  get  caught  in  the  shopping  district  in  these 
Christmas  days.  I'm  afraid  he'll  be  a  dreadful 
woman-hater  when  he  gets  here.  (She  pauses,  and 
walks  to  window  again.)  I  do  wonder  where  he  is  ; 
he  promised  faithfully  to  come  home  early,  and  to 
bring  the  chafing-dish  with  him. ...  If  he  doesn't 
get  here  with  it  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  I'll  do 
— with  all  these  people  coming,  and  no  chafing-dish 
in  the  house,  and  nothing  else  prepared  for  them. 
It's  just  too  bad.  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Job  ever 
had  her  patience  tried  half  as  much  as  I  have  to- 
day. (The  front  door  is  heard  opening  and  shutting. 
Mrs.  Perkins  turns  delightedly  and  hastens  toward 
door.)  I'm  in  here,  Teddy  dear — in  the  parlor. 
Enter  Perkins,  hat  and  coat  on,  collar  up.  He  car- 
ries a  chaji-ng-dish  stand  under  his  arm,  the  hot- 
water  pan.  and  cover  in  one  hand,  and  the  upper 
pan  in  the  other. 

Perkins  (sinking  into  arm-chair,  apparently  ex- 
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hausted).  Well — Bess — I'm  home  at  last — and — 
and  there  are  still  signs  of  life — 

Mrs.  Perkins  {with  a  sigh  of  relief).  But  how  late 
you  are,  Teddy  ! 

Perkins.  Late?  Well,  my  dear  Bess,  you're  in 
luek  to  have  me  here  at  all.  This  confounded 
portable  kitchen  you  sent  me  after  is  harder  to  get 
home  than  driving  pigs  to  market.  Particularly  in 
these  so-called  holiday  days,  with  women  by  the 
billion  on  the  street.  Really  they're  so  thick,  if  it 
wasn't  for  tripping  on  their  sleeves,  you  could  walk 
on  their  shoulders.  And  why  they  call  these  fear- 
ful times  the  holidays  I  don't  know,  for  I've  never 
had  to  work  so  hard  in  my  life  ! 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I  don't  see — 

Perkins.  Of  course  you  don't,  my  dear.  You 
couldn't  see  even  if  I  explained  it  with  a  working 
diagram  to  make  it  clear.  It  surpasses  the  imagina- 
tion. Ah — Jove,  I'm  tired  fighting  my  way  through 
shoppers,  and  squalling  though  happy  babies,  and 
toy  -  fakirs,  with  this  —  this  —  thing  impeding  my 
every  step!    Did  you  ever  see  a  potato- race,  Bess? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  No — but — 

Perkins.  Well,  you  ought  to ;  it's  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world — to  look  at.  In  a  potato-race 
you  have  to  run  about  a  hundred  yards,  stooping 
over  to  pick  up  a  potato  every  two  or  three  feet, 
and  the  man  who  gets  across  the  line  with  the  most 
potatoes  first  wins.  It's  more  like  trying  to  get  a 
chafing-dish  home  than  anything  I  know.  {Rises 
and  removes  his  coat.)  The  man  who  sold  me  this 
barbaric  contrivance  tied  it  up  with  zephyr,  I  im- 
agine, and  considerately  put  one  of  those  wooden 
bundle-handles  on  it,  so  that  I  wouldn't  be  bothered 
carrying  it.  Very  good  of  him,  that !  "  Awkward 
things  to  carry,  these  shaving-dishes,"  said  he — and 
he  was  right.  He  must  have  suffered  himself.  I 
hadn't  gone  a  block  before  the  zephyr  broke. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Thaddeus ! 

Perkins.  Solemn  truth,  my  dear.  The  wooden 
bundle  -  handle  was  willing,  but  the  zephyr  was 
weak — and  then  you  should  have  seen  that  street 
covered  with  zinc.  Hot-water  pan  rolled  up  street ; 
top  pan  fell  into  gutter;  stand  landed  on  sidewalk; 
lamp  flew  into  the  basket  of  a  tinsel  -  snow  fakir 
and  got  tangled  up  in  two  dollars'  worth  of  that  in- 
teresting stuff,  which  of  course  I  had  to  buy  ;  the 
snuffer  disappeared  wholly,  and  the  cover  gave 
beautiful  imitations  of  a  hoople  going  into  business 
on  its  own  hook.  I'd  never  have  caught  it  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  an  automatic  tin  alligator  that  got 
in  its  way,  which  I  likewise  had  to  buy  of  the  poor 
ragged  devil  that  was  trying  to  sell  it.  Here  it  is. 
{Takes  it  out  of  Ms  pocket.)  It  will  please  the  boy, 
anyhow.  But  what  made  me  so  eternally  mad  was 
that  even  the  policeman  thought  I'd  dropped  the 
dish  for  fun,  and  grinned,  and  a  million  shoppers 
stopped  shopping  to  smile  sympathetically.  If 
there'd  been  a  lobster  Newburg  in  that  chafing- 
dish  I'd  have  rammed  it  down  that  bobbie's  throat, 
even  if  I  had  to  hang  for  it.  As  it  was,  I  had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  from  sicking  my  tin  alligator  at 
him. 

Mrs.  Perkins  {with  a  laugh).  Poor  Thaddeus  ! 

Perkins.  Yes — that's  it.  Poor  Thaddeus  !  and 
with  the  poor  Thaddeus  you  throw  in  a  ha  !  ha  ! — 
an  unfeeling  ha!  ha!  Bess,  I'm  surprised  at  you. 
Kven  you  seem  to  think  it's  funny;  but  you  wouldn't 
have  thought  so  if  you'd  been  compelled,  as  I  was, 
to  go  about  gathering  the  myriad  portions  of  that 
scattered  utensil,  with  a  constantly  growing  crowd 
of  small  boys  and  other  human  hyenas,  with  laughs 


like  thunder- claps,  watching  the  operation  with 

glee. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I'm  sorry,  dearest.  You  ought  to 
have  had  it  sent. 

Perkins.  Sent?  A  chafing-dish  sent  ?  Particularly 
these  days,  holidays — hollow  days,  I  call  'em.  Sent 
by  what — a  platoon  of  police  to  keep  it  in  order? 
I  believe  it  would  require  the  united  efforts  of  the 
whole  National  Guard  to  manage  a  machine  so 
lacking  in  conscience  or  cohesion  as  a  chafing-dish. 
If  ever  I  have  to  choose  between  bringing  one  of 
these  things  home  again  and  becoming  a  prize- 
fighter, give  me  the  ring!  And  that  wasn't  the 
worst  of  it.  When  I  got  on  the  L  with  it  the  cat- 
was  jammed  with  savages  bearing  bundles,  and  one 
of  those  women  who  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  get 
off  rushed  past  me  and  knocked  my  amateur  bun- 
dle to  smithereens  a  second  time,  and  I  had  to  grope 
around  under  the  feet  of  about  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple to  corral  the  pigs — I  should  say  the  pans  and 
lamps — again.  I  was  half  inclined  to  let  the  whole 
thing  slide.  The  wrapping-paper  was  burst  beyond 
hope  of  redemption,  the  zephyr  flew  off  into  space, 
and  that  is  why  you  see  me  coming  home  looking 
like  a  knight  of  old,  covered  with  armor.  For  zinc, 
Don  Quixote  was  not  in  it  with  me.  Here's  the 
lamp.  {Takes  it  out  of  his  coat  pocket.)  I'll  let 
you  extricate  it  from  the  tinsel  snow.  The  snuffer, 
as  I  said,  is  gone,  and  if  there's  anything  else  miss- 
ing you'll  probably  find  it  somewhere  in  New  York, 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  here.  Only,  if  you 
wish  to  live,  don't  venture  out  after  it  until  this 
season  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  is 
over. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  All  right,  Teddy.  It  appears  to  be 
all  here  except  the  snuffer,  and  I  guess  we  can  get 
along  without  that.  Snuffers  aren't  of  the  least 
importance. 

Perkins.  Ought  to.  If  we  can't  blow  the  lamp 
out,  we  can  use  the  fire-extinguisher.  By-the-way, 
I  want  two  of  those  fire-grenades  in  the  room,  in 
case  of  accident.  If  Bob  Yardsley's  going  to  have 
charge  of  the  obsequies,  we  may  need  'em.  He's  a 
trifle  careless  sometimes.  The  way  he  drops  lighted 
cigarettes  about  in  amateur  theatricals  is  a  caution. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Very  well,  Teddy.  I'll  have  Jen- 
nie bring  them  in.  {Rings  bell.)  Now  go  out  and 
get  your  dinner  and  dress  ;  they'll  be  here  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  I'm  sorry,  but  your  dinner  is  waiting 
for  you  in  the  laundry.  The  dining-room  won't  be 
done  until  Saturday,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilbur's  delays. 

Perkins.  Don't  want  any  dinner.  Had  a  very 
late  luncheon.  Besides,  I  want  to  save  up  for  that 
{pointing  to  dish).  I  meant  to  have  doubled  my 
life-insurance  beforehand,  but  I've  spent  all  my 
spare  time  getting  that  tin-plate  industry  home. 
Enter  Jennie. 

Jennie.  Did  you  ring,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Yes,  Jennie.  Bring  two  of  those 
fire-grenades  in  here,  and  put  them  on  the  mantel- 
piece. Bring  some  plates,  and  tell  Mary  to  make 
sixteen  pieces  of  toast.  We'll  want  knives  and 
forks  and  napkins  too. 

Perkins  {aside,  gathering  up  his  coat).  Likewise  a 
physician,  two  undertakers,  and  a  coroner.  I'm 
likely  to  need  'em  all.  [Exit  Perkins. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  A  little  mustard  and —  {Celling 
throxigh  door.)    Thaddeus  ! 

Perkins  {front  a  distance).  Well  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  What  goes  with  Welsh  rabbits — 
beer  ? 

Perkins.  I  don't  know.    Ipecac,  I  guess.  Look 
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it  up  in  Dick's 
Cyclopaedia  ;  that's 
got  prescriptions  to 
hurii. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Oh 
dear !  Teddy  is  so 
flippant — 

Jennie.  I've  al- 
ways served  beer 
with  them  rabbits, 
ma'am. 

Mrs.  Perkins. 
Very  well,  then, 
Jennie ;  that's  what 
I  thought.  You 
may  bring  some 
beer  and — 

Jennie.  Yes, 
ma'am.  How  many 
bottles  —  a  case, 
ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  A 
case,  Jennie?  Dear 
me,  no.  The  receipt 
calls  for  one  for  the 
dish,  and  I  think 
we'd  better  have 
one  apiece  for  the 
men  ;  that's  five  al- 
together. 

Jennie.  I've  al- 
ways served  two 
apiece  for  the  men, 
ma'am,  if  you'll  ex- 
cuse my  telling  you. 

Mrs.  Perkins  {se- 
verely). Well,  that 
is  too  much.  One 
apiece  will  do. 

Jennie.  Very  well, 
ma'am.  ( Aside. ) 
I'm  glad  I've  got 
twenty-four  on  the 
ice,  just  the  same. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  Perkins 
(turning  her  atten- 
tion to  the  scattered 
sections  of  the  chaf- 
ing-dish).   Now  let  me  see  if  it  really  is  all  here. 
(Gathers  them,  together.)    Poor  Thaddeus  !    It's  a 
shame  to  make  him  carry  home  a  thing  like  this  — 
all  legs  and  handles. 

Enter  Jennie  with  the  fire-  grenades.  She  places 
them  on  the  mantel. 
Jennie.  I  think  you're  very  wise  to  have  them, 
ma'am.  Last  place  I  was  in  a  gentleman  he  set 
fire  to  a  lady's  gown,  cookin'  a  pancake,  and  if 
he  hadn't  poured  one  of  them  on  the  poor  dear 
thing — 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Bring  some  alcohol  too,  Jennie,  for 
the  lamp. 

Jennie.  Yes,  ma'am.    She'd  ha'  burnt  to  death. 

[Exit.     The  front-door  bell  rings. 
Mrs.  Perkins.  Dear  me  !  can  it  be  time  already? 
[A  pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Perkins  rearranges 
the  table. 

Enter  J ennie,  followed  by  Yardsley  and  Harlow. 

Jennie.  Two  gentlemen,  ma'am.       [Exit  Jennie. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Good-evening.  How  do  you  do? 
We  are  all  ready,  you  see,  except  that  the  dining- 
room  is  given  over  to  the  painters.    Thaddeus  will 
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be  down  in  a  minute.  He  was — ah — he  was  kept 
down  very  late  to-night  on  business. 

Yardsley.  It's  nice  to  be  here,  Mrs.  Perkins.  You 
mustn't  let  Thaddeus  work  too  hard.  He'll  wear 
himself  out.  He  has  a  tendencv  to  work  too 
hard. 

Barlow  (with  a  bow).  I  echo  those  sentiments, 
Mrs.  Perkins.  I  see  you  are  busy  with  this  engine 
of  death  (pointing  to  the  chafing-dish,  by  this  time 
set  up  on,  the  fable).  A  chafing-dish  is  a  terrible 
thing  in  the  hands  of  one  who — 

Mrs.  Perkins  (laughing).  I  fancy  that  in  Mr. 
Yardsley's  hands  it  will  not  prove  to  be  too  danger- 
ous. 

Barlow.  Oh  no,  indeed.  In  Yardsley's  hands  it's 
all  right ;  but  taken  internally — 

Yardsley.  Oh,  pshaw,  Jack  !  I  was  brought  up  on 
a  chafing-dish. 

Barlow.  That's  just  it — I  wasn't.  The  New-Eng- 
lander  can  eat  pie  for  breakfast  and  it  does  him 
good,  because  he's  used  to  it.  I  couldn't  do  it  with- 
out losing  my  digestion,  because  I'm  not  used  to  it. 
That's  Why  I  sav— 
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Enter  Perkins. 
Perkins.  Hello,  boys  !    Howdy  ?    Glad  to  see  you 
again. 

Yardsley.  Really? 

Perkins.  Yes — really.  You  may  not  believe  it, 
but  I've  always  said  I  wanted  to  die  surrounded 
by  my  best  friends.  Jack,  how  are  you  ?  And 
you  too,  Bob  ?    How  goes  the  world  ? 

Barlow.  Don't  ask  so  many  questions,  Ted.  The 
world  goes  round,  as  usual.  It  isn't  going  to  change 
because  Yardsley  takes  up  cooking.  As  for  me,  I'm 
in  perfect  health.   Been  training — for  this. 

[Points  to  chafing-dish. 

Yardsley.  Oh,  come  off  that,  Jack.  I'm  a  profes- 
sional cook,  my  dear  boy.  (Turns  to  chafing-dish 
and  inspects  it.)  Been  at  this  sort  of  thing  for  a 
decade,  and  haven't  killed  my  man  yet. 

Barlow.  But  I  haven't  seen  your  references,  Bob, 
and  that's  important,  as  Mrs.  Perkins  knows. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Oh,  not  so  very.  The  way  refer- 
ences are  written  nowadays  they  don't  cut  any — 
ah — 

Perkins.  Ice  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins  (severely).  — figure  !  They  don't  cut 
any  figure  at  all.  My  last  cook  was  recommended 
as  being  magnificent,  and  she  was.  She  couldn't 
cook,  but  her  manner  was  regal,  and  her  dress  abso- 
lutely overpowering. 

Perkins.  Well,  just  the  same,  I'd  like  to  know, 
Bridget  Yardsley,  if  you  are  sober  and  industrious. 
And  what  wages  do  you  expect?  How  many  nights 
off  a  day,  and  how  many  cousins  had  you  on  the 
police  force  at  the  census  before  the  investigation  ? 

Yardsley  (ignoring  Perkins  and  Barlow).  This 
dish  looks  as  if  it  had  seen  service,  Mrs.  Perkins. 
I  almost  hesitate  to  try  a  chafing-dish  that  has  been 
so  long  in  the  family.    It  indicates — 

Perkins  (aside).  Seen  service  !  Well,  I  guess  ! 
Bong  in  the  family !  He  little  wots  those  dents 
came  from  contact  with  the  sidewalk  this  very 
afternoon. 

Yardsley.  — and  that  you  are  not  at  all  strangers 
to  the — er — art  of —  [Bell  rings. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Good  !  here  come  the  others.  Now 
we  can  begin. 

[Jennie  ushers  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  into  the 
room.  The  customary  salutations  are  ex- 
changed, and  the  wraps  and  coats  of  the 
newly  arrived  ones  removed. 

Barlow  (shaking  hands  with  Bradley).  Made  your 
will,  old  man  ? 

Bradley.  Yes,  just  before  I  left  home.  By-the- 
way,  Yardsley,  my  coachman's  waiting  outside. 
How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  this  rabbit  into  a 
proper  state  of  resistance? 

Barlow.  I  ordered  my  ambulance  at  10.30. 

Yardsley  (dryly).  Better  go  now,  if  you're  so 
deucedly  timid. 

Perkins.  Oh  no.  I  think  Mrs.  Perkins  is  going 
to  have  a  supper  after  we've  eaten  the  rabbit — 
aren't  you,  Bess  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Why  Thaddeus  !    Of  course  not. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Mr.  Yardsley's  rabbit  will  be 
enough,  Pve  no  doubt. 

Barlow.  Of  course.  Perkins,  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of?  Billie  Wilkins  tried  one  of  Yardsley's 
clam  sautes  once  at  the  club,  and  hasn't  had  to  eat 
anything  since.    That  was  two  years  ago. 

Bradley.  Great  idea  that.  How  one  could  econ- 
omize !  We'll  stay  and  eat  that  rabbit,  and  what 
we  save  from  never  eating  again  we'll  divide  with 
Yardsley.    Eh  ? 


Yardsley.  If  we  can  have  the  cheese  now,  Mrs. 
Perkins,  I'll  begin.  The  only  way  to  keep  this  from 
becoming  a  repartee  party  is  for  me  to  fulfil  my 
mission. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Certainly.  Thaddeus,  will  you 
bring  the  cheese  ?  It's  in  the  pantry,  on  the  dress- 
er.   It's  all  ready  to  put  in. 

Perkins.  I'm  off.  Glad  to  go,  too.  Nothing  like 
exercise  when  you're  contemplating  a  home-made 
rabbit.  [Exit. 

Bradley  (calling  after  him).  Don't  eat  it  all  on 
the  way  back,  Thad. 

Perkins  (from  vnthout).  No  fear.  Raw  rabbits 
are  worse  than  cooked  ones. 

Yardsley.  How  is  it  cut,  Mrs.  Perkins? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  In  small  dice,  just  as  the  cookery- 
book  says. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  I  don't  think  that's  the  best  way. 
We  always  cut  ours  in  slithers.  The  cheese  melts 
more  rapidly  when  cut  in  slithers. 

Yardsley.  In  what?  I'm  not  familiar  with  the 
term,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Slithers — don't  you  know  what  a 
slither  is  ?    Like  a  shaving. 

Yardsley.  Oh  —  ah!  Yes  —  I  know.  They  are 
good.  Don't  make  much  difference,  though.  Some 
people  grate  it. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with 
Thaddeus  ?  I  fancy  he  can't  find  the  cheese.  I'll 
have  to  go  get  it  myself.  [Exit. 

Barlow.  He's  probably  stopped  to  throw  the  dice. 
Thaddeus  always  was  fond  of  a  quiet  little  gamble. 
Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  latter  with  a  dish  of 
cheese  in  her  hand. 

Perkins.  I  didn't  know  that  was  it,  my  dear.  I 
was  looking  for  a  pineapple. 

Bradley.  Intelligent  man  !  Sent  for  a  cheese  and 
looks  for  a  pineapple !  It's  a  wonder  to  me  you 
didn't  go  into  the  dining-room  and  bring  in  some  of 
Wilbur's  putty. 

Barlow.  I  wonder  how  putty  compares  with  a 
golden  buck  for  digestibility? 

Yardsley  (scornfully).  That's  an  interesting  point. 
Suppose  you  eat  a  pound  of  putty  and  tell  us  about  it. 
Enter  Jennie  with  butter  and  beer. 

Barlow.  Ah  !  that  looks  like  business.  Mrs. 
Bradley,  can't  I  help  you  to  a  pat  of  butter? 

Yardsley.  Now  for  the  hot  water. 

Bradley.  Do  we  drink  the  hot  water  first,  or  af- 
terwards ? 

Jennie.  I'll  bring  it  right  away.  [Exit. 

Yarddey.  Give  me  a  match,  Perkins,  will  you  ? 
(Perkins  hands  him  his  match-box.)  Thanks. 
(Strikes  match.  All  gather  round.  Yardsley  en- 
deavors to  light  lamp.  It  will  not  light.)  Humph  f 
— doesn't  seem  to  work. 

Bradley.  Why  is  the  lamp  like  a  tramp?  Be- 
cause it  won't  work.  Next. 

Barlow.  Doesn't  seem  to  have  any  wick. 

Yarddey.  Doesn't  need  any  —  alcohol  -  lamp. 
Don't  you  know  anything,  Jack  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Oh,  I  declare — I  forgot  to  fill  it. 
Teddy,  will  you  take  it  up  stairs  and  fill  it,  please? 
The  alcohol  is  on  the  shelf  in  my  medicine-closet. 
Small  white  bottle.  I  told  Jennie  to  set  the  :il- 
cohol,  but  she  has  apparently  forgotten  it.  I'd 
send  her  again,  only  she  is  getting  the  hot  water. 

Perkins.  Certainly,  my  dear.  More  exercise — 
I'll  be  fit  as  a  fiddle.    Small  white  bottle  on  shelf. 

[  Takes  lamp.  Exit. 

Bradley.  What  beer  is  this?  (Picks  up  bottle 
and  inspects  label.)     Munich  —  good  enough,  first 
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rate — straight.  Little  dark  for  a  rabbit,  if  you  want 
color,  but  still —  [Puts  buttle  on  mantel-piece. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Doesn't  tone  in  with  the  cheese 
very  well,  does  it  ? 

Barlow.  No  ;  it's  rather  dark — like  the  prospect 
before  us.  Still,  I've  seen  worse  combinations  in  a 
Worth  gown.  (Catches  sight  of  fire  -  grenade.) 
What's  this,  Mrs.  Perkins  ?    Rhine  wine  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins  (laughing).  No.  Thaddeus  thought 
it  was  safer  to  have  the  fire-grenade  at  hand,  in 
case  Mr.  Yardsley  upset  the  lamp.  He's  very  timid 
about  fire.  Ever  since  that  false  alarm  off  in  the 
country,  when  the  volunteers  destroyed  our  parlor 
floor,  he's  had  a  horror  of  firemen. 

Yardsley  (dryly).  It's  always  well  to  take  pre- 
cautions— though  I've  never  upset  a  lamp  yet ;  but 
it's  just  possible  I'll  do  it  to-night.  It  is  the  un- 
expected that  always  happens  at  chafing-dish  par- 
ties. 

[Barlow  picks  up  fire-grenade,  holds  it  up  to 
light,  and  then  lays  it  down  on  table,  along- 
side of  chafing-dish. 
Barloiv.  Better  have  it  handy.     If  your  rabbit 
tries  to  run  away,  Yardsley,  throw  the  bottle  at  him. 
Enter  Perkins  tvith  lamp. 
Perkins.  There  you  are  ;  she's  brim  fid. 
Yardsley.  Good  enough. 

[All  gather  about  table  again.  Jennie  enters 
with  the  hot -water  pan.  The  butter  and, 
cheese  are  heaped  in  the  chafing-dish,  and 
Yardsley  again  attempts  to  light  the  lamp, 
but  in  vain. 

Yardsley.  There's  something  wrong  yet.  (Strikes 
a  third  match.)  Where  did  you  fill  this,  Thaddeus 
— from  the  water-spout  ? 

Perkins.  Nope — out  of  small  white  bottle  —  off 
shelf — medicine-closet.  Had  to  pick  it  out  in  dark, 
but  I  got  there  just  the  same. 

[Mrs.  Perkins  removes  lamp  and  inspects  it. 
Puts  it  to  her  nose  and  sniffs. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Why  Teddy,  how  stupid  of  you  ! 
You've  filled  it,  with  rose-water.  Jennie,  take  this 
and  fill  it  with  alcohol.  [Exit  Jennie. 

Yardsley  (impatiently).  You  are  a  dandy,  Perkins. 
I'd  like  to  have  you  for  a  professional  nurse  if  I'm 
ever  seriously  ill.  You've  a  genius  for  picking  out 
bottles. 

Bradley.  Almost  intelligent  enough  for  a  profes- 
sional cook,  I  should  say.  Takes  such  interest  in 
his  work — regular  ten-thousand-dollar  chef. 

Perkins.  Well,  I  followed  instructions.  Bess 
said  small  white  bottle — shelf — medicine  -  closet. 
That's  what  I  did.  You  never  seem  to  like  any- 
thing I  do,  so  what's  the  use  of  seeking  after  per- 
fection ?  I  never  pretended  to  be  an  accomplished 
scullery-maid,  anyhow. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Edward  needn't  talk,  Mr.  Perkins. 
He  is  always  doing  things  that  are  quite  as  bad,  so 
you  needn't  mind  what  he  says.  Why,  only  the 
other  night  he  tried  to  make  me  a  hot  Scotch,  to 
drive  away  my  cold,  with  witch-hazel. 

Yardsley.  It's  a  good  thing  for  both  you  men 
you're  married  and  have  somebody  to  look  after 
you.  If  you  were  lone  lorn  bachelors  like  me,  they'd 
have  to  put  you  in  an  orphan  asylum. 

Perkins  (winking  at  Bradley).  You  weren't  any 
wiser  than  we  are  when  you  were  our  age,  were 
you.  Bob? 

Yardsley  (with  a  laugh).  No,  but  I  will  be. 
Enter  Jennie  with  lamp.    Yardsley  lights  it  success- 
fully. 

All.  Ah  !    Now  we're  off. 
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Yardsley.  Perkins,  open  the  beer,  will  you,  while 
I  stir? 

Perkins  (feeling  in  his  pockets  for  corkscrew).  I 
wonder  where  my  corkscrew  is  ? 

Bradley.  You  probably  put  it  in  the  plate  on  Sun- 
day, in  one  of  your  fits  of  absent-mindedness. 

Perkins.  It's  more  likely  Bess  has,  used  it  for  a 
hat-pin.    Anyhow,  it's  gone.    Confound  it,  I — 
Barlow.  Here's  mine,  Thad. 

[Barlow  takes  knife  with  corkscreio  attachment 
from  his  pocket. 
Perkins.  Ah  !  thanks.    The  ever-ready  universal 
Barlow.     You  don't  happen  to  have  a  nutmeg- 
grater  and  grindstone  with  you  too,  do  you? 

[Perkins  takes  corkscrew  and  absently  removes 
cork  from  fire- grenade,  which  he  hands  to 
Yardsley,  putting  corkscreio  on  table,  whence 
it  falls  to  floor.    Yardsley  is  about  to  pour 
the  contents  of  the  grenade  into  the  dish. 
Mrs.  Perkins  (excitedly).   Oh  dear  no ! — no  !  Mr. 
Yardsley — that  isn't  the  beer  ;  it's  the  fire-extin- 
guisher!  Don't! 

Yardsley  (looking  at  bottle).  Well,  of  all  the  idi- 
otic— 

Perkins.  Jove!  I  must  have  made  a  mistake. 

Yardsley  (dropping  spoon).  Yes — and  a  nice  mis- 
take it  would  have  been!  Do  you  know  what  would 
have  happened,  Thaddeus  Perkins,  if  I  had  gone  on 
and  made  this  rabbit  with  that  stuff? 

Barlow.  His  wife  would  have  become  a  rich 
widow.  I  almost  wish  he  had  gone  on,  because 
I'm  getting  tired  of  single  -  blessedness,  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  is — 

Yardsley.  It  would  have  killed  every  mother's 
son  of  us. 

Bradley.  What  of  it?  We've  all  got  to  die  some 
day,  and  why  not  now?  Sudden  death  is  better 
than  the  lingering  agony  induced  by  a  Welsh  rabbit, 
and  while  I  wouldn't  willingly  drink  the  contents 
of  that  fire  -  grenade,  even  at  the  club  on  Sun- 
day, I— 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Edward ! 

Bradley.  Yes,  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Don't  be  flippant.  When  you  die, 
you  die  at  home.  It  isn't  good  form  to  impose  on 
your  friends — 

Bradley.  Yes,  it  is — it's  perfectly  de  rigger.  If  your 
friends  invite  you  to  join  them  in  a  progressive-sui- 
cide party,  you  owe  it  to  them  to  fall  in  entirely 
with  their  ideas. 

Barlow.  Well,  if  one  has  lived  a  wicked  life,  the 
contents  of  a  fire-grenade  might  help  in  the  future 
world — 

Yardsley  (with  a  glance  at  the  steaming  chafing- 
dish).  Thunderation  !  I've  neglected  the  stirring. 
Perkins,  if  this  rabbit  is  a  failure,  it's  all  your  fault. 
(Begins  to  stir  rapidly.)  You  fairly  rattled  me  with 
your  fire-grenade. 

Perkins.  Well,  I  move  we  fail  right  off  and  save 
our  lives — make  an  assignment  in  favor  of  a  cold 
chicken — eh?  We've  got  one  downstairs — that  is, 
we  had  one  a  week  ago.  I'm  not  going  to  partake 
of  an  indigestible  prepared  by  a  cook  who  admits 
he's  rattled. 

Yardsley  (inspecting  the  cheese  and  butter  care- 
fully). It's  all  right.  Now  hurry  up  with  the 
beer. 

Enter  Jennie  with  plates.    She  places  them  on  table. 
Exit. 

Barlow.  Let  me  take  charge.  Perkins  is  rattled. 
(Takes  up  bottle  of  beer.)  Give  me  the  corkscrew, 
Thad. 
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Yardsley.  And  hurry  up  about  it,  too;  it's  just 
ripe  now,  and  we  haven't  a  second  to  spare. 

Perkins.  What  the  deuce  did  I  do  with  it  ?  (Feels 
in  his  pockets.)    Didn't  I  give  it  to  you,  Jack  ? 

Barlow.  No,  you  didn't,  and  you  know  you 
didn't.  You  never  return  anything  except  rep- 
artee and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  people  who 
don't  want  it. 

Mrs.  Bradley  {looking  about  the  room).  You  must 
have  laid  it  down  somewhere. 

Perkins  {going  through  his  pockets  again).  I 
thought  sure  I  gave  it  to  Jack.  You  haven't  it, 
have  you,  Brad  ? 

Bradley.  Don't  try  to  work  your  carelessness  off 
on  me.  I  haven't  seen  the  thing  since  you  tried  to 
poison  us.    Nice  treatment  from  one's  host ! 

Yardsley  {in  despair).  Oh — hur — ry — up  !  The 
whole  thing  will  spoil.    Break  the  top  off. 

Bradley.  That's  it— break  it  off,  Teddy.  Knock 
it  against  the  piano,  or  the  fireplace — only  get  it 
open. 

Perkins.  Not  if  I  know  it.  You  don't  know  this 
beer.  It  goes  oft'  like  a  torpedo  anyhow,  even  if 
you  pull  the  cork. 

Yardsley.  Well,  do  something — only  get  me  the 
beer. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Here  it  is  {catching  sight  of  cork- 
screw on  the  floor,  picks  it  up) — here,  Teddy.  Now 
do  be  quick ! 

Perkins.  I'm  hustling,  my  dear ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  I  never  posed  as  an  electric  man.  I 
don't  do  things  with  lightninglike  rapidity.  I've 
got  a  streak  of  messenger-boy  in  me,  and  I'm  de- 
liberate.   Make  haste  slowly  is — 

Yardsley  (interrupting).  No — you  can't  be  stam- 
peded, that's  evident.  You're  never  asked  to  do 
anything  that  you  don't  strike. 

Perkins  {indignantly).  Strike  ?  {Putting  down 
bottle.)  Strike?  I  like  that!  See  here,  Bob — I 
know  I'm  host,  and  I  want  to  be  polite  to  my 
guests,  but — 

Yardsley.  Oh,  go  on,  old  man,  and  open  the  bot- 
tle.   I  didn't  mean  anything. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Of  course  he  didn't,  Thaddeus. 

Perkins.  Well,  I — it  seems  to  me  that  every  sin- 
gle time — 

Yardsley.  For  the  love  of  this  rabbit,  Perkins, 
open  that  bottle. 

Perkins  {picking  up  bottle  again,  screwing  the 
cork).  All  right.  But  (pausing)  I  don't  want  you 
to  think  I'm  an  idiot,  or  quarrelsome,  Yardsley,  be- 
cause I'm  not. 

Barlow.  Nobody  does,  Teddy.  Nobody  does. 
We  all  know  you.  You  aren't  even  irritable. 
You're  a  splendid,  genial  fellow,  but — 

Perkins.  I  hate  to  quarrel,  Bob,  but  I  don't  like — 

Yardsley  {with  a  mournful,  pleading,  rising  inflec- 
tion). Open  the  beer,  will  you?  I  don't  want  this 
thing  to  turn  into  a  sole-leather  trunk.  I'm  trying 
to  make  you  something  to  eat. 

Perkins.  Certainly.  (Pulls  cork  half-way  and 
pauses.)  But  I'm  trying  to  make  you  understand 
that  I'm  a  victim  of  circumstances  —  not  design. 
I'm  just  as  anxious  to  be  useful  as  you  are,  but  un- 
fortunately things  sometimes  go  wrong,  and  gen- 
erally when  I  am  concerned.    I — 

Bradley.  Oh,  go  on,  Perk  ;  pull  the  cork.  You're 
the  nicest  fellow  in  the  world.  We  all  love  you 
more  than  we  do  anybody  else — so  pull  the  cork. 
We  believe  in  you.  We  know  you  haven't  a  mean 
bone  in  your  body — so  pull  the  cork  and  give 
Yardsley  the  beer. 


Perkins  (pulling  the  cork).  All  right.  There, 
Bob,  pour  it  in,  and  accept  my  blessing. 

Yardsley  (with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  pours  in  a 
portion  of  the  beer).  Ah  !  Now  we've  got  it  going 
all  right,  I  guess.  Came  pretty  near  being  too  late, 
but  I  guess,  with  a  little  close  attention,  it  will  be  all 
right.  *Now  for  a  little  pepper.  You'll  excuse  me, 
Mrs.  Perkins,  if  I  remove  the  top  of  the  pepper-pot. 
It  is  difficult  to  stir  and  shake  at  the  same  time. 
{Puts  in  pepper  and  stirs.)  This  is — almost  as — 
good  exercise  as — bicycling.  Keeps  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  right  Up  in  G.  Just  try  the — rotary  mo- 
tion of  tins  combination  for  a  minute,  will  you,  Bar- 
low ? 

Barlow.  Certainly. 

[lakes  spoon  and  begins  to  stir.  As  he  does  so 
he  tipsets  the  pepper-pot  on  the  table.  Stoops 
and  blows  particles  away,  and  in  so  doing 
unconsciously  bloios  out  the  lamp.  Resumes 
stirring,  but  reverses  direction. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Here — oh — Mr.  Barlow!  Not  that 
way ;  the  other  way.    You'll  roil  it  all  up. 

Perkins.  And  there's  no  more  dangerous  wild 
beast  in  digestive  zoology  than  a  roiled  Welsh  rabbit. 

Bradley.  1  should  think  you'd  have  known  that, 
Jack.  The  idea  of  a  man  who's  had  the  free  and 
easy  bachelor  life  that  you  have,  not  knowing  that 
there  is  no  worse  culinary  crime  than  to  stir  melted 
cheese  the  wrong  way  ! 

Yardsley.  Exactly ;  it's  like  rubbing  a  cat's  fur 
the  wrong  way.    Rabbits  are  of  the  feline  tribe — 

Barlow.  I  don't  think  this  one  is.  Its  resistance 
reminds  me  of  the  elephantine  tribe.  I'm  not  stir- 
ring the  blooming  thing — I'm  revolving  it.  It  seems 
to  have  lost  its  liquidity.    It's  ossifying,  Bob. 

Yardsley.  What  on  earth  has  happened  ?  (In- 
spects the  rarebit.  Then  looks  underneath  at  lamp.) 
Why,  you  clumsy  idiot,  you've  blown  out  the  lamp! 
Give  me  that  spoon  and  go  hide  yourself,  Jack  Bar- 
low. Oh,  of  all  the  awkward —  (Lights  lamp 
again.)    If  this  is  spoiled,  it's  all  your  fault. 

Perkins.  Ah — you  don't  know  what  a  load  that 
takes  off  my  mind.  It  was  all  my  fault  a  minute 
ago. 

'  Mrs.  Perkins  {anxiously).  Is  it  ruined,  Mr.  Yards- 
ley? 

Yardsley.  Can't  say  yet — it's  beginning  to  melt 
again.  Possibly  we  can  save  it,  but  I  have  my 
doubts.  A  Welsh  rarebit  is  like  a  jealous  woman. 
It  doesn't  pay  to  neglect  her  a  minute,  if  you  don't 
want  her  to  disagree  with  you  afterwards.  Yes — 
it's  softening. 

Barlow.  It  would  be  a  stony-hearted  rabbit  that 
wouldn't  yield  to  you,  Bob. 

Mrs.  Bradley  {with  a  glance  into  the  dish).  Oh — I 
think  it  '11  be  all  right — it  looks  fine.  It's  a  pic- 
ture— 

Bradley.  Exactly — like  an  impressionist  sunset. 
Ought  to  frame  it,  Bob. 

Barloio.  Rather  wiry,  though,  isn't  it,  Bob  ? 
You  don't  want  it  too  muscular. 

Yardsley.  Well,  it  won't  be. 

[Mrs.  Bradley  sits  at  piano  and  plays. 

Barlow.  Good  idea — music  hath  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  beast.  Play  the  Intermezzo,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, will  you  ?  Nothing  could  be  stringy  after  that, 
not  even  a  rabbit. 

[Mrs.  Bradley  begins.    All  but  Yardsley  gather 
about  the  piano.    Yardsley  contin  ues  to  stir. 

Perkins.  That's  a  great  opera,  that  Cavalleria. 

Barlow.  Best  going,  I  think.  (Sings.)  Ta-tum- 
ti-tum — 
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Perkins.  Who  was  it  sang  Taradiddle,  Bess,  the 
day  we  heard  it  ? 

Yarddey  [with  a  chuekle).  Sang  what? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Turiddu,  Thaddeus;  Turiddu,  not 
Taradiddle.    It  was  Cremonini  we  heard. 

Perkins.  Well,  whoever  he  was,  he  was  immense. 
We  heard  him  twice  that  afternoon.  Once  in  Lucia 
and  once  as  Taradiddoo,  and  you  never  saw  such  a 
difference  in  your  life.  He  looked  as  if  they'd 
pulled  him  off  a  Christmas  tree  in  Lucia,  but  as 
Ta-rara — 

Bradley.  Boom-de-ay  ? 

Yarddey.  All  ready  for  the  toast. 

[Blows  out  lamp. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Remember  this,  Bess,  as  Maurel 
sang  it?  [Plays  the  Toreador  song. 

Perki7is.  We  didn't  care  for  Maurel's  singing,  did 
we,  Bess? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Well — no — he  flatted  the  day  we 
heard  him,  but — 

Barlow.  He's  just  a  little  too  much  given  to  pos- 
ing, too,  I  think. 

Bradley.  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  swallow 


Calve  the  night  I  was  there.  Why,  really,  when  he 
opened  his  mouth,  allowing  for  perspective  and  all 
that,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  could  have  gulped 
down  any  ordinary  bull  without  blinking. 

Yarddey,  Hurry  up  that  toast,  Perkins.  Per- 
kins!  Toast!! 

Perkins.  What  toast?  We're  not  sinjrino;  toasts, 
Yardslev. 

Yardsley.  Oh,  let's  have  the  toast,  and  stop  your 
nonsense. 

Perkins.  Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  here  goes. 
My  voice  isn't  in  condition,  but  anything  to  oblige: 

"  Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  sixteen  ; 
Here's  to  the  maid — " 

Yardsley.  Oh,  tut!  Mrs.  Perkins,  can  we  have 
the  toast  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Pm  looking  for  it,  Mr.  Yardsley.  1 
wonder  where  Jennie  put  it?  Did  she  bring  it  in, 
Thaddeus  ? 

Perkins.  I  haven't  seen  any  toast  since  break- 
fast, my  dear.  [All  search  for  the  toast. 

Barlow  (looking  under  sofa).  We'll  have  to  put  a 
personal  in  the  papers  to-morrow  :  "  Toast,  return  at 
once  and  all  will  be  forgiven."    Signed,  "  Rabbit." 
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Yardsley  {in  despair).  All  right,  joke  away  ;  but 
the  next  time  I  make  a  rabbit  for  you — 

Mrs-.  Perkins.  Pm  awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Yardslev, 
but  I  was  sure  Jennie  brought  it  in.       [Rings  bell. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  I  haven't  seen  any,  Bess.  In 
fact,  I  meant  to  have  spoken  about  it  five  minutes 
ago,  when  Mr.  Barlow's  putting  out  the  lamp  drove 
it  out  of  my  head. 

Enter  Jennie. 
Jennie.  Did  you  ring,  ma'am  ? 
Mrs.  Perkins.  Yes,  Jennie.     Did  you  bring  the 
toast? 

Jennie  (distressed).  Yes,  ma'am — that  is,  ma'am — 
no,  ma'am.    I  told  Ellen  to  make  it,  ma'am,  but — 

Yardsley  (with  a  groan)  But ! 

[Mutters  angrily  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  But  what,  Jennie? 

Jennie  (tearfully).  She  said  there  wasn't  no  bread 
in  the  house,  and  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  ma'am ;  but 
there's  a  chocolate  cake.  (Hopefully.)  Shall  I  get 
the  cake  ? 

Yardsley  (irritated,  aside).  Chocolate  cake  ?  She's 
a  genius,  she  is. 


Perkins.  I  think  I'd  prefer  to  take  my  rabbit  on 
trust. 

Barlow.  Me  too.  I  like  cheese,  and  I  like  choco- 
late cake,  'out  the  two  together  is  what  bothers  me, 
as  the  man  said  when  he  met  his  two  best  girls  at 
the  same  dance. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  It's  too  bad,  Bessie  dear,  but — 

Mrs.  Perkins  (mortified).  Never  mind  the  cake, 
Jennie.    You  may  go. 

Perkins.  Oh,  I  say,  Bess — let's  have  the  cake. 
We  can  shut  our  eyes  and  pretend  we're  eating 
Yardsley's  rabbit.  I'm  hungry  as  a  bear,  anyhowr. 
Bring  the  cake,  Jennie. 

Jennie.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Yardsley  (trying  to  be  cheerful).  Exactly,  Mrs. 
Perkins,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  pleasanter  eating 
than  this.  But  excuse  me,  Teddy  ;  this  isn't  my  rab- 
bit. It's  your  rabbit.  You  own  the  dish  and  the 
cheese  and  the  house.  It  isn't  any  of  it  mine.  I 
won't  even  be  a  brother  to  it.  I  was  only  trying  to 
coax  it  out  of  its  lair  in  your  behalf. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Well,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Yardsley,  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say.    After  all  your  trouble — 

Yardsley.  Oh,  don't  mention  it,  Mrs.  Perkins  ;  we 
still  have  the  beer  and  the  fire-extinguishers  and 
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the  chocolate  cake — and,  after  all,  what  is  a  chafing- 
dish  party  for  ? 

Perkins.  That's  the  spirit.  Hurrah  for  Bob! 
If  he  can't  give  us  a  rabbit,  he  can  give  us  a  riddle, 
and  I  always  did  like  riddles.  Mr.  Bones  asks  us, 
Professor  Tambo,  what  is  a  chafing-dish  party  for  ? 
I  am  sure,  Brudder  Bones,  I  do  not  know  what  a 
chafing-dish  party  is  for.  What  is  a  chafing-dish 
party  for  ? 

Yardsley  {scornfully).  You  make  me  tired,  Per- 
kins. 

Barlow  (inspecting  remains  of  rabbit).  How  beau- 
tiful in  death  it  lies  ! 

Bradley  (addressing  Perkins).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  you  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
Professor  Yardsley  for  this  interesting  experiment 
in  the  production  of  armor  plate  for  the  new 
cruisers. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Edward,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself. 

Barlow.  I  second  the  motion,  with  the  amend- 
ment that  at  our  next  meeting  the  Professor  be  in- 
vited to  enlighten  us  upon  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  most  recent  projectiles  can  penetrate  substances 
of  this  nature. 

Perkins.  All  in  favor  will  say  aye;  contrary- 
minded,  no.  The  motion  is  carried.  Yardsley, 
have  a  glass  of  beer  and  some  chocolate  cake,  will 
you  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Yes,  do.    Let's  all  sit  down  now 
and  enjoy  what  there  is,  anyhow. 
Enter  Jennie  with  the  chocolate  cake.    Barlow  and 
Yardsley  open  the  remaining  bottles. 

Yardsley.  We  can  still  enjoy  life — only  that  was 
a  splendid  rabbit  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  it  is  a 
pity  it  should  go  to  waste. 

Perkins  (pouring  out  a  glass  of  beer).  Oh,  we 
can  attend  to  that,  Bob.  We  won't  waste  that — not 
we. 

Bradley.  You  might  use  it  for  string  to  tie  up 
bundles  with,  Teddy. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  I  think  you're  horrid,  Ed. 

Perkins.  I  take  an  entirely  different  view.  (Pises, 
and  taking  a  knife,  loosens  the  now  thoroughly  cold 
and  hardened  disk  from  the  chafing-dish  ;  holds  it  up.) 
Use  that  for  string?  Never  !  I  am  going  to  have 
that  polished  and  inscribed  with  Yardsley's  name, 
and  hang  it  on  the  wall  here  in  memory  of  this 
evening. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Won't  you  have  some  more  choco- 
late cake,  Mr.  Yardsley  ? 

Perkins.  It  will  serve  as  a  brass  tablet. 


Yardsley.  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Perkins ;  I'll  take 
another  cracker,  though.    Thank  you. 

Bradley.  You  might  make  a  bicycle  seat  of  it — 

Barlow.  Splendid  idea  !  Make  another,  will  you, 
Bob,  for  me,  and  if  it  works,  we'll  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  'em,  wholesale.  "  The  Yardsley  Bicycle 
Seat.  Quite  the  Cheese."  Eh?  What  a  takings  ad- 
vertisement that  wrould  be  ! 

Perkins.  Fine  as  silk.  Take  a  page  in  the  Ev- 
ery Other  Weekly  Bazoo,  reading:  "  What  Wheel  do 
You  Ride?  Try  the  Camembert  Scorcher,  Gorgon- 
zola  Tires.  None  genuine  without  Yardsley's  Bare- 
bit  Rocker.  Send  ten  cents  for  an  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue." 

Yardsley  (laughing).  I'll  do  it  —  if  you  fellows 
will  put  up  the  capital. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I  think  you're  awfully  good-natured 
about  it,  Mr.  Yardsley.  I  feel  so  mortified  about 
that  toast — 

Perkins.  We  ought  to  make  Jennie  eat  that  bit 
of  metal  for  forgetting  to  tell  you,  Bess. 

Yardsley.  Oh,  well,  what's  the  odds  ?  We've  had 
our  evening  together,  and,  after  all,  as  I  said  before, 
what's  a  chafing-dish  party  for  ? 

Perkins.  Once  more,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Pro- 
fessor Bones  asks  the  question,  "What  is  a  chafing- 
dish  party  for?" 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Well,  I  can  answer  that  riddle,  Mr. 
Perkins.  It's  a  test  of  character — that's  what  it  is 
for.  And  I  withdraw  my  husband  from  the  compe- 
tition. He  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Yards- 
ley,  who  has  shown  us  this  evening  that  he  possesses 
the  virtues  of  patience,  endurance,  amiability — 

Mr.  Bradley.  Wherefore  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  golden  medal  be  presented  to  him  in 
commemoration  of  those  virtues. 

Barlow.  As  one  of  the  defeated,  I  second  the  mo- 
tion. 

Perkins.  Well,  it's  easily  carried,  that  motion. 
We  are  all  agreed  as  to  Yardsley's  virtues  (open- 
ing escritoire  drawer  and  taking  out  a  spool  of  law- 
yer's red  tape,  a  yard  of  which  he  fastens  to  the  disk). 
In  view,  Mr.  Yardsley,  of  the  apparent  unanimity  of 
opinion,  I  present  you  with  this  enduring  monument 
to  your  amiable  qualities.  I  think,  if  you  all  knew 
how  many  impatiences  I  myself  suppressed  while 
trying  to  get  your  medal  -  foundry  home,  I  should 
have  pushed  you  hard  for  this  honor,  but  under  the 
circumstances  I  yield  to  the  inevitable,  relinquish 
my  claims,  and  surrender  the  prize. 

[Hangs  it  about  Yardsley's  neck.    All  applaud. 
Curtain. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS. 


He  didn't  believe  in  Santa  Clans. 

When  they  asked  him  why,  he  replied, "  Because !" 

And  that  was  the  only  reason  why 

He  deemed  the  dear  old  Saint  a  lie. 

But  nevertheless  on  Christmas  eve 

He  watched  for  the  thing  he  didn't  believe. 

He  lay  awake  nearly  half  the  night, 

And  his  eyes  grew  big  and  round  and  bright 

As  a  rotund  form  came  through  the  door 
And  tiptoed  softly  across  the  floor — 
A  man  red-cheeked,  with  long  white  hair, 
And  of  twinkling  eyes  a  remarkable  pair; 

And  laid  on  his  back  was  a  well-filled  sack — ■ 
A  wonderful,  rich,  overflowing  pack — 
Filled  up  with  the  things  the  lad  loved  best, 
And  he  knew  in  a  jiffy  his  genial  guest. 

And  ah !  how  he  wept,  that  Christmas  eve, 
That  he  was  the  boy  who  didn't  believe ! 
And  ah!  how  he  cried,  that  Christmas  day, 
At  what  Santa  left  when  he  went  away! 


'Tvvas  only  a  note  to  the  poor  little  lad — 
No  toys,  not  a  book,  to  make  him  glad — 
"  If  you  don't  believe  Vm  real  and  true, 
How  can  I  ever  believe  in  you?" 

Thus  the  note  ran.    The  little  boy  wept 
As  back  to  his  nursery-room  he  crept; 
But,  to  his  surprise,  not  far  from  the  door, 
Stood  the  same  old  man  of  the  night  before  ; 

And  the  same  old  sack  laid  across  his  back — 
That  wonderful,  rich,  overflowing  pack — 
And  the  twinkling  eyes,  and  the  sweet  round  face, 
And  an  air  of  kindly  love  and  grace. 

"Now  do  you  believe?"  asked  Santa  Claus. 
"  I  do  indeed,"  said  the  child,  "  because — " 
The  Saint,  with  a  smile,  quoth  "Never  mind," 
And  vanished,  but  left  his  pack  behind. 

And  so  I  ask  at  this  Christmas-time, 

Who  can  fail  to  believe  who  hears  the  chime, 

"Who  sees  the  joy  writ  on  every  face 

In  the  generous  Spirit  of  Love  and  Grace  ? 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM. 

He.  "  I  never  kissed  a  girl  in  my  life,  and  what's  more,  I  never  wanted  to  and  never  will  " 
Boy  {who  has  been  stealing  a  ride).  ".Say!  slack  up  a  bit,  mister;  I  want  ter  jump  off.    I  don't 
feel  safe  ridin'  with  a  darned  fool." 
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ROARING  SPRING'S  ^ESTHETIC  CHRISTMAS 
TREE. 

The  report  becoming  current  about  town 
Christmas  day  that  Mr.  Milo  Bush  had,  the 
night  before,  been  attacked  by  a  pack  of  hun- 
gry wolves  and  chased  half  a  dozen  times 
around  the  track  of  the  Bon  Pierre  County 
Horse-racing  Association,  as  a  faithful  chron- 
icler of  events  I  sought  out  the  gentleman 
to  obtain  the  facts  in  the  case.  Unhappily 
for  the  languishing  cause  of  local  contem- 
poraneous  history,  it  speedily  became  ap- 
parent that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ru- 
mor; indeed,  Mr.  Bush  stoutly  maintained 
that  no  wolf  had  so  much  as  said  boo  to 
hira. 

"I  was,"  he  said,  in  an  explanatory  tone, 
"down  at  Boh  Cat  last  night  to  a  Christmas 
tree  in  the  Methodist  church.  Feller  put  on  a 
bull-terrier  pup  for  Jim  Cozzens.  Something 
the  minister  said  in  his  remarks  to  the  infant 
class  riled  the  dog — he  didn't  seem  to  know 
nothing  about  dogs  anyhow — and  he  begun  to 
bark  and  jump  on  his  chain — the  dog  did,  not 
the  minister — he  wasn't  hung  up  with  the 
dolls  and  things,  but  was  tied  to  the  trunk — 
and  he  carried  on  so  that  nobody  could  get 
within  forty  rods  of  the  tree,  and  they  had  to 
fish  off  the  presents  with  a  split  bamboo  rod. 
That's  what  comes  of  a  man  who  don't  under- 
stand bull-terriers  trying  to  run  a  Christmas 
tree." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  reflectively,  "  a  man  who 
doesn't  thoroughly  understand  dogs  should 
avoid  Christmas  festivities.  They  are  apt  to 
develop  undesirable  complications." 

"  That's  what,"  returned  Mr.  Bush.  "  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  of  the  fancy,  improved,  and  pat- 
ent-applied-for  Christmas  tree  that  we  had 
once  back  in  Pennsylvania  ?" 

"  I  don't  recall  it!" 

"  Then  I  never  told  you.  It  was  this  'ere 
way:  A  Philadelphia  schoolma'am  come  out 
there  to  Roaring  Spring  to  teach  the  school. 
She  was  one  o'  these  here  'way -up  women, 
aPays  a -quoting  poetry  aud  such  guff  and 
talking 'bout  art.  She  boarded  at  old  Deacon 
Pnlseater's.  Took  down  the  picture  of  '  Wil- 
liam Penn  treating  the  Indians'  in  the  dea- 
con's parler,  and  put  up  what  she  called  an 
edging.  Some  good  jedges  of  pictures  didn't 
cotton  to  hern  as  much  as  they  did  to  the 
deacon's,  either. 

"Well,  the  hollerdays  began  to  loom  up 
ahead,  and  this  here  schoolma'am  come  out 
with  the  blamedest  idea  you  ever  hearn  tell  of. 
It  was  to  have  a  new  kind  of  Christmas  tree. 
She  said  the  old  kind  was  too  common  and 
ord'nary.  She  ranked 'em  with  the  picture  of 
Penn's  treat,  I  reckon.  '  Let  us  have  some- 
thing new  and  picturrecks,'  says  the  school- 
ma'am. Her  notion  was,  in  place  of  the  tall, 
live,  springy  tree,  to  get  an  old  broken-topped 
one,  with  mebby  one  or  two  limbs  reaching 
out  sideways,  and  with  a  big  holler  trunk  with 
moss  on  it.  And  you  may  put  me  down  amongst 


the  Injuns,  not  taxed,  if  in  a  week  she  didn't 
have  every  last  one  of  us  in  Roaring  Spring 
crnzy  about  it. 

"So  the  day  before  Christmas  a  lot  of  us 
sashayed  out  into  the  woods  for  a  likely  tree. 
We  found  one  with  a  trunk  as  big  as  a  barr'l, 
or  bigger,  broke  off  fifteen  or  twentv  feet  from 
the  ground,  leaning  over  a  good  deal,  and  witli 
one  Jong  limb  and  two  or  three  small  ones. 
We  rooted  it  up  and  loaded  it  on  the  deacon's 
sleigh,  which  wasn't  hard,  being  as  it  was  hol- 
ler ;  though  I  reco'lect  remarking,  'Boys,'  says 
I,  'this  is  the  all-riredest  heaviest  holler  tree 
1  ever  lifted  on' — just  like  that,  I  says ;  but 
somebody  speaks  up  and  says  he  that  I  never 
lifted  on  no  kind  of  a  tree  before,  which  wa'n't 
fur  from  the  truth,  so  I  didn't  say  nothing 
more.  Well,  we  set  up  the  tree  iu  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  everybody  brought  their 
presents,  and  the  schoolma'am  and  the  com- 
mittee put  'em  on,  with  pop-corn  and  red  ap- 
ples and  taller  candles.  It  was  the  funniest- 
looking  tree  you  ever  seen,  with  a  lot  of  rocks 
around  it  covered  with  cotton  bat'n',  to  look 
like  snow,  and  a  stuffed  owl  on  the  big  limb  ; 
but  the  schoolma'am  was  happy,  and  we  didn't 
care.  We'd  'a'  brought  in  Paxawaxa  Moun- 
tain and  set  it  up  for  her  if  she'd  a -said  so. 
It's  cur'ous  about  schoolma'ams,  'specially 
Philadelphia  schoolma'ams.  Man  in  their 
hands  becomes  no  better  than  a — no,  sir,  not 
a  doggasted  speck  better  than  a  yalier-faced 
Chinaman. 

"Well,  sir,  at  seven  o'clock  that  evening  we 
was  all  in  that  church,  waiting  for  the  thing 
to  open  up.  The  schoolma'am  set  on  the  front 
seat,  a-smiling  and  a-heaming,  aud  we  all  set 
on  back  seats,  also  a-smiling  and  a-beaming, 
just  because  we  had  made  her  happy  and  had 
got  something  new  in  Christmas  trees.  Young 
man,  we  had  ! 

"Then  Deacon  Pulseater  got  up  to  make 
some  suitable  remarks  to  the  infant  class. 
The  deacon  was  sup'rentendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  he  done  it  every  Christmas, 
though  this  time,  being  soft  on  the  school- 
ma'am and  tickled  to  death  over  the  idea  of 
the  tree,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  let  himself  out 
stronger  than  usual.  'Little  ones,'  says  the 
deacon, '  we-uns  have  gathered  together  here 
in  this  here  place  for  another  happy  Yule-tide  ' 
— that's  what  the  deacon  said,  just  like  that — 
'Yule-tide' — got  it  from  the  schoolma'am,  you 
see.  '  We  are  here  again,'  says  the  deacon, 
a-rubbing  his  hands  and  sort  of  swelling  up, 
'once  more  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  loved 
ones.  Bui  we  have  not  the  old-fashioned  tree, 
have  we  ?  No,  little  ones,  Ave  have  not  the  old- 
fashioned  tree.  We  ha  ve  a  better  tree — a  tree 
which  is  beautiful  and  picturrecks.  See  its 
grand  old  trunk,  children,  which  has  braved 
the  ripsnorting  gales  often  thousand  winters. 
But,  my  little  hearers,  that  trunk  is  holler,  like 
the  sins  and  vanities  of  this  world.  It  is  hol- 
ler, I  repeat.  Do  you  reckon  there's  a  squirrel 
down  in  the  holler  trunk  of  this  here  old  tree? 
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IN  PEACE  AND  COMFORT. 


Who  knows  ?  i"  think  there  is  a  squirrel  down 
in  it.  I  thought  I  heard  oue  then.  What  lit- 
tle boy  will  volunteer  to  go  down  into  the 
holler  trunk  of  our  old  tree  and  drive  out  the 
squirrel?  Ah!  I  see  hands  raised — one,  two, 
three  little  boys  want  to  go  down  into  the  hol- 
ler trunk  of  our  old  tree  and  drive  out  the 
squirrel.  But  there  are  no  bad,  dangerous 
beasts  down  in  the  holler  trunk  of  our  old 
tree — oh  no!  There  are  no — '  Just  then  the 
deacon  looked  'round,  and  seen  a  big,  black, 
hungry  b'ar  coming  up  out  of  the  top  of  the 
trunk.  'Children,'  yelled  the  deacon,  'the 
blame  thing  is  loaded,  after  all !'  and  you  may 
snatch  me  baldheaded  if  the  deacon  didn't  go 
over  the  backs  of  them  pews  for  the  door  like 
a  tight-rope-walker,  hollering  bloody  murder 
every  jump,  and  the  rest  of  us  wa'n't  much  be- 
hind him  ;  and  the  only  one  of  us  that  had 
plain  fool  sense  enough  to  think  of  the  school- 
ma'am  was  Hank  Scott,  and  he  come  out  last, 
a-carrying  her  right  in  his  arms  in  a  dead 
faint;  and  Hank  said  that  when  he  left  there 
was  four  b'ars  out  and  more  boiling  up  into 
sight  ;  and  two  weeks  later  I'll  be  snaked  if 
Hank  didn't  marry  the  schoolma'am  ;  though 
some  people  said,  a  long  time  afterwards,  that 
Hank  did  say  to  'em  one  day  that  he  wished 
he'd  staid  and  faced  the  b'ars  like  a  hero 
an'  a  gentleman  and  let  some  other  bloom- 
ing idjet  rescue  the  schoolma'am." 

IIayden  Cauuuth. 


THE  RETURN  OP  THE  WANDERER. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  reminisceutly> 
"  you  may  make  all  the  fun  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  stories  you  want  to,  but 
there's  a  right  smart  bit  in  'em,  after  all.  The 
wanderer  does  come  back  Christmas  eve,  some- 
times, say  what  you've  a  mind  to.  There  was 
that  boy  Bill  of  mine — went  away  to  the  West, 
and  we  never  seed  hide  nor  hair  of  him  for  years. 
Never  heard  a  whisper  from  him  neither." 

"Came  back  the  night  before  Christmas, 
eh?"  observed  the  visitor. 

"That's  what,"  returned  the  old  man.  "It 
was  ten  year  ago.  I  didn't  believe  he'd  come, 
but  Marth'  Ann  said  he  would.  'It  don't 
stand  to  reason,'  says  I.  'It's  what  happens 
in  all  the  stories,'  says  she  ;  'just  you  wait  and 
see.'  So  we  and  the  seven  other  children  sot 
and  waited.  Bime-by  there  was  a  knock,  and  I 
went  to  the  door,"  and  the  old  man  stopped,  as 
if  overcome  by  emotion. 

"And  there  stood  your  long -lost  son?" 
eagerly  said  the  visitor. 

"Yes,  there  stood  Bill,  and  also  his  wife,  and 
likewise  three  tow-headed  children  and  two 
lean  lioun'-dogs;  and  the  hull  caboodle  of 'em 
walked  in,  and  have  lived  on  us  ever  since, 
with  appetites  getting  better  each  year.  Yes, 
I  know  what  I'm  talking  abont  when  I  say 
that  they  do  come  back  to  the  old  home  Christ- 
mas eve,"  and  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  and  sighed. 


Akjian  Sonnets  :    Barren  Trjvmph. 

By  E.  Irenaeus  Stevenson. 
Thou  whose  low  star,  twin  gods,  through  haggard  years, 
Enriched  with  desultory  gold  and  fire: 
Illuminate  my  head  !    Lo,  amethyst  tears 
Drip  down  my  purfled  robe,  and  drown  desire. 
The  lightning  was  thy  pillow.   Mine  is   stone  ! 
Thy  nimbus  was  Time's   orbit.  Mine  so  small, 
That  all  thy  Watchers    sob  in  monotone  „ 

 "Life's   blackest   rose  is  his!  Flower,  thorn ,  yea,  all  ! 

O  Artius  !    In  thy  trial's    abhorred  surcease, 
(When   woman -weakness   wooed  thee  to  thy  fate) 
To  the  glad'mystery  of  an  echoed  peace 
Was  not  thy  hero   stuff  commensurate  ? 
While  I,  in  sullen  folly  her  invoke 

~_ To. make  it  deadly  plain  this  rot's  a  joke! 


* 


THE  WAR-DANCE  OF  THE  ZULUS. 
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WHITE    MAN'S  AFKICA. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

PART  III.— PORTUGUESE  PROGRESS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


HUNDREDS  of  well-built  and  wide- 
eyed  Zulus  were  at  work  as  w^e  land- 
ed on  the  beach.  They  were  engaged  in 
piling  up  thousands  of  huge  beams  that 
had  been  floated  ashore  from  a  four- 
masted  3000-ton  sailing-bark  anchored  in 
English  River,  which  constitutes  the  port 
of  Lorenzo  Marquez.  As  they  worked 
they  sang,  and  when  thirty  or  forty  of 
them  lifted  high  some  monstrous  bit  of 
Oregon  pine  it  was  as  though  the  act  was 
part  of  some  fantastic  musical  drill ;  for 
at  a  certain  stage  of  their  song  up  went 
the  great  beam,  tossed  high  by  one  im- 
pulse, and  with  it  on  their  shoulders  they 
marched  away,  singing  in  unison,  and 
bearing  their  burden  to  its  appointed  rest- 
ing-place. Then  they  moved  back  to  fetch 
another  beam;  but  not  as  day-laborers 
move  in  the  land  of  the  "walking  dele- 
gate.'' These  unspoiled  savages  moved 
with  the  elasticity  of  young  athletes ;  they 
chuckled  and  gurgled  and  crooned,  and 
made  those  thousand  idiotic  noises  which 
in  children  correspond  to  irresponsible 
satisfaction  touching  nothing  in  particu- 
lar; and  as  they  laughed  and  sang  they 
now  and  then  gave  little  kicks,  and  made 
little  movements  with  their  hands  and 
heads,  indicative  of  what  wre  all  wish  to 
do  when  we  are  restless  from  long  inac- 
tion. Here  they  were,  in  the  midst  of 
their  long  day  of  toil,  showing  unmis- 
takably that  they  had  life  enough  left  in 
them  to  perform  a  song  and  dance  be- 
tween the  lifts.  So  I  asked  the  manager 
of  the  lumber-yards  (an  American)  if  his 
men  would  like  to  stop  work  for  an  hour 
or  so  and  have  some  skylarking.  He 
called  up  one  of  his  blacks,  who  appeared 
to  enjoy  local  popularity,  and  told  him 
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that  he  might  pass  the  word  amongst  the 
"boys  "  to  have  a  dance  immediately  after 
the  mid-day  meal,  which  here  wTas  eaten 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  consisted  of  bread 
furnished  by  their  employers,  and  such 
other  luxury  as  they  chose  to  add  from 
their  own  purse. 

After  their  dinner  w^as  over  our  blacks 
of  Delagoa  Bay  lined  up  along  the  sandy 
beach  in  the  blistering  noon  sun,  and  at 
once  commenced  to  sing  in  unison,  and 
to  beat  their  feet  and  knock  together  the 
sticks  they  carried,  one  in  each  hand.  At 
first  the  movement  suggested  the  drill  of 
a  gymnastic  class,  but  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes the  excitement  so  rose  that  eyes  be- 
gan to  snap,  the  bodies  commenced  to 
move  convulsively,  and  the  singing  be- 
came touched  with  ferocity.  Then  up 
started  a  new  note  from  somewhere  in 
the  ranks,  and  out  jumped  a  naked  Zulu, 
brandishing  his  two  sticks  and  leading 
off  into  another  song,  the  refrain  of  which 
was  at  once  caught  up  by  his  comrades, 
who  stamped  the  ground  and  swayed 
their  bodies  as  though  deeply  affected  by 
the  words  of  the  one  who  now  held  every 
eye.  He  was  singing  of  war,  and  acted 
the  part  of  a  Zulu  chief,  making  extrava- 
gant bounds  into  the  air,  brandishing  his 
spear, and  at  the  same  time  dancing  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  weird  music  about 
him.  Sometimes  he  splashed  into  the  lit- 
tle waves  of  the  beach  ;  then  sprang  back 
into  the  dee])  sand  :  then  rushed  forward 
in  attack;  then  crouched  as  though  ward- 
ing off  an  imaginary  blow ;  finally  falling 
back  exhausted  amongst  his  comrades. 
But  the  savage  song  kept  on,  and  the 
place  of  the  retiring  dancer  was  quickly 
filled  by  another,  who  sprang  out  into 
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the  open  amidst  cheers  and  rapping1  of 
sticks.  This  one  was  obviously  given  to 
doing  the  comic,  for  he  drew  forth  shouts 
of  laughter  hy  hopping  round  in  a  large 
circle,  raising  his  knees  to  his  chin  like  a 
supercilious  game-cock,  and  wagging  his 
hands  and  elbows  with  equally  grotesque 
effect.  He  squirmed  and  wriggled  and 
hopped  about,  while  the  singing  changed 
from  the  sound  of  war  to  the  patter  of 
the  quickstep.  All  beat  their  sticks  to- 
gether merrily,  and  shouted  out  their 
song  with  vigorous  sympathy.  At  last 
he  too  became  exhausted, and  a  third  took 
the  floor  with  a  new  burst  of  song-.  Each 
dancer  impersonated  some  set  of  emo- 
tions, and  wras  applauded  according  to  the 
vigor  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
the  part. 

It  was  marvellous  to  note  the  variety  of 
songs,  or  rather  of  chants,  commanded 
by  these  men — the  powerful  effect  their 
voices  produced.  This  effect  reminded 
me  of  the  songs  sung  on  the  march  by  a 
Russian  regiment.  It  was  usually  in  a 
minor  key,  and  the  tone  was  always  round 
and  rich;  it  might  be  loud  and  savage, 
but  never  harsh  or  unmusical. 

When  the  principal  favorites  had 
danced  themselves  into  apparent  help- 
lessness the  leaders  drew  the  whole  body 
of  blacks  off  into  two  camps,  about  one 
hundred  yards  apart.  Now  commenced 
a  war-dance  of  even  more  violent  char- 
acter than  the  first,  for  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  mimic  battle  here 
on  the  spot.  The  joke  was  a  bit  ghastly 
to  me,  as  I  recalled  that  this  same  harbor 
town  of  Lorenzo  Marquez  had  been  more 
than  once  threatened  with  extinction  by 
possibly  the  same  blacks  who  to-day 
were  brandishing  their  clubs  in  sham 
war.  But  it  was  well  clone,  and  the  bet- 
ter for  the  fact  that  every  black  present 
threw  himself  into  his  part  with  a  fervor 
that  made  my  illusion  almost  complete. 
They  approached  one  another  with  dem- 
onstrations of  great  hatred;  making  huge 
springs  into  the  air,  which  no  doubt  were 
intended  by  way  of  intimidation;  they 
sang  together  the  same  Zulu  war-cry 
which  rang  through  the  ranks  of  Cete- 
wayo's  warriors,  and  at  one  time  carried 
disaster  amongst  English  regulars.  There 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seven 
hundred  in  this  fight,  but  with  all  the 
gyrations  of  their  arms  and  heads  and 
legs  and  sticks  I  could  have  almost  sworn 
that  thousands  were  engaged. 


The  battle  looked  as  though  it  might 
have  furnished  inspiration  to  a  Zulu  Ho- 
mer. Blows  fell  with  painful  suddenness; 
eyes  glared  with  mock  frenzy;  passes 
were  made  which  suggested  violent  death. 

O  CD 

Then,  while  the  great  body  of  warriors 
was  engaged  in  this  furious  scuffle,  one 
champion  would  challenge  another  from 
the  opposite  ranks,  and  the  two  would 
engage  in  a  spirited  duel,  according  to 
the  rule  of  Zulu  chivalry, using  the  right- 
hand  stick  as  a  broadsword,  and  the  left- 
hand  one  by  way  of  a  shield.  Their  eyes 
blazed  with  excitement;  the  foam  dripped 
from  the  corners  of  their  voluble  lips; 
their  bodies  quivered  with  a  frenzy  that 
seemed  real,  or  else  it  was  such  a  frenzy 
as  only  great  actors  could  have  simulated. 
The  shouts  that  burst  from  them  and  the 
savagery  they  were  enacting  were  equally 
calculated  to  recall  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  wars  in  which  they  had  shared 
only  a  few  months  gone  by. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  fury  of  mind 
and  action,  not  once  did  I  see  a  blow 
dealt  in  malice;  not  once  did  I  catch  a 
resentful  look.  Now  and  then  on  the 
naked  head  came  a  crack  that  would  have 
split  a  cocoanut;  but,  so  far  from  evoking 
angry  retaliation,  it  was  met  by  a  grin  of 
good-nature  and  a  redoubled  zeal  in  ward- 
ing^ 

Finally  both  sides  became  exhausted  in 
the  prolonged  conflict,  and  they  retired, 
as  by  mutual  consent,  to  rub  their  sore 
limbs  and  laugh  over  their  little  tri- 
umphs. 

When  they  had  rested  a  little  they  gave 
us  an  entertainment  that  closed  and 
crowned  the  whole  affair.  The  white 
overseer  knew  who  among  the  natives 
Avere  the  champions  of  Zulu  fighting*,  and 
he  coaxed  some  of  them  to  challenge  the 
rest  to  single  combat.  So  we  had  now 
some  fencing  more  exciting  to  watch  than 
even  that  which  we  had  previously  wit- 
nessed. For  in  the  grand  fight  the  match- 
ing was  the  result  of  accident,  and  each 
fought  wiih  an  eye  solely  to  a  general 
effect.  Now,  however,  the  champions 
were  carefully  selected,  and  the  duel  was 
watched  b}T  the  assembled  armies.  No- 
thing on  the  floor  of  any  fencing  club  has 
ever  held  me  so  interested  as  this  series  of 
gladiatorial  duels  on  the  sandy  beach  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what 
most  I  admired — the  surpassing  swords- 
manship, or  the  splendid  display  of  mus- 
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cular  agility,  or  the  exquisite  good-breed- 
ing of  the  knights  engaged,  or  the  wildly 
interested  ring  of  spectators;  it  was  all  of 
it  admirably  strange,  single  of  its  kind, 
and  withal  typical  of  the  black  race  before 
it  had  been  degraded  by  ill  treatment. 

II. 

That  the  blacks  are  still  so  gentle  in 
their  ways  towards  one  another  and  tow- 
ards their  white  conquerors  is  not  due 
wholly  to  the  Portuguese,  whose  flag  floats 
over  the  coasts  of  Mozambique.  To  illus- 
trate this,  I  have  here  gathered  together, 
from  different  sources,  native  as  well  as 
white,  the  true  story  of  a  war  between 
the  Portuguese  and  their  black  subjects. 


TIMBER  AT  LORENZO  MARQUEZ. 


When  I  arrived  in  Lorenzo  Marquez 
the  echoes  of  this  war  were  still  heard; 
several  Portuguese  men-of-war  lay  in 
English  River  under  the  windows  of  the 
Governor;  little  ginger- colored  soldiers 
from  Lisbon  marched  about  with  very 
big  guns  upon  their  shoulders,  and  every 
night  the  little  fort  acted  as  though  before 
the  next  daybreak  the  poisonous  swamps 
about  Delagfoa  Bav  would  ring1  with  the 
war-cry  of  surrounding  chiefs  and  the 
swish  of  well- whetted  assegais.  Seeing 
the  many  big  ships  swinging  at  anchor 
before  this  small  town  little  prepares  the 
visitor  to  realize  that  he  is  arriving  at  a 
port  whose  possession  by  Portugal  de- 
pends upon  a  tenure  so  feeble  that  its 
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garrison  has  within  the  past  year  (1895) 
trembled  in  the  fear  of  total  extermina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  blacks,  such  as  those 
who  had  danced  for  me. 

To  understand  the  feelings  entertained 
by  the  blacks  for  their  Portuguese  mas- 
ters on  both  sides  of  Africa,  I  must  ex- 
plain that  the  black  man  has  a  strong 
love  for  his  native  hills  and  streams,  as 
well  as  a  loyal  attachment  to  his  chiefs, 
and  other  social  forces  surrounding  his 
native  kraal  ;  the  Portuguese,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  adopted  a  method  of 
punishing  natives  which  to  these  blacks 
seems  peculiarly  cruel.  For  instance,  to 
the  south  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  across 
English  River,  is  the  land  of  Tembe, 
ruled  by  Chief  Mavai.  This  chief  was 
kidnapped  by  foul  means  in  1891  and  de- 
ported— after  having  been  coaxed  into  the 
Portuguese  lines  under  pretence  that  no- 
thing was  intended  beyond  a  peaceful 
powwow.  At  different  times,  when  the 
Portuguese  have  been  in  need  of  soldiers, 
they  have  laid  traps  for  the  unsuspecting 
blacks,  hurried  them  on  board  of  their 
ships,  drilled  them,  and  carried  them  off 
to  distant  provinces — the  men  of  Delagoa 
Bay  being  shipped  to  Mozambique,  those 
of  Angola  shipped  to  the  east  coast,  and 
so  on.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  to- 
day it  is  difficult  to  secure  cheap  black 
labor  in  Delagoa  Bay,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  native  population  has  suffered 
very  much  through  locusts  and  is  very 
anxious  to  earn  wages.  The  blacks,  in- 
deed, dread  the  Portuguese  more  even 
than  the  Boers.  As  one  of  them  said, 
resignedly,  "The  Boers  are  hard  upon 
us,  and  lock  us  up  for  nothing  sometimes, 
but  at  least  they  do  not  take  us  away  far 
from  our  homes." 

In  parenthesis,  I  might  remark  here 
that  Portuguese  Africa,  like  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  places  no  effectual  restric- 
tion upon  the  sale  of  spirits  to  natives. 
On  the  contrary,  each  of  these  govern- 
ments draws  a  large  revenue  from  the 
debauchery  of  their  blacks;  for  the  native 
is,  after  all,  but  a  big  child,  and  requires 
the  same  paternal  treatment. 

On  July  10,  1894,  a  chief  named  Maha- 
zul  furnished  the  theme  for  a  chant  that 
is  sung  to-day  throughout  Portuguese 
East  Africa: 

"Alas!  poor  Mahazul,  the  white  man  calls  thee! 
Why  does  the  white  man  call  thee,  oh  Mahazul? 
Alas  !  pooi'  Mahazul,  he  calls  thee  to  thy  ruin — 
The  white  man  will  kidnap  thee  to  Mozambique." 


This  Mahazul  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe 
named  Magaia,  dwelling  northward  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  He  was  a  young  man 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  command- 
ing about  5000  warriors.  Several  times 
had  the  Portuguese  cited  him  to  appear 
before  them,  on  pretence  that  they  de- 
sired only  a  peaceful  discussion  ;  but  each 
time  Mahazul  had  evaded  the  citation, 
because  he  feared  to  be  kidnapped  as  had 
been  Mava'i,  the  chief  of  Tembe. 

Finally,  however,  fearing  to  awraken 
the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese,  he  did 
make  his  appearance  at  a  military  post 
named  Angouana,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  northward  of  Lorenzo  Marquez. 
But,  instead  of  coming  alone  and  un- 
armed, as  the  Portuguese  commandant 
had  desired,  Mahazul  arrived  under  the 
protection  of  his  army.  The  project  of 
kidnapping  had  therefore  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  commandant  sent  Maha- 
zul back  with  pretexts  that  could  not  con- 
ceal his  regret  at  the  failure  of  his  plot. 

But  the  Portuguese  soon  had  another 
plot  ready,  and  on  August  27, 1894,  ten  of 
MahazuTs  councillors  were  summoned  to 
the  military  post  of  Angouana — again  the 
pretence  being  made  that  there  was,  on 
the  Portuguese  side,  no  other  desire  save 
for  a  friendly  discussion.  They  were  or- 
dered to  come  unarmed,  and,  indeed,  came 
accompanied  only  by  a  small  guard  of 
honor.  They  assembled  peacefully,  and 
listened  to  what  the  commandant  had  to 
say,  which  was,  however,  a  project  so 
cruel  to  their  chief  Mahazul  that  they 
protested  strongly  against  it  as  being  con- 
trary to  their  native  sense  of  justice,  and 
repugnant  to  their  feeling  of  loyalty  tow- 
ards Mahazul. 

When  the  Portuguese  commandant  saw 
that  these councillorsof  Mahazul  remained 
loyal  to  their  chief,  he  gave  a  signal,  and 
at  once  his  soldiers,  brought  from  Angola, 
fell  upon  the  unarmed  councillors  and 
made  them  prisoners.  But  help  was  near. 
There  was  a  scuffle,  the  Angola  mercena- 
ries were  driven  off  by  the  partisans  of 
Mahazul,  and  the  councillors  were  rescued 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  fired  upon 
them,  wounding  one  of  them. 

Again  the  kidnapping  project  failed, 
but  this  time  so  treacherous  had  been  the 
Portuguese  attempt  that  these  councillors 
of  Mahazul  roused  the  country  to  arms 
as  they  fled  northward  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  rifles  of  the  Portuguese  and  their 
mercenaries. 
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But  the  Portuguese  Governor  could  not 
afford  to  ignore  what  he  regarded  as  a 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Mahazul. 
In  the  early  part  of  September,  therefore, 
he  made  another  effort  to  do  by  indirect 
means  what  he  was  unable  to  accomplish 
by  his  own  forces.  He  called  upon  the 
chiefs  of  the  neighboring  country,  and 
demanded  of  them  that  they  invade  the 
land  of  Mahazul.     But  these  chiefs,  while 


anxious  to  have  no  quarrel  with  the  white 
man,  made  delays  and  excuses,  finally 
giving  a  flat  refusal  to  the  outrageous 
demand  of  the  Portuguese  Governor. 

Time  wore  on  to  the  latter  half  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  Portuguese  commenced 
to  fear  for  their  own  safety,  hearing  only 
rumors  of  wai*  from  the  territories  of  the 
natives  whom  they  had  wronged.  The 
delays  and  refusals  of  the  native  chiefs 
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were  misunderstood  by  the  Portuguese — 
the  poor  hunted  blacks  wanted  only  to 
be  left  alone;  they  dreaded  war  because 
their  elders  warned  them  that  they  would 
always  get  the  worse  in  war  against 
whites.  But  the  Portuguese,  in  their  iff- 
norance,  finally  developed  symptoms  of 
panic.  They  abandoned  the  military 
post  of  Angouana  in  hot  haste,  even 
leaving  their  cannon  behind  them.  They 
sought  to  conceal  their  ammunition  by 
burying  it  in  the  ground,  but  the  natives 
found  it  when  they  entered  the  place. 
Lorenzo  Marquez  was  in  the  last  stages 
of  fright.  The  only  safe  place  was  the 
public  square  where  the  black  military 
band  now  plays  of  an  evening.  Here 
barricades  were  erected — against  an  ene- 
my who  proved  to  be  imaginary.  Indeed, 
so  great  was  the  fright  of  the  Portuguese 
military  authorities  that  on  two  occasions 
the  garrison  was  turned  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  to  fire  into  the  darkness 
at  an  enemy  which  existed  only  in  the 
fever  of  their  fears. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  Portuguese 
finally  enjoyed  the  sight  of  about  2500 
black  warriors  from  Maputa.  They  ar- 
rived on  the  southern  shore  of  English 
River  after  having  done  the  questionable 
service  of  pillaging  the  country  of  Mavai", 
which  was  then  nominally  friendly  with 
Portugal.  So  glad,  however,  were  the 
Portuguese  to  see  these  ambiguous  allies 
that  they  made  toward  them  every  dem- 
onstration of  friendship.  They  presented 
them  with  rifles  and  cattle,  and  strips  of 
white  cloth,  which  the  people  of  Maputa 
were  to  wear  as  a  distinguishing  badge 
for  the  coming  war. 

But  the  coming  war  did  not  happen  ac- 
cording to  the  Portuguese  plan.  The  na- 
tives of  Maputa,  in  common  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mava'i,  of  Mahazul,  and  of  Zicha- 
cha,  cherished  a  great  dread  of  the  kidnap- 
ping Portuguese.  They  had,  it  is  true, 
marched  as  far  as  the  southern  side  of 
Lorenzo  Marquez  Harbor,  and  at  one  time 
they  may  have  entertained  the  project  of 
actually  assisting  the  white  man  against 
Mahazul  and  his  supporters.  But  their 
hearts  failed,  them  when  they  looked  over 
the  broad  English  River  and  saw  the 
Portuguese  barges  that  had  been  prepared 
as  transports  for  them.  They  were  told 
that  these  barges  were  intended  only  to 
carry  them  across  the  river  to  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  and  the  story  seemed  at  first 
plausible.     But  in  their  midst  some  one 


raised  the  chant  of  warning,  and  soon 
the  belief  gained  ground  that  this  was 
another  plot  of  the  Portuguese:  that  they 
were  to  be  coaxed  by  this  means  on  to 
the  white  man's  boats,  and  then  carried 
away  into  slavery  at  Mozambique.  And 
thus  the  tradition  of  treachery,  com- 
menced near  that  spot  by  the  soldiers  of 
Portugal,  lost  that  government  the  aid  of 
a  powerful  army  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  sorely  needed.  The  men  of  Maputa 
became  thoroughly  suspicious  and  alarm- 
ed. At  daylight  of  the  next  morning 
they  had  all  decamped. 

But  time  was  working  strangely  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Portuguese,  owing  to  the  nat- 
ural gentleness  of  the  black  man,  and  also 
to  his  belief  that  war  with  the  white  man 
must  result  in  still  further  calamities  to 
the  black.  So  on  October  11  the  chief 
who  had  declined  to  fight  against  Maha- 
zul now  sent  a  message  of  peace  to  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  Zichacha,  whose 
land  adjoined  that  of  Mahazul  on  the 
west,  and  formerly  included  Lorenzo 
Marquez.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate 
the  naturally  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
South  African  native  than  this  constant 
seeking  of  peace  by  the  different  chiefs 
about  Delagoa  Bay,  even  after  the  Port- 
uguese had  shown  their  complete  inca- 
pacity to  conquer  any  single  one  of  them. 
These  whites  had  grievously  wronged  the 
blacks;  had  driven  them  into  rebellion 
as  the  only  refuge  left  them  ;  and  yet, 
when  the  military  power  of  Portugal  in 
that  neighborhood  was  at  the  lowest, 
Zichacha  sent  a  messenger  to  beg  that 
there  might  be  no  war  between  white  and 
black.  Let  us  remember  these  episodes. 
when  we  read  in  sensational  papers  that 
white  troops  have  succeeded,  after  great 
heroism,  in  burning  some  native  huts- 
and  chasing  away  the  inhabitants.  We 
shall  discover,  in  almost  every  instance, 
that  the  whites  met  with  no  resistance, 
or,  if  resistance  was  ultimately  encoun- 
tered, it  was  at  a  point  where  the  blacks- 
had  to  fight  in  order  to  avoid  extermina- 
tion. 

In  this  peaceful  message  of  the  much 
ill-treated  Zichacha  the  only  favor  he 
begged  which  to  the  white  man  might 
appear  rebellious  was  that  the  Portu- 
guese Governor  might  return  to  him  the 
inoffensive  blacks  who  had  been  kid- 
napped and  taken  to  Mozambique.  The 
Portuguese  do  not  speak  of  kidnapping; 
they  call  it  "enforced  conscription." 
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This  message  of  peace  from  Zichacha 
was  given  to  the  Portuguese  Governor, 
who  gave  a  favorable  answer.  But,  as 
bad  fortune  would  have  it,  this  last  mes- 
sage, acceding  to  the  wishes  of  Zichacha, 
was  intercepted  by  an  uncle  of  the  black 
bearer.  And  so  it  happened  that  Zicha- 
cha waited  in  vain  for  the  letter  he  had 
been  expecting;  and,  as  he  could  no  long- 
er restrain  the  more  violent  section  of 
his  young  warriors,  Lorenzo  Marquez  was 
attacked  on  October  14.  The  attack  was 
not  of  much  account,  excepting  that  it 
served  to  frighten  still  further  the  Portu- 
guese garrison.  A  few  blacks  were  killed, 
after  which  the  rebels  withdrew  to  await 
on  their  own  ground  the  expected  retalia- 
tion. On  October  15  the  Governor  issued 
a  proclamation  which  showed  clearly 
that  after  Portugal's  pretending  to  have 
governed  Delagoa  Bay  for  several  centu- 
ries her  hold  upon  the  country  was  in  the 
year  1894  about  as  nominal  as  it  had  ever 
been  —  say  in  1502,  the  tenth  year  after 
Columbus  discovered  America.  For  in 
1502  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  one  of  his  fleet 
finally  cast  anchor  in  the  Bahia  da  La- 
goa,  or  Delagoa  Bay.  In  that  year  1502, 
as  in  our  time,  the  Portuguese  visitors 
were  treated  with  kindness  by  the  na- 
tives; and  they  requited  this  kindness 
then  as  they  did  in  after-years — they  kid- 
napped and  carried  away  into  slavery 
those  who  had  fed  them.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  this  now,  for  the  claim  of 
Portugal  to  all  these  coasts  rests  upon 
a -chain  of  historic  incidents  no  one  of 
which  rises  to  greater  colonial  value  than 
is  involved  in  the  landing  of  a  few  sol- 
diers and  the  kidnapping  of  a  few  credu- 
lous blacks.  In  1894,  at  any  rate,  the 
Governor  of  Lorenzo  Marquez  had  to  pro- 
claim to  all  the  world  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place  might  seek  their  safety 
behind  a  barricade  of  bales  and  barrels 
hastily  reared  in  the  public  square.  This 
barricade  seemed  to  the  Portuguese  the 
only  protection  that  remained  for  the 
white  population  of  their  principal  port. 

This  painful  siege  was  raised,  however, 
at  last — in  November — when  500  troops 
arrived  from  Lisbon.  These  marched  on 
the  4th  of  December  to  reconquer  An- 
gouana,  which  place  had  been  abandoned 
in  a  panic  about  the  middle  of  September, 
as  has  been  already  told.  Of  course  the 
blacks  were  driven  out,  and  the  Portu- 
guese claimed  a  glorious  victory. 


The  Portuguese  now  felt  a  renewal  of 
confidence,  and  at  the  end  of  January, 
1895,  were  at  the  centre  of  the  country  of 
Mahazul,  northward- of  Lorenzo  Marquez. 
But  even  in  their  new  strength  they  nar- 
rowly escaped  extermination,  for  their 
camp,  at  a  place  called  Moraquen,  was 
surprised  at  daybreak;  the  natives  pene- 
trated within  their  lines,  for  some  time 
the  Portuguese  wavered,  but  finally  they 
managed  to  form  a  hollow  square  and 
hold  their  own  against  the  blacks. 

From  this  time  on  their  career  of  con- 
quest was  unchecked.  They  secured  black 
allies  in  abundance,  and  built  a  chain  of 
small  forts  far  into  the  countries  to  the 
north.  Zichacha  and  Mahazul  had  re- 
treated further  and  further  northward, 
seeking  in  vain  shelter  from  the  Portu- 
guese and  their  black  allies.  There  was 
no  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
blacks,  and  both  Mahazul  and  Zichacha 
were  surrendered  to  the  Portuguese  by 
the  chiefs  w7ho  had  hitherto  given  them 
asylum. 

Goungounyane  was  the  name  of  the 
chief  who  finally  surrendered  Zichacha 
to  the  Portuguese.  On  November  7  his 
forces  had  been  routed,  and  on  the  11th 
his  kraal  was  burned  to  the  ground.  In 
December  of  1895  he  therefore  decided  to 
give  up  his  dangerous  guest,  and  hoped 
thereby  to  avert  further  disaster  to  his 
country. 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Portu- 
guese Captain  Albuquerque,  who  marched 
upon  him  in  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
Poor  Goungounyane  had  not  the  remotest 
notion  of  resisting  this  final  white  inva- 
sion. His  only  desire  was  to  beg  a  peace 
at  any  price.  His  crime  had  been  that  of 
shielding  a  friend  whom  the  Portuguese 
had  called  rebel.  He  had  suffered  much 
for  daring  to  offer  the  right  of  asylum  to 
this  black  friend,  and  thought  to  have  ex- 
piated still  further  by  finally  giving  him 
up  as  prisoner  into  Portuguese  hands.  So 
when  Albuquerque  marched  against  him, 
so  far  from  offering  resistance,  he  sent  his 
own  son  to  meet  him,  and  loaded  that  son 
with  gifts  of  gold  and  ivory  as  token  of 
submission  to  the  white  man.  And  he 
sent  also  a  message  begging  Albuquerque 
to  come  and  talk  the  matter  over  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship. 

He  forbade  his  retainers  from  fighting, 
and  with  them  retired  to  a  grove  sacred 
to  his  ancestors,  where  his  famous  grand- 
father Manukosi   is   buried.     Here,  un- 
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armed,  he  awaited  Albuquerque  and  li is 
forty  soldiers. 

In  spite  of  this  complete  submission, 
however,  Albuquerque,  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1895,  ordered  the  poor  chief 
seized,  and  they  carried  him  to  Lorenzo 
Marquez.  His  principal  retainers  they 
put  to  death.  Poor  Goungounyane  is 
now  in  a  Portuguese  prison.  So  are 
Mahazul  and  Zichacha,  wondering'  what 
white  people  mean  when  they  speak  of 
justice  and  Christianity. 

In  the  beginning"  of  1896  the  Portu- 
guese at  last  commenced  to  feel  some 
security  at  Lorenzo  Marquez.     They  held 


the  semblance  of  a  court,  and  pro- 
claimed officially  that  they  were  wholly 
in  the  right  and  the  blacks  wholly  in  the 
wrong — incidentally  they  proved  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  the  natives  had 
been  stirred  to  rebellion  by  emissaries  of 
perfidious  England.  They  sought  to  jus- 
tify their  cruelty  towards  the  natives  by 
pretending  that  these  blacks  were  con- 
spirators against  the  life  of  their  nation. 

The  closing  act  in  this  tragic  burlesque 
occurred  on  April  18  of  this  year  (1896), 
shortly  before  my  arrival.  The  Governor 
appeared  on  that  day  to  have  for  the  first 
time  heard  that  in  Natal  all  natives  are 
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HUNDREDS  of  well-built  and  wide- 
eyed  Zulus  Avere  at  work  as  we  land- 
ed on  the  beach.  They  were  engaged  in 
piling  up  thousands  of  huge  beams  that 
had  been  floated  ashore  from  a  four- 
masted  3000-ton  sailing- bark  anchored  in 
English  River,  which  constitutes  the  port 
of  Lorenzo  Marquez.  As  they  worked 
they  sang,  and  when  thirty  or  forty  of 
them  lifted  high  some  monstrous  bit  of 
Oregon  pine  it  was  as  though  the  act  was 
part  of  some  fantastic  musical  drill ;  for 
at  a  certain  stage  of  their  song  up  went 
the  great  beam,  tossed  high  by  one  im- 
pulse, and  with  it  on  their  shoulders  they 
marched  away,  singing  in  unison,  and 
bearing  their  burden  to  its  appointed  rest- 
ing-place. Then  they  moved  back  to  fetch 
another  beam;  but  not  as  day-laborers 
move  in  the  land  of  the  "walking  dele- 
gate." These  unspoiled  savages  moved 
with  the  elasticity  of  young  athletes;  they 
chuckled  and  gurgled  and  crooned,  and 
made  those  thousand  idiotic  noises  which 
in  children  correspond  to  irresponsible 
satisfaction  touching  nothing  in  particu- 
lar; and  as  they  laughed  and  sang  they 
now  and  then  gave  little  kicks,  and  made 
little  movements  with  their  hands  and 
heads,  indicative  of  what  wre  all  wish  to 
do  when  we  are  restless  from  long  inac- 
tion. Here  they  were,  in  the  midst  of 
their  long  day  of  toil,  showing  unmis- 
takably that  they  had  life  enough  left  in 
them  to  perforin  a  song  and  dance  be- 
tween the  lifts.  So  I  asked  the  manager 
of  the  lumber-yards  (an  American)  if  his 
men  would  like  to  stop  work  for  an  hour 
or  so  and  have  some  skylarking.  He 
called  up  one  of  his  blacks,  who  appeared 
to  enjoy  local  popularity,  and  told  him 
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that  he  might  pass  the  word  amongst  the 
"boys  "  to  have  a  dance  immediately  after 
the  mid-day  meal,  which  here  was  eaten 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  consisted  of  bread 
furnished  by  their  employers,  and  such 
other  luxury  as  they  chose  to  add  from 
their  own  purse. 

After  their  dinner  was  over  our  blacks 
of  Delagoa  Bay  lined  up  along  the  sandy 
beach  in  the  blistering  noon  sun,  and  at 
once  commenced  to  sing  in  unison,  and 
to  beat  their  feet  and  knock  together  the 
sticks  they  carried,  one  in  each  hand.  At 
first  the  movement  suggested  the  drill  of 
a  gymnastic  class,  but  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes the  excitement  so  rose  that  eyes  be- 
gan to  snap,  the  bodies  commenced  to 
move  convulsively,  and  the  singing  be- 
came touched  with  ferocity.  Then  up 
started  a  new  note  from  somewhere  in 
the  ranks,  and  out  jumped  a  naked  Zulu, 
brandishing  his  two  sticks  and  leading 
off  into  another  song,  the  refrain  of  which 
was  at  once  caught  up  by  his  comrades, 
who  stamped  the  ground  and  swayed 
their  bodies  as  though  deeply  affected  by 
the  words  of  the  one  who  now  held  every 
eye.  He  was  singing  of  war,  and  acted 
the  part  of  a  Zulu  chief,  making  extrava- 
gant bounds  into  the  air,  brandishing  his 
spear, and  at  the  same  time  dancing  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  weird  music  about 
him.  Sometimes  he  splashed  into  the  lit- 
tle waves  of  the  beach ;  then  sprang  back 
into  the  deep  sand ;  then  rushed  forward 
in  attack;  then  crouched  as  though  ward- 
Lng  off  an  imaginary  blow;  finally  falling 
back  exhausted  amongst  his  comrades. 
But  the  savage  song  kept  on,  and  the 
place  of  the  retiring  dancer  was  quickly 
filled  by  another,  who  sprang  out  into 
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the  open  amidst  cheers  and  rapping  of 
sticks.  This  one  was  obviously  given  to 
doing  the  comic,  for  he  drew  forth  shouts 
of  laughter  by  hopping  round  in  a  large 
circle,  raising  his  knees  to  his  chin  like  a 
supercilious  game-cock,  and  wagging  his 
hands  and  elbows  with  equally  grotesque 
effect.  He  squirmed  and  wriggled  and 
hopped  about,  while  the  singing  changed 
from  the  sound  of  war  to  the  patter  of 
the  quickstep.  All  beat  their  sticks  to- 
gether merrily,  and  shouted  out  their 
song  with  vigorous  sympathy.  At  last 
he  too  became  exhausted, and  a  third  took 
the  floor  with  a  new  burst  of  song.  Each 
dancer  impersonated  some  set  of  emo- 
tions, and  was  applauded  according  to  the 
vis'or  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
the  part. 

It  was  marvellous  to  note  the  variety  of 
songs,  or  rather  of  chants,  commanded 
by  these  men — the  powerful  effect  their 
voices  produced.  This  effect  reminded 
me  of  the  songs  sung  on  the  march  by  a 
Russian  regiment.  It  was  usually  in  a 
minor  key,  and  the  tone  was  always  round 
and  rich;  it  might  be  loud  and  savage, 
but  never  harsh  or  unmusical. 

When  the  principal  favorites  had 
danced  themselves  into  apparent  help- 
lessness the  leaders  drew  the  whole  body 
of  blacks  off  into  two  camps,  about  one 
hundred  yards  apart.  Now  commenced 
a  war-dance  of  even  more  violent  char- 
acter than  the  first,  for  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  mimic  battle  here 
on  the  spot.  The  joke  was  a  bit  ghastly 
to  me,  as  I  recalled  that  this  same  harbor 
town  of  Lorenzo  Marquez  had  been  more 
than  once  threatened  with  extinction  by 
possibly  the  same  blacks  who  to-day 
were  brandishing  their  clubs  in  sham 
war.  But  it  was  well  done,  and  the  bet- 
ter for  the  fact  that  every  black  present 
threw  himself  into  his  part  with  a  fervor 
that  made  my  illusion  almost  complete. 
They  approached  one  another  witli  dem- 
onstrations of  great  hatred;  making  huge 
springs  into  the  air,  which  no  doubt  were 
intended  by  way  of  intimidation;  they 
sang  together  the  same  Zulu  war-cry 
which  rang  through  the  ranks  of  Cete- 
wayo's  warriors,  and  at  one  time  carried 
disaster  amongst  English  regulars.  There 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seven 
hundred  in  this  fight,  but  with  all  the 
gyrations  of  their  arms  and  heads  and 
legs  and  sticks  I  could  have  almost  sworn 
that  thousands  were  engaged. 


The  battle  looked  as  though  it  might 
have  furnished  inspiration  to  a  Zulu  Ho- 
mer. Blows  fell  with  painful  suddenness ; 
eyes  glared  with  mock  frenzy;  passes 
were  made  which  suggested  violent  death. 
Then,  while  the  great  body  of  warriors 
was  engaged  in  this  furious  scuffle,  one 
champion  would  challenge  another  from 
the  opposite  ranks,  and  the  two  would 
engage  in  a  spirited  duel,  according  to 
the  rule  of  Zulu  chivalry,  using  the  right- 
hand  stick  as  a  broadsword,  and  the  left- 
hand  one  by  way  of  a  shield.  Their  eyes 
blazed  with  excitement;  the  foam  dripped 
from  the  corners  of  their  voluble  lips; 
their  bodies  quivered  with  a  frenzy  that 
seemed  real,  or  else  it  was  such  a  frenzy 
as  only  great  actors  could  have  simulated. 
The  shouts  that  burst  from  them  and  the 
savagery  they  were  enacting  were  equally 
calculated  to  recall  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  wars  in  which  they  had  shared 
only  a  few  months  gone  by. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  fury  of  mind 
and  action,  not  once  did  I  see  a  blow 
dealt  in  malice;  not  once  did  I  catch  a 
resentful  look.  Now  and  then  on  the 
naked  head  came  a  crack  that  would  have 
split  a  cocoanut;  but,  so  far  from  evoking 
angry  retaliation,  it  was  met  by  a  grin  of 
good-nature  and  a  redoubled  zeal  in  ward- 
ing^ 

Finally  both  sides  became  exhausted  in 
the  prolonged  conflict,  and  they  retired, 
as  by  mutual  consent,  to  rub  their  sore 
limbs  and  laugh  over  their  little  tri- 
umphs, 

When  they  had  rested  a  little  they  gave 
us  an  entertainment  that  closed  and 
crowned  the  whole  affair.  The  white 
overseer  knew  who  among  the  natives 
were  the  champions  of  Zulu  fighting,  and 
he  coaxed  some  of  them  to  challenge  the 
rest  to  single  combat.  So  we  had  now 
some  fencing  more  exciting  to  watch  than 
even  that  which  we  had  previously  wit- 
nessed. For  in  the  grand  fight  the  match- 
ing was  the  result  of  accident,  and  each 
fought  with  an  eye  solely  to  a  general 
effect.  Now,  however,  the  champions 
were  carefully  selected,  and  the  duel  was 
watched  by  the  assembled  armies.  No- 
thing on  the  floor  of  any  fencing  club  has 
ever  held  me  so  interested  as  this  series  of 
gladiatorial  duels  on  the  sandy  beach  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what 
most  I  admired — the  surpassing  swords- 
manship, or  the  splendid  display  of  mus- 
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cular  agility,  or  the  exquisite  good-breed- 
ing" of  the  knights  engaged,  or  the  wildly 
interested  ring  of  spectators;  it  was  all  of 
it  admirably  strange,  single  of  its  kind, 
and  withal  typical  of  the  black  race  before 
it  had  been  degraded  by  ill  treatment. 

II. 

That  the  blacks  are  still  so  gentle  in 
their  ways  towards  one  another  and  tow- 
ards their  white  conquerors  is  not  due 
wholly  to  the  Portuguese,  whose  flag  floats 
over  the  coasts  of  Mozambique.  To  illus- 
trate this,  I  have  here  gathered  together, 
from  different  sources,  native  as  well  as 
white,  the  true  story  of  a  war  between 
the  Portuguese  and  their  black  subjects. 


When  I  arrived  in  Lorenzo  Marquez 
the  echoes  of  this  war  were  still  heard; 
several  Portuguese  men-of-war  lay  in 
English  River  under  the  windows  of  the 
Governor;  little  ginger- colored  soldiers 
from  Lisbon  marched  about  with  very 
big  guns  upon  their  shoulders,  and  every 
night  the  little  fort  acted  as  though  before 
the  next  daybreak  the  poisonous  swamps 
about  Delagoa  Bay  would  ring  with  the 
war-cry  of  surrounding  chiefs  and  the 
swish  of  well-whetted  assegais.  Seeing 
the  many  big  ships  swinging  at  anchor 
before  this  small  town  little  prepares  the 
visitor  to  realize  that  he  is  arriving  at  a 
port  whose  possession  by  Portugal  de- 
pends upon  a  tenure  so  feeble  that  its 
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garrison  has  within  the  past  year  (1895) 
trembled  in  the  fear  of  total  extermina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  blacks,  such  as  those 
who  had  danced  for  me. 

To  understand  the  feelings  entertained 
by  the  blacks  for  their  Portuguese  mas- 
ters on  both  sides  of  Africa,  I  must  ex- 
plain that  the  black  man  has  a  strong 
love  for  his  native  hills  and  streams,  as 
well  as  a  loyal  attachment  to  his  chiefs, 
and  other  social  forces  surrounding  his 
native  kraal  ;  the  Portuguese,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  adopted  a  method  of 
punishing  natives  which  to  these  blacks 
seems  peculiarly  cruel.  For  instance,  to 
the  south  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  across 
English  River,  is  the  land  of  Tembe, 
ruled  by  Chief  Mavai.  This  chief  was 
kidnapped  by  foul  means  in  1891  and  de- 
ported— after  having  been  coaxed  into  the 
Portuguese  lines  under  pretence  that  no- 
thing was  intended  beyond  a  peaceful 
powwow.  At  different  times,  when  the 
Portuguese  have  been  in  need  of  soldiers, 
they  have  laid  traps  for  the  unsuspecting 
blacks,  hurried  them  on  board  of  their 
ships,  drilled  them,  and  carried  them  off 
to  distant  provinces— the  men  of  Delagoa 
Bay  being  shipped  to  Mozambique,  those 
of  Angola  shipped  to  the  east  coast,  and 
so  on.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  to- 
day it  is  difficult  to  secure  cheap  black 
labor  in  Delagoa  Bay,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  native  population  has  suffered 
very  much  through  locusts  and  is  very 
anxious  to  earn  wages.  The  blacks,  in- 
deed, dread  the  Portuguese  more  even 
than  the  Boers.  As  one  of  them  said, 
resignedly,  "The  Boers  are  hard  upon 
us,  and  lock  us  up  for  nothing  sometimes, 
but  at  least  they  do  not  take  us  away  far 
from  our  homes." 

In  parenthesis,  I  might  remark  here 
that  Portuguese  Africa,  like  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  places  no  effectual  restric- 
tion upon  the  sale  of  spirits  to  natives. 
On  the  contrary,  each  of  these  govern- 
ments draws  a  large  revenue  from  the 
debauchery  of  their  blacks;  for  the  native 
is,  after  all,  but  a  big  child,  and  requires 
the  same  paternal  treatment. 

On  July  10,  1894,  a  chief  named  Maha- 
zul  furnished  the  theme  for  a  chant  that 
is  sung  to-day  throughout  Portuguese 
East  Africa: 

"Alas!  poor  Mahazul,  the  white  man  calls  thee! 
Why  does  the  white  man  call  thee,  oh  Mahazul  ? 
Alas  !  poor  Mahazul,  he  calls  thee  to  thy  ruin — 
The  white  man  will  kidnap  thee  to  Mozambique." 


This  Mahazul  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe 
named  Magaia,  dwelling  northward  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  He  was  a  young  man 
about  twenty- two  years  of  age,  command- 
ing about  5000  warriors.  Several  times 
had  the  Portuguese  cited  him  to  appear 
before  them,  on  pretence  that  they  de- 
sired only  a  peaceful  discussion;  but  each 
time  Mahazul  had  evaded  the  citation, 
because  he  feared  to  be  kidnapped  as  had 
been  Mavai,  the  chief  of  Tembe. 

Finally,  however,  fearing  to  awaken 
the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese,  he  did 
make  his  appearance  at  a  military  post 
named  Angouana,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  northward  of  Lorenzo  Marquez. 
But,  instead  of  coming  alone  and  un- 
armed, as  the  Portuguese  commandant 
had  desired,  Mahazul  arrived  under  the 
protection  of  his  army.  The  project  of 
kidnapping  had  therefore  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  commandant  sent  Maha- 
zul back  with  pretexts  that  could  not  con- 
ceal his  regret  at  the  failure  of  his  plot. 

But  the  Portuguese  soon  had  another 
plot  ready,  and  on  August  27, 1894,  ten  of 
Mahazul's  councillors  were  summoned  to 
the  military  post  of  Angouana— again  the 
pretence  being  made  that  there  was,  on 
the  Portuguese  side,  no  other  desire  save 
for  a  friendly  discussion.  They  were  or- 
dered to  come  unarmed,  and,  indeed,  came 
accompanied  only  by  a  small  guard  of 
honor.  They  assembled  peacefully,  and 
listened  to  what  the  commandant  had  to 
say,  which  was,  however,  a  project  so 
cruel  to  their  chief  Mahazul  that  they 
protested  strongly  against  it  as  being  con- 
trary to  their  native  sense  of  justice,  and 
repugnant  to  their  feeling  of  loyalty  tow- 
ards Mahazul. 

When  the  Portuguese  commandant  saw 
that  these councillorsof  Mahazul  remained 
loyal  to  their  chief,  he  gave  a  signal,  and 
at  once  his  soldiers,  brought  from  Angola, 
fell  upon  the  unarmed  councillors  and 
made  them  prisoners.  But  help  was  near. 
There  was  a  scuffle,  the  Angola  mercena- 
ries were  driven  off  by  the  partisans  of 
Mahazul,  and  the  councillors  were  rescued 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  fired  upon 
them,  wounding  one  of  them. 

Again  the  kidnapping  project  failed, 
but  this  time  so  treacherous  had  been  the 
Portuguese  attempt  that  these  councillors 
of  Mahazul  roused  the  country  to  arms 
as  they  fled  northward  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  rifles  of  the  Portuguese  and  their 
mercenaries. 
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But  the  Portuguese  Governor  could  not 
afford  to  ignore  what  he  regarded  as  a 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Mahazul. 
In  the  early  part  of  September,  therefore, 
he  made  another  effort  to  do  by  indirect 
means  what  he  was  unable  to  accomplish 
by  his  own  forces.  He  called  upon  the 
chiefs  of  the  neighboring  country,  and 
demanded  of  them  that  they  invade  the 
land  of  Mahazul.     But  these  chiefs,  Avhile 


anxious  to  have  no  quarrel  with  the  white 
man,  made  delays  and  excuses,  finally 
giving  a  flat  refusal  to  the  outrageous 
demand  of  the  Portuguese  Governor. 

Time  wore  on  to  the  latter  half  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  Portuguese  commenced 
to  fear  for  their  own  safety,  hearing  only 
rumors  of  war  from  the  territories  of  the 
natives  whom  they  had  wronged.  The 
delays  and  refusals  of  the  native  chiefs 
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were  misunderstood  by  the  Portuguese — 
the  poor  hunted  blacks  wanted  only  to 
be  left  alone;  they  dreaded  war  because 
their  elders  warned  them  that  they  would 
always  get  the  worse  in  war  against 
Whites.  But  the  Portuguese,  in  their  ig- 
norance, finally  developed  symptoms  of 
panic.  They  abandoned  the  military 
post  of  Angouana  in  hot  haste,  even 
leaving  their  cannon  behind  them.  They 
sought  to  conceal  their  ammunition  by 
burying  it  in  the  ground,  but  the  natives 
found  it  when  they  entered  the  place. 
Lorenzo  Marquez  was  in  the  last  stages 
of  fright.  The  only  safe  place  was  the 
public  square  where  the  black  military 
band  now  plays  of  an  evening.  Here 
barricades  were  erected — against  an  ene- 
my who  proved  to  be  imaginary.  Indeed, 
so  great  was  the  fright  of  the  Portuguese 
military  authorities  that  on  two  occasions 
the  garrison  was  turned  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  to  fire  into  the  darkness 
at  an  enemy  which  existed  only  in  the 
fever  of  their  fears. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  Portuguese 
finally  enjoyed  the  sight  of  about  2500 
black  warriors  from  Maputa.  They  ar- 
rived on  the  southern  shore  of  English 
River  after  having  done  the  questionable 
service  of  pillaging  the  country  of  Mava'i, 
which  was  then  nominally  friendly  with 
Portugal.  So  glad,  however,  were  the 
Portuguese  to  see  these  ambiguous  allies 
that  they  made  toward  them  every  dem- 
onstration of  friendship.  They  presented 
them  with  rifles  and  cattle,  and  strips  of 
white  cloth,  which  the  people  of  Maputa 
were  to  wear  as  a  distinguishing  badge 
for  the  coming  war. 

But  the  coming  war  did  not  happen  ac- 
cording to  the  Portuguese  plan.  The  na- 
tives of  Maputa,  in  common  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mavai,  of  Mahazul,  and  of  Zicha- 
cha,  cherished  a  great  dread  of  the  kidnap- 
ping Portuguese.  They  had,  it  is  true, 
marched  as  far  as  the  southern  side  of 
Lorenzo  Marquez  Harbor,  and  at  one  time 
they  may  have  entertained  the  project  of 
actually  assisting  the  white  man  against 
Mahazul  and  his  supporters.  But  their 
hearts  failed  them  when  they  looked  over 
the  broad  English  River  and  saw  the 
Portuguese  barges  that  had  been  prepared 
as  transports  for  them.  They  were  told 
that  these  barges  were  intended  only  to 
carry  them  across  the  river  to  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  and  the  story  seemed  at  first 
plausible.     But  in  their  midst  some  one 


raised  the  chant  of  warning,  and  soon 
the  belief  gained  ground  that  this  was 
another  plot  of  the  Portuguese:  that  they 
were  to  be  coaxed  by  this  means  on  to 
the  white  man's  boats,  and  then  carried 
away  into  slavery  at  Mozambique.  And 
thus  the  tradition  of  treachery,  com- 
menced near  that  spot  by  the  soldiers  of 
Portugal,  lost  that  government  the  aid  of 
a  powerful  army  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  sorely  needed.  The  men  of  Maputa 
became  thoroughly  suspicious  and  alarm- 
ed. At  daylight  of  the  next  morning 
they  had  all  decamped. 

But  time  was  working  strangely  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Portuguese,  owing  to  the  nat- 
ural gentleness  of  the  black  man,  and  also 
to  his  belief  that  war  with  the  white  man 
must  result  in  still  further  calamities  to 
the  black.  So  on  October  11  the  chief 
who  had  declined  to  fight  against  Maha- 
zul now  sent  a  message  of  peace  to  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  Zichacha,  whose 
land  adjoined  that  of  Mahazul  on  the 
west,  and  formerly  included  Lorenzo 
Marquez.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate 
the  naturally  peaceful  disposition 'of  the 
South  African  native  than  this  constant 
seeking  of  peace  by  the  different  chiefs 
about  Delagoa  Bay,  even  after  the  Port- 
uguese had  shown  their  complete  inca- 
pacity to  conquer  any  single  one  of  them. 
These  whites  had  grievously  wronged  the 
blacks;  had  driven  them  into  rebellion 
as  the  only  refuge  left  them;  and  yet, 
when  the  military  power  of  Portugal  in 
that  neighborhood  was  at  the  lowest, 
Zichacha  sent  a  messenger  to  beg  that 
there  might  be  no  war  between  white  and 
black.  Let  us  remember  these  episodes 
when  we  read  in  sensational  papers  that 
white  troops  have  succeeded,  after  great 
heroism,  in  burning  some  native  huts, 
and  chasing  away  the  inhabitants.  We 
shall  discover,  in  almost  every  instance, 
that  the  whites  met  with  no  resistance, 
or,  if  resistance  was  ultimately  encoun- 
tered, it  was  at  a  point  where  the  blacks, 
had  to  fight  in  order  to  avoid  extermina- 
tion. 

In  this  peaceful  message  of  the  much 
ill-treated  Zichacha  the  only  favor  he 
begged  which  to  the  white  man  might 
appear  rebellious  was  that  the  Portu- 
guese Governor  might  return  to  him  the 
inoffensive  blacks  who  had  been  kid- 
napped and  taken  to  Mozambique.  The 
Portuguese  do  not  speak  of  kidnapping;, 
they  call  it  "enforced  conscription." 
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Tli is  message  of  peace  from  Zicliaclia 
was  given  to  the  Portuguese  Governor, 
who  gave  a  favorable  answer.  But,  as 
bad  fortune  would  have  it,  this  last  mes- 
sage, acceding  to  the  wishes  of  Zicliaclia, 
was  intercepted  by  an  uncle  of  tlx-  black 
bearer.  And  so  it  happened  that  Ziclia- 
clia waited  in  vain  for  the  letter  he  had 
been  expecting;  and,  as  he  could  no  long- 
er restrain  the  more  violent  section  of 
his  young  warriors,  Lorenzo  Marquez  was 
attacked  on  October  14.  The  attack  was 
not  of  much  account,  excepting  that  it 
served  to  frighten  still  further  the  Portu- 
guese garrison.  A  few  blacks  were  killed, 
after  which  the  rebels  withdrew  to  await 
on  their  own  ground  the  expected  retalia- 
tion. On  October  15  the  Governor  issued 
a,  proclamation  which  showed  clearly 
that  after  Portugal's  pretending  to  have 
governed  Delagoa  Bay  for  several  centu- 
ries her  hold  upon  the  country  was  in  the 
year  1894  about  as  nominal  as  it  had  ever 
been  —  say  in  1502,  the  tenth  year  after 
Columbus  discovered  America.  For  in 
1502  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  one  of  his  fleet 
finally  cast  anchor  in  the  Bahia  da,  La- 
goa,  or  Delagoa  Bay.  In  that  year  1502, 
as  in  our  time,  the  Portuguese  visitors 
were  treated  with  kindness  by  the  na- 
tives; and  they  requited  this  kindness 
then  as  they  did  in  after-years — they  kid- 
napped and  carried  away  into  slavery 
those  who  had  fed  them.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  this  now,  for  the  claim  of 
Portugal  to  all  these  coasts  rests  upon 
a  chain  of  historic  incidents  no  one  of 
which  rises  to  greater  colonial  value  than 
is  involved  in  the  landing  of  a  few  sol- 
diers and  the  kidnapping  of  a  few  credu- 
lous blacks.  In  1894,  at  any  rate,  the 
Governor  of  Lorenzo  Marquez  had  to  pro- 
claim to  all  the  world  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place  might  seek  their  safety 
behind  a  barricade  of  bales  and  barrels 
hastily  reared  in  the  public  square.  This 
barricade  seemed  to  the  Portuguese  the 
only  protection  that  remained  for  the 
white  population  of  their  principal  port. 

This  painful  siege  was  raised,  however, 
at  last — in  November — when  500  troops 
arrived  from  Lisbon.  These  marched  on 
the  4th  of  December  to  reconquer  An- 
gouana,  which  place  had  been  abandoned 
in  a  panic  about  the  middle  of  September, 
as  has  been  already  told.  Of  course  the 
blacks  were  driven  out,  and  the  Portu- 
guese claimed  a  glorious  victory. 


The  Portuguese  now  felt  a  renewal  of 
confidence,  and  at  the  end  of  January, 
1895,  were  at  the  centre  of  the  country  of 
Mahazul,  northward  of  Lorenzo  Marquez. 
But  even  in  their  new  strength  they  nar- 
rowly escaped  extermination,  for  their 
camp,  at  a  place  called  Moraquen,  was 
surprised  at  daybreak;  the  natives  pene- 
trated within  their  lines,  for  some  time 
the  Portuguese  wavered,  hut  finally  they 
managed  to  form  a  hollow  square  and 
hold  their  own  against  the  blacks. 

From  this  time  on  their  career  of  con- 
quest was  unchecked.  They  secured  black 
allies  in  abundance,  and  built  a  chain  of 
small  forts  far  into  the  countries  to  the 
north.  Zicliaclia  and  Mahazul  had  re- 
treated further  and  further  northward, 
seeking  in  vain  shelter  from  the  Portu- 
guese and  their  black  allies.  There  was 
no  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
blacks,  and  both  Mahazul  and  Zicliaclia 
were  surrendered  to  the  Portuguese  by 
the  chiefs  who  had  hitherto  given  them 
asylum. 

( ioungounyane  was  the  name  of  the 
chief  who  finally  surrendered  Zicliaclia 
to  the  Portuguese.  On  November  7  his 
forces  had  been  routed,  and  on  the  11th 
his  kraal  was  burned  to  the  ground.  In 
December  of  1895  he  therefore  decided  to 
give  up  his  dangerous  guest,  and  hoped 
thereby  to  avert  further  disaster  to  his 
country. 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Portu- 
guese Captain  Albuquerque,  who  marched 
upon  him  in  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
Poor  Goungou n  vane  had  not  the  remotest 
notion  of  resisting  this  final  white  inva- 
sion. His  only  desire  was  to  beg  a  peace 
at  any  price.  His  crime  had  been  that  of 
shielding  a  friend  whom  the  Portuguese 
had  called  rebel.  He  had  suffered  much 
for  daring  to  offer  the  right  of  asylum  to 
this  black  friend,  and  thought  to  have  ex- 
piated still  further  by  finally  giving  him 
up  as  prisoner  into  Portuguese  hands.  So 
when  Albuquerque  marched  against  him, 
so  far  from  offering  resistance,  he  sent  his 
own  son  to  meet  him,  and  loaded  that  son 
with  gifts  of  gold  and  ivory  as  token  of 
submission  to  the  white  man.  And  he 
sent  also  a  message  begging  Albuquerque 
to  come  and  talk  the  matter  over  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship. 

He  forbade  his  retainers  from  fighting, 
and  with  them  retired  to  a  grove  sacred 
to  his  ancestors,  where  his  famous  grand- 
father Manukosi  is   buried.     Here,  un- 
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armed,  he  awaited  Albuquerque  and  his 
forty  soldiers. 

In  spite  of  this  complete  submission, 
however,  Albuquerque,  on  the  27th  of 
December.  1895,  ordered  the  poor  chief 
seized,  and  they  carried  him  to  Lorenzo 
Marquez.  His  principal  retainers  they 
put  to  death.  Poor  Goungounyane  is 
now  in  a  Portuguese  prison.  So  are 
Mahazul  and  Zichacha,  wondering-  what 
white  people  mean  when  they  speak  of 
justice  and  Christianity. 

In  the  beginning  of  1896  the  Portu- 
guese at  last  commenced  to  feel  some 
security  at  Lorenzo  Marquez.    They  held 


the  semblance  of  a  court,  and  pro- 
claimed officially  that  they  were  wholly 
in  the  right  and  the  blacks  wholly  in  the 
wrong — incidentally  they  proved  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  the  natives  had 
been  stirred  to  rebellion,  by  emissaries  of 
perfidious  England.  They  sought  to  jus- 
tify their  cruelty  towards  the  natives  by 
pretending  that  these  blacks  were  con- 
spirators against  the  life  of  their  nation. 

The  closing  act  in  this  tragic  burlesque 
occurred  on  April  18  of  this  year  (1896), 
shortly  before  my  arrival.  The  Governor 
appeared  on  that  day  to  have  for  the  first 
time  heard  that  in  Natal  all  natives  are 
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required  by  law  to  be  wi tli in  -  doors  by 
nine  o'clock.  If  in  Natal,  thought  he, 
why  not  also  in  Lorenzo  Marquez.  He 
was  a  new  Governor — they  al  ways  are.  A 
friend  of  mine  counted  a  list  of  seven  dif- 
ferent Governors  who  had  ruled  Delagoa 
Bay  within  the  past  eighteen  months.  So 
this  new  Governor  called  his  chief  of  po- 
lice and  ordered  him  to  lock  up  every 
native  caught  upon  the  streets  that  same 
night  after  nine  o'clock.  It  did  not  occur 
to  this  Governor  that  there  might  be  a 
certain  amount  of  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  unexpected  arrest  of  the  whole 
population  of  blacks,  irrespective  of  of- 
fence. As  early  as  half  past  seven  o'clock 
squads  of  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
strategic  points  in  this  little  town,  and 
every  native  was  seized  and  carried  off  to 
the  jail,  which  was  soon  full  to  overflow- 
ing. We  may  imagine  the  dread  that 
took  possession  of  the  blacks  when  this 
act  became  known.  No  one  could  im- 
agine a  reason  beyond  the  well-worn  one 
that  the  government  needed  black  re- 
cruits for  Mozambique,  and  was  making 
another  kidnapping  raid  for  this  purpose. 

The  jail  that  night  was  so  crowded 
that  to  lie  down  was  impossible,  and  the 
poor  blacks  stood  huddled  together  await- 
ing their  fate  in  the  greatest  alarm. 
Amongst  these  blacks  were  many  ser- 
vants sent  by  their  masters  on  important 
errands — for  instance,  to  fetch  medicine 
from  the  druggist;  to  deliver  letters;  to 
purchase  food.  One  and  all,  they  were 
locked  up  and  kept  like  malefactors, 
while  their  masters  and  kinsmen  at  home 
marvelled  much  at  this  new  govern- 
mental eccentricity. 

Next  day  there  had  to  be  a  jail-deliv- 
ery; for  food  was  costly,  and  the  jail  was 
far  too  small  to  hold  all  that  were  brought 
in.  Many  were  released  whose  identity 
was  satisfactorily  established.  All  money 
had  been  taken  away  from  those  who 
were  locked  up,  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  much  of  this  cash  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities 
when  the  victims  were  released.  Of 
course  no  reparation  was  offered  for  the 
unjust  detention;  but  on  the  day  after- 
wards the  Governor  made  a  proclamation 
which  explained,  if  it  did  not  excuse,  his 
wholesale  kidnapping.  He  ordered  that 
for  the  future  blacks  should  not  appear 
on  the  public  streets  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night. 

In  other  countries  we  refer  to  such 
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legislation  as,  "First  hang  your  man — 
then  try  him  I" 

III. 

When  our  ship  at  last  cast  anchor  in 
the  chief  port  of  Portuguese  Africa  it 
was  with  a  certain  sense  of  gratitude  for 
dangers  happily  escaped;  for  the  Port- 
uguese government  regards  lightly  its 
duties  touching  navigation.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  buoy,  sometimes  there  is  not, 
and  when  the  navigator  finds  one  it  may 
be  a  mile  out  of  its  place.  Many  are  the 
sad  wrecks  that  have  taken  place  at  the 
entrance  to  Lorenzo  Marquez  owing  to 
strangers  arriving  at  the  port  under  the 
delusion  that  buoys  which  were  marked 
upon  the  charts  Would  also  be  found  in 
the  channel.  I  have  talked  with  consuls 
and  sea-captains  on  this  subject,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Portuguese 
find  no  satisfaction  in  promoting  the  com- 
merce of  others,  and  they  do  see  at  least 
some  good  in  wrecks  that  occur  at  their 
door.  Of  course  the  vessels  that  ply  reg- 
ularly in  and  out  of  Delagoa  Bay  know 
something  of  Portuguese  ways,  and  con- 
sequently ignore  the  buoys  entirely,  de- 
pending wholly  upon  their  own  sound- 
ings—  for  pilots  at  Delagoa  Bay  enjoy 
no  better  reputation  than  the  Portuguese 
light-ship. 

English  River  flows  into  Delagoa  Bay 
at  Lorenzo  Marquez,  and  this  is  the 
stream  that  forms  the  port.  It  is  here 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  is  capable  of  shel- 
tering an  almost  infinite  number  of  ships. 
That  is  a  vague  statement,  but  from  mere- 
ly rowing  about  I  should  say  it  formed  as 
big  a  shelter  as  New  York  or  Plymouth. 
The  shores  are  sandy.  The  Portuguese 
town  is  down  on  a  flat  place,  most  of 
which  is  swamp,  but  behind,  the  land 
rises  to  a  cheering  altitude,  where  many 
of  the  officials  have  their  houses. 

There  were  some  thirty  sailing-ships 
anchored  here  on  the  day  that  I  arrived, 
and  also  half  a  dozen  steamships,  besides 
a  couple  of  Portuguese  gunboats.  The 
shores  of  the  river  are  admirably  adapted 
for  wharves,  and  did  the  government  but 
allow  it,  arriving  ships  might  unload 
their  cargoes  directly  into  railway  trucks 
on  shore.  As  it  is,  they  have  to  unload 
in  the  stream ;  lighters  have  to  carry  the 
cargoes  ashore;  then  there  is  another 
unloading  operation  on  to  the  land,  and 
after  this  the  commerce  of  the  port  has 
to  be  lifted  on  to  the  backs  of  blacks  and 
carried  a  short  distance  to  the  railway. 
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The  Portuguese  government  manages 
all  this,  for  it  owns  the  railway  and  the 
landing  machinery.  It  acts  for  commerce 
here  as  it  does  for  the  ships  entering  port. 
It  creates  as  much  difficulty  as  is  possible; 
it  embarrasses  trade  rather  than  helps-  it. 
When  I  landed  at  the  government  wharf, 
where  the  lighters  are  unloaded,  I  looked 
about  me  upon  a  scene  that  recalled  Stras- 
burg  after  the  siege.  Lorenzo  Marquez 
appeared  to  have  sustained  either  a  bom- 
bardment or  an  earthquake.  Fortunately 
I  had  a  friend  with  me  capable  of  ex- 
plaining that  what  I  saw  was  the  result 
neither  of  war  nor  of  a  Providential  act 
of  wrath.  It  was  simply  the  Portuguese 
government  acting  as  a  forwarding  agent. 

First  I  saw  masses  of  boxes  containing 
tinned  provisions  from  Chicago — they  had 
been  smashed  open,  and  were  scattered 
about  as  by  the  effect  of  a  well-directed 
sli ell.  With  them  lay  thousands  of  little 
rock-drills,  made  also  in  America — they 
were  scattered  all  over  the  sand,  and 
seemed  to  have  here  no  more  value  than 
banana  peelings.  No  doubt  some  miners 
in  Johannesburg  were  wondering  what 
had  become  of  their  rock-drills.  A  step 
further  I  saw  a  barricade  of  sacks,  some 
containing  rice,  some  lime.  The  lime  was 
on  top  of  the  rice,  and  I  could  readily 
imagine  the  pleasant  taste  that  would  re- 
sult from  this  unholy  alliance  in  this 
tropical  temperature.  Then  I  stumbled 
upon  the  complete  outfit  for  a  mine  rail- 
way— little  cars,  little  Wheels,  little  rails, 
little  iron  sleepers,  along  with  innumer- 
able bolts  and  nuts  and  carefully  fitted 
parts  that  had  been  carefully  packed  in 
Birmingham  or  Philadelphia.  Here  they 
lay  all  smashed  as  though  they  had  been 
wrecked  in  a  railway  collision.  Up  at 
Johannesburg  hands  were  idle  while  wait- 
ing for  this  important  consignment.  There 
was  wreckage  on  all  sides,  and  I  threaded 
my  way  amongst  Portuguese  officials  and 
natives  as  though  I  were  being  guided 
amongst  the  ruins  of  some  great  ware- 
house. There  seemed  no  end  of  this  scene 
of  destruction — broken  cases,  whose  con- 
tents were  sometimes  made  up  of  precious 
bottles  or  jars,  the  stuff  all  running  away 
into  the  sand;  delicate  machinery  for  an 
electrical  plant;  clocks;  billiard  tables; 
barrels  of  molasses.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Portuguese  must  here  have  shown 
more  than  usual  energy  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  smashing  so  much  of  value.  But 
no  —  I  was  there  at  rather  a  favorable 


time!  It  had  been  much  worse  a  few 
weeks  before. 

We  all  know,  I  suppose,  that  Delagoa 
Bay  is  the  nearest  port  to  the  gold-fields 
of  Johannesburg,  and  that  the  Boer  re- 
public does  all  in  its  power  to  favor  this 
railway.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
railway  connecting  Johannesburg  with 
the  Portuguese  frontier  is  owned  by 
Hollanders,  and  the  Boer  government 
seeks  to  favor  Hollanders  at  the  expense 
of  the  English,  who  have  competing  rail- 
ways to  the  ports  of  Durban,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  Cape  Town. 

But  even  the  Boer,  thought  I,  must  be 
rather  tired  of  paying  so  high  a  price  for 
the  pleasure  of  spiting  John  Bull.  In- 
deed, it  was  difficult  in  Lorenzo  Marquez 
to  discover  where  the  custom-house  end- 
ed and  where  the  town  commenced;  for 
bales,  boxes,  and  general  wreckage  were 
scattered  up  and  down  the  streets  leading 
in  any  direction  from  the  government 
landing-place,  offering  every  temptation 
to  thieves;  and,  indeed,  there  are  thieves 
in  plenty,  wearing  the  Portuguese  uni- 
form. They  are  officials  who  come  to 
Lorenzo  Marquez  on  a  nominal  salary 
equal  to  that  which  is  paid  to  domestic 
servants,  and  who  return  home  after  a 
few  years  prepared  to  retire  comfortably 
as  landed  proprietors.  Such  of  us  as 
know  Cuba  or  Russia  or  China  can  un- 
derstand how  an  official  receiving  $500  a 
year  can  live  in  the  style  of  men  receiv- 
ing $50,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  little 
Portuguese  port  may  be  gained  on  learn- 
ing that  one  American  alone  brings  in 
about  150,000  tons  of  lumber  annually, 
chiefly  from  Tacoma.  All  this  he  seeks 
to  ship  through  to  the  mines  of  Johannes- 
burg, but  the  Portuguese  cannot  provide 
him  with  enough  railway  trucks  to  carry 
on  his  business.  They  will  not  build  him 
a  wharf  at  which  to  unload  his  lumber, 
and  they  will  not  even  allow  him  to  build 
his  own  wharf.  His  lumber  lies  rotting 
on  the  beach  as  I  write;  and  may  lie 
there  for  six  months  more,  as  it  has  for 
six  months  past.  Whatever  can  be  done 
to  make  difficult  the  work  of  unloading 
his  timber -ships  and  forwarding  their 
contents  is  done,  in  the  belief  that  there- 
by the  officials  of  government  can  earn 
the  largest  amount  of  bribes.  But  let 
not  such  officials  for  a  moment  think 
that  this  American  merchant  has  told  me 
these  things — he  is  far  too  wise  a  man  to 
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complain  of  the  corruption  that  reigns  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  In  fact,  now 
that  he  and  his  subordinates  have  learned 
how  to  manage  the  government,  it  is  to 
their  advantage  that  this  official  corrup- 
tion continue;  for  now  they  have  no 
competitors.  They  have,  by  long  prac- 
tice, learned  just  what  amount  of  bribe 
will  secure  a  given  object;  just  what 
price  is  placed  upon  each  official's  virtue ; 
just  how  many  dollars  are  required  be- 
fore legitimate  trade  can  commence. 

This  is  the  talk  we  hear  in  every 
counting-house  of  Lorenzo  Marquez: 

"Say,  Jim,  have  you  sent  that  case  of 
brandy  to  the  Inspector?" 

"No,  not  yet,"  says  Jim. 

"Well,  hurry  it  up,  or  we  sha'n't  get 
our  papers  signed." 

It  may  be  a  case  of  brandy  to-day,  or  a 
box  of  preserves  to-morrow,  or  Havana 


cigars  the  next  day — in  any  case,  those 
transacting  business  with  the  government 
must  do  so  with  gifts  in  their  hands.  If 
a  merchant  wants  to  ship  goods  to  Johan- 
nesburg, he  not  only  pays  the  tariff  rate  of 
freight,  but  he  must  bribe  some  one  to  let 
him  have  a  truck  on  which  to  load  his 
merchandise. 

In  other  words,  the  merchant  of  Lo- 
renzo Marquez  lives  only  in  so  far  as  he 
is  willing  and  able  to  meet  the  persistent 
blackmailing  demands  of  the  Portuguese 
officials.  I  feel  safe  in  the  statement  that 
the  curse  of  East  Africa  is  the  Portuguese 
government — that,  so  far  from  advancing 
civilization  in  the  Dark  Continent,  it  has 
succeeded  in  making  commercial  inter- 
course difficult,  and  the  white  man  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  negro. 

If  the  King  of  Portugal  chooses  to  learn 
why  his  officials  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  else- 
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where  are  regarded  as  thieves,  I  can  cheer- 
fully refer  him  to  half  a  dozen  reputable 
merchants  in  Lorenzo  Marquez  and  Johan- 
nesburg, who  would  furnish  him  every 
evidence  required  for  sending  to  jail  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  present 
officials  in  the  province  of  Mozambique. 
But  naturally  no  one  of  these  people 
would  speak  freely  so  long  as  they  were 
within  Portuguese  jurisdiction. 

There  is  a  beautiful  map  of  Lorenzo  Mar- 
quez published  by  order  of  government. 
It  represents  many  graceful  squares,  gar- 
dens, fountains,  parks,  avenues,  public 
buildings — in  short,  a  little  Paris  ready- 
made  on  the  shores  of  Southeast  Africa. 
On  investigation  I  found  that  this  official 
map  was  made  up  much  as  are  the  proj- 
ects of  ambitious  land  companies  in  the 
far  West.  Where  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment placed  streets  and  squares  I  found 
nothing  but  a  swamp,  which  generated  so 
much  fever  that  I  marvel  at  the  pluck  of 
those  who  continue  to  live  there. 

The  total  white  population  in  June  of 
1896  was  about  1200.  What  it  is  now  I 
dare  not  guess.  Between  the  coast  fever 
and  the  Portuguese  there  should  be  a 
considerable  falling  off  by  this  time,  un- 
less the  losses  of  to-day  are  repaired  by 
the  immigrants  of  to-morrow. 

The  only  recreation  accessible  to  this 
population  of  quinine-fed  men  was  a  lit- 
tle whiskey-booth  situated  in  the  public 
square  of  the  town.  This  was  the  casino, 
the  club,  the  centre  of  social  life  for  the 
population.  From  private  sources  I  learn- 
ed that  Lorenzo  Marquez  with  its  1200 
whites  supported  ninety  drinking-shops. 
It  is  obvious  that,  thirsty  as  is  the  average 
white  man  of  South  Africa,  not  even  the 
most  accomplished  community  of  drunk- 
ards could  justify  ninety  rum-shops  to  a 
population  of  1200.  We  have  to  look  for 
the  constituency  of  these  drinking-places 
amongst  the  native  blacks,  who  are  being 
from  day  to  day  assisted  in  becoming 
worthless  if  not  dangerous  members  of 
the  community. 

What  the  black  population  may  be  no 
one  knows;  but  one  thing  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  black  labor  is  difficult  to  get, 
and  consequently  demands  high  pay- 
ment. Black  domestic  servants  were  re- 
ceiving $15  to  $20  a  month  while  I  was 
there.  And  the  day-laborers  in  the  har- 
bor got  4s.  ($1)  a  day  and  their  food. 
Nor  were  these  well -trained  servants, 
upon  whom  one  might  rely — they  were 


almost  raw  negroes,  only  temporarily 
separated  from  their  kraals,  and  merely 
come  to  gather  an  amount  needful  to 
buy  them  a  few  wives.  Judged  by  the 
standard  of  Europe  or  America,  these 
blacks  would  be  handsomely  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $5  a  month,  and  no  doubt  they 
themselves  would  gladly  accept  such 
wages  did  they  not  live  under  the  condi- 
tions incident  to  Portuguese  misrule. 

The  cost  of  living  is  in  other  respects 
equally  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
production.  Remember  that  Lorenzo 
Marquez  is  only  a  few  hours  by  rail  from 
the  highlands  of  the  interior,  and  con- 
nected by  almost  daily  steamers  with 
Natal  and  its  excellent  market.  Yet  at 
Delagoa  Bay  butter  costs  3s.  9d.  per  pound 
(nearly  $1),  and  even  then  one  must  not 
expect  it  regularly.  It  has  to  come  665 
miles,  from  Cape  Town,  and  may  have 
lain  a  week  or  more  in  the  custom-house 
or  post-office;  and  the  recipient  may  find 
that  the  butter  for  which  he  has  paid  $1 
a  pound  is  no  more  than  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  saturated  with  greasy  matter.  The 
housekeeper  at  Lorenzo  Marquez  is  glad 
to  pay  Is.  8d.  (40  cents)  per  quart  for 
milk  unfit  to  drink  —  watery  stuff  not 
worth  four  cents  a  quart  in  any  Euro- 
pean city.  I  tasted  some  such  milk — it 
was  a  painful  experience.  An  African 
chicken,  a  scrawny  sketch  of  a  bird, 
costs  75  cents  (3s.),  a  puny  duck  costs  6s. 
($1  50),  and  all  else  in  proportion.  Just 
think,  you  women  who  count  your  week- 
ly bills,  sugar  at  9d.  (18  cents)  a  pound ! 
You  ask  the  reason?  It  is  not  that  freight 
to  Delagoa  Bay  is  dear  ;  it  is  not  that  the 
black  man  is  unwilling  to  work;  it  is  not 
that  the  soil  and  climate  are  unfavorable 
to  chickens  or  cows.  The  reason  is  that 
the  Portuguese  government  acts  as  a 
blight  upon  any  attempt  to  make  that  part 
of  the  world  habitable  to  white  people. 

The  nearest  port  to  Delagoa  Bay  is 
Durban ;  note  at  once  the  vast  difference. 
It  is  like  going  from  Venezuela  to  Brit- 
ish Guiana;  from  Russia  to  Germany; 
from  dorkness  into  light;  yet,  so  far  as 
climate  and  natural  opportunities  are 
concerned,  Durban  would  be  no  better 
than  Lorenzo  Marquez  had  Portugal  re- 
tained control  of  Natal. 

IV. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Theal  is  the  chief  living  au- 
thority on  South  African  history.  One 
day  he  told  me  this,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
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century  the  Dominican  order  had  exten- 
sive missionary  stations  in  the  present 
British  protectorate  south  of  the  Zambesi 
(Mashonaland).  "  There  is  no  doubt," 
said  he,  "about  the  genuineness  of  their 
work.  For  at  least  three  generations,  and 
perhaps  more,  the  African  blacks  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  were  in  name  and 
practice  Christians,  and  remained  so  for 
as  long  as  they  had  white  men  to  look 
after  them. 

"  Now  what  has  become  of  their  Chris- 
tianity? 

"Lord  Grey  showed  me  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  by  David  Livingstone,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend.  This  letter  must 
have  been  dated  in  the  fifties.  Herein  he 
narrates  coming  to  a  kraal  on  a  stream 
flowing  into  the  Zambesi  River.  The  na- 
tives here  called  themselves  Christians. 
On  inquiry  he  found  that  they  knew  nei- 
ther the  creed  nor  the  Lord's  prayer;  that 
they  were  polygamists  and  devil-worship- 
pers. But  they  knew  how  to  cross  them- 
selves, and  that  is  all  that  remained  to 
them  of  the  Christian  religion.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind,"  concluded  Dr. 
Theal,  "that  had  these  people  remained 
in  contact  with  white  missionaries  they 
would  have  remained  Christians  to  this 
day,  for  it  was  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
for  more  than  three  generations." 

Now,  making  all  the  allowance  possible 
for  statements  dealing  with  religious  con- 
versions, the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Theal  are 
most  important,  as  those  of  one  who  has 
enjoyed,  more  than  any  other  competent 
white  man,  an  opportunity  of  reaching 
just  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

This  talk  with  Dr.  Theal  led  me  to  look 
a  little  closer  into  the  history  of  the  Port- 
uguese, in  the  hope  of  learning  why  they 
have  so  completely  lost  their  power.  For 
in  the  year  1620,  when  the  English  Pil- 
grims landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  Portu- 
gal controlled  the  whole  of  the  African 
coast-line,  with  the  exception  of  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Red  Sea.  Her  mis- 
sionaries baptized  the  blacks  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  is  bewildering,  as  we  read  of 
it;  but  it  gave  huge  delight  in  Lisbon  and. 
Rome.  Yet  side  by  side  with  this  mis- 
sionary zeal  grew  up  a  trade  in  slaves, 
which  became  soon  the  staple  industry 
of  the  country.  It  was  sanctioned  by  a 
papal  bull,  and  already  in  1645  slaves 
were  being  shipped  to  America  from  East 
Africa. 

The  Portuguese  Governors  soon  came 


to  regard  their  posts  as  the  means  of  re- 
pairing their  fortunes,  and  instead  of  a 
salary  they  were  given  trading  monop- 
olies, highly  injurious  to  the  colony  as  a 
whole.  As  early  as  1775  history  tells  us 
that  there  were  then  only  eight  clergy- 
men for  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese 
East  African  coast,  and  of  these  only 
three  were  white.  What  in  the  world, 
then,  had  become  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Christians  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans?  Dr.  Theal, 
in  his  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  South 
Africa,  speaks  of  the  officials  having  their 
harems,  and  living  a  life  of  Oriental  lazi- 
ness and  corruption.  Indeed,  he  confess- 
es that  in  following  the  chronicles  of  this 
part  of  the  world  he  is  always  in  doubt 
whether  officials  referred  to  by  high- 
sounding  names  are  white  or  colored. 

At  any  rate,  one  conclusion  it  is  safe  to 
draw — that  Portugal,  after  three  hundred 
years  of  African  rule,  not  only  made  no 
good  impression  upon  that  country,  but 
has  left  behind  her  everywhere  traces  of 
a  government  scandalous  to  wrhite  men 
of  any  age. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
connection  between  the  slave  trade  and 
Portuguese  degeneration,  particularly  the 
effect  of  mixed  marriages  upon  the  Portu- 
guese character.  Already  in  the  fifteenth 
century  were  African  slaves  brought  to 
Portugal;  and  when  once  these  blacks 
had  accepted  the  Christian  religion,  the 
whites  of  that  country  regarded  them  as 
their  equals,  and  mingled  with  them  in 
marriage.  In  fact,  the  Roman  Church 
encouraged  slavery  in  those  days  as  be- 
ing good  for  the  blacks, to  be  brought  thus 
under  Christian  influence.  And  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  blacks  remain- 
ed Christian  so  long  as  they  lived  amongst 
Christians,  but  on  removing  the  personal 
influence  of  the  whites  they  reverted  to 
their  native  tastes — polygamy  and  devil- 
worship. 

The  Portuguese  have  in  the  past  tried 
to  raise  the  blacks  to  their  level  by  mar- 
rying with  them,  and  permitting  them  to 
become  priests  in  their  orders.  But  this 
has  worked  badly.  The  negroes  have  not 
been  raised  to  the  white  level ;  the  whites 
have  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  black. 
Portugal  is  to-day  full  of  negro  blood, 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  the  result. 

But  this  opens  up  another  question — a 
very  big  one,  indeed — and  not  confined  to 
Portuguese  East  Africa  alone. 
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"La  cigale  ayant  chante* 
Tout  l'ete, 
Se  trouva  fort  depourvue 
Quand  la  bise  fut  venue.  . 


' — Lafontaine. 


SOMETIMES  I  went  to  see  Lord  and 
Lady  Archibald,  who  lived  in  Clarges 
Street;  and  Lady  Archibald  was  kind 
enough  to  call  on  my  mother,  who  was 
charmed  with  her,  and  returned  her  call 
in  due  time. 

Also,  at  about  this  period  (1853)  my 
uncle  Charles  (Captain  Blake,  late  17th 
Lancers),  who  had  been  Lord  Runs  wick's 
crony  twenty  years  before,  patched  up 
some  feud  he  had  with  my  father,  and 
came  to  see  us  in  Brunswick  Square. 

He  had  just  married  a  charming  girl, 
young  enough  to  be  his  daughter. 

I  took  him  to  see  Barty,  and  they  be- 
came fast  friends.  My  uncle  Charles 
was  a  very  accomplished  man,  and  spoke 
French  as  well  as  any  of  us;  and  Barty 
liked  him,  and  it  ended,  oddly  enough,  in 
Uncle  Charles  becoming  Lord  Whitby's 
land-agent  and  living  in  St.  Hilda's  Ter- 
race, Whitby. 

He  was  a  very  good  fellow  and  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  Barty  in  many  ways. 
But,  alas  and  alas!  he  was  not  able  to 
prevent  or  make  up  the  disastrous  quar- 
rel that  happened  between  Barty  and 
Lord  Archibald,  with  such  terrible  re- 
sults to  my  friend — to  both. 

It  is  all  difficult  even  to  hint  at — but 
some  of  it  must  be  more  than  hinted  at. 

Lord  Archibald,  like  his  nephew,  was 
a  very  passionate  admirer  of  lovely  wo- 
man. He  had  been  for  many  years  a 
faithful  and  devoted  husband  to  the  ex- 
cellent French  woman  who  brought  him 
wealth — and  such  affection  !  Then  a  ter- 
rible temptation  came  in  his  way.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  very  beautiful  and 
fascinating  lady,  whose  birth  and  princi- 
ples and  antecedents  were  alike  very  un- 
fortunate, and  Barty  was  mixed  up  in  all 
this:  it's  the  saddest  thing  I  ever  heard. 

The  beautiful  lady  conceived  for  Barty 
one  of  those  frantic  passions  that  must 


lead  to  somebody's  ruin;  it  led  to  his; 
but  he  was  never  to.  blame,  except  for  the 
careless  indiscretion  which  allowed  of  his 
being  concerned  in  the  miserable  busi- 
ness at  all,  and  to  this  frantic  passion  he 
did  not  respond. 

"  Spretce  injuria  for mce." 

So  at  least  she  fancied ;  it  was  not  so. 
Barty  was  no  laggard  in  love  ;  but  he 
dearly  loved  his  uncle  Archie,  and  was 
loyal  to  him  all  through. 

"  His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true." 

Where  he  was  unfaithful  was  to  his 
beloved  and  adoring  Lady  Archibald — 
his  second  mother — at  miserable  cost  of 
undying  remorse  to  himself  for  ever  hav- 
ing sunk  to  become  Lord  Archibald's  con- 
fidant and  love-messenger,  and  bearer  of 
nosegays  and  billets-doux,  and  singer 
of  little  French  songs.  He  was  only 
twenty,  and  thought  of  such  things  as 
jokes;  he  had  lived  among  some  of  the 
pleasantest,  best-bred,  and  most  corrupt 
people  in  London. 

The  beautiful  frail  lady  told  the  most 
infamous  lies,  and  stuck  to  them  through 
thick  and  thin.  The  story  is  not  new; 
it's  as  old  as  the  Pharaohs.  And  Barty 
and  his  uncle  quarrelled  beyond  recall. 
The  boy  was  too  proud  even  to  defend 
himself,  beyond  one  simple  denial. 

Then  another  thing  happened.  Lady 
Archibald  died,  quite  suddenly,  of  peri- 
tonitis— fortunately  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  happening,  and  with  her  husband 
and  daughter  and  Barty  round  her  bed- 
side at  the  end.  She  died  deceived  and 
happy. 

Lord  Archibald  was  beside  himself  with 
grief;  but  in  six  months  he  married  the 
beautiful  lady,  and  went  to  the  bad  alto- 
gether—went under,  in  fact;  and  Daphne, 
his  daughter  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  was 
taken  by  the  Whitbys. 


*  Begun  in  October  number,  1896. 
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So  now  Barty,  thoroughly  sick  of  smart 
society,  found  himself  in  an  unexpected 
position — without  an  allowance,  in  a  crack 
regiment,  and  never  a  penny  to  look  for- 
ward to ! 

For  old  Lord  Whitby,  who  loved  him, 
was  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family;  and 
every  penny  of  Lady  Archibald's  fortune 
that  didn't  go  to  her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter went  back  to  her  own  family  of  Lon- 
lay-Saviguac.  She  had  made  no  will — 
no  provision  for  her  beloved,  her  adopted 
son  ! 

So  Barty  never  went  to  the  Crimea, 
after  all,  but  sold  out,  and  found  himself 
the  possessor  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pounds — most  of  which  he  owed — and 
with  the  world  before  him.  But  I  am  go- 
ing too  fast. 

In  the  winter  of  1853,  just  before 
Christmas,  my  father  fitted  up  for  me  a 
chemical  laboratory  at  the  top  of  the  fine 
old  house  in  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersburw 
where  his  wine  business  was  carried  on, 
a  splendid  mansion,  with  panelled  rooms 
and  a  carved  oak  staircase  —  once  the 
abode  of  some  Dick  Whittington,  no 
doubt  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  and  I 
began  my  professional  career,  which  con- 
sisted in  analyzing  anything  I  could  get 
to  analyze  for  hire,  from  a  sample  of  gold 
or  copper  ore  to  a  poisoned  stomach. 

Lord  Whitby  very  kindly  sent  me  dif- 
ferent samples  of  soil  from  different  fields 
on  his  estate,  and  I  analyzed  them  care- 
fully, and  found  them  singularly  like 
each  other.  I  don't  think  the  estate 
benefited  much  by  my  scientific  investi- 
gation. It  was  my  first  job,  and  brought 
me  twenty  pounds  (out  of  which  I  bought 
two  beautiful  fans — one  for  my  sister,  the 
other  for  Leah  Gibson — and  got  a  new 
evening  suit  for  myself  at  Barty's  tai- 
lor's). 

When  this  job  of  mine  was  finished  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  time  on  my  hands, 
and  read  many  novels  and  smoked  many 
pipes,  as  I  sat  by  my  chemical  stove  and 
distilled  water,  and  dried  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash to  keep  the  damp  out  of  my  scales, 
and  toasted  cheese,  and  fried  sausages, 
and  mulled  Burgundy,  and  brewed  nice 
drinks,  hot  or  cold — a  specialty  of  mine. 

I  also  made  my  laboratory  a  very  plea- 
sant place.  My  father  wouldn't  permit 
a  piano,  nor  could  I  afford  one ;  but  I 
smuggled  in  a  guitar  (for  Bart3T),  and  also 
a  concertina,  which  I  could  play  a  little 


myself.  Barty  often  came  with  friends 
of  his,  of  whom  my  father  did  not  ap- 
prove— mostly  Guardsmen;  also  friends 
of  my  own— medical  students,  and  one 
or  two  fellow-chemists,  who  were  serious, 
and  pleased  my  fatber.  We  often  had  a 
capital  time:  chemical  experiments  and 
explosions,  and  fearful  stinks,  and  poi- 
soned waters  of  enchanting  hue;  also 
oysters,  lobsters,  dressed  crab  for  lunch — 
and  my  Burgundy  was  good,  I  promise 
you,  whether  white  or  red  ! 

We  also  had  songs  and  music  of  every 
description.  Barty's  taste  had  improved. 
He  could  sing  Beethoven's  "Adelaida" 
in  English,  German,  and  Italian,  and 
Schubert's  "Serenade"  in  French — quite 
charmingly,  to  his  own  ingenious  accom- 
paniment on  the  guitar.  • 

We  had  another  vocalist,  a  little  He- 
brew art  student,  with  a  heavenly  tenor 
(I've  forgotten  his  name) ;  and  Ticklets, 
the  bass;  and  a  Guardsman  who  could 
yodel  and  imitate  a  woman's  voice — one 
Pepys,  whom  Barty  loved  because  he  was 
a  giant,  and,  according  to  Barty,  "  the 
handsomest  chap  in  London." 

These  debauches  generally  happened 
when  my  father  was  abroad — always,  in 
fact.  I'm  greatly  ashamed  of  it  all  now; 
even  then  my  heart  smote  me  heavily  at 
times  when  I  thought  of  the  pride  and 
pleasure  he  took  in  all  my  scientific  ap- 
pliances, and  the  money  they  cost  him — 
twenty  guineas  for  a  pair  of  scales  !  Poor 
dear  old  man,  he  loved  to  weigh  things 
in  them — a  feather,  a  minute  crumb  of 
cork,  an  infinitesimal  wisp  of  cotton- 
wool ! .  .  . 

However,  I've  made  it  all  up  to  him 
since  in  many  ways;  and  he  has  told  me 
that  I  have  been  a  good  son,  after  all! 
And  that  is  good  to  think  of  now  that  I 
am  older  than  he  was  when  he  died ! 

One  fine  morning,  before  going  to  busi- 
ness, I  escorted  my  sister  to  Bedford 
Square,  calling  for  Leah  Gibson  on  the 
way;  as  we  walked  up  Great  Russell 
Street  (that  being  the  longest  way  round 
I  could  think  of),  we  met  Barty,  looking 
as  fresh  as  a  school-boy,  and  resplendent 
as  usual.  I  remember  he  had  on  a  long 
blue  frock-coat,  check  trousers,  an  elabo- 
rate waistcoat  and  scarf,  and  a  white  hat 
— as  was  the  fashion — and  that  he  looked 
singularly  out  of  place  (and  uncommonly 
agreeable  to  the  eye)  in  such  an  austere 
and  learned  neighborhood. 
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He  was  coming-  to  call  for  me  in  Bruns- 
wick Square. 

My  sister  introduced  him  to  her  friend, 
and  he  looked  down  at  Leah  with  a  sur- 
prised glance  of  delicate  fatherly  admira- 
tion— lie  might  have  been  fifty. 

Then  we  left  the  young  ladies  and  went 
off  together  citywards;  my  father  was 
abroad. 

"  By  Jove,  what  a  stunner  that  girl  is! 
I'm  blest  if  I  don't  marry  her  some  day — 
you  see  if  I  don't!" 

"That's  just  what  I  mean  to  do,"  said 
I.  And  we  had  a  good  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  two  such  desperadoes,  as  we  thought 
ourselves,  talking  like  this  about  a  little 
school-girl. 

"We'll  toss  up,"  says  Barty;  and  we 
did,  and  he  won. 

This,  I  remember,  was  before  his  quar- 
rel with  Lord  Archibald.  She  was  then 
about  fourteen,  and  her  subtle  and  singu- 
lar beauty  was  just  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt. 

I  never  knew  till  long  after  how  deep 
had  been  the  impression  produced  by  this 
glimpse  of  a  mere  child  on  a  fast  young 
man  about  town — or  I  should  not  have 
been  amused.  For  there  were  times  when 
I  myself  thought  quite  seriously  of  Leah 
Gibson,  and  what  she  might  be  in  the  long 
future!  She  looked  a  year  or  two  older 
than  she  really  was,  being  very  tall  and 
extremely  sedate. 

Also,  both  my  father  and  mother  had 
conceived  such  a  liking  for  her  that  they 
constantly  talked  of  the  possibility  of  our 
falling  in  love  with  each  other  some  day. 
Castles  in  Spain ! 

As  for  me,  my  admiration  for  the  child 
was  immense,  and  my  respect  for  her 
character  unbounded;  and  I  felt  myself 
such  a  base  unworthy  brute  that  I  couldn't 
bear  to  think  of  myself  in  such  a  connec- 
tion— until  I  had  cleansed  myself  heart 
and  soul  (which  would  take  time) !  And 
as  for  showing  by  my  manner  to  her 
that  such  an  idea  had  ever  crossed  my 
mind,  the  thought  never  entered  my 
head. 

She  was  just  my  dear  sister's  devoted 
friend;  her  petticoat  hem  was  still  some 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  her  hair  in  a 
plait  all  down  her  back.  .  .  . 

Girlish  innocence  and  purity  incarnate 
— that  is  what  she  seemed;  and  what  she 
was.  "La  plus  forte  des  forces  est  un 
cceur  innocent,"  said  Victor  Hugo — and 
if  you  translate  this  literally  into  Eng- 


lish, it  comes  to  exactly  the  same,  both  in 
rhythm  and  sense. 

When  Barty  sold  out,  he  first  thought 
he  would  like  to  go  on  the  stage,  but  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  too  tall  to  play 
anything  but  serious  footmen. 

Then  he  thought  he  would  be  a  singer. 
We  used  to  go  to  the  opera  at  Drury  Lane, 
where  they  gave  in  English  a  different  - 
Italian  opera  every  night; — and  this  was 
always  followed  by  Acis  and  Galatea. 

We  got  our  seats  in  the  stalls  every 
evening  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Braham, 
whom  Barty  knew,  and  who  played  Poly- 
phemus in  Handel's  famous  serenata. 

I  remember  our  first  night ;  they  gave 
Masaniello,  which  I  had  never  seen; 
and  when  the  tenor  sang,  "Behold  how 
brightly  breaks  the  morning,"  it  came  on 
us  both  as  a  delicious  surprise — it  was 
such  a  favorite  song  at  Brossard's — 
u  amis  I  la  matinee  est  belle  ..."  In- 
deed, it  was  one  of  the  songs  Barty  sang 
on  the  boulevard  for  the  poor  woman,  six 
or  seven  years  back. 

The  tenor,  Mr.  Elliot  Galer,  had  a  love- 
ly voice ;  and  that  was  a  moment  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

Then  came  Acis  and  Galatea,  which, 
was  so  odd  and  old-fashioned  we  could 
scarcely  sit  it  out. 

Next  night,  Lucia  —  charming;  then 
again  Acis  and,  Galatea,  because  we  had 
nowhere  else  to  go. 

"  Tiens,  tiens  !"  says  Barty,  as  the 
lovers  sang  "the  flocks  shall  leave  the 
mountains":  "c'est  diantrement  joli,  9a! 
— ecoute !" 

Next  night,  La   Sonnambula  —  then 
again  Acis  and  Galatea. 

"  Mais,  nom  d'une  pipe — elle  est  divine, 
cette  musique-la!"  says  Barty. 

And  the  nights  after  we  could  scarcely 
sit  out  the  Italian  opera  that  preceded 
what  we  have  looked  upon  ever  since  as 
among  the  divinest  music  in  the  world. 

So  one  must  not  judge  music  at  a 
first  hearing;  nor  poetry;  nor  pictures 
at  first  sight  ;  unless  one  be  poet  or 
painter  or  musician  one's  self — not  even 
then!  I  may  live  to  love  thee  yet,  oh 
Tannhauser  I 

Lucy  Escott,  Fanny  Huddart,  Elliot 
Galer,  and  Hamilton  Braham — that  was 
the  cast;  I  hear  their  voices  now.  .  .  . 

One  morning  Hamilton  Braham  tried 
Barty's  voice  on  the  empty  stage  at  St. 
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James's  Theatre — made  him  sins:  "  When 
other  lips." 

"Sing  out,  man — sing  out!"  said  the 
big'  bass.  And  Barty  shouted  his  loudest 
— a  method  which  did  not  suit  him.  I 
sat  in  the  pit,  with  half  a  dozen  Guards- 
men, who  were  deeply  interested  in  Bar- 
ty's  operatic  aspirations. 

It  turned  out  that  Barty  was  neither 
tenor  nor  barytone;  and  that  his  light 
voice,  so  charming  in  a  room,  would  never 
do  for  the  operatic  stage;  although  his 
figure,  in  spite  of  his  great  height,  would 
have  suited  heroic  parts  so  admirably. 

Besides,  three  or  four  years'  training  in 
Italy  were  needed — a  different  produc- 
tion altogether. 

So  Barty  gave  up  this  idea  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  an  artist.  He  got  per- 
mission to  work  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  drew  the  "Discobolus,"  and  sent  his 
drawing  to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the 
hope  of  being  admitted  there  as  a  student. 
He  was  not. 

Then  an  immense  overwhelming  home- 
sickness for  Paris  came  over  him,  and  he 
felt  he  must  go  and  study  art  there,  and 
succeed  or  perish. 

My  father  talked  to  him  like  a  father, 
my  mother  like  a  mother;  we  all  hung 
about  him  and  entreated.  He  was  as  ob- 
durate as  Tennyson's  sailor-boy  whom 
the  mermaiden  forewarned  so  fiercely. 

He  was  even  offered  a  handsome  ap- 
pointment in  the  London  house  of 
Vougeot-Conti  and  Co. 

But  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  to  my 
sorrow,  and  the  sorrow  of  all  who  knew 
him,  he  fixed  the  date  of  his  departure  for 
the  2d  of  May  (1856),— this  being  the 
day  after  a  party  at  the  Gibsons'  —  a 
young  dance  in  honor  of  Leah's  fifteenth 
birthday,  on  the  1st — and  to  which  my 
sister  had  procured  him  an  invitation. 

He  had  never  been  to  the  Gibsons' 
before.  They  belonged  to  a  world  so 
different  to  anything  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to — indeed,  to  a  class  that  he  then 
so  much  disliked  and  despised  (both  as 
ex-Guardsman  and  as  the  descendant  of 
French  toilers  of  the  sea,  who  hate  and 
scorn  the  bourgeois) — that  I  was  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  bear  himself  there; 
and  rather  nervous,  for  it  would  have 
grieved  me  that  he  should  look  down  on 
people  of  whom  I  was  getting  very  fond. 
It  was  his  theory  that  all  successful  busi- 
ness people  were  pompous  and  purse- 
proud  and  vulgar. 


I  admit  that  in  the  fifties  we  very  often 
were. 

There  may  perhaps  be  a  few  survivals 
of  that  period:  old  nouveaux  -  riches, 
who  are  still  modestly  jocose  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  other's  millions  when  they 
meet,  and  indulge  in  pompous  little  plea- 
santries about  their  pet  economies,  and 
drop  a  pompous  little  h  now  arid  then, 
and  pretend  they  only  did  it  for  fun. 
But,  dear  me,  there  are  other  things  to  be 
vulgar  about  in  this  world  besides  money 
and  uncertain  aspirates. 

If  to  be  pompous  and  pretentious  and 
insincere  is  to  be  vulgar,  I  really  think 
the  vulgar  of  our  time  are  not  these  old 
plutocrats  —  not  even  their  grandsons, 
who  hunt  and  shoot  and  yacht  and  swag- 
ger with  the  best — but  those  solemn  little 
prigs  who  have  done  well  at  school  or 
college,  and  become  radicals  and  agnos- 
tics before  they've  even  had  time  to  find 
out  what  men  and  women  are  made  of, 
or  what  sex  they  belong  to  themselves  (if 
any),  and  loathe  all  fun  and  sport  and 
athletics,  and  rave  about  pictures  and 
books  and  music  they  don't  understand, 
and  would  pretend  to  despise  if  they  did 
— things  that  were  not  even  meant  to  be 
understood.  It  doesn't  take  three  gener- 
ations to  make  a  prig — worse  luck! 

At  the  Gibsons'  there  was  neither  pomp- 
ousness  nor  insincerity  nor  pretension  of 
any  kind,  and  therefore  no  real  vulgari- 
ty. It  is  true  they  were  a  little  bit  noisy 
there  sometimes,  but  only  in  fun. 

When  we  arrived  at  that  most  hospita- 
ble house  the  two  pretty  drawing-rooms 
were  already  crammed  with  young  people, 
and  the  dancing  was  in  full  swing. 

I  presented  Barty  to  Mrs.  Gibson,  who 
received  him  with  her  usual  easy  cor- 
diality, just  as  she  would  have  received 
one  of  her  husband's  clerks,  or  the  Prime 
Minister;  or  the  Prince  Consort  himself, 
for  that  matter.  But  she  looked  up  into 
his  face  with  such  frank,  unabashed  ad- 
miration that  I  couldn't  help  laughing — 
nor  could  he ! 

She  presented  him  to  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
drew  himself  back  and  folded  his  arms 
and  frowned  ;  then  suddenly,  striking  a 
beautiful  stage  attitude  of  surprised  emo- 
tion, with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Oh  !  Monsewer  !  Esker-voo  ker  jer 
dwaw  lah  vee  ? — ah  !  kel  bonnure!" 

And  this  so  tickled  Barty  that  he  forgot 
his  manners  and  went  into  peals  of  laugh- 
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ter.     And  from  that  moment   I  ceased  to 

exist  at  the  bright  particular  star  in  Mr. 
Gibson's  lirtiiamenl  of  eligible  young 
men     for  in  spite  of  the  Kink  in  my  n<>^-. 

and  my  itolid  gravity,  vrhicb  was  really 

and  merely  th«'  result  of  my  shyness,  lie 
had  always   looked   upon   me  as  an  ex 
('optionally  presentable,  proper,  and  i_r,M,,l 
ly  youth,  and  b  most  exemplary — thai  is, 
if  my  titter       t«»  be  trusted  in  the  mat 
tor;  for  she  vras  my  informant. 

I'm  afraid  Barty  was  nut  so  imme 
diately  popular  with  the  young  cavaliers 

of  the  party  —  hut  all  came  r\LrU\  in  due 
time.     For  after  Supper j  which  was  early, 

Barty  played  the  fool  with  Mr.  Gibson, 
ami  taughl  him  how  to  do  a  mechanical 
wax  Bgure,  of  vrhich  be  himself  vras  the 
sljow  man;  and  tin-  laughter,  both  bary- 
tone and  soprano,  might  have  been  heard 
in  Russell  Square.  Then  they  Bang  an 
extempore  Italian  duel  together  which 

was  screamingly  droll— and  so  forth. 

Leah  distinguished  herself  as  usual  by 
being  attentive  tO  the  material  wants  of 
the   company  :    comfortable    seats,  ices, 

syrups,  foot  stools  for  mammas,  and  srraps; 

safety  from  thorough  draughts  for  grand 
papas  —  the  inherited  hospitality  of  the 
clan  of  Gibson  took  this  form  with  the 
sole  daughter  of  their  house  and  home; 

slie  had  no  u  parlor  t  ricks 

We  remained  the  latest.     It  was  a  full 
moon,  or  nearly  so — as  usual   on  a  ha  I 
cony;   for   1    renieniher  Standing  <>n  the 

balcony  with  Leah. 

A  belated  Italian  organ  grinder  stopped 

beneath  us  and  played  a  tune  from  /  Lom- 
bardi,  called  "La  mia  letizia."  Leah's 
hair  was  done  up  for  the  first  time — in 
two  heavy  black  hands  that  hid  her  little 
ears  and  framed  her  narrow  chinny  face 
— with  a  yellow  how  plastered  on  behind. 
Such  was  the  fashion  then,  a  hideous  fash 
ion  enough — hut  we  knew  no  better.  To 
me  she  looked  so  lovely  in  her  long  white 
frock — long  for  the  first  time  thai  Tav- 
istock Square  became  a  broad  Venetian 
moonlit  lagoon,  and  the  dome  of  Univer- 
sity College  an  old  Italian  church;  and 
"La  mia  letizia"  the  song"  of  Adria's 
gondolier. 

I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  Barty. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  she  said. 
c<  He's  not  a  bit  romantic,  is  lie 

"No;  but  he's  very  handsome — don't 
you  think  so  V 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed — much  too  handsome 
for  a  man.    It  seems  such  waste.  Why, 


I  now  remember  seeing  him  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  girl,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral.  He 
had  his  bear  skin  on.  Papa  pointed  him 
out  to  us.  and  said  he  looked  like  such  a 
pretty  girl!  And  we  all  wondered  who 
he  could  he!  And  so  sad  he  looked!  I 
suppose  it  was  for  the  Duke. 

I  Couldn't  think  where  I'd  seen  him 
before,  and  now  I  remember — and  there's 
a  photograph  of  him  in  a  stall  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Have  you  seen  it?  Not 
that  he  looks  like  a  girl  now!  Not  a  bit! 
I  suppose  you're  very  fond  of  him  I  [da 
is'  She  talks  as  much  about  Mr.  Josselin 
as  she  does  about  you  !  Barty,  she  calls 
him.'1 

u  Yes,  indeed;  he's  like  our  brother. 
We  were  hoys  at  school  together  in 
1*  ranee.  My  sister  calls  him  thee  and 
thou;  in  trench,  you  know." 

"And  was  he  always  like  that  —  funny 
and  jolly  and  good-natured?'1 

"Always;  he  hasn't  changed  a  hit." 

"  And  is  he  very  sincere?" 

.lust  then  Barty  came  on  to  the  bal- 
cony:  it  was  time  to  go.  My  sister  had 
been  fetched  away  already  un  In-r  gon- 
dola'. 

So  Barty  made  his  farewells,  and  bent 
his  gallant,  irresistible  look  of  mirthful 

chivalry  and  delicate  middle-aged  ad- 
miration on  Leah's  upturned  face,  and 
her  eyes  looked  up  more  piercing  and 
blacker  than  ever;  and  in  each  of  them 
a  little  high  liirht  shone  like  a  point  of 
interrogation  the  reflection  of  some 
w  nite  w  indow -curtain.  I  suppose;  and  I 
felt  cold  all  down  my  back. 

(Barty's  daughter,  Mary  Trevor,  often 
sings  a  little  song  of  De  Musset  s  It  is 
quite  lovely,  and  begins  : 

"  Beau  chevalier  qui  partes  pour  la  guerre, 
Qu'alles-Yous  faire 
Si  loin  d'ioi? 
Voyoz-vous  pas  <|ite  la  unit  est  profonde, 
Kt  quo  lo  momie 
N'eat  que  Bouci?" 

It  is  called  "La  Chanson  de  Barberine," 
and  I  never  hear  it  but  I  think  of  that 
sweet  little  white  virginal  point  d'i)i- 
terrogation,  and  Barty  going  away  to 
France.) 

Then  he  thanked  Mrs.  Gibson  and  said 
pretty  things,  and  finally  called  Mr.  Gib- 
son dreadful  French  fancy-names :  "  Cas- 
cameehe—mou  tardier  du  pape,  tromblon- 
bolivard,  vieux  coquelicot;"  to  each  of 
which  the  delighted  Mr.  G.  answered, 
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"  Voos  ayt  oon  oter — voos  ayt  oon 
oter!" 

And  then  Barty  whisked  himself  away 
in  a  silver  cloud  of  glory.    A  good  exit ! 

Outside  was  a  hansom  waiting,  with  a 
carpet  bag  on  the  top,  and  we  got  into  it 
and  drove  up  to  Hampstead  Heath,  to 
some  little  inn  called  the  Bull  and  Bush, 
near  North-end. 

Barty  lit  his  pipe,  and  said: 

"What  capital  people!  Hanged  if 
they're  not  the  nicest  people  I  ever  met.1' 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

And  that's  all  that  was  said  during 
that  long  drive. 

At  North-end  we  found  two  or  three 
other  hansoms,  and  Pepys  and  Ticklets 
and  the  little  Hebrew  tenor  art  student 
whose  name  I've  forgotten,  and  several 
others. 

We  had  another  supper,  and  made  a 
night  of  it.  There  was  a  piano  in  a 
small  room  opening  on  to  a  kind  of  little 
terrace,  with  geraniums,  over  a  bow-win- 
dow. We  had  music  and  singing  of  all 
sorts.  Even  /  sang — ■  "  The  Standard- 
bearer" — and  rather  well.  My  sister  had 
coached  me ;  but  I  did  not  obtain  an  encore. 

The  next  day  dawned,  and  Barty  had 
a  wash  and  changed  his  clothes,  and 
we  walked  all  over  Hampstead  Heath, 
and  saw  London  lying  in  a  dun  mist, 
with  the  dome  and  gilded  cross  of  St. 
Paul's  rising  into  the  pale  blue  dawn  ; 
and  I  thought  what  a  beastly  place 
London  would  be  without  Barty  —  but 
that  Leah  was  there  still,  safe  and  sound 
asleep  in  Tavistock  Square ! 

Then  back  to  the  inn  for  breakfast. 
Barty,  as  usual,  fresh  as  paint.  Happy 
Barty,  off  to  Paris ! 

And  then  we  all  drove  down  to  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  see  him  safe  into  the 
Boulogne  steamer.  All  his  luggage  was 
on  board.  His  late  soldier-servant  was 
there — a  splendid  fellow,  chosen  for  his 
length  and  breadth  as  well  as  his  fidelity; 
also  the  Snowdrop,  who  was  lachrymose 
and  in  great  grief.  It  was  a  most  affec- 
tionate farewell  all  round. 

"  Good-by,  Bob.  I  won  that  toss  — 
didrit  I?" 

Oddly  enough,  I  was  thinking  of  that, 
and  didn't  like  it. 

"What  rot!  it's  only  a  joke,  old  fel- 
low !"  said  Barty. 

All  this  about  an  innocent  little  girl 
just  fifteen,  the  daughter  of  a  low-comedy 
John  Gilpin:  a  still  somewhat  gaunt  lit- 


tle girl,  whose  budding  charms  of  color, 
shape,  and  surface  were  already  such 
that  it  didn't  matter  whether  she  were 
good  or  bad,  gentle  or  simple,  rich  or 
poor,  sensible  or  an  utter  fool. 

C'est  tou jours  comme  ca! 

We  watched  the  steamer  pick  its  sunny 
way  down  the  Thames,  with  Barty  wav- 
ing his  hat  by  the  man  at  the  wheel ; 
and  I  wTalked  westward  with  the  little 
Hebrew  artist,  who  was  so  affected  at 
parting  with  his  hero  that  he  had  tears 
in  his  lovely  voice.  It  was  not  till  I 
complimented  him  on  his  wonderful 
B  -  flat  that  he  got  consoled;  and  he 
talked  about  himself,  and  his  B-flat,  and 
his  middle  G,  and  his  physical  strength, 
and  his  eye  for  color,  all  the  way  from 
the  Mansion  House  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital;  when  we  parted,  and  he  went 
straight  to  his  drawing-board  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum — an  anticlimax! 

I  found  my  mother  and  sister  at  their 
late  breakfast,  and  was  scolded;  and  I 
told  them  Barty  had  got  off,  and  wouldn't 
come  back  for  long — it  might  not  be  for 
years ! 

"Thank  Heaven!"  said  my  dear  mo- 
ther, and  I  was  not  pleased. 
Says  my  sister: 

"Do  you  know,  he's  actually  stolen 
Leah's  photograph,  that  she  gave  me  for 
my  birthday.  He  asked  me  for  it  and  I 
wouldn't  give  it  him — and  it's  gone!" 

Then  I  washed  and  put  on  my  work-a- 
day  clothes,  and  went  straight  to  Barge 
Yard,  Bucklersbury,  and  made  myself  a 
bed  on  the  floor  with  my  great-coat,  and 
slept  all  day. 

Oh  heavens!  what  a  dull  book  this 
would  be,  and  how  dismally  it  would 
drag  its  weary  length  along,  if  it  weren't 
all  about  the  author  of  Sardonyx  ! 

But  is  there  a  lost  corner  anywhere  in 
this  planet  where  English  is  spoken  (or 
French)  in  which  The  Martian  won't 
be  bought  and  treasured  and  spelt  over 
and  over  again  like  a  novel  by  Dickens 
or  Scott  (or  Dumas) — for  Josselin's  dear 
sake!  What  a  fortune  my  publishers 
would  make  if  I  were  not  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  they  were  not  the  best  and  most 
generous  publishers  in  the  world!  And 
all  Josselin's  publishers — French,  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  what  not  —  down  to 
modern  Sanscrit!  What  millionaires — 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  little  busy  bee  of 
a  Bob  Maurice! 
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Poor  Barty!  I  am  here!  a  bon  chat, 
bon  rat! 

And  what  on  earth  do  I  want  a  for- 
tune for?  Barty's  dead,  and  I've  got  so 
much  more  than  I  need,  who  am  of  a 
frugal  mind  —  and  what  I've  got  is  all 
going  to  little  Josselins,  who  have  already 
got  so  much  more  than  they  need,  what 
with  their  late  father  and  me;  and  my 
sister,  who  is  a  widow  and  childless,  and 
" riche  a  millions"  too!  and  cares  for 
nobody  in  all  this  wide  world  but  little 
Josselins,  who  don't  care  for  money  in 
the  least,  and  would  sooner  work  for 
their  living — even  break  stones  on  the 
road  —  anything  sooner  than  loaf  and 
laze  and  loll  through  life.  We  all  have 
to  give  most  of  it  away — not  that  I  need 
proclaim  it  from  the  house-tops!  It  is 
but  a  dull  and  futile  hobby,  giving  away 
to  those  who  deserve;  they  soon  leave 
off  deserving. 

How  fortunate  that  so  much  money 
is  really  wanted  by  people  who  don't 
deserve  it  any  more  than  I  do;  and  who, 
besides,  are  so  weak  and  stupid  and  lazy 
and  honest — or  so  incurably  dishonest — 
that  they  can't  make  it  for  themselves!  I 
have  to  look  after  a  good  many  of  these 
people.  Barty  was  fond  of  them,  honest 
or  not.  They  are  so  incurably  prolific; 
and  so  was  he,  poor  dear  boy!  but,  oh, 
the  difference!  Grapes  don't  grow  on 
thorns,  nor  figs  on  thistles! 

I'm  a  thorn,  alas!  in  my  own  side, 
more  often  than  not — and  a  thistle  in 
the  sides  of  a  good  many  donkeys,  whom 
I  feed  because  they're  too  stupid  or  too 
lazy  to  feed  themselves!  But  at  least  I 
know  my  place,  and  the  knowledge  is 
more  bother  to  me  than  all  my  money, 
and  the  race  of  Maurice  will  soon  be  ex- 
tinct. 

When  Barty  went  to  foreign  parts,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1856,  I  didn't  trouble 
myself  about  such  questions  as  these. 

Life  was  so  horribly  stale  in  London 
without  Barty  that  I  became  a  quite  ex- 
emplary young  man  when  I  woke  up 
from  that  long  nap  on  the  floor  of  my 
laboratory  in  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury ; 
a  reformed  character:  from  sheer  grief,  I 
really  believe ! 

I  thought  of  many  things — ugly  things 
— very  ugly  things  indeed — and  meant 
to  have  done  with  them.  I  thought  of 
some  very  handsome  things  too — a  pair 
of  beautiful  crown  -  jewels,  each  rare  as 


the  black  tulip — and  in  each  of  them  a 
bright  little  sign  like  this:  ? 

I  don't  believe  I  ever  gave  my  father 
another  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  from  that 
moment.  I  even  went  to  church  on 
Sunday  mornings  quite  regularly;  not 
his  own  somewhat  severe  place  of  wor- 
ship, it  is  true!  But  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital. There,  in  the  gallery,  would  I  sit 
with  my  sister,  and  listen  to  Miss  Dolby 
and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Lawler 
the  bass — and  a  tenor  and  alto  whose 
names  I  cannot  recall ;  and  I  thought 
they  sang  as  they  ought  to  have  sung, 
and  was  deeply  moved  and  comforted — 
more  than  by  any  preachments  in  the 
world;  and  just  in  the  opposite  gallery 
sat  Leah  with  her  mother:  and  I  grew 
fond  of  nice  clean  little  boys  and  girls 
who  sing  pretty  hymns  in  unison;  and 
afterwards  I  watched  them  eat  their  roast 
beef,  small  mites  of  three  and  four  or  five, 
some  of  them,  and  thought  how  touching* 
it  all  was — I  don't  know  why!  Love  or 
grief?  or  that  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin  at  about  1  p.m.  on 
Sunday? 

One  would  think  that  Barty  had  ex- 
erted a  bad  influence  On  me,  since  he 
seems  to  have  kept  me  out  of  all  this 
that  was  so  sweet  and  new  and  fresh  and 
wholesome ! 

He  would  have  been  just  as  suscepti- 
ble to  such  impressions  as  I;  even  more 
so,  if  the  same  chance  had  arisen  for  him 
— for  he  was  singularly  fond  of  children, 
the  smaller  and  the  poorer  the  better, 
even  gutter  children!  and  their  poor 
mothers  loved  him,  he  was  so  jolly  and 
generous  and  kind. 

Sometimes  I  got  a  letter  from  him  in 
Blaze,  my  father's  short-hand  cipher;  it 
was  always  brief  and  bright  and  hopeful 
and  full  of  jokes  and  funny  sketches. 
And  I  answered  him  in  Blaze  that  was 
long  and  probably  dull. 

All  that  I  will  tell  of  him  now  is  not 
taken  from  his  Blaze  letters,  but  from 
what  he  has  told  me  later,  by  word  of 
mouth  — for  he  was  as  fond  of  talking  of 
himself  as  I  of  listening  —  since  he  was 
droll  and  sincere  and  without  guile  or 
vanity;  and  would  have  been  just  as 
sympathetic  a  listener  as  I,  if  I  had  cared 
to  talk  about  Mr.  Robert  Maurice,  of 
Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury.  Besides,  I  am 
good  at  hearing  between  the  words  and 
reading  between  the  lines,  and  all  that — 
and  love  to  exercise  this  faculty. 


SOLITUDE. 


Well,  he  readied  Paris  in  due  time, 
and  took  a  small  bedroom  on  a  third 
floor  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg-  Poisson- 
niere — over  a  cheap  hatter's  —  opposite 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique. 

On  the  first  night  lie  was  awoke  by 
a  terrible  invasion  —  such  malodorous 
swarms  of  all  sizes,  from  a  tiny  brown 
speck  to  a  full-grown  lentil,  that  they 
darkened  his  bed ;  and  he  slept  on  the 
tiled  floor,  after  making  an  island  of  him- 
self by  pouring  cold  water  all  round  him 
as  a  kind  of  moat  ;  and  so  he  slept  for  a 
week  of  nights,  until  he  had  managed  to. 
poison  off  most  of  these  invaders  with 
poudre  insecticide  .  .  .  "mort  aux  pu- 
naises !" 

In  the  daytime  he  first  of  all  went  for 
a  swim  at  the  Passv  baths — an  immense 


joy,  full  of  the  ghosts  of  bygone  times; 
then  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  day 
revisiting  old  haunts  —  often  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  stone  fountain  in  the 
rond-point  of  the  avenue  du  Prince- Im- 
perial, or  de  Tlmperatrice,  or  whatever  it 
was — to  gaze  comfortably  at  the  outside 
of  the  old  school,  which  was  now  a  pen- 
sion nat  de  demoiselles:  soon  to  be  pulled 
down  and  make  room  for  a  new  house 
altogether.  He  did  not  attempt  to  invade 
these  precincts  of  maiden  innocence;  but 
gazed  and  gazed,  and  remembered  and 
realized  and  ^reamt:  it  all  gave  him  un- 
speakable excitement,  and  a  strange  ten- 
der wistful  melancholy  delight  for  which 
there  is  no  name.  Je  connais  9a!  I  also, 
ghostlike,  have  paced  round  the  haunts 
of  my  childhood. 
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When  the  joy  of  this  faded,  as  it 
always  must  when  indulged  in  too  freely, 
he  amused  himself  by  sitting  in  his  bed- 
room and  painting  Leah's  portrait,  en- 
larged and  in  oils  ;  partly  from  the  very 
vivid  image  he  had  preserved  of  her  in 
his  mind,  partly  from  the  stolen  photo- 
graph. At  first  he  got  it  very  like;  then 
he  lost  all  the  likeness  and  could  not  re- 
cover it;  and  he  worked  and  worked  till 
he  got  stupid,  over  it,  and  his  mental 
image  faded  quite  away. 

But  for  a  time  this  minute  examination 
of  the  photograph  (through  a  powerful 
lens  he  bought  on  purpose),  and  this  delv- 
ing search  into  his  own  deep  conscious- 
ness of  her,  into  his  keen  remembrance 
of  every  detail  of  feature  and  color  and 
shade  of  expression,  made  him  realize  and 
idealize  and  foresee  what  the  face  might 
be  some  day — and  what  its  owner  might 
become. 

And  a  horror  of  his  life  in  London  came 
over  him  like  a  revelation — a  blast — a  hor- 
rible surprise!  Mere  sin  is  ugly  when 
it's  no  more;  and  so  beastly  to  remember, 
unless  the  sinner  be  thoroughly  acclima- 
tized; and  Barty  was  only  twenty-two, 
and  hated  deceit  and  cruelty  in  any  form. 
Oh,  poor,  weak,  frail  fellow  -  sinner — 
whether  Vivien  or  Guinevere!  How 
sadly  unjust  that  loathing  and  satiety  and 
harsh  male  contempt  should  kill  man's 
ruth  and  pity  for  thee,  that  wast  so  kind 
to  man !  what  a  hellish  after-math ! 

Poor  Barty  hadn't  the  ghost  of  a  notion 
how  to  set  to  work  about  becoming  a 
painter,  and  didn't  know  a  soul  in  Paris 
he  cared  to  go  and  consult,  although  there 
were  many  people  he  might  have  discov- 
ered whom  he  had  known:  old  school- 
fellows, and  friends  of  the  Archibald 
Rohans — who  would  have  been  only  too 
glad. 

So  he  took  to  wandering  listlessly 
about,  lunching  and  dining  at  cheap  sub- 
urban restaurants,  taking  long  walks, 
sitting  on  benches,  leaning  over  parapets, 
and  longing  to  tell  people  who  he  was, 
his  age,  how  little  money  he'd  got,  what 
lots  of  friends  he  had  in  England,  what 
a  nice  little  English  girl  he  knew,  whose 
portrait  he  didn't  know  how  to  paint — any 
idiotic  nonsense  that  came^into  his  head, 
so  at  least  he  might  talk  about  something 
or  somebody  that  interested  him. 

There  is  no  city  like  Paris,  no  crowd  like 
a  Parisian  crowd,  to  make  you  feel  your 
solitude  if  you  are  alone  in  its  midst! 


At  night  he  read  French  novels  in  bed 
and  drank  eau  sucree  and  smoked  till  he 
was  sleepy;  then  he  cunningly  put  out 
his  light,  and  lit  it  again  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  and  exploded  what  re- 
mained of  the  invading  hordes  as  they 
came  crawling  down  the  wall  from  above. 
Their  numbers  were  reduced  at  last; 
they  were  disappearing.  Then  he  put 
out  his  candle  for  good,  and  went  to 
sleep  happy — having  at  least  scored  for 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Mort  aux 
punaises ! 

Twice  he  went  to  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  saw  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Le 
Pre  aux  Clercs  from  the  gallery,  and 
was  disappointed, and  couldn't  understand 
why  he  shouldn't  sing  as  well  as  that — 
he  thought  he  could  sing  much  better, 
poor  fellow!  he  had  a  delightful  voice, 
and  charm,  and  the  sense  of  tune  and 
rhythm,  and  could  please  quite  wonder- 
fully— but  he  had  no  technical  knowledge 
whatever,  and  couldn't  be  depended  upon 
to  sing  a  song  twice  the  same !  He  trust- 
ed to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment — like 
an  amateur. 

Of  course  he  had  to  be  very  econom- 
ical, even  about  candle  ends,  and  almost 
liked  such  economy  for  a  change;  but  he 
got  sick  of  his  loneliness,  beyond  expres- 
sion— he  was  a  fish  out  of  water. 

Then  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  and 
copy  a  picture  at  the  Louvre — an  old 
master;  in  this  he  felt  he  could  not  go 
wrong.  He  obtained  the  necessary  per- 
mission, bought  a  canvas  six  feet  high, 
and  sat  himself  before  a  picture  by  Nico- 
las Poussin,  I  think:  a  group  of  angelic 
women  carrying  another  woman  through 
the  air  up  to  heaven. 

They  were  not  very  much  to  his  taste, 
but  more  so  than  any  others.  His  chief 
notion  about  women  in  pictures  was  that 
they  should  be  very  beautiful — since  they 
cannot  make  themselves  agreeable  in  any 
other  way;  and  they  are  not  always  so 
in  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  At 
least,  he  thought  not.  These  are  matters 
of  taste,  of  course. 

He  had  no  notion  of  how  to  divide  his 
canvas  into  squares — a  device  by  which 
one  makes  it  easier  to  get  the  copy  into 
proper  proportion,  it  seems.  He  began 
by  sketching  the  head  of  the  principal 
woman  roughly  in  the  middle  of  his 
canvas,  and  then  he  wanted  to  begin 
painting  it  at  once — he  was  so  impatient. 

Students,  female  students  especially, 
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came  and  interested  themselves  in  li is 
work,  and  some  rapins  asked  him  ques- 
tions, and  tried  to  help  him  and  give  him 
tips.  But  the  more  they  told  him,  the 
more  helpless  and  hopeless  he  grew.  He 
soon  felt  conscious  he  was  becoming 
quite  a  funny  man  again  —  a  centre  of 
interest — in  a  new  line;  but  it  gave  him 
no  pleasure  whatever. 

After  a  week  of  this  mistaken  drudg- 
ery he  sat  despondent  one  afternoon  on 
a  bench  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
watched  the  gay  people,  and  thought 
himself  very  down  on  his  luck;  he  was 
tired  and  hot  and  miserable — it  was  the 
beginning  of  July.  If  he  had  known 
how,  he  w^ould  almost  have  shed  tears. 
His  loneliness  was  not  to  be  borne,  and 
his  longing  to  feel  once  more  the  north 
had  become  a  chronic  ache. 

A  tall,  thin,  shabby  man  came  and  sat 
by  his  side,  and  made  himself  a  cigarette, 
and  hummed  a  tune — a  welhknown  quar- 
tier-latin  song — about  "Mon  Aldegonde, 
ma  blonde,"  and  "Ma  Rodogune,  ma 
brune." 

Barty  just  glanced  at  this  jovial  person 
and  found  he  didn't  look  jovial  at  all,  but 
rather  sad  and  seedy  and  out  at  elbows — 
by  no  means  of  the  kind  that  the  fair  Al- 
degonde or  her  dark  sister  would  have 
much  to  say  to. 

Also  that  he  wore  very  strong  spec-, 
tacles,  and  that  his  brown  eyes,  when 
turned  Barty's  way,  vibrated  with  a 
quick  tremulous  motion  and  sideways,  as 
if  they  had  the  "  gigs." 

Much  moved  and  excited,  Barty  got  up 
and  put  out  his  hand  to  the  stranger,  and 
said  : 

"  Bonjour,  Monsieur  Bonzig!  comment 
allez-vous?" 

Bonzig  opened  his  eyes  at  this  wTell- 
dressed  Briton  (for  Barty  had  clothes  to 
last  him  a  French  lifetime). 

"  Pardonnez- moi,  monsieur  —  mais  je 
n'ai  pas  Thonneur  de  vous  remettre !" 

"  Je  m'appellc  Josselin — de  chez  Bros- 
sard !" 

"Ah  !  Mon  Dieu,  mon  cher,  mon  tres- 
cher!"  said  Bonzig,  and  got  up  and  seized 
Barty 's  both  hands — and  all  but  hugged 
him. 

"Mais  quel  bonheur  de  vous  reyoir! 
Je  pense  a  vous  si  souvent,  et  a  Ouittebe! 
comme  vous  etes  change — et  quel  beau 
gargon  vous  etes!  qui  vous  aurait  re- 
connu!  Dieu  de  Dieu — c'est  un  reve! 
Je  n'en  reviens  pas!"  etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 


And  they  walked  off  together,  and  told 
the  other  each  an  epitome  of  his  history 
since  they  parted;  and  dined  together 
cheaply,  and  spent  a  happy  evening  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  boulevards,  and 
smoking  many  cigarettes  —  from  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Porte  St.-Martin  and 
back — again  and  again. 

"  Non,  mon  cher  Josselin,"  said  Bon- 
zig, in  answer  to  a  question  of  Barty's — 
"non,  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  sea  .  .  ;  it 
will  come  in  time.  But  at  least  I  am  no 
longer  a  damned  usher  (un  sacre  pion 
d'etudes) ;  I  am  an  artist — un  peintre  de 
marines — at  last!  It  is  a  happy  exist- 
ence. I  fear  my  talent  is  not  very  im- 
posing, but  my  perseverance  is  excep- 
tional, and  I  am  only  forty -five.  Any- 
how, I  am  able  to  support  myself — not  in 
splendor,  certainly;  but  my  wants  are 
few  and  my  health  is  perfect.  I  will  put 
you  up  to  many  things,  my  dear  boy  .... 
We  wTill  storm  the  citadel  of  fame  to- 
gether 

Bonzig  had  a  garret  somewhere,  and 
painted  in  the  studio  of  a  friend,  not  far 
from  Barty's  lodging.  This  friend,  one 
Lirieux,  was  a  very  clever  young  man, 
a  genius,  according  to  Bonzig.  He  drew 
illustrations  on  wood  with  surprising 
quickness  and  facility  and  verve,  and 
painted  little  oil -pictures  of  sporting 
life — a  garde  champetre  in  a  wood  with 
his  dog,  or  with  his  dog  on  a  dusty  road, 
or  crossing  a  stream,  or  getting  over  a 
stile,  and  so  forth.  The  dog  was  never 
left  out;  and  these  things  he  would  sell 
for  twenty,  thirty,  even  fifty  francs.  He 
painted  very  quick  and  very  well.  He 
was  also  a  capital  good  fellow,  industri- 
ous and  cultivated  and  refined,  and  full 
of  self-respect. 

Next  to  his  studio  he  had  a  small  bed- 
room which  he  shared  with  a  younger 
brother,  who  had  just  got  a  small  gov- 
ernment appointment  that  kept  him  at 
work  all  day,  in  some  ministere.  In  this 
studio  Bonzig  painted  his  marines — still 
helping  himself  from  La  France  Mari- 
time, as  he  used  to  do  at  Brossard's. 

He  was  good  at  masts  and  cordage 
against  an  evening  sky — "  l'heure  ou  le 
jaune  de  Naples  rentre  dans  la  nature," 
as  he  called  it.  He  was  also  excellent  at 
foam,  and  far-off  breakers,  and  sea-gulls, 
but  very  bad  at  the  human  figure — 
sailors  and  fishermen  and  their  wives. 
Sometimes  Lirieux  would  put  one  in  for 
him  with  a  few  dabs. 
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As  soon  as  Bonzig  had  finished  a  pic- 
ture, which  didn't  take  very  long,  lie 
carried  it  round,  still  wet,  to  the  small 
dealers,  bearing"  it  very  carefully  aloft,  so 
as  not  to  smudge  it.  Sometimes  (if  there 
were  a  sailor  by  Lirieux)  he  would  get 
five  or  even  ten  francs  for  it;  and  then  it 
was  "Mon  Aldegonde"  with  him  all  the 
rest  of  the  day;  for  success  always  took 
the  form,  in  his  case,  of  nasally  hum- 
ming that  amorous  refrain. 

But  it  very  often  happened  that  he  was 
dumb,  poor  fellow — no  supper,  no  song! 

Lirieux  conceived  such  a  liking  for 
Barty  that  he  insisted  on  taking  him  into 
his  studio  as  a  pupil-assistant,  and  setting 
him  to  draw  things  under  his  own  eye  ; 
and  Barty  would  till  Bonzig's  French  sea 
pieces  with  Whitby  fishermen,  and  Bon- 
zig  got  to  sing  "Mon  Aldegonde"  much 
oftenerthan  before. 

And  chumming  with  these  two  de- 
lightful men,  Barty  grew  to  know  a 
clean,  quiet  happiness  which  more  than 
made  up  for  lost  past  splendors  and  dis- 
sipations and  gay  dishonor.  He  wasn't 
even  funny;  they  wouldn't  have  under- 
stood it.  Well-bred  Frenchmen  don't 
understand  English  fun — not  even  in  the 
quartier  latin,  as  a  general  rule.  Not 
that  it's  too  subtle  for  them ;  that's  not 
why ! 

Thus  pleasantly  August  wore  itself 
away,  Bonzig  and  Barty  nearly  always 
dining  together  for  about  a  franc  apiece, 
including  the  waiter,  and  not  badly. 
Bonzig  knew  all  the  cheap  eating-houses 
in  Paris,  and  what  each  was  specially 
renowned  for — "bonne  friture,"  "fricas- 
see de  lapin,"  ''pommes  sautees,"  "  soupe 
aux  choux,"etc,  etc. 

Then,  after  dinner,  a  long  walk  and 
talk  and  cigarettes— or  they  would  look 
in  at  a  cafe  chantant,  a  bal  de  barriere, 
the  gallery  of  a  cheap  theatre— then  a 
bock  outside  a  cafe — et  bonsoir  la  com- 
pagnie ! 

On  September  the  1st,  Lirieux  and  his 
brother  went  to  see  their  people  in  the 
south,  leaving  the  studio  to  Bonzig  and 
Barty,  who  made  the  most  of  it,  though 
greatly  missing  the  genial  young  painter, 
both  as  a  companion  and  a  master  and 
guide. 

One  beautiful  morning  Bonzig  called 
for  Barty  at  his  cremerie,  and  proposed 
they  should  go  by  train  to  some  village 
near  Paris  and  spend  a  happy  day  in  the 
country,  lunching  on  bread  and  wine  and 


sugar  at  some  little  road-side  inn.  Bonzig 
made  a  great  deal  of  this  lunch.  It  had 
evidently  preoccupied  him. 

Barty  was  only  too  delighted.  They 
went  on  the  imperiale  of  the  Versailles 
train  and  got  out  at  Ville  d'Avray,  and 
found  the  kind  of  little  pothouse  they 
wanted.  And  Barty  had  to  admit  that 
no  better  lunch  for  the  price  could  be 
than  "  small  blue  wine "  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  a  hunch  of  bread  sopped  in  it. 

Then  they  had  a  long  walk  in  pretty 
woods  and  meadows,  sketching  by  the 
way,  chatting  to  laborers  and  soldiers 
and  farm -people,  smoking  endless  ciga- 
rettes of  caporal ;  and  finally  they  got  back 
to  Paris  the  way  they  came — so  hungry 
that  Barty  proposed  they  should  treat 
themselves  for  once  to  a  "  prix-fixe  "  din- 
ner at  Carmagnol's,  in  the  passage  Choi- 
seul,  where  they  gave  you  hors-d'oeu- 
vre, pocage,  three  courses  and  dessert 
and  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  two  francs  fifty 
— and  everything  scrupulously  clean. 

So  to  the  passage  Choiseul  they  went; 
but  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  famous 
restaurant  (which  filled  the  entire  arcade 
with  its  appetizing  exhalations)  Bonzig 
suddenly  remembered,  to  his  great  regret, 
that  close  by  there  lived  a  young  married 
couple  of  the  name  of  Lousteau,  who  were 
great  friends  of  his,  and  who  expected 
him  to  dine  with  them  at  least  once  a 
week. 

"I  haven't  been  near  them  for  a 
fortnight,  mon  cher — and  it  is  just  their 
dinner  hour.  I'm  afraid  I  must  really 
just  run  in  and  eat  an  aile  de  poulet 
and  a  peche  au  vin  with  them,  and 
give  them  of  my  news,  or  they  will  be 
mortally  offended.  I'll  be  back  with 
you  just  when  you  are  '  entre  la  poire  et 
le  fvomage'' — so,  sans  adieu!"  and  he 
bolted. 

Barty  went  in  and  selected  his  menu  ; 
and  waiting  for  his  hors -d'ceuvre,  he 
just  peeped  out  of  the  door  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  arcade,  which  was  al- 
ways festive  and  lively  at  that  hour. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  saw  Bonzig 
leisurely  flaning  about  with  his  ciga- 
rette in  his  mouth,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, his  long  spectacled  nose  in  the  air — 
gazing  at  the  shop  windows.  Suddenly 
the  good  man  dived  into  a  baker's  shop, 
and  came  out  again  in  half  a  minute  with 
a  large  brown  roll,  and  began  to  munch 
it — still  gazing  at  the  shop  windows,  and 
apparently  quite  content. 
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Bartv  rushed  after  and  caught  hold  of 
him,  and  breathlessly  heaped  bitter  re- 
proaches  on  him  for  li is  base  and  un- 
friendly want  of  confidence  —  snatched 
his  roll  and  threw  it  away,  dragged  him 
by  main  force  into  Carmagnol's,  and 
made  him  order  the  dinner  he  preferred 
and  sit  opposite. 

"Ma  foi,  mon  cher!"  said  Bonzig — "I 
own  to  you  that  I  am  almost  at  the  end 
of  my  resources  for  the  moment — and 
also  that  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  in 
your  amiable  company  is  the  reverse  of 
disagreeable  to  me.  I  thank  you  in  ad- 
vance, with  all  my  heart!1' 

"  My  dear  M'sieur  Bonzig,"  says  Barty, 
"you  will  wound  me  deeply  if  you  don't 
look  on  me  like  a  brother,  as  I  do  you ;  I 
can't  tell  you  how  deeply  you  have  wound- 
ed me  already !  Give  me  your  word  of 
honor  that  you  will  share  ma  mangeaille 
with  me  till  I  haven't  a  sou  left!" 

And  so  they  made  it  up,  and  had  a  cap- 
ital dinner  and  a  capital  evening,  and 
Barty  insisted  that  in  future  they  should 
always  mess  together  at  his  expense  till 
better  days — and  they  did. 

But  Barty  found  that  his  own  money 
was  just  giving  out,  and  wrote  to  his 
bankers  in  London  for  more.  Somehow 
it  didn't  arrive  for  nearly  a  week;  and 
they  knew  at  last  what  it  was  to  dine  for 
five  sous  each  (2id.) — with  loss  of  appe- 
tite just  before  the  meal  instead  of  after. 

Of  course  Barty  might  very  well  have 
pawned  his  watch  or  his  scarf-pin  ;  but 
whatever  trinkets  he  possessed  had  been 
given  him  by  his  beloved  Lady  Archi- 
bald— everything  pawnable  he  had  in  the 
world,  even  his  guitar!  And  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  taking  them  to  the 
"  Mont  de  Piete." 

So  he  was  well  pleased  one  Sunday 
morning  wrhen  his  remittance  arrived, 
and  he  went  in  search  of  his  friend,  that 
they  might  compensate  themselves  for  a 
week's  abstinence  by  a  famous  dejeuner. 
But  Bonzig  was  not  to  be  found;  and 
Barty  spent  that  day  alone,  and  gorged 
in  solitude  and  guzzled  in  silence — moult 
tristement,  a  l'anglaise. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  first  sleep 
that  night  by  the  irruption  of  Bonzig  in 
a  tremendous  state  of  excitement.  It 
seems  that  a  certain  Baron  (whose  name 
I've  forgotten),  and  whose  little  son  the 
ex-usher  had  once  coached  in  early  Latin 
and  Greek,  had  written,  begging  him  to 
call  ;ind  see  him  at  his  chateau  near  Me- 


lun;  that  Bonzig  had  walked  there  that 
very  day — thirty  miles;  and  found  the 
Baron  was  leaving  next  morning  for  a 
villa  he  possessed  near  Etretat,  and 
wished  him  to  join  him  there  the  day 
after,  and  sta}r  with  him  for  a  couple  of 
months — to  coach  his  son  in  more  classics 
for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  forenoon. 

Bonzig  was  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  his 
time  as  he  liked,  except  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  six  "  marines"  for  the 
baronial  dining-room  ;  and  the  Baron  had 
most  considerately  given  him  400  francs 
in  advance! 

'*  So,  then,  to-morrow  afternoon  at  six, 
my  dear  Josselin,  you  dine  with  me,  for 
once— not  in  the  passage  Choiseul  this 
time,  good  as  it  is  there!  But  at  Babet's, 
en  plein  Palais  Royal!  un  jour  de  sepa- 
ration, vous  comprenez!  the  dinner  will 
be  good,  I  promise  you:  a  calf's  head  a  la 
vinaigrette — they  are  famous  for  that,  at 
Babet's — and  for  their  Pauillac  and  their 
Ste.-Estephe ;  at  least  I'm  told  so!  nous  en 
ferons  1 'experience.  .  .  .  And  now  I  bid 
you  good-night,  as  I  have  to  be  up  before 
the  day — so  many  things  to  buy  and  set- 
tle and  arrange — first  of  all  to  procure 
myself  a  'maillot'  and  a  'peignoir,'  and 
shoes  for  the  beach  !  I  know  where  to 
get  these  things  much  cheaper  than  at 
the  sea-side.  Oh  !  la  mer,  la  mer !  Enfin 
je  vais  piquer  ma  tete  [take  my  header] 
la  dedans  —  et  pas  plus  tard  qu'apres- 
demain  soir.  ...  A  demain,  tres-cher 
camarade — six  heures — chez  Babet!" 

And,  delirious  with  joyful  anticipations, 
the  good  Bonzig  ran  away — all  but  "pi- 
quant sa  tete  "  down  the  narrow  staircase, 
and  whistling  "Mon  Aldegonde"  at  the 
very  top  of  his  whistle;  and  even  outside 
he  shouted : 

"  Oui'le — me — sekile  ro, 
sekile  ro, 
sekile  r6  ...  . 
Oui'le — me — sekile  ro 
Tat  brinn  my  ladde  onie !" 

He  had  to  be  silenced  by  a  sergent  de 
ville. 

And  next  day  they  dined  at  Babet's, 
and  Bonzig  was  so  happy  he  had  to  beg 
pardon  for  his  want  of  feeling  at  seem- 
ing so  exuberant  "  un  jour  de  separation  ! 
mais  venez  aussi,  Josselin  —  nous  pique- 
rons  nos  tetes  ensemble,  et  nagerons  de 
conserve.  ..." 

But  Barty  could  not  afford  this  little 
outing,  and  he  was  very  sad — with  a 
sadness  that  not  all  the  Pauillac  and  Ste.- 
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Estephe  in  M.  Babet's  cellars  could  have 
dispelled. 

He  made  Lis  friend  a  present  of  a 
beautiful  pair  of  razors — English  razors, 
which  he  no  longer  needed,  since  he  no 
longer  meant  to  shave— "en  signe  de 
mon  deuil !"  as  he  said.  They  had  been 
the  gift  of  Lord  Archibald  in  happier 
days.  Alas!  he  had  forgotten  to  give  his 
uncle  Archie  the  traditional  halfpenny, 
but  he  took  good  care  to  extract  a  sou 
from  le  Grand  Bonzig! 

So  ended  this  little  episode  in  Barty's 
life.  He  never  saw  Bonzig  again,  nor 
heard  from  him,  and  of  him  only  once 
more.    That  sou  was  wasted. 


It  was  at  Blankenberghe,  on  the  coast 
of  Belgium,  that  he  at  last  had  news  of 
him — a  year  later— at  the  cafe  on  the 
plage,  and  in  such  an  odd  and  unexpect- 
ed manner  that  I  can't  help  telling  how 
it  happened. 

One  afternoon  a  corner  of  the  big 
coffee-room  was  being  arranged  for  pri- 
vate theatricals,  in  which  Barty  was  to 
perform  the  part  of  a  waiter.  He  had 
just  borrowed  the  real  waiter's  jacket  and 
apron,  and  was  dusting  the  little  tables 
for  the  amusement  of  Mile.  Solange,  the 
dame  de  comptoir,  and  of  the  waiter, 
Prosper,  who  had  on  Barty's  own  shoot- 
ing-jacket. 
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Suddenly  an  old  gentleman  came  in 
and  beckoned  to  Barty  and  ordered  a 
demi-tasse  and  petit  verre.  There  were 
no  other  customers  at  that  hour. 

Mile.  Solange  was  horrified ;  but  Barty 
insisted  on  waiting-  on  the  old  gentleman 
in  person,  and  helped  him  to  his  coffee 
and  pousse-caf  e  with  all  the  humorous 
grace  I  can  so  well  imagine,  and  handed 
him  the  Independance  Beige,  and  went 
back  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for 
the  coming  play. 

Presently  the  old  gentleman  looked  up 
from  his  paper  and  became  interested, 
and  soon  he  grew  uneasy,  and  finally  he 
rose  and  went  up  to  Barty  and  bowed, 
and  said  (in  French,  of  course): 

"Monsieur,  I  have  made  a  very  stupid 
mistake.  I  am  near-sighted,  and  that 
must  be  my  apology.  Besides,  you  have 
revenged  yourself  'avec  tant  d'esprit' 
that  you  will  not  bear  me  rancune! 
May  I  ask  you  to  accept  my  card,  with 
my  sincere  excuses  .  .  .  ." 

And  lo!  it  was  Bonzig's  famous  Baron  ! 
Barty  immediately  inquired  after  his  lost 
friend. 

"Bonzig?  Ah,  monsieur — what  a  ter- 
rible tragedy !  Poor  Bonzjg,  the  best  of 
men — he  came  to  me  at  Etretat.  I  in- 
vited him  there  from  sheer  friendship! 
He  was  drowned  the  very  evening  he  ar- 
rived. 

"  He  went  and  bathed  after  sunset — on 
his  own  responsibility  and  without  men- 
tioning it  to  any  one.  How  it  happened  I 
don't  know — nobody  knows.  He  was  a 
good  swimmer,  I  believe,  but  very  blind 
without  his  glasses.  He  undressed  be- 
hind a  rock  on  the  shore,  which  is 
against  the  regulations.  His  body  was 
not  found  till  two  days  after,  three 
leagues  down  the  coast. 

"  He  had  an  aged  mother,  who  came  to 
Etretat.  It  was  harrowing!  They  were 
people  who  had  seen  better  days,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

And  so  no  more  of  le  Grand  Bonzig. 

Nor  did  Barty  ever  again  meet  Lirieux, 
in  whose  existence  a  change  had  also 
been  wrought  by  fortune;  but  whether 
for  good  or  evil  I  can't  say.  He  was 
taken  to  Italy  and  Greece  by  a  wealthy 
relative.  What  happened  to  him  there — 
whether  he  ever  came  back,  or  succeed- 
ed or  failed  —  Barty  never  heard!  He 
dropped  out  of  Barty's  life  as  completely 
as  if  he  had  been  drowned  like  his  old 
friend. 


These  episodes,  like  many  others  past 
and  to  come  in  this  biography,  had 
no  particular  influence  on  Barty  Josse- 
1  in's  career,  and  no  reference  to  them  is 
to  be  found  in  anything  he  has  ever 
written.  My  only  reason  for  telling 
them  is  that  I  found  them  so  interesting 
when  he  told  me,  and  so  characteristic  of 
himself.  He  was  "  bon  raconteur."  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not,  and  that  I've  lugged  these 
good  people  in  by  the  hair  of  the  head; 
but  I'm  doing  my  best.  "La  plus  belle 
fille  au  monde  ne  peut  donner  que  ce 
qu'elle  a!" 

I  look  to  my  editor  to  edit  me— -and  to 
my  illustrator  to  pull  me  through. 

That  autumn  (1856)  my  father  went  to 
France  for  six  weeks,  on  business.  My 
sister  Ida  went  with  the  Gibsons  to  Rams- 
gate,  and  I  remained  in  London  with  my 
mother.  I  did  my  best  to  replace  my 
father  in  Barge  Yard,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  was  so  pleased  with  me  (and  I 
think  with  himself  also)  that  he  gave  me 
twenty  pounds,  and  said,  "  Go  to  Paris  for 
a  week,  Bob,  and  see  Barty,  and  give  him 
this,  with  my  love." 

And  "this"  was  another  twenty-pound 
note.  He  had  never  given  me  such  a 
sum  in  my  life — not  a  quarter  of  it  ;  and 
"this"  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
tipped  Barty. 

Things  were  beginning  at  last  to  go 
well  with  him.  He  had  arranged  to  sell 
the  vintages  of  Bordeaux  and  Cham- 
pagne, as  well  as  those  of  Burgundy;  and 
was  dreaming  of  those  of  Germany  and 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Fortune  was  be- 
ginning to  smile  on  Barge  Yard,  and  ours 
was  to  become  the  largest  wine  business 
in  the  world — com  me  tout  un  chacun 
scait. 

I  started  for  Paris  that  very  night,  and 
knocked  at  Barty's  bedroom  door  by  six 
next  morning;  it  was  hardly  daylight — 
a  morning  to  be  remembered;  and  what 
a  breakfasting  at  Babet's,  after  a  rather 
cold  swim  in  the  Passy  school  of  natation, 
and  a  w  a  1  k  all  round  the  outside  of  the 
school  that  was  once  ours! 

Barty  looked  very  well,  but  very  thin, 
and  his  small  sprouting  beard  and  mus- 
tache had  quite  altered  the  character  of 
his  face.  I  shall  distress  my  lady  readers 
if  I  tell  them  the  alteration  was  not  an 
improvement;  so  I  won't. 

What  a  happy  week  that  was  to  me  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  imagination.  We 
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took  a  large  double-bedded  room  at  the 
Hotel  de  Lille  et  d' Albion  in  case  we 
might  want  to  smoke  and  talk  all  night; 
we  did,  I  think,  and  had  our  coffee 
brought  up  to  us  in  the  morning. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sen- 
sations of  a  young  man  going  back  to  his 
beloved  Paris  "after  five  years."  Tout  ca, 
c'est  de  l'histoire  ancienne.  And  Barty 
and  Paris  together — that  is  not  for  such 
a  pen  as  mine. 

I  showed  him  a  new  photograph  of 
Leah  Gibson — a  very  large  one  and  an 
excellent.  He  gazed  at  it  a  long  time 
with  his  magnifying-glass  and  without, 
all  his  keen  perceptions  on  the  alert;  and 
I  watched  his  face  narrowly. 

"My  eyes!  She  is  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  and  no  mistake!"  he  said,  with  a 
sigh.  "You  mustn't  let  her  slip  through 
your  fingers,  Bob!'1 

"How  about  that  toss?1'  said  I,  and 
laughed. 

"  Oh,  I  resign  my  claim;  she's  not  for 
the  likes  o'  me.  You're  going  to  be  a 
great  capitalist — a  citizen  of  credit  and 
renown.-  I'm  Mr.  Nobody,  of  nowhere. 
Go  in  and  win,  my  boy;  you  have  my  best 
wishes.  If  I  can  scrape  together  enough 
money  to  buy  myself  a  white  waistcoat 
and  a  decent  coat,  I'll  be  your  best  man; 
or  some  left-off  things  of  yours  might  do 
— we're  about  of  a  size,  aren't  we?  You've 
become  tres  bel  homme,  Bob — plutot  bel 
horn  me  que  joli  garcon,  hein?  That's 
what  women  are  fond  of :  English  women 
especially.  I'm  nowhere  now,  without 
my  uniform  and  the  rest.  Is  it  still 
Skinner  who  builds  for  you?  Good  old 
Skinner!    Mes  compliments !" 

This  simple  little  speech  took  a  hidden 
weight  off  my  mind  and  left  me  very 
happy.  I  confided  frankly  to  the  good 
Barty  that  no  Sally  in  any  alley  had 
ever  been  more  warmly  adored  by  any 
industrious  young  London  apprentice 
than  w7as  Leah  Gibson  by  me! 

' '  Qa  y  est,  alors !  Je  te  f e  1  i ci te  d'a vance 
et  je  garde  mes  larmes  pour  quand  tu 
seras  parti.  Allons  diner  chez  Babet: 
j'ai  soif  de  boire  a  ton  bonheur!" 

Before  I  left  we  met  an  English  artist 
he  had  known  at  the  British  Museum — 
an  excellent  fellow,  one  Walters,  who 
took  him  under  his  wing,  and  was  the 
means  of  his  entering  the  atelier  Trop- 
long  in  the  rue  des  Beiges  as  an  art  stu- 
dent. And  thus  Barty  began  his  art 
studies  in  a  proper  and  legitimate  way. 


It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  this 
should  never  have  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore. 

So  when  I  parted  with  the  dear  fellow 
things  were  looking  a  little  brighter  for 
him  too. 

All  through  the  winter  he  worked  very 
hard — the  first  to  come,  the  last  to  go; 
and  enjoyed  his  studio  life  thoroughly, 

Such  readers  as  I  am  likely  to  have 
will  not  require  to  be  told  what  the  inte- 
rior of  a  French  atelier  of  the  kind  is 
like,  nor  its  domestic  economy;  nor  will 
I  attempt  to  describe  all  the  fun  and  the 
frolic,  although  I  heard  it  all  from  Barty 
in  after-years,  and  very  good  it  was.  I 
almost  felt  I'd  studied  there  myself!  He 
was  a  prime  favorite — "  le  Beau  Josse- 
lin,"  as  he  was  called. 

He  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  had 
already  begun  to  work  in  colors  by  the 
spring.  He  made  many  friends,  but  led 
a  quiet,  industrious  life,  unrelieved  (as  far 
as  I  know)  by  any  of  those  light  episodes 
one  associates  with  student  life  in  Paris. 
His  principal  amusements  through  the 
long  winter  evenings  were  the  cafe  and 
the  brasserie,  mild  ecarte,  a  game  at  bill- 
iards or  dominoes,  and  long  talks  about 
art  and  literature  with  the  usual  unkempt 
young  geniuses  of  the  place  and  time — 
French,  English,  American. 

Then  he  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head 
to  go  to  Antwerp;  I  don't  know  who  in- 
fluenced him  in  this  direction,  but  I  ar- 
ranged to  meet  him  there  at  the  end  of 
April — and  we  spent  a  delightful  week 
together,  staying  at  the  "Grand  Labou- 
reur"  in  the  Place  de  Meer.  The  town 
was  still  surrounded  by  the  old  walls  and 
the  moat,  and  of  a  picturesqueness  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  pall. 

Twice  or  three  times  that  week  British 
tourists  and  travellers  landed  at  the 
quai  by  the  Place  Verte  from  The  Baron 
Osy — and  this  landing  was  Barty's  de- 
light. 

The  sight  of  fair,  fresh  English  girls, 
with  huge  crinolines,  and  their  hair  done 
up  in  chenille  nets,  made  him  long  for 
England  again,  and  the  sound  of  their 
voices  went  nigh  to  weakening  his  re- 
solve. But  he  stood  firm  to  the  last,  and 
saw  me  off  by  The  Baron.  I  felt  a 
strange  "serrement  de  cceur"  as  I  left 
him  standing  there,  so  linn,  as  if  lie  had 
been  put  "  au  piquet"  by  M.  Dumollard! 
and  so  thin  and  tall  and  slender — and  his 
boyish  face  so  grave.     Good  heavens! 
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how  much  alone  he  seemed,  who  was  so 
little  built  to  live  alone! 

It  is  really  not  too  much  to  say  that  I 
would  have  given  up  to  him  everything1 
I  possessed  in  the  world — every  blessed 
thing-!  except  Leah — and  Leah  was  not 
mine  to  give ! 

Now  and  again  Barty's  face  would 
take  on  a  look  so  ineffably,  pathetically, 
angelically  simple  and  childlike  that  it 
moved  one  to  the  very  depths,  and  made 
one  feel  like  father  and  mother  to  him  in 
one!  It  was  the  true  revelation  of  his  in- 
nermost soul,  which  in  many  ways  re- 
mained that  of  a  child  even  in  his  middle 
age  and  till  he  died.  All  his  life  he  never 
quite  put  away  childish  things ! 

I  really  believe  that  in  bygone  ages  he 
would  have  moved  the  world  with  that 
look,  and  been  another  Peter  the  Hermit! 

He  became  a  pupil  at  the  academy 
under  De  Keyser  and  Van  Lerius,  and 
worked  harder  than  ever. 

He  took  a  room  nearly  all  window  on 
a  second  floor  in  the  Marche  aux  GCufs, 
just  under  the  shadow  of  the  gigantic 
spire  which  rings  a  fragment  of  melody 
every  seven  minutes  and  a  half — and  the 
whole  tune  at  midnight,  fortissimo. 

He  laid  in  a  stock  of  cigars  at  less 
than  a  centime  apiece,  and  dried  them  in 
the  sun;  they  left  as  he  smoked  them  a 
firm  white  ash  two  inches  long;  and  he 
grew  so  fond  of  them  that  he  cared  to 
smoke  nothing  else. 

He  rose  before  the  dawn,  and  went  for 
a  swim  more  than  a  mile  away— got  to  the 
academy  at  six — worked  till  eight — break- 
fasted on  a  little  roll  called  a  pistolet,  and 
a  cup  of  coffee;  then  the  academy  again 
from  nine  till  twelve — when  dinner,  the 
cheapest  he  had  ever  known,  but  not  the 
worst.  Then  work  again  all  the  after- 
noon, copying  old  masters  at  the  Gallery. 
Then  a  cheap  supper,  a  long  walk  along 
the  quais  or  ramparts  or  outside — a  game 
of  dominoes,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  "  Ma- 
lines  "  or  "  Lou  vain  " — then  bed,  without 
invading  hordes — the  Flemish  are  as 
clean  as  the  Dutch;  and  there  he  would 
soon  smoke  and  read  himself  to  sleep  in 
spite  of  chimes  —  which  lull  you,  when 
once  you  get  "  achimatized,"  as  he  called 
it,  meaning  of  course  to  be  funny  :  a 
villanous  kind  of  fun — caught,  I  fear,  in 
Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury.  It  used  to 
rain  puns  in  the  City — especially  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  which  is  close  to  Barge 
Yard. 
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It  was  a  happy  life,  and  he  grew  to  like 
it  better  than  any  life  he  had  led  yet; 
besides,  he  improved  rapidly,  as  his  facili- 
ty was  great — for  painting  as  for  every- 
thing he  tried  his  hand  at. 

He  also  had  a  very  agreeable  social 
existence. 

One  morning  at  the  academy,  two  or 
three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  fellow-student — one  Tescheles 
— who  introduced  himself  as  an  old  pu- 
pil of  Troplong's  in  the  rue  des  Beiges. 
They  had  a  long  chat  in  French  about  the 
old  Paris  studio.  Among  other  things, 
Tescheles  asked  if  there  were  still  any 
English  there. 

"Oui"  —  says  Barty —  "un  nomme 
Val teres"  .... 

Barty  pronounced  this  name  as  if  it 
were  French;  and  noticed  that  Tescheles 
smiled,  exclaiming, 

"Parbleu,  ce  bon  Valteres — je  l'con- 
nais  bien !" 

Next  day  Tescheles  came  up  to  an  Eng- 
lish student  called  Fox  and  said, 

"  Well,  old  stick-in-the-mud,  how  are 
you  getting  on?" 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're 
an  Englishman?"  says  Barty  to  Tescheles. 

"Good  heavens!  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  are!  fancy  your  calling  poor  old 
Walters  Valteres  /" 

And  after  that  they  became  very  in- 
timate, and  that  was  a  good  thing  for 
Barty. 

The  polyglot  Tescheles  was  of  a  famous 
musical  family,  of  mixed  German  and 
Russian  origin,  naturalized  in  England 
and  domiciled  in  France  —  a  true  cos- 
mopolite and  a  wonderful  linguist,  be- 
sides being  also  a  cultivated  musician 
and  excellent  painter;  and  all  the  musi- 
cians, famous  or  otherwise,  that  passed 
through  Antwerp  made  his  rooms  a  fa- 
vorite resort  and  house  of  call.  And 
Barty  was  introduced  into  a  world  as 
delightful  to  him  as  it  was  new — and  to 
music  that  ravished  his  soul  with  a  novel 
enchantment:  Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner, 
Schumann — and  he  found  that  Schubert 
had  written  a  few  other  songs  besides  the 
famous  "Serenade"! 

One  evening  he  was  even  asked  if  he 
could  make  music  himself,  and  actually 
volunteered  to  sing — and  sang  that  fa- 
mous ballad  of  Balfe's  which  seems  des- 
tined to  become  immortal  in  this  country 
—  "When  other  lips".  .  .  alias,  "Then 
you'll  remember  me!" 
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Strange  to  say,  it  was  absolutely  new 
to  this  high  musical  circle,  but  they 
went  quite  mad  over  it;  and  the  beau- 
tiful melody  got  naturalized  from  that 
moment  in  Belgium  and  beyond,  and 
Barty  was  proclaimed  the  primo  tenore  of 
Antwerp— although  he  was  only  a  bary- 
tone ! 

A  fortnight  after  this  Barty  heard 
"When  other  lips"  played  by  the 
"Guides"  band  in  the  park  at  Brussels. 
Its  first  appearance  out  of  England — and 
all  through  him. 

Then  he  belonged  to  the  Antwerp 
"  Cercle  Artistique,"  where  he  made 
many  friends  and  was  very  popular,  as  I 
can  well  imagine. 

Thus  he  was  happier  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life;  but  for  one  thing  that 
plagued  him  now  and  again:  his  oft-re- 
curring desire  to  be  conscious  once  more 
of  the  north,  which  he  had  not  felt  for 
four  or  five  years. 

The  want  of  this  sensation  at  certain 
periods — especially  at  night — would  send 
a  chill  thrill  of  desolation  through  him 
like  a  wave;  a  wild  panic,  a  quick  agony, 
as  though  the  true  meaning  of  absolute 
loneliness  were  suddenly  realized  by  a 
lightning  flash  of  insight,  and  it  were  to 
last  for  ever  and  ever. 

This  would  pass  away  in  a  second  or 
two,  but  left  a  haunting  recollection  be- 
hind for  many  hours.  And  then  all  was 
again  sunshine,  and  the  world  was  made 
of  many  friends — and  solitude  was  im- 
possible evermore. 

One  memorable  morning  this  happi- 
ness received  a  check  and  a  great  horror 
befell  him.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
summer — just  before  the  vacation. 

With  a  dozen  others,  he  was  painting 
the  head  of  an  old  man  from  the  life, 
when  he  became  quite  suddenly  conscious 
of  something  strange  in  his  sight.  First 
lie  shut  his  left  eye  and  saw  with  his 
right  quite  perfectly;  then  he  shut  the 
right,  and  lo !  whatever  he  looked  at  with 
the  left  dwindled  to  a  vanishing  point 
and  became  invisible.  No  rubbing  or 
bathing  of  his  eye  would  alter  the  terri- 
ble fact,  and  he  knew  what  great  fear 
really  means,  for  the  first  time. 

Much  kind  concern  was  expressed,  and 
Van  Lerius  told  him  to  go  at  once  to  a 
Monsieur  Noiret,  a  professor  at  the  Cath- 


olic University  of  Lou  vain,  who  had  at- 
tended him  for  the  eyes,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  oculist  in 
Belgium. 

Barty  wrote  immediately  and  an  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  in  three  days 
he  saw  the  great  man,  half  professor, 
half  priest,  who  took  him  into  a  dark 
chamber  lighted  by  a  lamp  and  dilated 
his  pupil  with  atropine  and  looked  into 
his  eye  with  the  newly  discovered  "  oph- 
thalmoscope." 

Professor  Noiret  told  him  it  was  merely 
a  congestion  of  the  retina — for  which  no 
cause  could  be  assigned;  and  that  he 
would  be  cured  in  less  than  a  month. 
That  he  was  to  have  a  seton  let  into  the 
back  of  his  neck,  dry-cup  himself  on  the 
chest  and  thighs  night  and  morning,  and 
take  a  preparation  of  mercury  three  times 
a  day.  Also  that  he  must  go  to  the  sea- 
side immediately — and  he  recommended 
Ostend. 

Barty  told  him  that  he  was  an  impecu- 
nious art  student,  and  that  Ostend  was  a 
very  expensive  place. 

Noiret  considerately  recommended 
Blankenberghe,  which  was  cheap;  asked 
for  and  took  his  full  fee,  and  said,  with  a 
courtly  priestly  bow : 

"  If  you  are  not  cured,  come  back  in  a 
month.    Au  revoir  /" 

So  poor  Barty  had  the  seton  put  in  by 
a  kind  of  barber  -  surgeon,  and  was  told 
how  to  dress  it  night  and  morning;  got 
his  medicines  and  his  dry-cupping  appa- 
ratus, and  went  off  to  Blankenberghe 
quite  hopeful. 

And  there  things  happened  to  him 
which  I  really  think  are  worth  telling; 
in  the  first  place,  because,  even  if  they  did 
not  concern  Barty  Josselin,  they  should 
be  amusing  for  their  own  sake — that  is, 
if  I  could  only  tell  them  as  he  told  me 
afterwards;  and  I  will  do  my  best! 

And  then  he  wTas  nearing  the  end  of 
the  time  when  he  was  to  remain  as  other 
mortals  are.  His  new  life  was  soon  to 
open,  the  great  change  to  which  we  owe 
the  Barty  Josselin  who  has  changed  the 
world  for  us ! 

Besides,  this  is  a  biography — not  a 
novel — not  literature!  So  wThat  does  it 
matter  how  it's  written,  so  long  as  it's  all 
true ! 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  evolution  of  American  politics  is 
from  a  basis  of  things  to  a  basis  of 
persons.  We  began  our  government  on 
the  basis  of  property,  but  time  discloses 
that  man  is  the  chief  corner-stone.  Ev- 
idences of  the  transition  are  presented 
sometimes  unexpectedly,  as  in  the  objec- 
tion to  an  income  tax :  "If  this  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  men,  taxes  must  be  levied  on 
men,  and  not  on  property.  When  all 
men  are  taxed  according  to  fixed  and 
equitable  rules,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  the  burden  imposed  on  each 
individual,  the  government  rests  on  men, 
not  on  things." 

The  American  system  rests  fundamen- 
tally on  the  franchise.  All  our  constitu- 
tions and  laws  are  devices  to  enfranchise 
the  man  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  per- 
son having  communal  relations  in  a  civil 
corporation — the  town,  the  county,  the 
commonwealth,  or  the  nation. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  chief  strug- 
gle in  America  has  been, and  continues  to 
be,  the  struggle  for  the  franchise.  In  a 
democracy  every  human  interest  is  event- 
ually valued  as  a  political  force.  De- 
mocracy exposes  the  individual.  It  rests 
the  whole  case  of  civilization  upon  his  in- 
tegrity. Thus  it  follows  that  crafty  men 
may  substitute  a  political  device  for  integ- 
rity, and  witless  men  may  confuse  integ- 
rity with  the  device.  A  democracy  is  at 
the  mercy  of  ideas.  If  the  conduit  for 
their  currency  is  easy  and  open,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  an  upheaval  of  the  state. 
The  offices  in  commonwealth,  in  city, 
in  shire,  and  in  national  government  are 
safety-valves  in  our  democracy.  A  talk- 
ing Congress  is  less  destructive  than  a 
muzzled  populace.  Even  French  revolu- 
tions collapse  when  all  Paris  talks  free- 
ly. The  secret  of  government  is  to  en- 
franchise ideas.  Men  never  talk  and  fight 
at  the  same  time. 

In  theory  there  will  always  be  two  po- 
litical parties  in  a  democracy.  One  will 
construct  its  machinery  from  the  landless 
and  those  without  property.  It  will  pre- 
scribe wealth  for  those  who  can  take  it 
from  its  present  possessors.  Anew  order 
is  easier  than  the  old.  Indeed,  is  it  not 
easier  at  any  time  of  difficulty  to  begin 
anew  than  sedulously  to  carry  through 
the  original  plan?    This  is  the  party  of 


the  future;  the  party  by  amendment;  the 
party  for  change.  It  finds  the  world 
weary  of  the  old  reformers,  who  left  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  to  find  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  It  finds  thought  outrunning  per- 
formance; its  philosophy  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  discontent.  It  knows  that  the 
promise  of  pleasure,  of  wealth,  of  power, 
is  a  more  virtuous  incentive  than  present 
pain,  present  poverty,  or  present  weak- 
ness. It  will  be  destructive  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  constructive  of  the 
institutions  of  to-morrow.  It  lives  in  the 
future,  but  is  forced  to  collect  taxes  to-day. 
Could  it  free  its  disciples  from  these  pres- 
ent burdens,  there  would  be  but  one  party 
in  the  world.     It  is  founded  on  persons. 

The  other  party  has  a  long  memory. 
It  prefers  the  ease  of  conserving  to  the 
labor  of  destroying.  Men  pass  away; 
things  remain  longer;  ideas  only  are  im- 
mortal. It  therefore  builds  on  ideas,  and 
attempts  to  anchor  things  to  them.  The 
present  is  the  true  time.  What  has  been, 
will  be,  therefore  the  passing  populace 
may  pass  on.  Think  for  them,  furnish 
them  labor,  protect  them, but  anchor  them 
to  real  things.  Identify  their  interests 
with  the  interests  of  the  state.  Repair, 
but  destroy  not.  Enfranchise  men  as 
thinking  creatures,  as  ideas  in  the  flesh. 
Only  little  ideas  can  ruin  the  common- 
wealth. Therefore  the  great  teacher,  the 
great  school,  the  great  builder,  the  great 
industry,  the  great  state.  To  enfranchise 
little  minds  is  to  turn  into  the  streets  men 
who  squeak  and  gibber.  Secure  the  means 
for  practical  intelligence  before  placing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude. 
Then  is  the  state  secure. 

These  twTo  parties  have  made  our  polit- 
ical history.  At  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  conservative  party  was  in  power ; 
at  the  close  of  this  century  the  radical 
party  is  in  power.  The  revolution  has 
been  from  government  founded  on  prop- 
erty to  government  founded  on  persons. 

In  nature  the  processes  of  evolution  are 
marked  by  the  emergence  of  types.  It  is 
so  in  the  evolution  of  government,  for 
government  is  a  natural  process.  In  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  American  governments  wen- 
evolved,  the  two  types  of  political  evolu- 
tion were  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  Ham- 
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ilton's  ideas  of  government  rest  on  two 
propositions — that  government  is  a  device 
of  checks  and  balances,  created  by  a  few 
thoughtful  men,  and,  under  their  control, 
supported  by  many  less  thoughtful  men, 
who  are  protected  by  the  device,  and  pros- 
pered in  their  affairs  as  a  compensation 
for  their  support ;  and  secondly,  that  prop- 
erty is  the  basis  of  government.  The  New 
England  formulation  of  the  Hamiltonian 
idea  is:  ''Government  shall  be  one  of 
laws,  not  one  of  men." 

Jefferson's  ideas  of  government  rest 
also  on  two  main  propositions — that  gov- 
ernment is  probably  a  necessary  device, 
of  which  the  more  you  have  the  worse 
you  are  off;  and  that  government  is 
founded  on  persons. 

Between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  is 
Franklin,  whose  concept  of  government 
is  that  "a  general  government  is  neces- 
sary for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment but  may  be  a  blessing  to  the 
people  if  well  administered." 

The  eighteenth  century  was  the  century 
of  modern  political  theories.  Their  influ- 
ence is  seen  in  the  language  of  all  the 
American  and  French  constitutions  of 
that  time.  Voltaire  set  the  pace  for 
France,  Jefferson  for  America;  and  Jef- 
ferson is  commonly  called,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  father  of  American  democracy. 
Hamilton's  and  Jefferson's  theories  of 
government  have  been  subjected  for  a 
century  to  the  severe  test  which,  in 
Franklin's  opinion,  discloses  whether  a 
government  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  its 
people — the  test  of  administration.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  been  spent  in  ad- 
ministering the  political  theories  of  the 
eighteenth.  The  process  has  been  one  of 
evolution,  marked  by  the  emergence  of 
two  administrative  types — Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

When  Webster  died,  Lincoln  was  in  his 
forty-fourth  year.  These  years  were  the 
years  of  Webster's  influence  and  fame. 
His  orations  had  become  a  part  of  the 
world's  literature;  his  eloquence  had  be- 
come the  glory  of  the  nation.  Yet  no 
trace  of  Webster's  influence  on  Lincoln 
exists.  The  man,  the  voice,  the  argument, 
seem  never  to  have  become  part  of  Lin- 
coln's world.  Other  public  men  of  Lin- 
coln's and  of  a  later  generation  have 
made  a  study  of  Webster.  It  is  not 
known  that  Lincoln  ever  read  a  line  of 
his  speeches.  The  obscure  Lincoln  was 
as  unconscious  of  Webster  as  Webster 


was  unconscious  of  the  plain  lawyer  of 
Sangamon  County. 

Had  they  known  each  other,  it  may  be 
said,  they  would  have  remained  strangers. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  know  each  other  as  now  the  world 
knows  each  of  them.  Each  was  a  type 
in  the  administrative  evolution  of  popu- 
lar government.  Webster  was  admired, 
but  not  loved  or  profoundly  trusted  by 
the  people.  Lincoln  trusted  the  people, 
and  therefore  the  people  trusted  him. 

Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  and  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address,  the  one  the 
longest,  the  other  the  shortest,  speech  of 
its  kind  in  our  history,  are  also  the  most 
famed.  Lincoln's  is  lofty  in  sentiment 
and  faultless  in  form ;  Webster's,  less  per- 
fect in  form,  is  equally  lofty  in  senti- 
ment, and  the  sentiment  of  each,  "  dear 
to  every  American  heart,"  is  the  liberty 
and  union  of  the  nation.  Of  all  utter- 
ances in  America  during  this  century  we 
would  least  willingly  let  these  two  utter- 
ances die.  We  cherish  them  because  they 
embody  the  dominant  cause  of  the  cen- 
tury in  America — "Whether  the  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  can  long  endure."  This  has  been 
the  administrative  question  of  American 
democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century — a 
question  that  compelled  answer  just  as 
the  century  had  lost  its  youth  and  was 
entering  upon  its  responsible  manhood; 
a  question  which  the  America  of  Webster 
asked,  and  which,  ten  years  later,  the 
America  of  Lincoln  answered. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  that  question 
and  to  appreciate  that  answer  if  we  fol- 
low the  evolution  of  the  franchise-during 
those  four-and-forty  years.  The  United 
States  in  1789,  when  its  Constitution  was 
adopted,  was  a  limited  democracy.  So, 
too,  were  the  commonwealths.  The  latter 
continued  limited  democracies  for  one  gen- 
eration ;  the  United  States  for  two.  The 
limitation  was  of  the  franchise.  Jeffer-  . 
son  theorized  that  a  man  should  vote 
because  he  is  a  man.  The  conserva- 
tive party  interpreted  the  franchise  as  the 
privilege  of  men  who,  by  long  residence, 
if  they  were  not  to  the  manor  born,  by 
religious  belief,  and  by  the  possession  of 
property  could  be  intrusted  with  so  valu- 
able a  privilege. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  those  who 
questioned  the  justice  of  these  qualifica- 
tions were  considered  anarchists.  Long 
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residence  was  necessary  to  enable  the  elec- 
tor to  understand  communal  interests.  A 
religious  qualification  was  necessary  as  a 
deterrent  of  crime.  A  property  qualifi- 
cation was  necessary  as  a  safe  anchor  for 
the  state. 

These  qualifications  limited  the  elector- 
ate; similar  qualifications,  more  exacting", 
limited  candidature.  Government  was 
controlled  and  administered  by  the  few. 
It  was  government  of  the  few,  by  the 
few,  for  the  many.  On  the  return  of 
America  to  a  peace  footing,  in  1783,  a 
counter-revolution  began.  A  similar 
counter-revolution  followed  the  second 
war  with  England,  the  Mexican,  and  the 
civil  war.  These  counter-revolutions  in- 
volved the  franchise.  By  1810  the  first 
had  nearly  obliterated  the  religious  quali- 
fication of  the  right  to  vote.  It  did  not 
obliterate  a  quasi-religious  test,  as  a  "  be- 
lief in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments," before  they  could  serve  on 
juries  or  be  witnesses;  or  "a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being "  before 
they  could  be  eligible  to  office.  These 
qualifications,  peculiar  to  the  Southern 
States  from  1835  to  1868,  awaited  the  coun- 
ter-revolution that  followed  the  civil  war, 
when,  save  in  three,  they  were  abolished. 
Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Priestley,  written 
from  Passy  in  1784,  spoke  of  the  quasi-re- 
ligious test  at  that  time  required  by  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania:  "The  evil 
of  it  is  less,  as  no  inhabitant  nor  officer  of 
the  government,  except  members  of  As- 
sembly, are  required  to  make  the  declara- 
tion." 

Jefferson  had  let  loose  the  idea  that 
was  to  change  the  state.  "The  error 
seems  not  sufficiently  eradicated  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  acts 
of  the  body,  are  subject  to  the  coercion  of 
the  laws.  But  our  rulers  can  have  au- 
thority over  such  natural  rights  only  as 
we  have  submitted  to  them.  The  rights 
of  conscience  we  never  submitted  ;  we 
could  not  submit.  We  are  answerable 
for  them  to  our  God.  The  legitimate 
powers  of  government  extend  to  such 
acts  only  as  are  injurious  to  others.  But 
it  does  me  no  injury  for  my  neighbor  to 
say  there  are  twenty  gods  or  no  god.  It 
neither  picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my 
leg.  If  it  be  said  his  testimony  in  a 
court  of  justice  cannot  be  relied  on,  reject 
it  then,  and  be  the  stigma  on  him.  Con- 
straint may  make  him  worse  by  making 
him  ahypocrite,but  it  will  never  make  him 


a  truer  man.  It  may  fix  him  obstinate- 
ly in  his  errors,  but  will  not  cure  them. 
Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  ef- 
fectual agents  against  error;  the  way  to 
silence  religious  disputes  is  to  take  no 
notice  of  them."  The  application  of 
these  liberal  ideas  has  abolished  religious 
tests  in  this  country,  save  in  four  com- 
monwealths, and  their  Constitutions  were 
made  a  generation  ago. 

By  1820  the  struggle  for  the  franchise 
was  the  chief  issue  before  the  coun- 
try. In  that  year  the  political  reformers 
in  Massachusetts,  led  by  Levi  Lincoln, 
sought  to  change  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate  from  property  to 
persons.  Very  distinguished  were  the 
men  who  in  the  Convention  of  that  year 
opposed  that  innovation.  Most  venerable 
in  years  and  service  was  John  Adams,  the 
author  of  the  Constitution  which  they 
were  called  to  amend.  He  asserted  that 
the  great  object  of  government  is  to  make 
property  secure,  and  quoted  freely  from 
classic  history  to  show  that  "  by  destroy- 
ing the  balance  between  property  and 
numbers,  and  in  consequence,  a  torrent 
of  popular  commotion  broke  in  and  des- 
olated the  republic  of  Athens."  To 
change  the  basis  of  representation  in 
Massachusetts  would  cause  a  like  desola- 
tion. In  these  opinions  Adams  was  sup- 
ported by  Justice  Story,  but  by  none  so 
ably  or  successfully  as  by  Webster,  who 
spoke  at  length  on  "  property  the  basis  of 
government."  So  satisfactory  was  this 
speech  to  Webster  that  a  week  later  he 
incorporated  it  in  his  Plymouth  oration. 
The  world  has  long  been  familiar  with 
this  classic.  Its  leading  passages  now 
seem  to  belong  to  the  political  concepts 
of  ancient  times.  "If  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  be  to  found  government  on 
property,  and  that  it  should  look  to  those 
who  hold  property  for  its  protection,  it  is 
entirely  just  that  property  should  have 
its  due  weight  and  consideration  in  po- 
litical arrangements.  Life  and  personal 
liberty  are  no  doubt  to  be  protected  by 
law;  but  property  is  also  to  be  protected 
by  law,  and  is  the  fund  out  of  which  the 
means  for  protecting  life  and  liberty  are 
usually  furnished." 

Against  Adams  and  Story  and  Web- 
ster, Levi  Lincoln  and  his  political  asso- 
ciates spoke  in  vain.  Webster's  speech 
Avas  supposed  to  be  unanswerable.  The 
answer  slowly  came,  however,  from  many 
voices — not  like  his,  commanding  the  ear 
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of  the  nation,  but  such  as  are  called  ob- 
scure and  feeble.  For  sixteen  years  these 
voices  gathered  strength.  In  1836  Web- 
ster was  paying  his  respects,  as  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Legislature 
which  had  elected  him.  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  under  discussion 
as  he  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  House.  A  Democratic  mem- 
ber was  making  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  idea  that  property  is  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernment. Had  not  Webster  forever  set- 
tled that  controversy  in  the  convention 
of  1820?  Before  he  left  the  chamber  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  was  ratified  by  the  people  at  the 
following  November  election. 

A  year  later,  in  New  York,  the  strug- 
gle for  the  franchise  involved  the  aboli- 
tion of  property  qualifications,  the  short- 
ening of  the  term  of  residence  to  become 
an  elector,  and  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  persons  of  color.  Tompkins, 
then  just  from  two  terms  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  was  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  leader  of  the  party  favoring 
the  extension.  There  were  Federalists 
and  Democrats  who  opposed  the  innova- 
tion. Such  Federalists  as  Chancellor 
Kent  and  Rufus  King,  members  of  the 
convention,  opposed  what  was  then  called 
universal  suffrage — a  suffrage  stripped  of 
a  property  qualification — and  they  were 
joined  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  famous 
lieutenant  of  the  most  famous  Democrat 
of  this  century.  These  agreed  that  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  should  repre- 
sent property;  the  other,  persons.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
persons  of  color  was  grounded  on  fear. 
It  would  endanger  the  State.  Their  loyal- 
ty could  not  be  relied  on.  Rufus  King 
pointed  out  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
exclusion.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  "  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States."  In  Massachusetts,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  Vermont,  persons  of  color  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  voting.  If  a  citi- 
zen formerly  of  one  of  these  States  moved 
into  New  York,  became  a  citizen,  and 
obeyed  the  laws,  how  could  he  be  excluded 
from  the  right  to  vote?  The  convention 
replied  by  inserting  in  the  Constitution 
a  clause  enabling  male  persons  of  color, 
qualified  by  a  three  years'  residence  in  the 
State  and  the  possession  of  property  of 
the  value  of  $250,  to  vote.    For  a  white 


man  no  property  qualification  was  re- 
quired, and  a  residence  of  but  one  year. 
The  race  question  had  permanently  en- 
tered Americau  politics.  Of  course  only 
free  male  persons  of  color  were  intended 
in  this  extension  of  the  franchise.  In 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont slavery  had  been  unlawful  for  near- 
ly half  a  century.  In  other  Northern 
States  it  was  lawful  in  1820. 

Ten  years  later  the  struggle  for  the 
franchise  was  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  Rich- 
mond convention.  Eighty  thousand 
white  male  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were 
disfranchised  by  the  property  qualifica- 
tion in  the  Constitution  of  1776.  The 
ideas  of  these  non-freeholders  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  memorial  from  the  non- 
freeholders  of  Richmond.  Chief- Justice 
Marshall  presented  it,  but  voted  against 
its  favorable  consideration.  Two  ex -Pre- 
sidents of  the  United  States,  James  Mad- 
ison and  James  Monroe,  and  a  future 
President,  John  Tyler,  also  members  of 
this  convention,  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  freehold  qualification.  Like  John 
Adams  in  the  Massachusetts  convention, 
like  Kent  and  King  in  New  York,  like 
all  American  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Madison  and  Monroe  drew  their 
premises  and  political  analogies  from  the 
history  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  repub- 
lics. The  separation  of  government  from 
its  true  basis,  property  in  land,  would  de- 
stroy the  state. 

Monroe,  too  feeble  in  health  to  continue 
as  presiding  officer,  made  his  last  public 
utterance  an  expostulation  against  the  ex- 
tension. The  best  evidence  of  attachment 
to  the  country,  he  thought,  was  "some 
hold  in  the  territory  itself;  some  interest 
in  the  soil ;  something  that  we  own,  not  as 
passengers  or  voyagers,  who  have  no  prop- 
erty in  the  State,  and  nothing  to  bind  them 
to  it.  The  object  is  to  give  firmness  and 
permanency  to  our  attachment.  And 
these  (that  is,  property  qualifications)  are 
the  best  means  by  which  it  may  be  accom- 
plished. These  transient  passengers  may 
be  foreigners.  .  .  .  Ours  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  ....  but  the  whole  system 
is  as  yet  an  experiment;  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  such  a  government  can  be 
maintained."  And  he  thought  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  to  non-freeholders  too 
dangerous  an  innovation.  The  poor  man 
should  be  induced  to  use  exertions  which 
would  soon  obtain  for  him  the  right  of 
voting. 
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But  the  man  on  whose  words  the  conven- 
tion hung  was  Madison,  and  he  thought 
the  rights  of  property  and  persons  were 
inseparable.  Property  was  reliable ;  men 
were  not.  If  universal  suffrage  wTere 
granted,  the  majority  would  not  sufficient- 
ly respect  the  rights  of  the  minority.  The 
convention  supported  Marshall,  Madison, 
and  Monroe.  The  petitioning  non-free- 
holders found  no  advocate  so  eloquent  as 
their  own  memorial.  The  mere  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  gave  no  superior  right 
to  the  suffrage.  The  great  charter  of 
American  government  declared  "  that 
all  men  by  nature  are  free  and  equal 
and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of 
which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of 
society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact  de- 
prive or  divest  their  posterity."  The 
venerated  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  of  the  Act  of  Religious 
Freedom  had  fully  set  forth  the  rights 
of  man.  Deprived  of  their  political  rights, 
the  eighty  thousand  non-freeholders  might 
become  a  dangerous  class.  They  were  the 
mechanics  and  artificers  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
had  forced  the  young  men  of  Virginia  to 
migrate  to  Western  States,  where  such  re- 
strictions were  not  tolerated.-  Therefore 
they  thought  themselves  justly  entitled  to 
the  right  to  vote.  The  convention  thought 
otherwise,  and  the  freehold  qualification 
continued  in  Virginia  twenty  years  more. 
The  vigorous  appeal  of  the  non- free- 
holders of  Richmond  suggests  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  that  political  whirl- 
wind which  swept  over  this  country  at 
the  time  of  General  Jackson's  election. 
It  was  called  by  those  who  directed  the 
storm  "  the  uprising  of  a  free  people."  It 
was  the  political  prelude  to  the  era  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  into  which  the  country  was 
passing. 

But  a  serious  obstacle  was  in  the  way. 
What  shall  be  the  law  of  the  franchise  in 
a  democracy  in  which  persons  are  also 
property  ?  Either  persons  must  cease 
being  property  or  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy must  be  abandoned. 

The  bridgeless  gulf  between  Webster 
and  Lincoln  was  becoming  apparent. 
The  doctrine  Webster  advocated  never 
prevailed  outside  of  the  original  States. 
Proportional  popular  representation  has 
become  the  basis  for  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Senatorial  differs  from 
the  Assembly  district  only  in  size. 

In  the  slaveholding  States  the  property 


basis  of  government  longer  affected  na- 
tional politics.  When  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  framed,  Gorham 
of  Massachusetts  said  if  property  voted 
in  the  South  it  should  vote  in  the  North. 
The  houses  and  cattle  of  Massachusetts 
should  be  counted  as  well  as  the  slaves  of 
South  Carolina. 

Two -fifths  of  a  slave  was  property, 
three -fifths  was  person.  The  anomaly 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  democracy  in 
which  it  prevailed.  President  Monroe's 
doubt  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  in 
1830  was  characteristic  of  all  American 
statesmen  till  slavery  was  abolished. 

North  Carolina  in  1835,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1838,  in  revising  their  eighteenth- 
century  Constitutions,  were  compelled  to 
consider  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
free  male  persons  of  color.  Each  State 
refused,  and  for  the  same  reason.  There 
was  no  precedent;  the  State  would  be 
overrun  by  negroes ;  they  were  incapable 
of  becoming  intelligent  citizens;  social 
equality  could  not  be  extended  to  them, 
and  to  extend  political  equality  would 
only  precipitate  a  revolution;  they  al- 
ready enjoyed  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  and  were  quite  as  well  off  as 
they  could  expect  to  be.  If  given  the 
franchise,  they  would  become  the  crea- 
tures of  designing  men,  and  the  State 
would  suffer.  Michigan  in  1835,  though 
in  convention  unanimously  agreeing  to 
the  clause  forbidding  slavery,  with  almost 
equal  unanimity  refused  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  free  persons  of  color.  Wis- 
consin in  1847,  after  adopting  an  abolition 
clause,  refused  them  franchise  as  Michi- 
gan had  done  twelve  years  before,  and 
further  refused  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  electors  of  the  State.  Illinois  in 
1818,  and  again  in  1848,  limited  the  suf- 
frage to  white  males,  though  declaring 
slavery  unlawful,  and  slave  indentures 
void.  Ohio  in  1850  pursued  a  similar 
course.  Indiana  a  year  later  made  it 
a  penal  offence  to  encourage  negroes  or 
mulattoes  to  settle  in  the  State,  the  fines 
paid  in  to  constitute  a  fund  wherewith 
the  State  might  transport  such  persons  of 
color  as  would  consent  to  go.  Tennessee 
in  1835  included  free  persons  of  color  as 
possible  members  of  her  electorate.  The 
Western  States  "admitted  from  1846  to 
1858,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  Kansas  —  all  free  States — 
denied  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
the  free  African.    Oregon  in  its  Consti- 
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tution  practically  forbade  him  to  come. 
The  African  was  disfranchised  in  the 
North  and  enslaved  in  the  South.  Save 
as  productive  property,  the  hand  of  man 
was  turned  against  him.  His  condition 
was  held  to  be  morally  axiomatic,  and 
expressive  of  the  will  of  God.  It  was  an- 
other emphasis  of  the  presumptuous  doc- 
trine, less  heard  of  in  late  years  than  for- 
merly— Populi  vox,  Dei  vox. 

Meanwhile  other  phases  of  the  suffrage 
were  under  discussion.  In  1846  the  de- 
bate began  in  New  York  in  favor  of  its 
extension  to  woman.  Four  years  later  a 
resolution,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Con- 
vention favoring  the  extension.  It  was 
too  unprecedented  to  be  treated  seriously. 
Its  seven  defenders  made  no  campaign 
in  its  behalf.  One  ventured  the  opinion 
that  women  ought  to  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity with  men  in  education,  in  the 
control  of  their  property,  in  work  and 
wages,  and  the  franchise. 

To  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  wo- 
man-suffrage question  in  American  pol- 
itics, the  conditions  of  life  in  1850  were 
favorable.  Her  toil  helped  to  clear  off 
mortgages  from  the  farm,  to  educate  the 
children ;  to  carry  on  business ;  to  manage 
property;  to  support  schools,  churches, 
and  newspapers;  to  make  social  life  pos- 
sible ;  and  to  develop  the  great  West. 
There  the  franchise  was  first  granted  her. 

The  new  phases  of  woman's  activity 
signified  new  economic  adjustments  in 
American  life  certain  to  have  a  political 
effect.  The  adjustment  signified  that  her 
industrial  freedom  must  be  declared,  and 
her  industrial  necessitated  her  political 
freedom. 

In  1853,  in  Massachusetts,  a  petition 
signed  by  two  thousand  women  was  re- 
ferred by  the  convention  then  in  session 
to  its  Committee  on  the  Franchise,  of 
which  Amasa  Walker  was  chairman.  The 
petition  asked  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  women.  The  committee  in  its 
report  begged  to  be  excused  from  consid- 
ering the  request.  The  petition,  as  far  as 
the  committee  knew,  was  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Nor  would  the  committee  argue 
the  case.  Of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
women  in  Massachusetts,  but  one  in  a 
hundred  had  signed  tne  petition.  This 
all  women  in  the  State  had  been  free  to 
do.  That  they  had  not  signed  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  they  did  not  care  to 
sign,  and  that  in  their  opinion,  as  it  was 


also  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  they 
were  already  duly  represented  by  their 
husbands,  their  brothers,  and  their  sons. 
And  the  convention  dismissed  the  peti- 
tioners, "having  given  them  a  careful 
hearing." 

Webster  passed  away  with  that  vision 
before  him  that  did  "sear  his  eyeballs." 
It  was  the  fearful  vision  which  had  been 
before  him  for  twenty  years — a  vision  of 
"  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of 
a  once  glorious  Union;  States  dissevered, 
discordant,  belligerent;  a  land  rent  with 
civil  feuds,  drenched  in  fraternal  blood." 
His  last  great  public  utterance,  the  7th  of 
March  speech,  applied  ideas  expressed  by 
him  thirty  years  before,  that  property,  not 
persons,  is  the  basis  of  government,  and 
now  his  application  tended  to  strengthen 
slavery.  Five  years  after  his  death  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  carried  the  polit- 
ical doctrine  involved  in  Webster's  idea 
presumptively  to  its  final  judicial  inter- 
pretation. By  this  decision  the  African 
even  lost  his  three-fifths  claim  to  person- 
ality. 

More  than  any  other  utterance  made  by 
any  body  of  American  officials  down  to 
the  day  of  its  delivery,  this  stirred  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  an  examination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  American  democracy.  If  this 
decision  was  true,  democracy  was  a  mis- 
nomer; all  white  men  were  slave-catch- 
ers, all  slaves  mere  personal  property. 
The  nation  at  once  detected  the  moral 
incongruity  of  the  decision.  In  the  court 
of  national  conscience  this  decision  was 
reversed ;  and  its  legal  effect  was  soon  cut 
short  by  the  sword. 

The  war  was  essentially  an  industrial 
struggle — a  struggle  between  free  labor 
and  the  masters  of  slave  labor.  The 
emancipation  of  negro  slaves  was  a  war 
measure,  and  conferred  no  political  privi- 
leges upon  the  freed  men.  As  the  nation- 
al army  restored  civil  order  in  the  South- 
ern States  after  the  close  of  the  war,  op- 
portunity came  for  the  reconstruction  of 
their  governments.  And  first  in  Louisi- 
ana, whose  loyal  people,  in  1864,  elected 
Michael  Halm  Governor.  On  the  13th  of 
March  President  Lincoln  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Halm,  congratulating  him  on  hav- 
ing fixed  his  name  in  history  as  the  first 
free  State  Governor  of  Louisiana:  "  Now 
you  are  about  to  have  a  convention,  which, 
among  other  things,  will  probably  define 
the  elective  franchise,  I  barely  suggest, 
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for  your  private  consideration,  whether 
some  of  the  colored  people  may  not  be 
let  in;  as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelli- 
gent, and  especially  those  who  have  fought 
gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They  would  prob- 
ably help  in  some  trying  time  to  come  to 
keep  the  jewel  of  liberty  in  the  family  of 
freedom." 

Probably  this  was  the  first  suggestion 
of  its  kind  from  the  President.  In  re- 
sponse to  it  the  Louisiana  convention  of 
1864,  kept  in  order  with  difficulty  by  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  its  president  and  its 
sergeant-at-arms,  abolished  slavery,  and 
empowered  the  Legislature  to  extend  the 
suffrage  to  such  other  persons,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  as  by  military  service, 
by  taxation  to  support  the  government, 
or  by  intellectual  fitness,  might  be  deemed 
entitled  to  vote,  thus  embodying  Lincoln's 
suggestion. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  other 
States  attempted  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, but  they  refused  to  extend  political 
rights  to  negroes.  South  Carolina  not 
only  denied  them  these  rights,  but  refused 
to  include  them  in  the  apportionment  of 
representation.  As  the  right  to  vote  em- 
anates from  the  State,  four  millions  of 
persons,  comprising  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  of  males  twenty -one 
years  of  age  and  over,  were  thus  excluded 
from  political  rights  and  from  representa- 
tion. The  race  problem  became  at  once 
a  national  issue.  Its  solution  was  the 
work  of  that  counter-revolution  which 
followed  the  civil  war. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1865,  President 
Johnson  wrote  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
or of  Mississippi,  W.  L.  Sharkey :  "  If  you 
could  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  all 
persons  of  color  who  can  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  English 
and  write  their  names,  and  to  all  persons 
of  color  who  own  real  estate  valued  at 
not  less  than  $250  and  pay  taxes  thereon, 
you  would  completely  disarm  the  adver- 
sary and  set  an  example  the  other  States 
would  follow.  This  you  can  do  with  per- 
fect safety,  and  you  thus  place  the  South- 
ern States,  in  reference  to  free  persons  of 
color,  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  free 
States."  But  Mississippi  declined  to  fol- 
low the  suggestion,  though,  twenty-five 
years  later,  it  followed  it  almost  literally, 
but  for  a  different  purpose. 

A  struggle  over  the  franchise  thus  be- 
gan between  the  reconstructed  States  and 
Congress.     The  Constitutions  made  in 
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the  conventions  of  1865  were  declared  by 
Congress  to  be  illegal  and  void.  The  re- 
construction acts  of  1867,  affirming  that 
illegality,  provided  that  qualified  electors 
in  the  designated  Confederate.  States — 
Virginia  being  subject  to  a  special  act — 
upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
being  duly  registered,  might  elect  dele- 
gates to  constitutional  conventions.  Each 
could  then  frame  a  supreme  law,  which, 
if  approved  by  Congress,  should  become 
the  State  Constitution.  The  condition 
imposed  was  the  ratification  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  giving  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  qualified  persons,  irrespective 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Thus  the  national  govern- 
ment compelled  the  reconstructed  States 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  colored 
race,  and  to  include  it  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation.  In  the  recon- 
struction conventions  of  1868, except  South. 
Carolina,  a  firm  protest  was  made.  The 
protest  in  Arkansas  was  typical  of  the 
feeling  throughout  the  South.  The  inev- 
itable result  of  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  the  negro — so  ran  this  protest — 
"would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  white 
man's  government  of  our  fathers,  and  an 
erection  of  an  Africanized  government  in 
its  stead.  The  negro  is  not  the  equal  of 
the  white  man.  In  mind  and  body  the 
differences  are  striking,  numerous,  and 
insurmountable.  Four  thousand  years 
ago  he  was  exactly  what  he  is  to-day. 
All  history  demonstrates  his  utter  inca- 
pacity for  self-government,  and  his  utter 
want  of  appreciation  of  free  institutions. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  our  own  experience 
and  the  teachings  of  history  inexorably 
point  to  this  dreadful  result.  The  in- 
vesting of  an  inferior  race  with  social 
and  political  equality  is  the  stepping- 
stone  to  miscegenation,  and  the  conse- 
quent utter  deterioration  and  degeneracy 
of  the  dominant  race.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  political  equality  (politically 
that  equality  resulting  from  the  indis- 
criminate exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise) will  result  in  social  equality,  un- 
less, in  the  throes  and  conflicts  which 
will  inevitably  precede  the  new  order  of 
things,  one  or  the  other  of  the  races  per- 
ishes from  the  earth." 

No  expression  of  this  kind  came  from 
South  Carolina,  because  its  second  recon- 
struction convention  was  composed  chief- 
ly of  colored  men.  In  Charleston,  where, 
eight  years  before,  the  first  secession  con- 
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vention,  composed  of  slave-owners,  had 
declared  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
there  assembled  now  another,  to  which 
some  lately  slaves  were  delegates.  For- 
mer masters  were  disfranchised,  and  de- 
clared incapable  either  of  being  members 
of  the  convention  or  of  expressing  any 
opinion  of  its  work  by  their  votes. 

Never  before  was  there  so  sudden,  so 
vast  a  change  in  a  democracy,  the  former 
slave  making  the  supreme  law  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Orr,  an  ex-Speaker  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives,  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  secession  convention 
of  1860  (now  provisionally  Governor  and 
declaring  himself  henceforth  a  Union 
man),  urged  the  delegates  to  be  mag- 
nanimous, to  provide  for  public  educa- 
tion, and  to  prescribe  educational  qualifi- 
cation. He  told  them  that  they  did  not 
represent  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  vir- 
tue of  South  Carolina,  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  its  people — mean- 
ing the  white  population.  He  might  have 
added  that  were  it  not  for  the  national 
troops  patrolling  the  State  and  guarding 
the  convention,  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  commonwealth  would  quickly  disperse 
the  delegates  (nicknamed  "the  menagerie" 
by  the  whites)  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. But  this  he  did  not  say;  the  con- 
vention completed  its  work  in  peace,  and 
the  Constitution  which  it  framed  contin- 
ued the  supreme  law  of  South  Carolina 
until  1896 — the  only  reconstruction  Con- 
stitution that  endured  a  generation.  The 
suggestions  of  the  Governor  respecting 
schools  and  magnanimity  were  carefully 
followed,  but  no  educational  qualification 
was  prescribed.  One  was  discussed  at 
length,  but  the  delegates  took  their  stand 
on  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  and 
their  personal  fears.  One  member  summed 
all  objections :  the  colored  race  had  been 
disfranchised  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
in  America,  and  now  negroes  were  going 
to  vote. 

The  history  of  South  Carolina  since 
1868  has  proved  the  truth  of  Franklin's 
major  premise  in  government — that  the 
Constitution  of  a  State  is  determined  not 
by  its  language,  but  by  its  administration. 

Congress  approved  the  Constitutions  of 
1868,  and  soon  after  readmitted  the  South- 
ern States.  Of  that  ■ '  civil  and  social  war  " 
which  followed  for  ten  years,  it  is  unjust 
to  speak  till  after  exhaustive  study  of  the 
period.     The  struggle  for  the  franchise 


was  not  over  in  the  South.  In  1890  Mis- 
sissippi, openly  avowing  its  purpose  to  dis- 
franchise the  negro  and  to  secure  white 
supremacy  forever  in  the  State,  promul- 
gated a  new  Constitution. 

The  convention  discussed  several  plans : 
plural  suffrage,  based  upon  property;  a 
property  qualification  of  $250;  an  educa- 
tional qualification  like  that  proposed  in 
1865  by  President  Johnson,  save  that  the 
Constitution  to  be  read  should  be  the  Con- 
stitution of  Mississippi;  total  exclusion  of 
the  African  race  from  the  suffrage,  and 
proportional  relinquishment  of  represen- 
tation in  Congress;  and  woman  suffrage. 

An  influential  journal  in  the  State  de- 
clared that  the  introduction  and  consid- 
eration of  a  clause  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  had  weakened  public  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  convention  to  grap- 
ple successfully  with  the  grave  problems 
before  it.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  woman  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
white  supremacy  in  the  State  was  a 
dernier  ressort,  a  sacrifice  made  on  the 
ground  that  necessity  knows  no  law. 
The  white  men  of  the  State  could  main- 
tain white  supremacy. 

A  property  qualification  was  rejected  be- 
cause it  would  disqualify  as  many  whites 
as  blacks.  An  educational  qualification 
was  adopted,  after  much  opposition.  Ev- 
ery elector  must  be  able  to  read  any  sec- 
tion of  the  State  Constitution,  or  to  under- 
stand it  when  read  to  him,  or  give  it  a 
reasonable  interpretation.  The  election 
officer  who  decides  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  interpretation  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

As  the  Constitution  was  not  submitted 
to  a  popular  vote,  the  clause  escaped  de- 
feat. 

When  from  the  State  Constitutions  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  obliterated  the 
word  "white,"  only  six  States  had  con- 
ferred the  franchise  on  persons  of  color. 
Congress,  with  absolute  authority  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  never  conferred  it. 
The  Wade  and  Davis  bill,  the  only  Con- 
gressional, plan  for  reconstruction  in  1866, 
did  not  include  negro  suffrage.  The  ex- 
tension was  in  consequence  of  a  grinding 
political  and  industrial  necessity. 

From  1860  to  1890  some  commonwealths 
further  modified  the  franchise  by  pre- 
scribing registration  of  voters,  thereby 
requiring  an  educational  qualification, 
and  nearly  all  reduced  the  time  required 
to  gain  a  legal  residence.     This  reduction 
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was  in  response  to  the  inter-State  bid  for 
immigrants.  If  Michigan  required  two 
years  and  Wisconsin  but  one,  immigrants 
would  pass  on  to  Wisconsin.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  gain  a  residence 
required  twenty-one  years.  At  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  it  does  not  require  half 
as  many  minutes,  for  in  many  States  the 
man  may  vote  who  declares  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  citizen. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  decades 
of  the  century  were  decades  of  woman- 
suffrage  agitation,  most  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful in  1889-90  in  the  new  States  of 
the  Northwest.  The  Constitution  of  Wy- 
oming gives  woman  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  hold  office.  The  Legislature  of  Idaho 
is  empowered  to  grant  her  the  right  to 
vote. 

When  in  1853  Amasa  Walker's  com- 
mittee begged  to  be  excused  from  consid- 
ering so  novel  a  proposition  as  woman 
suffrage,  probably  no  white  woman  had 
ever  seen  that  region  now  called  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  Wyoming  provision,  three  years 
later,  received  administrative  definition 
in  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  resolution  which  is  the  very  ecstasy  of 
propagandism :  That  the  possession  and 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  the  women 
of  Wyoming  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  has  wrought  no  harm,  and  has, 
without  any  violent  or  oppressive  legis- 
lation, largely  aided  in  banishing  crime, 
pauperism,  and  vice  from  the  State;  that 
it  secured  peaceful  elections  good  gov- 
ernment, and  a  remarkable  degree  of  civ- 
ilization and  public  order.  After  twen- 
ty-five years  of  woman  suffrage  not  a 
county  in  Wyoming  had  a  poorhouse; 
its  jails  were  almost  empty;  and  crime, 
except  when  committed  by  strangers  in 
the  State,  was  almost  unknown.  As  the 
result  of  this  experience,  every  civilized 
community  was  urged  to  enfranchise  its 
women  without  delay. 

One  of  the  three  Republican  Presiden- 
tial electors  of  Wyoming  in  1896  was  a 
woman.  Rarely  does  so  significant  a  so- 
cial and  political  change  occur  as  that 
which  has  occurred  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  woman-suffrage  agitators  of  1846. 

Some  one  may  inquire  whether  the  en- 
thusiastic resolution  of  the  Wyoming  Le- 
gislature in  1893  is  a  new  voice  in  the 
world,  or  only  the  echo  of  similar  resolu- 
tions in  political  platforms  of  a  generation 


earlier,  when  negro  suffrage  was  the  prop- 
agandism of  political  optimists.  Has  ne- 
gro suffrage  solved  the  race  problem  ? 
Will  woman  suffrage  solve  the  social 
problem?  Experience  has  not  yet  an- 
swered. 

During  this  struggle  for  the  franchise, 
now  lasting  a  century,  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment by  public  consent  has  been  shifted 
from  property  to  persons.  Jefferson's 
ideas  of  manhood  suffrage  prevail.  Ham- 
ilton's idea  of  identifying  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  with  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional government  preserved  the  Union, 
as  it  made  the  Union  possible.  Web- 
ster's great  speeches  placed  American  in- 
stitutions for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
literature.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
Franklin's  wisdom  in  affirming  that  the 
test  of  a  government  is  its  administra- 
tion. 

As  the  century  draws  to  a  close,  the 
one  American  whose  thought  was  the 
political  conscience  of  the  nation  is  he 
whose  simple  definition  of  government  in 
his  Gettysburg  address  has  been  accepted 
by  the  world  as  the  true  definition  of 
democracy  in  America. 

The  struggle  for  the  franchise  has  been 
a  struggle  for  the  more  perfect  union,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  justly  increased  the  sov- 
ereign American  electorate,  upon  which 
the  fate  of  the  Union  depends. 

And  what  means  universal  suffrage? 
That  every  person  of  sound  mind  and  of 
the  age  which  common  custom  fixes  as 
the  time  test  of  responsibility  shall  freely, 
fully,  potently,  express  his  ideas  for  his 
own  and  for  the  general  welfare.  To  en- 
franchise man  is  to  give  liberty  to  the 
mind,  and  to  let  the  world  have  the  bene- 
fit of  ideas.  Nations  rest  upon  men;  men, 
upon  ideas.  The  franchise  is  a  political 
device  by  which  ideas  may  be  known, 
counted,  weighed,  and  applied.  In  the 
evolution  of  government  we  are  now  in 
the  franchise  process.  The  device  is  prac- 
ticable, and,  when  fairly  used,  serves  a 
large  purpose  in  American  democracy. 
But  on  last  analysis  it  is  only  a  device. 
The  real  struggle  for  the  franchise  is  not 
to  win  a  piece  of  political  mechanism,  but 
to  win  freedom  of  thought,  political  mo- 
rality— the  republic  of  ideas.  The  device 
itself  is  the  political  compliment  which  in 
the  evolution  of  democracy  is  paid  to  the 
thoughtless.  The  apology  for  the  device 
is  that  its  extension  tends  to  make  men 
and  women  thoughtful. 


TIME. 


BY  WILLISTON  FISH. 

I THINK  that  Time  abideth  in  some  star 
That  winter  nights  doth  glimmer  faint  and  cold, 
Some  star  lost  in  a  mist  of  worlds  afar, 

Wherefrom  he  casts  the  spell  that  makes  us  old; 
Wherefrom  he  maketh  that  the  ripened  grain, 

The  restful  night,  the  ever-welcome  day, 
The  sparkling  tide  new-risen  on  the  main, 

Do  register  our  hours  that  pass  away; 
Wherefrom  he  maketh  that  a  little  sand 

Cannot  within  its  glass  run  silently, 
Nor  on  a  dial  move  a  foolish  hand, 

But  they  do  measure  our  mortality. 
O  demon  Time,  accursed,  malevolent, 
When  shall  thy  rage  be  satisfied  or  spent? 

Thou  necromancer  of  the  starry  steeps, 

Thou  wizard,  ravisher,  and  enemy, 
Eternity,  thy  master,  broods  and  sleeps, 

And  knows  not  of  thy  cruel  villany. 
Thou  conjurest  the  dead  forth  from  their  mould 

To  question  them  for  fearful  auguries; 
The  golden  hours  that  in  our  hands  we  hold 

Thou  changest  into  withered  memories; 
The  chastest  maids  in  youth,  sole  loveliness, 

Thou  dost  pursue,  and  lead'st  them  on  to  scorn, 
Their  rosy  lips  and  cheeks  thou  ravishest, 

Then  who  shall  love  them  that  thou  leav'st  forlorn? 
Of  all  mankind  thou  art  the  enemy, 
And  never  kind  except  in  treachery. 

All,  all  this  world  thou  usest  but  to  mock 

Our  pillaged  senses  that  would  love  it  well; 
Of  every  motion  dost  thou  make  a  clock; 

Of  every  sound  thou  mak'st  a  passing-bell. 
A  happy  moment  is  a  moment  gone; 

A  crowned  life  is  but  a  lifetime  fled. 
Thou  writ'st  a  doom  across  the  breaking  dawn: 

"The  day  that  cometh  passeth  to  the  dead." 
Oh,  might  it  be  that  thou  didst  not  invade 

Some  sheltered  spot,  some  dreaming  summer  land! 
Lo,  on  the  turf  there  lies  the  maple's  shade, 

And  'tis  a  dial  with  a  creeping  hand. 
O  cruel  Time,  why  doest  thou  this  wrong, 
That  thou  lett'st  not  one  summer's  day  be  long? 

Oh,  were  Time  kind,  as  never  yet  Time  was, 

Then  would  he  use  his  strange,  transmuting  power 
Only  to  make  fair  change,  bring  good  to  pass, 

Fond  friends  to  meet,  and  clasped  buds  to  flower; 
To  raise  the  worthy  peasant  high  at  court, 

The  lonely  scholar  to  a  great  renown; 
To  bring  far-wandered  ships  to  happy  port; 

To  crown  our  hopes  and  never  cast  them  down; 
To  raise  the  patient  from  his  weary  bed, 

And  lead  sweet  lovers  to  their  rosy  bliss, 
Making  the  timid  swain  emboldened 

To  take  at  last  the  undefended  kiss. 
Oh,  were  Time  kind,  then  would  his  magic  be 
More  golden  rich  than  golden  alchemy! 


HUMPHRY  DAVY. 

From  the  painting  by  H.  Howard. 


SCIENCE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


NOT  many  months  ago  word  came  out 
of  Germany  of  a  scientific  discovery 
that  startled  the  world.  It  came  first  as 
a  rumor,  little  credited;  then  as  a  pro- 
nounced report;  at  last  as  a  demonstra- 
tion. It  told  of  a  new  manifestation  of 
energy,  in  virtue  of  which  the  interior  of 
opaque  objects  is  made  visible  to  human 
eyes.  One  had  only  to  look  into  a  tube 
containing  a  screen  of  a  certain  composi- 
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tion,  and  directed  toward  a  peculiar  elec- 
trical apparatus,  to  acquire  clairvoyant 
vision  more  wonderful  than  the  discred- 
ited second  sight  of  the  medium.  Coins 
within  a  purse,  nails  driven  into  wood, 
spectacles  within  a  leather  case,  became 
clearly  visible  when  subjected  to^the  in- 
fluence of  this  magic  tube;  and  when  a 
human  hand  was  held  before  the  tube,  its 
bones  stood  revealed  in  weird  simplicity, 
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as  if  the  living,  palpitating  flesh  about 
them  were  but  tbe  shadowy  substance  of 
a  ghost. 

Not  only  could  the  human  eye  see  these 
astounding  revelations,  but  tbe  impartial 
evidence  of  inanimate  chemicals  could  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  mind 
harbored  no  illusion.  The  photographic 
film  recorded  the  things  that  the  eye  might 
see,  and  ghostly  pictures  galore  soon  gave 
a  quietus  to  the  doubts  of  the  most  scep- 
tical. Within  a  month  of  the  announce- 
ment of  Professor  Rontgen's  experiments 
comment  upon  the  "X  ray"  and  the 
"new  photography"  had  become  a  part 
of  the  current  gossip  of  all  Christendom. 

It  was  but  natural  that  thoughtful 
minds  should  have  associated  this  discov- 
ery of  our  boasted  latter-day  epoch  with 
another  discovery  that  was  made  in  the 
earliest  infancy  of  our  century.  In  the 
year  1801  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  of  the 
world- renowned  family  of  potters,  and 
Humphry  Davy,  the  youthful  but  already 
famous  chemist,  made  experiments  which 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  secure  the 
imprint  of  a  translucent  body  upon  a 
chemically  prepared  plate  by  exposure  to 
sunlight.  In  this  way  translucent  pic- 
tures were  copied,  and  skeletal  imprints 
were  secured  of  such  objects  as  leaves  and 
the  wings  of  insects — imprints  strikingly 
similar  to  the  ''shadowgraphs"  of  more 
opaque  objects  which  we  secure  by  means 
of  the  "new  photography"  to-day.  But 
these  experimenters  little  dreamed  of  the 
real  significance  of  their  observations. 
It  was  forty  years  before  practical  pho- 
tography, which  these  observations  fore- 
shadowed, was  developed  and  made  of 
any  use  outside  the  laboratory. 

It  seems  strange  enough  now  that  im- 
aginative men  —  and  Davy  surely  was 
such  a  man — should  have  paused  on  the 
very  brink  of  so  great  a  discovery.  But 
to  harbor  that  thought  is  to  misjudge  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  Tilings  that 
have  once  been  done  seem  easy;  things 
that  have  not  been  done  are  difficult, 
though  they  lie  but  a  hair's-breadth  off 
the  beaten  track.  Who  can  to-day  fore- 
tell what  revelations  may  be  made,  what 
useful  arts  developed,  forty  years  hence 
through  the  agency  of  what  we  now  call 
the  new  photography? 

It  is.no  part  of  my  purpose,  however, 
to  attempt  the  impossible  feat  of  casting 
a  horoscope  for  the  new  photography. 
My  present  theme  is  reminiscent,  not  pro- 


phetic. I  wish  to  recall  what  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  men  had  in  the  days  when 
that  discovery  of  Wedgwood  and  Davy 
was  made,  almost  a  hundred  years  ago; 
to  inquire  what  was  the  scientific  horizon 
of  a  person  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
our  own  century.  Let  us  glance  briefly 
at  each  main  department  of  the  science 
of  that  time,  that  we  may  know  whither 
men's  minds  were  trending  in  those  clos- 
ing days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
what  were  the  chief  scientific  legacies  of 
that  century  to  its  successor. 

II. 

In  the  field  of  astronomy  the  central 
figure  during  this  closing  epoch  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  William  Herschel, 
the  Hanoverian,  whom  England  has  made 
hers  hy  adoption.  He  is  a  man  with  a 
positive  genius  for  sidereal  discovery.  At 
first  a  mere  amateur  in  astronomy,  he 
snatches  time  from  his  duties  as  music- 
teacher  to  grind  him  a  telescopic  mirror, 
and  begins  gazing  at  the  stars.  Not  con- 
tent with  his  first  telescope,  he  makes 
another,  and  another,  and  he  has  such 
genius  for  the  work  that  he  soon  possesses 
a  better  instrument  than  was  ever  made 
before.  His  patience  in  grinding  the 
curved  reflecting  surface  is  monumental. 
Sometimes  for  sixteen  hours  together  he 
must  walk  steadily  about  the  mirror, 
polishing  it,  without  once  removing  his 
hands.  Meantime  his  sister,  always  his 
chief  lieutenant,  cheers  him  with  her  pres- 
ence, and  from  time  to  time  puts  food 
into  his  mouth.  The  telescope  completed, 
the  astronomer  turns  night  into  day,  and 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  year  in  and  year 
out,  sweeps  the  heavens  unceasingly,  un- 
less prevented  by  clouds  or  the  brightness 
of  the  moon.  His  sister  sits  always  at 
his  side,  recording  his  observations.  They 
are  in  the  open  air,  perched  high  at  the 
mouth  of  the  reflector,  and  sometimes  it 
is  so  cold  that  the  ink  freezes  in  the  bot- 
tle in  Caroline  Herschers  hand;  but  the 
two  enthusiasts  hardly  notice  a  thing  so 
common  place  as  terrestrial  weather.  They 
are  living  in  distant  worlds. 

The  results?  What  could  they  be?  Such 
enthusiasm  would  move  mountains.  But, 
after  all,  the  moving  of  mountains  seems 
a  Lilliputian  task  compared  with  what 
Herschel  really  does  with  those  wonder- 
ful telescopes.  He  moves  worlds,  stars, 
a  universe — even,  if  you  please,  a  galaxy 
of  universes;  at  least  he  proves  that  they 
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move,  which  seems  scarcely  less  wonder- 
ful; and  he  expands  the  cosmos,  as  man 
conceives  it,  to  thousands  of  times  the 
dimensions  it  had  before.  As  a  mere  be- 
ginning, he  doubles  the  diameter  of  the 
solar  system  by  discovering  the  great 
outlying  planet  which  we  now  call  Ura- 
nus, but  which  he  christens  Georgium 
Sidus,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  and 
which  his  French  contemporaries,  not 
relishing  that  name,  prefer  to  call  Her- 
schel. 

This  discovery  is  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  what  Herschel  does  later  on,  but  it 
gives  him  world-wide  reputation  none  the 
less.  Comets  and  moons  aside,  this  is  the 
first  addition  to  the  solar  system  that  lias 
been  made  within  historic  times,  and  it 
creates  a  veritable  furor  of  popular  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm.  Incidentally  King 
George  is  flattered  at  having  a  world 
named  after  him,  and  he  smiles  on  the 
astronomer,  and  comes  with  his  court  to 
have  a  look  at  his  namesake.  The  in- 
spection is  highly  satisfactory;  and  pres- 
ently the  royal  favor  enables  the  astrono- 
mer to  escape  the  thraldom  of  teaching 
music,  and  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
more  congenial  task  of  star-gazing. 

Thus  relieved  f rom  the  burden  of  mun- 
dane embarrassments,  he  turns  with  fresh 
enthusiasm  to  the  skies,  and  his  discov- 
eries follow  one  another  in  bewildering 
profusion.  He  finds  various  hitherto  un- 
seen moons  of  our  sister  planets ;  he  makes 
special  studies  of  Saturn,  and  proves  that 
this  planet,  with  its  rings,  revolves  on  its 
axis;  he  scans  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and 
suggests  that  they  influence  the  weather 
of  our  earth;  in  short,  he  extends  the  en- 
tire field  of  solar  astronomy.  But  very 
soon  this  field  becomes  too  small  for  him, 
and  his  most  important  researches  carry 
him  out  into  regions  of  space  compared 
with  which  the  span  of  our  solar  system 
is  a  mere  point.  With  his  perfected  tele- 
scopes he  enters  abysmal  vistas  which  no 
human  eye  ever  penetrated  before,  which 
no  human  mind  had  hitherto  more  than 
vaguely  imagined.  He  tells  us  that  his 
forty-foot  reflector  will  bring  him  light 
from  a  distance  of  "at  least  eleven  and 
three-fourths  millions  of  millions  of  mill- 
ions of  miles  "—light  which  left  its  source 
two  million  years  ago.  The  smallest  stars 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye  are  those  of 
the  sixth  magnitude;  this  telescope,  he 
thinks,  has  power  to  reveal  stars  of  the 
1342d  magnitude. 


But  wThat  does  Herschel  learn  regard- 
ing these  awful  depths  of  space  and  the 
stars  that  people  them?  That  is  what  the 
world  wishes  to  know.  Copernicus,  Gali- 
leo, Kepler,  have  given  us  a  solar  system, 
but  the  stars  have  been  a  mystery.  What 
says  the  great  reflector — are  the  stars 
points  of  light,  as  the  ancients  taught, 
and  as  more  than  one  philosopher  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  still  contended, 
or  are  they  suns,  as  others  hold?  Her- 
schel answers,  they  are  suns,  each  and 
every  one  of  all  the  millions — suns,  many 
of  them,  larger  than  the  one  that  is  the 
centre  of  our  tiny  system.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  are  moving  suns.  Instead  of 
being  fixed  in  space,  as  has  been  thought, 
they  are  whirling  in  gigantic  orbits  about 
some  common  centre.  Is  our  sun  that 
centre?  Far  from  it.  Our  sun  is  only  a 
star,  like  all  the  rest,  circling  on  with  its 
attendant  satellites — our  giant  sun  a  star, 
no  different  from  myriad  other  stars,  not 
even  so  large  as  some;  a  mere  insignifi- 
cant spark  of  matter  in  an  infinite  shower 
of  sparks. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Looking  beyond  the 
few  thousand  stars  that  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  Herschel  sees  series  after  series 
of  more  distant  stars,  marshalled  in  gal- 
axies of  millions;  but  at  last  he  reaches 
a  distance  beyond  which  the  galaxies  no 
longer  increase.  And  yet — so  he  thinks — 
he  has  not  reached  the  limits  of  his  vision. 
What  then?  He  has  come  to  the  bounds 
of  the  sidereal  system;  seen  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  universe.  He  believes  that 
he  can  outline  this  system,  this  universe, 
and  prove  that  it  has  the  shape  of  an  ir- 
regular globe,  oblately  flattened  to  almost 
disclike  proportions,  and  divided  at  one 
edge — a  bifurcation  that  is  revealed  even 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  forking  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

This,  then,  is  our  universe  as  Herschel 
conceives  it — a  vast  galaxy  of  suns,  held 
to  one  centre,  revolving,  poised  in  space. 
But  even  here  those  marvellous  telescopes 
do  not  pause.  Far,  far  out  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  our  universe,  so  far  that  the  aw- 
ful span  of  our  own  system  might  serve  as 
a  unit  of  measure,  are  revealed  other  sys- 
tems, other  universes,  like  our  own,  each 
composed, as  he  thinks,  of  myriads  of  suns, 
clustered  like  our  galaxy  into  an  isolated 
system — mere  islands  of  matter  in  an  infi- 
nite ocean  of  space.  So  distant  from  our 
universe  are  these  new  universes  of  Her- 
schel's  discovery  that  their  light  reaches 
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only  as  a  dim  nebulous  glow,  in  most 
>es  invisible  to  tbe  unaided  eye.  About 
Hundred  of  tbese  nebulae  were  known 
len  Herscbel  began  bis  studies.  Before 
i  close  of  tbe  century  be  has  discovered 
aut  two  thousand  more  of  them,  and 
iny  of  tbese  had  been  resolved  by  his 
•gest  telescopes  into  clusters  of  stars. 
;  believes  that  tbe  farthest  of  tbese  neb- 
e  tbat  be  can  see  is  at  least  300,000  times 
distant  from  us  as  tbe  nearest  fixed 
r.  Yet  tbat  nearest  star  is  so  remote 
it  its  light,  travelling  180,000  miles  a 
:ond.  requires  three  and  one-half  years 
reacb  our  planet. 

As  if  to  give  tbe  finishing -touches  to 


tli  is  novel  scheme  of  cosmology,  Herscbel, 
though  in  the  main  very  little  given  to 
unsustained  theorizing,  allows  himself  tbe 
privilege  of  one  belief  tbat  he  cannot  call 
upon  his  telescopes  to  substantiate.  He 
thinks  tbat  all  the  myriad  suns  of  bis 
numberless  systems  are  instinct  with  life 
in  tbe  human  sense.  Giordano  Bruno  and 
a  long  line  of  his  followers  had  held  that 
some  of  our  sister  planets  may  be  inhab- 
ited, but  Herscbel  extends  the  thought  to 
include  tbe  moon,  the  sun,  the  stars — all 
the  heavenly  bodies.  He  believes  that  he 
can  demonstrate  the  habitability  of  our 
own  sun,  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  he 
is  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  suns  of  all 
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the  systems  are  "well  supplied  with  in- 
habitants." In  this,  as  in  some  other  in- 
ferences, Herschel  is  misled  by  the  faulty 
physics  of  his  time.  Future  generations, 
working"  with  perfected  instruments,  may 
not  sustain  him  all  along  the  line  of  his 
observations  even,  let  alone  his  inferences. 
But  how  one's  egotism  shrivels  and  shri nks 
as  one  grasps  the  import  of  his  sweeping 
thoughts ! 

Continuing  his  observations  of  the  in- 
numerable nebulae,  Herschel  is  led  pres- 
ently to  another  curious  speculative  infer- 
ence. He  notes  that  some  star  groups  are 
much  more  thickly  clustered  than  others, 
and  he  is  led  to  infer  that  such  varied 
clustering  tells  of  varying  ages  of  the  dif- 
ferent nebulae.  He  thinks  that  at  first  all 
space  may  have  been  evenly  sprinkled 
with  the  stars,  and  that  the  grouping  has 
resulted  from  the  action  of  gravitation. 
Looking  forward,  it  appears  that  the  time 
must  come  when  all  the  suns  of  a  system 
will  be  drawn  together  and  destroyed  by 
impact  at  a  common  centre.  Already,  it 
seems  to  him,  the  thickest  clusters  have 
"outlived  their  usefulness,"  and  are  ver- 
ging toward  their  doom. 

But  again,  other  nebulae  present  an  ap- 
pearance suggestive  of  an  opposite  condi- 
tion. They  are  not  resolvable  into  stars, 
but  present  an  almost  uniform  appearance 
throughout,  and  are  hence  believed  to  be 
composed  of  a  shining  fluid,  which  in 
some  instances  is  seen  to  be  condensed  at 
the  centre  into  a  glowing  mass.  In  such 
a  nebula  Herschel  thinks  he  sees  a  sun  in 
process  of  formation. 

Taken  together,  these  two  conceptions 
outline  a  majestic  cycle  of  world  for- 
mation and  world  destruction — a  broad 
scheme  of  cosmogony,  such  as  had  been 
vaguely  adumbrated  two  centuries  before 
by  Kepler,  and  in  more  recent  times  by 
Wright  and  Kant  and  Swedenborg.  This 
so-called  "nebular  hypothesis"  assumes 
that  in  the  beginning  all  space  was  uni- 
formly filled  with  cosmic  matter  in  a  state 
of  nebular  or  "  fire-mist"  diffusion,  "form- 
less and  void."  It  pictures  the  condensa- 
tion— coagulation,  if  you  will — of  portions 
of  this  mass  to  form  segregated  masses, 
and  the  ultimate  development  out  of  these 
masses  of  the  sidereal  bodies  which  we 
see.  Thus  far  the  mind  follows  readily; 
but  now  come  difficulties.  How  happens 
it,  for  example,  that  the  cosmic  mass  from 
which  was  born  our  solar  system  was 
divided  into  several  planetary  bodies  in- 


stead of  remaining  a  single  mass?  Were 
the  planets  struck  off  from  the  sun  by  the 
chance  impact  of  comets,  as  Buffon  has 
suggested  ?  or  thrown  out  by  explosive 
volcanic  action,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Darwin?  or  do  they  owe 
their  origin  to  some  unknown  law?  In 
any  event,  how  chanced  it  that  all  were 
projected  in  nearly  the  same  plane  as  we 
now  find  them? 

It  remained  for  a  mathematical  astron- 
omer to  solve  these  puzzles.  The  man  of 
all  others  competent  to  take  the  subject 
in  hand  was  the  French  astronomer  La- 
place. For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had 
devoted  his  transcendent  mathematical 
abilities  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Working 
in  friendly  rivalry  with  his  countryman 
Lagrange,  his  only  peer  among  the  math- 
ematicians of  the  age,  he  had  taken  up 
and  solved  one  by  one  the  problems  that 
Newton  left  obscure.  Largely  through 
the  efforts  of  these  two  men  the  last  lin- 
gering doubts  as  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
Newtonian  hypothesis  of  universal  gravi- 
tation had  been  removed.  The  share  of 
Lagrange  was  hardly  less  than  that  of  his 
co-worker;  but  Laplace  will  longer  be  re- 
membered, because  he  ultimately  brought 
his  completed  labors  into  a  system,  and 
incorporating  with  them  the  labors  of  his 
contemporaries,  produced  in  the  Meca- 
nique  Celeste  the  undisputed  mathemat- 
ical monument  of  the  century,  a  fitting 
complement  to  the  Prineipia  of  New- 
ton, which  it  supplements  and  in  a  sense 
completes. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  century  La- 
place takes  up  the  nebular  hypothesis  of 
cosmogony,  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, and  gives  it  definitive  proportions; 
in  fact,  makes  it  so  thoroughly  his  own 
that  posterity  will  always  link  it  with  his 
name.  Discarding  the  crude  notions  of 
cometary  impact  and  volcanic  eruption, 
Laplace  fills  up  the  gaps  in  the  hypothe- 
sis with  the  aid  only  of  well-known  laws 
of  gravitation  and  motion.  He  assumes 
that  the  primitive  mass  of  cosmic  matter 
which  was  destined  to  form  our  solar 
system  was  revolving  on  its  axis  even  at 
a  time  when  it  was  still  nebular  in  char- 
acter, and  filled  all  space  to  a  distance  far 
beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  system. 
As  this  vaporous  mass  contracted  through 
loss  of  heat,  it  revolved  more  and  more 
swiftly,  and  from  time  to  time,  through 
balance  of  forces  at  its  periphery,  rings  of 
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its  substance  were  whirled  off  and  left 
revolving  there,  to  subsequently  become 
condensed  into  planets,  and  in  their  turn 
whirl  off  minor  rings  that  became  moons. 
The  main  body  of  the  original  mass  re- 
mains in  the  present  as  the  still  contract- 
ing and  rotating  body  which  we  call  the 
sun. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  thus  given  de- 
tailed completion  by  Laplace  is  a  wor- 
thy complement  of  the  grand  cosmologic 
scheme  of  Herschel.  Whether  true  or 
false,  the  two  conceptions  stand  as  the 
final  contributions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  history  of  man's  ceaseless 
efforts  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  cosmic 
origin  and  cosmic  structure.  The  world 
listens  eagerly  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  new  doctrines;  and  that  attitude  tells 
of  a  marvellous  intellectual  growth  of  our 
race.  Mark  the  transition.  In  the  year 
1600,  Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake  for 
teaching  that  our  earth  is  not  the  centre 
of  the  universe.  In  1700,  Newton  was 
pronounced  "impious  and  heretical"  by 
a  large  school  of  philosophers  for  declar- 
ing that  the  force  which  holds  the  planets 
in  their  orbits  is  universal  gravitation.  In 
1800,  Laplace  and  Herschel  are  honored 
for  teaching  that  gravitation  built  up  the 
system  which  it  still  controls;  that  our 
universe  is  but  a  minor  nebula,  our  sun 
but  a  minor  star,  our  earth  a  mere  atom 
of  matter,  our  race  only  one  of  myriad 
races  peopling  an  infinity  of  worlds. 
Doctrines  which  but  the  span  of  two  hu- 
man lives  before  would  have  brought 
their  enunciators  to  the  stake  were  now 
pronounced  not  impious,  but  sublime. 

III. 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  the 
science  of  the  earth,  which  lies  at  man's 
feet,  would  at  least  have  kept  pace  with 
the  science  of  distant  stars.  But  perhaps 
the  very  obviousness  of  the  phenomena 
delayed  the  study  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  unattainable  that  allures 
and  mystifies  and  enchants  the  develop- 
ing mind.  The  proverbial  child  spurns 
its  toys  and  cries  for  the  moon. 

So  in  those  closing  days  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  astronomers  had 
gone  so  far  towards  explaining  the  mys- 
teries of  the  distant  portions  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  find  a  chaos  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  structure  and  formation  of  the 
earth.  Guesses  were  not  wanting  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  world,  it  is 


true,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
these  are  bizarre  indeed.  One  theory  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  have  been  at  first  a 
solid  mass  of  ice,  which  became  animated 
only  after  a  comet  had  dashed  against 
it.  Other  theories  conceived  the  original 
globe  as  a  mass  of  water,  over  which  float- 
ed vapors  containing  the  solid  elements, 
which  in  due  time  were  precipitated  as  a 
crust  upon  the  waters.  In  a  word,  the 
various  schemes  supposed  the  original 
mass  to  have  been  ice,  or  water,  or  a  con- 
glomerate of  water  and  solids,  according 
to  the  random  fancies  of  the  theorists; 
and  the  final  separation  into  land  and 
water  was  conceived  to  have  taken  place 
in  all  the  ways  which  fancy,  quite  un- 
checked by  any  tenable  data,  could  in- 
vent. 

Whatever  important  changes  in  the 
general  character  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  were  conceived  to  have  taken  place 
since  its  creation  were  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  Mosaic  deluge,  and  the 
theories  which  attempted  to  explain  this 
catastrophe  were  quite  on  a  par  with 
those  which  dealt  with  a  remoter  period 
of  the  earth's  history.  Some  speculators, 
holding  that  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  a 
great  abyss  of  waters,  conceived  that  the 
crust  had  dropped  into  this  chasm  and  had 
thus  been  inundated.  Others  held  that 
the  earth  had  originally  revolved  on  a 
vertical  axis,  and  that  the  sudden  change 
to  its  present  position  had  caused  the  cat- 
astrophic shifting  of  its  oceans.  But  per- 
haps the  favorite  theory  was  that  which 
supposed  a  comet  to  have  wandered  near 
the  earth,  and  in  whirling  about  it  to 
have  carried  the  waters,  through  gravita- 
tion, in  a  vast  tide  over  the  continents. 

Thus  blindly  groped  the  majority  of 
eighteenth-century  philosophers  in  their 
attempts  to  study  what  we  now  term 
geology.  Deluded  by  the  old  deductive 
methods,  they  founded  not  a  science,  but 
the  ghost  of  a  science,  as  immaterial  and 
as  unlike  anything  in  nature  as  any  other 
phantom  that  could  he  conjured  from  the 
depths  of  the  speculative  imagination. 
And  all  the  while  the  beckoning  earth 
lay  beneath  the  feet  of  these  visionaries; 
but  their  eyes  were  fixed  in  air. 

At  last,  however,  there  came  a  man  who 
had  the  penetration  to  see  that  the  phan- 
tom science  of  geology  needed  before  all 
else  a  body  corporeal,  and  who  took  to 
himself  the  task  of  supplying  it.  This 
was  Dr.  James   Hutton,  of  Edinburgh, 
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physician,  farmer,  and  manufacturing 
chemist;  patient,  enthusiastic,  level-head- 
ed devotee  of  science.  Inspired  by  his 
love  of  chemistry  to  study  the  character 
of  rocks  and  soils,  Hutton  had  not  gone 
far  before  the  earth  stood  revealed  to  him 
in  a  new  light.  He  saw,  what  genera- 
tions of  predecessors  had  blindly  refused 
to  see,  tliat  the  face  of  nature  everv  where, 
instead  of  being  rigid  and  immutable,  is 
perennially  plastic,  and  year  by  year  is 
undergoing  metamorphic  changes.  The 
solidest  rocks  are  day  by  day  disinte- 
grated, slowly  but  none  the  less  surely, 
by  wind  and  rain  and  frost,  by  mechani- 
cal attrition  and  chemical  decomposition, 
to  form  the  pulverized  earth  and  clay. 
This  soil  is  being  swept  away  by  perennial 


is  being  worn  away;  its  substance  is  be- 
ing carried  to  burial  in  the  seas. 

Should  this  denudation  continue  long 
enough,  thinks  Huttou.  the  entire  surface 
of  the  continents  must  be  worn  away. 
Should  it  be  continued  long  enough!  And 
with  that  thought  there  flashes  on  his 
mind  an  inspiring  conception — the  idea 
that  solar  time  is  long,  indefinitely  long. 
That  seems  a  simple  enough  thought — 
almost  a  truism — to  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury mind  ;  but  it  required  genius  to  con- 
ceive in  the  eighteenth.  Hutton  ponder- 
ed it,  grasped  its  full  import,  and  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  hypothesis,  his  "  theory  of 
the  earth." 

The  hypothesis  is  this— that  the  observed 
changes  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  con- 
tinued through  indefi- 
nite lapses  of  time,  must 
result  in  conveying  all 
the  land  at  last  to  the 


wearing  con- 
away  till  the 
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showers,  and  carried  oft'  to  the  oceans. 
The  oceans  themselves  beat  on  their 
shores,  and  eat  insidiously  into  the  struc- 
ture of  sands  and  rocks.  Everywhere, 
slowly  but  surely,  the  surface  of  the  land 


sea  ;  in 
tinents 

oceans  overflow  them. 
What  then  ?  Why,  as 
the  continents  wear 
down,  the  oceans  are 
filling  up.  Along  their 
bottoms  the  detritus  of 
wasted  continents  is  de- 
posited in  strata,  togeth- 
er with  the  bodies  of 
marine  animals  and 
vegetables.  Why  might 
not  this  debris  solidify 
to  form  layers  of  rocks. 
—  the  basis  of  new  con- 
tinents? Why  not,  in- 
deed ? 

But   have    we  anv 
proof  that  such  forma- 
tion   of   rocks    in  an. 
ocean-bed  has,  in  fact, 
occurred  ?    To  be  sure- 
we  have.  It  is  furnished 
by  every  bed  of  lime- 
stone,  every  outcrop- 
ping fragment  of  fos- 
sil-bearing rock,  every 
stratified    cliff.  How 
else  than  through  such 
formation  in  an  ocean- 
bed  came  these  rocks  to- 
be  stratified ?    How  else  came  they  to  con- 
tain the  shells  of  once  living  organisms, 
embedded  in  their  depths?    The  ancients, 
findingfossil  shells  embedded  in  the  rocks, 
explained  them  as  mere  freaks  of  "natures 
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and  the  stars."  Less  su- 
perstitious generations 
had  repudiated  this  ex- 
planation,but  had  failed 
to  give  a  tenable  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery.  To 
Hutton  it  is  a  mystery 
no  longer.  To  him  it 
seems  clear  that  the 
basis  of  the  present  con- 
tinents was  laid  in  an- 
cient sea-beds,  formed 
of  the  detritus  of  conti- 
nents yet  more  ancient. 

But  two  links  are  still 
wanting  to  complete  the 
chain  of  Hutton's  hy- 
pothesis. Through  what 
agency  has  the  ooze  of 
the  ocean-bed  been  trans- 
formed into  solid  rock? 
And  through  what  agen- 
cy  has  this  rock  been 
lifted  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  to  form 
new  continents?  Hut- 
ton  looks  about  him  for 
a  clew,  and  soon  he  finds 
it.  Everywhere  about 
us  there  are  outcropping 
rocks  that  are  not  strati- 
fied, but  which  give  evi- 
dence to  the  observant 
eye  of  having  once  been 
in  a  molten  state.  Dif- 
ferent, minerals  are  mix- 
ed together ;  pebbles  are  scattered  through 
masses  of  rock  like  plums  in  a  pudding; 
irregular  crevices  in  otherwise  solid 
masses  of  rock — so-called  veinings — are 
seen  to  be  filled  with  equally  solid  granite 
of  a  different  variety,  which  can  have 
gotten  there  in  no  conceivable  way,  so 
Hutton  thinks,  but  by  running  in  while 
molten,  as  liquid  metal  is  run  into  the 
moulds  of  the  founder.  Even  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  though  they  seemingly  have 
not  been  melted,  give  evidence  in  some 
instances  of  having  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat.  Marble,  for  example,  is 
clearly  nothing  but  calcined  limestone. 

With  such  evidence  before  him,  Hutton 
is  at  no  loss  t<>  complete  his  hypothesis. 
The  agency  which  has  solidified  the  ocean- 
beds,  he  says,  is  subterranean  heat.  The 
same  agency,  acting  excessively,  has  pro- 
duced volcanic  cataclysms,  upheaving 
ocean -beds  to  form  continents.  The  rug- 
ged and  uneven  surfaces  of  mountains. 
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the  tilted  and  broken  character  of  strati- 
fied rocks  everywhere,  are  the  standing 
witnesses  of  these  gigantic  upheavals. 

And  with  this  the  imagined  cycle  is 
complete.  The  continents,  worn  away 
and  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  action  of 
the  elements,  have  been  made  over  into 
rocks  again  in  the  ocean-beds,  and  then 
raised  once  more  into  continents.  And 
this  massive  cycle,  in  Hutton's  scheme,  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  not  once  only, 
but  over  and  over  again,  times  without 
number.  In  this  unique  view  ours  is 
indeed  a  world  without  beginning  and 
without  end;  its  continents  have  been 
making  and  unmaking  in  endless  series 
since  t  ime  began. 

Hutton  formulated  his  hypothesis  while 
yet  a  young  man,  not  long  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century.  He  first  gave  it  pub- 
licity in  1781,  in  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  paper  which  at  the 
moment  neither  friend  nor  foe  deigned  to 
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notice.  It  was  not  published  in  book  form 
till  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  when 
Hutton  had  lived  with  and  worked  over 
his  theory  for  almost  fifty  years.  Then 
it  caught  the  eye  of  the  world.  A  school 
of  followers  expounded  the  Hutton ian 
doctrines;  a  rival  school,  under  Werner, 
in  Germany,  opposed  some  details  of  the 
hypothesis;  and  the  educated  world  as 
a  whole  viewed  the  disputants  askance. 
The  very  novelty  of  the  new  views  for- 
bade their  immediate  acceptance.  Bitter 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  "heresies," 
and  that  was  meant  to  be  a  soberly  tem- 
pered judgment  which  in  1800  pro- 
nounced Hutton's  theories  "  not  only 
hostile  to  sacred  history,  but  equally  hos- 
tile to  the  principles  of  probability,  to 
the  results  of  the  ablest  observations  on 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  dictates 
of  rational  philosophy."  And  all  this 
because  Hutton's  theory  presupposed  the 
earth  to  have  been  in  existence  more  than 
six  thousand  years. 

Thus  it  appears  that  though  the  thoughts 
of  men  had  widened,  in  these  closing  days 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  include  the 
stars,  they  had  not  as  yet  expanded  to  re- 
ceive the  most  patent  records  that  are 
written  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Before  Hutton's  views  could  be 
accepted,  his  pivotal  conception  that  time 
is  long  must  be  established  by  convincing 
proofs.  The  evidence  was  being  gathered 
by  William  Smith, Cuvier,  and  other  dev- 
otees of  the  budding  science  of  paleon- 
tology in  the  last  days  of  the  century, 
but  the  record  of  their  completed  labors 
belongs  to  another  epoch. 

IV. 

The  eighteenth -century  philosopher 
made  great  strides  in  his  studies  of  the 
physical  properties  of  matter,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  these  properties  in  mechanics, 
as  the  steam-engine,  the  balloon,  the  optic 
telegraph, the  spinning-jenny,  the  cotton- 
gin,  the  chronometer,  the  perfected  com- 
pass, the  Leyden  jar,  the  lightning-rod, 
and  a  host  of  minor  inventions  testify. 
In  a  speculative  way  he  had  thought  out 
more  or  less  tenable  conceptions  as  to  the 
ultimate  nature  of  matter,  as  witness  the 
theories  of  Leibnitz  and  Boscovich  and 
Davy,  to  which  we  may  recur.  But  he 
had  not  as  yet  conceived  the  notion  of  a 
distinction  between  matter  and  energy, 
which  is  so  fundamental  to  the  physics 
of  a  later  epoch.     He  did  not  speak  of 


heat,  light,  electricity,  as  forms  of  energy 
or  "force";  he  conceived  them  as  subtile 
forms  of  matter  —  as  highly  attenuated 
yet  tangible  fluids,  subject  to  gravitation 
and  chemical  attraction  ;  though  he  had 
learned  to  measure  none  of  them  but 
heat  with  accuracy,  and  this  one  he  could 
test  only  within  narrow  limits  until  late 
in  the  century,  when  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
the  famous  potter,  taught  him  to  gauge 
the  highest  temperatures  with  the  clay 
pyrometer. 

He  spoke  of  the  matter  of  heat  as  being 
the  most  universally  distributed  fluid  in 
nature;  as  entering  in  some  degree  into 
the  composition  of  nearly  all  other  sub- 
stances; as  being  sometimes  liquid,  some- 
times condensed  or  solid,  and  as  having 
weight  that  could  be  detected  with  the 
balance.  Following  Newton, he  spoke  of 
light  as  a  "corpuscular  emanation"  or 
fin  id.  com  posed  of  shining  particles  which 
possibly  are  transmutable  into  particles  of 
heat,  and  which  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  particles  of  other  forms 
of  matter.  Electricity  he  considered  a 
still  more  subtile  kind  of  matter — per- 
haps an  attenuated  form  of  light.  Mag- 
netism," vital  fluid,"  and  by  some  even  a 
"  gravic  fluid  "  and  a  fluid  of  sound,  were 
placed  in  the  same  scale;  and  taken  to- 
gether, all  these  supposed  subtile  forms  of 
matter  were  classed  as  "imponderables." 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  "im- 
ponderables" was  in  some  measure  a  ret- 
rogression, for  many  seventeenth -century 
philosophers,  notably  Hooke  and  Huy- 
gens  and  Boyle,  had  held  more  correct 
views;  but  the  materialistic  conception 
accorded  so  well  with  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury tendencies  of  thought  that  only  here 
and  there  a  philosopher,  like  Euler,  called 
it  in  question,  until  well  on  toward  the 
close  of  the  century.  Current  speech  re- 
ferred to  the  materiality  of  the  "impon- 
derables "  unquestioningly.  Students  of 
meteorology  —  a  science  that  was  just 
dawning—explained  atmospheric  phenom- 
ena on  the  supposition  that  heat,  the  hea- 
viest imponderable,  predominated  in  the 
lower  atmosphere,  and  that  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism  prevailed  in  suc- 
cessively higher  strata.  And  Lavoisier, 
the  most  philosophical  chemist  of  the  cen- 
tury, retained  heat  and  light  on  a  par  with 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  iron,  and  the  rest,  in 
his  list  of  elementary  substances. 

But  just  at  the  close  of  the  century  the 
confidence  in  the  status  of  the  imponder- 
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ables  was  rudely  shaken  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers  by  the  revival  of  the  old 
idea  of  Fra  Paolo  and  Bacon  and  Boyle, 
that  heat,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  material 
fluid,  but  merely  a  mode  of  motion  or  vi- 
bration among1  the  particles  of  "pondera- 
ble" matter.  The  new  champion  of  the 
old  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  heat  was 
a  very  distinguished  philosopher  and  di- 
plomatist of  the  time,  who,  it  may  be 
worth  recalling*,  was  an  American.  He 
was  a  sadly  expatriated  American,  it  is 
true,  as  his  name,  given  all  the  official 
appendages,  will  amply  testify;  but  he 
had  been  born  and  reared  in  a  Massachu- 
setts village  none  the  less,  and  he  seems 
always  to  have  retained  a  kindly  interest 
in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  even  though 
he  lived  abroad  in  the  service  of  other 
powers  during  all  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  was  knighted  by  England,  enno- 
bled by  Bavaria,  and  honored  by  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  bodies  of  Europe. 
The  American,  then,  who  championed  the 
vibratory  theory  of  heat,  in  opposition  to 
all  current  opinion,  in  this  closing  era  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count 
Rumford,  F.R.S. 

Rumford  showed  that  heat  may  be  pro- 
duced in  indefinite  quantities  by  friction 
of  bodies  that  do  not  themselves  lose  any 
appreciable  matter  in  the  process,  and 
claimed  that  this  proves  the  immaterial- 
ity of  heat.  Later  on  he  added  force  to 
the  argument  by  proving,  in  refutation 
of  the  experiments  of  Bowditch,  that  no 
body  either  gains  or  loses  weight  in  vir- 
tue of  being  heated  or  cooled.  He  thought 
it  proved  that  heat  is  only  a  mode  of  mo- 
tion. 

But  contemporary  judgment,  while  it 
listened  respectfully  to  Rumford,  was  lit- 
tle minded  to  accept  his  verdict.  The 
cherished  beliefs  of  a  generation  are  not 
to  be  put  down  with  a  single  blow. 
AViiere  many  minds  have  a  similar  drift, 
however,  the  first  blow  may  precipitate 
a  general  conflict;  and  so  it  was  here. 
Young  Humphry  Davy  had  duplicated 
Rumford's  experiments,  and  readied  sim- 
ilar conclusions;  and  soon  others  fell  into 
line.  Then,  in  1800,  Dr.  Thomas  Young— 
"Phenomenon  Young"  they  called  him 
at  Cambridge,  because  he  was  reputed  to 
know  everything — took  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  vibratory  theory  of  light,  and  it 
began  to  be  clear  that  the  two  "  impon- 
derables," heat  and  light,  must  stand  or 


fall  together;  but  no  one  as  yet  made  a 
claim  against  the  fluidity  of  electricity. 

But  before  this  speculative  controversy 
over  the  nature  of  the  "imponderables" 
had  made  more  than  a  fair  beginning,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  century,  a  discovery 
was  announced  which  gave  a  new  impe- 
tus to  physical  science,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment turned  the  current  of  speculation 
into  another  channel.  The  inventor  was 
the  Italian  scientist  Volta;  his  invention, 
the  apparatus  to  be  known  in  future  as 
the  voltaic  pile — the  basis  of  the  galvanic 
battery.  Ten  years  earlier  Gal  van  i  had 
discovered  that  metals  placed  in  contact 
have  the  power  to  excite  contraction  in 
the  muscles  of  animals  apparently  dead. 
Working  along  lines  suggested  by  this 
discovery,  Volta  developed  an  apparatus 
composed  of  two  metals  joined  together 
and  acted  on  by  chemicals,  which  ap- 
peared to  accumulate  or  store  up  the  gal- 
vanic influence,  whatever  it  might  be. 
The  effect  could  be  accentuated  by  link- 
ing together  several  such  "piles"  into  a 
"battery." 

This  invention  took  the  world  by  storm. 
Nothing  like  the  enthusiasm  it  created  in 
the  philosophic  world  had  been  known 
since  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
more  than  half  a  century  before.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  Volta's  announcement, 
batteries  made  according  to  his  plan  were 
being  experimented  with  in  every  impor- 
tant laboratory  in  Europe.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  March.  Early  in  May  two 
Englishmen,  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Car- 
lyle,  practising  with  the  first  battery  made 
in  their  country,  accidentally  discovered 
the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  action 
of  the  pile.  And  thus  in  its  earliest  in- 
fancy the  new  science  of  "galvanism" 
had  opened  the  way  to  another  new  sci- 
ence— electro-chemistry. 

As  the  century  closed,  half  the  philo- 
sophic world  was  speculating  as  to  wheth- 
er "galvanic  influence"  were  a  new  im- 
ponderable or  only  a  form  of  electricity; 
and  the  other  half  was  eagerly  seeking 
to  discover  what  new  marvels  the  battery 
might  reveal.  The  least  imaginative  man 
could  see  that  here  was  an  invention  that 
would  be  epoch-making,  but  the  most 
visionary  dreamer  could  not  even  vague- 
ly adumbrate  the  real  measure  of  its  im- 
portance. Hitherto  electricity  had  been 
only  a  laboratory  aid  or  a  toy  of  science, 
with  iio  suggestion  of  practical  utility 
beyond  its  doubtful  application  in  medi- 
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cine;  in  future,  largely  as  the  outgrowth 
of  Volta's  discovery,  it  was  destined  to 
become  a  great  economic  agency,  whose 
limitations  not  even  the  enlarged  vision 
of  our  later  century  can  pretend  to  out- 
line. 

V. 

Of  all  the  contests  that  were  waging 
in  the  various  fields  of  science  in  this 
iconoclastic  epoch,  perhaps  the  fiercest 
and  most  turbulent  was  that  which  fell 
within  the  field  of  chemistry.  Indeed, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  war- 
fares in  the  history  of  polemics.  It  was 
a  battle  veritably  Napoleonic  in  its  in- 
ception, scope,  and  incisiveness.  As  was 
fitting,  it- was  a  contest  of  France  against 
the  world;  but  the  Napoleonic  parallel 
fails  before  the  end,  for  in  this  case 
France  won  not  only  speedily  and  un- 
compromisingly, but  for  all  time. 

The  main  point  at  issue  concerned  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  old  chemistry — 
the  doctrine  of  Becher  and  Stahl,  that 
the  only  combustible  substance  in  nature 
is  a  kind  of  matter  called  phlogiston, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  oth- 
er bodies  in  varying  degree,  thus  deter- 
mining their  inflammability.  This  theory 
seems  crude  enough  now,  since  we  know 
that  imlogiston  was  a  purely  fictitious 
element,  yet  it  served  an  excellent  pur- 
pose when  it  was  propounded  and  it  held 
its  place  as  the  central  doctrine  of  chem- 
ical philosophy  for  almost  a  century. 

At  the  time  when  this  theory  was  put 
forward,  it  must  be  recalled,  the  old  Aris- 
totelian idea  that  the  four  primal  elements 
are  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  still  held 
sway  as  the  working  foundation  of  all 
chemical  philosophies.  Air  and  water 
were  accepted  as  simple  bodies.  Only  a 
few  acids  and  alkalies  were  known,  and 
these  but  imperfectly;  and  the  existence 
of  gases  as  we  now  know  them,  other 
than  air,  was  hardly  so  much  as  suspect- 
ed. All  the  known  facts  of  chemistry 
seemed  then  to  harmonize  with  the  phlo- 
giston hypothesis;  and  so,  later  on,  did 
the  new  phenomena  which  were  discov- 
ered in  such  profusion  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  —  the 
epoch  of  pneumatic  chemistry.  Hydro- 
gen gas,  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  177G, 
and  called  inflammable  air,  was  thought 
by  some  chemists  to  be  the  very  principle 
of  phlogiston  itself.  Other  "airs"  were 
adjudged  "  dephlogisticated  "  or  "  phlo- 
gisticated,"  in  proportion   as  they  sup- 


ported or  failed  to  support  combustion. 
The  familiar  fact  of  a  candle  flame  going- 
out  when  kept  in  a  confined  space  of  or- 
dinary air  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  sat- 
uration of  this  air  with  phlogiston.  And 
all  this  seemed  to  tally  beautifully  with 
the  prevailing  theory. 

But  presently  the  new  facts  began,  as. 
new  facts  always  will,  to  develop  an  icon- 
oclastic tendency.  The  phlogiston  theory 
had  dethroned  fire  from  its  primacy  as- 
an  element  by  alleging  that  flame  is  due 
to  a  union  of  the  element  heat  with  the 
element  phlogiston.  Now  earths  were 
decomposed,  air  and  water  were  shown 
to  be  compound  bodies,  and  at  last  the 
existence  of  phlogiston  itself  was  to  be 
called  in  question.  The  structure  of  the 
old  chemical  philosophy  had  been  com- 
pletely riddled;  it  was  now  to  be  over- 
thrown. The  culminating  observation 
which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  was- 
the  discovery  of  oxygen,  which  was  made 
by  Priestley  in  England  and  Scheele  in 
Sweden,  working  independently,  in  the 
year  1774.  Priestley  called  the  new  ele- 
ment "dephlogisticated  air";  Scheele 
called  it  "empyreal  air." 

But  neither  Priestley  nor  Scheele  re- 
alized the  full  import  of  this  discovery;, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  did  any  one  else  at 
the  moment.  Very  soon,  however,  one 
man  at  least  had  an  inkling  of  it.  This- 
was  the  great  French  chemist  Antoine 
Laurent  Lavoisier.  It  has  sometimes 
been  claimed  that  he  himself  discovered 
oxygen  independently  of  Priestley  and 
Scheele.  At  all  events,  he  at  once  be- 
gan experimenting  with  it,  and  very  soon 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  this  remarka- 
ble substance  might  furnish  a  key  to  the 
explanation  of  many  of  the  puzzles  of 
chemistry.  He  found  that  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed or  transformed  during  the  combus- 
tion of  any  substance  in  air.  He  reviewed 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  in  the  light 
of  this  new  knowledge.  It  seemed  to- 
him  that  the  new  element  explained  them 
all  without  aid  of  the  supposititious  ele- 
ment phlogiston.  What  proof,  then,  have 
we  that  phlogiston  exists?  Very  soon  he 
is  able  to  answer  that  there  is  no  proof, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  exists.  Then 
why  not  denounce  phlogiston  as  a  myth, 
and  discard  it  from  the  realm  of  chem- 
istry? 

Precisely  this  is  what  Lavoisier  pur- 
poses to  do.  1 1<*  associates  with  him  three- 
other  famous  French  chemists,  Berthol- 
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let,  Guytoii  de  Morveau,  and  Fourcroy, 
and  sets  to  work  to  develop  a  complete 
system  of  chemistry  based  on  the  new 
conception.  In  1788  the  work  is  com- 
pleted and  given  to  the  world.  It  is  not 
merely  an  epoch-making"  book;  it  is  rev- 
olutionary. It  discards  phlogiston  alto- 
gether, alleging  that  the  elements  really 
concerned  in  combustion  are  oxygen  and 
heat.  It  claims  that  acids  are  compounds 
of  oxygen  with  a  base,  instead  of  mix- 
tures of  "earth"  and  water;  that  metals 
are  simple  elements,  not  compounds  of 
"earth"  and  "phlogiston";  and  that 
water  itself,  like  air,  is  a  compound  of 
oxygen  with  another  element. 


In  applying  these  ideas  the  new  sys- 
tem proposes  an  altogether  new  nomen- 
clature for  chemical  substances.  Hith- 
erto the  terminology  of  the  science  has 
been  a  matter  of  whim  and  caprice.  Such 
names  as  "liver  of  sulphur,"  "mercury 
of  life,"  "  horned  moon,"  "the  double  se- 
cret," "  the  salt  of  many  virtues,"  and  the 
like,  have  been  accepted  without  protest 
by  the  chemical  world.  With  such  a 
terminology  continued  progress  was  as 
impossible  as  human  progress  without 
speech.  Tlie  new  chemistry  of  Lavoisier 
and  his  confreres,  following  the  model 
set  by  zoology  half  a  century  earlier,  des- 
ignates each  substance  by  a  name  instead 
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of  a  phrase,  applies  these  names  accord- 
ing to  fixed  rules,  and,  in  short,  classi- 
fies the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  time 
and  brings  it  into  a  system,  lacking  which 
no  body  of  knowledge  has  full  title  to  the 
name  of  science. 

Though  Lavoisier  was  not  alone  in  de- 
veloping this  revolutionary  scheme,  pos- 
terity remembers  him  as  its  originator. 
His  dazzling  and  comprehensive  genius 
obscured  the  feebler  lights  of  his  con- 
freres. Perhaps,  too,  his  tragic  fate  was 
not  without  influence  in  augmenting  his 
posthumous  fame.  In  1794  he  fell  by 
the  guillotine,  guiltless  of  any  crime  but 
patriotism — a  victim  of  the  "Reign  of 
Terror."  "  The  Republic  has  no  need  of 
savants,"  remarked  the  functionary  who 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  most  fa- 
mous chemist  of  the  century. 


The  leader  of  the 
reform  movement  in 
chemistry  thus  died  at 
the  hands  of  bigotry 
and  fan  aticism  —  rath  - 
er,  let  us  say,  as  the 
victim  of  a  national 
frenzy — while  the  cause 
he  championed  was 
young,  yet  not  too 
soon  to  see  the  victory 
as  good  as  won.  The 
main  body  of  French 
chemists  had  accepted 
the  new  doctrines  al- 
most from  the  first, 
and  elsewhere  the  op- 
position had  been  of 
that  fierce,  eager  type 
which  soon  exhausts 
itself  in  the  effort.  At 
Berlin  they  began  by 
burning  Lavoisier  in 
effigy,  but  they  ended 
speedily  by  accepting 
the  new  theories.  In 
h  England  the  fight  was 

more  stubborn,  but 
equally  decisive.  At 
first  the  new  chemis- 
try was  opposed  by 
such,  great  men  as 
;  Black,  of  "latent  heat" 

1  fame;  Rutherford,  the 

discoverer  of  nitrogen; 
and  Cavendish,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  pneumatic 
trough  and  the  discov- 
erer  of   the  composi- 
tion of  water,  not  to  mention  a  coterie 
of  lesser  lights;  but  one  by  one  they 
wavered  and  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
Oddly  enough,  the  doughtiest  and  most 
uncompromising  of  all  the  champions  of 
the  old  "phlogistic"  ideas  was  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, the  very  man  whose  discovery  of 
oxygen  had  paved  the  way  for  the  "  anti- 
phlogistic "  movement — a  fact  which  gave 
rise  to  Cuvier's  remark  that  Priestley  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern 
chemistry,  but  a  father  who  never  wished 
to  recognize  his  daughter. 

A  most  extraordinary  man  was  this 
Dr.  Priestley.  Davy  said  of  him,  a  gen- 
eration later,  that  no  other  person  ever 
discovered  so  many  new  and  curious  sub- 
stances as  he;  yet  to  the  last  he  was  only 
an  amateur  in  science,  his  profession  be- 
ing the  ministry.    There  is  hardly  an- 
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other  case  in  history  of  a  man  not  a  spe- 
cialist in  science  accomplishing"  so  much 
in  original  research  as  did  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, the  chemist,  physiologist,  electrician; 
the  mathematician,  logician,  and  moral- 
ist; the  theologian,  mental  philosopher, 
and  political  economist.  He  took  all 
knowledge  for  his  field;  but  how  he 
found  time  for  his  numberless  researches 
and  multifarious  writings,  along  with  his 
every -day  duties,  must  ever  remain  a 
mystery  to  ordinary  mortals. 

That  this  marvellously  receptive,  flexi- 
ble mind  should  have  refused  acceptance 
to  the  clearly  logical  doctrines  of  the 
new  chemistry  seems  equally  inexplica- 
ble. But  so  it  was.  To  the  very  last, 
after  all  his  friends  had  capitulated, 
Priestley  kept  up  the  fight.  From  Amer- 
ica, whither  he  had  gone  to  live  in  1794, 
lie  sent  out  the  last  defy  to  the  enemy  in 
1800,  in  a  brochure  entitled  "The  Doctrine 
of  Phlogiston  Upheld,"  etc.  In  the  mind 
of  its  author  this  was  little  less  than  a 
psean  of  victory ;  but  all  the  world  besides 
knew  that  it  was  the  swan-song  of  the 
doctrine  of  phlogiston.  Despite  the  defi- 
ance of  this  single  warrior  the  battle  was 
really  lost  and  won,  and,  as  the  century 
closed,  "antiphlogistic"  chemistry  had 
practical  possession  of  the  field. 

VI. 

Several  causes  conspired  to  make  ex- 
ploration all  the  fashion  during  the  clos- 
ing epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
New  aid  to  the  navigator  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  perfected  compass  and 
quadrant  and  by  the  invention  of  the 
chronometer;  medical  science  had  ban- 
ished scurvy,  which  hitherto  had  been  a 
perpetual  menace  to  the  voyager;  and, 
above  all,  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age 
impelled  the  venturesome  to  seek  novelty 
in  fields  altogether  new.  Some  started 
for  the  pole,  others  tried  for  a  northeast 
or  northwest  passage  to  India,  yet  others 
sought  the  great  fictitious  antarctic  conti- 
nent told  of  by  tradition.  Ail  these  of 
course  failed  of  their  immediate  purpose, 
but  they  added  much  to  the  world's  store 
of  knowledge  and  its  fund  of  travellers' 
tales. 

Among  all  these  tales  none  was  more 
remarkable  than  those  which  told  of 
strange  living  creatures  found  in  antipo- 
dal lands.  And  here,  as  did  not  happen 
in  every  field,  the  narratives  were  often 
substantiated  by  the  exhibition  of  speci- 


mens that  admitted  no  question.  Many 
a  company  of  explorers  returned  more  or 
less  laden  with  such  trophies  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  to  the 
mingled  astonishment,  delight,  and  be- 
wilderment of  the  closet  naturalists.  The 
followers  of  Linnaeus  in  the  "  golden  age 
of  natural  history."  a  few  decades  before, 
had  increased  the  number  of  known  spe- 
cies of  fishes  to  about  400,  of  birds  to 
1000,  of  insects  to  3000,  and  of  plants  to 
10,000.  But  now  these  sudden  accessions 
from  new  territories  doubled  the  figure 
for  plants,  tripled  it  for  fish  and  birds, 
and  brought  the  number  of  described  in- 
sects above  20,000. 

Naturall}7  enough,  this  wealth  of  new 
material  was  sorely  puzzling  to  the  classi- 
fiers. The  more  discerning  began  to  see 
that  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  won- 
derful and  useful  as  it  had  been,  must  be 
advanced  upon  before  the  new  material 
could  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The 
way  to  a  more  natural  system,  based  on 
less  arbitrary  signs,  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Jussieu  in  botany,  but  the  zoologists 
were  not  prepared  to  make  headway  tow- 
ard such  a  system  until  they  should  gain 
a  wider  understanding  of  the  organisms 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  through 
comprehensive  studies  of  anatomy.  Such 
studies  of  individual  forms  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  entire  scale  of  organic  beings 
were  pursued  in  these  last  decades  of  the 
century,  but  though  two  or  three  most 
important  generalizations  were  achieved 
(notably  Kaspar  Wolff's  conception  of 
the  cell  as  the  basis  of  organic  life,  and 
Goethe's  all-important  doctrine  of  meta- 
morphosis of  parts),  yet,  as  a  whole,  the 
work  of  the  anatomists  of  the  period  was 
germinative  rather  than  fruit  -  bearing. 
Bichat's  volumes,  telling  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissues  of  the 
body,  did  not  begin  to  appear  till  the  last 
year  of  the  century.  The  announcement 
by  Cuvier  of  the  doctrine  of  correlation 
of  parts  bears  the  same  date,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  studies  of  this  great  naturalist, 
which  in  due  time  were  to  stamp  him  as 
the  successor  of  Linnaeus,  were  as  yet  only 
fairly  begun. 

In  the  field  of  physiology,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  most  important  works  were 
fairly  consummated  in  this  epoch— the 
long-standing  problems  of  digestion  and 
respiration  were  solved,  almost  coincident- 
iy.  Two  very  distinguished  physiologists 
share  the  main  honors  of  discovery  in  re- 
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gardto  the  function  of  digestion — the  Abbe 
Spallanzani,  of  the  University  of  Pavia, 
Italy,  and  John  Hunter,  of  England. 
Working*  independently,  these  investiga- 
tors showed  at  about  the  same  time  that 
digestion  is  primarily  a  chemical  rather 
than  a  mechanical  process.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous commentary  on  the  crude  notions  of 
mechanics  of  previous  generations  that 
it  should  have  been  necessary  to  prove 
by  experiment  that  the  thin,  almost  mem- 
branous stomach  of  a  mammal  has  not 
the  power  to  pulverize,  by  mere  attrition, 
the  foods  that  are  taken  into  it.  How- 
ever, the  proof  was  now  for  the  first  time 
forth-coming,  and  the  question  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  function  of  diges- 
tion was  forever  set  at  rest. 

To  clear  up  the  mysteries  of  respiration 
was  a  task  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  chemis- 
try. The  solution  of  the  problem  fol- 
lowed almost  as  a  matter  of  course  upon 
the  advances  of  that  science  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century.  Hitherto  no  one 
since  Mayow.  of  the  previous  century, 
whose  flash  of  insight  had  been  strangely 
overlooked  and  forgotten,  had  even  vague- 
ly surmised  the  true  function  of  the  lungs. 
The  great  Boerhaave  had  supposed  that 
respiration  is  chiefly  important  as  an  aid 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  his  great 
pupil,  Haller,  had  believed  to  the  day  of 
his  death  in  1777  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  function  is  to  form  the  voice.  No 
genius  could  hope  to  fathom  the  mystery 
of  the  lungs  so  long  as  air  was  supposed 
to  be  a  simple  element,  serving  a  mere 
mechanical  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the 
earth. 

But  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gave  the 
clew,  and  very  soon  all  the  chemists  were 
testing  the  air  that  came  from  the  lungs — 
Dr.  Priestley,  as  usual,  being  in  the  van. 
His  initial  experiments  were  made  in 
1777,  and  from  the  outset  the  problem  was 
as  good  as  solved.  Other  experimenters 
confirmed  his  results  in  all  their  essen- 
tials— notably  Scbeele  and  Lavoisier  and 
Spallanzani  and  Davy.  It  was  clearly 
established  that  there  is  chemical  action 
in  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  tissue  of 
the  lungs;  that  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  disappears,  and  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  added  to  the  inspired  air.  It  was  shown, 
too,  that  the  blood,  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  is  changed  from  black 
to  red  in  color.  These  essentials  were  not 
in  dispute  from  the  first.  But  as  to  just 
what  chemical  changes  caused  these  re- 


sults was  the  subject  of  controversy. 
Whether,  for  example,  oxygen  is  actually 
absorbed  into  the  blood, or  whether  it  mere- 
ly unites  with  carbon  given  off  from  the 
blood,  was  long  in  dispute. 

Each  of  the  main  disputants  was  biassed 
by  his  own  particular  views  as  to  the 
moot  points  of  chemistry.  Lavoisier,  for 
example,  believed  oxygen  gas  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  metal  oxygen  combined  with 
the  alleged  element  heat;  Dr.  Priestley 
thought  it  a  compound  of  positive  elec- 
tricity and  phlogiston  ;  and  Humphry 
Davy,  when  he  entered  the  lists,  a  little 
later,  supposed  it  to  be  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  light.  Such  mistaken  no- 
tions naturally  complicated  matters,  and 
delayed  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
chemical  processes  of  respiration.  It  was 
some  time,  too,  before  the  idea  gained  ac- 
ceptance that  the  most  important  chem- 
ical changes  do  not  occur  in  the  lungs 
themselves,  but  in  the  ultimate  tissues. 
Indeed,  the  matter  was  not  clearly  settled 
at  the  close  of  the  century.  Neverthe- 
less, the  problem  of  respiration  had  been 
solved  in  its  essentials.  Moreover,  the 
vastly  important  fact  had  been  establish- 
ed that  a  process  essentially  identical  with 
respiration  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
not  only  of  all  creatures  supplied  with 
lungs,  but  to  fishes,  insects,  and  even 
vegetables — in  short,  to  every  kind  of  liv- 
ing organism. 

All  advances  in  science  have  a  bearing, 
near  or  remote,  on  the  welfare  of  our  race ; 
but  it  remains  to  credit  to  the  closing: 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  dis- 
covery which,  in  its  power  of  direct  and 
immediate  benefit  to  humanity,  surpasses 
any  other  discovery  of  this  or  any  pre- 
vious epoch.  Needless  to  say  I  refer  to 
Jenner's  discovery  of  the  method  of  pre- 
venting small -pox  by  inoculation  with 
the  virus  of  cow-pox.  It  detracts  no- 
thing from  the  merit  of  this  discovery  to 
say  that  the  preventive  power  of  accident- 
al inoculation  had  long  been  rumored 
among  the  peasantry  of  England.  Such 
vague,  unavailing  half-knowledge  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  fruitful  discovery.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  Jenner's  discov- 
ery was  original  and  unique.  Neither, 
considered  as  a  perfected  method,  was  it 
in  any  sense  an  accident.  It  was  a 
triumph  of  experimental  science;  how 
great  a  triumph  it  is  difficult  now  to  un- 
derstand, for  we  of  to-day  can  only  vague- 
ly realize  what  a  ruthless  and  ever-pres^ 
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ent  scourge  small -pox  Lad  been  to  all 
previous  generations  of  men  since  history 
began.  Despite  all  efforts  to  check  it  by 
medication  and  by  direct  inoculation,  it 
swept  now  and  then  over  the  earth  as  an 
all  -  devastating  pestilence,  and  year  by 
year  it  claimed  one-tenth  of  all  the  beings 
in  Christendom  by  death  as  its  average 
quota  of  victims.  "  From  small-pox  and 
love  but  few  remain  free,1'  ran  the  old 
saw.  A  pitted  face  was  almost  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  a  hundred  years  ago 
as  a  smooth  one  is  to-day. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  world  gave 
eager  acceptance  to  Jenner's  discovery. 
The  first  vaccination  was  made  in  179(5. 


Before  the  close  of  the  century  the  meth- 
od was  practised  everywhere  in  Christen- 
dom. No  urging  was  needed  to  induce 
the  majority  to  give  it  trial;  passengers 
on  a  burning  ship  do  not  hold  aloof  from 
the  life-boats.  Kich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  sought  succor  in  vaccination,  and 
blessed  the  name  of  their  deliverer.  Of 
all  the  great  names  that  were  before  the 
world  in  the  closing  days  of  the  century, 
there  was  perhaps  no  other  one  at  once  so 
widely  known  and  so  uniformly  rever- 
enced as  that  of  the  English  physician 
Edward  Jenner.  Surely  there  was  no 
other  one  that  should  be  recalled  with 
greater  gratitude  by  posterity. 


INDIAN  GIVER. 
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I. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Inglehart  and  Miss  Roberta 
Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "My  dear!  I  will  not 
hear  another  word.  He  is  yours!  The 
idea  of  making  such  a  fuss  about  a  little 
thing-  like  the  gift  of  a  young-  man!1' 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "  It's  only  that  I  Avas 
afraid  you  might  want  him  yourself,  Mrs. 
Inglehart.  It  would  make  me  unhappy 
if  I  thought  you  had  deprived  yourself 
of  a  cousin  you  might  regret.  They  don't 
grow  on  every  bush,  I  believe." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Such  as  Jim  don't, 
I'll  admit.  But  I  hope  I  know  the  duties 
of  a  hostess,  and  the  first  of  them  is  to 
get  a  young  lady  visitor  engaged  if  pos- 
sible.   You've  never  seen  Jim,  have  you  ?" 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "Never.  What's  he 
like?1' 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Are  you  very  fond 
of  tall  men?" 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "Is  he  tall?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  ' '  Not  so  very.  I  should 
say  he  had  more  breadth  and  thickness 
than  length." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Oh,  I  like  them  broad 
and  thick." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Do  you?"  She  speaks 
with  a  certain  intonation  of  misgiving, 
and  then  she  has  the  effect  of  pulling 
herself  together:  "Do  you  like  them 
brown-complexioned  and  dark-eyed?" 

Miss  Lawrence :  "Is  he  brown-com- 
plexioned and  dark-eyed?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "He's  brown-com- 
plexioned and  blue-eyed." 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "  Oh,  that  sort  of  con- 
tradiction is  adorable.  The  blue  eyes  al- 
ways have  such  a  funny  look  in  the  dark 
face.  I  shall  like  him,  I  know.  When's 
he  coming?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Any  moment,  now." 

Miss  Lawrence :  "  Oh !"  She  jumps  to 
her  feet.  Mrs.  Inglehart  remains  seated, 
but  leans  forward  to  look  in  through  the 
door  at  the  clock  in  the  hall,  from  the 
veranda  where,  with  a  pretence  of  sewing, 
in  her  lap,  she  is  talking  with  her  guest. 
To  the  right  of  this  hall  the  windows  of 
a  wide  drawing-room  open  to  the  floor, 
and  people  come  and  go  through  them  as 


if  they  were  doors.  From  the  veranda, 
which  extends  around  three  sides  of  the 
house,  broad  steps  descend  to  a  driveway 
curving  in  front  of  it.  Beyond  the  road 
green  lawns,  wept  over  by  drooping  white 
birches,  slope  to  the  red  rocks  that  keep 
Mrs.  Inglehart's  place  from  the  sea. 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  kt  Or  not  moment,  ex- 
actly. He  promised  to  be  here  by  the 
half  past  four,  but  he  probably  won't 
come  till  the  five-ten  ;  it's  only  four, now." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Time  enough  to 
prink,  then."  She  sinks  back  into  her 
chair,  provisionally.  "Is  Mr.  Fairford 
punctilious  about  prinking?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  k'I  see  you  would 
dread  that." 

Miss  Lawrence :  "I  don't  know  that  I 
should.    They  have  to  have  some  fault." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "And  you  think  that 
is  a  fault?" 

Miss  Lawrence:  "I  can't  say  that  I 
do.    Do  you?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  with  an  air  of  great 
candor:  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
believe  Jim  cares  about  women's  dress." 

Miss  Lawrence :  "Then  he  is  the  most 
dangerous  kind.  He'll  not  see  anything, 
but  he'll  feel  everything.  I  shall  have 
to  dress  at  his  nerves." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  It's  clear  that  you've 
made  your  observations,  my  dear." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "By  twenty-six,  one 
has." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "I  should  never  have 
dreamt  twenty-six." 

Miss  Later  ence :  "I  haven't  dreamt  it, 
myself.  In  my  dreams  I'm  still  sixteen. 
It's  only  in  my  waking  moments  that  I'm 
twenty-six." 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  thoughtfully:  "You 
have  courage." 

Miss  Lawrence :  "I  have  conviction. 
It's  best  to  be  honest  —  unless  the  man 
prefers  lies." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Don't  they  all?" 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Nearly  all.  But  if 
Mr.  Fairford  should  happen  to  be  the  ex- 
ception that  doesn't,  will  you  please  tell 
him  I  owned  to  twenty-six,  but  you  don't 
know  how  much  older  I  really  am?" 

Mrs.  higlehart,  with  open  admiration 
and  covert  alarm  :  "You're  a  strange  girl." 
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Miss  Lawrence  :  "  Will  that  scare  him  ? 
Should  you  advise  me  to  be  less  strange?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  with  a  sigh:  "No;  he 
will  like  you  so." 

Miss  Lawrence,  lau gh  i  n  g :  "  W h at  d e- 
spair !  Poor  Mrs.  Inglehart !  You're  sorry 
already  you  gave  him  to  me!  Well,  you 
may  have  him  back." 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  with  noble  constancy: 
"No,  no;  \rou're  the  very  one  for  him." 

Miss  Laivrence  :  "  Then  our  only  hope 
is  that  he  isn't  the  one  for  me." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "You  think  I'm  not 
in  earnest.  Well,  then,  the  only  thing 
left  is  to  convince  you  by  practical — " 

Miss  Laivrence:  "Demonstration?  I 
don't  see  how  it  can  be  done.  You  can't 
pass  this  young  man  along  to  me  without 
consulting  his  inclinations.  Has  he  very 
decided  inclinations?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Yes,  he  has.  That 
was  the  trouble,  I  suppose." 

Miss  Laivrence:  "So  there  was  trou- 
ble."   She  smiles  intelligently. 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "It  was  a  great  while 
ago.  It  was  before  I  was — there  was  any 
— Mrs.  Inglehart.  And  there  would  be 
the  same  trouble  again,  if  I  were  not — 
there  were  not  any — Mrs.  Inglehart.  So 
it's  best  to  have  it  over  before  it  begins." 

Miss  Lawrence :  "  I  see  what  you  mean. 
He's  one  of  those  terrible  creatures  who 
know  their  own  minds;  or  think  they  do; 
and  —  may  I  be  a  little  critical  of  your 
gift?    I  know  it  seems  ungracious!" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Not  the  least.  Peo- 
ple change  their  wedding-presents,  even." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "I  shouldn't  wish  to 
change  the  present;  only  the  name:  Jim  ! 
If  it  were  only  Jack,  now,  I  should  know 
what  to  do.  The  Jacks  are  all  alike. 
They  smoke,  they  flirt  desperately,  but 
they  are  very  warm-hearted,  and  conceal 
a  great  deal  of  sentiment  under  the  mask 
of  cynicism — like  Thackeray's  men.  They 
would  do  anything  for  you — at  least  any 
little  thing  like  jumping  overboard  from 
a  yacht  to  fish  your  hat  up,  or  marrying 
a  girl  that  you've  found  out  is  in  love 
with  them,  and  you  think  they  ought, 
though  you're  dying  for  them  yourself. 
You  can  twist  them  round  your  fingers; 
but  it  must  be  different  with  Jims.  Jim  ! 
It  suggests  something  rather  grim  ;  per- 
haps it's  because  it  rhymes  with  it.  Jim! 
I  should  say  one's  little  arts,  one's  little 
airs  and  graces,  would  be  thrown  away 
on  Jim.  He  sounds  like  a  person  of  con- 
victions; he  sounds  like  a  person  of  opin- 


ions, too,  and  very  stiff  ones.  I  suspect 
that  Jim  is  serious,  and  he  likes  serious- 
ness in  women.  He  has  ideas  of  home 
and  a  wife,  and  of  being  master  in  his  own 
house.  All  that  could  be  easily  taken  out 
of  him  if  he  wrere  Jack,  of  course;  but 
being  Jim,  it  couldn't.  He's  masterful ; 
I  feel  that  he's  masterful.  He  has  all 
sorts  of  preconceived  notions.  He  would 
be  very  domestic,  and  intellectual,  and 
he  would  rather  read  to  you  than  talk  to 
you.  He  would  want  to  respect  you,  and 
if  you  wouldn't  let  him,  he  would — make 
it  hot  for  you.  Yes,  I  know  the  type: 
adoring,  domineering,  devoted,  and  utter- 
ly intolerable." 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  who  has  been  leaning 
forward  more  and  more,  and  edgino-  a]_ 
most  out  of  her  chair,  in  her  intentness: 
"  You've  met  him  !  You  know  him  ! 
You've  been  letting  me  give  myself  away  !" 

Miss  Lawrence :  "Mr.  Fairford  ?  You  ? 
I?  You've  given  him  away,  but  not  your- 
self, at  least  to  me,  Mrs.  Inglehart.  I  nev- 
er saw  Mr.  Fairford  in  my  life.  I  never 
heard  of  him  till  I  came  here." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Then  I  don't  know 
but  it's  worse,  for  you've  guessed  him. 
How  you  must  dread  the  idea  of  him !" 

Miss  Lawrence,  thoughtfully :  "I  don't 
know.  I  rather  like  the  notion  of  grap- 
pling with  such  a — problem.  It  would  be 
fun  to  get  the  better  of  it." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "And  if  you  got  the 
worse?" 

Miss  Laivrence:  "I  don't  believe  I 
should  get  the  worse.  But  now,  really, 
hadn't  I  better  go  and  prink,  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart? I  don't  believe  Jim  would  like  to 
iind  me  unprepared." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  No.   Go  and  prink." 

Miss  Lawrence,  going  in  through  the 
open  door:  "If  he  should  happen  to  come 
before  I  get  down,  I  know  I  can  trust  him 
with  you,  Mrs.  Inglehart."  She  vanishes, 
with  a  smile  over  her  shoulder  at  Mrs. 
Inglehart,  who  remains  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, apparently  insensible  of  her  with- 
drawal, though  she  keeps  a  mechanical 
smile  of  parting  on  her  face.  Her  mo- 
ther enters  from  the  door  that  Miss  Law- 
rence has  passed  through. 

II. 

Mrs.  Wkmiam,  Mrs.  Inglehart, 

Mrs.  Wenham  :  "  When  do  you  expect 
James,  Lilly?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  with  a  deep  sigh  :  "  Oh, 
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any  time,  now.  He  said  he  would  be  here 
at  half  past  four.'1 

Mrs.  Wenham  :  "  Then  he'll  be  here  at 
half  past  four." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Yes,  I  suppose  he 
will, — with  his  tiresome  punctuality." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Tiresome?  If  there 
is  one  thing-  more  than  another  that  I  like 
in  James  Fairford,  it  is  his  punctuality. 
It's  something  that  I  can  thoroughly  sym- 
pathize with  him  in.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  my  habits  of  punctuality,  where  would 
you  have  been  at  this  moment,  Lillian?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Perhaps  not  born. 
But  now  don't  preach,  mother.  Advise. 
You'll  like  it  almost  as  well." 

Mrs.Wenham,  looking  doubtful,  but  as 
if  assenting  for  argument's  sake:  "Well?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  What  do  you  think 
of  Miss  Lawrence?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "What  do  you  mean 
by  thinking?  If  you've  been  behaving 
foolishly  in  any  way,  and  want  me  to  help 
you  out  of  it  by  blaming  Miss  Lawrence — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Blame?  Who's  talk- 
ing of  blame  ?  I  simply  wish  to  know 
if  you  don't  think  she's  something  of  a 
cat." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Cat?    How,  cat?" 


Mrs.  Inglehart:  "I  mean  very  pur- 
ring, and  sly  and  velvety." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "  No,  not  at  all." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Well,  then,  very 
sharp  and  clawy." 

Mrs.  Wenham  :  "  What  have  you  been 
doing,  Lillian  ?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Nothing.  I've  been 
midoing.  How  do  you  think  she  and 
Jim  will  like  each  other?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "  What  difference  how 
they  like  each  other?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "One  doesn't  want 
one's  guests  to  be  at  swords'  points." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "I  don't  know  why 
you  asked  her  when  you  knew  he  was 
coming." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  I'm  sure  they'll  like 
each  other.  He'll  respect  her.  I  re- 
spect her  myself.  She  has  a  great  deal 
of  character,  and  all  that;  but  I  think 
there's  a  vein  of  coarseness  in  her.  Yes, 
she  is  coarse.  She  has  a  bold  way  of 
talking  about  men.  It  may  be  very  mod- 
ern, and  the  rest  of  it,  but  I  don't  like  it, 
and  I  don't  think  it's  nice." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "What  men  has  she 
been  talking  about?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Oh,— none." 
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Mrs.  Wenham:  "What  has  she  been 
saying  about  them?1' 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Oh, — nothing.  But 
girls  seem  to  say  anything,  nowadays.  Es- 
pecially old  ones !  How  old  am  I,  mother?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "You're  twenty-seven. 
You  know  that  well  enough." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "And  she's  twenty-six, 
and  looks  every  day  of  it."  Vaguely, 
after  a  moment:  "  I'm  sure  /  don't  know 
how  I  came  to  ask  her  here." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  ' '  Why  do  you  say  that, 
now  f  Have  you  been  making  a  fool  of 
yourself,  Lilly?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "I  won't  be  scolded 
in  my  own  house,  mother!" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "  Very  well,  if  you  call 
it  scolding."  Mrs.  Wenham  sits  very 
erect  in  her  chair,  and  gathers  all  her  dig- 
nity about  her;  Mrs.  Inglehart  rocks  to 
and  fro  in  a  reckless  and  distraught 
manner.    "May  I  ask  a  simple  question?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  I  suppose  so." 

Mrs.  Wenham :  "Are  you  going  to  ac- 
cept James  ?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  ' '  What  an  idea !  No !" 

Mrs.  Wenham :  "  Then,  if  it  isn't  scold- 
ing, allow  me  to  say  that  he  will  have  a 
right  to  feel  trifled  with.  Your  letting 
him  come  here,  after  what's  past,  is  tanta- 
mount to  your  saying  you  would  marry 
him  if  he  asked  you — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Very  well,  I'll  keep 
him  from  asking  me,  then.  There  are 
ways  of  staving  men  off." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Not  such  men  as 
James  Langton  Fairford.  You  haven't 
forgotten  howT  he  behaved  when  you  tried 
it  before — before  your  marriage." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "That  was  a  great 
while  ago.  I  considered  him  a  mere  boy, 
and  he  might  have  known  it." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "He  was  two  years 
older  than  you." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  And  how  old  was  I, 
pray?  Nineteen!  A  perfect  chit!  That 
proves  that  he  was  a  boy.  And  he  was 
very  rude.  If  he  had  been  a  little  more 
— thoughtful,  and  patient!  You  know 
how  it  was,  mother.  After  Jim's  out- 
rageous conduct,  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  marry  Mr.  Inglehart;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  have  it  said,  now,  after  all  I've 
been  through  on  his  account,  that  I  was 
in  love  with  him  all  along,  and  married 
him  the  minute  I  decently  could.  I  trust 
I  have  too  much  regard  for  Mr.  Ingle- 
hart's  memory  for  that." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "  Then  allow  me  to  say, 


my  dear,  without  scolding,  that  I  don't 
know  what  you're  after." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "I'm  not  after  any- 
thing, if  you  prefer  such  a  common  ex- 
pression. It's  Jim  that's  after  me;  and  I 
shall  not  feel  in  the  least  bound  to  be 
overtaken.    I  have  other  plans  for  him." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "  Other  plans?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "He  may  fancy  Ro- 
berta Lawrence.  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what 
men  find  in  her,  all  of  them.  But  if  it's- 
frankness,  as  they  call  it,  I  wish  them 
joy  of  it.  Of  all  the  detestable  hypo- 
crites in  this  world  commend  me  to  a 
frank  woman.  Why,  it's  nothing  but 
mask  upon  mask,  all  the  way  through!"' 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "  Is  this  why  you  are 
so  down  upon  the  poor  girl?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Down  upon  her? 
Well,  yes;  it  may  be  hate  to  throw  such 
a  husband  as  Jim  Fairford  in  her  way. 
At  any  rate  I've  set  my  heart  upon  making 
a  match  between  them.  That  will  let  me 
out,  and  it  will  be  such  fun."  She  ex- 
presses her  exultation  in  rather  a  lugu- 
brious note  of  laughter,  and  tries  to  es- 
cape the  severe  gaze  which  her  mother 
fixes  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Just  one  word,  Lilli- 
an Inglehart !  Does  Miss  Lawrence  know 
anything  of  this  fine  scheme?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  ' '  No.  That  is,  I  have 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  accept  Jim  Fair- 
ford by  telling  Roberta  Lawrence  she  may 
have  him  if  she  can  get  him.  If  she  does, 
or  can,  that's  the  end  of  it ;  and  it's  the  end 
of  it  anyway." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Well,  Lillian,  if  you 
are  in  earliest  in  what  you  say,  you  are 
certainly  the  greatest  fool —  But  per- 
haps you  consider  this  scolding?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  ' '  Not  at  all.  I  call 
it  reasoning.     Go  on." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Oh,  I've  nothing 
more  to  say.  But  if  you  have  really  told 
the  girl — if  you  have  put  this  idea  into 
her  head,  you  have  done  a  wrong  and 
wicked  thing,  and  you'll  have  to  answer 
for  the  consequences.  It  would  be  no 
more  than  you  deserve  if  James  did  take 
a  fancy  to  her,  and  I  hope  he  will;  and 
if  you  have  a  spark  of  generosity  in  your 
composition,  you  at  least  won't  try  to> 
prejudice  him  against  her." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "You  have  such  a 
low  opinion  of  me,  mother,  that  I  won- 
der you  associate  with  me  at  all.  But 
now  I'm  going  to  wring  your  bosom  by  an 
act  of  the  most  exemplary  magnanimity 
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you  ever  heard  of.  A  splendid  idea  lias 
just  occurred  to  me.  I'm  going  to  send 
Roberta  down  to  see  Jim  first  and  receive 
him.  She's  upstairs  now,  prinking,  and 
I'm  going  straight  to  my  room,  and  I'm 
going  to  be  so  slow  getting  ready  that 
she'll  have  to  go  down,  and  she  can  have 
him  all  to  herself  for  a  first  impression; 
and  a  girl  of  twenty-six  knows  how  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Noiv 
what  do  you  say?" 

Mrs.  Wenham,  going  in:  "Humph!" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "You  don't  believe 
I'll  do  it?" 

Mrs.  Wenham  :  "I  know  you  won't." 

Mrs.  Inglehart.  calling  after  her:  "Well, 
I'm  so  glad  you  approve  of  the  idea, 
mother.  I  only  wish  you  could  see  how 
expressive  your  back  looks,  as  you  disap- 
pear in  the  distance.  It's  everything  that's 
appreciative  and  flattering."  As  Mrs. 
Wenham  vanishes:  "  Well,  I  don't  care." 
In  the  course  of  her  two  dialogues  a  great 
many  sewing  materials  and  appliances 
have  dropped  about  Mrs.  Inglehart  on  the 
floor;  as  she  now  rises,  her  scissors  fall 
out  of  her  lap,  and  as  she  stoops  to  pick 
them  up  she  is  reminded  of  the  other 
things.  "What  a  bother!"  When  she 
has  got  them  all  in  her  lap  again,  she 
turns  to  the  door,  but  is  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  a  quick,  decided  footfall  on  the 
steps  of  the  veranda.  She  looks  round 
over  her  shoulder,  and  in  this  very  pretty 
and  engaging  attitude  she  meets  the  blue 
eyes  flashing  out  of  the  brown  face  of 
James  Fairford.  He  has  a  robust  hand- 
bag in  one  hand  and  an  umbrella  in  the 
other;  over  his  arm  hangs  a  light  over- 
coat.  He  is  dressed  in  summer  stuffs, 
but  in  no  concession  to  the  negligence  of 
summer  fashion;  his  shirt  is  white;  his 
firm  legs  are  cased  in  trousers  that  de- 
scend to  his  black  shoes;  his  whole  keep- 
ing is  that  of  a  man  who  despises  the  ap- 
pearance of  recreation,  and  puts  business 
before  pleasure.  "James!"  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart's  exclamation  expresses  mingled 
pleasure,  surprise, and  dismay.  She  drops 
all  the  things  out  of  her  lap  again.  "What 
are  you  doing  here  at  this  unearthly  hour? 
You  said  you  would  be  here  at  half  past 
four!"    She  sinks  back  into  her  chair. 

III. 

Faiufokd  and  Mrs.  Inglkhakt,  with  moments  of 
Miss  Lawrknck. 

Fairford:  "It's  half  past  four  now." 
He  sits  heavily  down  in  one  of  the  ve- 


randa chairs,  plants  his  bag  before  him, 
and  then  pushes  it  away  with  his  foot, 
while  he  mops  his  forehead  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Did  you  walk?" 

Fairford  :  "  Do  I  seem  to  have-driven? 
And  in  what?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  hiding  a  smile  with  her 
hand:  "I  wonder  how  you  found  the 
way." 

Fairford:  "They  told  me  at  the  sta- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  gracefully  sinking  into 
a  chair:  "Did  they  tell  you  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  your  ridiculous  punctu- 
ality you'd  have  been  met  at  the  train? 
Now  you  see  what  comes  of  being  on 
time!" 

Fairford:  "I  dare  say  they  would  if 
they  could  have  spared  a  moment  from 
the  celebration  of  your  charms  and  vir- 
tues. You  seem  to  have  cast  your  con- 
founded glamour  over  the  neighborhood, 
as  usual." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Yes,  it's  new  to  me. 
It  must  have  been  the  telegraph  girl?" 

Fairford:  "There  was  a  girl,  and 
there  was  a  telegraph.  I  didn't  see  them 
in  combination." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "They  were  one,  all 
the  same.  Yes,  I  may  say  she's  quite  an 
ardent  admirer." 

Fairford  :  "So  am  I,  Lillian." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Oh  yes.  But  you 
mustn't  say  it.  I  hope  you  weren't  rude 
to  the  poor  girl  on  that  account?" 

Fairford:  "Why  mustn't  I  say  it? 
I've  come  here  to  say  it!" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  to  gain  time:  "But 
you've  said  it  before — and  you  ought  to 
be  a  little  more  diversified  in  your  re- 
marks." 

Fairford,  getting  to  his  feet:  "  Lillian, 
how  can  you  trifle  with  nie  so?  Surely 
you  know  what  I  must  understand — must 
hope  —  from  your  allowing  me  to  come 
here  to-day?"  He  starts  toward  her  and 
stumbles  over  his  bag;  he  kicks  the  bag; 
Mrs.  Inglehart  laughs.  "Oh,  laugh  at 
me.  make  a  fool  of  mo  !" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "You  know  you  don't 
approve  of  me,  Jim  ;  you  know  you 
don't." 

Fairford:  "I  believe  you  can  make 
me  approve  of  you  if  you  choose.  And 
if  you  don't  choose,  I  want  you  anyway." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Oh!  Do  you  think 
that's  very  logical?" 

Fairford,  bitterly :  "No,  I'm  not  proud 
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of  it.  As  you  say,  it  isn't  logical ;  it  isn't 
reasonable;  but  I  always  wanted  you;  I 
wanted  you  long-  ago,  before  you  were 
married." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Why  do  people  say 
you  don't  know  how  to  flatter?  I'm  sure 
it's  enough  to  turn  my  poor  head  to  have 
a  man  say  he  isn't  proud  of  caring  for 
me,  but  he  keeps  on  doing  it  regardless  of 
consequences." 

Fairford :  "You  know  what  I  mean. 
I  never  pretended  that  you  were  my  ideal 
in  character,  but — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "I  thought  it  was 
customary  to  tell  the  lady  that  she  was 
your  ideal.  That's  what  they  always 
tell  me/" 

Fairford:  "I  don't  care  what  other 
people  tell  you.  I  tell  you  the  truth; 
and  I  tell  you  that  you  are  not  my  ideal." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "What  am  I,  then,  if 
I'm  not  your  ideal?" 

Fairford:  "You're — you're  my  love. 
But  you  know  that." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "I've  heard  you  say 
so.    But  I'm  not  sure  that  I  know  it." 

Fairford:  "  Not  sure!" 


Mrs.  Inglehart :  "You  may  not  be  sure 
of  your  own  mind." 

Fairford:  "This  is  trifling,  Lillian. 
What  do  you  say  to  me?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "What  can  I  say  till 
I'm  convinced  you're  in  earnest?" 

Fairford:  "And  what  will  convince 
you?  It  seems  to  me  that  it's  proof  enough 
of  my  sincerity  that  I'm  here  to  offer  my- 
self to  you  and  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Didn't  you  know  that  I  was  coming  to  do 
that?  What  else  do  you  expect?  Do 
you  want  me  to  say  that  you  are  my  ideal, 
that  you  are  everything  in  nature  and 
character  that  I  have  dreamed  of,  and 
that  I  would  not  have  you  different?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "You  might  try  it.  I 
don't  know  what  effect  it  would  have." 

Fairford:  "You  wish  me  to  minister 
to  your  vanity,  to  fill  your  head  with  non- 
sense.   Well,  I  will  never  do  it!" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Then  I  don't  see  how 
it's  going  to  end.  You  might  at  least  say 
you  believe  I  could  become  your  ideal." 

Fairford:  "  But  if  I  don't  believe  you 
could,  and  therefore  I  renounce  my  ideal; 
if  I  throw  it  away,  and  I  tell  you  that 
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you,  whatever  you  are,  are  a  thousand 
times  dearer  than  anything  I've. ever  im- 
agined? And  yet  you  might  be  all  that 
I've  ever  dreamed  of  in  woman,  prompt, 
energetic,  constant  in  purpose,  with  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  a  devotion  to  noble — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Another  James  Fair- 
ford.  What  egotism  !  Yes,  I  could  easily 
be  all  that,  if  I  wanted  to.  The  trouble  is 
I  couldn't  want  to." 

Fairford  :  "  I  know  it,  and  I  don't  ask 
it  of  you.  I  ask  you  merely  to  be  your- 
self,— and  to  be  mine." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Do  you  think  that's 
so  little,  that  you  say  merely  f  Asking  a 
woman  to  be  herself  and  to  be  yours  is 
asking  everything." 

Fairford:  "Then  don't  be  yourself; 
don't  be  anything  but  mine." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  Now  you  are  begin- 
ning to  talk  sense — " 

Fairford,  starting  toward  her:  "And 
you  consent — you — "  A  sound  as  of  a 
lifting  window  above  the  veranda  roof 
is  heard,  and  then,  after  a  moment,  the 
voice  of  Miss  Roberta  Lawrence. 

Miss  Lawrence:  "  Mrs.  Inglehart!" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  in  a  low  key  to  Fair- 
ford: "Oh,  good  gracious,  I  forgot  all 
about  her!  Now  what  am  I  to  do?"  In 
a  high  key  to  Miss  Lawrence:  "  Yes  ?" 

Miss  Lawrence,  with  a  nervous  laugh : 
"Oh,  it  is  you.  I  thought,  I  wasn't  sure 
it  was  you  I  heard.  What  time  is  it, 
please  ?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "It's  a  little  after  four 
— a  quarter — twenty  minutes — " 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Then  there's  time, 
yet."  There  is  a  sound  of  a  closing  win- 
dow. ♦ 

Fairford:  "Why  did  you  say  that, 
Lillian?  You  know  it's  twenty  minutes 
of  five." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  That's  a  very  charm- 
ing girl,  Jim — a  Miss  Roberta  Lawrence. 
I  want  you  to  meet  her.  But  perhaps  you 
have  met  her  already — " 

Fairford:  "No;  but  that  isn't  the 
point.  Why  did  you  say  twenty  min- 
utes?   I  wish  you  hadn't,  dear!" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Well,  it  is  twenty 
minutes — and  more  too;  it's  twenty  min- 
utes of  five.  You  said  so  yourself.  Now 
don't  tease,  but  go  and  prettify.  That's 
what  she's  doing — "  The  sound  of  the 
lifting  window  is  heard  again,  and  then 
the  voice  of  Miss  Lawrence. 

Miss  Laiurence: . "  Mrs.  Inglehart !  Are 
you  still  there?" 
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Mrs.  Inglehart,  in  a  high  key:  "Yes!" 
In  a  low  key  to  Fairford:  "Now  you 
must  go!  It's  a  shame  for  you  to  stay 
here  eavesdropping.  And  making  me, 
too;  and  you  so  conscientious!  'Sh!" 

Miss  Lawrence:  "  I'm  in  something  of 
a  dilemma.  I  don't  know  whether  it  had 
better  be  the  green,  or  the  blue." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  Oh— the  blue,  dear; 
or  no,  the  green — blue,  I  mean."  In  a 
low  key  to  Fairford:  "Now  you  have 
spoiled  everything,  and  disgraced  me  be- 
fore my  guest.  I  can  never  forgive 
you !" 

Fairford:  "How  have  I  done  that? 
She  has  said  nothing  that  compromises 
either  of  you — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "You've  let  her  give 
herself  away.  You  know  that  it's  for  you 
she's  choosing  between  blue  and  green." 

Fairford:  "  Bless  my  soul,  how  should 
I  know  such  a  thing?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  Don't  you  suppose  I 
told  her  you  were  coming?  And  when 
she  comes  down  and  finds  you  here,  you 
won't  be  capable  of  seeming  to  have  come 
just  that  instant." 

Fairford:  "  If  she  asks — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  As  if  she  would  ask  ! 
She  is  too  high-spirited,  too  noble-minded 
to  go  prying  about;  but  it  will  kill  her, 
all  the  same.  You  don't  know  how  a  girl 
like  Roberta  Lawrence,  so  frank  herself, 
and  so  unsuspicious,  will  take  such  a 
thing.  Of  course,  if  it  was  I,  I  could 
laugh  it  off;  but  she  will  think  that  I  did  it 
purposely;  she  won't  show  it,  but  she  will 
never  believe  that  I  was  as  innocent  as 
she  was  in  the  matter." 

Fairford :  "It  seems  to  me  you're  not 
painting  a  very  frank  and  unsuspicious 
character." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "I  mean,  I  should  in 
her  place.  You  know  what  I  mean.  But 
if  you  prefer  to  vex  me —  She'll  be  ask- 
ing something  else  in  another  minute!" 

Fairford  :  "  But  what  do  you  want  me 
to  do?"' 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "You  must  think 
what  I  want  you  to  do.  You  have  got 
me  into  this  trouble,  by  your  ridiculous 
promptness,  and  you  must  get  me  out." 

Fairford:  "Then  let  me  go  to  my 
room,  and  I  can't  overhear  anything 
more." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Oh.  you  think  it'sso 
simple  as  that,  do  you?  Wait  a  minute 
— I  have  it!  You  must  go  away!  And 
you  must  come  back  in  about  ten  min- 
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utes  or  so,  as  if  you  hadn't  been  here  at 
all.  And  you  must  apologize  for  being 
late;  say  you  missed  the  train,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and — " 

Fairford,  sitting  doggedly  down  :  "  No, 
I  can't  do  anything  of  the  kind." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  You  can't?" 

Fairford:  "Well,  then,  I  won't.  It 
would  be  acting  a  lie." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "You  accuse  me  of 
wishing  you  to  lie." 

Fairford:  "I  don't  think  you  do  it 
knowingly.  But,  Lillian,  you  must  see — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "'Sh!  There,  she's 
putting  up  her  window  again!" 

Miss  Lawrence,  from  her  window : 
"I've  decided  not  to  dress  at  him,  Mrs. 
Inglehart.  I  am  going  to  be  perfectly 
passive,  and  let  fate  take  its  course.  I'm 
going  to  wear  my  silver-gray." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Perfect!"  In  a  low 
tone  to  Fairford,  desperately:  "It's  too 
late  for  you  to  go  away  now.  You 
might  as  well  stay !" 

Fairford:  "But  I  don't  understand. 
Why  should  Miss  Lawrence  dress  at  me? 
Have  you  dressed  at  me,  Lillian?  You 
look  heavenly  in  that — thing  you've  got 
on  ;  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Oh,  much  pleasure 
your  compliments  give  me,  when  I  know 
what  a  cold,  hollow  heart  they  come  from ! 
I  may  dress  for  you,  but  you  won't  gratify 
me  in  the  smallest  thing.  Suppose  your 
going  away  does  have  the  appearance  of 
deceit?  Is  a  mere  appearance  so  very  kill- 
ing, when  it's  for  such  a  good  object?  Oh, 
Jim!  Do  help  me  out!  Think  of  the 
poor  girl's  feelings  if  she  comes  down 
and  finds  you  here!  She'll  know  you 
overheard  her.  If  you  really  cared  for 
me — " 

Fairford,  rising  to  his  feet  with  a 
groan,  and  gathering  his  bag  up  for  go- 
ing: "And  if  I  go— if  I  do  this  against 
my  reason  and  conscience,  what  shall  you 
do  with  me  when  I  come  back?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "You'll  be  so  inter- 
ested in  Miss  Lawrence  you  won't  care." 

Fairford  :  "That  won't  do,  Lillian.  I 
shall  want  my  answer  when  I  comeback. 
Will  you  promise  it?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "It's  very  mean  of 
you  to  make  conditions!  I'll  listen  to 
you.  But  I  won't  even  do  that  if  you 
stay.  And  if  you  think  I'm  asking  you 
to  act  a  lie,  just  think  what  a  lie  you've 
been  making  me  act." 

Fairford:  "I?  How?" 


Mrs.  Inglehart:  "By  letting  me  see 
you  before  you  saw  her,  when  I  promised 
mamma  I  wouldn't." 

Fairford  :  ' '  But  why  did  you  promise 
that?  What—" 

Mrs.  Inglehart  :  "  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  A  promise  is  a  promise,  and  sa- 
cred. Will  you  go?  And  when  you  come 
back,  and  find  Miss  Lawrence  here,  will 
you  ask  after  me  as  if  you  hadn't  met  me?" 

Fairford  :  "  No,  certainly  not.  I  can't 
carry  the  deceit  as  far  as  that." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Not  to  enable  me  to 
keep  my  promise?  Very  well,  then,  that 
shows  that  you  don't  trust  me,  and  if  you 
don't  trust  me,  you  can't  care  for  me." 

Fairford:  "I  don't  trust  you  in  the 
least,  and  I  care  all  the  world  for  you. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Lillian,  be  candid  with 
me,  for  once,  and  tell  me  what  all  this 
coil  is !  I  know  that  whatever  you've  got 
in  your  head,  there's  nothing  but  truth  in 
your  heart,  and  if  you  would  only  be 
guided  by  that — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  apparently  fascinated 
by  the  idea:  "  Well,  I  will:  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  You  see  that  we  were  talk- 
ing about  your  coming,  and  I  said  to  Ro- 
berta Lawrence —  'Sh!  There's  her  step! 
She's  coming  out  of  her  room — she's  on 
the  stairs!  Run,  James,  if  you  love  me!" 
She  pushes  him  towards  the  veranda  steps, 
and  without  waiting  to  see  him  vanish 
round  the  corner  of  the  house,  she  turns, 
and  flies  through  the  long  window  into 
the  drawing-room,  while  Miss  Lawrence 
emerges  from  the  hallway,  and  Mrs.  Wen- 
ham  advances  from  the  veranda  on  the 
side  of  the  house  opposite  that  which  has 
just  hidden  Fairford  from  view. 

IV. 

Miss  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Wenham. 

Miss  Laicrence  :  "  Mrs.  Inglehart!"  To 
Mrs.  Wenham:  "I  thought  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart was  here !" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "And  I  thought  I 
heard  talking.  But  I  must  have  dream- 
ed it.  I  seem  to  have  dozed  over  my 
book." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Perhaps  you  heard 
me  calling  down  to  her.  I  was  consult- 
ing her  about  Mr.  Fairford's  taste  in  col- 
ors. Isn't  he  very  late?"  She  looks  in 
at  the  clock  in  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Wen- 
ham looks  in  too. 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Yes;  it's  nearly  five, 
and  he  promised  to  be  here  at  half  past 
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four.  Something  must  have  detained 
him;  he's  usually  so  prompt." 

Miss  Lawrence,  smiling":  "Yes,  terri- 
bly prompt,  I  believe.  At  least  that's  the 
impression  Mrs.  Inglehart  gives  of  him." 
The  ladies  have  seated  themselves,  and 
Miss  Lawrence,  reclining  in  her  chair, 
indifferently  studies  the  effect  of  a  ring 
on  her  left  hand. 

Mrs.  Wenham,  looking  at  her  over  her 
glasses:  "  You've  never  met  my  nephew, 
I  believe?" 

Miss  Lawrence :  "No;  and  I've  no  idea 
how  he'll  like  me.  You  know  it's  very 
important  he  should  like  me.  Mrs.  In- 
glehart has  given  him  to  me." 

Mrs.  Wenham,  dryly:   "Yes,  I  have 
been  scolding  Lillian  for  her  nonsense. 
He  is  not  hers  to 
give." 

Miss  Lawrence  : 
k'Oh!  To  keep, 
then!" 

Mrs.  Wenham  : 
"  I  am  not  so  sure. 
Miss  Lawrence,  I 
know  that  you  are  a 
very  frank  person — " 

Miss  Lawrence  : 
"Some  people  say, 
merely  brutal." 

Mrs.  Wenham  : 
"No  matter!  I  feel 
that  I  can  speak 
frankly  with  you. 
Don't  trust  my 
daughter !" 

Miss    Laivrence  : 
"This  is  frank." 

Mrs.  Wenham  : 
"  She  acts  upon  im- 
pulses that  she  re- 
grets. She  is  in  love 
with  James  Fairford, 
I  believe,  and  I  know 
that  he  is  in  love 
with  her.  He  was, 
before  she  married 
Mr.  Inglehart,  and  I 
think  she  was  with 
him;  but  the  affair 
never  came  to  any- 
thing, because  —  be- 
cause—  It  was  Lil- 
lian's fault  ;  she 
couldn't  be  serious 
with  him." 

Miss  Lawrence  : 
"And  now  ?   Has  he 


got  over  wanting  her  to  be  serious,  or  has 
she  become  so?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Lillian  will  never  be 
serious — at  least  not  like  other  people; 
and  that  is  why  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  be  seri- 
ous with  you.  No  one  knows  Lillian  as 
I  do.  If  she  saw  that  any  one  else  wanted 
James,  she  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  him  herself." 

Miss  Laivrence,  laughing  :  "  Really, 
what  you  say  rather  inclines  me  to  try 
for  him.  I  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart moving  heaven  and  earth." 

Mrs.  Wenham.:  "Don't,  my  dear!  I 
should  simply  leave  the  house.  There 
isn't  a  thing  she  wouldn't  do  if  she  saw 
you  wanted  him."  Miss  Lawrence  laughs 
more  and  more.    ' '  I  know  what  nonsense 
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she  has  been  talking  to  you,  and  I  made 
her  promise,  just  to  punish  her,  that  she 
would  let  you  meet  him  first,  and  have  a 
chance  to —  I  mean  that  she  should  be 
made  to  suffer  a  little  for  her  wicked 
folly—" 

Miss  Lawrence :  ' '  Through  some  finesse 
of  mine?  Wouldn't  that  be  rather  too 
much  theatre?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Yes,  I  don't  know 
what  she  wouldn't  do  in  her  jealousy ;  for 
she'd  be  frantically,  blindly,  madly  jeal- 
ous if  she  thought  he  cared  for  you  the 
least  bit." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Poor  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart!  I  should  like  to  see  her  jealous. 
It  doesn't  seem  in  character.  But  I'm 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  securing  me 
the  first  innings.  How  do  you  propose 
to  manage  it?1' 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "That  I  shall  leave 
entirely  to  Lillian.  I  suppose  that  as  she's 
out  of  the  way,  and  he's  expected  mo- 
mentarily, she's  actually  keeping  her 
word,  and — " 

Miss  Lawrence:  "I'm  sitting  here  to 
intercept  Mr.  Fairford  on  his  way  into 
the  house!  Isn't  it  rather  cold-blooded? 
But  I  don't  mind!  You  don't  think  he 
could  manage  to  escape  me,  somehow?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "I  shall  be  sitting 
here  too;  and  I  dare  say  Lillian  has 
given  directions  where  he's  to  be  re- 
ceived." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Heroic  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart!  I  begin  to  quake  a  little.  Do  you 
know,  if  I  had  been  she,  I  should  have 
broken  my  word."  After  a  thoughtful 
moment:  "  If  one  were  really  meditating 
an  assault  upon  Mr.  Fairford's  affections, 
what  should  you  say  was  his  weakest 
side,  Mrs.  Wenham?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "James?"  Proudly: 
"  He  has  no  weak  side." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Oh,  I  didn't  say 
weak,  I  said  iveakest.  Where  is  he  least 
strong?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Except  for  his  in- 
conceivable folly  in  regard  to  Lillian,  I 
should  say  that  James  Fairford  was 
equally  strong  at  all  points.  He  is  truth 
itself  ;  promptitude,  sincerity,  justice, 
honor — " 

Miss  Lawrence,  with  a  deep  breath  : 
"He  is  formidable." 

Mrs.  Wenham  :  "  He  despises  anything 
like  double-dealing,  or  prevarication,  or 
even  evasion.  He  will  admire  you,  Miss 
Lawrence." 


Miss  Lawrence:  "Oh,  thank  you!  I 
begin  to  have  my  doubts."  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart  appears  at  one  of  the  long  veranda 
windows,  and  looks  through  them,  with 
her  hands  lifted  to  either  side  of  the  case- 
ment.    "  Oh,  come  out,  Mrs.  Inglehart!" 

Y. 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  Miss  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Wenham. 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "It's  very  tempting. 
But  I  can't,  and  I've  got  to  take  my  mo- 
ther away  too,  and  consult  about  some 
little  changes  in  receiving  Mr.  Fair- 
ford. You  must  keep  him  here  until  I 
come." 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "I  wish  he  were  here 
now.  If  he  could  only  see  you  there  as 
you're  standing  now  !  I  wTish  you  could 
see  yourself,  and  you'd  agree  with  me  that 
there  was  never  anything  quite  so  grace- 
ful as  that  pose  of  yours." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "You  must  tell  him 
about  it  when  he  does  come;  that  will  be 
such  a  nice  pose  for  you." 

Miss  Lawrence,  rising  and  bobbing  a 
courtesy  to  Mrs.  Inglehart  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  little  dig:  "Thank  you,  so 
much!"  To  Mrs. Wenham,  who  joins  her 
daughter:  "  And  you're  actually  going  to 
leave  me  alone  with  Mr.  Fairford !" 

Mrs.  Wenham :  "You'll  be  in  the  best 
of  hands,  my  dear.  Remember  what  I 
told  you." 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "  I  sha'n't  forget  such 
a  charge  as  that!" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  A  conspiracy?"  She 
looks  from  one  to  the  other;  then  over 
her  shoulder,  as  she  vanishes  within :  "  Be 
sure  to  keep  him;  tell  him  he  can't  go  to 
his  room  just  yet." 

Miss  Lawrence,  calling  after  her:  "Oh, 
I'll  keep  him."  When  Mrs.  Inglehart  and 
her  mother  are  out  of  sight,  she  bows  her- 
self forward  in  silent  laughter,  and  when 
she  lifts  her  face  out  of  her  hands  again, 
she  confronts  Fairford,  who  is  stealthily 
mounting  the  veranda  steps,  with  a  man- 
ner the  reverse  of  his  earlier  brusqueness 
and  severit}^.  At  sight  of  him  Miss  Law- 
rence springs  to  her  feet,  and  comes  gay- 
ly  toward  him  with  outstretched  hand: 
"Mr.  Fairford?  Miss  Lawrence!  Mrs. 
Inglehart  has  commissioned  me  to  wel- 
come you  in  her  place,  and  to  keep  you 
here,  while  she  and  Mrs.  Wenham  are 
taking  counsel  together  about  your 
room.  Won't  you  sit  down  till  they 
come?" 
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"  FAIRFORD  GAZES  UNEASILY  AT  HER. 


VI. 

Fairford  and  Miss  Lawrence. 

Fair  ford,  backing  upon  a  chair,  with 
his  bag  in  his  hand  and  his  overcoat  on 
his  arm:  "Thank  you."  He  falls  into 
the  chair,  and  stares  helplessly  at  her. 

Miss  Lawrence :  "  Was  your  train  late, 
or  did  you  take  a  later  one?  You  see  the 
fame  of  your  promptness  has  preceded 
you,  and  you  were  expected  at  half  past 
four." 

Fairford  :  "  The  train  wasn't  late ;  I'm 
late — I've  been  walking — " 

Miss  Lawrence,  politely:  "  From  the 
station !" 

Fairford,  with  a  deep  breath  of  relief: 
"  Yes — I  walked — from  the  station,  yes." 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "Then  that  accounts 
for  it.  And  it  must  take  some  time  for 
the  wayfarer  who  isn't  personally  con- 
ducted to  find  his  way  round  to  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Inglehart's  house.  A 
house  naturally  fronts  before,  but  if  it 
has  the  sea  behind  it,  there's  a  certain 
temptation  to  front  in  the  rear,  and  Mrs. 
Inglehart's  house  has  yielded  to  the 
temptation.  Don't  you  think  it's  like 
her?    So  full  of — unexpectedness!" 

Fairford:  "Yes;  very  singular.  Very 
puzzling — if  you've  never  been  here  be- 
fore." 

Miss  Lawrence,  keenly:  "And  is  this 
the  first  time  you've  been  here?" 


Fairford:  "I — "  Desperately:  "I've 
never  been  here  before  to-day." 

Miss  Lawrence :  "Do  you  mean,  never 
before  to-day,  or  never  to-day  before?" 

Fairford:  "I  mean,  never  before  to- 
day; not  to-day  before." 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "  Then  there  is  a  dif- 
ference! I'm  so  glad;  I  thought  there 
wasn't  when  I  asked."  She  muses  aloud : 
"Let  me  see!  He  has  never  been  here 
before  to-day;  but  he  may  have  been  here 
to-day  before.  Is  that  sense?  Let  me 
try  it  the  other  way!  He  has  been  here 
to-day  before,  but  he  has  never  been  here 
before  to-day."  Fairford  gazes  uneasily 
at  her.  "I  can't  make  it  out;  but  I'll 
ask  Mrs.  Inglehart  when  she  comes;  she'll 
know.  I'll  put  it  as  a  conundrum:  If  a 
gentleman  has  never  been  here  before  to- 
day, and  yet  has  been  here  to-day  before, 
when  has  the  gentleman  been  here  be- 
fore?" Fairford  listens  with  signs  of  in- 
creasing terror,  which  culminate  in  a  vio- 
lent start  when  she  turns  suddenly  upon 
him:  "Mr.  Fairford,  I'm  tempted  to 
make  you  a  confidence !  Oh — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Don't  be  frightened.  It's  only  something 
psychical.  But  I  have  had  such  a  strange 
impression  in  regard  to  you." 

Fairford,  in  alarm:  "  Me?" 

Miss  Lawrence:  'kYes.  I  wonder  if  ] 
may  venture  to  speak  of  it;  but  with  your 
frankness— oh,  all  your  virtues  have  an- 
ticipated   you  ;    every    one    was  here 
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promptly  at  half  past  four! — I'm  sure 
you'll  answer  me.  As  you  came  up  the 
veranda  steps,  just  now,  I  had  that  weird 
sense  of  its  all  having  happened  before. 
You  have  had  it;  every  one  has;  but  at 
this  instant  it's  so  vivid  with  me  that  it 
seems  as  if  you  must  share  it  with  me." 
Laughingly:  "  Do  you  have  a  been-here- 
before  feeling  too?" 

Fairford:  "I  can't  say— I —  May  I 
ask  what  you  mean?" 

Miss  Lawrence:  "I  don't  wonder 
you're  surprised.  But  I'm  so  curious  to 
know  whether  two  persons  could  have 
that  weird  seizure  at  the  same  moment  in 
regard  to  the  same  thing.  Of  course  it's 
impossible,  and  I  ought  really  to  beg  your 
pardon,  but  as  you  came  up  the  veranda 
steps,  just  now,  it  flashed  upon  me,  'He 
feels  as  if  he  had  been  here  before.' 
Perhaps  it  was  a  strange  look —  Excuse 
me;  I'm  odiously  personal.  Will  you 
please  to  make  a  remark?" 

Fairford :  "  I !    A  remark  ?" 

Miss  Laivrence:  "Yes;  anything — 
anything  to  turn  the  conversation.  I've 
made  all  the  remarks  up  to  this  point. 
I  see  you  don't  like  psychical  confi- 
dences." 

Fairford:  "  Yes— I  like  them  very 
much.  But  I  wish  to  say — I  ought  to  tell 
you — I  don't  know  how  to — "  He  stops 
and  stares  at  her. 

Miss  Laivrence,  looking  down  at  her 
dress  on  either  side  of  her,  and  twitching 
it:  "Is  there  something  on  my  gown?  A 
bug?  A  caterpillar?  No?"  Laughing: 
"A  woman  always  thinks  something's 
wrong  with  her  dress  when  people  stare. 
But  perhaps  it's  only  the  color?  It's  a 
very  peculiar  shade  of  gray;  I've  been 
told  by  flatterers  that  I  look  like  a  wraith 
in  it,  and  you  look — excuse  me,  really, 
Mr.  Fairford !  vou  look  as  if  I  did  look 
like  a  wraith !" 

Fairford:  "Not  at  all,  I  assure  you. 
But  I — but  in  regard  to  your  psychical 
experience,  I  wish  —  I  feel  bound  to 
say—" 

Miss  Laivrence:  "Then  you  like  that 
kind  of  thing!  Do  let  me  tell  you  an- 
other! It's  apropos  of  this  gown,  which 
I  wish  you  to  notice  particularly,  so  that 
you  can  corroborate  me  when  I  tell  Mrs. 
Inglehart."  She  rises,  and  puts  it  in 
evidence  by  slowly  turning  in  front  of 
her  chair;  Fairford  starts  up,  and  backs 
away  in  a  vague  alarm.  "  Should  you 
have  thought  I  put  it  on  for  you?" 


Fairford,  gasping:  "  For  me?" 

Miss  Lawrence:  "No?  Didn't  you 
know  it?"  She  fixes  him  with  a  piercing 
glance,  and  then  sinks  into  her  chair 
again,  laughing,  while  he  remains  stand- 
ing, aghast.  "It  can't  be  the  first  time 
that  you've  been  dressed  at  by  a  young 
lady;  it's  something  that's  always  hap- 
pening when  men  are  expected  in  houses 
where  girls  are.    Don't  you  know  that?" 

FoArford,  with  relief:  "I  suppose — I 
dare  say — " 

Miss  Lawrence:  "But,  unless  you 
know,  you  never  could  imagine  the  rest 
of  wThat  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  I've  just 
had  the  most  awful  scare.  A  little  while 
before  you  came,  I  was  up  in  my  room, 
which  looks  out  over  the  roof  of  the 
veranda  here,  and  I  fell  into  a  hopeless 
doubt  between  blue  and  green.  Which 
should  I  wear?  I  couldn't  decide,  and  as 
I  had  left  Mrs.  Inglehart  sitting  here 
alone,  I  indulged  myself  in  a  little  im- 
pulse. I  put  up  my  window,  and  asked 
Mrs.  Inglehart  which  it  should  be,  and 
then  after  I  had  decided,  I  decided  over 
again,  and  put  up  my  window  to  tell  her 
so.  It  was  this  last  time  that  I  had  my 
fright.  I  thought — I  fancied — I  dreamed 
— that  I  heard  another  voice  just  before 
I  spoke,  and  that  this  voice  was  a  man's 
voice.  Of  course  it  was  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  even  if  it  was  so, 
but  it  served,  for  the  time  being.  As 
soon  as  I  could,  I  reasoned  myself  out 
of  it.  Mrs.  Inglehart  couldn't  be  so  un- 
generous— so  unkind — as  to  let  me  sup- 
pose she  was  here  alone,  and  even  if  she 
could,  the  man  would  have  insisted  upon 
giving  me  some  proof  of  his  presence,  if 
he  was  a  gentleman.  Of  course  if  it  were 
the  groom,  or  the  gardener, or  some  work- 
man about  the  place,  I  needn't  care; 
and  so,  as  I  said,  I  reasoned  myself  out  of 
it.  But  it  was  a  very  pretty  scare  while 
it  lasted,  I  can  assure  you.  I  really  sup- 
pose it  was  this  that  gave  me  that  been- 
here-before  feeling  when  I  saw  you  com- 
ing up  the  steps.  Ah,  here  comes  Mrs.  In- 
glehart, and  I'm  off  duty ;  but  please  don't 
speak  to  her  of  it,  will  you?  I  wish  to  tell 
her  later  myself.    You  promise?" 

Fairford :  ' '  Yes — " 

Miss  Lawrence :  k' Oh  thank  you.  I'll 
be  back  directly,  Lilly.  I've  kept  Mr. 
Fairford  safely  for  you."  She  waves  her 
hand  to  Mrs.  Inglehart  as  she  appears  at 
the  parlor  window,  and  vanishes  through 
the  door  into  the  hall. 
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VII. 

Mrs.  Inglehart  and  Fairford. 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  coming-  out  on  the  ve- 
randa: "What  is  it  you're  not  to  tell 
me?" 

Fairford:  "  Who  is  that,  Lillian?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "It's  Miss  Lawrence, 
of  course.    Don't  you  like  her?" 

Fairford:  "Against  my  reason  and 
conscience,  I  consented  to  go  away  and 
come  back,  in  this  disgraceful  fashion,  to 
spare  your  feelings,  and  hers,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  shall  do  neither,  and  that 
I  shall  not  he  able  to  hold  up  my  head." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Why,  what  in  the 
world  has  happened?" 

Fairford:  "  That  is  what  I  can't  tell 
you;  that's  what  I  promised  I  wouldn't 
tell.  You  can  ask  Miss  Lawrence;  I  am 
going  away." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  Going  away!" 

Fairford:  "I  have  been  placed  in  a 
thoroughly  false  position.  To  oblige  you, 
I  have  consented  to  act  a  falsehood,  and 
I  have  done  it  so  badly  that — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Of  course  you' ve  done 
it  badly.  I  expected  that.  But  what  of 
it?    Did  she  get  it  out  of  you?" 

Fairford:  "  I  must  leave  you  to  learn 
from  Miss  Lawrence  what  has  passed.  I 
have  given  my  word,  and  I  must  keep  it. 
Good -by!"  He  bows  coldly,  and  goes 
towards  the  veranda  steps. 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  running  to  intercept 
him:  "But  you  are  not  actually  going! 
You  can't  be  so  insane,  so  wicked  as 
that!" 

Fairford:  "You've  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  stay.  The  truth  must  come  out, 
and  then  you  will  see  why." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "But  no  matter  how 
bad  the  truth  is,  you'll  only  make  it  worse 
by  going!" 

Fairford:  "I  must  be  judge  of  that. 
Will  you  please  let  me  pass?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Do  you  think  this  is 
treating  me  very  nicely?  What  shall  I 
say  to  Miss  Lawrence?  How  shall  I  ex- 
plain? Oh,  Jim,  dear!  Don't  be  boyish! 
I've  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  I  know  what 
the  trouble  is,  I  can  make  it  right.  I 
might  have  known  she  would  tangle  you 
up,  somehow;  but  it  can't  be  bad  enough 
to  drive  you  from  my  house.  Think  how 
it  will  look!" 

Fairford:  "I  must  leave  appearances 
to  you,  hereafter;  you  can  manage  them 
better." 


Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  Is  that  what  she  said 
of  me?" 

Fa irford :  "  Li  1 1  ian  !" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "I  didn't  mean  that, 
Jim;  indeed  I  didn't.  But  you  can't  im- 
agine how  awkward  it  will  be  for  me 
if  you  go;  what  a  false  position  it  will 
place  me  in.  Don't  be  selfish!  Don't 
go.  I  ask  you  to  stay."  She  looks  at 
him  significantly. 

Fairford :  ' k  It's  too  late.  I'd  have  gi  ven 
the  world  to  hear  that  from  you  a  little 
while  ago;  but  now — "    He  falters. 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  Very  well,  go,  then  ! 
/  know  what  the  trouble  is.  She  knew 
that  you  had  been  here  before,  and  she 
could  only  have  done  it  by  eavesdrop- 
ping." 

Fairford :  "  No,  Lillian  ;  it  was  we  who 
were  eavesdropping." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Then  it's  not  eaves- 
dropping to  listen  from  a  window,  but  it 
is  from  a  veranda?  She  heard  every  word 
we  were  saying  here,  and  her  calling  down 
to  me  was  a  mere  ruse.  I  might  have 
known  it  at  the  time.  But  of  course,  if 
you  think  I  was  capable  of  eavesdropping 
and  she  wasn't,  that  settles  the  matter, 
and  I  have  no  more  to  say.  Don't  let  me 
keep  you,  Mr.  Fairford."  She  suddenly 
bursts  into  tears,  and  catching  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face,  flies  through  the  win- 
dow and  vanishes,  at  the  same  moment 
that  Mrs.  Wenham  appears  at  the  hall- 
way door. 

VIII. 

Mrs.  Wenham  and  Fairford. 

Mrs.  Wenham,  coming  forward  to  where 
Fairford  remains  standing  motionless,  bag 
in  hand:  "Why,  James!  You've  got  here 
at  last.  What  in  the  world  kept  you? 
Have  you  just  come?" 

Fairford:  "I'm  just  going." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Going?  Without  see- 
ing Lillian?" 

Fairford:  "I  have  seen  her,  and — 
that's  why  I'm  going." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "She  isn't  sending  you 
away  !*' 

Fairford:  "No,  no!  Not  in  that  sense 
of  the  word.  We've  quarrelled.  Aunt 
Harriet,  I  wish  to  tell  you—" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Oli.  yon  needn't  tell 
me!  I  know  what  it  is.  It's  part  of  that 
miserable  nonsense  of  hers  about —  But 
you  haven't  seen  Miss  Lawrence!" 

Fairford,  in  dull  despair:  "Yes,  I've 
seen  Miss  Lawrence." 
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Mrs.  Wenham:  "And  Lillian  was  an- 
gry with  you  on  that  account,  and  in  her 
ridiculous  jealousy —  Well,  then,  I'm 
glad  she's  lost  you,  James!" 

Fairford:  "I'm  not,  Aunt  Harriet. 
And  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  just  as  you  think 
it  is.  I  must  tell  you  something — I  prom- 
ised not  to  tell  Lillian,  but  I  may  tell 
you — " 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "You  may  tell  me, 
anything,  James.  Whom  did  you 
promise  ?" 

Fairford:  "  Miss  Lawrence.  I  came  at 
half  past  four  as  I  promised,  and  I  found 
Lillian  on  the  veranda  here — " 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Lillian!  And  where 
was  Miss  Lawrence?" 

Fairford:  "I  don't  know — or  I  didn't 
then;  but  it  seems  somewhere  overhead; 
and  presently,  while  we  were  talking,  she 
put  up  her  window,  and  began  calling 
down  to  Lillian,  and  asking  her  what  she 
should  wear.  Lillian  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten about  her — " 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "  Wretched  child !" 

Fairford  :  "  And  when  she  remember- 
ed, she  said  she  had  promised  you  Miss 
Lawrence  should  see  me  first,  and  I  must 
go  away,  and  come  back  so  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  I  hadn't  been  here." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "But  you  never  con- 
sented to  such  an  outrageous  imposi- 
tion?" 

Fairford:  "I  didn't  like  it;  but  I 
thought  Lillian  was  right  in  thinking 
Miss  Lawrence  would  be  annoyed  if  she 
knew  that  I  had  overheard  her,  and  I  con- 
sented— in  violation  of  every  principle  of 
my  life.  When  I  came  back,  Miss  Law- 
rence was  here." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Well?" 

Fairford,;  "  It  was  useless.  She  be- 
gan to  let  me  understand  at  once  that  she 
knew  I  had  been  here  already,  and — in 
short,  the  game  was  up.  She  kept  the 
whole  thing  in  such  form  that  I  could 
neither  admit  it  nor  deny  it.  When  Lil- 
lian returned,  and  Miss  Lawrence  left  us, 
I  threatened  to  go  away,  and  she  begged 
me  to  stay,  and  after  we  had  some  hot 
words,  she  told  me  to  go,  and — here  I  am. 
What  is  it  all  about,  Aunt  Harriet  ? 
Why  should  she  promise  you  to  let  Miss 
Lawrence  receive  me,  and  why  should 
Miss  Lawrence  wish  to  dress  especially  to 
please  me?" 

Mrs.  Wenham  :  "  I  will  tell  you,  James. 
But  first  sit  down  and  put  that  bag  some- 
where.   You're  not  going,  and  Lillian 


never  meant  you  to  go,  any  more  than 
you  meant  to  leave  her  wThen  you  threat- 
ened it.  I'm  glad  I  know  just  how  the 
case  stands,  and  I  think  I  can  make  you 
see  Lillian's  behavior  in  the  right  light, 
though  I'm  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it  my- 
self, and  disgusted  with  her,  and  I've  told 
her  so.  You  will  always  have  to  account 
for  something  that  is  wholly  incompre- 
hensible in  Lillian  if  you  expect  to  under- 
stand her  at  all." 

Fairford,  patiently :  "Yes,  that  is  what 
I  have  always  tried  to  do." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "  Well,  then,  you  can 
easily  imagine  that  when  she  had  con- 
sented to  your  coming  here  to-day  on 
terms  that  any  one  else  would  feel  were 
the  same  as  accepting  you,  she  should  feel 
the  need  of  putting  it  out  of  her  pow7er  to 
accept  you — or  rather  that  she  would 
have  to  be  in  £he  greatest  danger  of  los- 
ing you — before  she  was  able  to  accept 
you." 

Fairford,  making  an  effort:  "I  think 
I  can  conceive  of  something  like  that. 
What  has  it  to  do  with  Miss  Lawrence's 
trying  to  please  my  taste  in  dress?" 

Mrs.  Wenham  :  "  Simply  this.  Be- 
fore she  could  realize  your  loss,  Lillian 
had  to  give  you  to  some  one  else." 

Fairford,  after  a  moment's  reflection : 
"  If  you  wanted  anything,  would  you  put 
it  out  of  your  power,  in  order  to  realize 
your  desire  for  it?" 

Mrs.  Wenham :  ' '  No,  but  Lillian  would  ; 
and  I  should  respect  you  a  great  deal 
more  if  you  renounced  her  forever,  and 
took  a  fancy  to  Miss  Lawrence.  But  I 
hope  you  won't,  for  I  know  that  Lillian 
is  devotedly  fond  of  you." 

Fairford  :  "  I'm  afraid  there's  no  dan- 
ger of  my  renouncing  her.  Whom  did 
she  give  me  to?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "Oh,  you  poor,  single- 
minded  man!    To  Miss  Lawrence!" 

Fairford:  "And  did  Miss  Lawrence 
know  it?" 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "James,  I  don't  won- 
der Lillian  finds  you  rather  trying  at 
times.  Of  course  she  knew  it!  And  I 
insisted  upon  her  being  allowed  to  meet 
you  first,  and  to — to — to — " 

Fairford:  "What?" 

Mrs.  Wenham  :  "  My  dear,  you  are 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint. 
Such  innocence  as  yours  is  criminal!" 
At  this  word,  Mrs.  Inglehart  suddenly 
emerges  from  the  drawing-room  window 
upon  the  veranda. 
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IX. 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  Mrs.  Wenham, 
and  Fairford. 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  I  will 
not  have  you  abusing  me 
to  James,  mother." 

Mrs.  Wenham :  "I  was 
not  speaking  of  you!" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :   ' '  You 
said  criminal." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  "I  said 
James  was  criminal — for 
being"  so  good." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Oh! 
And  what  have  you  been 
saying  about  me?" 

Mrs.  Wenham  :    "  I've 
been  explaining-  you." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Very 
well,  then,  I  won't  be  ex- 
plained— above  all  to  Mr. 
Fairford."  She  sits  down 
and  looks  at  her  mother. 
"I  thought  he  was  going." 

Fairford,  appealingly: 
"  You  know  I  couldn't  go, 
Lillian—" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  ignoring 
him  :  "He  said  he  was  go- 
ing; but  perhaps  that  was 
a  man's  way  of  meaning 
that  he  wasn't.    You  nev- 
er can  tell  what  they  mean 
from  what  they  say.  Do 
you  know  where  Miss  Law- 
rence is,  mother?    I  wish 
to  tell  her  that  Mr.  Fairford 
has  changed  his  mind,  and 
is  going  to  stay  after  all. 
She  may  not  like  to  come 
to  dinner  in  that  case;  or 
Mr.  Fairford  may  not  like  to  meet  her. 
They  seem  both  to  be  victims  of  the  same 
deceit,  poor  dears.   I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
who  has  tried  to  deceive  them,  except  for 
their  own  good." 

Fairford  :  "I  never  doubted  your  mo- 
tive, Lillian.  I  know  how  generous  you 
are.  I  only  objected  to  the  false  position 
that  I  was  placed  in  with  reference  to  Miss 
Lawrence." 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  always  ignoring  him: 
"I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  mother,  with 
having  insisted  on  my  letting  Miss  Law- 
rence meet  Mr.  Fairford  first,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving him  myself  as  a  hostess  should." 

Mrs.  Wenham,  rising  in  virtuous  indig- 
nation :  "Lillian,  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
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be  so  perverse !  I  don't  care  how  old  you 
are.  You  are  acting  like  a  naughty 
child,  but  I  suppose  it's  because  you're 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  yourself.  I've 
told  James  all  about  your  wicked  folly, 
and  if  I  were  he  I  should  go  away,  and 
leave  you  to  get  out  of  it  as  you  could. 
I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair." 
Mrs.  Wenham  sweeps  in  doors  and  aban- 
dons the  cousins  to  their  own  devices. 


Mrs.  Inglehart  and  Fairford. 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  after  a  marked  si- 
lence, very  mildly  and  meekly:  "  Well, 
Jim!" 
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Fairford:  "Well,Lil!" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "What  do  you  think 
of  me  now?" 

Fairford:  "I  haven't  changed  my 
mind;  but  I  think  I  understand  you  a 
little  better  than  I  did." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "And  you  still  blame 
me?  Remember  I  don't  know  what  my 
mother's  been  saying-  about  me." 

Fairford :  "Nothing-  that  doesn't  make 
you  dearer  to  me.  I  think  she  was  too 
hard  upon  you  for  a  harmless  joke  like 
that." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Oh,  Jim,  how  sweet 
you  are!    Do  you  really  mean  it?" 

Fairford:  "I  wish  you  would  let  me 
prove  it.  I  wish  you  could  let  me  em- 
ploy my  life  in  proving  it." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Oh,  you  know  I  al- 
ways trusted  you.    You're  truth  itself  !" 

Fairford:  "And  I  always  trusted  you, 
though — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  1 '  Though  I'm  not  truth 
itself?" 

Fairford:  "Something  like  that." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  ' '  How  delicious !  You 
know  I  always  did  think  your  candor 
was  delicious."  She  puts  up  her  hands  to 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  tries  to  look 
round  at  the  top  of  her  chair.  "I  seem 
to  be  caught — " 

Fairford  :  "  Can  I  help  you?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Ob,  no."  But  he 
comes  to  her  and  frees  the  knot  of  her 
hair  from  a  loose  fibre  of  the  cane  which 
has  caught  it.  "Thank  you  so  much, 
James."  He  does  not  go  away,  and  he 
does  not  relinquish  the  hand  she  had  put 
up  to  help  free  her  hair.  He  sits  down 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  scrutinizes 
her  left-hand  fingers  critically. 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Well?" 

Fairford:  "I  thought  I  couldn't  be 
mistaken  in  the  size.    May  I  try  it  on?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "Why,  if  you've  taken 
all  the  trouble  to  bring  it — " 

Fairford  :  "I  ventured  to  do  it." 
Mrs.  Inglehart,  looking  fondly  up  into 
his  eyes  while  he  fits  the  ring  on  her  fin- 
ger: "  It  was  no  great  risk." 

Fairford:  "Does  it  hurt?  Is  it  too 
tight?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  It  is  too  tight,  but  it 
doesn't — hurt!"  A  sound  of  quick  foot- 
falls and  rustling  skirts  makes  itself  heard 
within  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart jumps  to  her  feet.  "  Ob,  good  gra- 
cious! There's  that  detestable  girl!  I 
forgot  all  about  her  again !    Run,  Jim  ! 


Or  no,  it's  too  late,  now.  Stay!"  The 
sound  of  the  quick  footfalls  and  the  rus- 
tling skirts  within  grows  vaguer.  "Yes, 
go,  now.  She's  executing  a  little  ma- 
noeuvre. She's  seen  us,  but  she's  pretend- 
ing she  didn't,  and  she's  gone  back  to  give 
us  time  before  she  comes  out  through  the 
hall  door.  That's  all  right.  Run  along, 
now,  dear,  and  leave  me  to  manage  with 
her.  I  don't  think  she'll  get  anything 
out  of  me  that  I  don't  want  her  to  know. 
Why  don't  you  go,  James?  Oh  !  Goose!" 
She  puts  her  arms  round  his  neck,  as  he 
bends  over  her,  and  kisses  him,  and  then 
pushes  him  decisively  away.  As  he  dis- 
appears round  the  corner  of  the  veranda, 
she  calls:  "Miss  Lawrence!  Roberta! 
Is  that  you?" 

Miss  Lawrence,  within  :  "  I'm  looking 
for  a  handkerchief  I  left —  Oh,  here  it 
is!"  She  appears  at  the  door,  and  looks 
out.     "I  thought  Mr.  Fairford—" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "He  was  here  a  mo- 
ment ago,  but  he's  gone  to  his  room — I 
suppose  to  his  room.  I've  been  so  much 
interested  in  your  psychological  expe- 
rience, Roberta." 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "Then  he's  told!  I 
might  have  expected  it." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "You'd  have  been  dis- 
appointed if  you  had.  Men  needn't  tell 
things.  They've  merely  to  say  they  won't, 
and  then  women  are  inspired  with  the 
facts.  I  guessed  what  had  happened,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  kind  of  trouble  he  was 
in,  and  I  envied  you  the  opportunity  you 
had  of — rattling  him.  Do  tell  me  just 
how  you  did  it." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Do  you  think  that 
will  be  necessary?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "No,  I  don't  know 
that  I  do.  And  I  admire  you  for  your 
reticence.  I  supposed  frankness  was 
your  strong  point." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Isn't  that  always  a 
forlorn  hope  with  us?  The  pose  of  utter 
despair?    The  last  resort?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "Perhaps  it  is.  I 
was  just  going  to  try  it  with  you.  There 
seems  nothing  else  for  it." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Ah,  you  pique  my 
curiosity.  What  is  it  you  coidd  be  frank 
about?    I  mean — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "I  see  what  you  mean. 
But  you  remember  that  a  little  while  ago, 
here,  I  gave  you  James  Fairford?" 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "Yes  ;  and  '  the  gods 
themselves  cannot  resume  their  gifts.'  " 
Mrs.  Inglehart :  "I  don't  know  about 
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the  gods,  but  I'm  sure  the  goddesses  could. 
My  dear  Roberta,  I  want  him  back.  I 
must  have  him.  Come,  now,  be  very,  very 
nice,  and  let  me  have  him  again  !  Won't 
you?  I  know  that  legally,  and  every- 
thing else,  he  belongs  to  you,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  in  a  court  of  justice  I  shouldn't 
have  the  slightest  chance.  But  I  throw 
myself  on  your  mercy.  See !"  She  comes 
over  to  where  the  girl  has  seated  her- 
self, and  drops  on  her  knees  before  her. 


Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Oh,  but  I  assure  you 
he  doesn't  care  anything  about  you — " 

Miss  Lawrence:  "That  I  must  know 
from  himself.  I  insist  upon  his  choosing 
between  us !"' 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  rising:  "  Do  you  real- 
ly mean  it?" 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "Yes ;  I  think  it  would 
be  fun." 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  with  genuine  feeling: 
"  I  can't  say  it's  my  idea  of  a  joke.  Well, 


"Let  me  have  him,  dear!  I'd  no  ideal 
cared  anything  about  him  till  I'd  parted 
with  him.    Come!    Say  the  word!" 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "  And  I,  what  am  I 
to  do  with  the  wealth  of  affection  that 
I  had  prepared  to  lavish  upon  him?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Oh,  give  it  to  some- 
body else!    Jim  won't  mind." 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Ah,  that's  just  what 
I'm  not  so  sure  about!  I've  an  idea  that 
he  is  madly  devoted  to  me.  In  fact,  I 
can't  give  him  up  till  I  know  from  his 
own  lips  that  he  wishes  to  be  given  up. 
Yes,  he  must  renounce  me — " 


then,  it  may  be  very  inhospitable,  and  all 
that,  and  I  wish  it  could  have  come  about 
a  little  more  gracefully,  but  I  have  to 
tell  you —  Oh,  have  you  hurt  yourself?" 
She  takes  note  of  the  handkerchief  which 
Miss  Lawrence  has  wrapped  around  her 
left  hand;  the  girl  puts  the  hand  behind 
her.  "  Can't  I  give  you  something  ?  Ar- 
nica? Pond's  extract?  How  did  you  do 
it  ?    Putting  up  the  window  / 

Miss  Lawrence,  in  embarrassment  : 
"  No,  no—" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  dryly :  "I'm  very  sor- 
ry.    Those  window-catches  are  awkward 
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things.  I've  caught  my  fingers  when  I've 
been  thinking  of  something  else." 

Miss  Laivrence:  "It  wasn't  the  win- 
dow-catch, I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Inglehart, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  what 
it  is,  exactly.  I  thought  it  would  be  so 
simple;  but —  I  ought  never  to  have  let 
you  give  me  Mr.  Fairford." 

Mrs.  Inglehart :  "  Oh,  don't  mind  that. 
I've  taken  him  back  again." 

Miss  Laivrence:  "Oh,  that  doesn't 
make  it  right  on  my  part.  I  meant  to 
have  told  you  before;  but  I  couldn't  get 
the  chance;  and  then  it  seemed  to  get 
more  and  more  complicated,  and — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  impatiently:  "Well?" 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Well!"  She  puts 
out  her  left  hand  to  Mrs.  Inglehart,  and 
covers  her  eyes  with  the  handkerchief  she 
has  caught  from  it. 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  clutching  it  wildly: 
"  An  engagement  ring!" 

Miss  Lawrence:  "Yes,  we  were  en- 
gaged last  week,  and  when  you  began  to 
speak  to  me,  and  I  didn't  know  quite  how 
— I  hadn't  the  courage — " 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  flinging  Miss  Law- 
rence's hand  from  her:  "  Then  it  was  all 
a  trick  from  the  beginning!  And  you 
let  me  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  that  way, 
and  all  the  time  you  were  engaged!  And 
you  said  you  never  met  him  before — " 

Miss  Lawrence,  in  amaze :  "  How  could 
I  say  such  a  thing?  We've  known  each 
other  for  years." 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  "  So  it  appears.  And 
I  don't  know  how  you  could  say  you'd 


never  seen  him,  but  I  know  you  did  say 
it.  Perhaps  you'd  like  two  engagement 
rings.  You  may  have  mine — "  She  tries 
to  get  it  off. 

Miss  Lawrence  :  ' '  What  do  you  mean  ? 
What  are  you  doing?  Whom  are  you 
talking  about?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  still  struggling  violent- 
ly with  the  ring:  "  James  Fairford.  You 
may  have  both  his  rings — " 

Miss  Lawrence  :  "  James  Fairford !  I 
don't  want  his  rings — either  of  them.  I'm 
engaged  to  Arthur  Wayland!  Do  you 
think  there's  only  one  man  in  the 
world?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  after  a  moment's  daze : 
"  Then  you — you — I  see — yes!  Oh,  you 
dear!  Oh,  I'm  so  happy  for  you !"  She 
falls  upon  Miss  Lawrence's  neck  and 
clasps  her  to  her  heart.  "  Arthur  Way- 
land?  He's  charming,  and  he's  a  very 
lucky  fellow,  but  he  deserves  you  if  any 
one  does.  Ah,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  oh,  hu,  hu  !" 
Mrs.  Wenham  appears  at  one  corner  of 
the  veranda,  and  Fairford  at  the  other, 
from  different  sides  of  the  house. 

XI. 

Mrs.  Wenham,  Fairford,  Miss  Lawrence,  Mrs. 
Inglehart. 

Mrs.  Wenham,  sternly :  "What  is  the 
matter,  Lillian  ?" 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  between  tears  and  laugh- 
ter: "  Nothing,  nothing!  Roberta  is  en- 
gaged, and  I'm  merely  congratulating 
her." 


LOVE'S  ROSARY. 


BY   G.  E.  WOODBERRY. 

SWEET  names,  the  rosary  of  my  evening"  prayer, 
Told  on  my  lips  like  kisses  of  good-night 
To  friends  who  go  a  little  from  my  sight, 
And  some  through  distant  years  shine  clear  and  fair! 
So  this  dear  burden  that  I  daily  bear 

Nightly  God  taketh,  and  doth  loose  me  quite; 
And  soft  I  sink  in  slumbers  pure  and  light 
With  thoughts  of  human  love  and  heavenly  care. 

But  when  I  mark  how  into  shadow  slips 

My  manhood's  prime,  and  weep  fast-passing  friends, 

And  heaven's  riches  making  poor  my  lips, 
And  think  how  in  the  dust  love's  labor  ends, 

Then,  where  the  cluster  of  my  hearth-stone  shone, 

"Bid  me  not  live,"  I  sigh,  "till  all  be  gone." 


THE  PRIZE-FUND  BENEFICIARY. 

BY  E.  A.  ALEXANDER. 


ISS  SNELL  began  to  apologize  for  inter- 
rupting the  work  almost  before  she 
came  in.  The  Painter,  who  grudging;- 
ly  opened  one  half  of  the  folding-door 
wide  enough  to  let  her  pass  into  the 
studio,  was  annoyed  to  observe  that,  in 
spite  of  her  apologies,  she  was  loosen- 
ing the  furs  about  her  throat  as  if  in 
preparation  for  a  lengthy  visit.  Then 
for  the  first  time,  behind  her  tall,  black- 
draped  figure,  he  caught  sight  of  her 
companion,  who  was  shorter,  and 
whose  draperies  were  of  a  less  ample 
character  —  for  Miss  Snell,  being  tall 
and  thin,  resorted  to  voluminous  gar- 
ments to  conceal  her  slimness  of  per- 
son. A  large  plumed  hat  accentuated 
her  sallowness  and  sharpness  of  fea- 
ture, and  her  dark  eyes,  set  under 
heavy  black  brows,  intensified  her  look 
of  unhealthy  pallor. 

She  was  perfectly  at  her  ease,  and 
introduced  her  companion,  Miss  Price, 
in  a  few  words,  explaining  that  the  hit 
ter  had  come  over  for  a  year  or  so  i<> 
study,  and  was  anxious  to  have  the 
best  advice  about  it. 

"So  I  brought  her  straight  here," 
Miss  Snell  announced,  triumphantly. 

Miss  Price  seemed  ;i  trifle  overcome 
by  the  novelty  of  her  surroundings,  but 
managed  to  sav,  in  a  high  nasal  voice. 
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that  she  had  already  begun  to  work  at 
Julian's,  but  did  not  find  it  altogether 
satisfactory. 

The  Painter,  looking  at  her  indifferent- 
ly, was  roused  to  a  sudden  interest  by 
her  face.  Her  features  and  complexion 
were  certainly  pleasing,  but  the  untidy 
mass  of  straggling  hair  topped  by  a  bat- 
tered straw  sailor  hat  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  casual  observer  from  her  really 
unusual  delicacy  of  feature  and  coloring. 
She  was  tall  and  slim,  although  now  she 
was  dwarfed  by  Miss  Snell's  gaunt  fig- 
ure. A  worn  dress  and  shabby  green 
cape  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  button 
hanging  precariously  on  its  last  thread 
completed  her  very  unsuitable  winter  at- 
tire. 

Outside  the  great  studio  window  a  cold 
December  twilight  was  settling  down  over 
roofs  covered  with  snow  and  icicles,  and 
the  Painter  shivered  involuntarily  as  he 
noticed  the  insufficiency  of  her  wraps  for 
such  weather,  and  got  up  to  stir  the  fire 
which  glowed  in  the  big  stove. 

In  one  corner  his  model  waited  patient- 
ly for  the  guests  to  depart,  and  he  now 
dismissed  her  for  the  day,  eliciting  faint 
protestations  from  Miss  Snell,  who,  how- 
ever, was  settling  down  comfortably  in 
an  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  with  an  evident 
intention  of  staying  indefinitely.  Miss 
Price's  large,  somewhat  expressionless 
blue  eyes  were  taking  in  the  whole  stu- 
dio, and  the  Painter  could  feel  that  she 
was  distinctly  disappointed  by  her  inspec- 
tion. She  had  evidently  anticipated  some- 
thing much  grander,  and  this  bare  room 
was  not  the  ideal  place  she  had  fancied 
the  studio  of  a  world-renowned  painter 
would  prove  to  be. 

Bare  painted  walls,  a  peaked  roof  with 
a  window  reaching  far  overhead,  a  pol- 
ished floor,  one  or  two  chairs  and  a  di- 
van, the  few  necessary  implements  of  his 
profession,  and  many  canvases  faced  to 
the  wall,  but  little  or  no  bric-a-brac  or 
delightful  studio  properties.  The  Painter 
was  also  conscious  that  her  inspection  in- 
cluded him  personally,  and  was  painfully 
aware  that  she  was  regarding  him  with 
the  same  feeling  of  disappointment;  she 
quite  evidently  thought  him  too  young 
and  insignificant  looking  for  a  person  of 
his  reputation. 

Miss  Snell  had  not  given  him  time  to 
reply  to  Miss  Price's  remark  about  her 
study  at  Julian's,  but  prattled  on  about 
her  own  work  and  the  unsurmountable 


difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  a  wo- 
man's successful  career  as  a  painter. 

"I  have  been  studying  for  years  un- 
der  ,"said  Miss  Snell,  "and  real- 
ly. I  have  no  time  to  lose.  It  will  end 
by  my  simply  going  to  him  and  saying, 

quite  frankly:  'Now, Monsieur  ,  I  have 

been  in  your  atelier  for  four  years,  and 
I  can't  afford  to  waste  another  minute. 
There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  You 
positively  must  tell  me  how  to  do  it.  You 
really  must  not  keep  me  waiting  any 
longer.  I  insist  upon  it.'  How  discour- 
aging it  is!"  she  sighed.  "  It  seems  quite 
impossible  to  find  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  give  the  necessary  information." 

Miss  Price's  wandering  eyes  had  at  last 
found  a  resting-place  on  a  large,  half-fin- 
ished canvas  standing  on  an  easel.  Some- 
thing attractive  in  the  pose  and  turn  of 
her  head  made  the  Painter  watch  her  as 
he  lent  a  feeble  attention  to  Miss  Snell's 
conversation. 

Miss  Price's  lips  were  very  red,  and  the 
clear  freshness  of  extreme  youth  bloomed 
in  her  cheeks;  she  was  certainly  charm- 
ing. During  one  of  Miss  Snell's  rare 
pauses  she  spoke,  and  her  thin  high  voice 
came  with  rather  a  shock  from  between 
her  full  lips. 

"  May  I  look?"  was  her  unnecessary 
question,  for  her  eyes  had  never  left  the 
canvas  on  the  easel  since  they  had  first 
rested  there.  She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and 
went  over  to  the  painting. 

The  Painter  pulled  himself  out  of  the 
cushions  on  the  divan  where  he  had  been 
lounging,  and  went  over  to  push  the  big 
canvas  into  a  better  light.  Then  he  stood, 
while  the  girl  gazed  at  it,  saying  nothing, 
and  apparently  oblivious  to  everything 
but  the  work  before  him. 

He  was  roused,  not  by  Miss  Price,  who 
remained  admiringly  silent,  but  by  the 
enraptured  Miss  Snell,  who  had  also  risen, 
gathering  furs  and  wraps  about  her,  and 
was  now  ecstatically  voluble  in  her  ad- 
miration. English  being  insufficient  .for 
the  occasion,  she  had  to  resort  to  French 
for  the  expression  of  her  enthusiasm. 

The  Painter  said  nothing,  but  watched 
the  younger  girl,  who  turned  away  at 
last  with  a  sigh  of  approbation.  He 
was  standing  under  the  window,  leaning 
against  a  table  littered  with  paints  and 
brushes. 

"Stay  where  you  are!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Snell,  excitedly.  "Is  he  not  charming, 
Cora,  in  that  half-light?    You  must  let 
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me  paint  you  just  so  some  day — you  must 
indeed."  She  clutched  Miss  Price  and 
turned  her  forcibly  in  his  direction. 

The  Painter,  confused  by  this  unex- 
pected onslaught,  moved  hastily  away 
and  busied  himself  with  a  pretence  of 
clearing  the  table. 

"I — I  should  be  delighted,"  he  stam- 
mered, in  his  embarrassment,  and  he 
caught  Miss  Price's  eye,  in  which  he  fan- 
cied a  smile  was  lurking. 

"  But  you  have  not  given  Miss  Price  a 
word  of  advice  about  her  work,"  said  Miss 
Snell,  as  she  fastened  her  wraps  prepara- 
tory to  departure.  She  seemed  quite  ob- 
livious to  the  fact  that  she  had  monopo- 
lized all  the  conversation  herself. 

He  turned  politely  to  Miss  Price,  who 
murmured  something  about  Julian's  be- 
ing so  badly  ventilated,  but  gave  him  no 
clew  as  to  her  particular  branch  of  the 
profession.  Miss  Snell, however,  supplied 
all  details.  It  seemed  Miss  Price  was 
sharing  Miss  Snell's  studio,  having  been 
sent  over  by  the  Lynx  ville, Massachusetts, 
Summer  Prize  Fund,  for  which  she  had 
successfully  competed,  and  which  pro- 
vided a  meagre  allowance  for  two  years1 
study  abroad. 

"She  wants  to  paint  heads,"  said  Miss 
Snell ;  and  in  reply  to  a  remark  about  the 
great  amount  of  study  required  to  accom- 
plish this  desire, surprised  him  by  saying, 
"Oh,  she  only  wants  to  paint  them  well 
enough  to  teach,  not  well  enough  to  sell." 

"I'll  drop  in  and  see  your  work  some 
afternoon," promised  the  Painter, warmed 
by  their  evident  intention  of  leaving;  and 
he  escorted  them  to  the  landing,  warning 
them  against  the  dangerous  steepness  of 
his  stairway,  which  wound  down  in  al- 
most murky  darkness. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  centre  panel  of 
his  door  displayed  a  card  bearing  these 
words:  "  At  home  only  after  six  o'clock." 

"I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  doing 
this  before,"  he  reflected,  as  he  lit  a  cig- 
arette and  strolled  oft'  to  a  neighboring 
restaurant;  "I  am  always  out  by  that 
hour." 

Several  weeks  elapsed  before  he  saw 
Miss  Price  again,  for  he  promptly  forgot 
his  promise  to  visit  her  studio  and  inspect 
her  work.  His  own  work  was  very  ab- 
sorbing just  then,  and  the  short  winter 
days  all  too  brief  for  its  accomplishment. 
He  was  struggling  to  complete  the  large 
canvas  that  Miss  Snell  had  so  volubly 


MISS  SNELL. 


admired  during  her  visit,  and  it  really 
seemed  to  be  progressing.  Bui  the  weather 
changed  suddenly  from  frost  to  thaw, and 
he  woke  one  morning  to  find  little  run- 
nels of  dirty  water  coursing  down  his 
"window  and  dismally  dripping  into  the 
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muddy  street  below.  It  made  him  feel 
blue,  and  his  big  picture,  which  had 
seemed  so  promising  the  day  before, 
looked  hopelessly  bad  in  this  new  mood. 
So  he  determined  to  take  a  day  off,  and, 
after  his  coffee,  strolled  out  into  the  Lux- 
embourg Gardens.  There  the  statues  were 
green  with  mouldy  dampness,  and  the 
paths  had  somewhat  the  consistency  of 
very  thin  oatmeal  porridge.  Suddenly 
the  sun  came  out  brightly,  and  he  found 
a  partially  dry  bench, where  he  sat  down 
to  brood  upon  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
things  in  general  and  the  Luxembourg 
statuary  in  particular.  The  sunny  facade 
of  the  palace  glittered  in  the  brightness.. 
One  of  his  own  pictures  hung  in  its  gal- 
lery. "It  is  bad,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"hopelessly  bad,"  and  he  gloomily  felt 
ihe  strongest  proof  of  its  worthlessness 
was  its  popularity  with  the  public.  He 
would  probably  go  on  thinking  this  un- 
til the  weather  or  his  mood  changed. 

As  his  eyes  strayed  from  the  palace,  he 
glanced  up  a  long  vista  between  leafless 
trees  and  muddy  grass-plats.  A  familiar 
figure  in  a  battered  straw  hat  and  scanty 
green  cloak  was  advancing  in  his  direc- 
tion; the  wind,  blowing  back  the  fringe  of 
disfiguring  short  hair,  disclosed  a  pure  un- 
broken line  of  delicate  profile,  strangely 
simple,  and  recalling  the  profiles  in  Bot- 
ticelli's lovely  fresco  in  the  Louvre.  Miss 
Price,  for  it  was  she,  carried  a  painting- 
box,  and  under  one  arm  a  stretcher  that 
gave  her  infinite  trouble  whenever  the 
wind  caught  it.  As  she  passed,  the  Painter 
half  started  up  to  join  her,  but  she  gave 
him  such  a  cold  nod  that  his  intention 
was  nipped  in  the  bud.  He  felt  snubbed, 
and  sank  back  on  his  bench,  taking  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  observing  that,  wo- 
manlike, she  ploughed  through  all  the 
deepest  puddles  in  her  path,  making  great 
splashes  about  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  that 
fluttered  out  behind  her  as  she  walked, 
for  her  hands  were  filled,  and  she  had  no 
means  of  holding  it  up. 

The  Painter  resented  his  snubbing.  He 
was  used  to  the  most  humble  deference 
from  the  art  students  of  the  quarter,  who 
hung  upon  his  slightest  word,  and  were 
grateful  for  every  stray  crumb  of  his  at- 
tention. 

He  now  lost  what  little  interest  he  had 
previously  taken  in  his  surroundings. 
Just  before  him  in  a  large  open  space  re- 
served for  the  boys  to  play  handball  was 
a  broken  sheet  of  glistening  water  reflect- 


ing the  blue  sky,  the  trees  rattled  their 
branches  about  in  the  wind,  and  now  and 
then  a  tardy  leaf  fluttered  down  from 
Where  it  had  clung  desperately  late  into 
the  winter.  The  gardens  were  almost  de- 
serted. It  was  too  early  for  the  throng 
of  beribboned  nurses  and  howling  infants 
who  usually  haunt  its  benches.  One  or 
two  pedestrians  hurried  across  the  garden, 
evidently  taking  this  route  to  make  short- 
cuts to  their  destinations,  and  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  lounging  among  its  blustery 
attractions: 

After  idling  an  hour  on  his  bench,  he 
went  to  breakfast  with  a  friend  who 
chanced  to  live  conveniently  near,  and 
where  he  made  himself  very  disagreeable 
by  commenting  unfavorably  on  the  work 
in  progress  and  painting  in  particular. 
Then  he  brushed  himself  up  and  started 
off  for  the  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs, 
where  Miss  Snell's  studio  was  situated.  It 
was  one  of  a  number  huddled  together  in 
an  old  and  rather  dilapidated  building, 
and  the  porter  at  the  entrance  gave  him 
minute  directions  as  to  its  exact  location, 
but  after  stumbling  up  three  flights  of 
dark  stairs  he  had  no  trouble  in  finding 
it,  for  Miss  Snell's  name,  preceded  by  a 
number  of  initials,  shone  out  from  a  door 
directly  in  front  of  him  as  he  reached  the 
landing. 

He  knocked,  and  for  several  minutes 
there  was  a  wild  scurrying  within  and  a 
rattle  and  clash  of  crockery.  Then  Miss 
Snell  appeared  at  the  door,  and  exclaimed, 
in  delighted  surprise: 

"How  do  you  do?  We  had  quite  given 
you  up." 

She  looked  taller  and  longer  than  ever 
swathed  in  a  blue  painting- apron  and 
grasping  her  palette  and  brushes.  She 
had  to  apologize  for  not  shaking  hands 
with  him,  because  her  fingers  were  cov- 
ered with  paint  that  had  been  hastily  but 
ineffectually  wiped  off  on  a  rag  before 
she  answered  his  knock. 

He  murmured  something  about  not 
coming  before  because  of  his  work,  but 
she  would  not  let  him  finish,  saying,  in- 
tensely, 

"  We  know  how  precious  every  min- 
ute is  to  you." 

Miss  Price  came  reluctantly  forward 
and  shook  hands;  she  had  evidently  not 
been  painting,  for  her  fingers  were  quite 
clean.  Short  ragged  hair  once  more  fell 
over  her  forehead,  and  the  Painter  felt  a 
shock  of  disappointment,  and  wondered 
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why  lie  had  thought  her  so  fine  when  she 
passed  him  in  the  morning. 

klI  was  just  going  to  paint  Cora,"  an- 
nounced Miss  Snell.  "She  is  taking  a 
holiday  this  afternoon,  and  we  were  hunt- 
ing for  a  pose  when  you  knocked." 

"  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,"  he  said, 
smiling.     "  Perhaps  I  can  help." 

Miss  Snell  was  in  a  flutter  at  once,  and 
protested  that  she  should  be  almost  afraid 
to  work  while  he  was  there. 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  leave  at  once,"  he 
said;  but  his  chair  was  comfortable,  and 
he  made  no  motion  to  go. 

"  What  a  queer  little  place  it  is!"  he 
reflected,  as  he  looked  about.  "  All  sorts 
of  odds  and  ends  stuck  about  helter-skel- 
ter, and  the  housekeeping  things  trying 
to  masquerade  as  bric-a-brac." 

Cora  Price  looked  decidedly  sulky  when 
she  realized  that  the  Painter  intended  to 
stay,  and  seeing  this  he  became  rooted  in 
his  intention.  He  wondered  why  she  took 
this  particular  attitude  towards  him,  and 
concluded  she  was  piqued  because  of  his 
delay  in  calling.  She  acted  like  a  spoiled 
child,  and  caused  Miss  Snell,  who  was 
overcome  by  his  condescension  in  stay- 
ing, no  little  embarrassment. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  her  behavior 
that  Miss  Price  was  impressed  with  her 
own  importance  as  the  beneficiary  of  the 
Lynxville  Prize  Fund,  and  would  require 
the  greatest  deference  from  her  acquaint- 
ances in  consequence. 

"  Here,  Cora,  try  this,"  said  Miss  Snell, 
planting  a  small  three-legged  stool  on  a 
rickety  model-stand. 

"Might  I  make  a  suggestion?"  said  the 
Painter,  coolly.  "  I  should  push  back  all 
the  hair  on  her  forehead;  it  gives  a  finer 
line." 

"Why,  of  course !"  said  Miss  Snell.  "  I 
wonder  we  never  thought  of  that  before. 
Cora  dear,  you  are  much  better  with  your 
hair  back." 

Cora  said  nothing,  but  the  Botticelli 
profile  glowered  ominously  against  a 
background  of  sage-green  which  Miss 
Snell  was  elaborately  draping  behind  it. 

"If  I  might  advise  again,"  the  Painter 
said,  "  I  would  take  that  down  and  paint 
her  quite  simply  against  the  gray  wall." 

Miss  Snell  was  quite  willing  to  adopt 
every  suggestion.  She  produced  her 
materials  and  a  fresh  canvas,  and  began 
making  a  careful  drawing,  which,  as  it 
progressed,  filled  the  Painter's  soul  with 
awe. 


"  I  feel  awfully  like  trying  it  myself," 
he  said,  after  watching  her  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.    "  Can  I  have  a  bit  of  canvas?" 

"Take  anything,  "exclaimed  Miss  Snell ; 
and  he  helped  himself,  refusing  the  easel 
which  she  wanted  to  force  upon  him,  and 
propping  his  little  stretcher  up  on  a  chair. 
Miss  Snell  stopped  her  drawing  to  watch 
him  commence.  It  made  her  rather  ner- 
vous to  see  how  much  paint  he  squeezed 
out  on  the  palette ;  it  seemed  to  her  a  reck- 
less prodigality. 

He  eyed  her  assortment  of  brushes 
dubiously,  selecting  three  from  the  drag- 
gled limp  collection. 

Cora  was  certainly  a  fine  subject,  in 
spite  of  her  sulkiness,  and  he  grew  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work,  and  painted  away,  with 
Miss  Snell  at  his  elbow  making  little  stac- 
cato remarks  of  admiration  as  the  sketch 
progressed.  Suddenly  he  jumped  up,  re- 
alizing how  long  he  had  kept  the  young 
model. 

"Dear  me,"  he  cried,  "you  must  be  ex- 
hausted!" and  he  ran  to  help  her  down 
from  the  model-stand. 

She  did  look  tired,  and  Miss  Snell  sug- 
gested tea,  which  he  staid  to  share.  Cora 
became  less  and  less  sulky,  and  when  at 
last  he  remembered  that  he  had  come  to 
see  her  work,  she  produced  it  with  less 
unwillingness  than  he  had  expected. 

He  was  rather  floored  by  her  produc- 
tions. As  far  as  he  could  judge  from 
what  she  showed  him,  she  was  hopelessly 
without  talent,  and  he  could  only  wonder 
which  of  these  remarkably  bad  studies 
had  won  for  her  the  Lynxville  Sumner 
Prize  Fund. 

He  tried  to  give  her  some  advice,  and 
was  thankful  when  she  put  her  things 
awa3r.  Then  they  all  looked  at  his  sketch, 
which  Miss  Snell  pronounced  "too  charm- 
ing," and  Cora  plainly  thought  did  not  do 
her  justice. 

"I  wish  you  would  pose  a  few  times 
for  me,  Miss  Price,"  he  said  before  leav- 
ing. "  I  should  like  very  much  to  paint 
you,  and  it  would  be  doing  me  a  great 
favor." 

The  girl  did  not  respond  to  this  request 
with  any  eagerness.  He  fancied  he  could 
see  she  was  feeling  huffy  again  at  his 
meagre  praise  of  her  work. 

Miss  Snell,  however,  did  not  allow  her 
to  answer,  but  rapturously  promised  that 
Cora  should  sit  as  often  as  he  liked,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  girl's  i>rotest  that 
she  had  no  time  to  spare. 
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"This  lias  been  simply  in  -spiring1 !" 
said  Miss  Snell,  as  she  bade  him  good -by, 
and  he  left  very  enthusiastic  about  Cora's 
profile,  and  with  his  hand  covered  with 
paint  from  Miss  SnelTs  door-knob. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Sn  ell's  assurance  that 
Cora  would  pose,  the  Painter  was  con- 
vinced that  she  would  not.  if  a  suitable 
excuse  could  be  invented.  Feeling-  this, 
he  wrote  her  a  most  civil  note  about  it. 
The  answer  came  promptly,  and  did  not 
surprise  him. 

She  was  very  sorry  indeed,  but  she  had 
no  leisure  hours  at  her  disposal,  and  al- 
though she  felt  honored,  she  really  could 
not  do  it.  This  was  written  on  flimsy 
paper,  in  a  big  unformed  handwriting', 
and  it  caused  him  to  betake  himself  once 
more  to  Miss  SnelTs  studio,  where  he 
found  her  alone — Cora  was  at  Julian's. 

She  promised  to  beg  Cora  to  pose,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  for  them  to  break- 
fast with  him  in  his  studio  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning. 

He  carefully  explained  to  her  that  his 
whole  winter's  work  depended  upon 
Cora's  posing  for  him.  He  half  meant 
it,  having  been  seized  with  the  notion 
that  her  type  was  what  he  needed  to 
realize  a  cherished  ideal,  and  he  told,  this 
to  Miss  Snell,  and  enlarged  upon  it  until 
he  left  her  rooted  in  the  conviction  that 
lie  was  hopelessly  in  love  with  Cora — a 
fact  she  imparted  to  that  young  woman 
on  her  return  from  Julian's. 

Cora  listened  very  placidly,  and  ex- 
pressed no  astonishment.  He  was  not 
the  first  by  any  means;  other  people  had 
been  in  love  with  her  in  Lynxville,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  she  confided  the  details  of 
several  of  these  love-affairs  to  Miss  Snell's 
sympathetic  ears  during  the  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  Painter  did  nothing, 
and  a  fresh  canvas  stood  on  his  easel 
when  the  girls  arrived  for  breakfast  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  big  unfinished 
painting  was  turned  to  the  wall ;  he  had 
lost  all  interest  in  it. 

"When  I  fancy  doing  a  thing  I  am 
good  for  nothing  else,"  he  explained  to 
Cora,  after  she  had  promised  him  a  few 
sittings.  "So  you  are  really  saving  me 
from  idleness  by  posing." 

Cora  laughed,  and  was  silent.  The 
Painter  blessed  her  for  not  being  talk- 
ative; her  nasal  voice  irritated  him,  al- 
though her  beautiful  features  were  a  con- 
stant delight. 


Miss  Snell  had  succeeded  in  permanent- 
ly eliminating  the  disfiguring  bang,  and 
her  charming  profile  was  left  unmarred. 

"  I  want  to  paint  you  just  as  you  are," 
he  said,  and  noticing  that  she  looked  ra- 
ther disdainfully  at  her  shabby  black 
cashmere,  added,  "The  black  of  your 
dress  could  not  be  better." 

"  We  thought,"  said  Miss  Snell,  depre- 
catingly,  "  that  you  might  like  a  costume. 
We  could  easily  arrange  one." 

"Not  in  the  least  necessary,"  said  the 
Painter.  "  I  have  set  my  heart  on  paint- 
ing her  just  as  she  is." 

The  girls  were  disappointed  at  his  want 
of  taste.  They  had  had  visions  of  a  crea- 
tion in  which  two  Liberty  scarfs  and  a 
velveteen  table  cover  were  combined  in  a 
felicitous  harmony  of  color. 

"When  can  I  have  the  first  sitting?" 
he  asked. 

"  Tuesday,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Snell, 
reflectively. 

"  Heavens !"  thought  the  Painter.  "  Is 
Miss  Snell  coming  with  her?"  And  the 
possibility  kept  him  in  a  state  of  nervous- 
ness until  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  Cora 
appeared,  accompanied  by  the  inevitable 
Miss  Snell. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  latter 
could  not  stay.  She  would  call  for  Cora 
later;  just  now  her  afternoons  were  oc- 
cupied. She  was  doing  a  pastel  portrait 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  quarter,  so  she  re- 
luctantly left,  to  the  Painter's  great  relief. 

He  did  not  make  himself  very  agree- 
able during  the  sittings  which  followed. 
He  was  apt  to  get  absorbed  in  his  work 
and  to  forget  to  say  anything.  Then  Miss 
Snell  would  appear  to  fetch  her  friend, 
and  he  would  apologize  for  being  so  dull, 
and  Cora  would  remark  that  she  enjoyed 
sitting  quietly,  it  rested  her  after  the  noise 
and  confusion  at  Julian's. 

"If  she  talked  much  I  could  not  paint 
her,  her  voice  is  so  irritating,"  he  con- 
fided to  a  friend  who  Avas  curious  and 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions  about  his  new 
sitter. 

The  work  went  well  but  slowly,  for 
Cora  only  sat  twice  a  week.  She  felt 
obliged  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  time  to 
study,  as  she  was  living  on  the  prize  fund, 
and  she  even  had  qualms  of  conscience 
about  the  two  afternoons  she  gave  up  to 
the  sittings. 

During  all  this  time  Miss  Snell  con- 
tinned  to  weave  chapters  of  romance  about 
Cora  and  the  Painter,  and  the  girls  talked 
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tilings  over  after  eacli  sitting  when  they 
were  alone  together. 

Spring  had  appeared  very  early  in  the 
year,  and  the  public  gardens  and  boule- 
vards were  richly  green.  Chestnut-trees 
blossomed  and  gaudy  flower-beds  bloom- 
ed in  every  square.  The  Salons  opened, 
and  were  thronged  with  an  enthusiastic 
public,  although  the  papers  as  usual  de- 
nounced them  as  being  the  poorest  exhi- 
bitions ever  given. 

The  Painter  had  sent  nothing,  being 
completely  absorbed  in  finishing  Cora's 
portrait,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else. 

Cora  did  the  exhibitions  faithfully.  It 
was  one  of  the  duties  she  owed  to  the 
Lynxville  fund,  and  which  she  diligently 
carried  out.  The  Painter  bothered  and 
confused  her  by  many  things;  he  per- 
sistently admired  all  the  pictures  she  liked 
least,  and  praised  all  those  she  did  not 
care  for.  Sbe  turned  pale  with  suppress- 
ed indignation  when  he  differed  from  her 
opinion,  and  resented  his  sweeping  con- 
tempt of  her  criticisms. 

On  the  strength  of  a  remittance  from 
the  prize  fund,  and  in  honor  of  the  sea- 
son, she  discarded  the  sailor  hat  for  a 
vivid  ready -made  creation  smacking 
strongly  of  the  Bon  Marche.  The  wea- 
ther was  warm,  and  Cora  wore  mitts, 
which  the  Painter  thought  unpardonable 
in  a  city  where  gloves  are  particularly 
cheap.  The  mitts  were  probably  fashion- 
able in  Lynxville,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Snell,  who  rustled  about  in  stiff  black 
silk  and  bugles,  seemed  quite  oblivious 
to  her  friend's  want  of  taste;  she  was  all 
excitement,  for  her  pastel  portrait— by 
some  hideous  mistake— had  been  accepted 
and  hung  in  one  of  the  exhibitions,  and 
the  girls  went  together  on  varnishing- 
day to  see  it.  There  they  met  the  Paint- 
er prowling  aimlessly  about,  and  Miss 
Snell  was  delighted  to  note  his  devotion 
to  Cora.  It  was  a  strong  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  her,  she  thought.  The 
truth  was  he  felt  obliged  to  be  civil  after 
her  kindness  in  posing.  He  wished  he 
could  repay  her  in  some  fashion,  but  since 
his  first  visit  to  Miss  Snell's  she  had  nev- 
er offered  to  show  him  her  work  again, 
or  asked  his  advice  in  any  way,  and  he 
felt  a  delicacy  about  offering  his  services 
as  a  teacher  when  she  gave  him  so  little 
encouragement.  He  fancied,  too,  that  she 
did  not  take  much  interest  in  his  work, 
and  knew  she  did  not  appreciate  his  por- 


trait of  her,  which  was  by  far  the  best 
thing  he  had  ever  done. 

Her  lack  of  judgment  vexed  him,  for 
he  knew  the  value  of  his  work,  and  ev- 
ery day  his  fellow-painters  trooped  in  to 
see  it,  and  were  loud  in  their  praises.  It 
would  certainly  be  the  clou  of  any  ex- 
hibition in  which  it  might  be  placed. 

During  one  sitting  Cora  ventured  to 
remark  that  she  thought  it  a  pity  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  the  portrait  more 
complete,  and  suggested  the  addition  of 
various  accessories  which  in  her  opinion 
would  very  much  improve  it. 

"It's  by  far  the  most  complete  thing 
I  have  ever  done,"  he  said.  "I  sha'n't 
touch  it  again,"  and  he  flung  down  his 
brushes  in  a  fit  of  temper. 

She  looked  at  him  contemptuously, 
and  putting  on  her  hat,  left  the  studio 
without  another  word;  and  for  several 
weeks  he  did  not  see  her  again. 

Then  he  met  her  in  the  street,  and 
begged  her  to  come  and  pose  for  a  head 
in  his  big  picture,  which  he  had  taken  up 
once  more.  His  apologies  were  so  ab- 
ject that  she  consented,  but  she  ceased 
to  be  punctual,  and  he  never  could  feel 
quite  sure  that  she  would  keep  her  ap- 
pointments. 

Sometimes  he  would  wait  a  whole  af- 
ternoon in  vain,  and  one  day  when  she 
failed  to  appear  at  the  promised  hour  he 
shut  up  his  place  and  strolled  down  to 
the  Seine.  There  he  caught  sight  of  her 
with  a  gay  party  who  were  about  to  em- 
bark on  one  of  the  little  steamers  that 
ply  up  and  down  the  river. 

He  shook  his  fist  at  her  from  the  quay 
where  he  stood,  and  watched  her  and  her 
party  step  into  the  boat  from  the  pier. 

"  She  thinks  little  enough  of  the  Lynx- 
ville Prize  Fund  when  she  wants  an  out- 
ing," he  said  to  himself,  scornfully. 

After  fretting  a  little  over  his  wasted 
afternoon,  he  forgot  all  about  her,  and  set 
to  work  with  other  models.  Then  he  left 
Paris  for  the  summer. 

A  few  hours  after  his  return,  early  in 
the  fall,  there  came  a  knock  at  his  door. 
He  had  been  admiring  Cora's  portrait, 
which  to  his  fresh  eye  looked  exception- 
ally good. 

Miss  Snell,  with  eyes  red  and  tearful, 
stood  on  his  door-mat  when  he  answered 
the  tap. 

"Poor  dear  Cora,"  she  said,  had  re- 
ceived a  notice  from  the  Lynxville  com- 


mittee  that  they  did  not  consider  her  work 
sufficiently  promising  to  continue  the 
fund  another  year.  "  She  will  have  to 
go  home,"  sobbed  MissSnell,  but  said:  "  I 
am  forced  to  admit  that  Cora  has  wasted 
a  good  deal  of  time  this  summer.  She  is 
so  young,  and  needs  a  little  distraction 
now  and  then,"  and  she  appealed  to  the 


Painter  for  confirmation  of  this  undoubt- 
ed fact. 

He  was  absent-minded,  but  assented  to 
all  she  said.  In  his  heart  he  thought  it  a 
fortunate  thing  that  the  prize  fund  should 
be  withdrawn.  One  female  art  student 
the  less:  he  gfr-ew  pleased  with  the  idea. 
Cora  had  ceased  to  interest  him  as  an  in- 
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dividual,  and  lie  considered  her  only  as 
one  of  an  obnoxious  class. 

"  I  thought  you  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
know  about  it,"  said  Miss  Snell,  confi- 
dentially, "because  you  might  have  some 
plan  for  keeping  her  over  here."  Miss 
Snell  looked  unutterable  things  that  she 
did  not  dare  to  put  into  words. 

She  made  the  Painter  feel  uncomfort- 
able, she  looked  so  knowing,  and  he  be- 
came loud  in  his  advice  to  send  Cora  home 
at  once. 

"Pack  her  off,"  he  cried.  "  She  is  wast- 
ing time  and  money  by  staying.  She 
never  had  a  particle  of  talent,  and  the 
sooner  she  goes  back  to  Lynxville  the 
better." 

Miss  Snell  shrank  from  his  vehemence, 
and  wished  she  had  not  insisted  upon 
coming  to  consult  him.  She  had  as- 
sured Cora  that  the  merest  hint  would 
brine:  matters  to  a  crisis.  Cora  would 
imagine  that  she  had  bungled  matters 
terribly,  and  she  was  mortified  at  the 
thought  of  returning  with  the  news  of  a 
repulse. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  the  Painter 
felt  sorry  he  had  been  so  hasty.    He  had 


bundled  her  unceremoniously  out  of  the 
studio,  pleading  important  work. 

He  called  twice  in  the  rue  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs,  but  the  porter  would  never 
let  him  pass  her  lodge,  and  he  at  last  real- 
ized that  she  had  been  given  orders  to 
that  effect.  A  judicious  tip  extracted 
from  her  the  fact  that  Miss  Price  expected 
to  leave  for  America  the  following  Sat- 
urday, and,  armed  with  an  immense  bou- 
quet, he  betook  himself  to  the  St.  Lazare 
station  at  the  hour  for  the  departure  of 
the  Havre  express. 

He  arrived  with  only  a  minute  to  spare 
before  the  guard's  whistle  was  answered 
by  the  mosquitolike  pipe  that  sets  the 
train  in  motion. 

The  Botticelli  profile  was  very  haughty 
and  cold.  Miss  Snell  was  there,  of  course, 
bathed  in  tears.  He  had  just  time  enough 
to  hand  in  his  huge  bouquet  through  the 
open  window  before  the  train  started.  He 
caught  one  glimpse  of  an  angry  face  with- 
in,when  suddenly  his  great  nosegay  came 
flying  out  of  the  compartment,  and  strik- 
ing him  full  in  the  face,  spread  its  shat- 
tered paper  and  loosened  flowers  all  over 
the  platform  at  his  feet. 


FOG  POSSIBILITIES. 


BY    ALEXANDER  McADIE. 


I^HE  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  has  been 
pictured  by  one  of  its  poetic  children 
as  a  Franciscan  friar  wrapped  in  robes 
of  gray.  But  in  truth  the  city  resembles 
more  the  face  of  a  fresh  young"  girl  mask- 
ing in  Quaker  garb.  For  while  the  fre- 
quent fogs  roll  in  from  the  Pacific  and 
lie  heavily  upon  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  can  see  from  any  of  the  lofty 
hills  of  the  city  views  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  and  exquisitely  set 
off  by  the  fog  robes  and  draperies.  Our 
poet  also  sang  of  the  island  of  Saint 
Thomas,  and  ''the  black  -  browed  hurri- 
cane brooding  down  the  Spanish  Main,11 
but  probably  never  dreamed  that  the  fog- 
bank  and  the  hurricane,  though  seldom 
found  together,  are  closely  related.  Fur- 
ther on  wTe  hope  to  show  how  the  cy- 
clonic condition  controls  the  movement 
of  the  fog. 

A  convenient  though  not  strictly  sci- 
entific classification  of  fog  types  is,  sea 
or  coast  fog,  valley  or  hill  fog,  and  town 
or  dust  fog.  The  last-named  has  been 
given  the  euphonic  designation  nebula 
jmlverea.  It  is  an  artificial  rather  than 
natural  condition.  The  Rev.  Clement  Ley, 
who  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to 
cloud  study,  says,  in  his  book  on  ''Cloud- 
land,"  that  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
nebula  pulverea  is  occasionally  so  thick 
as  to  obscure  almost  totally  the  sun- 
light, and  in  Abyssinia  has  led  to  the 
tradition  that  the  plague  of  darkness  in 
Egypt  was  in  reality  an  unusual  "dust 
foer."  The  amount  of  moisture  varies  so 
much  in  different  fogs  that  the  terms 
"dry"  and  "wet"  are  used,  the  scientific 
name  of  the  latter  being  nebula  stillans. 
In  wet  fog  the  particles  are  apt  to  be 
larger  than  in  dry  fog.  A  still  further 
division,  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Scott,  is  anti-cyclonic  fog,  or  fog  in  which 
no  rain  falls,  while  the  temperature,  gen- 
erally low  in  the  morning,  continues  to 
rise  during  the  day;  and  cyclonic  fog,  in 
which  rain  does  occur,  while  the  temper- 
ature remains  about  stationary.  Before 
leaving  these  town  fogs  we  may  notice 
the  part  played  by  them  in  affecting  the 
health  of  the  community.  Mr.  Scott  lias 
given  figures  si  lowing  the  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  for  some 
of  the  more  memorable  fogs  of  London. 


We  have  room  for  but  one  of  the  many 
periods  he  gives.  From  January  26  to 
February  6,  1880,  London  experienced 
eight  days  of  fog.  The  average  temper- 
ature at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  was 
26°  Fahrenheit.  The  total  death  rate  was 
48.1  per  thousand,  a  rate  unequalled  since 
the  last  cholera  epidemic,  and  there  were 
no  less  than  1557  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  It  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  trace  direct  relation- 
ship even  where  the  statistics  are  careful- 
ly gathered,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  town  fogs  are  unwholesome. 
Indirectly  they  affect  the  health  of  the 
communit\r  in  a  way  few  would  imagine. 
A  town  fog  is  an  excellent  trap  for  nox- 
ious gases,  holding  them  close  to  the 
ground.  Dr.  R.  Barnes,  studying  this 
question,  found,  by  inspection  of  gas 
plants  near  London,  that  in  foggy  wea- 
ther the  escaping  gas  was  held  in  con- 
centrated form  in  and  near  the  works. 
There  are  other  sources  of  contamination 
in  foul  emanations  from  the  ground, 
sewers,  etc.  On  clear,  bright  days,  even 
if  no  wind  is  blowing,  tli«  law  of  diffu- 
sion of  gases  acts  more  effectively,  and 
helps  disperse  the  gases. 

A  few  years  ago  the  question  of  the 
artificial  production  of  rain  excited  pub- 
lic interest.  The  governing  principle  of 
the  experiment,  as  commonly  stated,  was 
that  an  extensive  and  continued  concus- 
sion of  the  air  would  result  in  rainfall. 
The  experiments  were  neither  counte- 
nanced nor  accepted  by  meteorologists, 
and  the  results  were  exactly  such  as 
might  have  been  forecasted  by  physicist 
and  engineer.  There  was  also  a  prime 
mistake  in  the  reasoning  which  sought  to 
precipitate  the  moisture  of  the  air  with- 
out a  proper  precedent  condensation. 
Before  we  undertake  to  make  rain  arti- 
ficially we  must  understand  how  to  make 
and  unmake  clouds.  When  we  can  con 
trol  absolutely  the  thermo-dynamic condi- 
tions and  condense  at  pleasure  a  given 
amount  of  invisible  vapor  in  the  free  air 
into  visible  cloud,  and,  con  verse] y,  change 
visible  fog  into  invisible  vapor,  we  shall 
be  nearer  artificial  rain-making  than  we 
have  yet  been. 

Fog  may  form  in  at  least  three  differ- 
ent ways:  first, where  the  air  is  cooled  by 
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rapid  radiation;  second,  where  the  cool- 
ing- results  from  a  mixture  of  different 
air  currents;  and  third,  where  a  cooling 
lias  been  caused  by  an  uplifting-  of  the 
air.  The  first  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  fog  formation.  Radiation  fog-  is  gen- 
erally formed  over  surfaces  nearly  level, 
when  warm  air  comes  in  contact  with 
cold  ground.    Sea  fogs  occur  when  there 


temperature  found  with  the  anti-cyclonic 
conditions  illustrate  this  excellently.  At 
such  times  we  find  that  at  the  foot  of  a 
lar^e  hill  or  mountain  it  is  colder  than 
at  the  top.  The  air  is  often  twenty  or 
thirty  degrees  warmer  on  the  summits 
than  in  the  valleys.  Our  great  fog-banks 
and  the  fogs  which  remain  for  days  are 
due  to  such  temperature  inversions.  On 


MOUNT  HAMILTON — LICK  OBSERVATORY. 


is  a  marked  difference  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  water  and  air,  or  when 
two  water  currents  of  different  tempera- 
tures are  contiguous.  Coast  fogs  are 
formed  when  inflowing  moist  air  from 
the  sea  passes  over  a  chilled  land,  but 
more  generally  are  formed  at  sea  during 
the  prevalence  of  some  great  area  of  high 
pressure,  or  "  anti-cyclone,"  as  it  is  tech- 
nically known,  and  then  are  carried  in- 
land, dissolving  as  they  go.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  atmosphere  is  some- 
thing like  a  great  gaseous  sponge.  Com- 
pression and  expansion  are  constantly 
going  on, with  resulting  cloudy  and  clear 
skies  and  different  temperatures  for  vari- 
ous layers.    Some  of  the  inversions  of 


the  Pacific  coast  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
relation  between  the  movement  of  the 
"high"  area  and  the  fog.  Professor 
Davis  tells  of  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions in  December,  1879,  when  the  low- 
lands of  Europe  Avere  shrouded  in  fog  for 
most  of  the  month, while  in  the  mountains 
it,  was  clear  and  mild,  and  over  twenty 
degrees  warmer  than  below.  The  low 
countries  were  lost  beneath  the  sea  of 
fog,  and  the  hills  piercing  through  were 
like  islands  in  their  isolation.  Fruit- 
growers are  familiar  with  these  temper- 
ature inversions  and  the  fogs  which 
sometimes  accompany  them.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  in  the  valleys  are  frost-bitten, 
while  on  the  hill-sides  they  escape. 
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FOG  AT  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 


Nature  provides  in  the  blanket  of  fog  a 
means  of  preventing-  the  extreme  low  tem- 
peratures which  would  otherwise  result. 
More  than  a  century  ago  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
notice  these  peculiarities  of  frost,  wrote: 
k'  I  have  known  frosts  so  severe  as  to  kill 
the  hickory  -  trees  around  about  Monti- 
cello,  and  yet  not  injure  the  tender  fruit 
blossoms  then  in  bloom  on  the  top  and 
higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the 
course  of  forty  years  during  which  it  has 
been  settled  there  have  been  but  two  in- 
stances of  a  general  loss  of  fruit  on  it, 
while  in  the  circumjacent  country  the 
fruit  has  escaped  but  twice  in  the  Inst 
seven  years." 

In  California,  last  year,  a  large  amount 
of  fruit  was  saved  by  following  certain 
k'foo;-building,,  methods.  Mr.W.  H.  Ham- 
mon,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, pointed  out  to  the  fruit  growers  the 
five  essential  ways  of  preventing-  frost: 
First,  by  diminishing  the  radiation;  sec- 
ond, by  increasing  the  moisture  in  the  air 
and  raising  the  dew-point;  third,  by  add 
ing  heat  to  the  air;  fourth,  by  removing 
the  cold  air  —  actually  draining  it  off: 
and  fifth,  by  mixing  the  air  and  remov- 
ing the  cold  air  from  the  ground.  Smudge 
fires  are  based  upon  the  first  method,  and 
are  fairly  effective;  but  the  great  improv- 
ment  consists  in  the  introduction  of  larg-e 
amounts  of  moisture  in   the  vaporous 


state.  When  this  vapor  condenses,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  fog-  forms,  an 
enormous  amount  of  heat  is  given  off, 
generally  at  the  very  height  at  which  it 
is  most  needed.  Fog  and  frost  both  occur 
when  the  skies  are  clear  and  little  or  no 
air  is  stirring.  A  strong  wind  so  thorough- 
ly mixes  the  air  that  there  is  little  chance 
for  cold  dry  air  to  settle  in  the  hollows 
and  low  places.  Fog,  then,  as  the  natu- 
ral preventive  of  frost,  may  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  orchardist;  but  there  are  oth- 
ers, particularly  travellers,  to  whom  the 
fog  can  be  but  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
danger.  For  example,  on  December  17 
and  18,  1895,  an  area  of  high  pressure  lay 
off  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast.  At  New 
York  such  a  dense  fog  prevailed  over  the 
rivers  and  bay  that  the  Sound  steamers 
did  not  attempt  to  pass  through  Hell 
Gate,  and  the  ocean  steamships  were  all 
detained  below  Quarantine.  Of  course 
there  were  numerous  accidents. 

Can  ive  at  such  times,  by  any  means 
Jcnoivn  to  science.  <lis)>el  the  fog?  We 
may  say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a  simpler 
problem  than  the  artificial  production  of 
rain.  John  Aitken,  of  Edinburgh,  about 
five  years  ago,  devised  a  very  sensitive 
dust-counter,  and  with  it  has  measured 
the  dust  particles  in  the  air  at  a  number 
of  places.  These  measurements  and  the 
experiments  of  Carl  Barns  have  shown 
how  close  is  the  relationship  between  fog, 
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cloud,  or  haze  and  the  number  of  dust 
particles  in  the  air.  Whether  the  vapor 
shall  condense  as  fine  Scotch  mist  or 
coarse  black  London  fog  is  largely  de- 
termined by  the  dust.  If  we  can  remove 
the  dust  from  the  air,  we  have  removed 
the  nuclei  of  condensation.  Dr.  Lodge 
has  pointed  out  five  different  methods 
of  accomplishing  this,  viz.,  filtration,  set- 
tling, recondensing,  calcining,  and  electri- 
fication. There  may  be  other  ways,  but 
of  those  mentioned  the  last  is  the  one 
which  seems  to  contain  the  greatest  pos- 
sibilities when  applied  to  the  problem  of 
fog-dissipation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  air  is  speedily  cleansed  of  solid  mat- 
ter in  suspension  by  continued  electrifi- 
cation. One  of  Dr.  Lodge's  experiments 
may  be  quoted  here: 

"A  bell-jar  of  illuminated  magnesium 
smoke  is  connected  with  the  pole  of  a 
Vose  machine.  A  potential  able  to  give 
quarter-inch  or  even  tenth-inch  sparks  is 
ample.  The  smoke  particles  very  quickly 
aggregate  into  long  filaments,  which  drop 
by  their  own  weight  when  the  electrifi- 
cation is  removed.  A  higher  potential 
tears  them  asunder  and  drives  them 
against  the  sides  of  the  jar.  ...  If  the  jar 
be  filled  with  steam,  electrification  rapid- 
ly aggregates  the  particles  or  globules 
into  Scotch  mist  and  fine  rain.1' 


Lodge  further  shows  how  a  small  cellar 
may  be  cleared  of  thick  turpentine  smoke 
by  a  point  discharge;  also  that  there  are 
many  other  applications  of  the  principle, 
such  as  purifying  the  air  of  smoking- 
rooms,  theatre  galleries,  disinfecting  hos- 
pital wards,  etc.  To  dissipate  the  fog  we 
would  either,  by  a  gentle  electrification, 
increase  the  size  of  the  dust  nuclei  until 
they  settled,  or,  under  strong  electrical 
discharges,  scatter  and  precipitate  them. 
Ten  years  have  barely  passed  since  Lodge 
made  the  suggestion  of  thus  dissipating 
fog.  Great  changes  have  been  made  in 
electrical  apparatus  since  then,  and  insu- 
lating materials  then  hardly  known  are 
now  in  common  use.  Potentials  of  fifty 
thousand  volts  are  less  rare  today  than 
potentials  of  five  thousand  volts  were  five 
years  ago.  Within  a  reasonable  distance 
fog  can  probably  be  dissipated  and  the 
air  clarified.  Of  course  the  supply  of 
fog  may  be  such  that  there  would  be  little 
appreciable  diminution,  but  as  a  rule  fog 
has  well-marked  limits  and  is  localized. 
Fog  dispellers  might  be  placed  upon  war- 
ships, ferry-boats,  and  at  all  terminal 
depots  and  crowded  thoroughfares.  We 
cart  away  from  our  busiest  streets  the 
snow  or  solidified  vapor  of  the  air.  Is  it 
not  better  economy  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  the  water  vapor  in  another  form  ? 
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IT  was  still  snowing  solidly  as  the  car- 
riage swung  out  of  the  side  street  and 
went  heavily  on  its  way  up  the  Avenue; 
the  large  flakes  soon  thickened  again  upon 
the  huge  fur  collars  of  the  two  men  who 
sat  on  the  box  bolt-upright;  the  flat  crys- 
tals frosted  the  windows  of  the  landau  so 
that  the  trained  nurse  could  see  out  only 
on  one  side.  She  sat  back  in  the  luxuri- 
ous vehicle.  She  had  on  the  seat  beside 
her  the  bag  containing  her  change  of  rai- 
ment; and  she  wondered,  as  she  always 
did  when  she  was  called  unexpectedly  to 
take  charge  of  an  unknown  case,  what 
manner  of  house  it  might  be  that  she  was 
going  to  enter,  and  what  kind  of  people 
she  would  be  forced  to  associate  with  in 
the  swift  intimacy  of  the  sick-room  and 
for  an  unknown  period.  That  the  patient 
was  wealthy  and  willing  to  spend  his 
wealth  was  obvious  —  the  carriage,  the 
horses,  the  liveried  servants,  were  evi- 
dence enough  of  this.  That  his  name 
was  Swank  she  also  knew;  and  she 
thought  that  perhaps  she  had  heard  about 
the  marriage  of  a  rich  old  man  named 
Swank  to  a  pretty  young  wife  a  year  or 
two  ago.  That  he  had  been  taken  sick 
suddenly,  and  that  the  case  might  be  seri- 
ous, she  had  gathered  from  the  note  which 
the  doctor  had  sent  to  summon  her,  and 
which  had  been  brought  by  the  carriage 
that  was  now  returning  with  her. 

She  had  ample  time  for  speculation  as 
they  drove  up  the  Avenue  in  the  early 
darkness  of  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The 
Christmas  wreaths  still  decked  the  win- 
dows of  the  hotels,  although  through  the 
steady  snow  she  could  see  little  more  than 
a  blur  of  reddish-yellow  light  as  she  sped 
past.  There  were  few  people  in  the  Ave- 
nue, except  as  they  crossed  the  broader 
side  streets,  now  beginning  to  be  filled  with 
the  throng  of  workers  returning  home 
after  the  day's  labor.  They  passed  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral, already  encrusted  with 
snow  whiter  than  its  stone.  They  came 
to  Central  Park,  and  they  kept  on,  with 
its  broad  meadows  on  their  left,  gray  in 
the  descending  darkness.  At  last  the  car- 
riage drew  up  before  a  house  on  a  corner — 
a  very  large  house  it  seemed  to  the  train- 
ed nurse;  and  its  marble  front  struck  her 


as  cold,  not  to  call  it  gloomy.  Workmen 
were  hastily  erecting  the  frame  of  an  awn- 
ing down  the  marble  steps,  and  a  path 
had  been  made  across  the  snowy  sidewalk. 

The  footman  carried  her  bag  up  the 
stoop  and  rang  the  bell  for  her. 

The  door  was  opened  promptly  by  a 
very  British  butler. 

"This  is  the  nurse  for  Mr.  Swank, " 
said  the  footman.     "  Is  he  any  better?" 

"  'E's  about  the  same,  I'm  thinking "  the 
butler  responded.  "This  way,  please," 
he  said  to  the  owner  of  the  bag,  which 
the  footman  deposited  just  inside  the  door. 
"I'll  take  you  up  to  Mr.  Swank's  room, 
and  I'll  send  your  bag  up  to  you  after- 
wards." 

The  trained  nurse  followed  the  butler 
up  the  massive  wooden  stairs,  heavy  with 
dark  carving.  She  noticed  that  the  house 
was  now  dimly  lighted,  and  that  there 
was  a  going  and  a  coming  of  servants,  as 
though  in  preparation  for  an  entertain- 
ment of  some  sort. 

"We  'ave  a  dinner  on  this  evening," 
the  butler  explained;  "  only  twenty-four; 
but  it's  'ard  Mr.  Swank  ain't  goin'  to  be 
able  to  come  down.  We're  keepin'  the 
'ouse  dark  now,  so  it  won't  get  too  'ot  at 
dinner-time." 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  absence 
of  adequate  illumination,  it  made  the  up- 
per hall  even  more  dismal  than  the  one 
below — so  the  trained  nurse  thought. 

"That's  Mr.  Swank's  room  there;  and 
'ere's'is  dressin'-room,  that  you're  to  'ave 
— so  the  doctor  said,"  the  butler  declared, 
leading  the  stranger  into  a  small  room 
with  a  lofty  ceiling,  and  with  one  window 
overlooking  Central  Park.  The  shades 
had  not  been  drawn;  the  single  gas-jet 
was  burning  dimly;  there  was  no  fire- 
place; and  a  sofa  on  one  side  had  had 
sheets  and  blankets  put  on  it  to  serve  as 
her  bed. 

She  almost  shivered,  the  place  seemed 
to  her  so  cheerless.  But  her  training 
taught  her  not  to  think  of  her  own  com- 
fort. 

"This  will  do  very  well,"  she  as- 
serted. 

"I'll  tell  them  to  fetch  up  your  bag," 
the  butler  said  as  he  was  about  to  with- 
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draw.  "  Would  you  be  wan  tin1  any  din- 
ner later?1' 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  would  like 
something  to  eat  later — whenever  it  is 
convenient.11 

The  butler  left  the  room,  only  to  reap- 
pear almost  immediately. 

"  5Ere1s  the  doctor  now,11  he  announced, 
holding  the  door  open. 

A  tall  handsome  man,  with  a  master- 
ful mouth,  walked  in  with  a  soft,  firm 
tread. 

"So  this  is  the  nurse,11  he  began. 
"  Miss  Clement,  isn't  it?  I'm  glad  you 
were  able  to  follow  my  note  so  quickly. 
If  you  will  come  into  the  next  room, 
where  the  patient  is,  as  soon  as  you  have 
changed  your  dress,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
wish  you  to  do.11 

With  that  he  left  her;  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  she  followed  him  into  the 
large  bedroom  on  the  corner  of  the  house. 
It  was  an  unusually  spacious  room,  with 
a  high  ceiling  and  four  tall  windows. 

There  was  a  dull  red  fire,  which  seemed 
insufficient  to  warm  even  the  elaborate 
marble  mantel.  Almost  in  one  corner 
stood  a  large  bed,  with  thick  curtains 
draped  back  from  a  canopy. 

The  doctor  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  bed  as  the  nurse  came  into  the  room. 

"  This  is  Miss  Clement,  Mr.  Swank,1'  he 
said  in  a  cheerful  voice  to  the  old  man, 
who  lay  in  the  bed  motionless.  "She  will 
look  after  you  during  the  night." 

Mr.  Swank  made  no  answer,  but  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  woman 
who  had  come  to  nurse  him.  She  used 
to  say  afterward  that  she  had  never  felt 
before  so  penetrating  a  gaze. 

The  doctor  turned  to  her,  and  in  the 
same  professionally  cheery  tones  he  said, 
"  I  sent  for  you,  nurse,  because  Mrs. 
Swank  has  an  important  dinner  to-night, 
and  it  might  therefore  be  difficult  for  her 
to  give  Mr.  Swank  the  attention  he  may 
require." 

The  physician  was  addressing  the  nurse, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  words  were 
really  intended  for  the  patient,  whose  eyes 
were  still  fixed  on  her. 

All  at  once  the  sick  man  sat  up  in  bed 
and  began  to  cough  violently.  When 
the  paroxysm  had  passed,  he  sank  back 
again  to  the  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes 
wearily. 

"  I  think  that  was  not  as  severe  as  the 
last  one,"  the  doctor  remarked;  "I  can 
leave  you  in  Miss  Clement's  hands  now. 
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Perhaps,  if  I  happen  to  be  up  this  way 
about  midnight,  I  may  drop  in  again,  just 
to  see  that  you  are  getting  on  all  right. 
In  the  mean  time,  nurse,  you  will  see  that 
he  takes  these  capsules  every  two  hours 
— he  had  the  last  at  half  past  five.  And 
you  will  take  his  temperature  every  hour 
if  he  is  awake." 

He  said  good-night  to  Mr.  Swank  in  the 
same  cheering  tone,  and  then  he  went  to 
the  door.  The  nurse  knew  that  she  was 
to  follow  him. 

When  they  stood  alone  in  the  hall, 
the  doctor  said  to  her:  "If  there  is  any 
change  in  the  pulse  or  the  temperature, 
send  for  me  at  once.  Ring  for  the  butler, 
and  tell  him  I  am  to  be  sent  for;  he  will 
know  what  to  do.  Mr.  Swank  has  influ- 
enza only,  but  his  heart  is  weak,  and  he 
needs  careful  attention.  I  shall  be  here 
again  the  last  thing  to-night." 

When  the  nurse  returned  to  the  corner 
room  the  patient  had  fallen  into  a  heavy 
doze,  and  she  took  advantage  of  this  to 
prepare  for  the  long  vigil.  She  arranged 
her  own  belongings  ready  to  her  hand 
in  the  dressing-room  set  aside  for  her 
use.  In  that  room  she  did  not  lower  the 
shade,  and  she  even  stood  at  the  window 
for  a  minute,  trying  to  look  out  over 
Central  Park,  hidden  from  her  by  a  sway- 
ing veil  of  swirling  snow.  The  workmen 
had  completed  the  canvas  tunnel  down 
the  stoop  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
the  lanterns  hung  inside  the  frame-work 
revealed  grotesquely  its  striped  contor- 
tions. As  the  nurse  gazed  down  on  it 
an  old  man  without  any  overcoat  sought 
a  temporary  shelter  from  the  storm  in  the 
mouth  of  the  awning,  only  to  be  ordered 
away  almost  immediately  by  the  servant 
in  charge. 

The  nurse  went  back  into  the  larger 
room.  She  looked  at  her  patient  asleep 
in  the  warm  bed.  She  wondered  why 
life  was  so  unequal;  why  the  one  man 
should  spend  the  night  in  the  snowy 
street,  while  the  other  had  all  that  money 
could  buy — shelter,  warmth,  food,  attend- 
ance. She  recalled  how  her  father  used 
to  declare  that  the  inequalities  we  see  all 
around  us  are  superficial  only,  and  that 
there  are  compensations,  did  we  but  know 
them,  for  all  deprivations,  and  that  all 
apparent  advantages  are  to  be  paid  for, 
somehow,  sooner  or  later.  More  than 
ever  to-night  she  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
her  father's  saying.  How  could  there  be 
anything  but  inequality  between  the  old 
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man  in  the  street  there  below  and  the  old 
man  here  in  the  bed?  The  thing  seemed 
to  her  impossible. 

As  she  became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light  of  the  room  she  was  able  to  note 
that  the  furniture  was  heavy  and  black, 
that  the  carpet  was  unusually  thick,  that 
the  walls  had  large  paintings  hanging  on 
them,  that  the  ceiling  was  frescoed  in 
sombre  tints.  On  all  sides  of  her  she  saw 
the  evidences  of  wealth  and  of  the  will- 
ingness to  spend  it;  and  yet  the  room  and 
the  house  seemed  to  her  strangely  unin- 
viting and  almost  repellent.  She  asked 
herself  why  the  sick  man  lying  there 
asleep  in  the  huge  bed  had  not  used  his 
money  to  better  advantage,  and  had  not 
at  least  made  cheerful  his  own  sick-room. 
Then  she  smiled  at  her  own  foolishness. 
Of  course  the  owner  of  the  room  had  not 
expected  to  be  stricken  down ;  of  course 
he  had  no  thought  of  illness  when  he  had 
furnished. 

She  moved  gently  about  the  room  and 
tried  to  look  at  the  pictures,  but  the  illu- 
mination was  insufficient.  All  that  she 
could  make  out  clearly  were  the  names 
of  the  artists  carved  on  tiny  tablets  at- 
tached to  the  broad  frames ;  and  although 
she  knew  little  about  painting,  she  had 
read  the  newspapers  enough  to  be  aware 
that  pictures  by  these  artists  must  have 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money — thousands 
©f  dollars  each,  very  likely.  If  she  had 
thousands  to  spend,  she  believed  that  she 
could  lay  them  out  to  better  advantage 
than  the  owner  of  the  house  had  done 
here.  It  struck  her  again  as  though  the 
sick  man  had  more  than  his  share  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  She  had  not  yet 
heard  him  speak,  and  she  had  not  really 
had  a  good  look  at  him  ;  but  she  could  not 
help  thinking  that  a  man  who  had  so 
much,  who  had  the  means  of  doing  so 
much,  who  was  absolutely  his  own  mas- 
ter, and  who  could  spend  a  large  fortune 
just  as  he  pleased  —  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  ought  to  be  happy.  It 
was  true  that  he  was  ill  now,  but  the  in- 
fluenza wears  itself  out  at  last;  and  when 
he  was  well,  he  had  so  much  money  that 
he  must  be  happier  than  other  men — far 
happier  than  poor  men,  certainly. 

When  she  came  to  this  conclusion  she 
was  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
looking  at  the  man  lying  there  asleep.  It 
was  on  the  stroke  of  half  past  seven,  and 
she  had  come  to  let  him  have  his  medicine 
again.    Then  she  noticed  that  his  eyelids 


were  parted,  and  that  he  was  looking  at 
her. 

"  It  is  time  to  take  one  of  these  capsules 
now,"  she  said,  gently  moving  to  his  side 
and  offering  it  to  him. 

He  took  it  without  a  word,  and  gulped 
it  down  with  a  swallow  of  water.  Then 
he  sank  back  on  the  pillow,  only  to  raise 
himself  at  once,  as  he  was  again  shaken 
by  a  severe  fit  of  coughing. 

At  last  he  lay  back  on  the  bed  once 
more,  still  breathing  heavily. 

A  fresh  young  voice  was  heard  at  the 
door  leading  to  the  hall,  saying,  "May 
I  come  in,  John  ?"  and  then  a  graceful 
young  figure  floated  into  the  room  with 
a  birdlike  motion. 

The  sick  man  opened  his  eyes  wide  as 
his  wife  came  near  him,  and  a  smile  illu- 
mined his  face. 

"How  beautiful  you  are!1'  he  said, 
faintly,  but  proudly. 

"  Am  I?"  she  answered,  laughing  a  lit- 
tle. "I  tried  to  be  to-night,  because  there 
will  be  the  smartest  women  in  New  York 
at  Mrs.  Jimmy  Suydam's  dance,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  them." 

The  nurse  had  withdrawn  toward  the 
window  as  the  wife  came  forward,  and 
she  did  not  believe  that  any  woman  at 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Suydam's,  wherever  that 
might  be,  could  well  look  more  beautiful 
than  the  one  who  now  stood  smiling  by 
the  side  of  the  sick  husband. 

She  was  a  blonde,  this  young  wTife  of 
an  old  man,  a  mere  girl,  and  the  vaporous 
blue  dress  was  cut  low  on  a  slender  neck, 
girt  about  by  a  single  strand  of  large 
pearls,  while  a  diamond  tiara  high  on  her 
shapely  head  flashed  light  into  every  cor- 
ner of  the  darkened  sick-room. 

"  I  thought  I'd  just  run  in  and  see  how 
you  were  before  anybody  came,"  she  said, 
lightly.  "  Dinner  is  at  quarter  to  eight, 
you  know.  I  do  wish  you  could  be  down. 
We  shall  miss  you  dreadfully.  Of  course 
I  sent  out  at  the  last  minute  and  got  a 
man  to  fill  your  place,  so  we  shall  sit 
down  with  twenty -four  all  right;  but 
then—  1 

Here  she  broke  off,  having  caught  sight 
of  the  third  person  in  the  room. 

"  So  this  is  the  nurse  Dr.  Cheever  sent 
for?"  she  went  on.  "  I'm  sure  she'll  take 
good  care  of  you,  John — the  doctor  is  al- 
ways so  careful.  And  if  you  hadn't  had 
somebody  with  you  I  shouldn't  have 
liked  to  leave  you  all  alone  —  really  I 
shouldn't!" 
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With  that  she  circled  about  the  bed 
again,  turning  toward  the  door. 

"I  must  be  off  now,"  she  explained. 
"I  can't  be  wasting  my  time  on  you  in 
this  way.  I  really  ought  to  be  down  in 
the  drawing-room  now  ;  and  first,  I've  got 
to  see  if  the  flowers  are  all  right  on  the 
table." 

Her  husband's  eyes  had  followed  her 
wistfully  about  the  room,  watching  every 
one  of  her  easy  and  graceful  movements; 
and  when  at  last  she  slipped  out  of  the 
door,  it  was  a  moment  before  he  turned 
an  inquiring  glance  on  the  nurse,  as 
though  to  discover  what  she  thought  of 
the  brilliant  vision. 

The  nurse  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
with  her  clinical  thermometer  in  her 
hand. 

"  You  are  awake  now,"  she  said,  with  a 
pleasant  smile :  '"may  I  take  your  temper- 
ature?" 

Five  minutes  later,  when  she  was  en- 
tering in  her  note-book  the  high  degree 
shown  by  the  thermometer,  and  when  the 
patient  had  again  dropped  off  to  sleep,  the 
first  guests  began  to  arrive  for  the  wife's 
dinner  party. 

The  thick  snow  made  the  wheels  in- 
audible, but  the  nurse  heard  the  doors  of 
the  carriages  slam,  as  those  who  had  been 
invited  passed  through  the  canvas  tunnel 
one  after  another.  In  the  room  next  to 
the  dressing-room  assigned  to  her  for  her 
own  use  there  was  a  rustling  of  silken 
stuffs,  and  there  were  fragments  of  con- 
versation now  and  again  so  loudly  pitched 
as  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  young  woman 
who  sat  silent  in  the  sick-chamber.  Then, 
when  all  the  guests  were  come,  the  house 
sank  again  into  silence,  and  a  tall  clock 
in  a  corner  of  the  stairs  chimed  forth  the 
hour  of  eight. 

So  long  as  her  patient  slept,  the  nurse 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do;  but  though 
her  body  was  motionless,  her  thoughts 
were  busy.  She  was  country-bred  her- 
self; she  had  left  her  home  in  a  little 
New  England  village  by  the  sea  to  make 
her  way  in  the  world.  She  had  now  been 
a  trained  nurse  for  nearly  two  years;  and 
yet,  as  it  happened,  her  work  had  been 
either  in  hotels  or  in  families  of  only 
moderate  means.  This  was  the  first  time 
she  had  been  in  so  handsome  a  house  or 
with  people  of  so  much  wealth.  She  could 
not  help  being  conscious  of  her  surround- 
ings, and  she  caught  herself  wishing  that 
she  too  were  rich.    She  confessed  that 


she  would  like  to  be  a  guest  at  the  dinner 
below.  She  wondered  what  a  dinner  table 
for  twenty-four  must  be.  To  be  able  to  en- 
tertain as  lavishly  as  that,  and  not  to  have 
to  worry  about  the  arrangement,  or  the 
cost,  or  anything — well,  that  would  be  an 
existence  any  woman  must  delight  in. 
She  felt  herself  capable  of  expanding, and 
of  being  equal  to  the  enjoyment  of  any 
degree  of  luxury.  She  liked  her  occupa- 
tion, for  she  had  chosen  her  own  calling. 
She  had  been  successful  in  it  too;  and  yet 
she  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  afraid 
that  she  had  miscalculated  her  strength. 
The  work  was  very  laborious  and  con- 
fining, and  more  than  once  of  late  she 
had  felt  overtaxed.  It  might  be  that  in 
a  year  or  two  her  reserve  force  would  be 
exhausted,  and  she  would  have  to  give  up 
the  struggle  and  go  back  home,  where 
she  would  be  welcome,  of  course,  but 
where  she  would  add  to  the  burdens  her 
mother  was  already  laden  with. 

There  was  an  alternative,  and  never  be- 
fore had  it  seemed  to  her  so  tempting  as 
when  she  was  sitting  there  alone  with  the 
sick  man  in  the  darkened  corner  room  of 
his  great  house.  She  might  marry.  More 
than  once  she  had  been  asked  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  one  man  had  asked  her  more 
than  once.  He  was  persistent,  and  he  still 
declined  to  accept  her  refusal  as  final. 
He  was  not  an  old  man  yet,  although 
he  was  twice  her  age.  He  was  a  rich 
man,  even  if  he  was  not  as  wealthy  as 
the  owner  of  the  splendid  but  depressing 
home  where  she  now  sat  silently  musing. 
She  did  not  love  him,  that  was  true,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it;  but  she  did 
respect  him,  and  she  had  heard  that  some- 
times love  comes  after  marriage.  He 
could  let  her  have  all  she  longed  for,  and 
he  was  ready  to  give  her  everything  he 
had.  If  she  married  him,  she  too  could 
have  dinners  of  twenty-four,  and  wear  a 
rope  of  pearls  and  a  diamond  tiara;  and 
then,  too,  she  could  do  so  much  good  with 
money  if  she  had  it. 

In  the  course  of  her  service  in  the 
hospital,  and  afterward  among  the  poor, 
she  had  seen  many  a  case  of  sore  distress 
which  she  had  been  unable  to  relieve.  If 
she  had  riches  she  could  accomplish  much 
that  was  now  impossible;  she  could  do 
good  in  many  ways;  she  could  relieve 
suffering  and  aid  the  impoverished  and 
help  the  feeble  far  more  adroitly  and  skil- 
fully than  could  any  woman  who  had  al- 
ways been  wealthy,  and  who  had  not  had 
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her  experience  of  life  and  of  its  misfor- 
tunes and  its  miseries.  She  thought  that 
she  knew  her  own  character,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  strength  to  withstand 
the  temptations  which  beset  the  rich. 
Thinking  herself  unselfish,  she  held  her- 
self incapable  of  keeping  for  herself  alone 
any  good  fortune  that  might  come  to  her. 
And  she  made  a  solemn  resolve  that  if  she 
should  marry  the  man  who  stood  ready  to 
take  her  to  wife  she  would  devote  to  good 
works  the  greater  part  of  her  money  and 
of  her  time.  She  would  dress  as  became 
her  station,  of  course,  and  she  would  en- 
tertain splendidly  too;  but  no  old  man 
should  ever  be  turned  shivering  from  her 
door  wrhen  she  was  giving  a  dinner  of 
twenty-four. 

Her  revery  was  interrupted  half  a  dozen 
times  by  the  fits  of  coughing  which  shook 
her  patient,  and  which  seemed  to  her  to 
become  more  and  more  frequent  and  more 
violent.  At  half  past  nine  she  gave  him 
his  medicine  again,  and  took  his  tempera- 
ture once  more.  Then  she  made  up  the 
fire,  which  burned  badly;  and  she  straight- 
ened the  sheets  on  his  bed,  and  turned  the 
pillows. 

He  soon  sank  to  slumber  again,  breath- 
ing heavily,  and  turning  uneasily  in  his 
sleep.  The  house  was  singularly  still, 
and  no  sound  of  the  dinner  party  below 
reached  the  nurse  in  the  corner  room 
above.  When  she  happened  to  go  into 
the  dressing-room  she  found  there  await- 
ing her  a  tray  with  several  dishes  from 
the  dinner  table.  She  was  glad  to  have 
something  to  eat,  and  she  sat  down  by  the 
window  to  enjoy  it.  The  thick  soft  snow 
had  silenced  nearly  all  the  usual  street 
sounds.  The  carriages  that  went  up  and 
down  the  Avenue  were  as  inaudible  as 
though  they  were  rolling  on  felt.  But 
sleighing  parties  became  more  frequent, 
and  she  found  a  suggestion  of  pleasant 
companionship  and  of  human  activity  in 
the  jingle  of  the  bells.  Once  a  fire-engine 
sped  swiftly  past  the  house,  its  usual  roar 
deadened  by  the  heavy  snow,  and  its 
whistle  shrilling  forth  as  it  neared  the 
side  streets,  one  after  another;  ten  min- 
utes later  it  came  slowly  back.  The  nurse 
was  glad  that  there  was  only  a  false  alarm, 
for  she  knew  how  terrible  a  fire  would  be 
in  a  crowded  tenement-house  on  such  a 
night. 

She  finished  her  belated  dinner  a  few 
minutes  after  the  deep  tones  of  the  clock 
in  the  hall  had  told  her  that  it  was  ten, 


and  that  there  were  left  of  the  old  year 
but  two  hours  more.  Except  when  the 
sick  man  waked  with  a  cough,  the  next 
hour  was  wholly  eventless. 

And  yet,  when  it  had  drawn  to  an 
end,  the  nurse  thought  that  it  would 
count  in  her  life  as  important  beyond 
most  others,  for  it  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  the  rich  man  who  wanted  her  for 
his  wife,  and  whom  she  did  not  love. 
The  resolution  once  determined,  she  let 
her  mind  play  about  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  She  would  not  be  married 
till  the  spring,  of  course,  and  they  would 
go  to  Europe  for  their  wedding  -  trip. 
Then,  in  the  fall,  she  would  persuade  him 
to  move  to  New  York.  He  was  fond  of 
his  own  town,  but  he  would  get  used  to 
the  city  in  time;  and  they  could  buy  a 
new  house,  overlooking  Central  Park — 
perhaps  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  the 
one  where  she  was  sitting  in  the  hazy 
light  of  the  sick-room.  She  smiled  un- 
consciously as  she  found  herself  wonder- 
ing whether  her  patient's  beautiful  young 
wife  would  call  on  her  if  she  purchased 
the  house  next  door. 

It  was  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock  when 
she  again  heard  a  rustling  of  silken  stuffs 
in  the  room  by  the  side  of  hers,  followed 
shortly  by  the  voice  of  the  servant  in  the 
street  below  calling  the  carriages  of  the 
departing  guests.  But  some  of  the  diners 
still  lingered,  for  it  was  nearly  half  an 
hour  later  before  the  door  of  the  sick-room 
opened  and  the  sick  man's  wife  came 
gliding  in  again  with  her  languorous 
grace. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  at  once,  and 
smiled  writh  contentment  as  she  came 
toward  him. 

''You've  been  asleep,  haven't  you?" 
she  began.  "I'm  so  glad,  for  of  course 
that's  so  good  for  you.  We  all  missed 
you  downstairs,  and  everybody  asked 
about  you,  and  said  they  were  so  sorry 
you  were  not  there.  You  must  hurry  up 
and  get  well;  and  I'll  give  another  din- 
ner like  this,  for  it  was  a  great  success. 
The  flowers  wrere  superb — and  I  don't 
think  any  of  the  women  had  a  hand- 
somer gown  than  I  did.  And  I  know  all 
of  them  together  hadn't  as  elegant  dia- 
monds. I  don't  believe  anybody  at  the 
dance  will  have  as  many  either." 

"  Sit  down  by  me  here  and  tell  me  all 
about  the  dinner,"  said  the  sick  husband. 

"Oh,  I  can't  wait  now,"  the  young 
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wife  answered.  "I  must  be  off  at  once. 
I've  simply  got  to  be  there  in  time  to  see 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in. 
They  say  Mrs.  Jimmy  has  a  surprise  for 
us,  and  nobody  at  dinner  had  the  slight- 
est idea  what  it  could  possibly  be!" 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  dance  to-night?" 
asked  the  man  in  the  bed ;  and  the  nurse 
saw  the  pleading  look  in  his  eyes,  even  if 
his  wife  failed  to  perceive  it. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  was  the  wife's  re- 
ply. "I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  anything. 
I  think  it's  a  lovely  idea  to  have  a  dance 
on  New- Year's  eve,  don't  you?  I  do  wish 
you  were  well  enough  to  go,  and  I'm  cer- 
tain sure  Mrs.  Jimmy  will  ask  about  you 
— she's  always  so  polite.  You  won't  miss 
me — you  will  be  asleep  again  in  five  min- 
utes, won't  you?" 

"Perhaps,"  he  answered,  still  clinging 
to  her  fingers.     "  I'll  try  to  sleep." 

"That's  right,"  she  responded,  with- 
drawing her  hand  and  going  toward  the 
door.  "I'll  trust  you  to  the  nurse. 
She'll  take  better  care  of  you  than  I 
should,  I'm  afraid.  I  never  was  any 
good  when  people  were  sick.  Now  good- 
by.  I  hope  you'll  be  better  when  I  get 
back.  I'll  come  in  and  say  good-night,  of 
course.  I  sha'n't  be  late,  either — I'll  be 
home  by  three — or  before  four,  anyway." 

And  with  that  she  glided  away,  smil- 
ing back  at  her  husband  as  she  left  the 
room.  He  followed  her  with  his  eyes, 
and  he  gazed  at  the  door  fixedly  after 
she  had  gone.  There  was  a  hungry  look 
in  his  face,  so  it  seemed  to  the  nurse,  as 
of  one  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
With  the  vain  hope  that  the  vision  of 
beauty  might  yet  return,  he  lay  silent, 
but  listening  intently,  until  he  heard  the 
sharp  slam  of  the  carriage  doors.  Then 
he  relaxed  and  turned  restlessly  in  bed. 

It  was  then  half  past  eleven,  and  the 
nurse  took  his  temperature  and  adminis- 
tered another  capsule,  as  the  doctor  had 
ordered.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
more  feverish  and  that  he  was  coughing 
more  frequently ;  and  even  as  she  saw  the 
patient  sink  into  a  broken  sleep,  she  wished 
that  the  physician  would  come  soon. 

The  arrival  of  the  doctor  was  delayed 
till  a  few  minutes  before  midnight,  and 
the  nurse  had  time  to  reconsider,  once 
and  forever,  her  decision  to  marry  for 
money  and  without  love.  Her  mind  had 
been  made  up  slowly  and  with  great  de- 
liberation; it  was  unmade  suddenly  and 
unhesitatingly  and  irrevocably.    It  was 


the  sight  of  the  mute  pleading  in  the  sick 
man's  eyes  which  made  her  change  her 
mind.  After  seeing  that  look  she  felt  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  make  a 
loveless  marriage — not  for  her  own  sake 
only,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she 
would  marry.  If  he  loved  her  and  she 
did  not  love  him,  there  would  be  no  fair 
exchange;  she  would  be  cheating  him. 
When  she  beheld  clearly  the  meaning  of 
the  transaction  her  honesty  revolted.  She 
had  refused  to  marry  him  more  than  once ; 
and  now  her  refusal  was  final. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  window 
and  looked  out.  The  snow  had  ceased 
falling,  and  there  was  already  a  clearing 
of  the  clouds,  which  let  the  moonlight 
pierce  them  fitfully.  The  wind  blew 
steadily  across  the  broad  meadows  of  the 
Park,  bending  the  whitened  skeletons  of 
the  trees. 

Three  immense  sleighs  filled  with  a 
joyous  and  laughing  party  went  down 
the  Avenue,  bandying  songs  from  one 
sleigh  to  the  other.  A  horn  was  tooted 
repeatedly  in  one  of  the  side  streets,  and 
there  were  louder  and  more  frequent 
whistles  from  the  river  craft  on  both 
sides  of  the  city.  A  pistol-shot  rang  out 
now  and  again.  It  was  almost  midnight 
on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year;  and  the 
new  year  was  to  be  greeted  with  the  cus- 
tomary chorus  of  wild  noises. 

As  the  nurse  turned  from  the  window 
the  doctor  entered  the  room.  She  made 
her  report  briefly,  and  she  told  him  that 
the  old  man's  cough  was  worse,  and  that 
he  seemed  weaker. 

While  they  were  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  the  patient  was  seized  with  an- 
other paroxysm.  He  sat  up,  shaken  by 
the  violent  effort — far  more  violent  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  He  seemed  to 
struggle  vainly  for  relief,  and  then  he 
dropped  back  limply  on  the  pillows.  The 
physician  was  at  his  side  instantly,  and 
laid  a  hand  on  his  heart.  There  was  a 
moment  of  silence,  and  the  clock  on  the 
stairs  began  to  strike  twelve,  its  chimes 
mingling  with  the  uproar  made  by  the 
pistols  and  the  horns  and  the  steam- 
whistles  out-doors. 

"  That's  what  I  was  afraid  of,"  said  the 
doctor  at  last.  "  I  suspected  that  he  had 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart." 

"  Is  he — is  he  dead?"  asked  the  nurse. 

"Yes,  he  is  dead." 

But  it  was  not  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
that  the  shrill  noises  outside  ceased. 


THE  LILY  OF  YORROW. 


BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

DEEP  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  the  lily  of  Yorrow  is  growing; 
Blue  is  its  cup  as  the  sky,  and  with  mystical  odor  o'erflowing; 
Faintly  it  falls  through  the  shadowy  glades  when  the  south  wind  is  blowing. 

Sweet  are  the  primroses  pale  and  the  violets  after  a  shower; 

Sweet  are  the  borders  of  pinks  and  the  blossoming  grapes  on  the  bower; 

Sweeter  by  far  is  the  breath  of  that  far-away  woodland  flower. 

Searching  and  strange  in  its  sweetness,  it  steals  like  a  perfume  enchanted 
Under  the  arch  of  the  forest,  and  all  who  perceive  it  are  haunted, 
Seeking  and  seeking  forever,  till  sight  of  the  lily  is  granted. 

Who  can  describe  how  it  grows,  with  its  chalice  of  lazuli  leaning 

Over  a  crystalline  spring,  where  the  ferns  and  the  mosses  are  greening? 

Who  can  imagine  its  beauty,  or  utter  the  depth  of  its  meaning? 

Calm  of  the  journeying  stars,  and  repose  of  the  mountains  olden, 
Joy  of  the  swift-running  rivers,  and  glory  of  sunsets  golden, 
Secrets  that  cannot  be  told  in  the  heart  of  the  flower  are  holden. 

Surely  to  see  it  is  peace  and  the  crown  of  a  life-long  endeavor; 
Surely  to  pluck  it  is  gladness, — but  they  who  have  found  it  can  never 
Tell  of  the  gladness  and  peace:  they  are  hid  from  our  vision  forever. 

'Twas  but  a  moment  ago  that  a  comrade  was  wandering  near  me: 
Turning  aside  from  the  pathway  he  murmured  a  greeting  to  cheer  me, — 
Then  he  was  lost  in  the  dusk,  and  I  called  but  he  did  not  hear  me. 

Why  should  I  dream  he  is  dead,  and  bewail  him  with  passionate  sorrow? 
Surely  I  know  there  is  gladness  in  finding  the  lily  of  Yorrow: 
He  has  discovered  it  first,  and  perhaps  I  shall  find  it  to-morrow. 


ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

BY    GEORGE    W.  SMALLEY. 


SOCIETY,  whether  English  or  Amer- 
ican, is  a  word  which  means  several 
different  things.  It  has  never  been  de- 
fined to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody ;  nor 
is  it  certain  that  any  two  men  or  women, 
whether  inside  or  outside  its  magic  cir- 
cle, would  give  exactly  the  same  defini- 
tion of  it.  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
an  account  of  the  matter  as  might  please 
everybody  may  be  found  in  an  epigram 
by  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Hay  ward — a  man 
not  given  to  epigrams  except  in  quotation, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  on  most  social  questions.  He 
was  for  forty  years  an  important  and 
sometimes  a  dominant  figure  in  London 
drawing-rooms.  I  once  asked  him  to  de- 
fine Society.  He  answered,  "  Society  con- 
sists of  the  people  we  know." 


Prom  Mr.  Hay  ward  this  was  a  sufficient 
explanation.  The  merit  of  it  lay,  in  part, 
in  its  authorship.  In  the  mouth  of  an 
outsider  it  would  have  meant  nothing,  or 
would  have  been  limited  to  the  company 
of  his  fellow-outsiders.  Yet  even  in  Mr. 
Hayward's  mouth  the  phrase  lacks  pre- 
cision, or  perhaps  requires,  like  a  difficult 
classical  text,  a  good  deal  of  comment  and 
elucidation.  The  subject  is  less  simple 
there  than  here,  if  only  because  London 
is  so  much  larger  than  New  York,  and 
because  London  has  undergone  within  a 
generation  a  social  transformation.  Go 
back  a  century,  and  the  contrast  is  still 
more  striking.  In  the  days  of  Walpole 
and  Selwyn,  Society  consisted  of  three  or 
four  hundred  people,  and  was  perhaps 
at  that  period,  both  in  England  and  in 
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France,  the  most  agreeable  and  brilliant 
collection  of  human  beings  anywhere  to 
be  met.  You  had,  however,  to  take  the 
precaution  to  be  born  into  this  set.  There 
was  no  admission  to  it  from  the  outside, 
or  almost  none.  In  much  later  genera- 
tions the  exclusiveness  was  hardly  less. 
Lady  Jersey  in  her  time  held  the  keys  to 
the  gates  of  this  paradise;  and  after  her, 
Lady  Palmerston.  It  has  always  been 
the  fashion  to  speak  of  Lady  Palmerston 
as  if  she  ruled  strongly  and  kept  the 
standard  high,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  was 
she  who  opened  the  doors  widest  to  men 
and  women  whose  sole  claim  to  pass  in- 
side was  political.  A  card  to  one  of  Lady 
Palmerston's  assemblies  was  a  card  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  whip,  and  he  it  was 
who  played  it  ;  it  was  a  means  of  win- 
ning- or  of  rewarding  a  doubtful  vote.  I 
do  not  know  whether  what  is  called  the 
whip's  list  had  then  come  into  use  for 
social  purposes.  The  whip  is  the  party 
manager  in  Parliament,  and  it  has  so  be- 
fallen that  the  catalogue  of  the  faithful 
which  he  drew  up  primarily  for  political 
purposes  and  for  division  lists  has  passed 
into  use  for  very  different  purposes.  Take 
the  two  chief  whips  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons together,  and  their  inventory  in- 
cludes all  members  of  the  two  chief  po- 
litical parties,  together  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  sometimes  even  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts.  When  an  offi- 
cial or  political  reception  is  to  be  given, 
these  lists  come  into  requisition.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  say  that  in  London  social 
distinction,  or  even  social  recognition,  by 
no  means  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
upon  political  distinction.  It  may  or 
may  not;  but  if  it  does,  it  will  be  found 
that  personal  qualities  have  done  more  to 
obtain  it  than  those  which  are  political 
merely.  At  the  Admiralty,  or  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  at  one  of  the  large 
private  houses  where  people  are  invited 
with  a  view  to  party  benefit,  may  always 
be  met  large  numbers  of  persons  who  are 
not  to  be  seen  on  other  and  more  strictly 
social  occasions.  They  are  those  who 
figure  on  the  whips'  lists.  They  make 
their  one  or  two  appearances  during  the 
season,  and  then  disappear  and  are  seen 
no  more. 

Nor  are  mere  riches  a  passport,  though 
I  believe  the  contrary  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  true.  London  is  full  of  rich 
people  who,  socially  speaking,  are  non- 
entities; not  because  there  is  anything 


against  them,  but  because  they  belong  to 
another  world,  and  not  to  this  one  which 
we  are  considering.  Walking  one  day, 
early  in  my  London  experiences,  with 
Mr.  Kinglake,  through  a  well-known 
quarter  of  the  far  West  End  of  London,  I 
asked  him  who  lived  in  a  certain  house. 
"I  do  not  know,"  he  answered,  adding, 
in  his  reflective  way:  "Nothing  in  Lon- 
don is  more  remarkable  than  such  a  dis- 
trict as  this.  For  the  last  half-hour  we 
have  been  wandering  among  houses  the 
possession  of  which  implies  wealth.  You 
could  not  live  in  such  a  house  for  less 
than  £5000  or  £10,000  a  year,  often  more, 
and  not  a  single  person  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  lives  in  any  one  of  them."  They 
have  a  society  of  their  own,  but  it  is  not 
Society.  They  are  important  persons  in 
the  City,  or  in  whatever  department  of 
business  or  industry  they  belong  to.  And 
the  chances  are  that  London  sees  their 
names  for  the  first  time  when  they  die 
and  their  wills  are  published  in  an  illus- 
trated weekly  paper  with  the  amounts  of 
their  fortunes. 

The  same  may  be  said,  and  will  seem 
perhaps  still  more  surprising,  of  Litera- 
ture, Art,  Science.  No  one  of  these  by 
itself  and  of  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  social 
admissibility.  Nor  is  Rank.  I  have 
found  it  more  difficult  to  persuade  people 
of  this  last  than  of  any  other  negative 
proposition  about  English  Society.  A 
notion  has  prevailed  in  America  that  the 
peerage  is  of  itself  the  Golden  Book  in 
which  are  writ  the  names  of  the  elect. 
Wealth  and  Rank — those  are  the  two  true 
tests  or  true  certificates  of  position.  But 
they  are  not.  There  are  scores  and  scores 
of  peers,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  lesser  titles,  who  are  unknown 
in  London  society.  If  you  read — and  a 
good  many  people  do  read — the  lists  pub- 
lished of  guests  at  smart  parties  and  wed- 
dings, their  names  never  appear.  The 
people  themselves  never  appear.  They 
have  their  own  place,  and  perhaps  a  high 
place,  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  it  is 
not  this  place.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
care  for  Society;  sometimes  Society  does 
not  care  for  them.  It  is  no  reproach  to 
either,  and  it  may  be  well  to  say,  once  for 
all,  that  in  anything  I  have  to  allege  on 
these  often  delicate  matters  I  mean  no 
reproach  or  criticism  upon  anything  or 
anybody.  I  have  no  other  aim  than  to 
describe  things  as  they  are. 

Making,  then,  all  allowance  for  the  in- 
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difference  of  those  for  whom  Society  has 
no  great  attraction,  or  for  their  absorption 
in  other  interests,  I  will  venture  to  say  of 
Society  that  it  draws  the  best  from  all 
these  different  departments  of  life,  so  far 
as  they  will  consent  to  be  drawn.  This 
it  does,  not  because  it  cares  overmuch,  in 
what  I  may  call  its  corporate  capacity, 
for  rank  or  riches,  for  art  or  for  litera- 
ture, still  less  for  science,  but  because  it 
cares  for  excellence.  It  cares  for  a  man 
who  has  pushed  his  way  to  the  front;  to 
have  made  his  way  to  the  front  any- 
where is  prima  facie  evidence  that  he 
belongs  to  that  company  of  the  best, 
which  only  remains  the  best  on  condition 
of  being  continually  recruited.  Then  he 
is  admitted,  as  it  were,  on  trial,  on  proba- 
tion. If  he  conforms  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, comes  up  to  the  new  requirements, 
catches  the  note,  and  pays  his  toll,  he 
gains  a  foothold.  If  he  does  not,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  previous  celebrity,  he  is  piti- 
lessly relegated  to  his  original  condition. 
He  has  been  taken  up  only  to  be  dropped, 
and  his  last  state  is  worse  than  his  first. 

"A  cutlet  for  a  cutlet" — such,  if  you 
will  believe  a  very  accomplished  and  ex- 
perienced woman,  is  the  inexorable  law 
of  Society.  It  is  a  commercial  basis  at 
best,  and  it  carries  with  it  a  suggestion 
of  vulgarity.  It  means,  however,  much 
more  than  that  when  A  asks  you  to  din- 
ner you  shall  presently  ask  A  back  again, 
under  penalty  of  not  being  yourself  asked 
a  second  time — which  perhaps  you  might 
endure.  It  means  that,  in  return  for  the 
welcome  offered  you,  you  must  bring 
something  to  the  feast.  It  need  not  be  a 
reciprocal  hospitality.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  in  Society  who  never  give  a 
dinner,  yet  accept  many.  The  return  is 
not  expected  of  them  in  that  form.  If  I 
may  adopt  a  maritime  metaphor,  which 
becomes  a  little  crude  in  its  application  to 
social  exigencies,  you  work  your  passage. 
What  the  payment  in  kind  shall  be  must 
depend  on  the  individual,  and  also  on  the 
sex.  It  may  be,  in  a  woman,  beauty,  or 
fine  manners,  or  the  rare  art  of  knowing 
how  to  put  on  her  clothes,  and  how  to 
wear  them.  It  may  be  charm,  the  most 
indefinable  and  omnipotent  of  all  things. 
The  man  may  have  conversation,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  turf  which  he  is  willing 
to  impart  in  the  shape  of  tips,  or  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  moves,  and  this  last 
he  may  use  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 


others,  or  of  terrifying  them ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  which  is  the  more  efficient. 

If  it  be  possible  to  generalize  on  such  a 
matter,  what  is  now  called  Society  in  Lon- 
don is  made  up  of  sets  or  separate  coteries, 
each  a  society  in  itself,  and  all  together 
combining  into  one  very  loosely  organized 
whole.  At  the  head  of  all  these,  from  a 
purely  fashionable  point  of  view,  is  the 
Marlborough  House  set,  meaning  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their 
friends  and  associates.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  Queen,  because  the 
Queen  withdrew  from  Society  on  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  has  never  re- 
turned to  it.  Nor  need  the  court,  prop- 
erly so  called,  be  considered.  Drawing 
Rooms  and  Levees  are  held  regularly,  and 
it  is  still  considered  that  a  presentation  at 
court  is  a  certificate  of  social  admissibil- 
ity. The  number  of  presentations  is, 
however,  very  large,  and  is  regulated 
upon  principles  very  different  from  those 
which  society  adopts  as  tests  or  standards 
of  admission  to  any  of  its  many  cliques. 
To  be  excluded  from  court  would  be,  as 
a  rule,  a  disqualification  for  the  best  or 
smartest  society.  Even  to  this  rule  there 
are  brilliant  exceptions.  The  Queen  holds 
views  on  certain  points  of  morals  and 
conduct  much  stricter  than  those  which 
prevail  in  Mayfair  and  Belgravia.  It 
may  seem  a  social  paradox,  but  it  is  the 
fact,  and  a  fact  familiar  to  everybody  in 
London,  that  exclusion  from  court  does 
not  necessarily  mean  exclusion  from  the 
Marlborough  House  set.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is,  in  the  good  sense,  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  the  laws  which  he  enacts  for 
his  own  court  are  much  less  Draconian 
than  those  which  regulate  entrances  into 
Buckingham  Palace,  or  even  to  the  Levees 
which  the  Prince  holds  at  St.  James's 
Palace  by  the  Queen's  command,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  framed  by  her  own 
officials — presentations  at  Levees  held  by 
the  Prince  being  considered  and  an- 
nounced as  equivalent  to  presentations  to 
her  Majesty. 

Levees,  however,  are  attended  only  by 
men,  and  it  is  not  of  men  that  one  thinks 
when  reflecting  on  the  elasticity  of  the 
code  which  is  in  force  elsewhere.  I  could 
name — but  of  course  shall  not — more  than 
one  woman  well  known  in  London — wo- 
men of  position,  of  rank  perhaps,  of  un- 
deniable social  gifts,  favorites  in  the 
Prince's  set  and  in  other  sets,  to  whom 
nevertheless  the  gates  of  Buckingham 
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Palace  never  open.  They  have  offended, 
perhaps  many  years  ago,  against  one  of 
the  written  or  unwritten  laws  which  none 
may  violate  with  impunity.  It  does  not 
imply,  or  necessarily  imply,  any  reproach 
whatever.  The  Queen  holds,  for  exam- 
ple, very  rigid  notions  about  divorce,  and 
divorced  women  who  had  married,  again 
were  shut  out.  There  has  been  a  relax- 
ation, I  believe,  of  this  ordinance.  If  I 
were  to  discuss  other  causes  of  exclusion, 
it  might  bring  us  dangerously  near  to  a 
discussion  of  morals  or  of  social  morality. 
You  will  remember,  perhaps,  two  articles 
written  by  a  well-known  English  woman 
in  an  American  periodical  some  three 
years  ago,  and  her  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  London  society  as  vicious  and 
vulgar.  The  author  of  them  is  herself  an 
ornament  of  the  company  she  censures. 
She  does  not  include  everybody,  of  course, 
among  the  black  sheep,  but  her  indict- 
ment is  so  general  that  I  think  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  in  her  view  of  society 
as  a  whole  she  stands  alone.  It  will  hard- 
ly do  to  set  up  an  ideal  standard.  Eng- 
lish society  of  to-day  must  be  judged  with 
reference  to  English  society  of  other  pe- 
riods, or  to  Continental  society;  and  so 
judged  I  know  of  no  reason  for  saying 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  is  ex- 
ceptionally bad.  In  trying  to  pass  any 
judgment  on  it  we  have  to  come  back  to 
the  question  of  its  composition.  Which 
set  does  this  stern  censor  mean  to  convict? 
The  smartest?  Are  there  no  sinners  in 
sets  less  smart?  Is  the  proportion  less? 
How  does  she  know?  How  do  any  of  us 
know?  And  until  we  have  evidence  as 
well  as  hearsay  to  go  upon,  we  might  do 
well  to  be  cautious.  It  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  draw  an  indictment  against  some 
thousands  of  people  as  Burke  said  it  was 
against  a  nation;  and  still  more  difficult, 
in  both  cases,  if  it  is  to  be  supported  by 
facts  and  such  proofs  as  we  ask  for  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  life. 

A  word  must  be  said,  I  suppose,  upon 
the  effect  which  the  presence  of  royalty 
has  on  English  society.  To  trace  it  in  all 
its  ramifications  would  carry  me  too  far, 
and  I  can  imagine  that  American  read- 
ers, with  their  absence  of  interest  in  rank 
or  titular  distinctions  of  any  kind,  might 
be  impatient  of  any  long  discussion  upon 
the  rank  and  distinctions  which  in  Eng- 
land are  reckoned  highest  of  all.  I  will 
keep  to  the  surface,  and  if  you  look  only 
at  the  surface  it  has  to  be  said  that  the 
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social  influence  of  royalty  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  depressing.  No  matter  how  ani- 
mated the  conversation,  a  hush  comes 
over  the  company  when  royalty  enters. 
The  tone  is  lowered;  a  raised  voice  is  not 
thought  respectful.  There  comes  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  constraint.  Few  even 
of  those  who  live  most  constantly  in  these 
exalted  circles  escape  it.  Groups  of  men 
and  women  who  a  moment  before  were 
entirely  at  their  ease  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
slightly  less  at  their  ease.  Before,  every- 
body was  equal ;  now,  a  superior  is  pres- 
ent. Shocking  as  the  word  must  be  to 
an  American,  it  has  to  be  used.  Royalty 
in  England  is  still  a  caste  apart,  and 
treated  as  such.  The  substance  of  su- 
periority, and  especially  the  substance  of 
power,  has  passed  from  these  superior 
beings.  The  more  closely  do  they  cling 
to  the  shadow,  to  the  outward  signs  and 
observances  which  once  denoted  a  sub- 
mission to  a  real  master,  who  could  and 
did  impose  his  will  on  his  subjects. 

A  lady  long  used  to  these  royal  usages' 
once  made  a  remark  on  them  which  has 
the  usual  feminine  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion. A  dinner  party,  carefully  composed 
and  long  planned  for  a  particular  purpose, 
had  been  broken  up  by  a  summons  from 
Marlborough  House  to  some  of  the  chief 
guests.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment on  the  want  of  consideration  shown 
— and  often  shown — by  the  royalties  for 
the  convenience  of  others.  Said  this  lady: 
"Don't  blame  them  too  much;  it  is  about 
the  last  of  the  old  royal  prerogatives  now 
left  to  them,  and  they  cling  to  it.  If  they 
had  to  consider  our  comfort,  where  would 
be  the  use  of  being  a  Prince?"  The  other 
side  may  be  seen  in  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  the  reigning  family: 
"If  you  knew  how  we  had  been  brought 
up,  you  would  wonder  we  behave  as  well 
as  we  do."  Nor  do  I  think  the  English 
themselves  much  resent  being  summoned, 
as  the  phrase  is,  to  a  royal  entertainment. 
"Commanded  "  they  are  not.  Invitations 
go  in  the  name  or  under  the  hand  of  the 
jjroper  official  of  the  household,  and  he  it 
is  who  has  her  Majesty's  commands,  or  is 
commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness,  to  in- 
vite Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  dinner.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  have  the  further  priv- 
ilege of  inviting  or  proposing  themselves, 
but  then  so  have  their  subjects,  in  the  way 
I  have  explained  elsewhere.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  to  suggest  that  the  constraint  im- 
posed  by  their  presence  is  voluntarily  or 
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consciously  imposed  by  thein.  It  has  al- 
ways been  said  in  England,  and  I  think 
truly  said,  that  the  distinction  of  classes  is 
largely  kept  up  by  the  inferior  classes.  So 
as  between  the  upper  classes  and  that  royal 
caste  which  stands  so  far  apart  from  them 
all.  The  observances  of  loyal  respect  are 
practised  willingly  and  of  choice  by  those 
from  whom  they  are  thought  to  be  due. 
The  hush  in  conversation  on  the  arrival 
of  a  Prince  or  Princess  is  voluntary. 
There  is  no  compulsion.  It  is  a  tribute 
yielded  without  heart-burning.  Conver- 
sation flows  on  after  a  moment — not  with 
so  impetuous  a  stream,  but  freely  enough. 
Only  there  are  certain  conventionalities 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  When  Car- 
lyle  sat  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  at 
Lady  xlugusta  Stanley's  tea  party  at  West- 
minster Abbey  the  company  were  shocked 
perhaps,  but  not  the  Queen,  who,  with  real 
consideration  for  Carlyle,  simply  motioned 
to  the  rest  to  be  seated.  No  story  is  better 
known;  none  gives  a  better  notion  of  the 
Queen's  manner ;  none  shows  more  clearly 
how  great  a  personage  you  must  be  before 
you  can  expect  customs  to  curtsy  to  you. 

Matthew  Arnold's  criticism  upon  Amer- 
ican society  was  that  it  lacked  savor.  You 
may  hear  often  enough  a  similar  criticism 
from  Americans  who  have  found  their 
way  from  time  to  time  into  the  best  soci- 
ety of  England  or  Prance.  I  quote  these 
sayings  for  the  sake  of  their  reflex  light 
on  English,  society;  and  I  may  add  to 
them  the  testimony  of  an  American  lady, 
who  has  seen  and  known  all  there  is  best 
in  New  York,  that  what  is  most  valued 
here  for  social  purposes  is  wealth.  We 
have  seen  that  in  England  wealth  has  no 
such  supreme  influence.  Whether  it  has 
here  or  not  is  a  question  I  have  no  means 
of  answering.  I  do  but  repeat  what  I  hear 
said.  But  if  it  were  true  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  understand  what  Arnold  meant 
by  a  lack  of  savor.  There  is  in  En  eland 
that  savor  which  comes  from  the  blend- 
ing of  various  elements.  Society  is  a  salad. 
It  is  not  all  lettuce  nor  all  lobster,  nor 
would  it  be  to  the  taste  of  any  one  if  it 
were  composed  only  of  oil  or  only  of  vin- 
egar. There  must  be  something  of  each, 
and  of  salt  also,  which  is  as  essential  as 
anything.  The  variety  in  these  days  is 
far  greater  than  it  was,  and  you  must  not 
forget  to  take  into  account  the  presence 
and  influence  of  American  women.  They 
have  done  their  full  share  in  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought.    Perhaps  Arnold 


forgot  them  when  he  spoke  of  savor.  He 
found  in  America  great  freedom,  great 
enjoyment,  animation,  buoyancy.  These 
have  been  among  the  contributions  of  the 
American  woman  to  London  society,  and 
to  them  you  may  add  the  attractions  of 
novelty,  of  frequent  surprises,  and  of  the 
sparkling  quality  which  she  possesses 
both  there  and  here.  The  chief  criticism 
upon  her  in  England  has  been  that  she 
possesses  too  many  of  all  these  engaging 
characteristics.  They  ensured  her  for 
many  years  a  welcome  and  a  brilliant 
place.  They  finally  led  to  a  kind  of  re- 
action or  protest  ;  not,  indeed,  against 
those  who  already  had  a  secure  foothold 
— much  too  secure  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
cabal  — but  against  the  re-enforcements 
which  poured  steadily  in.  The  British 
mother  took  a  heroic  resolution  that  her 
own  daughters  should  no  longer  be  ex- 
posed to  this  alien  competition,  and  many 
doors  once  open  wide  to  the  transient 
American  visitor,  the  American  girl  espe- 
cially, have  been  pitilessly  closed.  I  will 
not  presume  to  ask  the  question  which  of 
the  two,  society  or  the  girl,  has  been  the 
greater  loser. 

But  with  reference  to  Arnold's  remark, 
it  is  odd  that  it  should  be  the  same  which 
Frenchmen — and  especially  French  wo- 
men— have  been  known  to  make  on  the 
society  of  England.  The  French  think 
they  have  a  greater  breadth  of  culture, 
and  perhaps  they  have.  I  may  say  that 
I  have  known  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
eminent  in  public  life,  and  of  all  these, 
without  exception,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  they  were  something  much  more 
than  mere  politicians  or  statesmen.  They 
were  not  always,  it  is  true,  men  of  the 
world,  if  by  the  world  you  mean  society. 
The  Republic  has  brought  to  the  front  a 
very  considerable  number  of  men  who 
came  from  what  Gambetta  called  the 
nouvelles  couches  sociales.  He  himself 
was  of  that  origin.  The  same  was  of 
course  true  under  both  the  Napoleonic 
empires  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
They  were,  at  least  in  recent  times,  men 
with  fixed  and  large  ideas  of  matters 
far  outside  of  politics.  They  had  read 
much  and  thought.  They  had  opinions 
on  literature  and  on  history;  probably  on 
philosophical  problems  also.  They  un- 
derstood art  and  the  history  of  art.  The 
talk  ranged  beyond  the  concerns  of  to- 
day; beyond  business  and  politics.  Nor 
was  it  experimental.    There  was  little  of 
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that  thinking  aloud  which  is  so  common 
among-  men  of  imperfect  culture.  You 
felt  that  they  were  expressing  considered 
opinions,  and  that  their  views  of  art  and 
literature  had  been  formed  long  before; 
tli at  they  were  the  meditations  and  ob- 
servations of  a  lifetime.  Matthew  Arnold 
knew  French  society,  and  knew  some  of 
the  best  of  it,  and  he  knew  English  socie- 
ty. But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween them,  or  to  say  to  what  proportion 
of  English  statesmen  he  would  have  cared 
to  listen,  had  they  chosen  to  discourse  on 
art — which,  in  truth,  they  seldom  do. 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  art  of 
spoken  intercourse  as  a  social  element. 
Conversation  is  the  overflow  of  a  full 
mind.  Emerson  thought  good  conversa- 
tion, on  the  whole,  what  the  world  had 
best  to  offer.  But  it  must  be  conversa- 
tion. "Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "there 
was  no  conversation.  We  had  some 
talk."  The  discrimination  is  a  sharp  one. 
A  full  mind  is  a  well-sounding  phrase, 
but  it  leads  one  to  ask  what  it  is  that  the 
mind  is  full  of.  If  it  be  of  business,  stocks, 
the  operations  of  Wall  Street,  the  politics 
of  the  newspapers,  or  of  the  one  subject, 
whatever  it  be,  which  stands  closest  to 
a  man  in  his  duily  life,  the  overflow 
will  not  necessarily  be  of  a  fertilizing 
kind.  Nor  is  mere  competition  in  story- 
telling the  highest  form  of  conversation. 
It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Balfour  that  he 
never  tells  a  story.  I  cannot  say  whether 
this  be  laterally  true,  but  such  a  reputa- 
tion proves,  at  least,  that  he  does  not  ha- 
bitually tell  stories.  He  has,  however,  a 
social  reputation  not  inferior  to  his  public 
reputation,  and  it  has  come  to  him  without 
any  help  from  the  art  of  the  raconteur. 
Stories,  as  we  understand  them,  are  not 
excluded  from  English  society,  but  they 
certainly  do  not  make  the  basis  or  sub- 
stance of  English  conversation.  I  should 
say  that  an  American  who  hopes  to  suc- 
ceed by  story-telling  in  London  would  do 
well  to  let  his  stories  be  few  and  short. 

Brevity  is,  indeed,  of  the  essence  of  the 
present  social  code  in  England.  Lectur- 
ing is  not  conversation.  It  was  once  tol- 
erated in  England.  It  is  tolerated  no 
longer.  Nor  does  a  habit  of  monologue 
recommend  anybody  to  the  good -will 
of  the  company.  Concision,  lightness  of 
touch,  a  quick  adaptability,  a  quick  per- 
ception of  the  prevailing  note,  and  a  de- 
gree of  conformity  to  it — these  are  among 


the  qualities  which  are  valued,  and  which 
give  tone  to  conversation.  There  is  some- 
thing much  more  subtle  than  this  and  more 
difficult  to  define,  covering  other  ground 
also  than  conversation.  Perhaps  I  may 
indicate  it  by  s'aying  that  you  must  not 
only  be  in  society,  but  of  it.  You  must 
be  of  the  brotherhood.  Conversation  con- 
sists largely  of  allusions.  People  expect 
you  to  understand,  and  if  you  do  not  they 
will  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  explain. 
There  is  a  freemasonry  to  which  you 
must  belong.  It  is  useless  to  enter  the 
lodge  as  a  spectator.  The  ceremonies  are 
unmeaning,  and  if  you  cannot  give  the 
passwords  and  tokens  you  are  liable  to  be 
expelled  as  an  intruder,  or,  which  is  hard- 
ly less  painful,  not  to  be  asked  again. 
In  conversation,  as  in  social  ceremonies 
and  observances,  the  rule  of  the  English 
is  to  take  much  for  granted.  There  is 
a  kind  of  social  short-hand  which  ex- 
presses whole  sentences  by  a  few  lines 
and  dots — a  fragmentary  phrase,  and  per- 
haps a  gesture,  a  look,  an  intonation.  The 
orator  has  no  opportunity  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  and  his  oration  are  cut 
short  together,  as  is  the  story-teller  whose 
story  transgresses  in  length  or  in  empha- 
sis. The  absence  of  emphasis  and  the  ab- 
sence of  pedantry,  or  even  of  too  much 
precision,  go  together.  An  English  lady 
said  of  an  American  who  had  long  been 
resident  in  London  that  he  was  perfectly 
delightful,  and  she  had  but  one  fault  to 
find  with  him — he  would  insist  on  finish- 
ing his  sentences.  The  reproach  is  not 
one  which  could  be  addressed  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  in  certain  social 
sets.  They  are  quite  happy  with  their 
sentences  in  a  fragmentary  condition. 

But  for  social  purposes  conversation 
means  reciprocity.  The  man  who  is  am- 
bitious to  shine,  or  who  really  shines,  is 
not  always  the  greatest  social  success. 
He  may  dazzle,  but  he  puts  people  out, 
and  people  do  not  like  being  put  out. 
The  candle  is  less  brilliant  than  the  elec- 
tric burner,  but  is  entitled  to  give  what 
light  it  can.  "The  secret  of  conversa- 
tion," said  La  Bruvere,  in  one  of  the 
untranslatable  sentences  in  which  that 
writer  abounds,  "is  not  so  much  in  a 
display  of  esprit  as  in  bringing  out  the 
esprit  which  is  in  others";  <>r,  i<>  v&ry  the 
version,  "as  in  giving  others  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  shining."  He  continues: 
"Men  don't  care  about  admiring  you. 
They  care  to  please.    They  are  less  eager 
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to  be  instructed,  or  even  delighted,  than  to 
be  appreciated  and  applauded,  and  the 
most  delicate  of  pleasures  is  to  give  plea- 
sure to  others." 

I  do  not  say  that  the  English  are  all  ex- 
emplars of  the  Frenchman's  precepts.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  English  do  practise  the 
law  of  give  and  take.  They  do  expect 
you  to  practise  it  also  if  you  honor  them 
with  your  company,  and  they  show  little 
mercy  to  the  man  or  woman  who  would 
put  himself  or  herself  on  a  pedestal  from 
which  to  look  down  on  the  rest.  As  for 
the  rest  looking  up  to  him  or  her,  that 
they  would  never  think  of. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  stranger  will 
notice  when  he  enters  this  new  English 
world  is  the  stability  of  its  attitude  and 
movement.  Its  customs  are  fixed  and 
have  the  force  of  law,  and  yet  so  flexible 
are  they  that  they  fetter  nobody.  Some 
day  you  will  see  here  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell on  the  American  stage.  After  a  while 
you  will  perceive  that  she  moves  about 
as  if  the  stage  were  a  drawing-room — her 
own  or  another's — with  which  she  was  fa- 
miliar. This  art  of  complete  self-posses- 
sion— the  art  of  being  and  of  seeming  at 
home — is  more  difficult  in  mimic  than  in 
real  life,  but  is  difficult  in  either.  The 
English  have  it.  They  do  not  seem  anx- 
ious about  your  opinion.  They  may  be 
lacking  in  grace  or  ease,  but  at  least  they 
are  not  self-conscious  or  uncertain.  This 
quality  of  conviction  is  of  the  highest 
value.  You  look  at  them  and  you  say, 
they  are  sure  of  themselves.  It  is  with 
society  as  with  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. If  acquired  perfectly  it  may  be 
spoken  perfectly  so  far  as  grammar  goes, 
but  almost  always  a  little  pedantically. 
The  native  takes  liberties  with  his  own 
speech  which  the  foreigner  almost  never 
does.  In  society,  liberties  perhaps  are  not 
taken,  but  usages  are  worn  like  an  old 
garment  which  has  shaped  itself  to  the 
figure  of  the  individual.  There  is  not 
only  ease  but  elasticity.  Ceremonies  are 
less  rigidly  observed,  and  people  do  not 
take  offence  if  they  are  not  observed. 

M.  Paul  Bourget,  whose  criticism  of 
American  social  life  has  been  thought  too 
piquant  and  sometimes  almost  cruel,  was 
impressed  by  the  energy  with  which 
things  are  done  here.  The  business  of 
entertaining  is  carried  on  with  almost  as 
much  feverish  determination  as  business 
in  Wall  Street.  The  pace  is  tremendous. 
Not  so  in  England,  or  not  visibly  so.  It 


is  the  tranquil  flow  of  a  broad  stream. 
Yet  in  London  the  amount,  so  to  speak, 
of  entertaining  is  very  much  greater  than 
here.  Half  a  dozen  parties  and  balls  the 
same  night,  perhaps,  to  three  or  four  of 
which  the  same  persons  will  go.  But 
they  will  arrive  at  each  with  the  air  of 
having  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  be 
present  at  this  particular  party.  They 
will  leave  with  the  same  tranquillity. 
They  are  not  easily  irritated;  they  as- 
sume that  you  mean  to  do  the  right 
thing.  If  you  should  omit  some  of  the 
formalities,  it  will  not  be  taken  to  heart. 
It  is  even  possible  not  to  leave  cards  after 
a  dinner,  or  not  to  call,  without  exposing 
yourself  to  ostracism.  They  accept  good 
intentions  as  a  law  of  good-breeding.  If 
they  can  be  carried  out,  it  is  well;  if  not, 
the  penalty  is  remitted.  And  with  the 
single  exception  above  noted,  equality  is 
the  law  of  society.  If  you  cannot  feel 
yourself  equal  to  the  best,  you  had  better 
stay  away. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  spent  in 
England — years  filled  with  agreeable  mem- 
ories— society  presents  itself  sometimes  as 
a  pageant.  It  is  a  spectacle  of  great  splen- 
dor, a  procession  of  brilliant  personages, 
a  scene  of  immense  animation  and  va- 
riety. Tradition,  luxurious  habit,  have 
made  it  what  it  is.  The  country  houses, 
the  parks,  the  great  houses  in  town,  are 
all  such  as  exist  nowhere  else  in  quite 
the  same  perfection.  There  is  refinement, 
finish,  ease,  the  sparkling  movement  and 
the  general  impression  of  fulness  and 
magnificence  of  life. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  it  which  I 
care  for  more.  I  think  of  the  English  as 
a  company  of  friends,  wise  and  kindly 
and  delightful, — a  lo}7al  and  admirable 
people,  among  whom  all  these  years  of 
life  have  passed  with  pleasure.  ''The 
best  of  actual  races,"  said  Emerson,  whose 
English  Traits  remains  the  most  enlight- 
ening of  all  those  books  which  have  been 
written  about  the  Old  Home.  I  know 
not  whether  they  are  the  best;  or  rather 
I  like  to  think  of  them  and  of  ourselves 
as  of  one  race.  They  are  at  least  our  kin 
beyond  the  sea.  They  have  been  for  many 
centuries  learning  that  lesson  of  life  which 
we  have  crowded  into  a  hundred  jTears. 
It  would  be  odd  if  we  had  not  something 
to  learn  of  them.  It  would  be  odd  if  they 
had  not  something  to  learn  of  us.  It 
would  be  stranger  still  if  the  world  had 
not  something  to  learn  from  both. 


ROME,  like  Venice,  is  merely  the  stop- 
ping--place  of  the  modem  Man  of 
Letters.  Florence  is  his  home.  He  lives 
in  Florence;  he  lodges  here.  In  Florence 
he  buys  a  villa,  or  he  takes  a  long  lease 
of  a  house;  and  sometimes  he  engages  a 
plot  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery ;  in  Rome 
he  usually  stays  at  a  hotel,  or  he  makes 
pension  arrangements  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod. If  he  dies  in  Rome  he  sometimes 
leaves  here  only  a  portion  of  his  anatomy, 
and  he  sends  his  heart,  or  his  ashes,  to  be 
buried  somewhere  else. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking visitors  to  Rome,  each  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  are  willing  to  learn 
something,  and  to  see  something  of  its 
Literary  Landmarks.  The  first  of  these 
have  read  Ruskin  and  Mrs.  Jameson. 
They  think  they  know  all  about  art; 
while,  unlike  Mr.  Vedder's  beasts  of  the 
fields,  in  too  many  instances,  they  do 
not  even  know  what  they  like.  They 
sit  for  hours  in  rapt  enthusiasm  before 
"The  Last  Judgment"  or  before  the 
"Apollo  Belvedere,"  looking  at  those 
masterpieces  through  little,  temporary 
opera-glasses  made  of  their  own  fingers, 
or  holding  up  their  right  hands  and  wag- 
ging their  right  thumbs,  in  that  peculiar 
manner  which  is  supposed  to  denote  high- 
art  appreciation,  and  which  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  all  students  of  the  students  of 
art.  They  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
out  of  Rome,  and  they  go  away  from  it 
perfectly  content  with  their  own  famil- 
iarity with  all  its  rich  artistic  treasures. 
The  second  class  of  visitors  skim  through 
the  galleries  and  the  churches  of  Rome  as 


if  on  parlor  -  skates,  and  in  a  bored-to- 
death  -  sick  -  and  -  tired  -  of  -  the-Old-Masters 
sort  of  way,  which  is  as  sincere  as  it  is 
self-evident, and  is  ingenuously  expressed. 
They  are  always  heartily  thankful  when 
it  is  all  over,  and  they  utter  a  sigh  of  ab- 
solute relief  when  they  learn  that  they 
have  gone  somewhere  on  the  wrong  day, 
and  have  absolutely  no  other  day  on 
which  to  go.  For  both  these  classes — 
traditional  sight-seers  both,  and  both  of 
them  worthy  of  all  respect — is  here  given 
some  idea  of  what  the  men  who  made 
Rome  did  in  Rome,  and  of  how  and 
where  they  did  it,  from  Cicero  and  Cae- 
sar, to  Shelley  and  Keats,  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  the  tourist  will  get  as 
much  out  of  Horace  and  Hawthorne 
in  Rome  as  out  of  Raphael  and  Salva- 
tor  Rosa,  or  out  of  Donatello  and  Carlo 
Dolci. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  longer  possible  to 
point  out  the  exact  Landmarks  of  the  Lit- 
erary Romans  of  twenty  centuries  ago, 
when  Balbus  and  his  mysterious  contem- 
porary— a  gentleman  always  addressed  as 
"  Thou  " — were  accustomed  to  lift  up  their 
hands,  for  some  unknown  and  seeming- 
ly utterly  useless  reason,  and  to  the  great 
confusion  of  our  tenses,  persons,  and  num- 
bers in  our  Latin  Prose  Compositions. 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  and  Cato  and  Sallust, 
and  even  Julius  Caesar,  have  left  but  few 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  Rome;  and 
these  Darwin's  obliterating  earthworm 
and  the  ravages  of  Time  have  almost  en- 
tirely wiped  out. 

Not  pretending  to  any  knowledge  of 
antiquarian  lore,  the  present  literary  pil- 
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grim,  in  this  portion  of  his  narrative, 
must  depend  upon  the  antiquarian  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  of  Dr. 
S.  Russell  Forbes,  of  the  late  Professor 
J.  Henry  Middleton,  and  of  Signor  Rudol- 
fo  Lanciani;  only  adding  that  he  himself 
has  seen,  or  has  tried  to  see,  everything 
which  they  point  out,  and  that  he  sees, 
and  has  attempted  to  see,  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  their  researches.  With- 
out their  aid  he  would  have  been  lost  in 
ancient  Rome;  and  to  them  he  begs  to 
extend  here  his  most  sincere  thanks. 

Dr.  Forbes  believes  that  Cicero's  house, 
under  the  Palatine,  was  above  that  of 
Csesar ;  that  Cicero  made  his  first  oration 
against  Catiline  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  he  places 
Cicero's  Tusculan  villa  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  a  Greek  monastery,  the 
Grotta  Ferrata.  He  adds  that  Cicero 
mentions  statues  of  the  Muses  which 
stood  in  his  library,  and  that  these  statues 
were  actually  found  there  many  centuries 
later.  It  was  here  that  Cicero  laid  the 
scenes  of  his  De  Divinations  and  Tuscu- 
lance  Disputationes ;  and  here  lie  received 
the  news  of  his  proscription. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  Cicero  was  more 
than  once  entertained  by  Lucullus  in  that 
famous  villa  which  stood  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Pincian  Hill;  and  that 
upon  his  return  from  banishment,  fifty- 
seven  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era,  he  was  received  in  triumph 
by  the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome 
(S.  P.  Q.  R.)  at  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the 
Appian  Way. 

After  his  assassination,  the  head  and 
the  hands  of  Cicero  were  placed  upon  the 
Rostra,  a  temporary  structure,  which  stood 
in  the  Forum,  in  front  of  the  Curia,  where 
it  is  recorded  that  Fulvia,  the  widow  of 
Clodius,  spat  in  his  dead  face,  and  added 
injury  to  insult,  in  a  truly  unfeminine 
way,  but  with  a  truly  feminine  weapon, 
by  sticking  her  hair-pin  through  his 
speechless  tongue. 

All  students  will  remember  that  Julius 
Csesar  announced  that  all  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts;  each  of  which, 
with  all  the  gall  in  his  possession,  he  at- 
tached to  himself.  This  celebrated  Man 
of  Letters,  against  the  advice  of  his  wife, 
Calpurnia,  went  out  to  meet  his  fate  on  a 
famous  March  morning,  from  the  Regia, 
close  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  here  his  widow  received  his 
body,  brought  back  with  all  its  gaping 


wounds  by  a  few  of  his  faithful  slaves. 
Alas,  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  told  him  so;  but  no  doubt, 
in  all  her  great  grief,  she  thought  it! 

Mr.  Forbes  says  that  Csesar  lived  in 
the  first  house  in  the  Via  Sacra.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  fronting  towards  the  Temple 
of  Vesta;  while  the  portico  and  shops 
built  at  a  later  period  over  its  ruins  ran 
parallel  with  the  Sacred  Way.  The 
house  side  of  the  atrium,  he  continues,  is 
plainly  marked  by  the  fragments  of  col- 
umns composed  of  travertine  coated  with 
stucco  and  frescoed ;  and  amidst  the  shops 
are  remains  of  a  beautiful  black  and  white 
mosaic  pavement,  the  fragments  of  the 
borders  showing  that  they  once  belonged 
to  the  older  edifice.  The  mansion  had 
two  entrances  into  the  Via  Sacra,  one 
nearly  touching  its  northeast  corner. 

Csesar  was  not  killed  in  the  Capitol,  as 
Shakspere  said.  What  Hamlet  called 
that  Brute  part  was  played  in  Pompey's 
Senate-House,  or  the  Theatre  of  Pompey, 
the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  on 
the  new  thoroughfare  called  Corso  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele,  now  standing  upon  its 
site.  Mr.  Forbes  explains  that  the  great 
star  beneath  the  cupola  marks,  as  near 
as  possible,  the  spot  upon  which  the  au- 
tocrat fell.  As  the  deposed  Bonaparte 
lies  under  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides,  in 
Paris,  so  rises,  in  Rome,  a  Dome  over  the 
place  where  another,  if  not  a  greater,  con- 
queror was  extinguished. 

Pompey's  statue,  at  the  foot  of  which 
great  Csesar  fell,  a  colossal,  not  ungain- 
ly figure  of  a  man,  is  believed  generally 
to  be  now  standing  in  the  Palazzo  Spada 
alia  Regola,  in  the  Piazza  di  Capo  di 
Ferro.  It  is  placed  in  what  is  called 
the  Council-Chamber  of  the  Palace,  and 
what  are  said  to  be  the  stains  of  great 
Caesar's  blood  are,  according  to  tradition, 
still  visible  upon  the  calf  of  Pompey's 
left  leg.  Mr.  Hare  quotes  Suetonius  as 
narrating  that  the  statue  ''was  removed 
from  the  Curia  by  Augustus,  and  placed 
upon  a  marble  Janus  in  front  of  the  ba- 
silica," and  the  same  authority — Mr.  Hare 
■ — adds  that  "it  was  found  upon  that  ex- 
act spot  during  the  pontificate  of  Jul- 
ius III.  [1550-55]."  Whether  this  be  the 
original  figure  of  Pompey  or  not,  it  has 
been  addressed  by  Byron  as  "Thou  dread 
statue!  yet  existent  in  the  austerest  form 
of  naked  mystery,"  and  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted, and  apostrophized,  by  many  other 
well-known  writers  of  prose  and  of  verse 
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as  being*  authentic.  And  while  I  am  will- 
ing- to  accept  it  myself,  I  must  put  my- 
self on  record  as  doubting,  somewhat,  the 
stains  of  Caesar's  blood. 

Although  the  art  treasures  of  the  Spada 
Palace  are  not  visible  to-day,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  existing  head 
of  the  Spada  Family,  the  porter  at  the 
gate  will,  for  a  small  gratuity,  admit  the 
stranger  to  the  hall  upon  the  second  floor 
where  the  dread  statue  stands.  And  it 
is  worth  recording,  as  an  interesting  and 
characteristic  fact,  that  the  French  in  the 
wt inter  of  1788-9  carried  this  figure  to  the 
Colosseum,  where  they  enacted  Voltaire's 
tragedy  of  Brutus,  in  accents  unborn  in 
Brutus's  time,  and  where  they  murdered 
Caesar  once  more  at  its  base.  This  was 
a  performance  which  could  only  have 
been  equalled  by  the  entertainment  which 
Colonel  William  F.  Cody,  with  his  Wild 
West  Show,  wished  to  give,  a  century 
later,  on  the  same  spot. 

"The  statue  is  entirely  nude,"  said 
Hawthorne,  "except  for  a  cloak  that 
hangs  down  from  the  left  shoulder;  in 
the  left  hand  is  held  a  globe;  the  right 
arm  is  extended.  The  whole  expression 
is  such  as  the  statue  might  have  assumed 
if,  during  the  tumult  of  Caesar's  murder, 
it  had  stretched  forth  its  marble  hand 
and  motioned  the  conspirators  to  give 
over  the  attack,  or  to  be  quiet,  now  that 
their  victim  had  fallen  at  its  feet.  On  the 
left  leg,  about  midway  above  the  ankle, 
there  is  a  dull  red  stain,  said  to  be  Caesar's 
blood;  but,  of  course,  it  is  just  such  a  red 
stain  in  the  marble  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
statue  of  Antinous  at  the  Capitol.  ...  I 
am  glad  to  have  seen  this  statue,  and  glad 
to  remember  it  in  that  gray,  dim,  lofty 
hall ;  glad  that  there  were  no  bright  fres- 
coes on  the  walls,  and  that  the  ceiling 
was  wrought  with  massive  beams  and  the 
floor  paved  with  ancient  brick." 

Mark  Antony  delivered  his  famous  fu- 
neral oration  on  the  Rostra  Julia,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Forum.  The  ancient  writ- 
ers tell  us  how  greatly  it  moved  the  peo- 
ple, who  immediately  burned  the  body  in 
that  very  place,  and  afterwards  interred 
the  ashes  there;  but  they  do  not  report 
Antony's  words.  That  they  could  hard- 
ly be  more  moving  than  were  the  words 
put  into  Antony's  mouth  by  Shakspere  all 
reporters  of  great  speeches,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  must  assuredly  admit.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Caesar,  which  was  erected  on  his 
funeral  pile,  Signor  Lanciani  says,  was 


destroyed  in  1546.  It  is  now  an  un- 
marked mass  of  rough  and  broken  stones. 

The  Temple  of  Caesar  and  Caesar's  house, 
and  the  other  intensely  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Forum,  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  present  pilgrim,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  clearest  of  plans.  Small 
tablets  stating  "Here  Caesar  Lived"  or 
"Here  Caesar  Died,"  or  here  happened 
this  or  here  happened  that  historical 
event,  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  in- 
quiring tourist  of  to-day.  If  Keats  and 
Scott  and  Goethe  are  so  honored  by  the 
municipality  of  Rome,  why  should  not 
the  homes  of  the  men  of  earlier  times 
have  some  mark  to  distinguish  their  oc- 
cupancy? 

Very  few  spots  in  the  world  are  more 
impressive  than  this  same  Roman  Forum. 
Here  one  walks,  by  means  of  a  few  mod- 
ern wooden  steps,  out  of  the  End  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  into  a  space  dating 
back  to  a  period  when  there  were  no 
centuries  at  all,  as  we  count  them;  to  a 
period  which  was  old  before  the  Middle 
Ages  were  born.  And  in  the  Forum, 
even  more  strongly  than  at  the  Pyramids 
themselves,  is  one  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  art  is  short,  and  that  time  is  fleeting. 

The  villa  and  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  a 
literary  gentleman  not  unknown  to  the 
students  of  the  dead  languages  in  the 
high -schools  of  most  living  countries, 
Professor  Middleton  places  in  the  Barber- 
ini  Villa  gardens,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincian  hills.  It  was 
probably  destroyed,  he  says,  in  the  fire  of 
410,  but  he  has  traced  certain  portions  of 
it  which  are  still  remaining;  and  he  de- 
scribes a  nobly  designed  hall  once  lined 
with  rich  marble,  and  decorated  with  stat- 
ues, handsome  staircases  and  the  like.  Its 
site  is  gradually  being  covered  with  the 
brand-new  buildings  which  are  fast  mak- 
ing this  part  of  Rome  as  modern  as  is 
modern  New  York  or  modern  Paris.  It 
is  approached  by  horse-cars,  it  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
hotels,  which  look  like  the  Fifth  Avenue 
or  the  Continental,  and  are  quite  as  com- 
fortable and  quite  as  expensive  as  is 
either  of  those  familiar  hostelries  of  mod- 
ern times. 

Virgil  is  said  to  have  lived  on  the  Es- 
quiline  Hill,  near  the  gardens  of  Maece- 
nas; and  Horace  is  known  to  have  been 
a  constant  guest  in  the  villa  of  Maecenas, 
which  he  has  frequently  described.  Si- 
gnor Lanciani  points  out  the  very  interest- 
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ing  fact  that  Horace  bought  his  books  of 
the  dealers  in  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture who  did  business  in  the  Argiletum, 
a  quarter  situated  between  the  Roman 
Forum  and  the  Suburra,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  Paternoster  Row  or  the  Nassau 
Street  of  modern  literary  towns. 

The  authorities  agree  that  Maecenas, 
whose  hospitality  has  become  proverbial, 
entertained  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 
Age  in  a  house  which  stood  upon  the  Es- 
quiline  Hill,  where  the  Baths  of  Titus 
were  afterwards  placed,  Mr.  Forbes  add- 
ing the  interesting  fact  that  the  amiable 
and  harmonic  Nero  saw  the  burning  of 
Rome  to  the  slow  music  of  his  own  vio- 
lin from  a  tower  of  this  villa. 

Pliny  is  supposed  to  have  lived  on  the 
summit  of  the  Vicus  Cyprius,  probably 
on  the  Via  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  a  little 
house  previously  occupied  by  another 
poet,  one  Pedo  Albinovanus.  The  exact 
site  of  this  house  is  not  known  now;  and 
the  majority  of  the  authorities  do  not 
mention  it  at  all. 

Petrarch  is  said  to  have  been  a  guest 
of  the  head  of  the  Colonna  family  during 
at  least  one  of  his  visits  to  Rome;  but  as 
the  present  palace  bearing  the  Colonna 
name  is  a  century  later  than  the  time  of 
Petrarch,  the  poet  naturally  could  not 
have  known  it.  It  stands  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  which  the 
earlier  Colonnas  occupied,  and  perhaps 
Petrarch  went  from  this  fortress,  in  1341, 
to  receive  the  laurel  crown  in  the  great 
Senate  Hall  on  the  Capitol  Hill.  He  had 
much  to  say  about  Rome  and  about  what 
seemed  to  him  its  decadence.  He  found 
here  neither  repose  nor  content;  civil  and 
foreign  wars  were  desolating  the  land; 
houses  were  sinking;  walls  were  falling 
to  the  ground;  temples  and  shrines  were 
yielding  to  decay;  laws  were  trampled 
under  foot;  justice  was  a  prey  to  vio- 
lence; and  the  unhappy  people  sighed 
and  groaned ;  all  because  Pope  Urban  V. 
was  at  Avignon,  and  there  were  no  good 
Humbert  and  charming  Margaret,  with 
their  strong  common -sense  and  their 
kindliness  of  heart,  to  make  Rome  what 
it  is  to-day,  a  city  of  peace,  and  of  out- 
ward prosperity,  wisely  and  justly  gov- 
erned, and  occupied  by  a  people  happy 
and  well  pleased  with  themselves  and 
with  their  rulers. 

Luther  came  to  Rome  when  he  was 
twenty -seven  or  twenty -eight  years  of 
age,  and  he  remained  here  bat  two  short 


weeks.  No  man  ever  hated  Rome  as 
Luther  hated  it,  not  for  itself,  but  for  its 
influences;  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  wrote  and  spoke  of  Rome  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  disgust  and  condem- 
nation. Rome  thoroughly  weaned  him 
from  Rome,  and  made  him  the  Pope  of 
the  Heretics  of  his  time.  And  out  of 
Rome  he  carried  nothing  that  was  com- 
forting, except  the  feeling  that  if  he  had 
not  had  his  fortnight  in  Rome  he  never 
would  have  believed  that  Rome  and  the 
Romans  could  be  half  so  bad  as  he  was 
now  convinced  they  were.  His  thoughts 
and  reflections  upon  the  Eternal  City, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  recommended  as 
sympathetic  reading-matter  to  the  enthu- 
siastic pilgrims  of  the  present  time. 

Luther  while  here  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Augustine  Convent,  adjoining  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  occupied  the  rooms  which 
are  now  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  the 
Parks  and  Gardens  of  Rome.  They  are, 
of  course,  entirely  changed,  in  furniture 
and  in  appearance,  since  Luther's  day. 

Mr.  Hare,  who  always  quotes  so  happi- 
ly, quotes  the  author  of  The  Schdriberg- 
Cotta  Chronicles  as  describing  how  Lu- 
ther, on  his  knees,  as  is  the  invariable 
rule,  climbed,  painfully,  up  the  Holy 
Staircase,  or  the  "  Scala  Santa,"  "when  he 
suddenly  stood  erect,  lifted  his  face  hea- 
venward, and  in  another  instant  turned 
and  walked  slowly  and  deliberately  down 
again."  This  was  a  way  of  Luther's 
throughout  life ;  and  if  the  story  be  true 
— it  seems  to  be  founded  on  fact  —  Lu- 
ther's are  the  only  feet  which  have 
touched  those  holy  steps  since  the  days 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  when,  tradition  says, 
they  were  trod — in  Pilate's  house  at  Jeru- 
salem— by  the  sacred  feet  of  the  Messiah 
Himself.  They  are  now  covered  with 
boards,  beneath  which,  however,  the  ori- 
ginal marble — said  to  be  Italian  marble — 
is  still  visible;  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  on  every  day  of  the  week,  pil- 
grims of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  condition  of  life,  babies  and  aged 
persons,  beggars  and  princes,  side  by  side, 
may  be  seen  toiling  painfully  on  their 
knees  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  saying 
a  prayer  on  every  one  of  the  twenty-eight 
steps.  Concerning  their  divine  associa- 
tion tradition  only  can  be  relied  upon, 
but  millions  of  earnest  Christians,  Luther 
among  them,  have  made  their  ascent  dur- 
ing the  hundreds  of  years  in  which  they 
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have  been  where  they  are;  and  they  are 
of  great  interest  now  for  Luther's  sake,  if 
for  no  other. 

The  register  of  the  Albergo  delF  Orso, 
if  that  once  famous  Bear  Hotel  ever  had 
a  register,  would  not  only  be  of  enormous 
value,  as  a  collection  of  autographs, but  of 
great  help  to  the  Literary  Pilgrim  in  Rome 
to-day.  The  inn  stood  for  centuries  on 
the  same  spot,  in  the  Via  dell1  Orso;  it 
was  always  in  the  hotel  business,  central, 
commanding,  fashionable,  and  comforta- 
ble, as  the  advertisements  would  say;  and, 
in  the  height  of  its  glory  and  prosperity, 
it  entertained  guests  of  the  greatest  dis- 
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tinction  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Montaigne  slept 
under  its  roof,  and  it  is  even  claimed  for 
it  that  Dante  made  it  his  home  when  he 
came — if  he  ever  did  come — as  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Florence  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century ; 
although  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The 
building  condemned  to  demolition  still 
stood,  in  its  shabby  old  age,  frequented  by 
peasants,  when  I  last  saw  it ;  but  it  was  en- 
tirely unnoticed  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists  who  passed  it  on  their 
way  to  and  from  St.  Peter's.  Its  massive 
vaults  and  fine  old  columns  were  once 
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the  delight  of  the  artists.  A  nd  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  mentions  it  fondly  in 
more  than  one  of  bis  letters. 

Montaigne  kept  a  journal  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  and  his  impressions  of  Rome 
during  his  stay  here  in  the  winter  of 
1580-81.  He  regretted  that  nothing  was 
left  of  ancient  Rome  but  tbe  sky  above  it 
and  the  outline  of  its  form;  but  he  was 
delighted  with  its  climate  and  its  society; 
and  he  confessed  that  he  never  breathed 
air  more  temperate  or  better  suited  to 
his  constitution.  This  latter,  it  may  be 
remarked,  could  not  have  been  written 
truthfully  during  many  of  the  winter 
months  of  the  last  few  years. 

Montaigne  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  30th 
November,  1580,  and  went  to  the  Bear, 
where  he  staid  that  day  and  the  next,  but 
on  the  2d  December  he  hired  apartments 
at  the  house  of  a  Spaniard  opposite  the 
Church  of  S.  Lucia  della  Tinta,  where  he 
was  provided  with  three  handsome  bed- 
rooms, a  dining-room,  a  closet,  stable, 
and  kitchen,  for  twenty  crowns  a  month; 
the  landlord  including  in  that  sum  a  cook 
and  fire  for  the  kitchen.  He  had  an  au- 
dience with  the  Pope,  saw  the  execution 
of  Catena,  a  famous  robber  and  captain 
of  banditti,  which  he  called  "a  specta- 
cle," and  he  found  the  winter  nearly  as 
cold  as  that  of  Gascony.  His  account  of 
one  of  the  many  sights  he  saw  is  worth 
quoting  in  full.  "On  Easter  Eve,"  he 
said,  "  I  went  to  see,  at  S.  John  Lateran, 
the  heads  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Peter,  which 
are  exhibited  there  on  that  day.  The 
heads  are  entire,  with  the  hair,  flesh,  col- 
or, and  beard  as  if  they  still  lived.  S. 
Peter  has  a  long  face,  with  a  brilliant 
complexion  approaching  the  sanguine, 
with  a  gray  picked  beard,  and  a  papal 
mitre  on  his  head.  S.  Paul  is  of  a  dark 
complexion,  with  a  broader  and  fuller 
face,  a  large  head,  and  a  thick  gray 
beard." 

Tasso  died  and  was  buried,  in  1595,  in 
the  Monastery  of  S.  Onofrio,  on  the  side 
of  the  Janiculum,  a  hill  rising  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  sought 
refuge  and  rest,  and  the  laurel  crown. 
Refuge  and  rest  he  found,  but  the  crown 
was  not  placed  upon  his  brow  until  his 
life  had  ebbed  away.  His  room,  contain- 
ing his  relics,  and  a  mask  in  wax  of  his 
dead  face,  suffered  so  much  from  the  great 
powder  explosion  which  shook  all  Rome 
a  few  years  ago  that  it  has  been  closed 
by  order  of  the  government,  has  been 


sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  city,  and  is  no 
longer  shown  to  the  public.  Tasso  was 
originally  buried  on  the  left  side  of  the 
convent  church,  under  an  altar-tomb  con- 
taining his  painted  portrait  and  a  Latin 
inscription,  which  still  remain.  But  in 
1857  his  bones  were  removed  to  an  ad- 
joining chapel,  where,  under  a  more  mag- 
nificent tomb,  ornamented  by  a  marble 
statue,  they  now  lie. 

In  the  convent  garden  still  stands  a 
son  of  "  Tasso's  Oak,"  the  tree  which  the 
poet  himself  planted  there  having  end  ed- 
its long  life  in  a  disastrous  gale  some  half- 
century  ago.  In  this  beautiful  garden 
Tasso  was  fond  of  sitting,  when  the  wea- 
ther and  his  feeble  health  permitted,  with 
a  beautiful  vista  of  old  Rome  at  his  feet, 
and  with  the  Alban  and  the  Sabine  hills 
beyond.  The  monks  are  still  very  proud 
of  their  association  with  the  great  Italian  ; 
and  the  barefooted,  bareheaded  brother 
who  took  us  through  the  church  one 
bright  December  day  suggested  so  strong- 
ly, in  personal  appearance  and  in  voice, 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  the  comedian,  that 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  assisting  at  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  new  drama;  in  which  the 
well-known  actor  was,  for  the  first  time, 
playing  a  serious  part,  and  playing  it 
with  rare  skill  and  tender,  tragic  feeling. 

Galileo,  whom  we  left  at  rest  in  S. 
Croce  in  Florence,  a  month  or  two  ago, 
was  tried  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  here,  in  tbe  Piazza  della 
Minerva,  a  Christian  church  erected  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  to  the  heathen  goddess  whose 
name  in  part  it  bears.  He  was  convey- 
ed to  Rome  from  Florence  in  the  depths 
of  a  heavy  winter — and  winter  between 
Florence  and  Rome  can  be  heavy  enough, 
when  it  is  so  determined — and  he  was, 
probably,  tortured  for  persisting  in  the 
statement  that  the  world  goes  round. 
That  it  has  gone  round  far  enough  to 
realize  that  Galileo  was  right,  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Milton,  after  leaving  Galileo  in  Flor- 
ence, spent  some  time  in  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  1638,  "detained  here  by  the 
antiquity  and  ancient  renown  of  the 
city."  Unfortunately  he  left  no  record 
of  his  impressions  here,  or  of  what  he  did 
or  saw.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Man  of 
Letters  who  ever  visited  the  Eternal  City 
without  telling,  in  prose,  to  the  world 
what  he  thought  about  it  ;  and  his  pic- 
tures of  Rome  written  in  Paradise  Re- 
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gained  might  have  been  the  work  of  a 
man  who  had  never  seen  Rome  at  all. 
George  S.  Hillard  said  that  Milton  "was 
received  by  Cardinal  Barberini  in  an  un- 
pretending' house  with  many  green  blinds, 
in  the  Via  della  Quattro  Fontane,  at  the 
corner  made  by  the  street  which  leads  from 
the  Quirinal  Palace  to  the  Porta  Pia,"  and 
that  here  he  heard  sing  Leonora  Baroni, 
who  was  the  Patti  of  her  day,  and  who 


pleased  him  so  greatly  by  her  vocal  and 
personal  charms  that  lie  indited  to  her 
eyebrows  no  less  than  three  Latin  epi- 
grams. 

"I  must  not  forget,"  wrote  Hawthorne 
in  1858,  "  that  on  our  way  from  the  Bar- 
berini Palace  we  stopped  an  instant  to 
look  at  the  house  at  the  corner  of  the 
Street  of  the  Four  Fountains  where  Milton 
was  a  guest  while  in  Rome.    He  seems 
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quite  a  man  of  our  own  day,  seen  so  near- 
ly at  the  hither  extremity  of  the  vista 
through  which  we  look  back.  The  house 
(it  was  then  occupied  by  the  Cardinal 
Barberini)  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
built  in  the  present  century." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Milton,  despite 
his  advanced  Puritanism,  was  entertained 
sumptuously  by  the  monks  in  the  English 
College  at  Rome  on  the  31st  October, 
1638. 

John  Evelyn  wrote  in  his  Diary:  "I 
came  to  Rome  on  the  4th  November,  1644, 
about  five  at  night;  and  being  perplexed 
for  a  convenient  lodging,  wandered  up 
and  down  on  horseback,  till  at  last  one 
conducted  us  to  Monsieur  Petits,  a  French- 
man, near  the  Piazza  Spagnola  [sic~\. 
Here  I  alighted,  and  having  bargained 
with  my  host  for  twenty  crowns  a  month, 
I  caused  a  good  fire  to  be  made  in  my 
chamber,  and  went  to  bed,  being  so  very 
wet.  The  next  morning  (for  I  was  de- 
termined to  spend  no  time  idly  here)  I 
got  acquainted  with  several  persons  who 
had  long  lived  in  Rome  ....  In  the  first 
place,  our  sights-man  (for  so  they  name 
certain  persons  here  who  get  their  living 
by  leading  strangers  about  to  see  the  city) 
went  to  the  Palace  Farnese,"etc,  etc.  And 
so  saw  Evelyn  all  the  sights  in  the  true 
tourist's  way,  his  sights-man  carrying  him 
to  look  at  everything  which  we  who  have 
come  after  him  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  have  conscientiously  "  done." 

He  left  Rome  for  a  tour  through  the 
neighboring  country,  and  returned  on  the 
13th  February,  1645.  On  the  18th  May 
he  wrote,  "Having  taken  leave  of  our 
friends  at  Rome,  where  I  had  sojourned 
now  about  seven  months,  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring,  I  took  coach  with  two  courte- 
ous Italian  gentlemen."  There  is  no  room 
to  record  here  his  feelings  or  impressions. 
But  to  Evelyn,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  us, 
since  Rome  was,  Rome  was — Rome! 

Gray,  who  was  in  Rome  in  1739-40, 
confessed  that  the  magnificence  of  the 
city  far  exceeded  his  expectation  of  it. 
He  entered  by  the  gate  of  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
views  in  every  street  or  square,  which  he 
declared  the  most  picturesque  and  noble 
ever  imagined.  He  was  the  companion 
of  Horace  Walpole,  but  neither  of  them 
entered  into  any  of  the  particulars  of  their 
visit,  except  that  Walpole  wrote:  "How 
1  like  the  inanimate  part  of  Rome  you 
will  soon  perceive  at  my  arrival  in  Eng- 


land. I  am  far  gone  in  medals,  lamps, 
idols,  prints,  and  all  the  small  commodi- 
ties to  the  purchase  of  which  lean  attain, 
i  would  buy  the  Colosseum  if  I  could." 

Smollett  lived  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
in  1765,  where  for  a  decent  first  floor  and 
for  two  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor  he 
paid  no  more  than  one  scudo  per  diem. 

During  Goethe's  visit  to  Rome  in  1786 
he  lived  in  an  apartment  in  the  long 
house  numbered  15  to  20  Via  del  Corso,  a 
few  doors  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  end 
of  that  thoroughfare,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  way.  The  entrance  is  at  No.  18  Via 
del  Corso,  and  the  tablet  commemorating 
Goethe's  occupancy  is  under  the  second- 
story  window  of  No.  20.  Of  his  experi- 
ences here  he  wrote  that  he  was  at  last 
living  in  serenity  and  in  peace;  his  ac- 
quired habit  of  seeing  and  interpreting 
all  things  as  they  are,  his  fidelity  in  keep- 
ing the  eye  light,  his  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  all  pretension  standing  him  in 
good  stead,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, and  making  him  tranquilly  and 
deeply  happy.  He  certainly  saw  all 
things  that  Rome  had  to  show  him,  in  the 
way  of  palaces  and  ruins,  gardens  and 
wastes,  triumphal  arches,  columns,  and 
cathedrals,  and  he  interpreted  them  all  in 
his  own  way.  No  doubt  he  kept  his  eye 
light,  and  he  unquestionably  renounced 
all  pretension,  by  what  he  called  "an  odd 
and  perhaps  whimsical  half-incognito," 
which  seems  to  have  deceived  nobody  but 
himself,  and  to  have  had  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  anybody.  His  self-imposed 
title  was  "  The-Man-who-lives-across-the- 
way-from-the-Rondinini  Palace";  and  as 
such  he  fancied  that  he  had  managed  to 
escape  the  endless  inconvenience  of  being 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and 
of  his  wonderful  performances.  What 
the  Romans  thought  of  him  then — he  was 
only  thirty-seven  years  of  age — and  of  his 
Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,  his  complete 
renunciation  of  all  pretension,  alas,  will 
never  permit  us  to  know. 

Hil lard  said,  and  very  prettily,  that 
"Goethe  painted  Rome  while  Chateau- 
briand set  it  to  music";  and  he  translated 
Chateaubriand's  "sonneta"on  "  Rome  by 
Moonlight,"  well  worth  quoting  here: — 
'  Rome  is  asleep  in  the  midst  of  her  ruins. 
This  star  of  the  night,  this  orb  which  is 
supposed  to  be  extinguished  and  unpeo- 
pled, moves  through  her  pale  solitudes, 
above  the  solitude  of  Rome.  She  shines 
upon  streets  without  inhabitants,  upon  en- 
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closed  spaces,  open  squares,  and  gardens  in 
which  no  one  walks,  upon  monasteries 
where  the  voices  of  monks  are  no  longer 
heard,  upon  cloisters  which  are  as  desert- 
ed as  the  arches  of  the  Colosseum."  Read 
this  by  the  light  of  the  moon  in  Rome 
and  it  will  soothe  one's  breast,  no  matter 
how  savage  it  may  be,  against  the  beggary 
and  wretchedness  and  extortions  of  some 
of  the  persons  who  dwell  in  Rome  to- 
night. 

Bonaparte  sent  Chateaubriand  to  Rome 
as  Secretary  of  Legation  in  1803,  and  he 
lived,  no  doubt,  in  the  Palace  of  Cardinal 
Fesch,  the  French  Ambassador. 

Those  of  us  who  have  wept  over  the 
woes  of  Virginius  as  Sheridan  Knowles 
put  them  into  blank  verse,  and  as  Forrest 
and  McCullough  made  them  seem  so  real 
to  us  on  the  mimic  stage,  will  feel  a  cer- 
tain sensation  of  interest  in  standing  op- 
posite the  Shrine  of  Venus,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Via  Sacra, 
where  stood  the  butcher's  stall  from  which 


came  the  knife  that  took  Virginia's  life 
and  saved  her  honor.  Dr.  Forbes  says 
that  "  facing  up  the  Vicus  Tuscus  is  some 
brick-work — remains  of  a  line  of  shops 
that  faced  towards  the  Temple  of  Caesar." 
The  end  shop  alone  was  saved  when  the 
excavations  were  recently  made,  and  on 
its  site  the  butcher  sold  his  meat  and 
kept  his  cleavers. 

Tradition  says,  by-the-way,  but  only 
tradition  and  no  one  else,  that  Virginia 
was  buried  on  Mons  Sacer,  a  couple  of 
miles  beyond  the  Porta  Pia;  and  there 
still  exists  there  a  tomb  which  is  said  to 
be  hers.  Macaulay  has  told  the  story  of 
her  funeral  in  verse,  and  Dionysius  gave 
a  long  account  of  its  magnificence  and 
pomp,  and  of  the  crowds  of  citizens  who 
attended  it ;  but  it  is  not  positively  known 
now  where — 

"They  brought  a  bier,  and  hung  it  with  many  a 
cypress  crown  ; 
And  gently  they  uplifted  her,  and  gently  laid  her 
down." 
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Speaking-  of  Macaulay,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  the  Bridge  which  Hora- 
tius  kept  so  well  in  the  brave  days  of  old 
was  the  Sublician  Bridge,  a  little  below 
the  spot  where  the  Ponte  Rotto  now  spans 
the  river.  It  is  no  longer  standing,  al- 
though certain  of  its  wooden  piers  can  be 
distinguished  when  the  tide  of  the  Tiber 
is  unusually  low. 

"I  then  went  down  the  river,"  wrote 
Macaulay  himself  in  his  Journal,  16th 
November,  1838,  "to  the  spot  where  the 
old  Pons  Sublicus  stood,  and  looked  about 
to  see  how  my  'Horatius'  agreed  with 
the  topography.  Pretty  well:  but  his 
house  must  be  on  Mount  Palatine,  for  he 
would  never  see  Mount  Ccelius  from  the 
spot  where  he  fought."  Macaulay  does 
not  say  where  was  his  own  house  while 
he  staid  in  Rome. 

Corinne  was  unquestionably  the  result 
of  Madame  de  StaeTs  visit  to  Italy  in  1804, 
and  those  chapters  of  it  which  are  de- 
scriptive of  Rome  as  she  saw  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  want  to 
see  Rome  through  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  eyes. 

Rogers  wrote,  in  1814:  "We  dwell 
among  the  clouds  and  look  down  on  the 
Seven  Hills  of  Rome.  We  are  in  the 
Rondinini  Palace,  distinguished  for  the 
possession  of  the  celebrated  mask  of  the 
Medusa,  and  from  its  windows  we  com- 
mand a  little  world."  The  Rondinini 
Palace  is  now  numbered  518  Via  del 
Corso,  and  is  nearly  opposite  the  one- 
time lodging-place  of  Goethe  ;  but  the 
"Rondinini  Medusa"  has  been  removed 
to  Munich. 

Rogers  records  some  of  his  social  expe- 
riences during  his  first  visit  here;  he  at- 
tended concerts  at  Lucian  Bonaparte's 
palace,  dined  at  Lord  Holland's,  visited 
Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  and  had  an 
audience  with  the  Pope.  He  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  Via  Vittoria,  close  to  the  Via 
di  S.  Mariade1  Fiori ;  but  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life  he  occupied  while  in  Rome  a 
house  in  the  Via  Magenta,  near  the  Piazza 
dell'  Indipendenza. 

Byron  seems  to  have  spent  but  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  in  Rome,  in  May, 
1817.  "Of  Rome,"  he  wrote  to  Moore, 
"I  say  nothing.  It  is  quite  indescriba- 
ble. ...  I  have  been  on  horseback  most 
of  the  day  all  days  since  my  arrival.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  the  Pope  alive,  and  a  cardi- 
nal dead — both  of  whom  looked  very  well 
indeed."    And  that  is  all.    He  was  too 


eager  to  return  to  the  Venice  of  his  affec- 
tions and  evil  doings  to  remain  longer 
here.  Byron  lodged  in  the  three-story 
double  house,  now  numbered  84  and  85 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  on  the  corner  of  the 
Via  Carrozza.  His  rooms  were  on  an  up- 
per floor,  and  his  windows  looked  out 
upon  the  Piazza  towards  the  houses  of 
Keats  and  Shelley,  almost  directly  oppo- 
site. His  last  night  in  Rome  was  spent, 
it  is  said,  in  the  Villa  Mills,  on  the  Pala- 
tine, now  a  convent  of  French  nuns. 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to-day,  even  at 
this  comparatively  short  period  of  inter- 
vening time,  to  discover  the  Roman  hab- 
itations of  the  Literary  Men  and  Women 
of  the  present  century  as  it  is  to  identify 
the  homes  and  the  haunts  of  the  men 
of  the  past.  The  memorial  tablets,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Florence,  are  very 
few;  and  in  biographies  and  autobiogra- 
phies, in  published  Letters  and  Journals, 
very  rarely  are  definite  addresses  given. 
Even  the  older  residents  of  Rome  who 
remember  Rogers  and  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow and  Thackeray,  here,  do  not  re- 
member where  they  lived.  Miss  Harriet 
Hosmer,  most  cheerful  and  entertaining 
of  companions,  most  faithful  of  friends, 
forgets  nothing,  however  ;  and  to  her 
kindly  interest  in  my  work,  and  to  her 
affectionate  regard  for  many  of  the  men 
to  whom  it  relates,  I  owe  much  of  the  val- 
uable information  I  am  able  to  present. 

At  No.  26  Piazza  di  Spagna,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  famous  steps  leading  up  to  the 
terrace  of  the  Church  of  S.  Trinita  de1 
Monti,  stands  one  of  the  most  familiar  of 
the  Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome.  Imme- 
diately over  the  steps  is  a  tablet  stating, 
in  Italian  and  in  English,  that  in  this 
house,  on  the  24th  February,  1821,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty -six,  died  the  young 
British  poet  John  Keats.  His  rooms  were 
directly  below  the  tablet,  and  the  modest 
building  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of 
what  is  called  "The  Strangers'  Quarter" 
of  Rome.  The  famous  Piazza  is  near  all 
the  banks  and  the  circulating  libraries, 
it  contains  many  of  the  popular  hotels, 
and  it  is  a  scene  of  unending  life,  bustle, 
and  activity.  The  army  of  Italy,  blow- 
ing its  own  trumpet,  passes  and  repasses 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day;  and  at  one 
end  of  the  square  rises  the  tall  column 
erected  in  honor  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
with  its  colossal  statue  of  the  Holy  Mother 
looking  benignly  down  upon  it  all.  Here 
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one  sees,  among  the  peo- 
ple, a  very  curious  com- 
mingling of  past  and  of 
present,  of  the  wildly 
picturesque  and  of  the 
ugly  commonplace ;  ven- 
ders of  brilliant  flow- 
ers; priests  and  beggars; 
tweed -suited  tourists; 
sheepskin  -  coated  pea- 
sants; professional  mod- 
els waiting  to  be  hired, 
and  arrayed  in  those  fan- 
tastic colors  the  painters 
of  Rome  represent  so 
often ;  and  professional 
cab-drivers  and  map-sell- 
ers dressed  in  garments 
which  no  artist  would 
ever  care  to  paint.  Ev- 
erything is  delightfully 
strange  and  curiously  fa- 
miliar; and  one  instinc- 
tively feels,  as  Dickens 
felt  when  he  first  arrived 
in  Rome,  that  the  models 
are  all  personal  acquaint- 
ances whom  he  has  met 
scores  of  times  before, 
until  he  realizes  that  he 
has  seen  their  lineaments 
and  their  habiliments  in 
every  picture  of  Rome 
that  was  ever  publicly 
exhibited  in  England  or 
America.  The  models 
are  as  much  a  part  of 
Rome  as  is  St.  Peter's 
or  the  Colosseum,  and 
they  are  precisely  what 
one  expects  them  to  be. 
The  Pope's  Guards,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river, 
are,  however,  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  seen 
in  the  winter  months. 
The  Papal  authorities 
have  covered  the  Fif- 
teenth-Century Michael- 
Angelesque,  red-and-yel- 
low  legs  of  their  uni- 
formed defenders  with 
long, blue, modern  Amer- 
ican army  sack-overcoats;  and  they  ap- 
pear now,  to  the  untrained  eye,  as  absurd 
as  would  seem  the  Jack  of  Clubs  in  an 
ulster! 

The  sad  and  harrowing  story  of  Keats\s 
last  hours  in  Rome  need  not  be  repeated 
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here.  His  friend  Joseph  Severn  lias  told 
it  all.  Early  in  the  month  of  October, 
1820,  Severn  and  Keats  arrived  together 
in  Rome.  Dr.  Clark,  afterwards  Sir  James 
Clark,  found  apartments  for  them  in  the 
building  described  above.    "This,'1  wrote 
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Severn,  "had  the  great  advantage  not 
only  of  good  situation,  but  of  being  oppo- 
site to  the  physician's  own  house,  which, 
indeed,  was  a  prearrangement,  so  that 
Dr.  Clark  might  have  his  patient  near  at 
all  hours.  We  both  found  accommoda- 
tions in  the  same  house,  and  Keats's  bed- 
room was  the  one  which  looked  over  the 
steps  on  the  side  of  the  house."  On  the 
14th  February,  1821,  Severn  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Brawne:  "Little  or  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  Keats  since  the  commencement 
of  this,  except  this  beautiful  one  that  his 
mind  is  growing  to  great  quietness  and 
peace;  —  I  find  this  change  has  its  rise 
from  the  increasing  weakness  of  his 
body,  but  it  seems  like  a  delightful  sleep 
to  me.  ...  Among  the  many  things  that 
he  has  requested  of  me  to-night,  this  is 
the  principal,  that  on  his  grave  shall  be 
this : 

'Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.'" 

"At  times  during  his  last  clays,"  said 
Severn  elsewhere,  "  he  made  me  go  to  see 
the  place  where  he  was  to  be  buried,  and 
he  expressed  pleasure  at  my  description 
of  the  locality  of  the  Pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius,  about  the  grass  and  the  many 
flowers,  particularly  the  innumerable  vio- 
lets; also  about  the  flock  of  goats  and 
sheep  and  a  young  shepherd — all  these  in- 
tensely interested  him.  Violets  were  his 
favorite  flowers,  and  he  joyed  to  hear  how 
they  overspread  the  graves.  He  assured 
me  that  'he  had  already  seemed  to  feel 
the  flowers  growing  over  him.'"  "And 
there  they  do  grow,"  added  Lord  Hough- 
ton many  months  afterwards,  "even  all 
the  winter  long — violets  and  daisies  min- 
gling with  the  fresh  herbage,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Shelley,  'making  one  in  love 
with  death  to  think  that  one  should  be 
buried  in  so  sweet  a  place.'  " 

Sixty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Keats, 
Severn  himself  was  laid  to  rest  by  the 
side  of  the  friend  he  had  loved  so  well 
and  had  never  forgotten. 

Keats  lies  in  the  old  portion  of  the 
Protestant  Cemetery,  very  near  the  en- 
trance. The  monument,  bearing  a  medal- 
lion portrait  of  him,  has  this  inscription  : 

"  This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  a  young  English  poet  who,  on  his 
death-bed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
at  the  malicious  power  of  his  enemies, 
desired  these  words  to  be  engraved  upon 
his  tombstone : 

*  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.' " 


There  are  more  numbers  than  there  are 
houses  in  Rome,  and  almost  as  many 
tablets.  Many  houses  have  two  numbers, 
some  houses  have  three,  and  one  particu- 
lar house  in  the  Via  del  Tritoni  is  distin- 
guished by  no  less  than  six,  tablets  being 
set  up  in  some  instances  to  mark  propri- 
etorship of  the  property,  fire-insurance, 
business  connections,  divine  interposition, 
and  heroic  occupancy,  ail  over  the  same 
front  door.  This,  naturally,  is  confusing. 
Shelley's  house  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
has  two  numbers,  25,  which  shows  that 
it  is  next  door  to  24,  and  366,  in  small 
blue  figures,  the  reason  for  or  the  mean- 
ing of  the  latter  being  unknown  to  any 
person  in  the  neighborhood,  although 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  gas  or  the  wa- 
ter. The  building  has  three  tablets  show- 
ing that  policies  are  placed  upon  it  in  as 
many  hre  companies,  and  innumerable 
commercial  signs;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  explain  that  it  was  once  the  house  of 
Shelley,  as  Mr.  Forbes  declares  it  to  have 
been.  It  stands  north  of  the  house  of 
Keats,  with  which  it  is  almost  identical 
in  architecture,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  famous  steps. 

Shelley  wrote  portions  of  The  Cencismd 
of  Prometheus  Unbound  in  the  Palazzo 
Verospi,  Nos.  373,  374  Via  del  Corso.  It  is 
a  great  building  in  the  busiest  part  of  that 
thoroughfare  —  one  of  the  Great  Streets 
of  the  World — and  a  tablet  recording  Shel- 
ley's association  with  it  was  placed  upon 
its  front  in  the  summer  of  1893. 

Shelley  obtained  these  lodgings  in  the 
Palazzo  Verospi  in  February,  1819,  and 
there,  in  June.,  William  Shelley,  his  son, 
died.  The  child  was  laid  in  the  Protes- 
tant Cemetery,  but  exactly  where  is  un- 
known. The  tombstone  erected  to  his. 
memory  was  placed,  in  the  absence  of  his- 
parents,  over  the  wrong  grave. 

Shelley's  body  was  burned  where  it  was- 
found.  His  ashes  were  brought  to  Rome, 
but  his  heart,  which  the  fire  did  not  con- 
sume, given  by  Edward  John  Trelawney 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  by  him  surrendered 
to  Mrs.  Shelley,  w^as  carried  with  her  lo 
England,  and  is  said  to  be  still  preserved, 
with  other  sacred  relics  of  the  poet  and 
his  wife,  in  Boscombe  Manor,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

The  tomb  of  Shelley  is  in  the  Protestant 
Cemetery,  in  the  upper  or  eastern  part  of 
the  new  ground.  It  bears  the  name,  the 
date  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  the  in- 
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GRAVE  OF  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  WOOLSON 


scription  "  Cor  Cordium"  with  the  lines 
from  The  Tempest: 

"Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

"A  spot  that  touched  me  deeply,"  wrote 
George  Eliot,  in  1860,  "was  Shelley's 
grave.  The  English  Cemetery  in  which 
lie  lies  is  the  most  attractive  burial-place 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  lies  against  the  Old 
City  walls  close  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and 
is  one  of  the  quietest  spots  of  Old  Rome. 
And  there,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
walls  on  one  side,  and  cypresses  on  the 
other,  lies  the  Cor  Cordium,  forever  at  rest 
from  the  unloving  cavillers  of  this  world, 
whether  or  not  he  may  have  entered  on 
other  purifying  struggles  in  some  world 
unseen  by  us.  The  grave  of  Keats  lies 
far  off  from  Shelley's,  unshaded  by  wall 
or  tree.  It  is  painful  to  look  upon,  be- 
cause of  the  inscription  on  the  stone, 
which  makes  him  still  seem  to  speak  in 
bitterness  from  his  tomb." 

Not  far  from  Shelley's  grave,  in  this 
Protestant  Cemetery,  is  that  of  Constance 
Fen i more  Woolson,  who  died  in  Venice  in 
January,  1894,  and  was  buried  here,  at  her 
own  request. 

She  was  preceded,  in  1893,  by  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds,  whose  body  was  carried 
here  by  the  hands  of  loving  friends,  one 
warm  May  morning,  from  the  Hotel  Italio, 
where  he  passed  away  in  peace. 

And  she  was  followed,  in   the  early 


autumn  of  1895, by  William 
Wetmore  Story,  artist  in 
marble  as  well  as  in  words, 
who  lies  with  his  wife  by  the 
side  of  the  ashes  of  Shelley. 
He  lived  for  many  years  in 
the  Barberini  Palace, and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  familiar  figures  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world  of 
art  and  letters  which  lies 
between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  The  mon- 
ument to  Mrs.  Story  was  the 
sculptor's  last  and  perhaps 
his  greatest  work,  certainly 
the  work  in  which  was  put 
the  most  of  his  heart. 

Longfellow's  first  visit  to 
Rome  was  in  the  winter  of 
1828.  In  1869,  almost  half 
a  century  later,  he  wrote: 
"Here  we  are  at  a  new 
hotel  built  in  the  gardens  of  Sal  lust's 
villa,  on  a  spur  of  the  Quirinal,  back  of 
the  Barberini  Palace.  In  the  rear  the 
windows  look  across  the  Campagna  to  the 
Alban  Hills.  In  front  we  have  all  Rome, 
unrolled  like  a  panorama,  and  crowned 
by  St.  Peter's.  ...  I  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow this  gray  rainy  day  [30th  Januarx  ] 
and  see  the  streets  all  mud  and  the  roofs 
all  green  mould  and  the  mist  lying  like  a 
pall  over  the  lower  town.  And  Rome 
seems  to  me  like  King  Lear,  staggering 
in  the  storm  and  crowned  with  weeds. 
But  this  is  altogether  too  fine  writing!" 
The  house  which  he  thus  described  was 
the  Hotel  Costanzo,  now  a  German  Jesuit 
College,  extending  from  No.  5  to  No.  10 
Via  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino. 

"  At  Rome,"  said  Sir  William  Gell, 
"Sir  Walter  [Scott]  found  an  apartment 
provided  for  him  in  the  Casa  Bernini.  .  .  , 
Soon  after  his  arrival  I  took  him  to  St. 
Peter's,  which  he  had  resolved  to  visit 
that  lie  might  see  the  tomb  of  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts."  A  few  days  later  Scott  went 
to  the  Villa  Muti  at  Frascati,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Cardinal  of  York.  He 
Avas  too  feeble  to  see  much  or  to  do  much 
in  Rome.  "I  walk  with  pain,1' he  said, 
"  and  what  we  see  whilst  suffering  makes 
little  impression  on  us."  In  his  Jour- 
nal he  wrote,  on  the  16th  April,  1832: 
"  We  entered  Rome  by  a  gate  renovated 
by  one  of  the  old  Pontiffs,  but  which  I 
forget,  and  so  paraded  the  streets  by  moon- 
light to  discover,  if  possible,  some  appear- 
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ance  of  the  learned  Sir  William 
Gell  or  the  pretty  Mrs.  Ashley. 
At  length  we  found  our  old 
servant,  who  guided  us  to  the 
lodging  taken  by  Sir  William 
Gell,  where  all  was  comforta- 
ble, a  good  fire  included,  which 
our  fatigue  and  the  chilliness 
of  the  night  required.  We 
dispersed  as  soon  as  we  had 
taken  some  food,  wine,  and 
water. 

"We  slept  reasonably,  but 
on  the  next  morning — "  Here 
the  Journal  stops  abruptly, 
and  forever.  Lockhart  be- 
lieved these  to  have  been  the 
last  words  Scott  ever  penned. 
And  they  were  penned  in 
Rome ! 

A  tablet  marks  the  house  of 
Scott,  which  stands  in  the  nar- 
row little  Via  di  Mercede,  not 
far  from  the  General  Post- 
Olfice. 

James  Fen i more  Cooper  first 
entered  Rome  "by  the  Gate  of 
St.  John  "  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
His  earliest  stopping-place  was 
at  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  in  the 
Via  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino, 
but  in  a  short  time  he  occupied 
lodgings  in  the  Via  di  Ripetta. 
He  made  no  notes  of  Rome 
which  are  worthy  of  record. 
He  saw  everything  that  was 
to  be  seen,  he  enjoyed  every- 
thing he  saw,  but  he  left  Rome 
with  little  regret. 

Hans    Christian  Andersen 
made  repeated  visits  to  Rome. 
The  first  was  in  1833,  when  he  ^ 
saw  the  second  funeral  of  Ra- 
phael, and  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Thorwaldsen.  He 
was  here  again  in  1841,  when 
his  birthday  was  celebrated,  and  when 
he  wrote,  in    The  Story  of  My  Life: 
"  Frau  von  Goethe,  who  was  in  Rome, 
and  who  chanced  to  be  living  in  the  very 
house  where  I  brought  my  'Improvisa- 
tor'  into  the  world,  and  made  him  spend 
his  first  years  of  childhood,  sent  me  from 
thence  a  large,  true  Roman  bouquet,  a 
fragrant  mosaic."     In  the  Improvisa- 
tors he  said:   "Whoever  lias  been  in 
Rome  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Piazza 
Barberini,  in  the  great  square,  with  the 
beautiful  fountain  where  the  Tritons  etup- 
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ty  the  spouting  conch-shell,  from  which 
the  water  springs  upwards  many  feet. 
Whoever  has  not  been  there  knows  it,  at 
all  events,  from  the  copperplate  engrav- 
ings; only  it  is  a  pity  that  in  these  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Felice  is 
not  given — that  tall  corner  house,  where 
the  water  pours  through  three  pipes  out 
of  the  wall  into  the  Stone  basin.  That 
house  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  me;  for 
it  was  there  that  I  ['The  Improvisatore '] 
was  born." 

This  house,  Nos.  1  and  2  Piazza  Barber- 
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ini,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square 
and  the  Via  Sistina — once  Via  Felice— is 
still  pointed  out  by  a  few  old  friends,  who 
still  remember  Andersen  as  living-  in  it 
himself.  He  is  said  to  have  occupied 
rooms  on  the  second  story;  and  his  win- 
dows, on  the  floor  above  the  little  bal- 
cony, looked  out  upon  the  Fountain  of 
the  Triton  and  his  attending  dolphins. 
The  beautiful  old  fountain  on  the  side  of 
this  house  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
From  its  three  pipes  flowed,  free  to  all,  in 
Andersen's  time,  and  long  before,  the  de- 
licious Acqua  Felice. 

In  1861  Andersen  wrote,  "In  the  old 
Cafe  Grasce  I  got  apartments  for  myself 
and  my  young  travelling  companion,  and 
now  we  went  out  into  the  great  city,  so 
familiar  and  so  homelike."  The  Caffe 
Greco  is  at  No.  86  Via  Condotti. 

In  What  I  Remember,  T.  A.  Trollope 
wrote:  ''In  the  autumn  of  1847  my  mo- 
ther and  I  went  to  pass  the  winter  in  Rome. 
Our  apartment  was  in  a  small  palazzo  in 
that  part  of  the  Via  Quattro  della  Fontane 
which  is  now  situated  between  the  Via 
Nazionale  and  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  to  the  left  of  one  going  tow- 
ards the  latter.  ...  It  was  a  very  com- 
fortable apartment,  roomy,  sunny,  and 
quiet.  It  exists  still  [1888J,  though  some- 
what modernized  in  outward  appearance, 
and  is,  I  think,  the  second  after  one  going 
towards  S.  Maria  Maggiore  has  crossed 
the  new  Via  Nazionale." 

Trollope  finally  settled  in  Rome  in  1873, 
and  remained  here  for  some  fourteen 
years, — living  first  in  the  Via  Rosella,  op- 
posite the  Scotch  College;  then  at  No.  9 
Via  S.  Susanna;  and  later  in  the  Via  Na- 
zionale, in  a  house  originally  numbered 
367,  and  afterwards  213.  This  last  house 
remains  unchanged  in  1896. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1847  Mrs.  Jame- 
son lodged  at  No.  53  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Her  niece,  and  companion,  wrote:  "Our 
rooms  were  over  Spithover's  shop,  with 
little  balconied  windows  looking  out  over 
all  the  amusing  scenes  in  the  Piazza,  the 
sparkling  of  the  great  fountain,  and  the 
picturesque  figures,  models,  and  contadini 
that  group  themselves  upon  the  Spanish 
Steps.  .  .  .  Her  life  in  Rome  was  a  very 
pleasant  one  while  undisturbed  by  all  [do- 
mestic] agitations.  As  she  herself  wrote, 
she  went  nowhere  unconnected  with  her 
present  labors  [The  Sacred  and  Legen- 
dary Art],  unless  it  were  occasionally  for 
a  long  drive,  after  the  day's  toil  might  be 


considered  as  over,  away  into  the  Cam- 
pagna."  In  March,  1847,  Mrs.  Jameson 
said:  "I  have  very  pleasant  soirees  on 
Sunday  evenings,  which  are  liked;  but 
my  room  is  so  small  that  I  cannot  have 
above  twenty  people,  and  I  give  them 
only  tea."  She  left  Rome  after  Easter, 
not  to  return  until  1857. 

We  find  her  once  more  in  Rome  in 
1859,  when  she  lived  on  the  third  floor  of 
an  ancient  four-storied  house,  No.  176  Via 
di  Ripetta,  "  close  by  the  Tiber  side  of  the 
Palazzo  Borghese."  Here  she  met  Gibson 
the  sculptor,  the  Storys,  Miss  Hosmei — 
who  pointed  out  her  windows  to  the  pres- 
ent writer  —  and  the  Hawthornes.  She 
went  to  Florence  in  the  spring,  and  she 
never  saw  Rome  again.  Hawthorne  re- 
corded, in  his  Italian  Note  Books,  that 
"  Mrs.  Jameson  lived  on  the  first  piano 
of  an  old  palazzo  on  the  Via  di  Ripetta, 
nearly  opposite  the  ferry  way  across  the 
Tiber,  and  affording  a  pleasant  view  of 
the  yellow  river  and  the  green  bank  and 
fields  on  the  other  side." 

Mr.  Norton  prints  none  of  the  letters  of 
Lowell  written  during  his  visit  to  Italy  in 
1852,  when  he  lost  a  little  son  in  Rome; 
but  in  1874  Lowell  spent  a  fortnight  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Story  in  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini;  and  in  1881  he  was  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol.  "My  windows,"  he  said,  "look 
out  on  one  side  towards  the  Barberini, 
and  on  the  other  towards  the  old  Triton; 
the  weather  is  fine  as  fine  can  be,  and  I  do 
nothing  with  commendable  assiduity — 
thawing  myself  out  in  the  sun  like  a  win- 
ter fly,  .  .  .  The  only  costumes  left  now 
are  on  the  brazen-faced  models,  and  one 
sees  below — what  ?  Those  hateful  boots 
with  high  heels  in  the  midst  of  the  sole, 
on  which  they  totlle  about  as  on  peg-tops. 
When  I  wTas  first  here  every  peasant  wo- 
man wore  sandals.  I  always  hated  those 
eternal  representations  of  women  with 
dirty  towels  on  their  heads,  which  ex- 
press the  highest  aspiration  and  convic- 
tion of  modern  art — but  this  is  like  the 
cloven  hoof." 

In  January,  1854,  Mrs.  Browning  wrote 
from  "43  Via  di  Bocca  di  Leone,  3d  piano. 
We  have  pleasant  music  at  Mrs.  Sartoris's 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  have  Fanny 
Kemble  come  in  to  talk  to  us,  with  the 
doors  shut,  we  three  together.  This  is 
pleasant.  If  anybody  wants  small-talk 
by  handfuls,  of  glittering  dust  swept  out 
of  salons,  here's  Mr.  Thackeray  besides  !" 
Later  she  wrote:  "We  have  met  Lock- 
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hart,  and  my  husband  sees  a  good  deal  of 
him.  Robert  went  down  to  the  sea-side 
on  a  day's  excursion  with  him  and  the 
Sartorises — and,  I  hear,  found  favor  in  his 
sight.  Said  the  critic,  '  I  like  Browning — 
be  isn't  at  all  like  a  damned  literary  man  !' 
That's  a  compliment,  I  believe!" 

Mrs.  Ritchie  possesses  a  letter  written 
by  Mrs.  Browning  to  Thackeray  dated 
4 1 28  Via  del  Tri  ton  i ,  Rome,  13th  A  pri  1,"  bul 


unfortunately  without  the  year.  In  her 
liecords  of  Browning  she  writes  :  "In 
the  winter  of  1853-54  we  [the  Thackerays] 
lived  in  Rome,  in  the  Vi;i  del  (  Jroce,  and 
the  Brownings  lived  in  the  Bocca  di  Le- 
one, hard  by.  The  evenings  our  father 
dined  away  from  home,  our  old  donna 
would  conduct  us  to  our  tranquil  dissipa- 
tions, through  the  dark  streets,  past  the 
swinging  lamps,  up  and  down  the  black 
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stone  staircases;  and  very  often  we  spent 
an  evening  with  Mrs.  Browning  in  her 
qniet  room,  while  Mr.  Browning  was  out 
visiting  some  of  the  many  friends  who 
were  assembled  in  Rome  that  year." 

The  Via  di  Bocca  di  Leone  is  a  narrow 
street,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Brownings, 
pointed  out  by  Miss  Hosmer,  who  knew 
them  there,  had  but  little  sun  in  the  front, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  rear  was  warmer 
and  more  cheerful.  Later  they  were  at 
No.  113 — now  No.  37 — Via  del  Tritone, 
as  Miss  Hosmer  remembers,  in  a  house 
very  much  changed  since  their  occupancy 
of  it.  The  street  has  been  renumbered, 
in  a  most  confusing  way;  and  both  the 
old  and  the  new  numbers  are  still  to  be 
seen;  the  old  are  in  red  figures;  the  new 
are  in  figures  cut  into  the  houses  them- 
selves. 

A  favorite  stopping-place  of  Thackeray 
was  the  Hotel  Inghilterra,  a  hostelry  still 
standing,  and  unchanged,  in  the  Via  di 
Bocca  di  Leone.  And  here  he  is  said  to 
have  written  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  for 
Mr.  Story's  little  daughter,  reading  it  to 
her,  chapter  by  chapter,  as  it  was  com- 
posed. 

"At  seven  o'clock,"  said  Hawthorne, 
22d  May,  1858,  "  we  went  by  invitation  to 
take  tea  with  Miss  Bremer.  After  much 
search,  and  lumbering  up  two  or  three 
staircases  in  vain,  and  at  last  going  about 
in  a  strange  circuity,  we  found  her  in  a 
small  chamber  of  a  large  old  building 
situated  a  little  way  from  the  brow  of  the 
Tarpeian  Rock.  It  was  the  tiniest  and 
humblest  domicile  that  I  have  seen  in 
Rome,  just  large  enough  to  hold  her  nar- 
row bed,  her  tea  table,  and  a  table  cov- 
ered with  books  —  photographs  of  Roman 
ruins — and  some  pages  written  by  herself. 
I  wonder  whether  she  is  poor.  Probably 
so;  for  she  told  us  that  her  expense  of 
living  here  is  only  five  pauls  a  day.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  as  the  day  declined  there  had 
been  the  most  beautiful  view  over  the 
Campagna  from  one  of  her  windows; 
and  from  the  other,  looking  towards  St. 
Peter's,  the  broad  gleam  of  a  mildly  glori- 
ous sunset.  ...  In  the  garden  beneath  her 
window,  verging  upon  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
there  was  shrubbery  and  one  large  tree, 
softening  the  brow  of  the  famous  preci- 
pice clown  which  the  Old  Romans  used  to 
fling  their  traitors,  or  sometimes  indeed 
their  patriots." 

When  Motley  first  came  to  Rome  he 
lived  in  the  Palazzo  Bernini,  No.  151  Via 


del  Corso.  Later  and  longer,  he  lived  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Zuccari, 
No.  64  Via  Sistina.  In  1858  he  wrote  to 
his  mother:  "  We  are  now  in  very  com- 
fortable lodgings  on  the  Corso,  about  op- 
posite the  Church  of  S.  Carlo,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  remember  it.  We  are  on  the  third 
floor.  ...  I  have  a  good  room  for  my  study, 
and  I  am  hard  at  work.  I  began  my  first 
volume  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  hope 
to  have  it  done  by  April. ...  I  have  to 
spread  myself  over  a  wide  surface,  for 
after  the  death  of  William  the  Silent  the 
history  of  the  province  becomes,  for  a 
time,  swTallowed  up  in  the  general  current 
of  European  history.  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  that  it  loses  its  importance.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Netherlands  question  be- 
comes the  great  question  of  history." 

George  Eliot  and  Lewes  first  saw  Rome 
in  the  spring  of  1860.  According  to  her 
own  statement  she  lived  at  "the  Hotel 
Inghilterra  in  the  Stracla  Babuino,"  which 
leads  directly  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  but  as  the  Hotel 
d'Amerique  was  in  this  street,  and  the 
Hotel  Inghilterra  in  another  part  of  the 
town,  she  must  have  confused  the  names. 
The  Amerique  was  the  building  now  num- 
bered 78  and  79  Via  del  Babuino,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a  hotel.  Old  friends  of  hers 
still  remember  her  at  this  house. 

"Discontented  with  our  little  room  at 
an  extravagant  height  of  stairs  and 
price,"  she  wrote,  "we  found,  and  took, 
lodgings  the  next  day  in  the  Corso,  op- 
posite S.  Carlo,  with  a  well  -  mannered 
Frenchman  and  his  little  dark  Italian 
wife  —  and  so  felt  ourselves  settled  for 
a  month."  "Yesterday"  (3d  April),  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Congreve,  "was  taken  up 
with  seeing  ceremonies,  or  rather  waiting 
for  them.  I  knelt  down  to  receive  the 
Pope's  blessing,  remembering  what  Pius 
VII.  said  to  the  soldier — that  one  would 
never  be  the  worse  for  the  blessing  of  an 
old  man." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cross  recorded  in  his  Life  of 
George  Eliot  that  he  first  met  that  lady 
in  May,  1869,  at  the  Hotel  Minerva  here 
where  Lewes  had  taken  rooms.  And  he 
speaks  of  "  the  low,  deep,  earnest  musical 
tones  of  her  voice,  of  the  fine  brows  with 
the  abundant  auburn-brown  hair  framing 
them,  of  the  long  head  broadening  at  the 
back,  of  the  gray  -  blue  eyes,  constantly 
changing  in  expression,  but  always  with 
a  very  loving,  almost  deprecating  look  at 
the  lady  with  whom  she  was  speaking,  of 
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the  finely  formed,  thin,  transparent  hands, 
and  a  whole  Wesen  that  seemed  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  everything  one  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  author  of  Romola." 

The  Hotel  Minerva  is  No.  69  Piazza 
della  Minerva. 

"  We  spent  three  delightful  winters  in 
Rome,"  says  Locker-Lampson,  "arriving 
at  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  No.  31,  on  the 
29th  December,  1861 ;  at  No.  103  Via  de1 
Due  Macelli  on  the  17th  December,  1862; 
and  lastly,  at  No.  43  Via  di  Bocca  di 
Leone  2°  p°  (I  specify  it  all  with  amorous 
precision)  on  the  17th  November,  1866." 
But  he  specifies  nothing  of  the  life  he 
lived  here,  except  a  list  of  the  persons  he 
met  and  the  fact  that,  for  a  portion  of  the 
time,  he  "filled  the  high  office  of  warden 
to  the  Episcopal  church  immediately"  out- 
side the  Porta  del  Popolo." 

Lord  Houghton  lived  at  No.  8  Via  S. 
Basilio,  in  a  house  later  the  residence  of 
George  P.  Marsh.  Afterwards  he  was  a 
guest  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  in  the  Piaz- 
za di  Spagna. 

George  P.  Marsh  dwelt  at  No.  8  Via 
S.  Basilio,  on  the  floor  above  the  ground- 
floor.  Later  he  lived  in  the  Piazza  dell1 
Esquilino,  in  the  house  where  are  now 
displayed  the  arms  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public; and  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  residence  in  Rome  he  had  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  near  the  Via  Nazionale. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  Ceme- 
tery in  1882. 

The  only  picture  Dean  Stanley  gave  of 
his  personal  experiences  in  Rome  is  in  a 
letter  written  in  October,  1866,  from  51 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  "We  have  moved 
here,"  he  wrote,  "from  our  hotel.  The 
Gladstones  were  so  kindly  urgent  about 
it,  and  the  advantages  of  the  situation 
so  great,  that  we  determined  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  it  completely  answers. 
They  are  on  the  second,  we  on  the  third 
floor.  The  dining-room  is  on  the  third 
floor,  and  we  have  hitherto  always  dined 
together.  This  is  the  only  time  when  we 
necessarily  meet;  but  very  pleasant  it  is. 
He  [Gladstone]  is  so  extremely  enjoying 
his  liberty."  That  the  gentle  Dean  en- 
joyed his  own  liberty  extremely  during 
his  stay  in  Rome  is  evident  in  everything 
he  wrote  about  it  to  his  friends  at  home. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  rested  in  the  winter 
of  1868-9.  between  her  Bits  of  Travel,  at 
No.  155  Via  della  Quattro  Fontane — "just 
opposite  the  Barberini,  on  the  corner  oppo- 


site Miss  Hosmer's  house.  Think  of  that ! 
Aren't  we  in  luck  ?"  she  wrote  to  her 
"Dear  Souls  "  at  home.  "The  rooms  are 
charming — a  parlor  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner, two  windows;  a  dining-room,  two 
bedrooms,  and  such  a  kitchen,  resplendent 
with  copper." 

Louisa  Alcott  occupied,  in  the  winter 
of  1870-71,  an  apartment  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Via  S.  Nicola  da  To- 
lentino  and  the  Piazza  Barberini;  and  it 
must  have  been  an  awkward  address  to 
put  on  the  visiting-cards  they  had  to 
leave,  no  doubt,  as  is  the  Roman  way, 
upon  every  person  they  wished  to  have 
call  upon  them.  It  takes  a  month  or  two 
in  Rome  to  master  the  etiquette  of  calls 
and  of  cards,  and  even  then  the  stranger 
is  apt  to  leave  the  wrong  card  and  to 
make  the  wrong  call.  But  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Alcotts.  Their  house, 
an  old,  tumble-down,  two-and-a-half-sto- 
ried edifice,  was  taken  to  pieces,  in  self- 
defence,  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  a  fine, 
square,  many- windowed,  modern  build- 
ing now  occupies  its  site.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  she  wrote,  in  her  Journal :  "  In 
Rome;  and  felt  as  if  I  had  been  there  be- 
fore, and  knew  all  about  it.  Always  de- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  sin,  dirt,  and  gen- 
eral decay  of  all  things.  Not  well ;  so 
saw  things  through  blue  glasses.  .  .  .  Our 
apartment  in  Piazza  Barberini  was  warm 
and  cozy;  and  I  thanked  Heaven  for  it, 
as  it  rained  for  two  months,  and  my  first 
view  most  of  the  time  was  the  poor  Triton 
with  an  icicle  on  his  nose."  The  next 
year,  still  in  Rome,  she  wrote,  "Began 
to  write  a  new  book,  Little  Men,  that 

John's  death  may  not  leave  A  and  the 

dear  little  boys  in  want." 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  once  had  rooms 
in  the  house  where  lodged  Miss  Alcott. 

On  the  22d  November,  1870,  Mary  How- 
itt  wrote  to  her  (laughter,  "We  are  loca- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  at  a  corner  of  four  converging 
streets,  each  visibly  terminating  by  an 
historic  monument."  Later  she  wrote. 
"We  are  located  in  charming  new  quar 
ters — in  the  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana."  In 
1871  they  were  in  the  Via  Sistina,  No. 
55.  "Looking  up  the  street,"  she  said, 
"the  piazza  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti  im- 
mediately opens  before  us,  with  the  dis- 
tant heights  of  Monte  Mario,  where  the 
sun  now  sets  and  the  evening  skies  are 
beautiful.  Just  opposite  to  us  is  the  old 
palace  of  some  Queen  of  Poland,  a  rather 
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dingy-looking1  place,  with  traces  of  grand- 
eur about  it.  It  forms  a  division  between 
the  Via  Sistina  and  the  Via  Gregorian;*, 
which,  unite  in  the  piazza.""  Here  Wil- 
liam Howitt  died  in  1879. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Howitt 
moved  for  a  few  weeks  into  apartments 


at  No.  86  Via  Sistina. 
In  1887  she  wrote  from 
No.  38  Via  Gregorian  a, 
"We  are  in  what  was 
Miss  Charlotte  Gush- 
man's  Roman  home." 
And  here  she  died  in 
January  of  the  next 
year.  She  was  buried 
in  the  Protestant  Cem- 
etery by  her  husband's 
side. 

Hawthorne  has  told 
the  story  of  his  life  in 
Rome  very  thoroughly 
in  his  Italian  Note 
Books,  which,  if  they 
were  but  properly  in- 
4t  dexed,  would  be  the  best 

guides    to   Rome  ever 
published.    They  should 
|  -  be  read  before  one  goes 

to  Rome,  while  one  is  in 
.,f  Rome,  and  after  one  has 

leftRome;  and  then  they 
should  be  read  again 
and  again.  And  The 
Marble  Faun  should  re- 
ceive the  same  close  and 
studious  attention. 

Two  of  Hawthorne's 
dwelling-places  in  Rome 
are  still  remembered  by 
some  of  his  old  friends 
here;  and  there  is  a 
pleasant  tradition,  un- 
verified, however,  by 
anything  recorded  in  his 
Journals  or  his  Letters, 
that  he  at  one  time  oc- 
cupied the  rooms  with 
the  balcony  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the 
Via  Sistina  and  the  Pi- 
azza Barberini,  directly 
beneath  what  was  once 
the  home  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen. 

From  No.  37  Palazzo 
Larazani,  Via  di  Porta 
Pinciana,  24th  January, 
1858,  he  wrote:  "After 
a  day  or  two  we  settled  ourselves  in  a 
suite  of  ten  rooms,  comprehending  one 
flat,  on  what  is  called  the  second  piano 
of  this  house.    The  rooms  thus  far  have 
been  very  uncomfortable,  it  being  im- 
possible to  warm  them  by  means  of  the 
dee}),  old-fashioned,  artificial  fireplaces, 
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unless  we  had  the  great  logs  of  a  New- 
England  forest  to  burn  in  them,  so  I  have 
sat  in  my  corner  by  the  fireside  with  more 
clothes  on  than  I  ever  wore  before,  and 
my  thickest  great-coat  over  all." 

The  Hawthornes,  having  spent  some 
time  in  Florence,  came  back  to  Rome  in 
October,  1858,  and  they  lived,  until  they 
left  Italy  in  the  month  of  May,  1859,  at 
No.  68  Piazza  Poli.  "We  have  the  snug- 
gest little  suite  of  apartments  in  Rome. 
Seven  rooms,  including  an  antechamber; 
and  though  the  stairs  are  exceedingly 
narrow,  there  is  really  a  carpet  on  them 
— a  civilized  comfort  of  which  the  proud- 
est palaces  in  the  Eternal  City  cannot 
boast.  The  stairs  are  very  steep,  how- 
ever, and  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  of 
us  broke  our  noses  on  them.  .  .  .  Our  win- 
dows here  look  out  on  a  small  and  rather 
quiet  piazza,  with  an  immense  palace  on 
the  left  hand,  and  a  smaller  yet  statelier 
one  on  the  right;  and  just  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  leading-  out  of  our  piazza 
is  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  of  which  I  can 
hear  the  plash  in  the  evening,  when  other 
sounds  are  hushed." 

The  Piazza  Poli  house  is  no  longer 
standing.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
what  seems  to  be  the  Sunday-school  room, 
or  offices,  of  the  Methodist  church,  Nos.  2 
and  3  Via  Poli.  The  entire  appearance 
of  that  particular  quarter  of  the  town  has 
been  changed. 

Here  it  was  that  The  Marble  Faun, 
that  famous  romance  which  the  English 
for  some  unknown  reason  call  Transfor- 
mation, was  conceived ;  and  Hawthorne's 
own  identification  of  the  Marble  Faun  it- 
self will  interest  many  of  its  admirers. 

In  1860  he  wrote  to  Henry  Bright: 
"You  will  not  find  any  photograph  nor 
(so  far  as  I  am  aware)  any  engraving  of 
the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  There  are  pho- 
tographs, stereoscopic  and  otherwise,  of 
another  Faun  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  hero  of  my  romance,  although 
only  an  inferior  repetition  of  it.  My 
Faun  is  in  the  Capitol;  the  other  in  the 
Vatican.  The  genuine  statue  has  never 
been  photographed,  on  account,  I  suppose, 
of  its  standing  in  a  bad  light.  The  pho- 
tographs of  the  Vatican  Faun  supply  its 
place  very  well,  except  as  to  the  face, 
which  is  very  inferior." 

Hawthorne,  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
painted  the  picture  of  Hilda's  Tower  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  romance.  "Con- 
nected with  this  old  tower,"  he  said,  "  is 
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a  legend  which  we  cannot  pause  here  to 
tell;  but  for  centuries  a  lamp  has  been 
burning  before  the  Virgin's  image,  at 
noon,  at  midnight,  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
twenty-four;  and  must  be  kept  burning 
forever,  as  long  as  the  tower  shall  stand; 
or  else  the  tower  itself,  the  palace,  and 
whatever  estate  belongs  to  it  shall  pass 
from  its  hereditary  possessor,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  ancient  vow,  and  become 
the  property  of  the  Church." 

The  Church  is  not  so  powerful  in  Rome 
as  it  was  in  1859,  when  Hawthorne  wrote, 
but  the  lamp  still  burns,  and  the  legend 
which  he  could  not  pause  to  tell  in  The 
Marble  Fann  he  has  told  in  his  Note 
Book,  and  it  is  well  worth  repeating  here 
in  full:  "Mr.  [Cephas  G-.]  Thompson  took 
me  into  the  Via  Portoghese,  and  showed 
me  an  old  palace,  above  which  rose — not 
a  very  customary  feature  of  the  architect- 
ure of  Rome — a  tall,  battlemented  tower. 
At  one  angle  of  the  tower  we  saw  a  shrine 
of  the  Virgin,  with  a  lamp  and  all  the  ap- 
pendages of  those  numerous  shrines  which 
we  see  at  the  street  corners,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  places  about  the  city.  Three  or 
four  centuries  ago  this  palace  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  nobleman  who  had  an  only  son 
and  a  large  pet  monkey,  and  one  day  the 
monkey  caught  the  infant  up  and  clam- 
bered to  this  lofty  turret,  and  sat  there 
with  him  in  his  arms,  grinning  and  chat- 
tering like  the  Devil  himself.  The  father 
was  in  despair,  but  was  afraid  to  pursue 
the  monkey  lest  he  should  fling  down  the 
child  from  the  height  of  the  towrer  and 
make  his  escape.  At  last  he  vowed  that 
if  the  boy  were  safely  restored  to  him  he 
would  build  a  shrine  at  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  and  cause  it  to  be  kept  as  a  sacred 
place  forever.  By-and-by  the  monkey 
came  down,  and  deposited  the  child  on 
the  ground;  the  father  fulfilled  his  vow, 
built  the  shrine,  and  made  it  obligatory 
on  all  future  possessors  of  the  place  to 
keep  the  lamp  burning  before  it." 

Hilda's  Tower  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
well  worth  a  visit  for  its  own  sake.  It 
stands,  in  its  square  and  rugged  solidity, 
two  stories  above  the  large  house  of  which 
it  forms  a  corner.  A  fine  old  project  i  og 
gateway  leads  into  a  small  court-yard, 
which,  when  the  present  pilgrim  last  saw 
it,  one  Christmas  Eve,  had  never  a  dove, 
but  was  occupied  by  dism.i  1  chickens  and 
dismal  children,  and  ragged  clothes  hung 
out  to  dry.  It  can  be  found  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  Rome  of  to-day,  in 
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the  short  little  Via  Portoghese,  west  of 
the  Corso;  and  one  wonders,  as  one  goes 
toward  it  by  a  most  winding  route  from 
"The  Strangers' Quarter,"  or  from  theQui- 
rinal  Hill,  how  Hilda  or  Hawthorne  came 
upon  it  at  all.  The  little  shrine  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  lamp  which  illumines  it 
so  faintly  at  night  can  easily  be  seen 
from  the  street.  The  people  of  its  neigh- 
borhood who  gaze  upon  it  know,  and  care, 


more  about  the  legend  of  the  baby  and 
the  monkey  than  they  do  about  the  story 
which  Hawthorne  so  touchingly  told ;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the  Liter- 
ary Landmarks  of  Rome  to-day;  and  it 
seems  particularly  fitting  that  American 
and  English  readers  should  say,  in  these 
pages,  "good-night"  to  Rome  by  the  light 
of  the  lantern  dimly  burning  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Hilda's  Tower. 


JOHN  MURRELL  AND  HIS  CLAN. 

BY  MARTHA  McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


CIVILIZATION  has  made  no  advance 
more  picturesque  than  when  it  crept 
over  the  farther  hills  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  to  occupy  and  possess  the  rich  south- 
lying  interior  valleys.  Its  tide  was  a  hu- 
man stream,  slowly  rising,  ever  strength- 
ening, whose  first  thin  wave,  as  well  as 
some  later  ones,  held  a  large  potentiality 
of  outlawry. 

To  comprehend  how  large,  one  must  go 
back  to  the  settlement  of  the  Virginia 
plantations.  Though  the  leading  colo- 
nists were  in  the  main  of  gentle  blood, 
there  was  an  under  element  more  numer- 
ous. It  was  made  up  largely  of  assigned 
servants,  who  had  been  convicted,  and 
sold  for  terms  of  years  varying  with  their 
offences.  Besides,  there  were  evil-doers, 
as  yet  unwhipped  of  justice,  seeking  a  safe 
hiding  -  place  in  the  wilderness.  Many 
such  agreed  with  the  plantation- owners 
to  work  their  passage  over.  Tradition 
has  it  that  not  a  few  followers  of  Eng- 
land's famous  gentlemen  of  the  road 
came  to  Virginia  when  the  hue-and-cry 
after  men  of  their  kidney  grew  hotter 
than  was  comfortable. 

Among  the  assigned  servants,  those 
under  life  sentences  in  most  cases  ran 
away  out  of  hand  before  they  had  been 
many  years  in  service.  Along  with  home- 
bred evil-doers,  they  fled  southward  into 
North  Carolina,  then  a  waste  wholly  un- 
colonized,  or  westward  to  the  mountains, 
where,  if  the  law  reached,  its  arm  was  ut- 
terly powerless.  Hence  came  Carolina's 
dispraiseful  synonym,  "Rogues'  Harbor." 
Hence,  too,  the  wide,  the  tremendous  dif- 
ference— a  difference  as  sharp  to-day  as 
two  hundred  years  ago  —  between  the 
mountaineers  in  bulk  and  the  men  of  the 
lowlands. 


Women  were  transported  as  well  as 
men.  The  runagates  had  wives  in  many 
cases.  If  they  had  not,  they  managed  to 
get  them  from  among  the  dregs  of  free 
folk.  A  few  married  Indians;  now  and 
then  one  got  a  gypsy  lass — for  even  thus 
early  the  nomad  race  was  here.  More 
rarely  one  among  them  took  a  wife  of 
African  blood.  It  is  a  most  curious  ra- 
cial study  to  trace  the  blood-lines  of  the 
mountaineer  and  the  Cracker,  and  finding 
them  identical  as  they  are  various,  to  note 
what  change  environment  has  wrought. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  Crack- 
er— stunted,  feeble,  clay-eating,  all  com- 
pact of  laziness  and  low  cunning.  He  is 
the  product  of  the  piny  lowlands.  The 
mountains  bred  from  the  same  elements  a 
race  of  Ishmaels.  Lean,  tall,  wiry,  deep- 
chested,  thin  in  the  flank,  with  the  eye  of 
a  hawk,  swift  and  sure  of  foot,  they  were 
as  unlike  the  sand-hillers  as  could  be, 
save  in  that  they  had  the  same  sour 
hatred  of  those  better  placed  in  life,  and 
the  same  nomad  instinct.  Both  were 
born  "movers,"  particularly  the  hill  folk, 
after  more  reputable  settlers  had  entered 
in  to  possess  the  rich  cove  lands,  driving 
them  high  and  ever  higher  among  the 
Balds. 

A  beautiful  wild  world  it  was  that  they 
came  to  when  they  got  beyond  the  Cum- 
berland, the  most  westerly  mountain 
range.  A  land  of  streams  and  forests 
and  rich  savannas,  where  the  cane  grew 
taller  than  a  man  on  horseback,  and  so 
thick  that  to  pass  through  it  a  road  must 
be  hewn  in  its  waving  green.  Farmers 
and  planters  swarming  over  the  moun- 
tains were  eager  to  take  ownership  of  the 
cane  country — which  is  to-day  the  blue- 
grass  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North 
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Alabama.  Not  so  the  mountaineer  and 
the  sand-hiller.  They  squatted  along* 
the  streams  or  in  the  hills,  where  timber 
was  plenty,  and  water  to  be  had  for  lying 
down  to  drink  it  out  of  scooped  palms. 
For  the  most  part  the  men  hunted  or  fish- 
ed, though  many  of  them  made  some  pre- 
tence to  a  trade — blacksmithing,  farriery, 
or  timber- working.  Such  as  had  some 
element  of  fixity  set  up  houses  of  call 
along  the  "traces,"  as  the  routes  blazed 
through  the  wilderness  were  called.  The 
men  among  them  affected  a  sullen  famil- 
iarity with  their  neighbors  of  higher  de- 
gree, and  swore  great  oaths  over  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  approach  to  sociability 
between  their  wives  and  daughters  and 
those  whom  they  called  disdainfully,  as 
their  remote  ancestors  had  called  in  good 
faith,  "the  quality." 

In  the  first  years  of  this  century  all 
the  Western  world  was  rife  with  tales  of 
outlawry.  That  is  inevitable  when  one 
considers  that  at  no  other  time  and  place 
have  outlaws  had  such  opportunity. 
Though  trade  in  the  sparse  settlements 
was  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  barter — 
men  of  substance  went  sometimes  two 
years  without  seeing  a  dollar — other  men 
with  fat  money -belts  were  continually 
journeying  to  and  fro.  It  was  the  only 
way,  indeed,  that  a  debt  could  be  dis- 
charged or  an  investment  made.  And 
plenty  of  rich  seaboard  planters,  with  no 
mind  to  leave  home  themselves,  sent 
their  money  by  sure  hands  to  buy  land 
in  the  rich  new  country.  A  little  later 
they  sent  out  gangs  of  slaves  to  turn  the 
land  into  plantations  for  their  younger 
sons  and  their  daughters.  The  idea  of 
primogeniture  was  strong  among  them 
long  after  the  thing  was  legally  abol- 
ished. 

Then,  too,  traders  of  every  sort  carried 
cash.  So  did  the  gamblers  of  that  day, 
the  flat-boat  men  —  most  of  all,  the  land- 
speculators  hovering  in  the  wake  of  the 
government  survey.  Banks  there  were 
none,  nor  postal  service,  nor  common  car- 
riers of  any  sort.  When  a  stage  line  was 
established  from  Lexington,  by  way  of 
Nashville,  on  to  New  Orleans,  it  was  look- 
ed upon  by  those  primitive  folk  much  as 
was  the  first  railway  to  the  Pacific. 

That  came  very  much  later — long  after 
the  battle  which  made  Old  Hickory  Pre- 
sident. In  the  earlier  epoch  gentlemen 
rode  well  horsed  and  armed,  with  a  ser- 
vant, also  armed,  at  the  back,  and  saddle- 


bags full  of  clothes  and  provisions  slung 
behind  each.  Ordinary  travellers  rode 
by  twos  and  threes,  and  kept  ware  of 
such  strangers  as  overtook  them  on  the 
road.  They  had  heard  of  men  falling 
into  discourse  with  a  chance  passer,  and 
riding  on  with  him  into  mystery  impene- 
trable ;  of  other  and  rarer  men,  who, 
finding  themselves  in  deadly  peril,  had 
been  saved  by  the  speed  and  stay  of  their 
horses ;  of  yet  others,  known  to  have 
much  money  about  them,  whom  it  seemed 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed,  how 
and  where  no  man  could  say. 

It  came  to  be  whispered  fearfully  that 
some  of  the  tavern-keepers  might  say,  if 
only  they  would.  Word  went  about  cau- 
tiously, too,  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
organization  among  the  thieves  and  cut- 
throats. That  made  honest  men  all  the 
more  careful  to  bridle  the  tongue.  No- 
body knew  such  things  certainly;  besides, 
the  country  was  growing  at  a  great  rate 
and  the  law  taking  hold.  So,  except  for 
an  occasional  hanging  after  some  patent 
instance  of  horse-thievery,  or  conviction 
of  some  person  found  unlawfully  seized 
and  possessed  of  what  was  notoriously 
another's  property,  those  gentlemen  the 
road-agents  had  it  pretty  much  as  they 
chose. 

There  were  leaders  among  them — pal- 
try fellows  satisfied  to  hold  sway  over  a 
dozen  or  twenty  cutpurses.  A  few  of  the 
tavern-keepers  were  of  larger  mind,  in 
that  they  held  relations  with  several  of 
the  bands.  That  was  as  much  a  matter 
of  necessity  as  of  shrewdness  or  enter- 
prise. What  the  tavern-keepers  wanted 
was  somebody  to  dispose  of  strange 
horses  whose  presence  might  arouse  awk- 
ward questioning.  It  was  manifestly  haz- 
ardous to  give  over  such  an  animal  to 
men  whose  local  habitat  was  the  same 
as  that  from  which  his  late  owner  had 
come.  The  tavern  -  keeper  wisely  sent 
him  another  way.  There  was,  besides,  a 
certain  freemasonry  among  the  bands. 
They  had  all  a  common  signal — a  pecul- 
iar flirt  of  three  left  fingers, which  is  said 
to  have  come  down  from  the  times  of 
Jack  Sheppard.  Thus  a  subtle  loose- 
woven  criminality  came  to  pervade  the 
wide  region,  wherein  Saxon  energy  con- 
joined to  African  muscle  was  working 
an  almost  riotous  prosperity. 

Outlawry  was  ripe  for  a  leader,  and  the 
leader  came.  He  was  John  A.  Murrell, 
the  famous  "land  pirate,"  and  as  truly  a 
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pirate  as  ever  sailed  under  the  black  flag-. 
He  was  born  in  Williamson  County, Ten- 
nessee, some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  "My  father,"  he  said  of 
himself,  "was  a  poor  man,  but  honest— 
and  I  think  the  less  of  him  for  it.  But 
my  mother  was  the  true  grit — she  came 
of  mountain  stock,  and  taught  all  her 
children  to  steal  by  the  time  they  could 
think.  Whatever  we  stole  she  hid  for  us, 
and  dared  my  father  to  touch  us  for  it. 
She  made  us  hate  the  proud  ones  that 
had  niggers  most  —  after  that,  anybody 
who  had  more  than  we.  I  was  a  good 
scholar  at  such  learning — it  was  the  most 
I  had  then.  I  picked  up  little  things 
whenever  I  could,  but  my  first  thing  of 
account  was  when  I  was  ten.  There  came 
a  Dutch  peddler  to  our  cabin  one  snowy 
night,  and  begged  us  to  take  him  in.  Of 
course  he  opened  his  pack  before  he  left, 
and  almost  under  his  nose  I  got  away  a 
bolt  of  linen  and  some  lesser  things.  My 
mother  and  father  fought  about  it;  but  if 
the  peddler  found  out  his  loss  before  he 
was  many  miles  away,  he  had  the  sense 
not  to  come  back  and  tell  us  of  it." 

Naturally,  with  such  training,  the  lad 
was  precocious.  One  day  he  was  mis- 
taken by  a  country  storekeeper  for  the 
son  of  a  rich  man  living  some  miles 
away.  Young*  Murrell  was  quick  to  see 
and  seize  the  advantage  of  the  mistake. 
Assuming  his  best  manner,  he  bade  the 
merchant  show  him  the  finest  broadcloth 
in  the  house,  fingered  it  disparagingly  a 
minute,  then  ordered  enough  for  a  suit 
cut  off,  and  charged  to  his  supposed  fa- 
ther. But  the  clothes  proved  a  sort  of 
Tantalus  possession.  He  dared  not  wear 
them  round  about  for  fear  his  sharp  prac- 
tice would  be  brought  home  to  him,  so 
shortly  he  set  out  for  Nashville,  some 
thirty  miles  off,  taking  with  him  a  couple 
of  the  best  horses  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  he  had  sold  these  to  advantage  he 
flung  the  money  about  so  recklessly  as 
to  convince  some  of  those  who  got  part 
of  it,  it  had  been  easily  come  by.  Possi- 
bly in  the  hope  of  receiving  more,  they 
sounded  the  stripling,  found  him  ripe 
for  any  villany,  then  let  him  know  the 
names  of  all  those  within  a  scope  of  a 
hundred  miles  who  inclined,  as  they  deli- 
cately phrased  it,  to  "speculation." 

Young  Murrell  was  not  long  in  finding 
them  out.  For  the  next  two  or  three 
years  he  held  a  sort  of  roving  commis- 
sion, which  made  him  free  of  all  the 


small  gangs,  though  a  pledged  member 
of  none.  He  was  here,  there,  everywhere. 
Gradually  the  unformed  outlawry  took 
on  a  certain  coherence.  By  time  he  was 
twenty  he  had  shaped  tentatively  the  fa- 
mous clan.  It  was  not  until  something 
like  seven  years  later  that  he  had  it  in 
full  operation. 

So  far  he  had  done  nothing  more  des- 
perate than  to  steal  horses  and  dispose  of 
property  which  he  knew  had  been  taken 
from  murdered  men.  He  was  of  a  tem- 
perament strongly  alive,  with  every  sense 
shrieking  aloud  for  the  fullest  gratifica- 
tion. He  was  tall,  bold -eyed,  beetle- 
browed,  with  yet  that  inborn  indescrib- 
able something  which  marks  the  man 
other  men  cannot  choose  but  obey.  The 
horse  business  was  flourishing  as  it  had 
never  flourished  before.  He  had  estab- 
lished regular  stations  from  the  Ohio 
River  southward  to  Louisiana  and  Geor- 
gia. A  beast  stolen  to-night  was  carried 
as  far  as  possible  before  daylight,  then 
stabled  snugly  until  darkness  came  again, 
when  it  went  on  to  the  next  station.  Thus 
no  man  was  out  of  place  so  long  as  to 
give  ill-natured  folk  a  peg  upon  which  to 
hang  suspicion.  When  the  animal  had 
reached  a  safe  distance  it  was  rested  and 
rubbed  into  the  pink  of  condition  before 
it  was  offered  for  sale. 

Murrell  did  much  of  the  selling.  One 
day  he  set  out  with  a  companion  for 
North  Georgia,  each  of  them  riding  one 
fine  horse  and  leading  another.  Three 
days  after  they  fell  in  with  a  young  Car- 
olinian, named  Crenshaw,  who  had  come 
up  to  Tennessee  to  buy  meat  for  his  plan- 
tation. But  pork  was  so  high,  he  said, 
he  was  going  back  as  he  had  come.  Mur- 
rell and  his  comrade  looked  at  each  oth- 
er and  made  a  significant  flip  of  the  hand. 
A  little  later  they  managed  to  ride  one  on 
either  side  of  him.  Murrell's  whip  had 
a  pound  of  lead  in  the  butt.  He  struck 
Crenshaw  with  it  full  in  the  temple.  The 
man  fell  dead  without  a  groan.  The  out- 
laws rifled  his  belt,  finding  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  there,  tossed  his  body 
over  the  nearest  bluff  —  they  were  well 
within  the  mountains — then  divided  his 
handsome  clothes  between  them,  and 
drew  lots  for  the  horse,  a  fine  beast  worth 
fully  two  hundred  dollars. 

Murrell's  comrade  put  on  the  boots 
from  the  dead  man's  feet  ;  then  they 
faced  about  and  headed  for  Selma,  Ala- 
bama.   Two  riotous  weeks  there  sufficed 
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to  empty  their  pockets  and  send  them 
back  to  Tennessee  for  means  of  filling" 
tli em.  Murreil  throughout  his  career 
held  to  this  murderous  precedent.  "You 
can't  afford  to  rob  if  you  keep  any  scruple 
against  killing-  the  man  you  rob,"  he  said 
later  to  an  associate  who  had  developed 
an  unsafe  quality  of  mercy.  First  and 
last  he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his  own 
hand  above  forty  men,  though  later  he 
held  himself  ostentatiously  aloof  from 
the  robberies  he  planned. 

After  the  return  from  Selma  some 
months  of  intermittent  stealing"  ended  in 
his  capture  red-handed  while  making  off 
with  the  favorite  blood -mare  of  a  rich 
and  irascible  breeder.  He  swore  to  have 
the  law — and  got  it.  Murreil  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  He  spent  them  studying  the 
Bible,  medicine,  and  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  slave  States.  When  his  time  was  up 
he  came  out  with  a  new  determination. 
It  was  to  go  in  for  negro-stealing,  as  being 
much  more  profitable  and  very  much  less 
risky  than  the  horse-stealing  which  had 
brought  him  to  grief. 

His  plan  was  admirably  simple.  He 
would  fraternize  secretly  with  the  blacks, 
eat  with  them,  and  drink  from  the  same 
whiskey-flask,  making  them  drink  first. 
After  that  nothing  could  shake  their  be- 
lief in  him.  He  would  inflame  them 
against  their  owners,  and  persuade  them 
to  run  away,  telling  them  that  he  would 
take  them  to  the  far  South,  sell  them  half 
a  dozen  times  to  as  many  separate  own- 
ers, then  land  them  safe  in  a  free  State, 
and  give  them  half  the  money  they  had 
fetched  to  begin  the  new  life. 

It  was  a  magnificent  scheme.  In  the 
whole  alluvial  region  betwixt  Cairo  and 
the  Gulf  men  were  eagerly  establishing 
new  plantations  or  enlarging  the  borders 
of  old  ones.  Sound  and  likely  negroes 
sold  well  there.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  a  planter  to  buy  ten  or  twenty  stout 
fellows  at  once  if  the  cotton  or  the  sugar- 
cane promised  an  unusual  yield.  Such 
purchases  were  paid  for  with  a  draft  on 
the  factor  in  New  Orleans,  who  honored 
it  without  looking  at  much  more  than  the 
signature.  But  negroes  bought  by  ones 
and  twos  were  paid  for  in  cash.  In  every 
considerable  plantation-house  there  were 
bags  of  coin  for  just  such  bargainings. 

Another  point  was  the  comparative 
safety  of  it.  The  law  laid  a  heavy  hand 
upon  whosoever  enticed  away  a  slave 


from  his  master,  but  if  the  slave  had  left 
and  the  master  gave  public  notice  of  it, 
offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension, 
that  same  law  empowered  any  white  man 
to  seize  him,  as  attorney  for  the  owner. 
The  seizer,  if  found  with  the  slave  in  his 
possession,  could  plead  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  him  to  his  owner. 
Or  even  if  it  was  shown  that  he  had  sold 
the  slave,  it  was  only  a  misdemeanor — 
wrongful  conversion  of  property  —  for 
which  the  owner's  recourse  was  a  civil 
action,  not  a  criminal  one. 

Murrell's  first  essay  of  it  was  soon 
made.  In  company  with  a  younger 
brother  he  went  into  West  Tennessee, 
and  soon  decoyed  away  a  slave  family — 
father,  mother,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter. 
He  chose  his  new  theatre  of  operations 
well.  The  famous  Natchez  Trace  ran  not 
far  away.  Plenty  of  speculative  inn- 
keepers dotted  its  length.  One  of  them, 
Grinder  by  name,  was  thought  to  have 
murdered  and  robbed  Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  survey. 
There  were  hints  of  suicide,  so  Grinder 
went  unpunished.  Among  his  close 
neighbors,  living  the  matter  of  ten  or 
twenty  miles  away,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  deep  damnation 
of  poor  Lewis's  taking  off. 

West  Tennessee  lies  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  lower  Tennessee. 
It  is  part  of  the  great  Mississippi  bot- 
tom, full  of  sand,  cypress  swamps,  cane- 
brakes,  bayous,  low  -  lying  lakes,  and 
stretches  of  the  heaviest  timber.  Any 
stream  -  side  would  furnish  a  poplar  or 
cottonwood  from  which  a  dugout  could 
be  shaped  big  enough  to  carry  a  dozen. 
In  just  such  a  vessel,  when  at  last  they 
got  to  the  great  river,  the  Murrells  and 
their  victims  drifted  down  to  Louisiana. 
By  time  they  had  passed  Baton  Rouge 
the  old  negro  became  very  suspicious. 
He  teased  Murreil  with  questions  as  to 
how  they  were  to  get  safe  back  up  stream 
to  the  land  of  freedom.  And  was  Marse 
Murreil  shore,  right  shore,  he  would  ever 
take  dese  ni^gars  dar?  Murreil  swore 
he  would,  and  proposed  that  they  stop  at 
an  island  just  ahead,  camp  for  the  night, 
and  catch  fish  for  supper. 

After  landing,  upon  pretence  of  show- 
ing the  doubter  where  to  fish,  Murreil 
took  him  around  the  head  of  the  island, 
cut  his  throat,  tossed  him  into  the  river, 
then  plunged  in  himself,  swam  out,  and 
made  his  way  to  camp  with  a  story  of 
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drowning"  and  attempted  rescue.  If  the 
other  negroes  doubted  it,  they  were  too 
much  afraid  of  him  to  let  it  be  seen.  It 
wras  not  long  before  he  had  sold  the  fam- 
ily in  New  Orleans  for  rising  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  a  week  he  had  them 
back  —  took  them  into  one  of  the  upper 
parishes  and  sold  them  over  again.  But 
somehow  suspicion  was  aroused,  so  when 
they  ran  away  to  him  the  third  time  he 
thought  it  best  to  take  them  over  the 
line  into  Texas,  then  still  a  Mexican  prov- 
ince. 

From  Texas,  Murrell  made  his  way  to 
South  America,  with  the  intention,  as  he 
afterward  said,  of  fomenting  a  negro  ris- 
ing which  should  make  him  fabulously 
rich.  Settling  in  a  village,  he  gave  out 
that  he  was  a  doctor  who  had  come  from 
North  America  through  philanthropic 
motives.  The  parish  priest  was  much 
taken  with  him,  gave  him  a  lodging  in 
his  house,  and  hoped  to  convert  him  to 
Mother  Church.  His  protege  had  anoth- 
er thought.  He  was  finding  the  Span- 
iards inconveniently  suspicious,  and  more 
inconveniently  handy  with  their  wea- 
pons. So  one  day  when  the  priest  let 
him  see  certain  parish  money  he  did  not 
think  twice  before  slitting  the  good  man's 
throat  and  making  off  with  a  thousand 
dollars  in  gold.  To  his  exceeding  regret, 
most  of  the  money  was  silver — hence  too 
heavy  for  a  man  who  had  need  to  move 
quickly. 

Once  back  in  New  Orleans,  he  found  a 
speculative  companion  by  whose  help  it 
was  easy  to  spend  the  priest's  treasure  in 
a  week.  The  two  dressed,  drank,  dined, 
like  princes  undisguised.  As  a  result 
they  found  themselves  halted  late  one 
night  by  a  brace  of  determined-looking 
fellows  who  asked  for  their  purses,  and 
by  way  of  emphasis  showed  some  wicked- 
looking  pistols. 

Murrell  gave  up  his  wallet,  saying, 
Avith  an  oath,  "I  was  never  so  glad  in 
my  life  as  now  to  meet  one  of  my  own 
sort."  The  robbers  were  not  to  be  out- 
done. 

"  I  never,"  said  their  leader, "  can  bring 
myself  to  take  anything  but  kindness 
from  a  gentleman  in  my  own  way  of 
life."  The  end  was  that  the  four  went 
on  to  a  sort  of  outlaws'  headquarters, 
where,  said  Murrell,  in  telling  of  it  later, 
"  they  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  out 
every  man  of  any  mettle  in  our  way  of 
business  throughout  the  Southern  coun- 


try, the  Mississippi  towns,  and  the  larger 
Western  cities." 

Soon,  with  some  dozen  or  twenty  strong 
spirits,  he  had  perfected  the  clan  of  which 
earlier  he  had  but  talked.  It  was  to  be 
a  secret  organization,  oath -bound,  with 
grips,  signs,  and  passwords.  Murrell 
was  to  be  the  supreme  head.  Next  to 
him  came  the  grand  councillors.  Low- 
est of  all  were  the  "strikers,"  who  were 
to  know  nothing  beyond  the  work  com- 
mitted to  their  hands.  Each  member 
bound  himself  in  a  bond  of  death  to  do 
whatever  was  ordered  by  the  council  or 
the  head.  He  agreed  likewise  to  help  a 
fellow -outlaw  in  any  way  possible,  to 
bear  witness  for  him,  to  succor  his  ex- 
tremity, to  let  nothing  come  between  him 
and  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  clan. 

Like  Draco,  the  clan  had  but  one 
punishment.  Disobedience,  failure,  trea- 
chery, alike  meant  death.  Primarily  its 
purpose  was  robbery,  with  incidental  mur- 
der. Later,  Murrell  shaped  it  to  some- 
thing more  comprehensive  and  a  hun- 
dred times  more  deadly. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  a  servile 
insurrection,  which  should  embrace  the 
whole  South  country.  To  this  complex- 
ion had  the  hate  of  the  ruling  class, 
sucked  with  his  mother's  milk,  been  tem- 
pered in  the  passion-fires  of  his  unbridled 
existence.  For  the  slaves  themselves  or 
their  condition  he  cared  not  a  rap.  They 
were  nothing  save  things  that  might  be 
stolen  and  sold  at  a  profit.  But  through 
them  he  hoped  to  set  the  hated  social  or- 
der rocking  to  a  fall.  It  mattered  no- 
thing whatever  if  innocent  women  and 
children  of  his  own  race  were  given  over 
to  frenzied  rapine,  if  the  rivers  ran  blood, 
if  the  blacks  themselves  were  sent  to  cer- 
tain torture.  He  would  have  a  chance 
to  loot  such  as  no  robber  ever  had  before, 
of  revenge  on  those  whose  unlikeness  to 
him  was  an  affront. 

He  left  New  Orleans  on  foot,  fully  re- 
solved to  mount  himself  well  so  soon  as 
he  should  come  up  with  a  well-to-do  trav- 
eller. Such  a  one  overtook  him  in  the 
first  day's  journey.  As  he  halted  at  a 
creek  to  water  his  horse,  Murrell  dragged 
him  from  the  saddle,  put  a  pistol  to  his 
head,  and  ordered  him  to  walk  some  hun- 
dred yards  up  stream.  Then  he  bade  the 
stranger  undress,  as  his  clothes  were  new 
and  fine.  The  man,  who  was  unarmed, 
obeyed,  asking  only  for  time  to  pray.  As 
he  knelt  almost  naked  upon  the  bank  of 
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the  stream,  Murrell  shot  him,  disembow- 
elled him  so  the  corpse  would  not  rise, 
then  tumbled  him  into  the  water,  dressed 
himself  anew  in  the  dead  man's  apparel, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off,  with  five 
hundred  dollars  of  good  money  in  his 
pocket  that  was  not  there  when  he  set 
out. 

Further  adventure  befell  him  before  he 
reached  Tennessee.  Riding  the  Natchez 
Trace,  there  came  up  with  him  a  young 
Kentuckian,  very  showily  dressed  and 
well  mounted.  He  had  a  fine  thick  ring, 
an  effulgent  watch-chain,  and  talked  ner- 
vously of  his  fear  of  robbers  and  robbery. 
"  He  was  a  prize,  if  they  did  but  know  it," 
he  said.  "He  had  the  price  of  twenty 
negroes  just  sold  in  Louisiana  safe  in  his 
wallet."  Naturally  Murrell  "thought  he 
would  like  to  count  his  money  for  him." 
Under  pretence  of  seeking  a  spring,  he 
lured  the  Kentuckian  from  the  road,  shot 
him,  and  began  to  go  through  his  pockets. 
The  wallet  was  there  right  enough,  and 
fat  enough,  yet  proved  to  be  stuffed  full 
of  blank  paper.  In  one  pocket  there  was 
four  dollars  and  a  half  in  silver;  and 
though  the  ring  was  of  gold,  the  watch- 
chain  had  only  a  bit  of  brass  at  the  end. 

Murrell  was  naturally  disgusted  at  such 
duplicity,  but  kept  on  with  his  plan.  He 
did  not  rest  till  he  had  gone  to  Cincin- 
nati, thence  to  Lexington,  to  Richmond, 
to  Charleston,  to  Milledgeville,  thence 
home  to  the  old  stamping  -  ground  in 
Williamson  County.  The  trip  had  taken 
nearly  two  years.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
had  "robbed  and  murdered  only  eleven 
men,  but  preached  a  great  number  of 
mighty  fine  sermons." 

That  was  a  favorite  trick  of  his,  caught 
from  one  of  his  first  adherents,  a  divin- 
ity student  of  excellent  family.  When 
he  had  married  and  settled  in  Madison 
County,  West  Tennessee,  he  went  far  and 
wide  during  the  season  of  revivals, 
preaching  with  power,  and  what  his  hear- 
ers took  for  the  witness  of  the  spirit.  He 
had  by  this  time  got  beyond  putting  his 
own  hand  to  anything  short  of  murder 
or  the  decoying  away  of  slaves.  It  was 
his  habit,  though,  upon  these  preaching 
tours,  to  look  over  the  horses  upon  which 
the  congregation  rode  to  hear  him,  and 
to  indicate  to  the  local  strikers  which  of 
them  were  best  worth  stealing  while  he 
was  delivering  his  next  discourse.  Pass- 
ing counterfeit  money  was  another  diver- 
sion of  his  ecclesiastical  episodes.  No- 


body, of  course,  would  accept  pay  from  a 
visiting  minister  for  food  or  lodging,  or 
any  such  small  matter.  Then  the  brother 
would  say  confidentially  that  it  had  re- 
ally relieved  him  from  an  appearance 
of  false  pretence  ;  he  had  only  twenty  or 
fifty  dollar  bills,  and  censorious  people 
would  declare  he  had  no  wish  to  pay,  or 
he  would  not  offer  what  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  change.  Could  his  dear  generous 
brother  change  one  of  those  inconvenient 
notes?  Always  the  brother  managed  it 
somehow,  and  found  himself  out  of  pocket 
by  that  amount. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  a  mind  which 
could  plan  colossal  villany  could  stoop 
to  thievery  so  petty.  The  Murrell  clan 
grew  apace.  It  had  near  twelve  hundred 
active  members  enrolled,  besides  twice 
that  number  who  knew  the  grips  and 
purposes  of  the  band,  and  stood  ready  to 
help  it  as  occasion  served.  Many  of  these 
were  officers  of  the  law  —  it  was  even 
hinted  that  a  judge  or  two  had  the  closest 
affiliation.  The  clan  was  strong  in  every 
one  of  the  old  slave  States.  Its  opera- 
tions had  been  so  systematized  as  to  reach 
the  level  of  business.  Negro-stealing  was 
famously  profitable.  The  clan  had  a  ren- 
dezvous in  the  swamps  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  some  way  from  the 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  upon  which  the  city  of 
Memphis  now  stands.  The  retreat  was 
an  island  with  an  enormous  cotton  wood 
in  the  centre.  It  was  called  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  and  offered  secure  asylum  to 
any  of  the  band  in  need  of  it.  Some- 
times the  Grand  Council  met  there.  Al- 
ways it  was  the  hiding-place  of  the  stolen 
blacks,  until  such  a  number  of  them  had 
been  gathered  as  would  load  a  flat-boat 
for  the  Louisiana  market  or  that  of  the 
Yazoo  delta. 

The  gathering  was  not  difficult,  since 
many  of  the  strikers  had  got  to  be  over- 
seers on  the  big  plantations.  When  they 
had  persuaded  a  half-dozen  slaves  to  run 
away  they  would  raise  a  quarrel  with 
them,  threaten  to  lash  them ;  then,  when 
the  blacks  were  in  the  woods,  lead  pur- 
suit in  a  way  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  it  was  known  they  were  taking, 
safe  in  the  depths  of  a  peddler's  covered 
wagon.  Of  course  some  other  striker 
drove  it,  and  delivered  his  human  freight 
to  his  next  neighbor,  who  passed  it  along. 

Other  strikers  bought  small  herds  of 
mustang  ponies,  and  turned  them  loose 
in  the  plantation  country,  so  as  to  give 
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themselves  the  excuse  of  horse-hunting 
for  speech  with  the  slaves.  Each  of  the 
stolen  blacks  was  sold  from  two  to  a 
dozen  times.  Those  who  grew  rebellious 
were  summarily  silenced  with  a  knife 
across  the  throat.  The  more  tractable 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate  whenever 
it  smelled  of  danger  to  transfer  them  to 
a  new  owner. 

Money  came  to  the  clan  in  lumps,  yet 
no  man  in  it  was  visibly  wealthy.  Mur- 
rell  wanted  money,  yet  more  money — 
men,  yet  more  men  —  for  his  darling 
scheme.  For  eight  years  he  drove  re- 
lentlessly towards  it,  burying  pots  of  coin 
here  and  there,  buying  arms  and  secret- 
ing them,  sending  his  emissaries  hither 
and  yon  among  the  blacks  to  discover 
the  boldest,  the  most  vicious,  the  most 
discontented. 

To  these,  when  found,  it  was  whispered 
that  all  the  blacks  everywhere  were  band- 
ed to  strike  for  liberty  upon  Christmas 
day,  1835.  They  were  told,  too,  of  people 
over  the  sea  and  in  the  free  States  who 
would  come  to  help  them  against  their 
masters  the  minute  the  slaves  showed 
that  they  truly  wished  to  be  free.  Fur- 
ther, there  were  white  men  close  at  hand 
to  help  in  the  work  of  killing  the  slave- 
owners. Then,  after  the  slave  had  been 
sufficiently  inflamed  and  terrified,  he  was 
made  to  swear  before  the  picture  of  a 
fearful  imaginary  demon  that  he  would 
never  betray  what  had  been  told  him, 
and  that  he  would  be  ready  when  the  sig- 
nal came  to  kill  and  spare  not.  He  was 
also  to  sow  sedition  among  his  fellows, 
using  caution  as  to  whom  he  talked  with. 
Many  of  them,  it  was  known,  would  die 
for  their  masters — and  they  were  to  be 
the  first  to  suffer  in  the  rising. 

"The  blacks  will  be  cut  down  in  the 
end,"  said  Murrell.  "  I  look  for  nothing 
else.  But  with  the  clan  everywhere  at 
their  back  it  will  be  a  tedious  job  and 
bloody.  And  while  it  lasts — in  the  first 
day,  in  fact — we  may  gather  to  ourselves 
the  wealth  of  a  kingdom.  I  myself  shall 
head  the  rising  at  New  Orleans.  It  is 
my  ambition  to  sack  the  city  that  Old 
Hickory  saved.  If  the  confusion  lasts 
but  three  days,  we  can  afford  to  quit 
this  country  for  good.  I  would  cheer- 
fully be  hanged,  if  they  should  manage 
to  catch  me,  knowing  I  had  brought  those 
damned  aristocrats  lower  than  ever  they 
held  me." 

The  clan  was  nobly  catholic  in  the 


matter  of  nativity.  It  had  members  from 
all  lands.  The  sprinkle  of  New-England- 
ers  were  strongly  suspected  of  having 
been  pirates  as  well  as  sailors.  By  Mur- 
rell's  orders  they  made  themselves  gin- 
wrights,  located  in  the  cotton  country, 
and  became  blatantly  pro-slavery.  Some 
of  them  bought  slaves  with  clan  money, 
instructed  them  in  the  clan  purposes,  and 
set  them  to  work  among  their  fellows. 
Beyond  question  all  the  slave  commu- 
nities hung  trembling  on  the  edge  of  rap- 
ine, murder,  unimaginable  ills.  Murrell's 
insurrection  was  far  and  away  the  most 
serious  menace  ever  caused  by  slavery  to 
the  orderly  existence  of  those  who  prac- 
tised it. 

Luckily  it  never  came  to  pass.  A  new 
recruit  to  whom  Murrell  unbosomed  him- 
self in  the  spring  of  1834  proved  to  be 
a  man  upon  his  trail.  He  had  managed 
adroitly  to  gain  the  robber  chief's  con- 
fidence, to  penetrate  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  be  admitted  a  full  councillor. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  had  secured  Mur- 
rell's arrest,  it  was  more  than  problematic 
if  he  could  also  convict  him.  For  every 
crime  confessed  which  he  could  bring 
against  the  outlaw  the  clan  had  twenty 
witnesses  to  prove  him  innocent,  his  ac- 
cuser guilty.  Besides,  though  judge  and 
jury  were  reasonably  brave  men,  they 
were  men  only,  who  knew  enough  of  the 
clan's  power  to  have  dread  of  its  ven- 
geance. 

Notwithstanding,  after  escape  and  re- 
capture, Murrell  was  convicted  of  negro- 
stealing,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the 
Nashville  Penitentiary.  There  he  died, 
some  time  before  the  expiry  of  his  sen- 
tence. The  clan  had  died  earlier,  though 
there  were  those  in  it  who  tried  to  keep 
up  the  organization.  It  melted  away 
like  snow  in  sunshine.  What  became  of 
its  accumulated  treasure  was  never  cer- 
tainly known.  Murrell  alone  knew  all 
of  its  hiding-places;  but  it  is  safe  to  guess 
others  had  a  shrewd  inkling  as  to  where 
much  of  it  might  be  found.  Certainly 
within  the  next  ten  years  men  here  and 
there  in  the  Southwest  prospered  amaz- 
ingly. Some  of  their  descendants  live  to 
this  day  in  peace  and  plenty.  Yet  those 
who  keep  the  run  of  provincial  history 
speak  of  them  with  a  certain  reserve. 
They  are  nice  enough  people — oh  yes — 
but  stock  counts  for  so  much — and  it's 
strongly  suspected  that  the  grandfather 
was  a  Murrell  man. 
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ONE    GOOD  TIME. 

BY  MAEY  E.  WILKINS. 


I)  ICHARD  STONE  was  nearly  seventy- 
\>  five  years  old  when  he  died,  his  wife 
was  over  sixty,  and  his  daughter  Nar- 
cissa  past  middle  age.  Narcissa  Stone 
had  been  very  pretty,  and  would  have 
been  pretty  still  had  it  not  been  for  those 
lines,  as  distinctly  garrulous  of  discon- 
tent and  worry  as  any  words  of  mouth, 
which  come  so  easily  in  the  face  of  a 
nervous,  delicate-skinned  woman.  They 
were  around  Narcissa's  blue  eyes,  her 
firmly  closed  lips,  her  thin  nose;  a  frown 
like  a  crying  repetition  of  some  old  anx- 
iety and  indecision  was  on  her  forehead; 
and  she  had  turned  her  long  neck  so 
much  to  look  over  her  shoulder  for  new 
troubles  on  her  track  that  the  lines  of 
fearful  expectation  had  settled  there. 
Narcissa  had  yet  her  beautiful  thick  hair, 
which  the  people  in  the  village  had  never 
quite  liked  because  it  was  red,  her  cheeks 
were  still  pink,  and  she  stooped  only  a 
little  from  her  slender  height  when  she 
walked.  Some  people  said  that  Narcissa 
Stone  would  be  quite  good-looking  now 
if  she  had  a  decent  dress  and  bonnet. 
Neither  she  nor  her  mother  had  any 
clothes  which  were  not  deemed  shabby, 
even  by  the  humbly  attired  women  in  the 
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little  mountain  village.  "Mis' Richard 
Stone,  she  'ain't  had  a  new  silk  dress  since 
Narcissa  was  born,"  they  said;  "and  as 
for  Narcissa,  she  'ain't  never  had  anything 
that  looked  fit  to  wear  to  meeting." 

When  Richard  Stone  died,  people  won- 
dered if  his  widow  and  Narcissa  would 
not  have  something  new.  Mrs.  Nathan 
Wheat,  who  was  a  third  cousin  to  Richard 
Stone,  went,  the  day  before  the  funeral,  a 
half-mile  down  the  brook  road  to  see  Han- 
nah Turbin,  the  dressmaker.  The  road 
was  little  travelled;  she  walked  through 
an  undergrowth  of  late  autumn  flowers, 
and  when  she  reached  the  Turbins'  house 
her  black  thibet  gown  was  gold-powdered 
and  white-flecked  to  the  knees  with  pollen 
and  winged  seeds  of  passed  flowers. 

Hannah  Turbin's  arm, brown  and  wrin- 
kled like  a  monkey's,  in  its  woollen  sleeve, 
described  arcs  of  jerky  energy  past  the 
window,  and  never  ceased  when  Mrs. 
Wheat  came  up  the  path  and  entered  the 
house.  Hannah  herself  scarcely  raised 
her  seamy  brown  face  from  her  work. 

"Good-afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Wheat. 

Hannah  nodded.  "Good-afternoon," 
she  responded  then,  as  if  words  were  an 
after-thought. 
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Mrs.  Wheat  shook  her  black  skirts  vig- 
orously. "I'm  all  over  dust  from  them 
yaller  weeds,"  said  she.  "  Well,  I  don't 
care  about  this  old  thibet."  She  pulled 
a  rocking-chair  forward  and  seated  her- 
self. "Warm  for  this  time  of  year," 
said  she. 

Hannah,  drew  her  thread  through  her 
work.  "Yes,  'tis,"  she  returned,  with  a 
certain  pucker  of  scorn,  as  if  the  utter 
foolishness  of  allusions  to  obvious  condi- 
tions of  nature  struck  her.  Hannah  Tur- 
bin  was  not  a  favorite  in  the  village,  but 
she  was  credited  with,  having  much  com- 
mon-sense, and  people  held  her  in  some- 
what distant  respect. 

"Guess  it's  Injun  summer,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Wheat. 

Hannah  Turbin  said  nothing  at  all  to 
that.  Mrs.  Wheat  cast  furtive  glances 
around  the  room  as  she  swayed  in  her 
rocking-chair.  Everything  was  very 
tidy,  and  there  were  few  indications  of 
its  owner's  calling.  A  number  of  fash- 
ion papers  were  neatly  piled  on  a  bureau 
in  the  corner,  and  some  nicely  folded 
breadths  of  silk  lay  beside  them.  There 
was  not  a  scrap  or  shred  of  cloth  upon 
the  floor;  not  a  thread,  even.  Hannah 
was  basting  a  brown  silk  basque.  Mrs. 
Wheat  could  see  nowhere  the  slightest 
evidence  of  what  she  had  come  to  ascer- 
tain, so  was  finally  driven  to  inquiry, 
still,  however,  by  devious  windings. 

"Seems  sad  about  Richard,"  she  said. 

"  Yes, "  returned  Hannah,  with  a  sud- 
den contraction  of  her  brown  face,  which 
seemed  to  flash  a  light  over  a  recollection 
in  Mrs.  Wheat's  mind.  She  remembered 
that  there  was  a  time,  years  ago,  when 
Richard  Stone  had  paid  some  attention 
to  Hannah  Turbin,  and  people  had  thought 
he  might  marry  her  instead  of  Jane  Bas- 
set. However,  it  had  happened  so  long 
ago  that  she  did  not  really  believe  that 
Hannah  dwelt  upon  it,  and  it  faded  im- 
mediately from  her  own  mind. 

"Well,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  a 
happy  release,  after  all,  he's  been  such  a 
sufferer  so  long.  It's  better  for  him,  and 
it's  better  for  Jane  and  Narcissa.  He's 
left  'em  comfortable ;  they've  got  the  farm, 
and  his  life's  insured,  you  know.  Be- 
sides, I  suppose  Narcissa  '11  marry  Wil- 
liam Crane  now.  Most  likely  they'll 
rent  the  farm,  and  Jane  will  go  and  live 
with  Narcissa  when  she's  married.  I 
want  to  know — " 

Hannah  Turbin  sewed. 


"I  was  wondering,"  continued  Mrs. 
Wheat,  "if  Jane  and  Narcissa  wasn't  go- 
ing: to  have  some  new  black  dresses  for 
the  funeral.  They  'ain't  got  a  thing  that's 
fit  to  wear,  I  know.  I  don't  suppose 
they've  got  much  money  on  hand  now 
except  what  little  Richard  saved  up  for 
his  funeral  expenses.  I  know  he  had  a 
little  for  that  because  he  told  me  so,  but 
the  life-insurance  is  coming  in,  and  any- 
body would  trust  them.  There's  a  nice 
piece  of  black  cashmere  down  to  the 
store,  a  dollar  a  yard.  I  didn't  know  but 
they'd  get  dresses  off  it:  but  Jane  she 
never  tells  me  anything  —  anybody  'd 
think  she  might,  seeing  as  I  was  poor 
Richard's  cousin;  and  as  for  Narcissa, 
she's  as  close  as  her  mother." 

Hannah  Turbin  sewed. 

"'Ain't  Jane  and  Narcissa  said  any- 
thing to  you  about  making  them  any 
new  black  dresses  to  wear  to  the  funeral?" 
asked  Mrs.  Wheat,  with  desperate  direct- 
ness. 

"  No,  they  'ain't,"  replied  Hannah  Tur- 
bin. 

"Well,  then,  all  I've  got  to  say  is 
they'd  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. There  they've  got  fourteen  if  not 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  coming  in  from 
poor  Richard's  insurance  money,  and 
they  ain't  even  going  to  get  decent  clothes 
to  wear  to  his  funeral  out  of  it.  They 
'ain't  made  any  plans  for  new  bonnets,  I 
know.  It  ain't  showing  proper  respect 
to  the  poor  man.    Don't  you  say  so?" 

"I  suppose  folks  are  their  own  best 
judges,"  said  Hannah  Turbin,  in  her  con- 
clusive, half-surly  fashion,  which  intimi- 
dated most  of  her  neighbors.  Mrs.  Wheat 
did  not  stay  much  longer.  When  she 
went  home  through  the  ghostly  weeds 
and  grasses  of  the  country  road  she  was 
almost  as  indignant  with  Hannah  Turbin 
as  with  Jane  Stone  and  Narcissa.  "  Nev- 
er saw  anybody  so  close  in  my  life,"  said 
she  to  herself.  "Needn't  talk  if  she  don't 
want  to.  Dun'no'  as  thar's  any  harm  in 
my  wanting  to  know  if  my  own  third 
cousin  is  going  to  have  mourning  wore 
for  him." 

Mrs.  Wheat,  when  she  reached  home, 
got  a  black  shawl  which  had  belonged  to 
her  mother  out  of  the  chest,  where  it  had 
lain  in  camphor,  and  hung  it  on  the  clothes- 
line to  air.  She  also  removed  a  spray  of 
bright  velvet  flowers  from  her  bonnet,  and 
sewed  in  its  place  a  black  ostrich  feather. 
She  found  an  old  crape  veil  too,  and  steam- 
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ed  it  into  stiffness.  "  I'm  going 
to  go  to  that  funeral  looking  de- 
cent, if  his  own  wife  and  daugh- 
ter ain't,"  she  told  her  husband. 

"If  I  wa'n't  along, folks  would 
take  you  for  the  widder,"  said 
Nathan  Wheat,  with  a  chuckle. 
Nathan  Wheat  was  rather  in- 
clined to  be  facetious  with  his 
wife. 

Ho  wever,  Mrs.  Wheat  was  not 
the  only  person  who  attended 
poor  Richard  Stone's  funeral  in 
suitable  attire.  Hannah  Turbin 
was  black  from  head  to  foot ;  the 
material,  it  is  true,  was  not  of 
the  conventional  mourning-  kind, 
but  the  color  was.  She  wore  a 
black  silk  gown,  a  black  ladies'- 
cloth  mantle,  a  black  velvet  bon- 
net trimmed  with  black  flowers, 
and  a  black  lace  veil. 

"  Hannah  Turbin  looked  as  if 
she  was  dressed  in  second  mourn- 
ing," Mrs.  Wheat  said  to  her  hus- 
band after  the  funeral.  " I should 
have  thought  she'd  most  have 
worn  some  color,  seeing  as 
some  folks  might  remember  she 
was  disappointed  about  Richard 
Stone;  but, any  way,  it  was  better 
than  to  go  looking  the  way  Jane 
and  Narcissa  did.  There  was 
Jane  in  that  old  brown  dress, 
and  Narcissa  in  her  green,  with 
a  blue  flower  in  her  bonnet.  I  think  it 
was  dreadful,  and  poor  Richard  leaving 
them  all  that  money  through  his  dying, 
too." 

In  truth,  all  the  village  was  scandalized 
at  the  strange  attire  of  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Richard  Stone  at  his  funeral, 
except  William  Crane.  He  could  not 
have  told  what  Mrs.  Stone  wore,  through 
scarcely  admitting  her  in  any  guise  into 
his  inmost  consciousness,  and  as  for  Nar- 
cissa, he  admitted  her  so  fully  that  he 
could  not  see  her  robes  at  all  in  such  a 
dazzlement  of  vision. 

"William  Crane  never  took  his  eyes 
off  Narcissa  Stone  all  through  the  funer- 
al; shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  married 
her  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,"  people  said. 

William  Crane  took  Jane  and  Narcissa 
to  the  grave  in  his  covered  wagon,  keep- 
ing his  old  white  horse  at  a  decorous  jog 
behind  the  hearse  in  the  little  funeral 
procession,  and  people  noted  that.  They 
wondered  if  he  would  go  over  to  the 
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Stones'  that  evening,  and  watched,  but  he 
did  not.  He  left  the  mother  and  daughter 
to  their  closer  communion  of  grief  that 
night,  but  the  next  the  neighbors  saw 
him  in  his  best  suit  going  down  the  road 
before  dark.  "  Must  have  done  up  his 
chores  early  to  get  started  soon  as  this," 
they  said. 

William  Crane  was  about  Narcissa's 
age,  but  he  looked  older.  His  gait  was 
shuffling,  his  hair  scanty  and  gray,  and, 
moreover,  he  had  that  expression  of  pa- 
tience which  comes  only  from  long  abid- 
ing, both  of  body  and  soul.  He  went 
through  the  south  yard  to  the  side  door 
of  the  house,  stepping  bet  ween  the  rocks. 
The  yard  abounded  in  mossy  slopes  of 
half-sunken  rocks,  as  did  the  entire  farm. 
Folks  often  remarked  of  Richard  Stone's 
place,  as  well  as  himself,  "Stone  byname, 
and  stone  by  nature."  Underneath  near- 
ly all  his  fields,  cropping  plentifully  to 
the  surface,  were  rock  ledges.  The  grass 
could  be  mown  only  by  hand.    As  for 
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this  south  yard,  it  required  skilful  ma- 
noeuvring to  drive  a  team  through  it. 
When  William  Crane  knocked  that  even- 
ing, Narcissa  opened  the  door.  "Oh,  it's 
you  !"  she  said.     "  How  do  you  do?" 

"How  do  you  do,  Narcissa?"  William 
responded,  and  walked  in.  He  could  have 
kissed  his  old  love  in  the  gloom  of  the  lit- 
tle entry,  but  he  did  not  think  of  that. 
He  looked  at  her  anxiously  with  his  soft, 
patient  eyes.  "  How  are  you  gettin'  on?" 
he  asked. 

"Well  as  can  be  expected,"  replied 
Narcissa. 

"  How's  your  mother?" 

"She's  well  as  can  be  expected." 

William  followed  Narcissa,  who  led 
the  way,  not  into  the  parlor,  as  he  had 
hoped,  but  into  the  kitchen.  The  kitch- 
en's great  interior  of  smoky  gloom  was 
very  familiar  to  him,  but  to-night  it 
looked  strange.  For  one  thing,  the  arm- 
chair to  which  Richard  Stone  had  been 
bound  with  his  rheumatism  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  was  vacant,  and  pushed 
away  into  a  corner.  William  looked 
at  it,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
must  see  the  crooked,  stern  old  figure  in 
it,  and  hear  again  the  peremptory  tap 
of  the  stick  which  he  kept  always  at  his 
side  to  summon  assistance.  After  his 
first  involuntary  glance  at  the  dead  man's 
chair,  William  saw  his  widow  coming  for- 
ward out  of  her  bedroom  with  a  great 
quilt  over  her  arm. 

"  Good  -  evenin',  William,"  she  said, 
with  faint  melancholy,  then  lapsed  into 
feeble  weeping. 

"Now,  mother,  you  said  you  wouldn't; 
you  know  it  don't  do  any  good,  and 
you'll  be  sick,"  Narcissa  cried  out,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  know  it,  Narcissa,  but  I  can't  help 
it,  I  can't.  I'm  dreadful  upset!  Oh, 
William,  I'm  dreadful  upset!  It  ain't  his 
death  alone — it's — " 

"Mother,  I'd  rather  tell  him  myself," 
interrupted  Narcissa.  She  took  the  quilt 
from  her  mother,  and  drew  the  rocking- 
chair  toward  her.  "Do  sit  down  and 
keep  calm,  mother,"  said  she. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  the  older  wo- 
man, in  her  bewilderment  of  grief  and 
change,  to  keep  calm. 

"  Oh,  William,  do  you  know  what  we're 
goin'  to  do?"  she  wailed,  yet  seating  her- 
self obediently  in  the  rocking-chair. 
"We're  goin'  to  New  York.  Narcissa 
says  so.    We're  goin'  to  take  the  insur- 


ance money,  when  we  get  it,  an'  we're 
goin'  to  New  York.  I  tell  her  we  hadn't 
ought  to,  but  she  won't  listen  to  it! 
There's  the  trunk.  Look  at  there,  William  ! 
She  dragged  it  down  from  the  garret 
this  forenoon.    Look  at  there,  William!" 

William's  startled  eyes  followed  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Stone's  quavering  in- 
dex finger,  and  saw  a  great  ancient  trunk, 
lined  with  blue  and  white  wall-paper, 
standing  open  against  the  opposite  wall. 

"She  dragged  it  down  from  the  garret 
this  forenoon,"  continued  Mrs.  Stone,  in 
the  same  tone  of  unfaltering  tragedy, 
while  Narcissa,  her  delicate  lips  pursed 
tightly,  folded  up  the  bedquilt  which  her 
mother  had  brought.  "It  bumped  so 
hard  on  those  garret  stairs  I  thought 
she'd  break  it,  or  fall  herself,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  me  help  her.  Then  she 
cleaned  it,  an'  made  some  paste,  an'  lined 
it  with  some  of  the  parlor  paper.  There 
ain't  any  key  to  it — I  never  remember 
none.  The  trunk  was  in  this  house  when 
I  come  here.  Richard  had  it  when  he 
went  West  before  we  were  married.  Nar- 
cissa she  says  she  is  goin'  to  tie  it  up 
with  the  clothes-line.  William,  can't  you 
talk  to  her?  Seems  to  me  I  can't  go  to 
New  York  nohow." 

William  turned  then  to  Narcissa,  who 
was  laying  the  folded  bedquilt  in  the 
trunk.  He  looked  pale  and  bewildered, 
and  his  voice  trembled  when  he  spoke. 
"  This  ain't  true,  is  it,  Narcissa?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  she  replied,  shortly,  still 
bending  over  the  trunk. 

"We  ain't  goin'  for  a  month,"  inter- 
posed her  mother  again;  "we  can't  get 
the  insurance  money  before  then,  Law- 
yer Maxham  says;  but  she  says  she's  go- 
in'  to  have  the  trunk  stand  in'  there,  an' 
put  things  in  when  she  thinks  of  it,  so 
she  won't  forgit  nothin'.  She  says  we'd 
better  take  one  bedquilt  with  us,  in  case 
they  don't  have  'nough  clothes  on  the 
bed.  We've  got  to  stay  to  a  hotel.  Oh, 
William,  can't  you  say  anything  to  stop 
her?" 

"This  ain't  true,  Narcissa?"  William 
repeated,  helplessly. 

Narcissa  raised  herself  and  faced  him. 
Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  blue  eyes  glow- 
ing, her  hair  tossing  over  her  temples  in 
loose  waves.  She  looked  as  she  had  when 
he  first  courted  her.  "  Yes,  it  is,  William 
Crane,"  she  cried.     "  Yes,  it  is." 

William  looked  at  her  so  strangely  and 
piteously  that  she  softened  a  little.    "  I've 
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got  my  reasons, "  said  she.  ' '  Maybe  I  owe 
it  to  you  to  tell  them.  I  suppose  you 
were  expecting  something-  different."  She 
hesitated  a  minute,  looking  at  her  mother, 
who  cried  out  again: 

"  Oh,  William,  say  somethin'  to  stop  her ! 
Can't  you  say  somethin'  to  stop  her?" 

Then  Narcissa  motioned  to  him  reso- 
lutely. "Come  into  the  parlor, William," 
said  she,  and  he  followed  her  out  across 
the  entry.  The  parlor  was  chilly;  the 
chairs  stood  as  they  had  done  at  the  fu- 
neral, primly  against  the  walls  glimmer- 
ing faintly  in  the  dusk  with  blue  and 
white  paper  like  the  trunk  lining.  Nar- 
cissa stood  before  William  and  talked 
with  feverish  haste.  "I'm  going,"  said 
she — "  I'm  going  to  take  that  money  and 
go  with  mother  to  New  York,  and  you 
mustn't  try  to  stop  me,  William.  I  know 
what  you've  been  expecting.  I  know,  now 
father's  gone,  you  think  there  ain't  any- 
thing to  hinder  our  getting  married;  you 
think  we'll  rent  this  house,  and  mother 
and  me  will  settle  down  in  yours  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  I  know  you  ain't  count- 
ing on  that  insurance  money ;  it  ain't  like 
you." 

"The  Lord  knows  it  ain't,  Narcissa," 
William  broke  out  with  pathetic  pride. 

"  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do.  You 
thought  we'd  put  it  in  the  bank  for  a  rainy 
day,  in  case  mother  got  feeble,  or  any- 
thing, and  that  is  all  you  did  think. 
Maybe  I'd  ought  to.  I  s'pose  I  had,  but 
I  ain't  going  to.  I  'ain't  never  done  any- 
thing my  whole  life  that  I  thought  I 
ought  not  to  do,  but  now  I'm  goin'  to. 
I'm  going  to  if  it's  wicked.  I've  made  up 
my  mind.  I  'ain't  never  had  one  good 
time  in  my  whole  life,  and  now  I'm  going 
to,  even  if  I  have  to  suffer  for  it  after- 
wards. 

"  I  'ain't  never  had  anything  like  other 
women.  I've  never  had  any  clothes  nor 
gone  anywhere.  I've  just  staid  at  home 
here  and  drudged.  I've  done  a  man's 
work  on  the  farm.  I've  milked  and  made 
butter  and  cheese;  I've  waited  on  father; 
I've  got  up  early  and  gotie  to  bed  late. 
I've  just  drudged,  drudged,  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  world  nor  life.  I  don't  know 
anything  but  my  own  old  tracks,  and — 
I'm  going  to  get  out  of  them  for  a  while, 
whether  or  no." 

14  How  long  are  you  calculating  to 
stay?" 

"I  don't  know." 


"I've  been  thinking,"  said  William, 
"I'd  have  some  new  gilt  paper  on  the 
sitting-room  at  my  house,  and  a  new  stove 
in  the  kitchen.    I  thought — " 

"  I  know  what  you  thought,"  inter- 
rupted Narcissa,  still  trembling  and  glow- 
ing with  nervous  fervor.  "And  you're 
real  good,  William.  It  ain't  many  men 
would  have  waited  for  me  as  you've  done, 
when  father  wouldn't  let  me  get  married 
as  long  as  he  lived.  I  know  by  good 
rights  I  hadn't  ought  to  keep  you  wait- 
ing, but  I'm  going  to,  and  it  ain't  because 
I  don't  think  enough  of  you — it  ain't  that; 
I  can't  help  it.  If  you  give  up  having 
me  at  all,  if  you  think  you'd  rather  marry 
somebody  else,  I  can't  help  it;  I  won't 
blame  you — " 

"Maybe  you  want  me  to,  Narcissa," 
said  William,  with  a  sad  dignity.  "If 
you  do,  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  if 
that's  it—" 

Narcissa  started.  "  That  ain't  it,"  said 
she.  She  hesitated,  and  added,  with  for- 
mal embarrassment  —  she  had  the  usual 
reticence  of  a  New  England  village  wo- 
man about  expressions  of  affection,  and 
had  never  even  told  her  lover  in  actual 
words  that  she  loved  him — "  My  feelings 
toward  you  are  the  same  as  they  have 
always  been,  William." 

It  was  almost  dark  in  the  parlor.  They 
could  see  only  each  other's  faces  gleam- 
ing as  with  pale  light.  "  It  would  be  a 
blow  to  me  if  I  thought  they  wa'n't,  Nar- 
cissa," William  returned,  simply. 

"  They  are." 

William  put  his  arm  around  her  waist, 
and  they  stood  close  together  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  stroked  back  her  tumbled  red 
hair  with  clumsy  tenderness.  "You 
have  had  a  hard  time,  Narcissa,"  he  whis- 
pered, brokenly.  "  If  you  want  to  go,  I 
ain't  going  to  say  anything  against  it.  I 
ain't  going  to  deny  I'm  kind  of  disap- 
pointed. I've  been  living  alone  so  long, 
and  I  feel  kind  of  sore  sometimes  with 
waitin',  but — " 

"  I  shouldn't  make  you  any  kind  of 
a  wife  if  I  married  you  now,  without 
waiting,"  Narcissa  said,  in  a  voice  at  once 
stern  and  tender.  She  stood  apart  from 
him,  and  put  up  her  own  hand  with  a 
sort  of  involuntary  maiden  primness  to 
smooth  her  hair  where  li is  had  stroked 
it  awry.  "If,"  she  went  on,  "I  had  to 
settle  down  in  your  house,  as  I  have  done 
in  father's,  and  see  the  years  stretching 
ahead  like  a  long  road  without  any  turn, 
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and  nothing  but  the  same  old  dog-trot 
of  washing  and  ironing  and  scrubbing  and 
cooking  and  sewing  and  washing  dishes 
till  I  drop  into  my  grave,  I  should  hate 
you,  William  Crane." 

"  I  could  fetch  an'  carry  all  the  water 
for  the  wash  in',  Narcissa,  and  I  could 
wash  the  dishes,"  said  William,  with 
humble  beseeching. 

"  It  ain't  that.  I  know  you'd  do  all  you 
could.  It's —  Oh,  William!  I've  got  to 
have  a  break ;  I've  got  to  have  one  good 
time.  I — like  you,  and — I  liked  father; 
but  love  ain't  enough  sometimes  when  it 
ties  anybody.  Everybody  has  got  their 
own  feet  and  their  own  wanting  to  use 
'em,  and  sometimes  when  love  comes  in 
the  way  of  that,  it  ain't  anything  but  a 
dead  wall.  Once  we  had  a  black  heifer 
that  would  jump  all  the  walls;  we  had 
to  sell  her.  She  always  made  me  think 
of  myself.  I  tell  you,  William,  I've  got 
to  jump  my  wall,  and  I've  got  to  have 
one  good  time." 

William  Crane  nodded  his  gray  head 
in  patient  acquiescence.  His  forehead 
was  knitted  helplessly;  he  could  not  in 
the  least  understand  what  his  sweetheart 
meant;  in  her  present  mood  she  was  in 
altogether  a  foreign  language  for  him, 
but  still  the  unintelligible  sound  of  her 
was  sweet  as  a  song  to  his  ears.  This 
poor  village  lover  had  at  least  gained  the 
crown  of  absolute  faith  through  his 
weary  years  of  waiting;  the  woman  he 
loved  was  still  a  star,  and  her  rays  not 
yet  resolved  into  human  reachings  and 
graspings. 

"  How  long  do  you  calculate  to  be 
gone,  Narcissa?"  he  asked  again. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "  Fifteen 
hundred  dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money. 
I  s'pose  it  '11  take  us  quite  a  while  to 
spend  it,  even  if  we  ain't  very  saving." 

"You  ain't  goin'  to  spend  it  all,  Nar- 
cissa!" William  gave  a  little  dismayed 
gasp  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Land,  no!  we  couldn't,  unless  we 
staid  three  years,  an'  I  ain't  calculating 
to  be  gone  as  long  as  that.  I'm  going  to 
bring  home  what  we  don't  want,  and  put 
it  in  the  bank;  but — I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  it  took  'most  a  year  to  spend  what 
I've  laid  out  to." 

"'Most  a  year!" 

"Yes;  I've  got  to  buy  us  both  new 
clothes  for  one  thing.  We  'ain't  neither 
of  us  got  anything  fit  to  wear,  and  'ain't 
had  for  years.    We  didn't  go  to  the  fu- 


neral lookin'  decent,  and  I  know  folks 
talked.  Mother  felt  bad  about  it,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it.  I  wa'n't  goin'  to  lay 
out  money  foolish  and  get  things  here 
when  I  was  going  to  New  York  and  could 
have  others  the  way  they  ought  to  be. 
I'm  going  to  buy  us  some  jewelry  too;  I 
'ain't  never  had  a  good  breastpin  even; 
and  as  for  mother,  father  never  even 
bought  her  a  ring  when  they  were  mar- 
ried. I  ain't  saying  anything  against 
him;  it  wa'n't  the  fashion  so  much  in 
those  days." 

"I  was  calculatin' — "  William  stam- 
mered, blushing.  "  I  always  meant  to, 
Narcissa." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  have  ;  but  you 
mustn't  lay  out  too  much  on  it,  and  I 
don't  care  anything  about  a  stone  ring — 
just  a  plain  gold  one.  There's  another 
thing  I'm  going  to  have,  too,  an'  that's  a 
gold  watch.  I've  wanted  one  all  my  life." 

"  Mebbe — "  began  William,  painfully. 

"No!"  cried  Narcissa,  peremptorily. 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  buy  me  one.  I 
'ain't  ever  thought  of  it.  I'm  going  to  buy 
it  myself.  I'm  going  to  buy  mother  a 
real  cashmere  shawl,  too,  like  the  one 
that  New  York  lady  had  that  came  to 
visit  Lawyer  Maxham's  wife.  I've  got  a 
list  of  things  written  down  on  paper.  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  buy  another  trunk  in 
New  York  to  put  them  in." 

"Well,"  said  William,  with  a  great 
sigh,"  I  guess  I'd  better  be  goin'.  I  hope 
you'll  have  as  good  a  time  as  you're  count- 
in'  on,  Narcissa." 

' '  It's  the  first  good  time  I  ever  did  count 
on,  and  I'd  ought  to,"  said  Narcissa.  "I'm 
going  to  take  mother  to  the  theatre,  too.  I 
don't  know  but  it's  wicked,  but  I'm  going 
to."  Narcissa  fluttered  out  of  the  parlor 
and  William  shuffled  after  her.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  kitchen  again. 

u  Well,  good-night,"  said  Narcissa,  and 
William  also  said  good -night,  with  an- 
other heavy  sigh.  "Look  out  for  them 
rocks  going  out  of  the  yard,  an'  don't  tum- 
ble over  'em,"  she  called  after  him. 

"I'm  used  to 'em,"  he  answered  back, 
sadly,  from  the  darkness. 

Narcissa  shut  and  bolted  the  door.  "He 
don't  like  it;  he  feels  real  bad  about  it; 
but  I  can't  help  it — I'm  going." 

Through  the  next  few  weeks  Narcissa 
Stone's  face  looked  strange  to  those  who 
had  known  her  from  childhood.  While 
the  features  were  the  same,  her  soul  in- 
formed them  with  a  new  purpose,  which 
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overlighted  all  the  old  ones  of  her  life, 
and  even  the  simple  village  folks  saw 
the  effect,  though  with  no  understanding. 
Soon  the  news  that  Narcissa  and  her  mo- 
ther were  going  to  New  York  was  abroad. 
On  the  morning  they  started,  in  the  three- 
seated  open  wagon  which  served  as  stage 
to  connect  the  little  village  with  the  rail- 
road ten  miles  away,  all  the  windows  were 
set  with  furtively  peering  faces. 

"There  they  go,"  the  women  told  one 
another.  "Narcissa  and  her  mother  an' 
the  trunk.  Wonder  if  Narcissa's  got  that 
money  put  away  safe?  They're  wearin' 
the  same  old  clothes.  S'pose  we  sha'n't 
know  'em  when  they  get  back.  Heard  they 
was  goin'  to  stay  a  year.  Guess  old  Mr. 
Stone  would  rise  up  in  his  grave  if  he 
knew  it.  Lizzy  saw  William  Crane  a-help- 
in'  Narcissa  h'ist  the  trunk  out  ready  for 
the  stage.  I  wouldn't  stan'  it  if  I  was 
him.  Ten  chances  to  one  Narcissa  '11  pick 
up  somebody  down  to  New  York,  with  all 
that  money.  She's  good-look  in',  and  she 
looks  better  since  her  father  died." 

Narcissa,  riding  out  of  her  native  vil- 
lage to  those  unknown  fields  in  which 
her  imagination  had  laid  the  scene  of  the 
one  good  time  of  her  life,  regarded  no- 
thing around  her.  She  sat  straight,  her 
slender  body  resisting  stiffly  the  jolt  of 
the  stage.  She  said  not  a  word,  but  looked 
ahead  with  shining  eyes.  Her  mother 
wept,  a  fold  of  her  old  shawl  before  her 
face.  Now  and  then  she  lamented  aloud, 
but  softly,  lest  the  driver  hear.  "Goin' 
away  from  the  place  where  I  was  born  an' 
married,  an'  have  lived  ever  since  I  knew 
anything,  to  stay  a  year.  I  can't  stan'  it, 
I  can't." 

"Hush,  mother!  You'll  have  a  real 
good  time." 

"No,  I  sha'n't,  I  sha'n't.  Goin'— to 
stay  a  whole — year.     I — can't,  nohow." 

"S'pose  we  sha'n't  see  you  back  in 
these  parts  for  some  time,"  the  stage- 
driver  said,  when  he  helped  them  out  at 
the  railroad  station.  He  was  an  old  man, 
and  had  known  Narcissa  since  her  child- 
hood. 

"Most  likely  not,"  she  replied.  Her 
mother's  face  was  quite  stiff  with  re- 
pressed emotion  when  the  stage  driver 
lifted  her  out.  She  did  not  want  him  to 
report  in  the  village  that  she  was  crying 
when  she  started  for  New  York.  She  had 
some  pride  in  spite  of  her  distress. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  on  the  lookout  for  ye  a 
year  from  to-day,"  said  the  stage-driver, 


with  a  jocular  twist  of  his  face.  There 
were  no  passengers  for  his  village  on  the 
in-coming  train,  so  he  had  to  drive  home 
alone  through  the  melancholy  autumn 
woods.  The  sky  hung  low  with  pale 
freezing  clouds;  over  everything  was  that 
strange  hush  which  prevails  before  snow. 
The  old  stage-driver,  holding  the  reins 
loosely  over  his  tramping  team,  settled 
forward  with  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
old  brows  bent  with  aimless  brooding". 
Over  and  over  again  his  brain  worked  the 
thought,  like  a  peaceful  cud  of  contempla- 
tion. "They're  goin'  to  be  gone  a  year. 
Narcissa  Stone  an'  her  mother  are  goin'  to 
be  gone  a  year,  afore  I'll  drive  'em  home." 

So  little  imagination  had  the  routine  of 
his  life  fostered  that  he  speculated  not, 
even  upon  the  possible  weather  of  that 
far-off  day,  or  the  chances  of  his  living  to 
see  it.  It  was  simply,  "They're  goin'  to 
be  gone  a  year  afore  I'll  drive  'em  home." 

So  fixed  was  his  mind  upon  that  one 
outcome  of  the  situation  that  when  Nar- 
cissa and  her  mother  reappeared  in  less 
than  one  week — in  six  days — he  could  not 
for  a  moment  bring  himself  intelligently 
to  bear  upon  it.  The  old  stage -driver 
may  have  grown  something  like  his  own 
horses  through  his  long  sojourn  in  their 
company,  and  his  intelligence,  like  theirs, 
been  given  to  only  the  halts  and  gaits  of 
its  first  breaking. 

For  a  second  he  had  a  bewildered  feel- 
ing that  time  had  flown  fast,  that  a  week 
was  a  year.  Everybody  in  the  village  had 
said  the  travellers  would  not  return  for 
a  year.  He  hoisted  the  ancient  paper- 
lined  trunk  into  his  stage,  then  a  fine 
new  one,  nailed  and  clamped  with  shining 
brass,  then  a  number  of  packages,  all  the 
time  with  puzzled  eyes  askant  upon  Nar- 
cissa and  her  mother.  He  would  scarcely 
have  known  them,  as  far  as  their  dress 
was  concerned.  Mrs.  Stone  wore  a  fine 
black  satin  gown;  her  perturbed  old  face 
looked  out  of  luxurious  environments  of 
fur  and  lace  and  rich  black  plumage.  As 
for  Narcissa,  she  was  almost  regal.  The 
old  stage-driver  backed  and  ducked  awk- 
wardly, as  if  she  were  a  stranger,  when 
she  approached.  Her  fine  skirts  flared 
imposingly,  and  rustled  with  unseen  si  lie; 
her  slender  shoulders  were  made  shapely 
by  the  graceful  spread  of  rich  fur,  her 
red  hair  shone  under  a  hat  fit  for  a  prin- 
cess, and  there  was  about  her  a  faint 
perfume  of  violets  which  made  the  stage- 
driver  gaze   confusedly   at  the  snowy 
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ground  under  the  trees  when  they  had 
started  on  the  homeward  road.  "  Seems 
as  if  I  smelt  posies,  but  I  know  there 
ain't  none  hereabouts  this  time  of  year," 
he  remarked,  finally,  in  a  tone  of  mild  in- 
gratiation,  as  if  more  to  himself  than  to 
his  passe ngers. 

"  It's  some  perfumery  Narcissa's  got  on 
her  pocket-handkerchief  that  she  bought 
in  New  York,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  with  a 
sort  of  sad  pride.  She  looked  worn  and 
bewildered,  ready  to  weep  at  the  sight  of 
familiar  things,  and  yet  distinctly  supe- 
rior to  all  such  weakness.  As  for  Nar- 
cissa,  she  looked  like  a  child  thrilled  with 
scared  triumph  at  getting  its  own  way, 
who  rejoices  even  in  the  midst  of  correc- 
tion at  its  own  assertion  of  freedom. 

"That  so?"  said  the  stage -driver,  ad- 
miringly. Then  he  added,  doubtfully, 
bringing  one  white -browed  eye  to  bear 
over  his  shoulder,  "  Didn't  stay  quite  so 
long  as  you  calculated  on?" 

"No,  we  didn't,"  replied  Narcissa, 
calmly.  She  nudged  her  mother  with  a 
stealthy  firm  elbow,  and  her  mother  un- 
derstood well  that  she  was  to  maintain 
silence. 

"  I  ain't  going  to  tell  a  living  soul  about 
it  but  William  Crane;  I  owe  it  to  him," 
Narcissa  had  said  to  her  mother  before 
they  started  on  their  homeward  journey. 
"The  other  folks  sha'n't  know.  They 
can  guess  and  surmise  all  they  want  to, 
but  they  sha'n't  know.  I  sha'n't  tell; 
and  William,  he's  as  close-mouthed  as  a 
rock;  and  as  for  you,  mother,  you  always 
did  know  enough  to  hold  your  tongue 
when  you  made  up  your  mind  to  it." 

Mrs.  Stone  had  compressed  her  mouth 
until  it  looked  like  her  daughter's.  She 
nodded.  "  Yes,"  said  she;  "  I  know  some 
things  that  I  'ain't  never  told  you,  Nar- 
cissa." 

The  stage  passed  William  Crane's 
house.  He  was  shuffling  around  to  the 
side  door  from  the  barn,  with  a  milk-pail 
in  each  hand,  when  they  reached  it. 

"Stop  a  minute,"  Narcissa  said  to  the 
driver.  She  beckoned  to  William,  who 
stared,  standing  stock-still,  holding  his 
pails.  Narcissa  beckoned  again  impera- 
tively. Then  William  set  the  pails  down 
on  the  snowy  ground  and  came  to  the 
fence.  He  looked  over  it,  quite  pale,  and 
gaping. 

"  We've  got  home,"  said  Narcissa. 
William  nodded;  he  could  not  speak. 
"Come  over  by-and-by,"  said  Narcissa. 


William  nodded. 

".I'm  ready  to  go  now,"  Narcissa  said 
to  the  stage-driver.     "That's  all." 

That  evening,  when  William  Crane 
reached  his  sweetheart's  house,  a  bright 
light  shone  on  the  road  from  the  parlor 
windows.  Narcissa  opened  the  door.  He 
stared  at  her  open-mouthed.  She  wore  a 
gown  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen 
before — soft  lengths  of  blue  silk  and  lace 
trailed  about  her,  blue  ribbons  fluttered. 

"  How  do  you  do?"  said  she. 

William  nodded  solemnly. 

"  Come  in." 

William  followed  her  into  the  parlor, 
with  a  wary  eye  upon  his  feet,  lest  they 
trample  her  trailing  draperies.  Narcissa 
settled  gracefully  into  the  rocking-chair; 
William  sat  opposite  and  looked  at  her. 
Narcissa  was  a  little  pale,  still  her  face 
wore  that  look  of  insistent  triumph. 

"  Home  quicker'n  you  expected,"  Wil- 
liam said  at  length. 

"Yes,"  said  Narcissa.  There  was  a 
wonderful  twist  on  her  red  hair,  and  she 
wore  a  high  shell  comb.  William's  daz- 
zled eyes  noted  something  sparkling  in 
the  laces  at  her  throat;  she  moved  her 
hand,  and  something  on  that  flashed  like 
a  point  of  white  flame.  William  remem- 
bered vaguely  how,  often  in  the  summer- 
time when  he  had  opened  his  house  door 
in  the  sunny  morning,  the  dewdrops  on 
the  grass  had  flashed  in  his  eyes.  He  had 
never  seen  diamonds. 

"What  started  you  home  so  much 
sooner  than  you  expected?"  he  asked,  after 
a  little. 

"  I  spent — all  the  money — " 
"  All— that  money?" 
"Yes." 

"Fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  less  'n  a 
week?" 

"  I  spent  more'n  that." 

"More'n  that?"  William  could  scarcely 
bring  out  the  words.    He  was  very  white. 

"Yes,"  said  Narcissa.  She  was  paler 
than  when  he  had  entered,  but  she  spoke 
quite  decidedly.  "  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
all  about  it,  William.  I  ain't  going  to 
make  a  long  story  of  it.  If  after  you've 
heard  it  you  think  you'd  rather  not  mar- 
ry me,  I  sha'n't  blame  you.  I  sha'n't 
have  anything  to  say  against  it.  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  just  what  I've  been  do- 
ing; then  you  can  make  up  your  mind. 

"  To-day's  Tuesday,  and  we  went  away 
last  Thursday.  We've  been  gone  just  six 
days.    Mother  an'  me  got  to  New  York 
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Thursday  night,  an'  when  we  got  out  of 
the  cars  the  men  come  round  hollering 
this  hotel  an'  that  hotel.  I  picked  out  a 
man  that  looked  as  if  he  didn't  drink  and 
would  drive  straight,  an'  he  took  us  to  an 
elegant  carriage,  an'  mother  an'  me  got 
in.  Then  we  waited  till  he  got  the 
trunk  an'  put  it  up  on  the  seat  with  him 
where  lie  drove.  Mother  she  hollered  to 
him  not  to  let  it  fall  off. 

"  We  went  to  a  beautiful  hotel.  There 
was  a  parlor  with  a  red  velvet  carpet  and 
red  stuffed  furniture,  and  a  green  sitting- 
room,  and  a  blue  one.     The  ceilin'  had 


pictures  on  it.  There  was  a  handsome 
young  gentleman  downstairs  at  a  count- 
er in  the  room  where  we  went  first,  and 
mother  asked  him,  before  I  could  stop  her, 
if  the  folks  in  the  hotel  was  all  honest. 
She'd  been  worrying  all  the  way  for  fear 
somebody 'd  steal  the  money. 

"The  gentleman  said  —  he  was  real 
polite — if  we  had  any  money  or  valuables, 
we  had  better  leave  them  with  him,  and 
he  would  put  them  in  the  safe.  So  we 
did.  Then  a  young  man  with  brass  but- 
tons on  his  coat  took  us  to  the  elevator 
and  showed  us  our  rooms.    We  had  a  par- 
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lor  with  a  velvet  carpet  an'  stuffed  furni- 
ture and  a  gilt  clock  on  the  mantel  shelf, 
two  bedrooms,  and  a  bath-room.  There 
ain't  anything  in  town  equal  to  it.  Law- 
yer Maxham  'ain't  got  anything  to  come 
up  to  it.  The  young  man  offered  to  un- 
tie the  rope  on  the  trunk,  so  I  let  him. 
He  seemed  real  kind  about  it. 

"  Soon's  the  young  man  went  I  says  to 
mother,  '  We  ain't  going  down  to  get  any 
tea  to-night.' 

"  '  Why  not  ?'  says  she. 

"  '  I  ain't  going  down  a  step  in  this  old 
dress,'  says  I,  'an'  you  ain't  going  in 
yours.' 

"  Mother  didn't  like  it  very  well.  She 
said  she  was  faint  to  her  stomach,  and 
wanted  some  tea,  but  I  made  her  eat  some 
gingerbread  we'd  brought  from  home,  an' 
get  along.  The  young  man  with  the 
brass  buttons  come  again  after  a  while, 
an'  asked  if  there  was  anything  we  want- 
ed, but  I  thanked  him  an'  told  him  there 
wasn't. 

"  I  would  have  asked  him  to  bring  up 
mother  some  tea  and  a  hot  biscuit,  but  I 
didn't  know  but  what  it -would  put  'em 
out;  it  was  after  seven  o'clock  then.  So 
we  got  along  till  morning. 

"The  next  morning  mother  an'  me 
went  out  real  early,  an'  went  into  a  bak- 
ery an'  bought  some  cookies.  We  ate 
'em  as  we  went  down  the  street,  just  to 
stay  our  stomachs ;  then  wre  went  to  buy- 
ing. I'd  taken  some  of  the  money  in  my 
purse,  an'  I  got  mother  an'  me,  first  of  all, 
two  handsome  black  silk  dresses,  and  we 
put  'em  on  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  went  down  to  breakfast. 

"You  never  see  any  thin'  like  the  din- 
ing-room, and  the  kinds  of  things  to  eat. 
We  couldn't  begin  to  eat  'em  all.  There 
were  men  standin'  behind  our  chairs  to 
wait  on  us  all  the  time. 

"Right  after  breakfast  mother  an'  me 
put  our  rooms  to  rights;  then  we  went 
out  again  and  bought  things  at  the  stores. 
Everybody  was  buying  Christmas  pres- 
ents, an'  the  stores  were  all  trimmed  with 
evergreen — you  never  see  anything  like 
that.  Mother  an'  me  never  had  any 
Christmas  presents,  an'  I  told  her  we'd 
begin,  an1  buy  'em  for  each  other.  When 
the  money  I'd  taken  with  us  was  gone,  I 
sent  things  to  the  hotel  for  the  gentleman 
at  the  counter  to  pay,  the  way  he'd  told 
me  to.  That  day  we  bought  our  breast- 
pins and  this  ring,  an'  mother's  and  my 
gold  watch,  an' — I  got  one  for  you  too, 


William.  Don't  you  say  anything — it's 
your  Christmas  present.  That  afternoon 
we  went  to  Central  Park,  an'  that  even- 
in'  we  went  to  the  theatre.  The  next  day 
we  went  to  the  stores  again,  an'  I  bought 
mother  a  black  satin  dress,  and  me  a 
green  one.  I  got  this  I've  got  on,  too. 
It's  what  they  call  a  tea-gown.  I  always 
wore  it  to  tea  in  the  hotel  after  I  got  it. 
I  got  a  hat,  too,  an'  mother  a  bonnet;  an' 
I  got  a  fur  cape,  and  mother  a  cloak  with 
fur  on  the  neck,  an'  all  around  it.  That 
evening  mother  an'  me  went  to  the  opera ; 
we  sat  in  something  they  call  a  box.  I 
wore  my  new  green  silk  and  breastpin, 
an'  mother  wore  her  black  satin.  We 
both  of  us  took  our  bonnets  off.  The 
music  was  splendid,  but  I  wouldn't  have 
young  folks  go  to  it  much. 

"  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Mother 
an'  me  went  to  meeting  in  a  splendid 
church,  and  wore  our  new  black  silks. 
They  gave  us  seats  way  up  in  front,  an' 
there  was  a  real  good  sermon,  though 
mother  thought  it  wa'n't  very  practical, 
an'  folks  got  up  an'  sat  down  more'n  we 
do.  Mother  an'  me  set  still,  for  fear  we'd 
get  up  an'  down  in  the  wrong  place. 
That  evening  we  went  to  a  sacred  concert. 
Everywhere  we  went  we  rode  in  a  car- 
riage. They  invited  us  to  at  the  hotel, 
an'  I  s'posed  it  was  free,  but  it  wa'n't,  I 
found  out  afterwards. 

"The  next  day  was  Monday — that's 
yesterday.  Mother  an'  me  wTent  out  to 
the  stores  again.  I  bought  a  silk  bed- 
quilt,  an'  some  handsome  vases,  an'  some 
green  an'  gilt  teacups  setting  in  a  tray  to 
match.  I've  got 'em  home  without  break- 
ing. We  got  some  silk  stockings,  too,  an' 
some  shoes,  an'  some  gold-bowed  specta- 
cles for  mother,  an'  two  more  silk  dresses, 
an'  mother's  real  cashmere  shawl.  Then 
we  went  to  see  some  wax-works,  and  the 
pictures  and  curiosities  in  the  Art  Muse- 
um; then  in  the  afternoon  wre  went  to 
ride  again,  and  we  were  goin'  to  the  the- 
atre in  the  evening;  but  the  gentleman  at 
the  counter  called  out  to  me  when  I  was 
going  past,  an'  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
me  a  minute. 

"Then  I  found  out  we'd  spent  all  that 
fifteen  hundred  dollars, an'  more  too.  We 
owed  'em  'most  ten  dollars  at  the  hotel; 
an'  that  wa'n't  the  worst  of  it — we  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  take  us  home. 

"Mother  she  broke  right  down  an' 
cried,  an'  said  it  was  all  we  had  in  the 
world  besides  the  farm,  an'  it  w7as  poor 
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father's  insurance  money,  an'  we  couldn't 
get  home,  an1  we'd  have  to  go  to  prison. 

"Folks  come  crowding  round,  an1  I 
couldn't  stop  her.  I  don'j;  know  what  I 
did  do  myself;  I  felt  kind  of  dizzy,  an1 
things  looked  dark.  A  lady  come  an' 
held  a  smelling-bottle  to  my  nose,  an'  the 
gentleman  at  the  counter  sent  a  man  with 
brass  buttons  for  some  wine. 

"  After  I  felt  better  an'  could  talk  steady 
they  questioned  me  up  pretty  sharp,  an'  I 
told  'em  the  whole  story — about  father  an1 
his  rheumatism,  an'  everything,  just  how 
I  was  situated,  an'  I  must  say  they  treated 
us  like  Christian  folks,  though,  after  all,  I 
don't  know  as  we  were  much  beholden  to 
'em.  We  never  begun  to  eat  all  there  was 
on  the  list,  an'  we  were  real  careful  of  the 


furniture;  we  didn't  really  get 
our  money's  Avorth  after  all  was 
said.  But  they  said  the  rest  of 
our  bill  to  them  was  no  matter, 
an'  they  gave  us  our  tickets  to 
come  home." 

There  was  a  pause.  William 
looked  at  Narcissa  in  her  blue 
gown  as  if  she  were  a  riddle  whose 
answer  was  lost  in  his  memory. 
His  honest  eyes  were  fairly  piti- 
ful from  excess  of  questioning. 

"Well,"  said  Narcissa,  "I've 
come  back,  an'  I've  spent  all  that 
money.  I've  been  wasteful  an' 
extravagant  an' —  There  was  a 
gentleman  beautifully  dressed 
who  sat  at  our  table,  an'  he  talked 
real  pleasant  about  the  weather, 
an' — I  got  to  thinking  about  him 
a  little.  Of  course  I  didn't  like 
him  as  well  as  you,  William,  for 
what  comes  first  comes  last  with 
all  our  folks,  but  somehow  he 
seemed  to  be  kind  of  a  part  of  the 
good  time.  I  sha'n't  never  see 
him  again,  an' 
all  there  was  be- 
twixt us  was  his 
saying  twice  it 
was  a  pleasant 
day,  an'  once  it 
was  cold,  an'  me 
saying  yes ;  but 
I'm  going  to  tell 
you  the  whole. 
I've  been  an' 
wasted  fifteen 
hundred  dol- 
lars ;  Fveletmy 
thoughts  wan- 
der from  you;  an'  that  ain't  all.  I've  had 
a  good  time,  an'  I  can't  say  I  'ain't.  I've 
had  one  good  time,  an' — I  ain't  sorry. 
You  can — do  just  what  you  think  best, 
William,  an' — I  won't  blame  you." 

William  Crane  went  over  to  the  win- 
dow. When  he  turned  round  and 
looked  at  Narcissa  his  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  and  his  wide  mouth  was  trembling. 
"Do  you  think  you  can  be  contented 
to — stay  on  my  side  of  the  wall  now,  Nar- 
cissa?11 he  said,  with  a  sweet  and  pathetic 
dignity. 

Narcissa  in  her  blue  robes  went  over 
to  him,  and  put,  for  the  first  time  of  her 
own  accord,  an  arm  around  his  faithful 
neck.  "I  wouldn't  go  out  again  if  the 
bars  were  down,"  said  she. 
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A LADY  said  that  the  central  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region — that 
is,  the  Yellowstone  Park — is  the  safety- 
valve  of  the  United  States,  There  are 
the  vent-holes  of  its  internal  fires  and  ex- 
plosive energies,  and  but  for  the  relief 
they  afford,  the  whole  country  might  be 
shaken  with  earthquakes  and  be  blown 
up  in  fragments.  There  is  the  smoking 
and  vomiting  chimney  of  the  continent. 
There  issue  the  steam,  the  hot  water  in 
fountains  and  rivers,  the  explosive  gases, 
the  dissolved  and  triturated  minerals  and 
earths,  generated  in  the  incandescent 
bowels  of  the  earth.  I  heard  a  soldier 
say  that  if  the  Old  Faithful  geyser  did 
not  go  off  every  sixty-five  minutes,  he 
should  be  alarmed,  and  should  fear  to 
stay  in  that  neighborhood,  for  no  one 
could  tell  where  this  suppressed  force 
might  not  break  out.  The  mountains 
look  pretty  solid  around  there,  though 
some  of  them  —  like  the  Roaring  Moun- 
tain, which  is  so  full  of  steam- vents  that  it 
looks  like  a  hill  on  fire — do  not  seem  prom- 
ising  places  to  plant  vineyards  (if  grapes 
would  grow  7500  feet  above  the  sea) ;  the 
great  basins  of  Hell,  the  Devil,  and  other 
unpleasant  names,  upon  which  the  steam 
whirls  in  clouds,  driving  over  the  red-hot 
ponds  and  boiling  pot-holes,  have  usually 
a  thin  crust,  upon  which  people  walk  with 
some  courage;  but  there  arises  a  general 
want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
whole  region.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  feel 
the  made  crust  hot  under  your  feet,  and  to 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  step  into  holes 
of  boiling  water,  and  fissures  of  unknown 
depth  which  vomit  steam,  fat-frying  ket- 
tles, boiling  pots  of  paint  and  mud,  and 
to  have  to  run  away  from  a  caldron 
which  suddenly  sends  into  the  air  a  great 
column  of  hot  water. 

All  the  world  knows,  from  the  pens  of 
a  thousand  descriptive  writers  and  from 
the  photographs,  the  details  of  these  mar- 
vels, so  that  I  need  not  enter  upon  them. 
But  I  suppose  their  effect  is  different  upon 
different  persons.  How  beautiful  many 
of  the  "  formations  "  are  that  have  been 
slowly  built  up  by  the  overflow  of  these 
limpid  waters  which  carry  so  many  salts 
in  solution  !  What  a  sense  of  power 
there  is  in  the  spouting  geysers!  How 
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exquisite  in  iridescent  colors  are  some  of 
the  burning  lakes !  How  lovely  the  pools 
of  deep  emerald,  of  sapphire !  and  the 
graceful  steam  floating  about  over  this 
burning  world  !  But  it  is  hot;  and  it 
has  a  sickening  smell,  like  steam  from  a 
dirty  laundry.  I  learned  to  call  it  the 
Park  smell,  so  constant  it  is  in  the  hell-fire 
regions.  It  is  exciting  to  watch  for  the 
spouting  of  the  geysers,  and  the  recurrence 
of  other  intermitting  phenomena;  but 
many  disagreeable  things  do  not  intermit. 
The  pools  and  pots  are  always  boiling, 
streams  of  hot  water  never  stop,  and  there 
are  steam -vents  that  roar  as  constantly 
as  blast  -  furnaces.  One  I  recall  which 
sends  out  laterally  as  from  a  funnel,  with 
an  awful  roar,  a  great  volume  of  super- 
heated steam,  night  and  day,  year  after 
year,  in  extravagant  rage  and  prodigality. 
Steam  enough  is  wasted  here  to  run  all 
the  Western  railways.  Where  does  it 
come  from?  This  one 'never  takes  a  day 
or  an  hour  off,  like  many  of  the  uneasy 
friers  and  spouters  in  the  basin  below  it. 
These  displays,  however,  are  wholesome 
in  comparison  with  what  is  called  the 
mud-geyser,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  most 
disgusting  object  in  nature.  This  hor- 
rible thing  is  not  in  any  of  the  geyser 
basins,  but  has  a  place  to  itself  on  the 
road  between  the  Lake  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Canon.  On  the  side  of  a  hill,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  sloping  pit,  is  a  sort 
of  cave,  like  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast,  which 
perpetually  vomits  a  compound  of  mud, 
putty,  nastiness.  Over  the  mouth  seems 
to  be  a  concave  rock,  which  prevents  the 
creature  from  spouting  his  filth  straight 
up  like  a  geyser.  Against  this  obstacle, 
with  a  thud,  every  moment  the  vile  fluid 
is  flung,  as  if  the  beast  were  in  a  rage,  and 
growling  because  he  could  not  get  out, 
and  then  through  the  orifice  the  mud  is 
flung  in  spiteful  spits  and  gushes  of  nasti- 
ness. And  the  most  disgusting  part  of  it 
is  that  this  awful  mixture  cannot  get  out, 
and  the  creature  has  to  swallow  it  again, 
and  is  perpetually  sick  to  nausea.  It  is 
the  most  fascinatingly  loathsome  thing  in 
the  world.  I  recalled  the  dragon  and 
his  cave  in  Wagner's  Siegfried.  There, 
the  reader  remembers,  is  a  dark  cave,  out 
of  which  issue  volumes  of  steam  and  an 
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animal  noise.  Presently  a  dragon  pro- 
trudes his  horrid  scaly  head  and  fore 
paws,  and  from  his  jaws  come  flame  and 
steam.  The  contrivance  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  mud-geyser.  In 
this  geyser  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a 
dragon,  but  he  can  never  get  his  head 
out.  You  can  only  hear  him  rage,  and 
you  can  see  the  nastiness  he  vomits  out. 

H. 

Bewildering  as  all  this  spectacle  is  to 
one's  idea  of  a  normal  and  orderly  world, 
I  was  more  impressed  by  what  I  could  not 
see  than  by  these  strange  surface  phe- 
nomena. It  is  what  is  underneath  this 
thin  crust,  it  is  the  state  of  things  under- 
ground, that  appeals  to  the  imagination. 
Where  does  all  this  inexhaustible  supply 
of  steam  and  limpid  hot  water  and  dis- 
solved salts  and  paint  and  liquid  mud 
come  from?  The  crust  is  hot  and  trem- 
bling. We  must  be  walking,  amid  boil- 
ing pots  and  pits,  over  a  terrible  furnace. 
How  far  below  is  this  furnace?  Are  these 
hot  substances  thrown  up  from  the  centre, 
or  is  the  earth,  only  a  little  distance  under 
us,  all  molten  and  fluid  and  a  raging  hell? 
Why  does  it  not  burst  up  everywhere  and 
blow  this  whole  mountain  region  sky-high? 
Here  and  there  in  this  vast  territory  one 
sees  frightful  fields  and  ravines  of  shape- 
less, contorted  rocks,  as  if  in  those  places 
the  interior  had  exploded,  and  created  and 
left  ruin.  And  yet  there  is  a  process  of 
creation  in  sight,  going  on  daily  and  year- 
ly, the  slow  formation  of  terraces  and 
mounds  and  well-curbs,  all  exquisitely 
sculptured,  now  like  lace-work,  now  like 
the  chiselling  of  a  sculptor.  Are  these 
lovely  things  created  only  to  be  destroyed 
in  a  great  upheaval  of  the  internal  forces? 
Will  the  "formations"  at  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  and  in  the  geyser  basins 
some  day,  any  day,  go  up  in  a  vast  ex- 
plosion, and  be  destroyed  and  buried  in 
mud,  as  were  recently  the  similar  terraces 
and  formations  in  New  Zealand?  What 
insurance  company  would  take  a  risk  on 
these  things? 

In  the  presence  of  this  immense  energy 
and  fiery  agitation  we  seem  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  processes  of  creation,  of  the 
primitive  evolutionary  forces  that  are 
making  the  planet.  Of  course  I  know 
that  the  earth  is  not  yet  created.  The 
lower  Mississippi  region  is  now  being 
made  before  our  eyes,  as  the  Nile  delta  is. 
What  I  should  like  to  know  is  whether 


the  Yellowstone  region  is  now  in  process 
of  creation,  whether  it  is  to  be  within 
certain  calculable  periods  greatly  changed 
in  form,  or  whether  we  are  witnessing 
now  the  expiring  energies  of  a  world 
gradually  cooling  down  into  rigidity  and 
death.  The  intermittent  geysers  would 
seem  to  intimate  that  the  internal  forces 
are  weakening.  The  great  Excelsior  gey- 
ser, which  was  so  active  in  1889,  which 
shook  the  whole  region  when  it  went  off, 
and  deluged  the  neighborhood  with  an 
immense  flow  of  hot  water,  and  liberated 
itself  by  tearing  open  an  orifice  of  half  an 
acre  in  area,  is  a  horrible  pit  of  boiling 
water  and  steam,  and  its  opening  is  now 
so  large  that  it  will  probably  not  be  able  to 
send  up  a  column  of  water  again.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  energy  here  enough  to 
outlast  our  time,  and  perhaps  our  nation, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
region  acts  as  a  safety-valve  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  would  be  shaken  with  earth- 
quakes if  these  vents  were  stopped  up. 

HI 

These  glooms  and  wonders,  however, 
do  not  depress  the  spirits  of  the  traveller 
in  this  glorious  Yellowstone  Park,  which 
the  government  is  so  wisely  protecting 
from  vandalism.  It  would  take  more 
than  these  to  depress  him  in  this  rare, 
splendid  atmosphere,  on  the  top  of  the 
world.  The  pure  dry  air  brings  life  in 
all  his  tingling  veins,  and  under  the  deep- 
est of  blue  skies  the  fir  and  aspen  forests, 
the  swift  fish-full  streams,  the  lakes  re- 
flecting the  blue  of  the  high  skies,  and  the 
shapely  encircling  mountains,  with  patch- 
es of  snow  even  in  August,  are  a  heavenly 
vision  to  eyes  tired  of  cities  and  the  con- 
ventionalities of  slashed  and  cultivated 
regions  deformed  by  bad  taste.  The  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  irregular  in  form,  and 
some  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad, 
is  a  much  finer  sheet  of  water  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  with  its  placid  surface  and 
fair  shores,  and  noble  ranges  of  purple 
mountains,  it  seems  civilized  and  habita- 
ble, and  is  a  most  restful  place  after  the 
tour  in  the  infernal  regions.  Its  outflow, 
the  Yellowstone  River,  leads  naturally  to 
the  culmination  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Park,  the  Falls  and  the  Grand  Canon. 
That  has  been  so  much  described  and 
painted  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much 
about  it.  Comparisons  of  great  natural 
wonders  are  always  misleading,  and  gen- 
erally futile.     It  suffices  to  be  lost  in 
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amazement  and  admiration  before  each 
one.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Yellow- 
stone Canon  is  unique  as  it  is  impressive 
in  form  and  depth,  and  gorgeous  in  color. 
The  Falls  would  be  more  impressive  if 
they  were  not  enclosed  in  such  gigantic 
walls.  The  Upper  Fall  is  about  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  the  Lower  some 
three  hundred  and  sixty.  Both  are  dark 
green  in  color,  full,  graceful,  powerful, 
with  masses  of  foam  at  the  bottom  which 
takes  occasionally  a  violet  hue.  The 
walls  of  the  Canon,  which  is  here  about 
three  miles  long,  are  from  twelve  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height, 
sometimes  almost  perpendicular,  and  wind- 
ing, with  noble  juttings  and  buttresses  of 
rock  at  the  turns  and  angles,  and  the  roar- 
ing river  is  a  narrow  green  ribbon  at  the 
bottom.  Three  miles  below  the  Falls,  at 
Inspiration  Point,  is  the  greatest  view  of 
the  Canon.  From  this  point  is  the  finest 
display  of  color.  The  main  body  of  color 
is  yellow,  but  of  all  shades,  and  intermin- 
gled with  it  is  much  brown  and  red,  spots 
of  deep  red  and  vermilion  and  white,  as- 
tonishingly brilliant.  The  slopes  of  the 
Canon  are  of  friable,  decadent,  crumbling 
rock,  and  the  colors  run  much  together, 
so  that  you  get  often  an  iridescent  ap- 
pearance. There  are  some  fine  buttresses 
and  towers — several  round  isolated  towers 
I  saw  with  each  an  osprey's  nest  on  top, 
with  the  fearless  bird  sitting  on  her  nest 
— but  generally  the  rock  is  too  far  de- 
cayed to  form  very  picturesque  or  sculp- 
tural or  architectural  imitations  of  man's 
work.  The  magnificence  is  in  the  great 
depth,  and  the  supernal  beauty  in  the 
brilliant  color.  The  scene  is  mightily  im- 
pressive and  unwearying.  The  different 
shades  in  morning  and  evening  light,  in 
a  gray  sky  and  in  the  bright  sunlight,  are 
so  varied  that  the  picture  is  always  new, 
and  the  more  wonderful  the  more  one 
gets  to  know  it.  I  should  say  that  it  is 
the  sort  of  spectacle  that  would  grow  upon 
one  the  longer  and  the  oftener  he  saw  it. 

I  was  asked  many  times  there,  and  I 
have  been  asked  many  times  since,  how 
this  compares  with  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado.  I  am  reluctant  to  make 
any  comparison,  for  there  is  none.  It  is 
partly  a  matter  of  magnitude.  If  I  were 
forced  to  answer,  I  should  be  compelled 
to  say  that  the  Yellowstone  would  be 
only  a  lateral  fissure  in  the  Colorado 
system.  You  would  have  to  look  long 
to  find  it.    There  is  no  scenery  on  earth 


to  compare  with  the  Colorado  Canon ;  and, 
indeed,  the  word  canon  applied  to  it  is 
not  descriptive.  From  the  brink  where 
I  saw  the  Colorado  you  look  perpendic- 
ularly down  six  thousand  feet  to  the 
thread  of  a  river,  but  you  look  also  away 
over  twelve  miles  of  high  formation,  all 
full  of  color,  and  upon  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, the  tops  of  which  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  eye,  that  are  solidly  built  into  all 
the  architectural  forms  you  have  ever 
seen  or  can  conceive  of.  You  see  all  the 
strata  of  the  geological  periods  lying  upon 
each  other  in  order  six  thousand  feet 
high.  In  my  recollection  the  color  at 
the  Yellowstone  is  more  brilliant — that  is, 
more  brilliant  in  spots — and  also  more 
mixed.  The  color  at  the  Colorado  is  in 
greater  masses,  more  orderly  and  more 
subdued  in  tone,  but,  by  reason  of  its  great 
mass  and  extent,  and  even  greater  vari- 
ety in  moderate  tones,  quite  as  effective. 
And  when  you  come  to  speak  of  rock 
sculpture  and  architectural  forms,  Occi- 
dental, Oriental,  and  fantastic,  the  Yel- 
lowstone with  its  crumbling  walls  has 
nothing  whatever  to  show  in  the  compar- 
ison. And  yet  the  Yellowstone  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

IV. 

Due  appreciation  of  what  this  magnifi- 
cent reserve  is  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  gained  by  merely  visit- 
ing the  sights  and  wonders  I  have  spoken 
of.  By  the  original  act  the  Yellowstone 
Park  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
State  of  Connecticut;  by  the  recent  addi- 
tion of  timber  reserves,  strips  on  the  east 
and  south,  it  is  larger  than  Connecticut. 
The  prime  object  of  the  first  reservation 
was  to  preserve  from  desecration  and  de- 
struction one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  to  keep  intact  a  magnificent  pleasure- 
ground  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  and 
prevent  its  destruction  by  the  lawless  few ; 
the  addition  of  the  timber  reserve  was  to 
increase  the  second  value  of  the  Park,  as 
a  source  of  water  supply.  Denuded  of  its 
forests,  this  mountainous  region  would 
have  ceased  to  be  of  use  as  a  reservoir 
for  irrigation  purposes  to  the  surround- 
ing territory. 

The  most  magnificent  scenery  is  now 
outside  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  spe- 
cial sights,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  some 
labor  and  endurance  of  some  hardship. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Park,  Heart 
Lake,  Jackson  Lake,  Snake  River,  and  the 
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Tetons,  is  inaccessible  except  by  rough 
trails  and  the  use  of  pack  -  trains.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Park,  out  of  which  flow  the  Gibbon 
and  the  Madison.  The  whole  eastern 
part  is  almost  inaccessible,  except  in  the 
north,  towards  Soda  Butte  and  Cooke 
City,  by  horrible  wagon  roads,  and  south 
of  that  by  the  wildest  trails.  When  the 
government  shall  appropriate  money  to 
open  these  regions  some  notion  will  be 
had  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this 
Rocky  Mountain  country,  and  its  infinite 
variety  as  a  pleasure-ground.  Road  sur- 
veys have  been  made  in  these  regions, 
and  roads  and  bridges  are  in  process  of 
construction,  so  that  year  by  year  the 
travel  can  take  a  wider  sweep,  and  the 
thousands  of  camping  parties  can  visit 
new  scenes.  But  with  the  heavy  snows 
and  the  spring  thaws  the  highways  are 
much  injured,  and  the  main  part  of  the 
government's  small  appropriation  is  ne- 
cessarily expended  in  repairs.  The  able 
superintendent,  however,  contrives  to  save 
some  money  for  improvements.  A  bridge 
is  just  built  over  the  Madison,  and  the 
survey  is  nearly  complete,  and  portions 
of  the  new  road  are  built  between  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Cooke  City. 
This  road  of  fifty  miles,  which  is  used  by 
teams  for  hauling  ore  and  supplies,  and 
by  camping  parties  who  enter  the  Park 
at  Cooke  City,  goes  through  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  the  country — great  grassy 
uplands,  where  the  antelope  and  the  deer 
and  the  elk  roam,  and  splendid  rock 
mountains  ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet 
high — crossing  the  Yellowstone  and  many 
clear  and  beautiful  streams.  This  road  is 
about  the  worst  road  that  I  ever  saw 
horses  and  mules  attempt  to  haul  wagons 
over.  Road-making  is,  however,  carried 
on  with  a  great  deal  of  energy.  The  su- 
perintendent has  a  soldier's  and  survey- 
or's eye  for  feasible  routes,  and  some 
passable  roads  are  made  at  small  cost 
where  to  the  ordinary  eye  road -  build- 
ing seems  almost  impracticable.  His  the- 
ory is  that  it  is  better  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public  to  build  twenty  miles 
of  good  road  with  fair  grades  than  to  use 
up  his  money  in  one  mile  of  macadam, 
and  consume  twenty  years  in  opening 
the  Park  to  the  public.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Park  roads  are  uncommon- 
ly good,  and  would  be  so  considered  any- 
where. They  are  not  free  from  dust,  but 
the  surface  is  smooth  and  the  grades  are 


fair.  If  the  superintendent  is  permitted 
to  carry  out  his  intelligent  and  econom- 
ical plans,  the  Park  will  year  by  year  be 
more  accessible  and  attractive. 

The  forests  of  the  Park  are  of  small 
trees,  for  its  average  altitude  is  over  seven 
thousand  feet.  These  are  mainly  firs, 
pines,  balsams,  and  aspens  —  few  if  any 
large  trees — but  the  growth  is  essential 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Park  and  its  use  as 
a  water  -  storer.  Under  the  civil  admin- 
istration frequent  and  extensive  fires  oc- 
curred, and  the  country  is  literally  full 
of  fallen  dead  timber.  If  a  fire  starts, 
and  in  the  dry  time  gets  into  the  tree- 
tops,  it  will  run  over  a  vast  area  in  spite 
of  human  efforts.  The  main  anxiety  of 
the  Park  guardians  in  the  summer  is  on 
account  of  forest  fires.  The  Park  is  full 
of  game.  All  the  streams  abound  in 
fish,  mainly  varieties  of  trout,  the  best 
being  those  transplanted  there  from  our 
Eastern  trout  streams.  Wild  geese  and 
ducks  and  pelicans  and  gulls  abound  on 
all  the  lakes  and  ponds.  Since  game 
has  been  preserved  it  has  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly. There  are  a  few  buffaloes  left, 
but  in  the  warm  season  they  go  up  the 
mountains  to  the  snow  patches;  and  so 
do  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  elks. 
Antelopes  are  also  abundant.  I  saw 
many  of  these  graceful  animals  on  the 
mountain  slopes.  Deer  are  equally  nu- 
merous. There  are  many  mountain-sheep. 
There  are  enough  of  other  wild  animals, 
such  as  the  coyote,  the  porcupine,  and 
the  woodchuck,  many  singing-birds,  and 
everywhere  hawks,  ospreys,  and  eagles. 
The  air  and  the  waters  are  alive  with  an- 
imal life.  The  bear  of  course,  black  and 
cinnamon.  The  bear  is  domestically  in- 
clined, and  since  he  is  not  shot  at,  he  has 
not  only  multiplied  his  kind,  but  become 
pleasantly  familiar.  He  is  a  regular 
boarder  at  some  of  the  hotels,  and  he  likes 
to  come  around  the  camps  for  food.  He 
is  a  humorous  kind  of  beast,  and  being 
well  treated,  he  seems  inclined  to  cause 
little  trouble,  though  sometimes  he  does 
make  a  mess  of  people's  kitchens.  I 
should  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  prodi- 
gality and  brilliancy  of  the  wild  flowers. 
Think  of  acres  of  blue  gentians,  bluebells, 
wild  sunflowers,  wild  geraniums,  asters, 
marguerites,  golden-rods  of  many  varie- 
ties, and  countless  other  exquisite  and 
bright  blooms ! 

Since  the  Park  has  passed  under  mili- 
tary control  fires  are  infrequent,  poaching 
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is  suppressed,  the  "formations"  are  no 
longer  defaced,  roads  are  improved,  and 
the  region  is  saved  with  its  natural  beau- 
ty for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people. 
The  Interior  Department  made  stringent 
rules,  with  adequate  penalties  for  their 
infraction,  and  the  military  arm  in  com- 
mand has  enforced  them  splendidly.  The 
good  citizen  rejoices  that  there  is  at  least 
one  spot  in  the  United  States  where  law 
is  promptly  enforced.  In  this  respect  Yel- 
lowstone Park  is  a  moral  lesson  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  United  States.  The 
lawless  and  the  marauders  are  promptly 
caught,  tried  (by  a  civil  officer), fined,  and 
ejected.  For  six  years  Captain  George 
S.  Anderson,  a  West-Pointer,  and  of  the 
cavalry  service,  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Park.  He  has  two  companies  of 
cavalry;  one  of  them  is  stationed  at  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  the  other, 
during  the  summer,  at  the  Upper  Basin. 
The  latter  is  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Captain  Scott,  a  very  energetic 
officer.  Outposts  of  a  sergeant  and  two 
to  four  men  are  stationed  at  various  out- 
lying places.  All  the  roads  are  patrolled, 
the  trails  are  watched,  the  "formations" 
and  all  the  "wonders"  are  guarded,  and 
all  the  few  passes  and  entrances  to  the 
Park  are  under  inspection.  All  who  en- 
ter the  Park  are  registered,  and  all  are 
liable  to  be  searched  for  fire-arms.  Arms 
are  taken  away  from  travellers  and  camp- 
ing parties,  and  hunters  going  through 
the  Park  for  game  south  of  it  have  their 
guns  sealed  until  they  pass  out  of  the 
Park.  There  is  rigid  discipline,  but  it  is 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  Park  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  law- 
abiding  people.  Fishing  is .  absolutely 
free  to  everybody.  There  is  abundance 
of  dead  fallen  timber  for  camp-fires.  No 
check  is  put  upon  its  use.  But  there  is 
a  heavy  penalty  for  any  one  who  leaves 
a  fire  unextinguished  when  he  moves  on. 
There  is  another  stringent  rule  about 
defacing  the  "formations"  by  writing  or 
scratching  or  cutting  names  on  them,  and 
against  breaking  off  or  carrying  away 
specimens  of  any  sort.  Vandalism  in  this 
respect  is  stopped.  When  Captain  An- 
derson took  command  the  most  beauti- 
ful "  formations  "  were  defaced  by  names 
written  or  scratched  over  them.  He  set 
his  soldiers  to  chiselling  and  rubbing  out 
these  offensive  names  and  inscriptions. 
Only  in  this  way  could  the  guardians  see 
if  new  names  were  added.    This  is  the 


only  place  in  the  wide  world  that  I  know 
where  vulgar  and  lawless  people  are  real- 
ly restrained  from  writing  their  names  in 
conspicuous  places,  and  from  thus  defacing 
monuments  and  natural  objects.  As  an 
American,  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  this 
achievement  of  Captain  Anderson  and  his 
officers.  When  I  drove  over  the  regular 
road  to  the  Canon  I  met  one  party  of 
roughs  being  escorted  out  of  the  Park  by 
a  soldier  for  leaving  a  camp-fire  burn- 
ing, and  another  of  three  men  in  a  can- 
vas-covered wagon  also  being  escorted 
to  Mammoth  for  trial  for  writing  their 
names  on  the  "formations"  at  the  Upper 
Basin.  Whoever  is  caught  in  any  act  of 
vandalism  is  turned  back  by  the  road  he 
came,  and  not  allowed  to  see  the  rest  of 
the  Park.  I  will  not  say  that  this  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  the  only  part  of  the 
country  where  this  lesson  of  obedience  to 
law  is  badly  needed,  but  it  is  one  of  them. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  as  an  impar- 
tial spectator,  that  the  Park  is  now  in  ex- 
cellent hands.  The  intelligent  rules  of 
the  Interior  Department  could  only  be 
carried  out  by  military  discipline,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  not  only  that  the  present 
very  energetic  and  efficient  and  wise  man- 
agement will  not  be  disturbed  in  its  work, 
but  that  the  government  will,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  visiting  the  Park,  be  a 
little  more  liberal  in  money  appropria- 
tions. If  Captain  Anderson  is  left  to 
carry  out  his  excellent  and  economical 
plans,  and  to  protect  the  region  by  aid  of 
the  capable  officers  with  him,  the  whole 
country  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  and  its  condition. 

The  transportation  service  in  the  Park 
is  managed  by  one  company,  and  the  ho- 
tels, lunch-houses,  and  supply  of  food  by 
another.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
whole  transportation  service  is  excellent- 
very  comfortable  coaches  and  carriages, 
good  horses,  expert  and  civil  drivers — and 
that  the  whole  service  is  prompt  and  agree- 
able. The  same  praise  can  be  as  emphat- 
ically given  to  the  entire  hotel  and  lunch 
service.  I  was  surprised  to  find  uniform- 
ly such  good  fare  in  this  remote  moun- 
tain region  —  very  obliging  attendants; 
excellent,  well -cooked  food  in  abundant 
variety;  everywhere  plenty  of  good  milk 
and  fruits.  The  management  of  these 
two  departments  matches  the  good  gen- 
eral management  of  the  Park.  As  an 
American,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  inclined 
to  boast  of  these  things. 
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V. 

The  lady  who  said  that  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  a  safety- valve  for  the 
United  States,  in  respect  to  its  internal 
energies,  might  have  said  also  that  the 
mountain  West  is  another  kind  of  vent, 
for  the  restlessness  and  love  of  adventure 
of  that  part  of  our  population  which  is 
always  on  the  move,  likes  the  excitement 
of  an  unrestrained  life,  and  always  ex- 
pects "to  strike  it  rich"  by  speculation 
and  chance  enterprises,  and  not  by  pa- 
tient, thrifty  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
State  of  Illinois,  especially  the  middle  and 
southern  part,  was  some  forty  years  ago 
little  more  than  a  treeless  prairie,  dotted 
over  with  cabins,  in  which  were  fever- 
stricken  settlers.  It  is  now  tree-planted, 
full  of  pretty  villages,  thriving  farms, 
comfortable  and  pretty  houses,  with  neat 
gardens,  flowers,  fruits,  and  domestic 
peace.  Emigration  was  restrained  this 
side  the  Mississippi  long  enough  for  the 
country  to  get  cultivated  and  civilized. 
There  can  be  no  satisfactory  civilization 
without  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
with  thrift  and  economy.  The  theme  is 
a  fruitful  one  for  the  political  economist 
and  the  student  of  sociology. 

Speaking  of  law  and  the  enforcement 
of  discipline  in  Yellowstone  Park,  I 
heard  the  story  of  a  bear  there,  which  I 
consider  exceedingly  important  not  only 
as  a  comment  on  the  discipline  of  the 
Park,  but  as  a  moral  lesson  to  parents  in 
domestic  obedience.  The  story  is  literally 
true,  and  if  it  were  not  I  should  not  re- 
peat it,  for  it  would  have  no  value.  Mr. 
Kipling  says  "  the  law  of  the  jungle  is — 


Obey."  This  also  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
Yellowstone  Park.  There  is  a  lunch 
station  at  the  Upper  Basin,  near  Old 
Faithful,  kept  by  a  very  intelligent  and 
ingenious  man.  He  got  acquainted  last 
year  with  a  she-bear,  who  used  to  come  to 
his  house  every  day  and  walk  into  the 
kitchen  for  food  for  herself  and  her  two 
cubs.  The  cubs  never  came.  The  keeper 
got  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  bear, 
who  was  always  civil  and  well-behaved, 
and  would  take  food  from  his  hand  (with- 
out taking  the  hand).  One  day  towards 
sunset  the  bear  came  to  the  kitchen,  and 
having  received  her  portion,  she  went  out 
of  the  back  door  to  carry  it  to  her  cubs. 
To  her  surprise  and  anger,  the  cubs  were 
there  waiting  for  her.  She  laid  down  the 
food,  and  rushed  at  her  infants  and  gave 
them  a  rousing  spanking.  "  She  did  not 
cuff  them;  she  spanked  them,"  and  then 
she  drove  them  back  into  the  woods,  cuff- 
ing them  and  knocking  them  at  every 
step.  When  she  reached  the  spot  where 
she  had  told  them  to  wait,  she  left  them 
there  and  returned  to  the  house.  And 
there  she  staid  in  the  kitchen  for  two 
whole  hours,  making  the  disobedient  chil- 
dren wait  for  their  food,  simply  to  disci- 
pline them  and  teach  them  obedience. 
The  explanation  is  very  natural.  When 
the  bear  leaves  her  young  in  a  particular 
place  and  goes  in  search  of  food  for  them, 
if  they  stray  away  in  her  absence  she  has 
great  difficulty  in  finding  them.  The 
mother  knew  that  the  safety  of  her  cubs 
and  her  own  peace  of  mind  depended 
upon  strict  discipline  in  the  family.  O 
that  we  had  more  such  mothers  in  the 
United  States! 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  November  4,  1896.— The 
National  elections,  November  3,  resulted  in  a 
sweeping  Republican  victory,  William  McKinley  and 
Garret  A.  Hobart  being  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  a  popular  majority  of  a  million,  and 
a  majority  of  about  100  in  the  Electoral  College. 
Tiie  New  England  and  Middle  States  gave  unprece- 
dented pluralities  for  the  Republican  electors. 

From  October  5  to  October  10  the  Czar  and  Cza- 
rina were  the  guests  of  the  French  nation.  They 
were  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and 
an  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  was  believed 
to  have  resulted  from  the  visit. 
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OBITUARY. 

September  1*7. — At  Baltimore,  Enoch  Pratt,  the 
philanthropist,  aged  eighty-eight  years. 

October  '6. — At  London,  William  Morris,  the  poet, 
aged  fifty-two  years. 

October  8. — At  Whitby,  England,  George  Louis 
Pamella  Busson  du  Maurier,  the  artist  and  novelist, 
aged  sixty-two  years. 

October  10. — At  Hawarden,  the  Most  Rev.  Edward 
White  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  aged 
sixty-seven  years. 

October  23. — At  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Charles  F.  Crisp, 
ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  aged 
fifty-one  years. 
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AN  OPTICAL  DILEMMA. 


BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 


ELDER  BRADLEY  bad  lost  his  spectacles, 
and  be  was  in  despair.  He  was  nearly 
blind  without  tbein,  and  there  was  no  one  at 
home  to  hunt  them  for  him.  His  wife  had 
gone  out  visiting  for  the  afternoon  ;  and  he  had 
just  seen  Dinah,  tbe  cook,  stride  gleefully  out 
the  front  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  arrayed 
in  all  her  "  s'ciety  uniform,"  on  her  way  to  a 
church  funeral.  She  would  not  be  home  until 
dark. 

It  was  growing  late  in  tbe  afternoon,  and 
tbe  elder  bad  to  make  out  his  report  to  he 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  session  this  even- 
ing.   It  had  to  oe  done. 

He  could  not,  from  where  he  sat,  distinguish 
the  pink  lion's  head  from  tbe  purple  rose-buds 
on  the  handsome  new  American  Brussels  rug 
that  his  wife  had  bought  him  as  a  Christmas 
gift — to  lay  under  her  sewing-machine — al- 
though he  could  put  out  his  boot  and  touch  it. 
How  could  he  expect  to  find  anything  so  small 
as  a  pair  of  spectacles  ? 

The  elder  was  a  very  old  man,  and  for  years 
his  focal  point  had  been  moving  off  gradually, 
until  now  his  chief  pleasures  of  sight  were  to 
be  found  out-of-doors,  where  the  distant  views 
came  gratefully  to  meet  him. 

He  could  more  easily  distinguish  the  dark 
glass  insulators  from  the  little  sparrows  that 
sometimes  came  to  visit  them  upon  the  tele- 
graph-pole a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  than  he 
could  discriminate  between  the  beans  and  pie 
that  lay  together  on  his  dinner  plate. 

Indeed,  wben  his  glasses  staid  lost  over 
meal-times,  as  they  had  occasionally  done,  he 
had,  after  vainly  struggling  to  locate  tbe  va- 
rious viands  upon  his  plate  and  suffering 
repeated  palatal  disappointments,  generally 
ended  by  stirring  them  all  togetber,  with 
the  declaration  that  he  would  at  least  get 
one  certain  taste,  and  abide  by  it. 

This  would  seem  to  show  him  to  have  been 
an  essential^  amiable  man,  even  though  he 
was  occasionally  mastered  by  such  outbursts 
of  impatience  as  this;  for,  be  it  said  to  his 
credit,  he  always  left  a  clean  plate. 

The  truth  is,  Elder  Bradley  was  an  earnest, 
good  man,  and  he  had  tried  all  his  life,  in  a 
modest,  undeclared  way,  to  be  a  Christian 
philosopher.  And  he  would  try  it  now.  He 
had  been,  for  an  hour  after  bis  mishap,  walk- 
ing more  rapidly  than  was  his  habit  up  and 
down  the  entire  length  of  the  hall  that  divid- 
ed the  house  into  two  distinct  sides,  and  his 
head  had  hung  low  upon  his  bosom.  He  had 
been  pondering.  Or  perhaps  he  had  been 
praying.  His  dilemma  was  by  no  means  a 
thing  to  be  taken  lightly. 


Suddenly  realizing,  however,  that  he  had 
squandered  the  greater  part  of  a  valuable 
afternoon  in  useless  repining,  he  now  lifted 
his  head  and  glanced  about  him. 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  find  them  blame  spec's — 
eyes  or  no  eyes!"  He  spoke  with  a  steady 
voice  that  had  in  it  the  ring  of  the  invincible 
spirit  that  dares  failure.  And  now,  having 
resolved  and  spoken,  he  turned  and  entered 
the  dining-room — and  sat  down.  It  was  here 
that  he  remembered  having  last  used  the 
glasses.    He  would  sit  here  and  think. 

It  was  a  rather  small  room,  which  would 
have  been  an  advantage  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. But  to  the  elder  its  dimensions  were 
an  insurmountable  difficulty.  How  can  one 
compass  a  forty-rod  focus  within  the  limits  of 
a  twelve  by  sixteen  foot  room  ? 

But  if  his  eyes  could  not  help  him,  his  hands 
must.  He  had  taken  as  few  steps  as  possible 
in  going  about  the  room,  lest  he  should  tread 
upon  the  glasses  unawares ;  and  now,  stepping 
gingerly,  and  sometimes  merely  pushing  his 
feet  along,  he  approached  his  writing-table 
and  sat  down  before  it.  Then  he  began  to 
feel.  It  was  a  tedious  experiment  and  a  haz- 
ardous one,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  ner- 
vous and  fruitless  groping,  he  sought  relief  in 
expression. 

"That's  right!  turn  over!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  s'pose  you're  the  red  ink  !  Now  if  I  could 
jest  capsize  the  mucilage  -  bottle  an'  my  bag 
o'  snuff,  an'  stir  in  that  powder  I  laid  out 
here  to  take,  it  would  be  purty  cheerful  for 
them  fiddle-de-dees  an'  furbelows  thet's  layin' 
everywhere.  I  hope  they'll  ketch  it  ef  any- 
thing does  !  They's  nothin'  I  feel  so  much  like 
doin'ez  takin'a  spoon  to  the  whole  business!" 

The  elder  was  a  popular  father,  grandfather, 
uncle,  husband,  and  Bible-class  teacher  to  a 
baud  of  devoted  Avomen  of  needle-work  and 
hand-painting  proclivities,  and  his  writing- 
table  was  a  favorite  target  for  their  patiently 
wrought  love-missiles. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  old 
man's  kindliness  of  nature  was  that  it  was 
only  when  he  was  wrought  up  to  the  point 
of  desperation,  as  now,  that  he  spoke  his 
mind  about  tbe  gewgaws  which  his  soul  de- 
spised. 

There  are  very  few  good  old  elders  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  who  care  to  have  pink 
bows  tied,  on  their  penholders,  or  to  be  re- 
minded at  every  turn  that  they  are  hand- 
painted  and  daisy-decked  "Dear  Grandfathers." 
It  is  rather  inconvenient  to  have  to  dodge  a 
daisy  or  a  motto  every  time  one  wants  to  dry 
a  letter  on  his  blotting-pad,  and  the  hand- 
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painted  paper-cutter  was  never  meant  to  cut 
anything. 

"  Yes/'  tbe  good  old  man  repeated,  "  ef  I 
knowed  I  could  stir  in  every  blame  thing 
t net's  got  a  ribbon  bow  or  a  bo'quet  on  it,  I'd 
take  a  spoon  to  this  table  now — an'  stir  the 
whole  business  up — an'  start  fresh  !" 

Still,  as  his  hand  tipped  a  bottle  presently, 
he  caught  it  and  set  it  cautiously  back  in  its 
place. 

He  had  begun  now  to  systematically  feel 
over  the  table,  proceeding  regularly  with  both 
hands  from  left  to  right  and  back  again,  until 
on  a  last  return  trip  he  discerned  the  edge  of 
the  mahogany  next  his  body.  And  then  he 
said — and  he  said  it  with  spirit: 


"  Dod  blast  it !  They  ain't  here  —  no- 
wheres !" 

He  sat  still  now  for  a  moment  in  thought. 
And  then  he  began  to  remember  that  he  had  sat 
talking  to  his  wife  at  the  sewing-machine  just 
before  she  left  the  house.  He  rose  and  exam- 
ined the  table  of  the  machine  and  the  floor  be- 
neath it.  Then  he  tried  the  sideboard  and 
the  window-sill,  where  he  had  read  his  morn- 
ing chapter  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  chapter  viii. 

He  even  shook  out  the  leaves  of  his  Testa- 
ment upon  the  floor  between  his  knees  and 
felt  for  them  there.  There  had  been  a  Bibli- 
cal surrender  of  this  sort  more  than  once  in 
the  past,  and  he  never  failed  to  go  to  the 
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Good  Book  for  relief,  even  when,  as  now,  he 
remembered  having  worn  the  glasses  after  his 
daily  reading. 

Failing  to  find  them  here,  he  suddenly  ran 
his  hand  over  his  forehead  with  an  eager 
movement.  Many  a  time  these  very  spec- 
tacles had  come  back  to  him  there,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  always  one  of  the  last  places  he 
remembered  to  examine.  But  they  were  not 
there  now. 

He  chuckled,  even  in  his  despair,  as  he 
dropped  his  hand. 

"  I'll  look  there  agin  after  a  while.  Maybe 
when  he's  afeerd  I'll  clair  lose  my  soul,  he'll 
fetch  'em  back  to  me  !" 

The  old  man  had  often  playfully  asserted 
that  his  "  guardeen  augel "  found  his  lost 
glasses,  and  laid  them  back  on  his  head  for 
him  when  he  saw  him  tried  beyond  his 
strength.  And  maybe  he  was  right.  Who  can 
tell?  That  there  is  some  sort  of  so-called 
"  supernatural  "  intervention  in  such  matters 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt. 

There  is  a  race  of  brownies,  probably — or 
maybe  they  are  imps — whose  business  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  catch  up  any  needed  trifle — 
a  suddenly  dropped  needle,  the  very  leaf  in 
the  morning  paper  that  the  reader  had  a  mo- 
ment ago  and  that  holds  "  continuations,"  the 
scissors  just  now  at  his  elbow,  his  collar  button 
— and  to  hide  it  until  the  loser  swears  his  ulti- 
mate, most  desperate  swear ! 

When  the  profanity  is  satisfactory,  the  little 
fellows  usually  fetch  back  the  missing  article, 
lay  it  noiselessly  under  the  swearer's  nose,  and 
vanish. 

At  other  times,  when  the  victim  persistently 
declines  profanity,  they  have  been  known  to 
amiably  restore  the  articles  after  a  reasonable 
time,  and  to  lay  them  so  absurdly  in  evidence 
that  the  hitherto  forbearing  man  breaks  his 
record  in  a  volley  of  imprecations. 

When  this  happens,  if  one  has  presence  of 
mind  to  listen,  he  can  distinctly  hear  a  fine 
metallic  titter  along  the  tops  of  the  furniture 
and  a  hasty  scamper,  as  of  tiny  scurrying 
feet. 

This  may  sound  jocund,  but  the  writer  tes- 
tifies that  it  is  true. 

Of  course  when  the  victim  is  a  lady  the 
pixies  do  not  require  of  them  men's  oaths. 
But  they  will  have  only  her  best. 

When  the  elder  had  tried  in  vain  all  the 
probable  places  where  his  glasses  might  be 
hidden,  he  began  to  realize  that  there  was  only 
one  thing  left  for  him  to  do.  He  must  feel  all 
over  the  floor. 

He  was  a  fat  old  man  and  short  of  neck. 

For  five  years  he  had  realized  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship  permitted  standing  in  prayer.  It 
hurt  him  to  kneel.  But  nothing  could  hurt 
him  so  much  as  to  fail  to  hand  in  his  report 
to-night.  Indeed,  the  missionary  collection 
would  be  affected  by  it.    It  must  be  written. 

He  found  a  corner  of  the  room  and  got 


down  on  his  marrow  -  bones,  throwing  his 
hands  forward  and  bringing  them  back  in  far- 
reaching  curves,  as  one  swimming.  This  was 
hard  work,  and  before  many  minutes  great 
drops  of  perspiration  were  falling  upon  the 
carpet  and  the  old  man's  breath  came  in  quick 
gasps. 

"  Ef  I  jest  had  the  blame  things  for  a  min- 
ute to  slip  on  my  eyes,  why,  /  could  find  'em — 
easy  enough  !"  he  ejaculated — desperation  in 
his  voice. 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  say  a  number  of 
things  that  were  lacking  in  moderation,  and 
consequently  very  sinful — in  an  elder  of  the 
church. 

The  "bad  words"  spoken  in  the  vacant 
house  fell  accusingly  upon  the  speaker's  ears, 
and  they  must  have  startled  him,  for  he 
hastened  to  add  :  "  I  don't  see  where  no  sense 
o'  jestice  comes  in,  nohow,  in  alio  win'  a  man 
on  the  very  eve  of  doin'  his  Christian  duty  to 
lose  his  most  important  wherewithal!" 

This  plea  was  no  doubt  in  mild  extenuation 
of  the  explosive  that  had  preceded  it,  and  as 
he  turned  and  drew  himself  forward  by  his 
elbows  to  compass  a  new  section  of  the  room, 
which,  by-the-way,  seemed  suddenly  expanded 
in  size,  he  began  to  realize  that  the  plea  was  in 
itself  most  sinful — even  more  so  than  the  out- 
burst, perhaps,  being  an  implication  of  divine 
inj  nstice. 

A  lump  came  into  his  throat,  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeded laboriously  along  on  his  dry  swim,  he 
felt  for  a  moment  in  danger  of  crying. 

Of  course  this  would  never  do,  but  there  was 
just  so  much  emotion  within  him,  and  it  had 
begun  to  ferment. 

Before  he  realized  his  excitement  his  arms 
were  flying  about  wildly  and  he  was  shrieking 
in  a  frenzy. 

"  But  I  must  have  'em  !  I  must  have  'em  !  I 
must,  I  say ;  O  Lord,  I  must — I  must  have 
them  spectacles!  Lor-r-d,  I  have  work  to 
do — for  Thee — an'  I  am  eager  to  perform  it. 
All  I  ask  \s  five  minutes'  use  o'  my  eyes,  so  thet  I 
may  pursue  this  search  in  patience — " 

His  voice  broke  here  in  a  real  sob. 

And  just  now  it  was  that  his  left  hand,  fum- 
bling over  the  foot  of  the  sewing-machine 
treadle,  ran  against  a  familiar  bit  of  steel  wire. 

If  it  had  connected  with  an  ordinary  elec- 
tric battery,  the  resulting  shock  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  pronounced. 

There  was  something  really  pathetic  in  the 
spasmodic  grasp  with  which  he  seized  the 
glasses,  and  as  he  rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and 
lifted  them  to  his  eyes,  his  hand  shook  piti- 
fully. 

"  Thank  the  Lord !  Now  I  can  see  to  look  for 
'em.'"  he  exclaimed,  fervently,  as  he  trembling- 
ly brought  the  curved  ends  of  the  wire  around 
his  ears.  "  Yas,  Lord,  with  Thy  help  I  will  keep 
my  vow — an'  pursue  this  search  in  patience," 
ho  added.  as  he  began  looking  around  him — his 
wet,  red  face  beaming  with  pleasure  over  the 
recovery  of  his  near  vision.    So  happy  was  he,, 
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indeed,  iu  the  new  possession,  that,  instead  of 
rising,  be  sat  still  iu  the  middle  of  the  floor  for 
some  time,  running  bis  eyes  with  rapid  scru- 
tiny over  the  carpet  near  him.  He  sat  here 
a  long  time — even  forgetting  his  discomfort, 
while  he  turned  as  on  a  pivot  as  the  search, 
required.  Though  the  missing  articles  did  not 
promptly  appear  at  his  side,  Bradley  felt  that 
he  was  having  a  good  time,  and  so  he  was, 
comparatively.  Of  course  he  would  tind  the 
glasses  presently.  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
What  a  joy  to  see  its  face!  He  would  still 
have  time  to  do  the  report,  if  he  hurried  a 
little.    He  began  to  rise  by  painful  stages. 

"Lenime  see!  The  last  thing  I  done  was  to 
open  the  sideboa'd  an'  cut  a  piece  o'  pie  an' 
eat  it.  I  must  o'  had  my  glasses  on  then.  I 
ricollec'  it  was  sweet-potato  pie,  an'  it  was 
scorched  on  one  side.  Lordy !  but  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  look  for  a  thing  when  a  person 
can  look  !"    He  crossed  over  to  the  sideboard. 

"Yas" — he  had  opened  the  door  and  was 
cutting  another  piece  of  pie.  "Yas.  Sweet- 
potato  pie,  an'  burnt  on  one  side  —  the  side 
thet's  left.  Yas,  an'  I'll  leave  it  agin!"  He 
chuckled  as  he  took  a  deep  bite. 

"  Of  co'se  I  must's,'  had  'em  on  ivhen  I  cut  the 
pie,  or  I  couldn't 've  saw  it  so  distinc' — an'  I  fin- 
ished that  slice  a-settin'  down  talkin'  to  her  at 
the  sewin'-machine.  Ricollec'  I  told  her  how 
mother  used  to  put  cinnamon  in  hers.  I'll  go 
set  there  agin,  an'  maybe  by  lookin'  round — 
They  might  'a'  dropped  in  her  darnin'-basket." 

It  was  while  he  sat  here,  running  one  hand 
through  the  basket  and  holding  the  slice  of 
pie  in  the  other,  that  he  heard  a  step,  and 
looking  up,  he  saw  his  wife. 

"  Why,  Ephraim  !  What  on  earth  !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  lef  you  there  eatin'  that  pie  fo' 
hours  ago,  an'  I  come  back  an'  find  you  settin' 
there  yet !  You  cert'n'y  'ain't  forgot  to  make 
out  yo'  report  ?" 

"Forgot  nothin',  Maria."  He  swallowed 
laboriously  as  he  spoke.  "I  "ain't  done  a 
thing  sence  you  been  gone  but  look  for  my 
glasses.    An'  I'm  a-iookin'  for  'em  yet." 

Mrs.  Bradley  was  frightened.  She  walked 
straight  up  to  her  husband  and  took  his  hand. 
"  Ephraim,"  she  said,  gently,  and  as  she  spoke 
she  drew  the  remainder  of  the  pie  from  his 
yielding  ringers  —  "Ephraim,  I  wouldn't  eat 
any  mo'  o'  that  heavy  pic  ef  I  was  you.  You 
ain't  well.  Ef  yon  can't  make  no  mo'  head- 
way 'n  that  on  yo'  favorite  pie  in  fo'  hours, 
you're  shorely  goin'  to  be  took  sick."  She 
took  her  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  forehead. 


And  then  she  added,  with  a  sweet,  wifely 
tenderness  :  "To  prove  to  you  thet  you  ain't 
well,  honey,  yo'  glasses  are  on  yo'  nose  right 
now.    You  better  go  lay  down." 

Bradley  looked  straight  into  her  face  for 
some  moments,  but  she  did  not  even  blink. 
Then  he  said,  in  an  awe-stricken  voice  :  "  Ef 
what  you  say  is  true,  Maria — an'  from  the 
clairness  with  which  I  see  the  serious  expres- 
sion of  yo'  countenance  I  reckon  it  must  be 
so — ef  it  is  so — "  He  paused  here,  and  a  new 
light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  then  they  filled 
with  tears.  "Why,  Maria  honey,  of  co'se  it's 
so  !  I  know  when  I  found  'em  !  But  I  was 
so  full  o'  the  thought  thet  ef  I  jest  had  my  sight 
I  could  look  for  'em  thet  I  slipped  'em  on  my 
nose  an'  continued  the  search.  Feel  my  pulse, 
honey;  I've  no  doubt  you're  right.  I'ma-goin'' 
to  have  a  spell  o'  sickness." 

"  Yes,  dearie,  I'm  'feered  you  are. 

The  good  woman  drew  him  over  to  the 
lounge  and  carefully  adjusted  a  pillow  to  his 
head.  "Now  take  a  little  nap,  an'  I'll  seud 
word  over  to  Elder  Jones's  thet  you  ain't 
feelin'  well  an'  can't  come  to  prayer-meetin' 
to-night.  What  you  need  is  rest,  an'  a  change 
o' subject.  I  jest  been  over  to  May  Beunett's,. 
an'  she's  give  out  thet  she  an'  Pete  Sanders 
has  broke  off  their  engagement — an'  Joe  Leg- 
get,  why  his  leg's  amputated  clean  off — an' 
Susan  Tucker's  baby  had  seven  spasms  an' — " 

"That  so?  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  wife.  But 
ef  you  send  word  over  to  him  thet  I  ain't  well,, 
don't  send  tell  the  last  minute,  please.  Ef 
you  was  to,  he'd  come  by  here,  shore  —  an' 
they'd  be  questions  ast,  an'  I  couldu't  stand  it. 
Jest  send  word  when  the  second  bell  starts, 
a-ringin'  thet  I  ain't  well.   An-  I  ain't,  Maria." 

"I'm  convinced  o'  that,  Ephraim  —  or  I 
wouldn't  send  the  message — an'  you  know  it. 
We  ain't  so  hard  pressed  for  excuses  thet  we're 
goin'  to  lie  about  it.  I  knowed  you  wasn't  well 
ez  soon  ez  I  see  that  piece  o'  pie." 

Bradley  coughed  a  little.  "Appearances  is 
sometimes  deceitful,  Maria.  I  hadn't  wrastled 
with  thet  pie  ez  unsuccessful  ez  I  seemed. 
That  was  the  second  slice  I'd  et  sence  you 
left.  No,  the  truth  is,  I  lost  my  glasses,  an'  I 
got  erritated  an'  Hew  into  a  temper  an'  .said 
things.  An'  the  Lord,  He  punished  me.  He- 
took  my  reason  away.  He  gimme  the  glasses 
an' denied  me  the  knowledge  of 'em.  But  I'm 
thankful  to  Him  for  lettin'  me  have 'em — any- 
how. Ef  I  was  fo'ordained  to  search  for  'em, 
it  was  mighty  merciful  in  Him  to  loan  'em  to 
me  to  do  it  with." 


SANTA  CLAUS'S  DANGF.R. 

It  was  Christmas  eve  in  a  trolley  -  ridden 
town.  In  the  nursery  the  children  had  hung 
up  their  stockings  and  were  drowsily  discuss- 
ing the  coming  of  Santa  Claus  with  their 
yawning  parents. 

"I  hope  Santa  will  bring  me  a  new  sled," 
said  Susie. 


"  I  hope  Santa  will  fink  to  dive  me  dat  pit- 
ty  dolly,"  lisped  little  Marjorie. 

Mabel,  the  eldest,  was  silent  for  some  time, 
but  finally  she  said,  "I'm  not  hoping  for  any 
particular  present,  but,"  she  added,  looking 
straight  at  her  papa,  "  I  do  hope  the  trolley 
won't  run  over  Santa  Claus  before  he  fills  our 
stockings  to-niffht!"  [Sable  H.  Eaton. 
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TO  MY  PEN. 
Ah,  Pen,  what  possibilities  are  thine ! 
What  wondrous  work,  what  thought  so  superfine, 
Could  flow  with  ease  from  off  thy  glistening  nib, 
What  whelming  truth,  what  entertaining  fib, 

If  only  it  had  happened  that  your  lot 
Elsewhere  were  cast  ;  if  only  you  had  not 
By  some  vile  chance  been  doomed,  alas,  to  lie 
Among  the  tools  of  such  a  hack  as  I! 

Suppose  you'd  chanced  to  go  to  Thackeray, 
How  'mongst  all  pens  you  would  have  worn  the 
bay! 

Suppose  you'd  chanced  in  Dickens'  fist  to  rest, 
Amongst  all  pens  you'd  be  among  the  best ! 

Suppose  you'd  chanced  to  be  the  pen  of  .one — 
Great  privilege,  0  Pen — like  Stevenson, 
Think  you  you'd  ever  begging  go  the  while 
Men  knew  that  you  had  fashioned  Treasure  Isle  ? 

By  thunder,  Pen,  you  almost  make  me  weep 
To  see  how  strangely  silent  you  do  keep. 
The  very  best  of  pens  you  are,  and  yet 
You  don't  express  an  even  mild  regret. 

What's  that?    The  thing  with  possibilities 
As  great  as  yours  is  always  fond  of  ease? 
And  doesn't  give  a  tinker's  whack  for  fame? 
And  doesn't  really  care  to  make  a  name  ? 

And  doesn't  care  a  fig  for  chance  ?    I  say, 
0  Pen,  you  fill  me  up  with  blank  dismay  ; 
Yet,  still,  I  can't  deny  that  you  have  said 
A  thing  which  must  occur  to  every  head. 

'Tis  really  true  the  man  who's  worth  a  rap 
Just  does  his  work,  and  doesn't  care  a  snap 
For  Fame,  or  Name,  or  Chance,  but,  like  a  man, 
Goes  on  and  does  the  very  best  he  can. 

And  so  I'll  do  with  you,  my  Pen,  my  best ; 
Hack-work  or  what,  until  I've  earned  my  rest. 
And  if  it's  good,  so  be  it;  if  it's  bad, 
Let  Kindness  say  he  gave  the  best  he  had ! 

CAMPAIGN  AMENITIES. 

The  late  Presidential  campaign  lent  addi- 
tional piquancy  to  a  political  anecdote  of  the 
Montana  Congressional  election  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
and  Mr.  Smith  his  Populist  opponent.  It  ap- 
pears that  one  day,  in  their  campaign,  they 
travelled  a  short  distance  in  company.  They 
had  a  very  interesting  conversation,  and  in 
consequence  Mr.  Smith  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  car  hurriedly  when  his  station  was  reached. 
He  caught  up  one  of  the  two  travelling-bags 
in  the  seat  in  front  and  rushed  out.  A  few 
miles  further  on  Mr.  Corbett  left  the  train, 
taking  the  other  bag.  He  reached  his  hotel 
without  noticing  anything  unusual.  The  fol- 
lowing telegram,  ho\vever,was  waiting  for  him : 

"  I  have  the  wronp  base.  Contains  plug  of  tobacco, 
bottle  of  whiskey,  six-shooter,  and  Democratic  plat- 
form.   Is  it  yours?  Smith." 

Mr.  Smith  was  about  to  open  his  meeting 
when  the  following  "rush"  telegram  was 
handed  to  him  : 

"I,  too,  ha.ve  wrong  bag.  Contains  'Treatise  on 
Dynapoitft.'  picture;  of  Mary  Ellen  Lease,  and  bundle 
of  hay  marked  'collateral  security. 1      Js  it  yours? 

CO  KB  KTT." 


INSULTING  THE  COLONEL. 

Half  a  dozen  of  us  sat  on  the  veranda  of  the 
village  hotel,  and  on  a  post  hung  the  cage  of 
a  parrot  who  had  a  word  for  everybody  pass- 
ing along  the  street.  By -and -by  Colonel 
Dallas  came  along,  head  up  and  body  as  rigid 
as  a  crowbar,  and  no  sooner  had  the  parrot 
sighted  him  than  she  called  out, 

"  Ah,  there — stop,  there  !" 

The  Colonel  came  to  an  instantaneous  halt 
and  looked  up  at  us,  and  after  a  moment  he 
said:  "The  Colonel  hopes  that  every  man  in 
this  crowd  is  a  gentleman,  but  that's  no  way 
for  one  gentleman  to  address  another.  What 
is  wauted  of  mef 

No  one  felt  like  explaining  the  exact  situa- 
tion to  the  peppery  old  warrior,  and  the  dead 
silence  was  broken  by  the  parrot  exclaiming, 

"  Move  on,  there — move  on  !" 

"  Who  said  that?"  demanded  the  Colouel,  as 
he  bristled  up  and  glared  around.  "Gad, sirs, 
but  I  am  not  used  to  be  talked  to  in  this  style, 
and  I  waut  an  explanation  !  Will  the  gentle- 
man who  told  me  to  move  on  be  gentleman 
enough  to  reveal  his  identify  ?" 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  smiling,  but  no  ex- 
planations, and  while  the  Colonel  was  waxing 
hotter,  the  bird  cocked  her  head  and  shouted, 

"  Oh,  come  off  the  perch !" 

"Gad,  sirs,  but  am  I  to  be  insulted  to  my 
face  right  along?"  roared  the  old  fellow,  as  he 
tapped  one  of  the  columns  with  his  cane. 
"Am  I  on  a  perch — I,  Colonel  Eobinson  Dal- 
las? Who  dares  to  use  such  language  to  me? 
Which  of  you  supposed  gentlemen  made  that 
remark  ?" 

One  of  the  "supposed"  was  about  to  explain 
matters,  when  the  parrot  chipped  in  with  : 

"Have  a  drink  with  me  ?" 

"  Well,  being  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  have  a 
drink,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  and  being  as  I 
don't  waut  to  drink  alone,  I'll  accept  the  in- 
vitation, but  it  could  have  been  put  in  a  more 
formal  way.    Yes,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do." 

A  shiver  went  over  the  crowd.  The  Colonel 
stood  waiting  for  somebody  to  make  a  move 
towards  the  bar,  but  nobody  moved.  Thirty 
seconds  passed,  and  then  the  old  fellow  tapped 
with  his  cane  again,  and  exclaimed : 

"  So  that  was  another  insult— the  worst  of 
all !  I  am  halted — I  am  called  up  here — I  am 
made  a  butt  of  ridicule  !  There  are  six  of  you, 
and  each  and  everyone  of  you  shall  be  waited 
on  by  my  secouds  before  the  sun  goes  down  ! 
Gad,  sirs,  but  I  will  take  you  in  succession  and 
bowl  you  over  like  so  many  ninepins!" 

With  that  he  turned  to  go.  We  could  have 
explained,  but  we  sat  still,  and  left  it  for  that 
pesky  parrot  to  yell  after  him, 

"Pull  down  your  vest,  Billy  —  pull  down 
your  vest !" 

The  Colonel  instinctively  halted  and  pulled 
down  his  vest — glared  at  us — bowed  to  us,  and 
t  hen  disappeared  around  the  comer,  and  gave 
us  a  chance  to  rush  for  the  depot. 

A.  B.  Lewis. 
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NO  ENCOURAGEMENT. 
In  the  good  old  days  before  there  were  any- 
White  Squadrons  or  any  new  navy  Uncle 
Sam's  sailors  went  to  sea  in  beautiful  square- 
rigged  ships  with  lots  of  canvas  aloft. 

If  any  two  or  more  of  our  navy  vessels  were 
anchored  in  the  same  port,  it  was  always  a 
matter  of  great  rivalry  between  their  re- 
spective crews  as  to  which  should  obey  with 
the  most  alacrity  the  various  orders  signalled 
from  the  flag-ship. 

When  the  Penobscot  and  the  Mdum.ee  were 
at  Hampton  Roads  in  the  early  '70's  the  Mau- 
mee  invariably  beat  the  Penobscot,  although 
the  latter  was  the  flag-ship. 

This  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the 
Admiral,  who  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  personal 
slight  to  himself.  The  Admiral  was  a  great 
stickler  for  naval  etiquette,  and  was  especially 
severe  on  any  infractions  of  the  rule  prohibit- 
ing on  board  ship  the  use  of  language  not  gen- 
erally spoken  in  polite  society. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  the  Maumee,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
plain-spoken  men  in  the  service;  but  in  view 
of  his  great  ability  and  of  his  popularity  with 


the  men,  he  had  always  escaped  serious  censure 
from  his  commanding  officers. 

The  Admiral  felt  so  chagrined  at  the  flag- 
ship's slowness  in  responding  to  the  various 
orders  which  the  two  vessels  were  supposed 
to  follow  in  unison  that  one  Sunday,  after  the 
chaplain's  sermon,  he  addressed  the  men  on 
the  subject,  and  earnestly  urged  them  to  live 
up  to  their  full  duty  as  seamen. 

Next  morning  the  Admiral  stood  on  the 
poop-deck  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  words, 
but  there  was  no  change  in  the  programme. 
It  was  soon  clear  that  the  Maumee  was  going 
to  win  again.  Turning  to  the  old  quarter- 
master who  was  standing  by  the  signal-hal- 
yards, he  said,  impatiently, 

"  Meagher,  what's  the  matter  with  the  men 
on  this  ship  f 

At  the  same  moment  the  calm  was  broken 
by  language  unfit  for  publication  in  any  secu- 
lar periodical,  borne  on  the  freshening  breeze 
from  the  Maumee. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  old  salt,  as  he  recog- 
nized the  tones  of  the  Maumee's  executive, 
"what  kin  yer  expect,  sir?  Our  boys  don't 
never  git  no  proper  encouragement!" 


THE  UNWELCOME  GUEST. 
It  means  simply  another  birthday  to  her. 


J  * 


A  CHRISTMAS  DILEMMA. 
"  Dis  is  wot  comes  o'  marryin'  'bove  one's  station. 


TOO  CONSISTENT. 

During  the  last  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Maguire,  an  influential  politician, 
boarded  a  trolley-car.  He  had  been  present 
during  the  evening  at  a  meeting  of  Silverites, 
and  at  the  bar  had  proved  himself,  in  spite  of 
bis  convictions,  in  favor  of  a  "full"  condition 
of  the  currency. 

The  conductor  approached  him  for  his  fare, 
•uid  Mr.  Majmire  handed  out  three  cents. 


"  What's  this?"  asked  the  conductor. 

"  Me  fare,"  said  Maguire. 

u  It's  only  hall- fare,"  said  the  conductor. 

"  It's  all  ye  get,"  said  Maguire. 

The  car  was  stopped,  and  in  a  moment 
Maguire  found  himself  sitting  in  the  street, 
while  the  car  went  bounding  along. 

"  To  blank  wid  these  carparations  !"  he  mut- 
tered, pulling  himself  together.  "They're  too 
doomed  conshistent." 


THE  CORONATION   PROCESSION   PASSING  THE  GREAT  BELL. 
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J 'E  started  for  Moscow  ten  days  before 
the  date  set  for  the  coronation,  leav- 
n g  Berlin  at  midnight,  and  when  the  chief 
f  the  wagon-lit  woke  us  at  seven  the  next 
norning  we  were  within  fifteen  minutes 
f  the  custom-house. 

It  was  raining,  and  outside  of  the  wet 
window-panes  miles  of  dark  green  grass 
were  drawn  over  little  hills  as  far  as  the 
ye  could  see.  No  houses,  no  people,  no 
attle,  no  living  thing  of  any  kind  moved 
mder  the  low  dark  skies  or  rose  from  the 
odden  prairie. 

It  was  a  gloomy  picture  of  emptiness 
Liid  desolation,  a  landscape  without  char- 
icter  or  suggestion,  and  as  I  surveyed  it 
leepily  I  had  a  disappointed  feeling  of 
?eing  cheated  in  having  come  so  far  to 
ind  that  the  Russian  steppes  were  merely 
>ur  Western  prairie.  But  even  as  this 
A'as  in  my  mind  the  scene  changed,  and 
ived  with  meaning  and  significance,  for 
is  the  train  rushed  on  there  rose  out  of 
he  misty  landscape  a  tall  white  pillar 
minted  in  bold  black  stripes.  And  I  knew 
hat  it  signalled  to  Germany  and  to  all  the 
"est  of  the  world,  "So  far  can  you  go,  and 
no  farther,"  and  that  we  had  crossed  into 
.he  domain  of  the  Great  White  Czar.  It 
Tiust  be  a  fine  thing  to  "own  your  own 
nome,"  as  the  real-estate  advertisements 
ire  constantly  urging  one  to  do,  and  it 
must  give  a  man  a  sensation  of  pride  to 
see  the  surveyors1  stakes  at  the  corners  of 
his  town  site  or  homestead  holding,  and 
to  know  that  all  that  lies  within  those 
stakes  belongs  to  him,  but  imagine  what 
it  must  be  to  stake  out  the  half  of  Eu- 
rope, planting  your  painted  posts  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
borders  of  Austria  and  Hungary  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Pa- 
mirs, in  the  very  face  of  the  British  out- 
posts, and  on  to  China,  saying,  as  it  were, 
"Keep  out,  please;  this  belongs  to  me.1' 
Trowbridge  came  with  me  because  he 
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was  going  to  the  coronation  in  any  event, 
and  because  he  could  speak  Russian.  I 
had  heard  him  speak  French,  German, 
and  Italian  when  we  had  first  met  at 
Florence,  and  so  I  asked  him  to  go  with 
me  to  Moscow  as  an  assistant  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  paper  I  was  to  rep- 
resent. He  made  an  admirable  associate, 
and  it  was  due  to  him  and  his  persuasive 
manner  when  dealing  with  Russian  offi- 
cials that  I  was  permitted  eventually  to 
witness  the  coronation.  It  came  out  la- 
ter, however,  that  his  Russian  was  limit- 
ed to  a  single  phrase,  which  reflected  on 
the  ancestors  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  as  I  feared  the  result 
of  this,  I  forbade  his  using  it,  and  his 
Russian,  in  consequence,  was  limited  to 
liiow  much?'1  "tea,"  and  "caviare,"  so 
one  might  say  that  we  spoke  the  lan- 
guage with  equal  fluency. 

We  had  a  sealed  letter  from  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  at  Washington  to  the 
custom-house  people,  and  w7e  gave  it  to  a 
very  smart-looking  officer  in  a  long  gray 
overcoat  and  a  flat  white  cap.  He  glanced 
over  it,  and  over  our  heads  at  the  dismal 
landscape,  and  said,  "We  expected  you 
last  night  at  one  o'clock,"  and  left  us 
wondering.  We  differed  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  really  had  known  that  we 
were  coming,  or  whether  he  made  the 
same  remark  to  every  one  who  crossed 
the  border,  in  order  to  give  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  and  his  movements  were 
now  a  matter  of  observation  and  concern 
to  the  Russian  government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  imagine  the  Rus- 
sian government  takes  the  stranger  with- 
in its  gates  much  less  seriously  than  lie 
does  himself.  The  visiting  stranger  likes 
to  believe  that  he  is  giving  no  end  of 
trouble  to  a  dozen  of  the  secret  police; 
that,  sleeping  or  waking,  he  is  surrounded 
by  spies.  It  adds  an  element  of  local  color 
to  his  visit,  and  makes  a  good  story  to  tell 
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when  he  goes  home.  It  may  he  that  for 
reasons  of  their  own  the  Russian  police 
help  to  encourage  him  in  this  belief,  but 
that  they  spy  upon  every  stranger  who 
comes  to  see  their  show  cities  seems  hard- 
ly probable.  And  if  the  stranger  thinks 
he  is  being  watched  he  will  behave  him- 
self just  as  well  as  though  lie  were  being 
watched,  and  the  result,  so  far  as  the  po- 
lice are  concerned,  is  the  same. 

All  the  places  in  the  fast  trains  had  been 
engaged  for  many  days  before,  so  that 
we  were  forced  into  a  very  slow  one,  and 
as  the  line  was  being  constantly  cleared 
to  make  way  for  the  cars  of  imperial  blue 
that  bore  princes  and  archdukes  and  spe- 
cial ambassadors,  we  were  three  days  and 
three  nights  on  our  way  to  Moscow.  But 
it  was  an  interesting  journey  in  spite  of 
its  interminable  length,  and  in  spite  of 
the  monotonous  landscape  through  which 
we  crawled ;  and  later,  in  looking  back  to 
it  and  comparing  its  lazy  progress  with 
the  roar  and  rush  and  the  suffocating 
crowds  of  the  coronation  weeks,  it  seem- 
ed a  most  peaceful  and  restful  experi- 
ence. 

The  land  on  either  side  of  the  track 
was  as  level  as  our  Western  prairie,  but 
broken  here  and  there  with  woods  of 
trembling  birch  and  dark  fir  trees.  Scat- 
tered villages  lay  at  great  distances  from 
one  another,  and  almost  even  with  the  soil, 
their  huts  of  logs  and  mud  seldom  stand- 
ing higher  than  one  story,  and  with  doors  ' 
so  low  that  a  tall  man  could  enter  them 
only  by  stooping. 

Between  these  log  houses  were  roads 
which  the  snow  and  rain  had  changed 
into  rivers  of  mud,  and  which  seemed  to 
lead  to  nowhere,  but  to  disappear  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  last  of  each  group  of  huts. 
There  were  no  stores  nor  taverns  nor  town- 
halls  visible  from  the  car  windows,  such 
as  one  sees  on  our  Western  prairie.  In- 
stead there  were  always  the  same  low- 
roofed  huts  of  logs  painted  brown,  the 
church  of  two  stories  in  the  centre,  the 
wide  muddy  road  straggling  down  to  the 
station,  the  fields  where  men  and  women 
ploughed  the  rich  chocolate-colored  soil, 
and,  overhead,  countless  flocks  of  crows 
that  swept  like  black  clouds  across  the  sky. 
When  the  villages  ceased  the  marshes 
began,  and  from  them  tall  heron  and  bit- 
tern rose  and  sailed  heavily  away,  an- 
swering the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive  with  their  hoarse,  melancholy  cries. 


There  are  probably  no  two  kinds  of  bird 
so  depressing  in  every  way  as  are  the 
heron  and  the  crow,  and  they  seemed  to 
typify  the  whole  country  between  Alex- 
androv  and  Moscow,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  sun  that  shone  brilliantly  and  the 
bright  moist  green  of  the  grass,  there  was 
no  sign  of  movement  or  mirth  or  plea- 
sure, but,  instead,  a  hopeless,  dreary  si- 
lence, and  the  marks  of  an  unceasing 
struggle  for  the  bare  right  to  exist. 

The  railroad  stations  were  the  only 
bright  spots  on  our  horizon.  They  stood 
in  bunches  of  aspen  and  birch  trees,  sur- 
rounded by  neat  white  palings,  and  in- 
side there  were  steaming  samovars  brill- 
iantly burnished,  and  countless  kinds  of 
liors  (To&uvres  in  little  dishes  on  clean 
linen  cloths,  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
vodki,  and  caviare  fresh  from  the  river, 
in  large  tin  buckets.  As  we  never  knew 
when  we  should  arrive  at  the  next  sta- 
tion, we  ate  something  at  each  one,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  sure  of  that  much 
at  least,  and,  in  consequence,  my  chief 
recollection  of  travelling  in  Russia  is  hot 
tea,  which  we  scalded  ourselves  in  drink- 
ing, and  cold  caviare,  and  waiters  in  high 
boots,  who  answered  our  inquiries  as  to 
how  long  the  train  stopped  by  exclaim- 
ing, "  Beefsteak,"  and  dashing  off  delight- 
edly to  bring  it. 

At  every  cross  -  road  there  were  little 
semi-official  stations,  with  the  fences  and 
gates  around  them  painted  with  the  black 
and  white  stripes  of  the  government,  the 
whole  in  charge  of  a  woman,  who  stood 
in  the  road  with  a  green  flag  held  out 
straight  in  front  of  her.  In  Russia  they 
feed  the  locomotive  engines  with  wood  as 
well  as  coal,  and  long  before  we  reached 
a  station  we  would  know  that  we  were 
approaching  it  by  the  piles  of  kindling 
heaped  up  on  either  side  of  the  tracks  for 
over  a  mile,  so  that  the  country  had  the 
appearance  of  one  vast  lumber-yard. 

These  piles  of  wood,  and  the  black  and 
white  striped  fences,  and  the  frequent 
spectacle  of  a  lonely  child  guarding  one 
poor  cow  or  a  half-starved  horse,  with  no 
other  sign  of  life  within  miles  of  them, 
were  the  three  things  which  seemed  to  us 
to  be  the  most  conspicuous  and  character- 
istic features  of  the  eight  hundred  miles 
that  stretch  from  the  German  border  to 
the  ancient  capital. 

All  that  we  saw  of  the  moujiks  was  at 
the  stations,  where  they  were  gathered  in 
silent,  apathetic  groups  to  watch  the  train 
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come  and  go.  The  men  were  of  a  fine 
peasant  type,  big-boned  and  strong-look- 
ing, with  sad,  unenlightened  faces.  They 
neither  laughed  nor  joked,  as  loungers 
around  the  railroad  stations  are  wont  to 
do  at  home,  but  stood  staring,  with  their 


others  were  wrapped  closely  in  long  linen 
bandages,  and  bound  with  thongs  of  raw- 
hide or  plaited  straw.  All  the  men  had 
the  inevitable  flat  cap,  which  seems  to  be 
the  national  badge  of  Russia,  and  their 
hair  was  long  and  clipped  off  evenly  in  a 


( )  I  TSIDE  MOSCOW. 


hands  tucked  in  their  sleeves,  watching 
the  voyagers  with  a  humble,  distressed 
look,  like  that  of  an  uncomprehending 
dumb  animal. 

They  all  wore  long,  greasy  coats  of 
sheepskin,  cut  in  closely  at  the  waist  and 
spreading  out  like  a  frock  to  below  their 
knees;  on  their  feet  the  more  well-to-do 
wore  boots.     The  legs  and  feet  of  the 


line  with  their  shoulders.  The  women 
dressed  exactly  like  the  men,  with  the 
same  long  sheepskin  coats  and  high 
boots,  so  that  it  was  only  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  kerchief  each  wore 
round  her  head.  They  were  short  and 
broad  in  stature,  and  so  much  smaller 
than  their  husbands  and  sons  that  they 
seemed  to  belong  to  another  race,  and 
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none  of  them  either  in  face  or  figure 
showed  any  marked  trace  of  feminine 
grace  or  beauty. 

Beyond  Poland  the  Hebrew  type,  there 
prevalent,  disappeared,  of  course,  and  the 
population  seemed  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  that  wore  a  uniform  and 
those  that  wore  the  sheepskin  coat.  But 
the  greater  number  wore  the  uniform. 
There  were  so  many  of  these,  and  they 
crowded  each  other  so  closely,  that  all  the 
men  of  the  nation  seemed  to  spend  their 
time  in  saluting*  somebody,  and  to  enjoy 
doing  it  so  much  that  when  no  one  passed 
for  some  time  whom  they  could  reason- 
ably salute,  they  saluted  some  one  of  equal 
rank  to  themselves.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
national  attitude. 

"  In  this  country, "a  man  told  us,  "  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  everyone  is  either 
master  or  slave.  And  he  is  likely  to  take 
wh  ichever  position  you  first  assign  to  him." 
Stated  baldly,  that  sounds  absurd,  but  in 
practice  we  found  that  it  held  good  to  a 
certain  degree.  If  the  stranger  approach- 
es the  Russian  official — and  everybody  is 
some  sort  of  an  official — politely  and  hat 
in  hand,  the  Russian  at  once  assumes  an 
air  of  authority  over  him;  but  if  he  takes 
the  initiative,  and  treats  the  official  as  a 
public  servant,  he  accepts  that  position, 
and  serves  him  so  far  as  his  authority  ex- 
tends. 

Moscow  proved  to  be  a  city  of  enor- 
mous extent,  spread  out  widely  over 
many  low  hills,  with  houses  of  two  sto- 
ries and  streets  of  huge  round  cobble- 
stones. The  houses  are  of  stucco,  topped 
with  tin  roofs  painted  green,  and  the  bare 
public  squares  and  lack  of  municipal 
buildings  and  of  statues  in  public  places 
give  Moscow  the  undecorated,  uncared-for, 
look  of  Constantinople,  or  of  any  other 
half-barbaric  capital  where  the  city  seems 
not  to  have  been  built  with  design,  but  to 
have  grown  up  of  itself  and  to  have  spread 
as  it  pleased. 

The  Kremlin,  of  which  so  much  was 
written  at  the  time  of  the  coronation,  is 
no  part  of  the  city  proper.  It  is  in  it,  but 
not  of  it.  It  is  a  thing  alone,  unlike  the 
rest  of  Moscow;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  like  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Its  great  jagged 
walls  encompass  churches,  arsenals,  pal- 
aces, and  convents  of  an  architecture  bor- 
rowed from  India  and  Asia  and  the  Eu- 
rope of  the  Middle  Ages;  it  is  as  though 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's, 


and  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks  were 
all  huddled  together  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  shut  in  with  monster 
walls,  leaving  the  rest  of  London  an  un- 
picturesque  waste  of  shops  of  stucco,  and 
of  churches  with  gilded  domes  instead  of 
spires,  separated  by  narrow  and  roughly 
hewn  highways.  If  a  high  wall  were 
built  around  the  lower  part  of  New  York 
city,  and  across  it  at  Rector  Street,  form- 
ing a  triangle  to  the  Battery,  the  extent 
of  the  ground  it  would  cover  would  about 
equal  that  shut  in  by  the  ramparts  of  the 
Kremlin. 

At  the  time  of  the  coronation  the  ar- 
teries of  the  great  sprawling  city  that  lies 
about  this  fortress  were  choked  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  strange  people. 
These  people  were  never  at  rest;  they  ap- 
parently never  slept  nor  relaxed, but  turn- 
ed night  into  day  and  day  into  night,  and 
formed  a  seething,  bubbling  mixture  of 
human  beings,  the  like  of  which  perhaps 
never  before  has  been  brought  together 
in  one  place. 

There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Russian  peasants  who  slept  in  the  streets; 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian 
soldiers  who  slept  under  canvas  in  the 
surrounding  plains;  there  were  princes 
in  gold  and  plate-glass  carriages  of  state ; 
Russian  generals  seated  behind  black 
horses,  driven  three  abreast,  that  never 
went  at  a  slower  pace  than  a  gallop,  so 
that  the  common  people  fell  over  one 
another  to  get  out  of  danger;  there 
were  ambassadors  and  governors  of  prov- 
inces, and  all  their  wonderfully  costumed 
suites;  bare-kneed  Highlanders  and  bare- 
kneed  Servians;  Mongolians  in  wrappers 
of  fur  and  green  brocade,  with  monster 
muffs  for  hats;  proud  little  Japanese  sol- 
diers in  smart  French  uniforms;  Germans 
with  spiked  helmets;  English  diplomats 
in  top  hats  and  frock-coats,  as  though 
they  were  in  Piccadilly;  Italian  officers 
with  five -pointed  stars  on  their  collars 
and  green  cocks'  feathers  in  their  patent- 
leather  sombreros;  Hungarian  nobles  in 
fur-trimmed  satins;  maharajahs  from  the 
Punjab  and  southern  India  in  tall  tur- 
bans of  silk;  and  masters  of  ceremonies 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  court  in 
golden  uniforms  and  with  ostrich  feathers 
in  their  cocked  hats.  And  all  of  these 
millions  of  people  were  crowding  each 
other,  pushing  and  hurrying  and  worry- 
ing, each  breathing  more  than  his  share  of 
air  and  taking  up  more  than  his  share  of 
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earth,  and  each  of  them  feverish,  excited, 
overworked,  and  underfed,  and  thinking 
only  of  himself  and  of  his  own  duties — 
whether  his  duty  was  to  leave  cards  at 
some  prince's  door,  or  to  risk  his  life  in 
hanging-  a  row  of  lamps  to  a  minaret  in 
the  skies;  whether  it  was  to  meet  an  ar- 
riving archduke  at  the  railroad  station, 
or  to  beg  his  ambassador  for  places  for 
himself  and  his  wife  on  a  grand  stand. 

Imagine  a  city  with  its  every  street  as 
densely  crowded  as  was  the  Midway 
Plaisance  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  and  with 
as  different  races  of  people,  and  then  add 
to  that  a  Presidential  convention, with  its 
brass  bands,  banners,  and  delegates,  and 


send  into  that  at  a  gallop  not  one  Prin- 
cess Eulalie — who  succeeded  in  upsetting 
the  entire  United  States  during  the  short 
time  she  was  in  it — but  several  hundred 
Princesses  Eulalie  and  crown  -  princesses 
and  kings  and  governors  and  aides-de- 
camp, all  of  whom  together  fail  to  make 
any  impression  whatsoever  on  the  city 
of  Moscow,  and  then  march  seventy  thou- 
sand soldiers,  fully  armed,  into  that  mob, 
and  light  it  with  a  million  colored  lamps, 
and  place  it  under  strict  martial  law,  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  what  Moscow  was 
like  at  the  time  of  the;  coronation. 

There  were  probably  some  one  or  two 
of  that  great  crush  who  enjoyed  the  coro- 
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nation  ceremonies,  but  they  enjoyed  them 
best,  as  every  one  else  does  now,  in  per- 
spective; at  the  time  there  was  too  much 
to  do  and  too  little  time  in  which  to  do  it 
—even  though  the  sun  did  rise  at  mid- 
night in  order  to  give  us  a  few  more 
hours  of  day — for  any  one  to  breathe 
regularly  or  to  feel  at  peace. 

The  moujik  who  repaired  the  streets 
may  possibly,  in  his  ignorance,  have  en- 
vied the  visiting  prince  as  he  dashed  over 
the  stones  which  the  moujik  had  just  laid 
down  with  his  bare  hands;  but  the  prince 
had  probably  been  standing  several  hours 
in  a  padded  uniform,  with  nothing  to  eat 
and  nothing  to  smoke,  and  was  going  back 
to  his  embassy  to  jump  into  another  pad- 
ded uniform  and  to  stand  for  a  few  hours 
longer,  until,  as  he  drove  back  again, 
and  saw  the  moujik  stretched  for  the 
night  on  his  pile  of  cobble-stones,  he  prob- 
ably envied  him  and  said,  "Look  at  that 
lazy  dog  sleeping  peacefully, while  I  must 
put  on  my  fourth  uniform  to-day,  and 
stand  up  in  tight  boots  at  a  presentation  of 
felicitations  and  at  a  court  ball  at  which 
no  one  is  allowed  to  dance."  In  those 
days  you  could  call  no  man  happy  unless 
you  knew  the  price  he  paid  for  his  happi- 
ness. 

A  large  number  of  the  people  in  Mos- 
cow at  that  time  might  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  those  who  were 
there  officially,  and  who  had  every  min- 
ute of  their  stay  written  out  for  them, 
and  who  longed  for  a  moment's  rest;  and 
those  who  were  there  un officially,  and 
who  worried  themselves  and  every  one 
over  them  in  trying  to  see  the  same  func- 
tions and  ceremonies  from  which  the  offi- 
cials were  as  sincerely  anxious  to  be  ex- 
cused. As  a  rule,  when  the  visitor  first 
arrived  in  Moscow  he  found  enough  of 
interest  in  the  place  itself  to  content  him, 
and  did  not  concern  himself  immediately 
with  the  ceremonies  or  court  balls;  he 
considered,  rightly  enough,  that  the  deco- 
rations in  the  streets  and  the  congress  of 
strange  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  he  saw  about  him  formed  a  specta- 
cle which  in  itself  repaid  him  for  his 
journey.  He  found  the  city  hung  with 
thousands  of  flags  and  banners;  with  Ve- 
netian masts  planted  at  the  street  corners 
and  in  the  open  squares;  with  rows  of 
flags  on  ropes,  hiding  the  sky  as  complete- 
ly as  do  the  clothes  that  swing  on  lines 
from  the  back  windows  of  New  York  ten- 
ements.   The  streets  were  tunnels  of  col- 


ored bunting  by  day  and  valleys  of  col- 
ored lights  by  night  ;  false  fagades  of 
electric  bulbs  had  been  built  before  the 
palaces,  theatres,  and  the  more  important 
houses,  and  colored  glass  bowls  in  the 
forms  of  gigantic  stars  and  crowns  and 
crosses,  or  in  letters  that  spelled  the 
names  of  the  young  Czar  and  Czarina, 
were  reared  high  in  the  air,  so  that  they 
burned  against  the  darkness  like  pieces  of 
stationary  fireworks. 

There  were  miles  and  miles  of  these 
necklaces  of  lamps,  and  people  in  strange 
costumes  and  uniforms  moved  between 
them,  with  their  faces  now  illuminated, 
as  though  by  the  sun's  rays,  by  great 
wheels  of  revolving  electric-light  bulbs, 
and  now  dyed  red  or  blue  or  green,  as 
though  they  were  figures  in  a  ballet  on 
the  stage. 

But  the  visitor  who  was  quite  satisfied 
with  this  free  out-of-door  illumination  at 
night,  or  with  Wandering  around,  Baede- 
ker in  hand,  by  day,  soon  learned  that 
there  were  other  sights  to  see  behind  doors 
which  were  not  free,  and  access  to  which 
could  not  be  bought  with  roubles,  and 
he  at  once  joined  the  vast  army  of  the 
discontented.  Sometimes  he  wanted  one 
thing,  and  again  another;  it  might  be 
that  lie  aspired  onl}T  to  a  seat  on  a  tribune 
from  which  to  watch  the  parade  pass,  or 
it  might  be  that  he  longed  for  an  invi- 
tation to  a  ball  at  the  French  Embassy; 
but,  whatever  it  was,  he  made  life  a  tor- 
ment to  himself  and  to  his  official  repre- 
sentative until  he  obtained  it.  The  story 
of  the  struggles  of  the  visitors  to  the 
coronation  to  be  present  at  this  or  that 
ceremony  would  fill  many  pages  in  itself; 
and  it  might,  if  truthfully  set  down, 
make  humorous  reading  now.  But  it 
was  a  desperate  business  then,  and  heart- 
burnings and  envy  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  ruled  when  Mrs.  A.  was  invited  to  a 
state  dinner  and  Mrs.  B.  was  not,  or  when 
an  aide-de-camp  obtained  a  higher  place 
on  the  tribune  than  did  any  of  his  brother 
officers. 

There  was  what  was  called  a  court  list, 
or  the  distinguished  strangers'  list,  and 
that  was  the  root  of  all  the  evil;  for  when 
the  visitor  succeeded  in  getting  his  name 
on  that  list  his  struggles  were  at  an  end, 
and  he  saw  at  least  half  of  all  there  was 
to  see,  and  received  large  engraved  cards 
from  the  Emperor,  and  his  soul  was  at 
peace. 

And  it  may  be  considered  a  tribute  to 
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the  personal  regard  in  which  our  minis- 
ter is  held  in  St.  Petersburg1  that  he  was 
able  to  place  more  of  his  countrymen  on 
that  list  than  were  the  ambassadors  of 
any  other  country.  It  might  be  urged 
that  several  of  these  etr angers  de  distinc- 
tion from  the  United  States  had  never 
been  heard  of  at  home  until  they  got 
their  names  upon  that  list,  but  that  is  the 
more  reason  why  they  should  feel  grate- 
ful to  a  minister  who  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  Russian  court  to  do  well 
by  those  who  had  never  done  very  well 
by  themselves. 

Much  was  written,  previous  to  the  for- 
mal entrance  of  the  Czar  into  Moscow,  of 
the  precautions  which  were  being  taken 
jO  guard  against  any  attack  upon  his  per- 
son, and  this  feature  of  the  procession  was 
dwelt  upon  so  continually  that  it  assumed 
an  importance  which  it  did  not  deserve. 
Moscow  is  the  holy  city  of  Russia,  and  the 
Czar,  as  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  greater  safety 
while  there  than  he  might  have  been  in 
any  other  part  of  his  empire.  The  people 
of  Moscow  are,  outwardly  at  least,  most 
fervently  religious;  the  daily  routine  of 
their  lives  is  tilled  with  devotional  exer- 
cises, and  the  symbols  of  their  Church 
hang  in  each  room  of  each  house,  and  are 
not  only  before  their  eyes,  but  in  their 
minds  as  well.  For  no  devout  Russian 
enters  even  a  shop  without  showing  def- 
erence to  the  shrine  which  is  sure  to  be 
fastened  in  some  one  of  its  four  corners, 
and  in  the  streets  he  is  confronted  at  ev- 
ery fifty  yards  of  his  progress  by  other 
shrines  and  altars  set  in  the  walls  and  by 
churches,  so  that  in  his  walks  abroad  he 
is  so  constantly  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  crossing  himself  or  of  removing  his 
cap  that  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  of  him 
that  his  prayers  are  occasionally  inter- 
rupted than  that  he  frequently  stops  to 
pray.  You  will  see  a  porter  who  is  stag- 
gering under  a  heavy  burden  stop  and 
put  it  down  upon  the  pavement  and  re- 
peat his  prayers  before  he  picks  it  up 
again,  and  he  will  do  this  three  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  walk ; 
troops  of  cavalry  come  to  a  halt  and  re- 
move their  hats  and  pray  while  passing 
a  church;  and  when  the  bells  ring,  even 
the  policeman  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  splattered  by  mud  and  threat- 
ened by  galloping  droschkas,  crosses  him- 
self and  repeats  his  prayers  bareheaded, 
while  you  try  vainly  to  imagine  a  police- 


man on  Broadway  taking  off  his  helmet 
and  doing  the  same  thing.  In  the  res- 
taurants there  is  a  like  show  of  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  waiters,  who  stand 
beside  your  table  muttering  a  prayer  to 
themselves,  while  you  allow  your  food  to 
grow  cold  rather  than  interrupt  them.  - 

This  illustrates  the  reverential  feeling  of 
the  people  who  welcomed  the  Czar,  whom 
they  regard  as  the  living  representative 
of  the  Church  on  earth  ;  so,  naturally,  his 
chief  protection  came  not  from  his  detec- 
tives, but  from  this  feeling  for  him  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects. 

But  in  a  gathering  of  four  hundred 
thousand  people,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  madman  or  two. 
President  Carnot  and  President  Faure, 
who  could  not  be  called  autocratic  rulers, 
found  that  this  was  so,  and  it  was  against 
the  possibility  of  this  chance  madman, 
and  not  through  any  distrust  of  the  mass 
of  the  Russian  people,  that  precautions 
were  taken. 

Almost  every  function  connected  with 
the  Czar's  coronation  was  described  on  the 
official  programme  as  "solennel";  even 
the  banquets  were  solemn,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Czar  and  his  progress  from 
outside  the  gates  to  the  Kremlin  within 
was  more  than  solemn ;  it  was  magnifi- 
cent, imposing,  and  beautiful,  and  in  its 
historical  value  and  in  its  pomp  and  state- 
liness  without  comparison.  Those  who 
expected  to  see  the  splendor  of  a  half- 
barbaric  court  found  a  pageant  in  which 
no  detail  was  in  bad  taste,  and  those  who 
came  prepared  to  exclaim  at  all  they  saw 
sat  hushed  in  wonder.  It  wTas  as  solemn 
a  spectacle  as  the  annual  progress  of  the 
Pope  through  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  as 
beautiful  as  a  picture  of  fairyland,  and  as 
significant  in  its  suggestion  of  hidden 
power  as  a  moving  line  of  battle  ships. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  procession 
passed  like  a  panorama  of  majesty  and 
wealth  and  beauty,  and  as  silently  as  a 
dream,  while  all  about  it  the  air  was 
broken  by  the  booming  of  cannon  as 
though  the  city  were  besieged,  and  the 
clashing  of  bells,  and  the  curious  moan- 
ing cheer  of  the  Russian  people.  In  this 
procession  were  the  representatives  of 
what  had  once  been  eighteen  separate 
governments,  each  of  which  now  bowed 
in  allegiance  to  the  Russian  Emperor. 
They  appeared  in  their  national  costumes 
and  with  their  own  choice  of  arms,  and 
they  represented  amongst  them  a  hun- 
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dred  millions  of  people,  and  eacli  of  them 
bore  himself  as  though  his  chief  pride  was 
that  he  owed  allegiance  to  a  young  man 
twenty-eight  years  old,  a  young  man  who 
never  would  be  seen  by  his  countrymen 
in  the  distant  provinces  from  which  he 
came,  to  whom  the  Czar  was  but  a  name 
and  a  symbol,  but  a  symbol  to  which  they 
prayed,  and  for  which  they  were  prepared 
to  give  up  their  lives. 

Among  these  people,  whose  place  was 
in  the  van  of  the  procession,  were  the  tall 
Cossacks  in  long  scarlet  tunics,  their 
breasts  glittering  with  silver  cartridge- 
cases,  and  their  heads  surmounted  with 
huge  turbans  of  black  Astrakhan  ;  dwarf- 
ish soldiers  from  Finland,  short  and  squat 
like  Esquimaux;  yellow-faced  Tartars  in 
furs,  and  Mongolians  in  silver  robes; 
wild -eyed,  long-haired  horsemen  from 
Toorkistan  and  the  Pamirs,  with  spear 
points  as  long  as  a  sword  blade;  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chevaliers  Gardes  and 
of  the  Garde  a  Cheval,  in  coats  of  ivory- 
white  with  silver  breastplates,  and  hel- 
mets of  gold  on  which  perched  the  double 
eagle  of  Russia  in  burnished  silver. 

Behind  these  came  many  open  carriages 
of  gold  lined  with  scarlet  velvet,  in  which 
sat  the  ministers  of  the  court,  holding 
their  wands  of  office,  and  after  them  ser- 
vants of  the  Emperor's  household  on  foot 
in  gold-laced  coats  and  white  silk  stock- 
ings and  white  wigs;  masters  of  horse 
rode  beside  them,  with  coats  all  of  gold, 
both  back  and  front,  and  with  sleeves  and 
collars  of  gold;  and  behind  them  the  most 
picturesque  feature  of  the  whole  pageant, 
the  bronzed,  fiercely  bearded  huntsmen 
of  the  Emperor,  the  men  who  throttle  the 
wolves  with  their  bare  hands  until  the 
dogs  rush  in  and  pull  them  down,  dress- 
ed in  high  boots  and  green  coats,  and 
armed  with  long  glittering  knives;  fol- 
lowing them  were  gigantic  negroes  in 
baggy  trousers  and  scarlet  jackets  —  a 
relic  of  the  days  of  Catherine  —  whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard  with  their  lives  the  en- 
trance to  the  royal  bedchamber;  and  af- 
ter them  footmen  dressed  as  you  see  them 
in  the  old  prints,  with  ostrich  plumes  and 
tall  wands — descendants  of  the  time  when 
a  footman  ran  on  foot  before  his  master's 
carriage  and  did  not  ride  comfortably  on 
the  box-seat. 

After  these,  beneath  the  fluttering  flags 
and  between  the  double  row  of  fifty  thou- 
sand glittering  bayonets,  and  under  as 
bright  a  sun  as  ever  shone,  came  a  re- 


splendent group  of  mounted  men  in  uni- 
forms that  differed  in  everything  save 
magnificence,  and  in  the  fact  that  over 
the  breast  of  each  was  drawn  the  blue 
sash  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  which 
only  those  of  royal  blood  may  wear. 
These  riders  were  the  grand -dukes  of 
Russia,  the  visiting  heirs -apparent  and 
princes,  and  the  dukes  and  archdukes 
from  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Austria  —  from  all  over  the  world, 
from  the  boy  Prince  of  Montenegro  to 
the  boy  Prince  of  Siam. 

They  rode  without  apparent  order,  al- 
though their  places  were  as  fixed  as  the 
stars  in  their  orbits,  and  they  formed  the 
most  remarkable  mounted  escort  that  this 
century  has  seen ;  and  in  front  of  them, 
riding  quite  alone,  and  dressed  more  sim- 
ply than  any  one  in  the  procession,  came 
the  young  Czar,  turning  his  face  slightly 
from  side  to  side,  and  with  his  white- 
gloved  hand  touching  his  Astrakhan  cap. 
The  house-tops  rocked  and  the  sidewalks 
seemed  to  surge  and  sway  with  waving 
caps  and  upraised  hands,  and  the  groan- 
ing, awe-struck  cheer  rose  to  one  great 
general  acclamation  which  drowned  the 
bells  and  the  booming  cannon. 

But  it  rose  still  higher  when,  following 
the  Czar's  escort  of  princes,  came  the 
Dowager  Empress.  It  was  she  who  was 
more  loudly  greeted  than  either  the  Em- 
peror or  the  Czarina,  for  the  people  have 
loved  her  longer,  and  she  has  made  them 
worship  her  through  many  acts  of  clem- 
ency and  kindness,  and  perhaps  far  more 
than  all  else  through  her  devotion  to  her 
husband  during  his  six  months'  illness, 
when  she  sat  day  and  night  at  his  bed- 
side. 

Behind  the  Dowager  Empress  came  the 
state  carriage  of  the  Czarina.  It  was 
drawn  by  eight  snow-white  horses  in 
trappings  of  broad  red  morocco  leather, 
covered  with  heavy  gold  mountings.  The 
harness  had  been  made  in  Paris,  and  the 
gold  had  been  engraved  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  Each  horse,  that  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  mouthful  of  oats,  ground  his 
teeth  on  a  gold  bit  as  big  around  as  a 
man's  thumb,  and  as  delicately  chased 
and  engraved  as  a  monogram  on  a  watch, 
and  wore  ostrich  feathers  on  his  head,  and 
ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  harness  on 
his  back.  The  ten  different  sets  of  harness- 
used  in  the  procession  cost  the  Russian 
government  one  million  dollars.  Each 
horse  that  drew  the  Czarina's  chariot  had 
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an  attendant  in  a  cap  of  ostrich  feathers 
and  a  coat  of  gold,  who  led  him  by  a  silk- 
en rein,  and  two  giants,  seven  feet  high, 
strode  beside  the  wheels,  and  two  little 
pages  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  driver 
on  his  gold  throne,  and  regarded  the 
Czarina  through  a  screen  of  glass  as  the 
young  Empress  smiled  and  bowed  to  her 
adopted  people  through  the  windows  of 
her  Cinderella  chariot.  Great  artists 
had  decorated  the  panels  of  this  carriage, 
and  master- workmen  had  carved  its  gold 
sides  and  wheels  and  axles;  plumes  of 
white  and  black  and  orange  ostrich  fea- 
thers nodded  and  swayed  from  its  top  of 
scarlet  velvet,  and  the  gold-embroidered 
cushions  inside  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  sumptuous  jewel-box  fashioned  to  hold 
this  most  beautiful  princess  in  her  gown 
of  silver,  with  her  ermine  cloak  fallen 
back  from  her  bare  shoulders,  and  with 
diamonds  hanging  from  her  neck  to  her 
knees,  and  with  diamonds  high  upon  her 
head. 

In  the  train  of  the  Czarina  were  grand- 
duchesses  and  maids  of  honor  in  still 
more  fairy  carriages;  and  then,  when  it 
seemed  impossible  to  add  another  touch 
of  splendor  to  that  which  had  already 
passed,  the  nature  of  the  procession,  as 
though  by  a  piece  of  clever  stage-manage- 
ment, suddenly  changed,  and  in  magnifi- 
cent contrast  to  the  grace  and  wealth  and 
feminine  beauty  which  had  gone  before 
came  three  miles  of  armed  and  mounted 
men,  the  picked  horsemen  of  Russia, 
crowding  so  closely  together  that  one  saw 
nothing  of  the  street  over  which  they 
passed,  but  only  an  unbroken  mass  of 
tossing  manes  and  flashing  breastplates 
and  nattering  pennants,  and  one  heard 
only  the  ceaseless  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs 
and  the  clank  of  steel. 

The  crowning  and  chrismation  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  a  beautiful  spectacle,  but  to  the  Rus- 
sian it  was  an  affair  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous religious  significance.  How  serious 
this  point  of  view  was  is  shown  in  an  ex- 
tract from  the  official  explanation  of  the 
coronation,  the  authorized  guide  to  the 
service,  which  was  printed  in  four  lan- 
guages and  furnished  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  paragraph  quoted  here 
the  capital  letters  are  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  ruling  family  and  the 
Deity: 


"The  Royal  power  in  Russia,  from  the  time 
that  she  was  formed  into  an  empire,  forms  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  All  Russia  prays  for  the 
Tsar,  as  for  her  father,  from  Him  descends 
grace  &  benevolence  upon  His  subjects,  in 
Him  all  good  finds  support  &  protection,  & 
evilmerited  punishment.  In  the  instanse  of 
the  Autocrat  of  Russia  we  see  that  the  Tsars 
reign  by  the  Lord.  God  Almighty  has  often 
manifested  His  affection  for  the  Russian  people 
ou  their  Tsar.  The  affection  of  the  Lord  rests 
on  the  Ruling  House  &  the  right  hand  of  the 
Almighty  guards,  removes  &  saves  It  from  all 
misfortunes  &  evils." 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  corona- 
tion is  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Russian; 
and  the  desire  simply  to  be  near  the  ca- 
thedral where  this  ceremony"  was  taking 
place  was  what  brought  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Russians  of  all  classes  to 
Moscow  and  to  the  walls  of  the  Krem- 
lin, so  that  when  the  sun  rose  resplen- 
dent on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  the 
high  banks  of  that  fortress,  the  streets 
around  it,  the  bridges  and  open  squares, 
and  the  shores  of  the  river  which  cuts 
Moscow  in  two,  were  black  with  the  peo- 
ple who  had  spent  the  night  in  the  open 
air,  who  followed  the  coronation  from 
point  to  point  of  the  service  by  the  aid  of 
the  bells  and  the  cannon,  and  who  fell 
upon  their  knees  or  lifted  their  voices  in 
prayer  in  unison  with  those  within  the 
walls  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption. 

The  story  of  how  these  latter  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Church  of  the  Assumption 
would  be  extremely  interesting  reading  if 
the  masters  of  ceremonies  would  choose 
to  tell  it.  The  matter  cost  these  dignita- 
ries many  sleepless  nights,  and  where  it 
made  them  one  friend  it  made  them  a 
dozen  enemies.  It  was  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult task,  for  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
space  in  the  cathedral  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  room  there  to  many  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  place  in  it 
if  their  official  importance  and  not  their 
physical  size  had  been  the  deciding-point; 
but  as  it  was,  the  question  became  not 
whom  "the  Ceremonies  "  could  please  by 
admitting,  but  whom  they  could  least  of- 
fend by  keeping  out.  In  order  to  satisfy 
these  latter, tribunes  were  arranged  around 
the  cathedral,  and  those  who  sat  on  cer- 
tain tribunes  were  supposed  to  be  offi- 
cially present  at  the  coronation.  This 
may  explain  what  is  meant  by  several 
well-known  people  when  they  say  they 
saw  the  coronation  of  the  Czar;  officially 
speaking,  they  were  present,  but  in  much 
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the  same  sense  that  the  ruler  of  England 
is  supposed  to  be  present  on  the  bridge  of 
every  English  man-of-war,  so  that  an  of- 
ficer always  salutes  when  lie  mounts  the 
companion  way  of  that  structure;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  latter  only  saw  the 
procession  as  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina 
entered  and  left  the  cathedral,  and  that 
in  itself  was  worth  travelling  four  thou- 
sand miles  to  see. 

Those  who  saw  the  actual  ceremony 
were  members  of  the  imperial  family  and 
the  most  important  of  the  Russian  no- 
bles, the  visiting  princes,  the  heads  of  resi- 
dent and  special  embassies  and  legations, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  their  first  secre- 
taries, the  aides-de-camp  of  the  foreign 
princes,  and  a  few  correspondents  and 
artists.  An  ambassador  who  happened 
to  be  unmarried  was  a  man  among  men 
to  "the  Ceremonies,"  and  a  prince  who 
did  not  insist  on  having  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  army  standing  at  his  side 
filled  their  eyes  with  tears  of  joy.  It  was 
their  duty  to  decide  between  an  aide-de- 
camp from  Bulgaria  and  a  Russian  am- 
bassador at  home  on  leave,  a  Japanese 
prince  and  an  English  general,  a  German 
duchess  and  the  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Figaro.  It  was  a  matter  of  so 
many  square  inches  chiefly,  and  one  man 
or  woman  who  got  in  kept  a  dozen  appli- 
cants for  the  space  out;  and  the  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  gain 
a  footing — and  a  footing  was  actually  all 
one  obtained — threatened  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, and  caused  tears  of  disappointment 
and  wounds  that  will  rankle  in  the  breasts 
of  noble  Russian  families  for  years  to 
come. 

Personally  I  knew  nothing  of  the  strug- 
gles of  any  save  the  correspondents,  and 
they  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  hold 
my  undivided  attention  for  ten  days  and 
ten  nights.  There  were  three  hundred 
correspondents,  speaking  eleven  different 
languages,  and  each  advanced  his  indi- 
vidual claims  and  the  claims  of  the  peri- 
odical he  represented  with  a  pertinacity 
and  vigor  worthy  of  a  great  cause.  It  is 
a  small  thing  now, but  at  the  time  life  did 
not  seem  worth  living  unless  you  were  to 
be  admitted  to  the  cathedral,  and  then 
even  it  did  not  mean  so  much  to  get  in 
as  it  did  to  have  come  that  distance  and 
to  be  kept  out.  Great  political  parties 
backed  the  men  who  represented  those 
parties1  official  organs;  banking  houses, 
cabinet  ministers,  ladies  of  high  degree. 


ambassadors,  and  princes  brought  finan- 
cial, social,  and  political  influence  into  the 
fight,  and  lobbied,  bribed,  and  cajoled  for 
their  favorites  with  a  skill  and  show  of 
feeling  that  reminded  one  of  the  struggles 
among  the  delegates  at  a  Presidential  con- 
vention in  Chicago;  while  the  Russian 
officials,  bewildered,  dazed,  and  driven  to 
distraction,  maintained  throughout  an  ab- 
solute silence  as  to  who  might  be  the  for- 
tunate ones,  and  by  so  doing  kept  the 
struggles  raging  round  their  heads  until 
the  very  eve  of  the  coronation.  They 
even  refused  hope  to  one  man,  an  English 
artist  named  Forrestier,  who  came  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria to  the  Grand-Duchess  Sergius,  which 
fact  had  naturally  a  somewhat  depress- 
ing effect  upon  those  who  had  no  queens 
to  push  them  forward;  and  even  men 
like  Sir  Donald  McKenzie  Wallace,  who 
represented  the  Times,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  did  not  know  that  their  call- 
ing and  election  was  by  any  means  sure. 

In  the  end  "the  Ceremonies"  turned 
away  such  men  as  Frederick  Villiers,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  last  coronation, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  four  correspon- 
dents who  had  followed  the  Russian  army 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Russian-Turk- 
ish war  to  the  fall  of  Plevna;  so  that 
those  who  got  in  cannot  feel  that  they 
did  so  on  the  principle  of  the  selection 
of  the  fittest.  It  was  represented  in  my 
behalf  that  anything  that  was  written 
in  a  magazine  would  be  more  easy  of 
access  in  the  future,  and  would  have  a 
more  lasting  quality  than  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  more  ephemeral  columns  of 
a  daily  paper;  so  I  was  admitted  because 
I  represented  a  magazine,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  and  not  on  account  of  the 
fact  tli at  I  was  also  cabling  to  a  New 
York  paper.  But  without  the  help  of 
the  American  minister,  and  the  members 
of  the  visiting  and  resident  American 
legations— and  Trowbridge— I  could  not 
have  got  in.  The  members  of  our  lega- 
tions who  were  present  in  the  chapel 
were  six:  the}'  were  the  American  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  and  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  General  Alexander  McD. 
McCook  and  Mrs.  McCook,  Admiral  Sel- 
fi'idge.  and  Mrs.  Peirce,  the  wife  of  the 
secretary  of  legation,  who  was  admitted 
even  though  her  husband  for  some  un- 
known reason  was  not.  The  New  York 
Herald  was  represented,  but  by  two  Eng- 
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lishmen,  Aubrey  Stanhope  and  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold;  the  American  Associated  Press 
by  another  Englishman,  named  Watson; 
the  United  Press  of  America  by  Louis 
Moore,  an  American;  and  this  Magazine 
and  the  New  York  Journal  by  myself. 

These  six  officials  and  Louis  Moore, 
who  represented  seventeen  hundred  pa- 
pers, and  the  writer  were  the  only  Ameri- 
cans in  the  cathedral — eight  in  all.  Sev- 
eral other  Americans  have  since  said  that 
they  were  also  there.    They  were  not. 

Admittance  to  the  cathedral  and  to  the 
Kremlin  itself  was  hedged  about  with 
much  formality,  and  to  one  who  did  not 
speak  or  read  Russian  the  attempt  was 
something  of  an  ordeal,  and  attended 
with  a  nervous  fear  of  being  turned  back 
at  the  last  moment  and  when  within  sight 
of  the  goal.  I  was  required  to  show  a 
ticket,  which  my  driver  wore  in  his  hat, 
before  I  could  pass  the  police  lines  in  the 
streets;  another  ticket  was  necessary  to 
enter  the  gates  of  the  Kremlin ;  there  was 
a  card  of  invitation  to  the  palace  after 
the  coronation,  and  one  more  for  the 
cathedral,  and  with  it  a  badge  in  the  shape 
of  a  gold  crown  and  a  bow  of  the  blue  rib- 
bon of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  Besides 
these, I  had  to  carry  a  photograph, stamped 
and  sealed  for  identification  by  the  police, 
and  a  blue  and  white  enamelled  star,  which 
showed  that  I  was  an  accredited  corre- 
spondent. 

The  word  "cathedral"  has  misled  many 
people  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  church 
in  winch  the  coronation  took  place,  as 
have  also  the  photographs  of  its  exterior. 
The  Church  of  the  Assumption  is  really 
more  of  a  chapel  than  a  cathedral,  and 
is  cut  in  two  by  a  great  gold  screen,  so 
that  those  who  witnessed  the  ceremony 
were  crowded  into  a  space  only  one-half 
as  large  as  that  suggested  by  those  pic- 
tures which  show  the  building  from,  the 
outside.  This  space  is  about  as  large  as 
the  stage  of  a  New  York  theatre.  It  is 
hemmed  in  by  three  walls  and  the  high 
gold  screen  which  separates  the  altar  and 
the  sacred  tombs  and  the  holy  relics  from 
the  rest  of  the  cathedral.  These  walls 
are  overlaid  from  the  floor  to  the  dome 
above  with  gold-leaf,  upon  which  are 
frescoes  of  the  saints  in  dark  blues  and 
reds  and  greens,  each  saint  wearing  around 
his  head  a  halo  of  gold  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones.  The  screen  is  a  wall  in  it- 
self; the  gold  upon  it  alone  weighs  five 
tons,  and  the  figures  of  holy  men  in  fres- 


co and  mosaic  with  which  it  is  decorated 
are  covered  with  rows  of  pearls  and  hung 
with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds.  In 
the  centre  of  this  hall  of  precious  stones 
and  pure  gold  are  four  great  pillars,  the 
lower  half  of  which  were  wrapped  about 
for  the  coronation  in  heavy  folds  of  pur- 
ple velvet.  On  a  platform  stretched  be- 
tween these  pillars,  under  a  canopy  of 
velvet  stamped  with  the  double  eagle 
of  Russia  and  bearing  tufts  of  ostrich 
feathers  of  orange,  black,  and  white, 
were  the  three  thrones.  The  Czar's 
throne  was  in  the  centre,  on  the  left  of 
it  the  Czarina's,  and  that  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  was  at  the  right.  His  was  of 
silver  inlaid  with  great  blue  turquoises; 
the  Czarina's  of  ivory,  carved  with  scenes 
of  the  chase;  that  of  the  Dowager  Em- 
press was  of  silver  studded  with  all  man- 
ner of  precious  stones,  including  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  diamonds. 

The  light  that  illuminated  the  chapel 
came  through  long  stained  -  glass  win- 
dows, and  from  twinkling  lamps  fastened 
by  chains  to  the  dusky  dome  above,  and 
as  the  sun  entered  the  place  its  long  rays 
of  colored  light  pierced  the  smoke  of  the 
incense  and  regilded  the  walls,  passing 
from  one  jewelled  saint  to  the  next,  so 
that  the  dull  stones  gleamed  and  shone, 
and  the  jewels  on  the  lamps,  as  they 
turned  and  twisted,  coruscated  and 
flashed  in  the  dim  heights  above  like  the 
hidden  treasures  in  the  cave  of  Monte 
Cristo. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  tell  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation — what  to 
leave  unsaid  and  what  to  say.  The  sto- 
ry might  be  written  by  twenty  different 
men,  each  writing  in  much  greater  detail 
than  is  allowed  in  the  space  of  this  single 
article,  and  yet  all  would  not  be  told; 
nor  might  any  two  tell  of  the  same  thing. 
It  would  depend  upon  the  point  of  view. 
The  story  might  be  told  as  it  appealed  to 
the  sad-eyed  priest  in  his  long,  unkempt 
hair  and  beard,  and  robe  of  gold — the  de- 
vout Muscovite  to  whom  the  dignitaries- 
present  were  but  as  actors  on  a  stage,  in 
comparison  with  the  sacred  character  of 
the  chapel  itself  and  with  the  holy  relics 
it  contained  That  one  emerald  alone  in 
the  great  gold  wall  was  worth  a  king's 
ransom  would  mean  nothing  to  one  who 
believed  that  St.  Paul  with  his  own  hands 
had  painted  the  picture  beneath  it,  and 
that  a  part  of  the  robe  of  our  Saviour 
and  a  nail  of  the  true  cross  lay  hidden 
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under  the  same  dome  which  sheltered 
these  women  with  bare  shoulders,  and 
these  princes  of  a  day  in  their  tinsel  and 
diamond  stars.  Or  why  should  he  con- 
sider the  deeds  of  these  famous  generals 
when  one  of  the  holy  pictures  in  his 
keeping  had  turned  back  Tamerlane  and 
his  whole  army?  Could  the  grizzled  old 
warrior  Gourko,  or  the  big  kindly  eyed 
English  general  Grenfell,  the  hero  of  the 
Soudan,  or  the  little  dark-skinned  Yama- 
gata,  have  done  more? 

Or  the  story  might  be  told  by  one  of  the 
ambassadors  in  the  front  row  of  the  trib- 
une, who  would  see  in  the  ceremony  and 
in  the  display  and  publicity  given  it  a 
new  departure  for  Russia,  a  bid,  as  it 
were,  for  the  attention  of  the  world.  To 
him  the  people  themselves  would  be  the 
essential  feature.  He  would  see  a  half- 
confessed  alliance  in  the  position  assigned 
a  brother  ambassador,  or  read  a  promise 
of  marriage  in  the  triumphant  smile  of 
one  of  the  visiting  princes.  His  story 
would  have  been  one  full  of  diplomatic 
secrets,  which  is  only  another  word  for 
the  gossip  of  diplomats;  and  he  would 
have  been  delighted  to  explain  why  the 
representative  of  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  ranking  with  the  ambassadors  of 
other  powers  nearly  as  great  as  his  own, 
stood  below  the  minister  from  a  little 
kingdom  as  small  as  Rhode  Island,  and 
not  half  so  important,  except  for  a  lurid 
past;  and  why  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
the  representative  of  an  emperor,  and  a 
prince  in  his  own  right,  had  been  given 
the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Andrew,  as  though 
he  were  a  ruling  monarch,  on  the  evening 
of  one  day,  and  had  been  asked  to  give 
it  back  before  breakfast  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  would  have  told  you 
that  the  reason  the  English  bishop,  with 
his  mitre  and  crook,  sat  in  a  higher  place 
than  the  papal  nuncio  was  because  the 
Greek  Church  was  coquetting  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  the  English 
ambassador,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  had 
chosen  not  to  recognize  the  peer  of  the 
English  Church  or  to  present  him  to  the 
Czar,  and  that  the  Czar  was  indignant  ac- 
cordingly; but  how  much  more  serious 
than  this  was  the  silly  act  of  his  confrere, 
the  French  ambassador,  who  had  nearly 
undone  what  his  country  was  striving  to 
bring  about,  by  refusing  to  kiss  the  Cza- 
rina's hand,  because,  forsooth!  the  poor 
little  soul  held  that  act  of  homage  to  be 
unbecoming  in  a  representative  of  a  free 


republic.  As  though  discourtesy  had  ever 
been  a  sign  of  independence,  or  as  though 
kissing  the  hand  of  a  woman  could  bring 
aii37thing  but  honor  to  any  man,  even  to 
a  Frenchman  whose  republicanism  has 
not  become  so  serious  that  it  has  made 
him  forego  his  title. 

There  were  enough  stories,  besides,  to 
fill  many  books — stories  of  the  men  pres- 
ent who  had  been  busy  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  making  the  history  of 
the  world  ;  stories  full  of  romance  and 
intrigue  ;  stories  of  love  and  of  battle. 
There  was  the  sailor  prince  who  had 
saved  the  Czar's  life  from  the  sword  of 
an  assassin ;  the  Russian  prince  who  is  to 
build  a  railroad  from  Paris  to  Pekin,  and 
who  learned  how  it  could  be  done  as  a 
mechanic  in  the  machine-shops  of  Al- 
toona;  there  was  the  Bulgarian  prince, 
with  hooked  nose  and  with  jewels  to  his 
nails,  who  changed  his  child's  religion  to 
pay  for  a  ticket  of  admission  to  this  cere- 
mony; and  the  baby  Prince  of  Monaco, 
whose  revered  parent  spins  a  roulette 
wheel,  and  the  baby  Prince  Yusifumi  of 
Japan,  whose  father  was  descended  from 
a  family  as  old  as  the  first  rainbow,  both 
of  whom,  hidden  by  the  long  legs  of  the 
Russian  grand-dukes,  spent  the  hours  of 
weary  waiting  in  comparing  their  stars 
and  decorations,  as  other  boys  of  the  same 
age  would  have  matched  jack-knives, 
breathing  on  them  and  rubbing  them 
with  their  sleeves  in  much  the  same  fash- 
ion, to  show  how  shiny  they  were.  They 
were  two  nice  little  men  of  the  world, 
making  each  other's  acquaintance  while 
the  most  solemn  ceremony  of  their  young 
lives  was  in  progress  before  them,  the  one 
from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and 
the  other  from  the  gamblers'  paradise  of 
the  Riviera. 

More  interesting  to  me,  perhaps,  than 
all  the  others  was  the  little  hereditary 
prince  of  the  little  rock-bound  principal- 
ity of  Montenegro,  which  Mr.  McGahan, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  helped  give  to  one  of 
his  relatives;  and  without  heeding  the 
Montenegrins'  cry  of  ktThou  hast  rid  us 
of  kings,  be  thou  king,"  went  on  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  nursed  a  friend  out 
of  a  fever,  and  died  of  that  same  fever 
at  the  age  of  thirty  -  three.  Mr.  McGa- 
han of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  reporter  who 
could  have  been  king  had  he  wished  it, 
lies  buried  now  on  the  hills  above  the 
Bosporus,  and  Skobeleff  and  the  officers 
of  every  ship  of  war  in  the  harbor  stood 
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beside  his  grave  when  they  buried  him ; 
and  some  day  his  story  will  be  told  prop- 
erly, and  Americans  will  visit  his  resting- 
place  in  his  home  of  exile. 

I  saw  several  princes  at  the  coronation 
who  were  waiting  for  crowns,  but  I  saw 
no  prince  like  McGahan,who  had  refused 
one. 

Or  the  story  of  one  stone  alone  among 
the  thousands  flashing  in  the  light  would 
read  like  a  romance  if  it  were  told  in  de- 
tail,— how  it  gleamed  once  in  the  dark 
shades  of  a  Hindoo  temple  in  the  brow 
of  a  god,  how  a  private  soldier  with  a 
bayonet  in  his  profane  hands  dug  it  out 
and  carried  it  for  months  in  his  knapsack, 
how  it  lay  tossed  by  the  waves  in  the  sea- 
chest  of  a  sailor,  who  sold  it  to  a  Jew  deal- 
er in  Hatton  Garden,  who  passed  it  on, 
until  its  last  owner  exchanged  it  for  a 
title  and  five  million  francs  and  a  yearly 
pension  of  two  thousand  roubles.  And 
so  it  rests  at  last  at  the  end  of  the  Czar's 
sceptre,  and  on  account  of  its  great  estate 
one  must  now  back  away  from  it,  when 
he  is  allowed  to  look  at  the  regalia,  as  he 
would  from  royalty  itself,  or  as  the  Hin- 
doos bowed  before  it  long  ago  when  the 
Orloff  diamond  was  the  eye  of  the  great 
god  Siva. 

The  coronation  as  a  picture  was  much 
more  beautiful  than  any  one  could  pos- 
sibly have  imagined  it  was  going  to  be, 
and  the  scene  would  have  been  even  more 
impressive  if  the  people  had  not  been  so 
closely  crowded  together  that  the  colors 
of  the  uniforms  and  court  dresses  with 
their  ornaments  and  decorations  were  lost 
in  the  press  of  numbers.  As  it  was,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  very  tall  man  or  a 
particularly  lofty  tiara,  you  saw  only 
those  who  stood  in  the  front  rows, and  the 
epaulets  or  coronets  of  the  many  behind 
them.  They  were  so  close  together,  in- 
deed, that  when  the  moment  came  when 
all  should  have  knelt  and  the  Emperor 
alone  should  have  remained  standing, 
there  was  not  room  for  the  men  to  kneel, 
and  many  of  them  were  forced  to  merely 
bend  forward,  supporting  themselves  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  already  kneeling. 

The  tribune  to  the  right  of  the  thrones 
was  the  one  most  closely  crowded.  It 
held  the  grand-duchesses  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  who  were  in  the  native  cos- 
tume of  the  country,  and  who  wore  the 
diamonds  for  which  that  country  is  cele- 
brated. On  the  tribune  immediately  be- 
hind the  throne  stood  the  Russian  sena- 


tors in  magnificent  coats  of  gold,  with 
boots  to  the  hip  and  white  leather  breeches, 
and  with  ostrich  feathers  in  their  peaked 
hats;  with  them  were  the  correspondents, 
the  Germans  and  Russians  in  military 
uniforms,  the  Englishmen  in  their  own 
court  dress,  and  the  Frenchmen  and 
Americans  in  evening  dress,  which  at 
that  hour  of  the  morning  made  them  look 
as  though  they  had  been  up  all  night. 
The  diplomats  and  their  wives,  and  the 
visiting  commanders-in-chief  and  gen- 
erals of  armies  from  all  over  the  world, 
occupied  the  third  tribune  to  the  left  of 
the  throne,  and  formed  the  most  splendid 
and  gorgeous  group  of  all.  Around  the 
platform  itself  were  the  princes  and  grand- 
dukes  glittering  with  the  chains  and 
crosses  of  the  imperial  orders,  and  be- 
tween the  screen  and  the  platform  the 
priests  moved  to  and  fro  in  jew7elled 
mitres  as  large  as  a  diver's  helmet,  and  in 
robes  stiff  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
their  vestments  flashing  like  the  scales  of 
gold-fish.  For  five  hours  the  sun  shone 
dimly  through  the  stained  glass  and  bold- 
ly through  the  high  open  doors  on  this 
mass  of  color  and  mixture  of  jewels,  so 
that  the  eye  grew  wearied  as  it  flashed 
from  sword  hilts  and  epaulets  or  passed 
lightly  from  shining  silks  and  satins  to 
touch  tiaras  and  coronets,  falling  for 
one  instant  upon  the  white  hair  of  some 
red  and  grizzled  warrior,  or  caressing 
the  shoulders  and  face  of  some  beautiful 
girl. 

But  nothing  in  the  whole  drama  of  the 
morning  presented  so  impressive  a  picture 
as  did  the  young  Empress  when  she  first 
entered  the  chapel  and  stood  before  her 
throne.  Of  all  the  women  there  she  was 
the  most  simply  robed,  and  of  all  the  wo- 
men there  she  was  by  far  the  most  beauti- 
ful. A  single  string  of  pearls  was  her 
only  ornament,  and  her  hair,  which  was 
worn  like  that  of  a  Russian  peasant  girl, 
fell  in  two  long  plaits  over  her  bare 
shoulders — bare  even  of  a  strap,  of  a  bow, 
of  a  jewel — and  her  robe  of  white  and  sil- 
ver was  as  simple  as  that  of  a  child  going 
to  her  first  communion.  As  she  stepped 
upon  the  dais  the  color  in  her  cheeks  was 
high,  and  her  eyes  were  filled  with  that 
shyness  or  melancholy  which  her  pictures 
have  made  familiar  ;  and  in  contrast  with 
the  tiaras  and  plumes  and  necklaces  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court  surrounding  her,  she 
looked  more  like  Iphigenia  going  to  the 
sacrifice  than  the  queen  of  the  most  pow- 
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erful  empire  in  the  world  waiting  to  be 
crowned. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, to  my  mind,  was  when  the  Czar 
changed  from  a  bareheaded  young  officer 
in  a  colonel's  uniform,  with  his  trousers 
stuck  in  his  boots,  to  an  emperor  in  the 
most  magnificent  robes  an  emperor  could 
assume;  and  when  the  Czarina  followed 
him,  and  from  the  peasant  girl  became  a 
queen,  with  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  and 
witl)  the  personal  beauty  which  the 
queens  of  our  day  seem  to  have  lost. 
When  the  moment  had  arrived  for  this 


transformation  to  take  place,  the  Czar's 
uncle,  the  Grand-Duke  Vladimir,  and  his 
younger  brother  Alexander  lifted  the  col- 
lars of  the  different  orders  from  the  Czar's 
shoulders,  but  in  doing  this  the  Grand- 
Duke  Vladimir  let  one  of  the  stars  fall, 
which  seemed  to  hold  a  superstitious  in- 
terest for  both  of  them.  They  then  fast- 
ened upon  his  shoulders  the  imperial 
mantle  of  gold  cloth,  which  is  some  fif- 
teen feet  in  length,  with  a  cape  of  ermine, 
and  covered  with  the  double  eagle  of  Rus- 
sia in  black  enamel  and  precious  stones. 
Over  this  they  placed  the  broad  diamond 
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dollar  of  St.  Andrew,  which  sank  into  the 
>ed  of  snowy  white  fur,  and  lay  glimmer- 
ng  and  flashing  as  the  Emperor  moved 
'orward  to  take  the  imperial  diadem  from 
;he  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Pe- 
;ersburg. 

The  crown  was  a  marvellous  thing, 
fashioned  in  two  halves  to  typify  the 
eastern  and  western  kingdoms,  formed 
mtirely  of  white  diamonds,  and  sur- 
nounted  by  a  great  glowing  ruby,  above 
which  was  a  diamond  cross.  The  Czar 
lifted  this  flashing  globe  of  flame  and 
light  high  above  him,  and  then  lowered 
it  to  his  head,  and  took  the  sceptre  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  globe  in  the  left. 

From  where  I  stood  I  could  see  their 
faces  only  in  profile,  but  when  the  Czar 
seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  the  Cza- 
rina turned  and  raised  her  eyes  question- 
ingly;  and  then,  in  answer  to  some  sign 
he  made  her,  she  stood  up  and  walked  to 
a  place  in  front  of  him,  and  sank  down 
upon  her  knees  at  his  feet,  with  her  bare 
hands  clasped  before  her.  He  rested  his 
crown  for  an  instant  on  her  brow,  and 
then  replacing  it  upon  his  own  head, 
lowered  a  smaller  crown  of  diamonds 
upon  hers.  Three  ladies-in-waiting  fast- 
ened it  to  her  hair  with  long  gold  hair- 
pins, the  Czar  watching  them  as  they  did 
so  with  the  deepest  interest;  and  then, 
as'  they  retired,  two  of  the  grand-dukes 
placed  a  mantle  similar  to  the  Czar's  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  hung  another  diamond 
collar  upon  the  ermine  of  her  cape,  and 
she  stepped  back  to  her  throne  of  ivory, 
and  he  to  his  throne  of  turquoise.  The 
supreme  moment  had  come  and  gone, 
and  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexandra  Feodo- 
rovna  sat  crowned  before  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Some  one  made  a  signal  through  the 
open  door,  and  the  diplomats  on  the 
tribunes  outside  rose  to  their  feet  and 
the  crush  of  moujiks  below  them  sank 
on  their  knees,  and  the  regiments  of 
young  peasant  soldiers  flung  their  guns 
at  salute,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches 
carried  the  news  over  the  heads  of  the 
kneeling  thousands  across  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin  to  where  one  hundred  and 
one  cannon  hurled  it  on  across  the  river 
and  up  to  the  highest  hill  of  Moscow, 
where  the  modern  messengers  of  good 
and  evil  began  to  tick  it  out  to  Odessa, 
to  Constantinople,  to  Berlin,  to  Paris,  to 
the  rocky  coast  of  Penzance,  where  it 
slipped  into  the  sea  and  hurried  on  under 
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the  ocean  to  the  illuminated  glass  face  in 
the  Cable  Company's  tall  building  on 
Broadway,  and  from  there  to  Port  Darien 
and  Yokohama,  until  the  world  had  been 
circled,  and  the  answering  congratula- 
tions came  pouring  into  Moscow  while 
the  young  Emperor  still  stood  under  the 
dome  of  the  little  chapel. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  cere- 
mony that  followed  was  the  presentation 
of  felicitations  by  the  visiting  princes  and 
princesses.  It  was  interesting  because  the 
usual  position  of  things  was  reversed, 
and  the  royalties  who  watch  with  smiles 
the  curtsies  and  bows  of  the  humbly  born 
who  come  to  their  levees  and  presenta- 
tions were  now  forced  to  bow  and  curtsy, 
and  the  lowly  born  were  the  smiling  crit- 
ical spectators. 

And  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  royalties  were  quite  as  awkward  over 
it  and  as  embarrassed  as  was  ever  any 
young  debutante  at  a  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace Drawing  Room.  What  they  had  to 
do  was  simple  enough.  They  had  each 
to  cross  the  platform,  to  kiss  the  Czar  on 
the  cheek  and  the  Czarina  on  the  hand 
alone,  and  if  it  were  a  woman  who  was 
presenting  her  congratulations,  to  turn 
her  cheek  to  the  Czarina  to  kiss  in  re- 
turn. The  same  ceremony  was  required 
for  the  Dowager  Empress  as  for  the  Cza- 
rina. It  does  not  sound  difficult,  but  not 
more  than  six  out  of  a  hundred  did  what 
they  had  been  told  to  do,  and  each  of 
them  hurried  through  with  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  that  betokened  anything 
rather  than  smiling  congratulations.  For 
from  their  point  of  view  all  their  little 
world  was  looking  on  at  them,  all  their 
princely  cousins  and  kingly  nephews  and 
royal  uncles  and  aunts  were  standing  by 
to  see,  and  for  the  brief  moment  in  which 
each  passed  across  the  platform,  and  most 
unwillingly  held  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
he  felt  that  the  whole  of  Europe  was  con- 
sidering his  appearance,  and  criticising 
his  bow,  and  counting  the  number  of 
times  he  kissed  or  was  kissed  in  return. 
The  Duke  of  Connaught,  being  the  Cza- 
rina's uncle,  was  the  only  man  who 
kissed  her;  and  the  Prince  of  Naples,  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  did  not  even 
kiss  the  Czar,  but  gave  each  of  them  a  hand 
timidly,  and  then  backed  away  as  though 
he  were  afraid  they  would  kiss  him  in 
spite  of  himself.  Some  of  the  royalties, 
in  their  embarrassment,  assumed  a  most 
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severe  and  disapproving-  air,  as  did  the 
Queen  of  Greece,  a  very  handsome  wo- 
man in  fur,  who,  in  contrast  to  the  sim- 
pers of  the  others,  and  in  order  to  show 
how  self-possessed  she  was,  scowled  at 
the  young  couple  like  Lady  Macbeth  in 
the  sleep-walking-  scene.  Others  looked 
as  though  they  were  saying  good-night  to 
their  hostess,  and  assuring  her  that  they 
had  had  a  very  pleasant  evening,  but  a 
few  were  deeply  moved,  and  kissed  the 
Czar's  diamond  collar  as  a  sign  of  fealty, 
and  some  of  the  Russian  nobles  bowed 
very  low,  and  then  kissed  the  Czarina's 
bare  shoulder. 

After  the  congratulations,the  ceremony 
was  continued  by  the  priests  alone,  who 
chanted  and  prayed  for  nearly  two  hours, 
during  which  time  the  Czar  and  Czarina 
took  but  little  part  in  the  service  beyond 
crossing  themselves  at  certain  intervals. 
The  strain  became  very  great;  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  one's  attention  fixed  on 
the  strange  music  of  the  choir  or  on  the 
unfamiliar  chanting  of  the  priests,  and 
people  began  to  whisper  to  one  another, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  almost 
every  one  was  whispering  as  though  he 
were  at  an  afternoon  tea. 

It  was  not  that  there  was  any  disrespect 
felt,  but  that  it  had  become  physically  im- 
possible, after  six  hours  of  silence  and  of 
remaining  wedged  in  an  upright  position 
in  one  place,  to  maintain  an  attentive  at- 
titude of  either  mind  or  body. 

But  the  priests  ceased  at  last,  and  the 
most  solemn  ceremony  of  the  chrismation 
was  reached,  and  the  Czar  passed  from 
sight  through  the  jewelled  door  of  the 
screen,  while  his  young  wife,  who  could 
not  enter  with  him,  waited,  praying  for 
him  beside  the  picture  of  the  Virgin. 


When  he. came  forth  again  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  his  cheeks  and  beard,  and 
he  bent  and  kissed  the  Empress  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  as  though  during  the  brief 
space  in  which  he  had  stood  in  the  holy 
of  holies  he  had  been  face  to  face  with 
the  mysteries  of  another  world. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation,  and  let  us  hope  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  there  will  be  another  one. 

In  looking  back  at  it  now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  made  it  most  impressive 
was  the  youth  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina. 
There  was  something  in  the  sweet  girlish- 
ness  of  her  manner,  and  of  the  dauntless- 
ness  of  the  boy  in  his,  that  gave  them 
both  an  inexpressible  hold  upon  your  in- 
terest and  your  sympathy.  It  was  not  as 
though  they  had  been  looking  forward 
to  this  hour  for  many  years,  until  it  had 
lost  its  first  meaning  and  was  now  the 
payment  for  a  long  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, until  it  had  been  lived  so  often  in 
anticipation  that  when  it  came  it  was 
only  a  form.  It  was  not  as  though  he 
had  grown  cynical  and  stout,  and  she 
gray-haired  and  hardened  to  it  all;  but, 
instead,  she  looked  like  a  bride  upon  her 
wedding-day,  and  you  could  see  in  his 
face,  white  and  drawn  with  hours  of 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  in  the  tears  that 
wet  his  cheeks,  how  strongly  he  was 
moved,  and  you  could  imagine  what  he 
felt  when  he  looked  forward  into  the 
many  years  to  come,  and  again  saw  him- 
self as  he  was  at  that  moment,  a  boy  of 
twenty- eight,  taking  in  his  hands  the  in- 
signia of  absolute  sovereignty  over  the 
bodies  of  one  hundred  million  people,  and 
on  his  lips  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  one  hundred  million 
souls. 


IN  TIME  OF  SORROW. 

BY  KATHARINE  L.  FERRIS. 

I CANNOT  think  you  dead ;  it  must  be  only 
That  you  have  travelled  far; 
And  while  I  find  my  path  on  earth  more  lonely, 
My  sky  has  gained  a  star; 

A  star  whose  place  in  heaven  I  see  more  plainly 

Because,  with  me,  'tis  night. 
Yet  through  my  tears  I  sometimes  seek  it  vainly. 

And  cannot  find  its  light. 


LINCOLN'S  HOME  LIFE  IN  WASHINGTON. 


BY  LESLIE  J.  PERRY. 


[T7ASHINGT0N  in  1861  was  essential- 
VV  ly  Southern  in  all  its  ramifications, 
n  politics  and  social  life  the  capital  was 
ecidedly,  even  aggressively,  pro-slavery. 
Jnder  these  conditions  the  occupancy  of 
he  White  House  by  a  "Black  Republi- 
an  "  President  and  his  wife  was  a  pecul- 
arly  hateful  event  to  a  large  proportion 
)f  its  society.  Society  wa.s,  in  fact,  torn 
ip  root  and  branch  by  the  impending 
;ivil  war;  everything  was  chaos,  and  had 
,o  be  reorganized  from  the  foundation. 

It  was  under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances that  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  mistress 
)f  the  White  House.  Every  ingenuity 
)f  malice  was  resorted  to  to  discredit  the 
iew  regime.  Both  the  President  and  his 
ivife  were  mercilessly  lampooned;  and 
yet  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  the  peer  of  any  wo- 
nan  in  Washington  in  education  and 
3haracter,  as  well  as  the  "barren  ideal- 
ity "  of  birth.  W.  O.  Stoddard — one  of 
the  private  secretaries,  and  a  keen  ob- 
server—  in  his  little  book,  Inside  the 
White  House  in  War -Time,  says  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  assume  a 
leading  part.  As  her  lieutenant  in  the 
official  household,  he  noted  that  she  was 
an  authoritative  mistress,  but  listened  pa- 
tiently to  sensible  representations,  and  of- 
tentimes yielded  her  judgment;  that  her 
instructions  were  given  in  a  kindly  and 
vivacious  manner;  that  she  was  a  plea- 
sant-looking woman — "bright,  cheerful, 
almost  merry,"  sometimes.  The  servants 
always  spoke  of  her  as  "  the  madam." 
Says  Stoddard,  "As  you  look  at  her  and 
talk  with  her,  the  fact  that  she  has  so 
many  enemies  strikes  you  as  one  of  the 
moral  curiosities  of  this  venomous  time." 

She  dressed  well,  even  extravagantly. 
In  her  little  book,  Behind  the  Scenes, 
Mrs.  Keckley,  who  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
dressmaker,  speaks  of  having  made  fif- 
teen dresses  for  her  in  three  or  four 
months.  This  authority  says  no  queen 
could  have  comported  herself  with  more 
dignity  than  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  all  public 
functions. 

Yet  this  woman  was  stigmatized  by  a 
certain  class  of  Washington  society  as 
low,  vulgar,  and  even  ignorant — without 
any  qualifications  for  the  high  station  to 
which  she  had  been  called. 

The  calumny  which  wounded  her  most 
deeply  was  her  alleged  sympathy  with  the 


rebellion,  which  had  its  sole  foundation  in 
the  fact  that  her  Kentucky  half-brothers 
were  Confederates,  although  she  had  held 
no  intercourse  with  them  since  their  child- 
hood. It  was  said  and  believed  that  she 
hampered  her  husband  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In 
self  -  protection  she  wished  Mr.  Stoddard 
to  examine  all  her  correspondence.  It  is 
certain  that  she  loyally  desired  the  suc- 
cess of  her  husband  and  the  great  cause 
he  so  ably  directed.  In  a  printed  letter 
to  Mrs.  Keckley  Mrs.  Lincoln  asserts  posi- 
tively that  her  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  the  North  during  the  war,  and  al- 
ways. "I  have  never  failed  to  urge  my 
husband  to  be  an  extreme  Republican." 
As  Lincoln  always  consulted  and  relied 
upon  her  judgment,  it  is  hardly  probable 
he  would  have  taken  the  advanced  Re- 
publican ground  against  slavery  in  his 
house-divided-against-itself  speech  in  1858 
without  her  approval,  which  strongly  cor- 
roborates her  claim. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  her  loy- 
alty. Nobody  around  the  White  House 
seems  to  have  questioned  it.  She  always 
took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
Union  army.  When  Washington  was 
threatened  in  1864,  she  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  front,  and  both  were  un- 
der fire  in  the  Confederate  attack  on  Fort 
Stevens.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  the  artist,  in 
his  Six  Months  at  the  White  House,  notes 
the  significant  fact  that  while  others  were 
satisfied  with  saving  the  capital,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln expressed  great  chagrin  that  General 
Early's  army  was  not  destroyed. 

Whenever  she  was  absent  from  home, 
Lincoln  always  kept  her  informed  by 
telegraph  of  important  events,  especially 
military  successes.  This  denotes  his  high 
esteem  for  her,  as  well  as  her  intelligent 
interest  in  what  was  going  forward.  The 
following  despatch  is  valuable  as  illus- 
trating this  habit,  as  well  as  Lincoln's 
personal  view  of  Chickamauga: 

War  Dkpartmknt,  Washington, 
September  24,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  : 
We  now  have  a  tolerably  accurate  summing 
up  of  the  late  battle  between  Kosecrans  and 
Bragg.  The  result  is  that  we  are  worsted,  if 
at  all,  only  in  the  fact  thai  we,  after  the  main 
fighting  was  over,  yielded  the  ground,  thus 
leaving  considerable  of  our  artillery  and  wound- 
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ed  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  bands,  for  which  we 
got  nothing  in  turn.  We  lost  in  general  offi- 
cers one  killed  and  three  or  four  wounded — all 
brigadiers;  while  according  to  rebel  accounts, 
which  we  have,  they  lost  six  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  Of  the  killed,  one  major-general 
and  five  brigadiers,  including  your  brother-iu- 
law,  Helm;  and  of  the  wounded,  three  major- 
generals  and  five  brigadiers.  This  list  may  be 
reduced  in  number  by  correction  of  confusion 
in  names.  At  11.40  a.m.  yesterday  General 
Rosecrans  telegrapbs  from  Chattanooga,  "We 
hold  this  point,  and  I  cannot  be  dislodged  ex- 
cept by  very  superior  numbers  and  after  a 
great  battle."  A  despatch  leaving  there  after 
night  yesterday  says,  "No  fight  to-day." 

A.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  an  earnest, systematic 
visitor  at  the  various  army  hospitals  in 
and  around  Washington,  always  show- 
ing the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  wound- 
ed Union  soldiers,  delighting  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  luxuries  and  comforts  among 
them,  and  entering  with  spirit  upon  en- 
terprises to  collect  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  such.  She  was  not  ostentatious  in  this 
work,  but  did  it  quietly  and^effectively. 
The  following  telegram  bears  evidence 
of  her  work  in  this  direction : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
August  16,  1862. 
Hon.  Hiram  Barney,  New  York  : 

Mrs.  L.  has  $1000  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  she  will  be  obliged,  and  send  the 
pay,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  select  and 
send  her  $200  worth  of  good  lemons  and  $100 
worth  of  good  oranges.  A.  Lincoln. 

About  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  while 
driving  out  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  violently  thrown  from  her 
carriage  and  severely  injured,  her  head 
striking  a  stone.  She  was  several  weeks 
recovering.  The  President,  although  la- 
boring under  extreme  apprehension  for 
the  result  of  military  operations  at  Gettys- 
burg, was  greatly  alarmed  at  her  condi- 
tion, and  tenderly  watched  at  her  bed- 
side. Mrs.  Pomroy,  the  trained  nurse, 
says  he  overwhelmed  her  with  thanks  for 
saving  "mother's"  life,  as  he  habitually 
called  his  wife.  And  notwithstanding 
his  own  anxiety,  he  sent  the  following 
reassuring  telegram  to  the  eldest  son, 
Robert,  a  student  at  Harvard: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
July  3,  1863. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Mass.  : 

Don't  be  uneasy;  your  mother  very  slightly 
hurt  by  her  fall.  A.  Lincoln. 

But,  despite  his  father's  assurance, 
"  Bob  "  made  his  mother's  illness  the  pre- 


text for  a  visit  home,  for  on  the  11th  he 
was  in  New  York,  where  his  father  sent 
him  the  laconic  despatch, "  Come  to  Wash- 
ington," followed  soon  after  by  another, 
"Why  do  I  hear  no  more  of  you?"  Lin- 
coln constantly  cheered  on  this  son  "Bob" 
in  his  college  work  by  manifestations  of 
watchful  interest,  as  the  following  tele- 
gram illustrates: 

War  Department,  Washington, 
October  11,  1863. 
Bobert  T.  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

Your  letter  makes  us  a  little  uneasy  about 
your  health.  Telegraph  us  how  you  are.  If 
you  think  it  would  help  you,  make  us  a  visit. 

A.  Lincoln. 

January  11,  1864,  he  telegraphs:  "I  send 
you  draft  to-day.  How  are  you  now? 
Answer  by  telegraph  at  once." 

About  the  time  "mother"  was  recover- 
ing from  the  hurt  above  mentioned,  Lin- 
coln replied  to  a  request  of  a  Kentucky 
friend  of  hers  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  21,  1863. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Preston,  Lexington,  Ky.  : 

Your  dispatch  to  Mrs.  L.  received  yesterday. 
She  is  not  well.  Owing  to  her  early  and  strong 
friendship  for  you  I  would  gladly  oblige  you, 
but  I  cannot  absolutely  do  it.  If  General  Boyle 
and  Hon.  James  Guthrie,  one  or  both,  in  their 
discretion  see  fit  to  give  you  the  passes,  this  is 
my  authority  to  them  for  doing  so. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  President's  characteristic  wariness 
is  here  disclosed,  making  somebody  on 
the  ground  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
and  who  would  know  the  merits  of  the 
request  for  passes,  responsible  for  their 
issuance. 

Mr.  Carpenter  says  "that  on  the  evening 
of  his  renomination  Lincoln  gave  Mr. 
John  Hay  and  himself  a  serious  account 
of  having  seen  a  double  image  of  himself 
in  a  mirror  on  the  day  of  his  nomination 
at  Chicago,  exactly  alike,  except  one  Lin- 
coln was  paler  than  the  other.  While 
this  singular  vision  made  but  little  im- 
pression on  the  President, Mr. Noah  Brooks 
asserts  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  feared  it  was  an 
omen  that  her  husband  would  not  live 
through  his  second  term.  The  following 
telegram  will  confirm  the  conviction  that 
both  believed  somewhat  in  dreams  and 
omens : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  9,  1863. 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Think  you  better  put  Tad's  pistol  away.  I 
had  at)  ugly  dream  about  him. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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That  Tad's  pistol  was  immediately  "put 
away  "  by  his  mother  is  almost  certain, 
for  I  find  at  a  later  date  these  significant 
despatches : 

Exkcutive  Mansion,  Washington, 
October  16,  1863. 
Thomas  W.  Sweeney,  Continental  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia : 

Tad  is  teasing  me  to  have  you  forward  his 
pistol  to  him.  A.  Lincoln. 

Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
October  16,  1863. 
The  President  of  the  United  States: 

Love  to  Tad.    He  shall  have  it  to-morrow. 

Thomas  W.  Sweeney. 

The  following  shows  the  consideration 
which  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  21,  1862. 
Mrs:  A.  Lincoln,  Continental  Hotel: 

Do  not  come  on  the  night  train.  It  is  too 
cold.    Come  in  the  morning. 

A.  Lincoln. 

"When  apart,  even  for  only  a  few  days, 
they  kept  each  other  constantly  well-in- 
formed of  the  situation, often, apparently, 
when  there  was  not  much  to  tell.  Many 
of  these  telegrams  are  missing,  but  a  good 
many  remain,  like  these: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  11,  1863. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia  : 

Your  three  dispatches  received.  I  am  very 
well,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  and  Tad 
are  so.  A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  15,  1863. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

Tolerably  well.  Have  not  rode  out  much 
yet,  but  have  at  last  got  new  tires  on  the  car- 
riage wheels,  and  perhaps  shall  ride  out  soon 
now.  A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department,  Washington, 
June  16,  1863. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  L'hiladelphia  : 

It  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  yourself  wheth- 
er you  come  home.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  that  did  not  exist  when  you 
went  away.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of 
your  coming  home,  I  do  not  think  the  raid  into 
Pennsylvania  amounts  to  anything  at  all. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  last  despatch  has  a  particular  his- 
torical value  as  showing  the  feeling  of 
the  Washington  government  during  the 
early  stages  of  Lee's  northward  movement, 
as  well  as  its  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  movement,  which  mate- 
rialized into  a  powerful  invasion,  culmi- 
nating in  the  overthrow  of  the  Confed- 


erate army  at  Gettysburg  only  two  weeks 
after  Lincoln  penned  the  foregoing  tele- 
gram. 

Their  second  son,  Willie,  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1862.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  both 
the  parents,  and  seems  to  have  wrought  a 
complete  change  in  the  mother.  Mrs. 
Keck  ley  records  that  the  sight  of  the  dead 
lad's  face  threw  Mrs.  Lincoln  into  con- 
vulsions; she  could  not  afterwards  bear 
to  look  upon  her  son's  picture,  and  never 
again  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room 
in  which  he  died.  She  became  a  sad, 
moody,  dejected  woman,  and  displayed 
an  almost  supernatural  dread  of  some 
impending  danger  to  her  hushand  or  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  doubt  that  she  had 
forebodings  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 
In  the  utterances  of  both,  after  Willie's 
death,  even  in  the  brief  telegrams  I  am 
quoting,  there  is  observed  an  undercurrent 
of  deep  anxiety  concerning  the  welfare  of 
Bob  and  Tad.  During  one  of  her  absences 
the  following  correspondence  by  telegraph 
occurred : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
September  21,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  : 
The  air  is  so  clear  and  cold,  and  apparent- 
ly healthy,  that  I  would  he  glad  for  you  to 
come.  Nothing  very  particular,  but  I  would 
he  glad  to  see  you  and  Tad.       A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  September  21,  1863. 
Edward  McManus,  Executive  Mansion  : 

Go  to  Col.  McCallum  and  ask  him  to  send 
the  green  car  on  to  Philadelphia  for  me,  and 
make  arrangements  for  a  special  car  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  Send  me  a  reply  im- 
mediately. Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
■September  22,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  : 
Did  you  receive  my  dispatch  of  yesterday  ? 
Mrs.  Cuthhert  did  not  correctly  understand 
me.  I  directed  her  to  tell  you  to  use  your  own 
pleasure  whether  to  stay  or  come;  and  I  did 
not  say  it  is  sickly  and  that  you  should  on  no 
account  come.  So  far  as  I  see  or  know,  it  w  as 
never  healthier,  and  I  really  wish  to  sec  you. 
Answer  this  on  receipt.  A.  Lino  >ln. 

New  York,  September  22,  1863. 

A.  Lincoln  : 

Your  telegram  received.  Did  you  not  re- 
ceive my  reply?  I  have  telegraphed  Col. 
McCallum  to  have  the  car  ready  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  Have  a  very  bad  cold, 
and  am  anxious  to  return  home,  as  you  may 
suppose.    Taddie  is  well. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

The  following  series  of  telegrams  is  of 
later  date: 
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New  York,  December  4,  1863. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  United  States  : 

Reached  here  last  evening;  very  tired  and 
severe  headache.  Hope  to  hear  yon  are  do- 
ing well.    Expect  a  telegraph  to-day. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  5,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  Xew  York  : 
All  doing  well.  A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  December  6,  1863. 

A.  Lincoln  : 

Do  let  me  know  immediately  how  Taddie 
and  yourself  are,  I  will  be  home  by  Tuesday 
without  fail ;  sooner  if  needed. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

To  this  despatch  the  President  replied 
on  the  same  day,  using-  precisely  the  same 
words  as  those  in  his  despatch  of  the  day 
before — ''All  doing  well."  Evidently 
laboring  under  deep  anxiety,  and  not  re- 
ceiving this  reply  promptly,  the  wife  re- 
peated her  inquiry  to  the  major-domo  of 
the  White  House  in  the  following  impe- 
rious terms: 

New  York,  December  6,  1863. 
Edward  McManus,  Executive  Mansion  : 

Let  me  know  immediately  exactly  how  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Taddie  are. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  7,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York  : 
All  doing  well.     Tad  confidently  expects 
you  to-night.    When  will  you  come? 

A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  December  7,  1863. 

A.  Lincoln  : 

Will  leave  here  positively  at  8  a.m.  Tues- 
day morning.  Have  carriage  waiting  at  de- 
pot in  Washington  at  6  p.m.  Did  Tad  receive 
his  book  ?    Please  answer. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  7,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York: 
Tad  has  received  his  book.    The  carriage 
shall  be  ready  at  6  p.m.  to-morrow. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  New  York 
— either  returning  from  the  North  or  go- 
ing— the  following  spring,  being  accom- 
panied by  Tad,  Mrs.  Lincoln  announced 
her  arrival  thus: 

New  York  City,  April  28,  1864. 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  President  United  States  : 

We  reached  here  in  safety.  Hope  you  are 
well.  Please  send  me  by  mail  to-day  a  check 
for  $50,  directed  to  me,  care  Mr.  Warren  Le- 
land,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  N.  Y.  Tad  says  are 
the  goats  well  ?  Mrs.  Lincoln. 


The  President  sent  the  following  unique 
reply: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington. 
April  28,  1864. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York  : 
The  draft  will  go  to  you.     Tell  Tad  the 
goats  and  father  are  very  well — especially  the 
goats.  A.  Lincoln. 

There  are  scores  of  persons  still  living 
in  Washington  who  remember  distinctly 
this  pair  of  "White  House  goats."  Lin- 
coln, as  well  as  Tad,  was  very  fond  of 
them.  On  warm  bright  days  the  father 
and  son  would  play  with  these  pets  in 
the  yard  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  To  Mrs. 
Keckley  the  President  one  day  said: 
"  Come  here  and  look  at  my  two  goats; 
see  how  they  sniff  the  clear  air  and  skip 
and  play  in  the  sunshine.  Whew,  what 
a  jump!"  as  one  of  them  made  a  lofty 
spring.  "He  feeds  on  my  bounty  and 
jumps  for  joy,"  continued  the  President; 
"  Do  you  think  we  could  call  him  a 
bounty -jumper  ?  My  goat  is  far  above 
him,  the  man  who  enlists  into  the  ser- 
vice for  a  consideration,  and  deserts  the 
moment  he  receives  his  money,  but  to  re- 
peat the  play,  is  bad  enough.  See,  my 
pets  recognize  me" — as  the  two  goats  ad- 
vanced and  gazed  up  into  the  window, 
shaking  their  heads.  "There  they  go 
again.  What  jolly  fun  !"  and  he  laughed 
outright  as  the  goats  went  skittering 
across  the  green. 

The  goats  certainly  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  place  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's affections,  for  in  the  following  tel- 
egram, later  the  same  year,  he  mentions 
them  again : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
September  8,  1864. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Vermont : 

All  well,  including  Tad's  pony  and  the  goats. 
Mrs.  Col.  Dimniick  died  night  hefore  last.  Bob 
left  Sunday  afternoon.  Said  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  should  see  you.        A.  Lincoln. 

While  the  central  figure  in  the  White 
House  was  occasionally  indulging  in  such 
innocent  diversions,  he  was  deeply  en- 
grossed with  the  vast  preparations  for 
the  spring  campaign  then  going  forward. 
The  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  the 
others  began  their  concerted  forward 
movement  on  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  about 
a  week  after  the  interchange  of  the  "  goat  " 
telegrams  quoted  above.  The  enemies  of 
the  Union,  by  sneers  at  Lincoln's  so-called 
"buffoonery,"  endeavored  to  convince 
the  North  that  lie  not  only  lacked  digni- 
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ty,  stability  of  character,  and  capacity, 
but  had  uo  proper  appreciation  of  the 
trials  of  the  nation  nor  the  hardships  of 
the  soldiers.  Doubtless  many  good  peo- 
ple were  convinced  that  Lincoln  was  de- 
ficient in  feeling,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  never  was  a  day  when  he  did 
not  have  the  affections  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Stoddard  relates  that  on  one  of 
Lincoln's  visits  to  the  theatre,  after  the 
audience  had  risen  and  cheered  him,  a 
harsh  voice  near  the  centre  aisle  croaked 
out:  "He  hasn't  any  business  here! 
That's  all  he  cares  for  his  poor  soldiers!" 
Instantly  yells  of  "Put  him  out!"  re- 
sounded from  all  quarters.  The  ruffian, 
quickly  identified,  was  not  a  soldier  at 
all,  and  he  was  incontinently  hustled 
through  the  door  into  the  street  by  a 
party  of  real  soldiers,  amid  a  clang  of  pa- 
triotic music  opportunely  struck  up  by 
the  orchestra.  Lincoln  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  incident. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  army,  which  were  not  infrequent,  the 
President  sent  his  wife  the  following: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  24,  1864. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Boston,  Mass.  : 

All  well  and  very  warm.  Tad  and  I  have 
been  to  General  Grant's  army.  Returned  yes- 
terday safe  and  sound.  A.  Lincoln. 

Some  two  months  later  there  was  anoth- 
er short  but  significant  despatch,  showing 
in  what  affectionate  regard  Lincoln  held 
Tad,  and  indeed  his  entire  family: 

War  Department,  Washington, 
August  31,  1864. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Vt. : 

All  reasonably  well.  Bob  is  not  here  yet. 
How  is  dear  Tad  ?  A.  Lincoln. 

These  fugitive  despatches,  found  among 
the  official  records  of  the  war,  where  they 
lodged  with  the  other  drift  of  that  pro- 
lific period,  were  probably  only  frag- 
ments of  the  correspondence  carried  on 
by  the  Lincolns  during  frequent  absences 
from  the  capital,  and  while  the  elder  son, 
Bob,  was  at  Harvard.  The  great  respon- 
sibilities entailed  upon  him  by  the  war 
made  it  almost  an  impossibility  for  the 
President  himself  to  be  absent,  except  to 
go  to  the  front. 

There  is  a  final  series  of  these  telegrams, 
partly  social  and  partly  official,  interest- 
ing as  bearing  upon  Lincoln's  domestic 
relations,  besides  having  great  historical 
value  in  connection  with  the  closing 
events  of  the  war  and  of  his  own  great 


career.  They  tell  their  own  story,  with- 
out much  comment  or  explanation  : 

City  Point,  Va.,  March  20,  1865,  10  a.m. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States  : 

Can  you  not  visit  City  Point  for  a  day  or 
two  ?  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  you,  and 
I  think  the  rest  would  do  you  good. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut.  Gen. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  20,  1865,  6  p.m. 
Lieutenant- General  Grant,  City  Point,  Va.  : 

Your  kind  invitation  received.  Had  already 
thought  of  going  immediately  after  the  next 
rain.  Will  go  sooner,  if  any  reason  for  it. 
Mrs.  L.  and  a  few  others  will  probably  accom- 
pany me.  Will  notify  you  of  exact  time,  once 
it  shall  be  fixed  upon.  A.  Lincoln. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  March  21,  1865. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States  : 
General  Grant  would  like  to  see  you,  and  I 
shall  be  in  Washington  to-morrow  morning 
with  this  vessel  (the  Bat),  in  which  you  can 
leave  in  the  afternoon.  She  is  a  regular  armed 
man-of-war  and  the  fastest  on  the  river.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  use  her. 

G.  V.  Fox, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  is  indicative  of  some  anxiety,  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  and  official  family, 
for  the  President's  personal  safety  during 
his  journeys  to  and  fro  between  the  White 
House  and  the  army.  A  still  later  one 
from  Secretary  Stanton  shows  more  plain- 
ly the  same  anxious  solicitude.  The  same 
day  the  President  telegraphed  as  follows 
to  Bob,  who  had  meantime  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  become  a  volunteer 
officer  on  General  Grant's  staff : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
March  21,  1865. 
Captain  Bohert  T.  Lincoln,  City  Point,  Va.  : 

We  now  think  of  starting  to  you  about 
1  p.m.,  Thursday.    Don't  make  public. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  telegram  announced  the  last  his- 
toric visit  he  paid  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Tad  accom- 
panied him.  At  City  Point,  for  the  last 
time,  the  whole  family  were  united.  The 
entire  correspondence  leaves  an  impres- 
sion that  this  visit  was  a  concerted  one 
between  Mr.  Stanton,  General  Grant,  and 
perhaps  others,  to  temporarily  relieve  the 
President  from  the  strain  at  Washington. 
Of  course  they  all  knew  that  the  final 
movements  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion were  impending,  and  perhaps  Gen- 
eral Grant  really  wished  for  a  personal 
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;onsultation  with  him.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, too,  that  Lincoln's  presence  was  ex- 
acted to  have  an  encouraging  effect  upon 
he  army.  Exactly  a  week  later  the  Pre- 
sident telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

City  Point,  Va.,  March  30,  1865,  7.30  p.m. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

I  begin  to  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  at  home, 
md  yet  I  dislike  to  leave  without  seeing  near- 
$r  to  the  end  of  General  Grant's  present  uiove- 
nent.  He  has  now  been  out  since  yesterday 
noruing,  and  although  he  has  not  beeu  divert- 
;d  from  his  programme,  no  considerable  effect 
las  yet  been  produced,  so  far  as  we  know 
lere.  ...  A.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Stanton  sent  the  following  mem- 
orable reply  next  morning: 

War  Department,  Washington, 

March  31,  1865,  9.30  a.m. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  : 

I  hope  you  will  stay  to  see  it  out,  or  for  a 
few  days  at  least.  I  have  strong  faith  that 
your  presence  will  have  great  influence  in  in- 
ducing exertions  that  will  bring  Richmond; 
compared  to  that,  no  other  duty  can  weigh  a 
feather.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  be  done 
here  but  petty  private  ends  that  you  should 
not  be  annoyed  with.  A  pause  by  the  army 
now  would  do  harm ;  if  you  are  on  the  ground 
there  will  be  no  pause.    All  well  here. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

City  Point,  Va.,  April  1,  1865,  1  p.m. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

....  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  started  home,  and  I 
will  thank  you  to  see  that  our  coachman  is  at 
the  arsenal  wharf  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, there  to  wait  until  she  arrives. 

A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department,  Washington, 

April  2,  1865,  11  a.m. 
Hie  President,  City  Point: 

Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  safely  this  morning. 
General  Augur's  headquarters  were  burned  up 
last  night;  whether  the  lire  was  caused  by 
negligence  or  design  is  unknown.  I  congratu- 
late yon  and  General  Grant  upon  the  prospect 
of  great  success.    Every  one  is  eager  for  news. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  last  two  sentences  of  this  despatch 
had  reference  to  Sheridan's  victory  at 
Five  Forks  the  day  before,  which  presaged 
the  fall  of  Petersburg. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  left  him, 
the  President  promptly  resumed  his  habit 
of  keeping  her  duly  informed  of  passing 
events,  as  is  shown  by  the  two  following 
despatches : 
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City  Point,  Va.,  April  2,  1865,  8.30  a.m. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Executive  Mansion  : 

Last  night  General  Grant  telegraphed  that 
General  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  and  the 
Fifth  Corps  had  captured  three  brigades  of 
infantry,  a  train  of  wagons,  and  several  bat- 
teries, prisoners  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand. This  morning  General  Grant  having 
ordered  an  attack  along  the  whole  line  tele- 
graphs as  follows  [Grant's  despatch  omitted], 

Robert  yesterday  wrote  a  little  cheerful 
note  to  Captain  Penrose,  which  is  all  he  has 
heard  of  him  since  you  left.       A.  Lincoln. 

Robert  had  gone  to  the  front  with  Gen- 
eral Grant.  The  second  despatch  shows 
that  his  mother  had  left  Tad  with  the 
President,  and  the  little  chap  entered 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  with  his  father: 
City  Point,  Va.,  April  2,  1865. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  : 

At  4.30  p.m.  to-day  General  Grant  telegraphs 
me  that  he  has  Petersburg  completely  envel- 
oped from  river  below  to  river  above,  and  has 
captured,  since  he  started  last  Wednesday, 
about  12,000  prisoners  and  50  guns.  He  sug- 
gests that  I  shall  go  out  and  see  him  in  the 
morning,  which  I  think  I  will  do.  Tad  and  I 
are  both  well,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  and 
your  party  here  at  the  time  you  name. 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  record  should  be 
closed  with  the  War  Secretary's  answer 
to  a  telegram  from  the  President  an- 
nouncing the  fall  of  Petersburg  and  his 
intention  to  visit  the  place.  Was  Mr. 
Stanton  already  dreading  some  such  ter- 
rible catastrophe  as  happened  to  his  chief 
only  twelve  days  later? 

War  Department,  Washington, 

April  3,  1865,  10.30  a.m. 

The  President  : 

I  congratulate  you  and  the  nation  on  the 
glorious  news  in  your  telegram  just  received. 
Allow  me  respectfully  to  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  you  ought  to  expose  the  nation  to 
the  consequence  of  any  disaster  to  yourself  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  treacherous  and  dangerous 
enemy  like,  the  rebel  army.  If  it  was  a  ques- 
tion concerning  yourself  only  I  should  not  pre- 
sume to  say  a  word.  Commanding  generals 
are  in  the  line  of  their  duty  in  running  su<  b 
risks;  but  is  the  political  head  of  a  nation  in 
the  same  condition  ? 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  world  knows  what  occurred  sub- 
sequently. After  visiting  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  which  had  fallen  under 
Grant's  blows,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
speedy  destruction  of  Lee's  army,  the 
President  returned  to  Washington.  Ten 
days  afterward  he  wras  foully  assassinated. 
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BY  JOHN  J. 

"  Tj^OR  Heaven's  sake,  put  that  away!" 

JL  said  Francesco,  in  a  suppressed,  ex- 
cited tone. 

"  That  "  was  Miss  Gault's  pocket-hook. 
She  and  Kate  had  just  finished  their  mod- 
est dinner  at  the  Due  Fratelli,  and  were 
preparing-  to  leave  that  bright  Roman  res- 
taurant. Miss  Gault  was  rummaging 
through  her  well-worn,  bulging  porte- 
monnaie  for  the  change  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  meal. 

With  that  plethoric  wallet  in  evidence 
she  could  easily  have  been  rated  as  a 
rich  American."  American  she  was,  with 
the  national  traits  strongly  developed; 
but  she  was  rich  only  in  the  gifts  that 
make  a  unique  personality.  "  Cuttings" 
about  their  art  teacher — Carlo  Roseti — a 
calendar  for  the  current  month  at  the 
Jesuits'  Church  of  the  Gesu,  her  last  let- 
ter from  home,  and  documents  of  a  like 
value  were  the  contents  that  strained  the 
sides  of  her  poor  little  pocket-book:  not 
money. 

Kate  O'Brien,  her  companion,  was  a 
tall,  robust  girl  with  an  open,  ruddy,  at- 
tractive countenance  and  a  well-turned 
figure,  an  Irish-i^merican  type,  savoring 
at  once  of  Diana  and  a  milkmaid.  But 
dark,  wiry,  little  Miss  Gault  was  the  di- 
recting intelligence  which  piloted  the 
pair  through  .the  vicissitudes  attending 
two  unchaperoned  young  women  seek- 
ing an  art  education  in  Europe.  Kate's 
hearty  docility  was  a  most  sustaining 
auxiliary  to  the  other's  facile  resource- 
fulness. She  fell  into  line  at  once,  never 
questioning  her  companion's  judgment, 
but  pulling  with  the  gentle  strength  of 
a  Percheron  the  moment  her  head  was 
turned  in  the  direction  Miss  Gault  elected 
they  should  pursue. 

They  often  came  to  this  cheerful  res- 
taurant, though  it  was  not  of  the  cheap- 
est, and  they  had  become  excellent  friends 
with  Francesco,  the  waiter.  They  had 
chosen  one  of  the  tables  he  served  on 
their  first  visit  to  the  Due  Fratelli,  be- 
cause he  was  so  pleasing  a  study  to  the 
artistic  eye.  They  were  never  hungry 
enough  to  lose  sight  of  Art.  The  boy  was 
gracefully  slender,  with  grave  dark  eyes, 
crisp  blue-black  hair,  and  a  dandified  wisp 
of  mustache,  whose  silky  down  did  not 
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trench  in  the  least  on  the  classic  curve 
of  his  clean-cut  upper  lip. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Francesco?" 
said  Miss  Gault,  pleasantly.  She  had 
fished  out  the  price  of  their  dinner  and 
Francesco's  tip  by  this  time  from  the 
hypocritical  pocket-book.  There  was  a 
simple,  childlike  directness  in  her  glance, 
usual  to  the  little  woman.  Kate  was  all 
attention,  but  waited  quietly  for  what 
was  to  come,  something  equally  usual 
with  her. 

"  Do  you  see  in  that  other  room — don't 
look  now,  but  later! — at  the  table?  near 
the  door?"  replied  Francesco,  with  the 
same  low -voiced  excitement.  He  had 
turned  his  back  on  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, and  seemed  entirely  occupied  in 
whisking  the  crumbs  from  the  table  and 
setting  it  to  rights.  "A  big,  powerful, 
handsome  man,  like  a  bull,  with  a  thick 
beard  and  eyes  like  the  devil's?  That" — 
lowering  his  voice  still  more  —  "is  the 
most  famous  brigand  in  Italy,  Tiburzi !" 

Having  darted  a  quick  glance  at  the 
two  girls  in  turn  to  see  if  they  were  duly 
impressed  by  this  dramatic  announce- 
ment, Francesco  went  on  to  say:  "  I  saw 
his  eyes  on  you  when  I  came  in,  and  the 
signora's  pocket-book  looks  like  a  fine 
one — to  rob.  Don't  go  out  until  he  is 
gone,"  said  the  boy,  arranging  the  carafe 
and  bending  his  head  as  if  to  take  an  or- 
der. "I  will  bring  you  a  cordial,  and 
you  can  sip  it  slowly.  You  needn't  pay 
for  it.  And  later,  when  there  are  fewer 
here,  I  can  get  off  and  go  to  your  door 
with  you." 

"Oh,  we  must  get  home  right  aw^ay, 
Francesco,"  said  Miss  Gault,  quickly,  but 
smiling  with  pleasure  at  his  protecting 
thoughtfulness.  "  We  have  to  get  up  so 
early  in  the  morning."  She.  generally 
knew  at  once  what  she  wanted  to  do  in 
an  emergency.  "But  you  are  just  as 
kind  as  you  can  be  to  tell  us,  and  to  want 
to  look  after  us.  If  he  is  such  a  swell 
brigand,  he  won't  bother  with  two  wo- 
men." 

"He  wouldn't  if  he  knew7  they  were 
art  students,"  put  in  Kate,  "with  brisk  hu- 
mor. "  Perhaps  he  might  buy  a  picture. 
But  if  you  know  he  is  a  brigand,  why 
don't  you  call  a  policeman  and  have  him 
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arrested  ?"  she  asked,  with  artless  won- 
der. 

"  No  one  would  attempt  to  arrest  him 
— no  two!"  exclaimed  Francesco,  with 
conviction,  and  quite  a  pretty  pride  in 
the  distinguished  brigand.  "  Oh,  but  it 
is  not  amusing","  he  added,  quickly,  for 
Kate's  face  wore  an  incredulous  smile. 
"I  would  not  like  him  to  know  that  I 
had  said  anything  to  you  to  warn  you. 
He  doesn't  want  any  one  to  interfere 
with  him.  All  the  peasants  protect  him. 
Isn't  there  any  man  here  you  know,  who 
can  walk  home  with  you?  I  must  go,  or 
he  will  certainly  suspect  something." 

"Well,  go,  Francesco, "said  Miss Gault, 
brightly  but  earnestly.  "  We  will  get 
home  all  right,  I  am  sure.  We  have 
brigands  in  America,  but  they  aren't  a 
bit  romantic.  We  call  them  tramps. 
Buona  sera,  Francesco,  e  grazie  tanto. 
Come,  Kate." 

To  get  into  the  street  they  were  obliged 
to  go  through  the  other  room,  and,  unless 
they  made  a  detour  that  might  throw  sus- 
picion on  Francesco,  pass  by  the  very 
table  where  the  brigand  sat  with  an  air 
of  being  perfectly  at  home.  So  they 
went  out  just  as  they  would  have  done 
had  they  received  no  warning.  As  they 
passed  his  table,  Miss  Gault  let  her  eyes 
wander  nonchalantly  over  him.  She 
made  allowance  for  the  fervid  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  waiter,  though  his  sin- 
cerity and  conviction  were  unquestion- 
able. The  idea  of  a  notorious  brigand 
sauntering  into  a  popular  restaurant  in 
Rome  and  leisurely  discussing  his  dinner 
smacked  of  Dumas  and  Monte  Cristo's 
Luigi  Vampa. 

But  her  comprehensive,  if  fleeting, 
glance  at  the  roughly  handsome  man 
made  her  feel  that  Francesco  had  select- 
ed a  worthy  subject  for  his  alarm.  He 
was  of  more  than  medium  height,  pow- 
erfully built,  with  broad,  deep  chest  and 
massive  shoulders.  His  low  forehead 
and  scant  portion  of  cheek  free  from 
beard  were  of  a  bronzed  olive  tint.  His 
bushy  beard  and  thick,  crinkly  mustache, 
as  well  as  his  wavy  unbrushed  hair,  were 
glossily  black.  His  large,  well -shaped 
nose  was  thick  at  the  base,  with  wide  nos- 
trils, and  his  heavy  eyebrows  were  straight 
and  overhanging.  His  eyes  had  that 
melted  blackness  which  seems  to  focus  to 
a  burning  glow,  and  the  eyeballs,  though 
notably  white,  were  somewhat  blood- 
shot.    This  rudely  fascinating  devil  was 


dressed  like  a  well-to-do  peasant  of  the 
Campagna. 

He  shot  one  piercing,  hawklike  glance 
at  the  two  girls,  which  made  Kate  shiver, 
and  suggested  to  Miss  Gault  a  hungry 
panther  prospecting  for  a  meal.  But  she 
betrayed  no  more  emotion  than  if  he  were 
one  of  Madame  Tussaud's  dusty  wax  fig- 
ures. They  left  the  restaurant  without 
any  appearance  of  haste. 

When  they  had  got  a  little  distance 
away,  and  were  walking  more  briskly 
along  the  wretchedly  lighted  street,  Miss 
Gault  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  remarked: 
"Francesco  may  be  right.  I  never  saw 
anything  more  brigandish-looking  in  my 
life.  I've  seen  murderers  too,  but  they 
were  teething  lambs  compared  to  that 
beauty !" 

"  I  wonder  if  it  helps  him  any  in  his 
business  to  be  so  handsome?"  returned 
Kate,  with  a  nervous  smile.  "I  would 
like  to  paint  him,  but  I  don't  know  if  I 
could  stand  having  him  pose  with  the 
prospect  of  his  turning  those  head-lights 
on  me  at  any  moment.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  eyes  in  your  life,  Jean?  I  hope  he 
didn't  take  a  fancy  to  us.  I  don't  want 
to  figure  in  the  South  Boston  papers  as 
the  victim  of  an  Italian  brigand.  It's  too 
much  distinction.  But  what  shall  we  do, 
Jean,  if  he —  Hush!  Listen!  There  is 
some  one  following  us;  and  trying  to  do 
it  easy,  too.    Shall  we  run?" 

Kate  involuntarily  quickened  her  steps, 
at  the  same  time  crowding  closer  to  the 
other,  with  a  childish  trust  that  was  comi- 
cal when  their  respective  physiques  were 
considered.  Kate  could  almost  have  taken 
Miss  Gault  in  her  arms  and  run  with  her. 

"  No!"  was  that  small  woman's  prompt 
but  emphatic  reply.  "  Don't  you  suppose 
that  great  hulking  thing  could  run  us 
down  before  we  got  half-way  home?  But 
keep  cool,  Kate,  whatever  happens;  and 
do  exactly  what  I  do:" 

"All  right,"  returned  Kate,  with  breath- 
less but  comforting  submission.  "  I  will ; 
but  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know  myself  yet,"  was  Miss 
Gault's  terse  response.  "  Only  follow  my 
lead,  whatever  it  is.  Don't  walk  aiiy 
faster.  This  may  be  nothing  but  a 
silly  scare.  The  poor  man's  looks  are 
against  him,  of  course;  but  he  may  be  a 
stolid,  honest  creature,  enjoying  a  liqueur 
back  in  the  restaurant  without  any  idea 
of  how  we  are  flattering  him  by  getting 
all  wrought  up.     Still,  those  steps  are 
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getting"  closer,  and  it  may  be  he,  and  he 
may  be —  Well,  never  mind  I"  Miss  Gault 
broke  off,  sharply.  "Be  ready,  Kate. 
Follow  my  lead,  or  stand  by  and  take  it 
naturally." 

They  were  approaching  one  of  the  few 
lamps  on  the  street.  The  footsteps  were 
also  approaching  them.  By  the  time 
they  were  close  to  the  light,  the  pursuer, 
if  pursuer  he  was,  was  close  at  their  heels. 
Suddenly  Miss  Gault  stopped  short,  and 
stooping,  began  to  arrange  the  lacing  of 
her  boot. 

The  man  behind  had  to  pull  up  sharply 
to  avoid  running  against  her.  Then  he 
swerved  aside,  and  a  compact,  muscular 
figure,  with  bull-like  massiveness  of  neck 
and  shoulders,  stalked  by  and  irresolutely 
passed  on. 

Rising  at  once,  Miss  Gault  touched 
Kate,  and  turning  square  about,  began  to 
retrace  her  steps  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  had  just  come.  Kate  jogged 
along,  close  to  her  side,  like  an  overgrown 
child. 

"Jean,  it  was  he,"  she  said,  in  .a  half- 
whisper. 

"I  think  it  was,  but  we  didn't  see  his 
face,"  replied  Miss  Gault,  non-committal- 
ly.  "This  man  seemed  taller  than  the 
one  in  the  restaurant.  Listen,  and  see  if 
he  is  coming  after  us,  and  do  try  not  to 
hurry,  Kate." 

He  was.  The  same  heavy  footfalls 
were  gaining  on  them.  'I'he  man  had 
also  turned.  Kate  darted  an  anxious 
side  glance  at  Miss  Gault's  face.  It  was 
set  and  determined.  The  steps  were  un- 
comfortably near  once  more. 

"Now,  Kate!"  said  Miss  Gault,  in  a 
low  but  distinct  voice.  "Wheel  round 
again,  and  don't  look  at  him  at  all." 

They  turned  so  sharply  that  once  more 
the  man  instinctively  lurched  to  one  side 
to  avoid  impact  with  them.  It  may  have 
been  that  he  had  not  fully  settled  on  his 
plan  of  action,  or  that  he  wished  them  to 
take  to  some  street  more  opportune  for 
his  purpose.  He  walked  on  a  little, 
as  if  carried  forward  by  his  own  mo- 
mentum. 

But  he  wasted  no  time  in  rounding  on 
tli em  now.  He,  of  course,  saw  they  were 
aware  that  he  was  following  them.  His 
steps  were  brisker,  and  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  soften  the  heavy  footfalls. 

"Jean,  are  you  going  to  keep  this  up 
all  night?"  asked  Kate,  plaintively,  when 
they  had  started  back  once  more. 


"No.  He  won't  let  us,"  replied  Miss 
Gault,  with  blunt  force. 

"Hadn't  we  better  run?"  queried  Kate. 
"We  may  meet  somebody.  And  if  we 
find  he  is  catching  up,  we  can  scream  so 
that  he  will  be  scared  away.  This  sort  of 
thing  will  make  him  so  mad  that  he'll 
want  to  do  something  disagreeable  just  to 
get  even." 

"I  will  do  something,"  said  Miss  Gault, 
with  an  accent  which  showed  her  blood 
was  up.  "You  just  stand  by  as  you  have 
done,  and  don't  lose  your  head." 

Whatever  terror  the  persistent  dogging 
of  their  steps  by  the  ruffian  may  have  ex- 
cited in  her  was  lost  in  the  indignation 
she  felt  at  this  fellow's  persecution  of  two 
unprotected  girls.  She  was  stung  to  a 
fierce  energy  which  brought  its  own  sup- 
port. 

"Now!"  she  said,  in  quick  command,  a 
moment  later. 

With  the  word,  the  small  woman  whirl- 
ed about  and  stood  like  a  statue  in  her 
tracks,  looking  the  black-a- vised  brigand 
full  in  the  eyes.  Hitherto,  when  they 
had  turned,  she  had  sedulously  avoided 
any  glance  at  him.  Now  she  confronted 
him  with  tremendous  consciousness  of  his 
presence.  She  concentrated  the  whole 
force  of  her  being  into  her  glance,  con- 
straining the  rest  of  her  face  to  the  most 
expressionless  character  possible,  while 
her  body  seemed  petrified  to  immobility 
the  instant  she  had  faced  about.  Nothing 
in  her  revealed  life  or  feeling  except  her 
keen  black  eyes,  which  she  fixed  in  an  un- 
wavering, imperious  gaze  on  the  brigand's 
fiery  pupils,  burning  into  her  own. 

This  he  had  not  expected.  It  was  a 
decidedly  new  deal.  Novel  in  its  aggres- 
siveness, but  far  more  novel  in  its  effect. 
In  the  first  unavoidable  conflict  in  their 
glances  there  had  been  a  quick  lifting  of 
the  man's  bushy  mustache  and  a  sardonic 
glitter  of  white  teeth.  But  that  had  been 
arrested  as  soon  as  he  not  only  perceived 
but  felt  her  gaze.  As  it  faded  away,  his 
dark,  mobile  visage,  which  seemed  such  a 
play-ground  for  passions,  subtly  hardened 
into  a  savage  revolt  against  this  insolent 
audacity  in  an  impotent  morsel  of  woman- 
kind. 

Then,  as  the  weird,  fearless,  dominating 
mastery  of  that  tense, coercive  look  gripped 
and  held  his  inner  consciousness  as  in  a 
vise,  the  phase  of  wrathful  resentment 
was  swept  away  by  an  emotion  akin  to 
awe,  quickly  succeeded  by  a  surging  in 
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him  of  the  strangest  submission  his  rebel 
>oul  had  ever  known.  Not  the  reluctant 
surrender  of  defeat,  not  the  paralysis  of 
panic,  not  the  acquiescence  of  hostility 
joothed  into  amity.  It  was  the  necessary, 
harmonious,  agreeable  co-ordination  of 
two  basic  forces  of  nature,  in  which  the 
lesser  ranged  itself  relatively  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  greater  restfully  on  its  low- 
er, proper  plane. 

As  the  being  of  the  brigand  passed 
through  this  transmuting  gamut  of  emo- 
tions, the  change  that  came  over  him,  as 
his  eyes,  blazing  beneath  the  heavy  pent 
of  brow,  were  held  without  a  flicker  of 
weakening  by  the  woman's  overmaster- 
ing gaze,  was  like  the  slow  drooping  of 
an  iron  bar,  heated  till  it  bends  with  its 
own  white-hot  weight. 

Slowly,  as  one  in  a  dream,  his  mouth 
relaxed,  his  sturdy  chest  began  dilating 
with  a  gentle  respiration  like  a  sleeping 
infant's,  his  feet  moved  mechanically  to 
bear  him  out  of  her  path,  and  with  slow, 
dragging  steps,  as  if  his  legs  were  be- 
numbed, he  passed  on. 

Clutching  her  companion's  hand  with- 
out a  word,  Miss  Gault  walked  with  mea- 
sured composure  to  the  nearest  street  open- 
ing into  the  one  they  were  on,  turned  into 
its  shadowy  depths,  and  the  moment  the 
building  on  the  corner  screened  them 
from  view  she  said,  with  suppressed  in- 
tensity: ''Now,  Kate,  run  for  your  life! 
I  don't  know  how  long  that  will  carry." 

Like  two  frightened  does  they  sped 
down  the  dim  Roman  street,  running 
lightly  on  the  balls  of  their  feet,  darting 
swiftly  into  one  that  crossed  it  below,  on 
which  their  lodging  was,  and  flying  like 
the  wind  along  that.  Panting,  breath- 
less, quivering,  they  reached  the  worn 
stone  steps  of  their  doorway,  bounded  up 
them,  and  Miss  Gault  gave  a  furious  tug 
to  the  bell,  another,  and  another.  It 
seemed  an  age  before  the  sound  of  feet 
hurrying  within  came  to  relieve  them, 
and  the  bolt  was  at  last  drawn.  Dashing 
by  the  affrighted  maid,  with  one  last  ef- 
fort Miss  Gault  flung  to  the  door,  and  the 
two  sank  in  panting  exhaustion  on  the 
tessellated  marble  floor — safe! 

It  was  an  inglorious,  most  feminine  de- 
vice, that  last  salvation  of  their  flying 
legs!  But  the  brief,  tremendous  duel  in 
which  soul  grappled  with  soul  in  naked 
force,  and  in  which  the  woman's  won, 
had  been  glory  enough.  The  boldest, 
most  devilish  man  in   Italy  had  been 


quelled  by  the  power  of  a  little  woman's 
eye !  The  next  day  but  one,  Miss  Gault 
told  Kate  they  must  go  back  to  the  Due 
Fratelli.  It  was  her  apprehension  about 
Francesco  which  made  this  so  impera- 
tive. She  feared  that  the  brigand  might 
have  suspected  the  boy  of  warning  them, 
and  perhaps  had  returned  to  take  it  out 
on  him  for  that  promenade  a  trois  on  the 
Roman  street  which  had  culminated  in 
his  overthrow.  But  when  they  started 
for  the  restaurant,  each  of  the  girls  car- 
ried a  "  six-shooter  "  with  her. 

"I  couldn't  get  keyed  up  to  that  pitch 
again,  Kate,"  said  Miss  Gault,  shaking  her 
head  slowly;  "and  if  I  did,  one  more  such 
victory  would  be  the  death  of  me." 

When  they  got  to  the  restaurant  it  was 
a  joyous  relief  to  see  Francesco  there, 
and  more  alive  than  ever.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  looking  for  their  return,  and 
his  greeting  wTas  particularly  friendly  and 
obsequious.  While  comporting  himself 
with  more  than  his  wonted  deference,  the 
boy  betrayed  a  sprightly  importance  and 
dignity  which  were  soon  explained. 

"What  did  you  do  to  him?"  he  asked, 
naively,  with  the  utmost  animation,  the 
moment  the  girls  had  seated  themselves. 
"I  met  him  late  that  same  night.  He 
waylaid  me.  Ah,  signora,  I  did  not  think 
I  would  ever  serve  you  with  spaghetti 
again !  But  he  was  not  rough  or  angry. 
He  was  almost  soft  and  humble.  He 
asked  if  you  came  here  often.  I  said  you 
hardly  ever  came;  that  you  had  never 
been  here  but  once  or  twice.  'Well,  if 
she  comes  again,'  said  he,  with  his  big 
strong  voice,  but  a  very  nice  manner, 
'  that  little  tame  wild-cat  of  a  diavoles- 
sa,  ask  her  if  she  will  marry  Domenico 
Tiburzi.  Say  I  will  make  a  brigand  of 
her  that  shall  be  the  glory  of  Italy.  Give 
her  that,'  he  said.  'I  wrote  it  myself. 
It  is  a  love -song,  and  she  wil  1  like  it. 
And  if  she  will  not  marry  me,  tell  her  to 
keep  it,  and  she  need  fear  no  member  of 
my  band  with  that  for  passport.  The 
King  could  not  do  as  much  for  her.'  " 

Francesco,  his  eyes  bright,  his  slender 
form  erect,  proudly  drew  from  his  breast 
a  half-sheet  of  fine  note-paper,  on  which 
was  written,  in  a  large  heavy  hand,  a  sim- 
ple love- song  in  a  local  dialect.  He 
beamingly  g'ave  it  to  Miss  Gault,  alive 
with  pride  at  being  the  intermediary  be- 
tween two  such  distinguished  persons. 

The  title  had  been  scratched  out  and  a 
new  one  substituted:  "  Alia  Mia  Cava 
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Diavolessa!"  Below  the  verses  was  also 
scrawled,  with  painstaking-  care:  ''Delia 
Donna  dagV  occhi  neri  Servitore  Devo- 
tissimo,  Domenico  Tiburzi." 

"It  is  very  pretty  poetry,"  said  Fran- 
cesco, admiringly. 

"  Very,"  replied  Miss  Gault,  heartily. 

"But  you  —  do  not  think  you  will — 
marry  him?"  Francesco  said  it  rather 
wistfully. 


"No,"  cried  Miss  Gault,  with  a  laugh. 
"  I  shouldn't  make  half  as  good  a  brigand 
as  he  thinks.  And  besides,  I  want  to  be 
an  artist." 

She  treasures  Tiburzi's  love-song,  how- 
ever, as  she  does  no  other  souvenir.  Kate 
envies  her  the  missive  a  little  bit,  though 
she  has  stacks  of  love-letters.  But  they 
are  all  from  gentlemen  who  are  not  brig- 
ands. 


DREAM  SONGS. 

BY  ARTHUR  SHERBURNE  HARDY. 

Across  the  plain  of  time 
I  saw  them  marching  all  night  long, — 

The  endless  throng 
Of  all  who  ever  dared  to  fight  with  wrong; — 
All  the  blood  of  their  hearts,  the  prime 
And  crown  of  their  fleeting  years, 
All  the  toil  of  their  hands,  the  tears 
Of  their  eyes,  the  thought  of  their  brain, 
For  a  word  from  the  lips  of  Truth, 
For  a  glimpse  at  the  scroll  of  Fate, 

Ere  love  and  youth 

Were  spent  in  vain, 
And  even  truth  too  late! 
Oh,  when  the  Silence  speaks,  and  the  scroll 
Unrolls  to  the  eye  of  the  soul. 
What  shall  it  be  that  will  pay  the  cost 
Of  the  pain  gone  waste  and  the  labor  lost! 
And  then,  Dear,  waking,  I  saw  you — 

And  knew. 


Last  night  the  Angel  of  Remembrance  brought 
Me  while  I  slept, — think,  Dear!  of  all  his  store 

Just  that  one  memory  I  thought 
Banished  forever  from  our  door — 
Thy  sob  of  pain  when  once  I  hurt  thee  sore. 

Then  in  my  dream  I  suddenly  was  ware 
Of  God  above  me,  saying,  "Reach 

Thy  hand  to  Me  in  prayer, 

And  I  will  give  thee  pardon  yet." 
Thou?    Nay,  she  hath  forgiven  ;— teach 
Her  to  forget. 


My  every  purpose  fashioned  by  some  thought  of  thee, 

Though  as  a  feather's  weight  that  shapes  the  arrow's  flight  it  be; 

No  single  joy  complete  in  which  thou  hast  no  fee, 

Though  thy  share  ber  the  star  and  mine  its  shadow  in  the  sea; 

Thy  very  pulse  my  pulse,  thy  every  prayer  my  prayer, 

Thy  love  my  blue  overreaching  sky  that  bounds  me  everywhere. — 

Yet  free,  Beloved,  free!  for  this  encircling  air 

I  cannot  leave  behind  doth  but  love's  boundlessness  declare. 


F1EST  WEK. 

hadn't  seen  it!"  he  exclaimed.  ilWhy, 
they  have  houses!" 

But  our  average  innocence  is  enough. 
Add  to  the  eternal  race  prejudice  that  we 
are  too  drunken  with  our  own  progress 
to  know  or  care  much  if  there  be  more 
world  beyond  our  fences;  that  we  have 
saved  from  our  insular  inheritance  the 
ancient  grudges,  if  not  much  else  that  is 
English;  that  we  still  cultivate  our  for- 
eign relations  with  a  much  more  primi- 
tive implement  than  the  Mexican  plough; 
and  that  our  ideas  of  the  next-door  repub- 
lic are  mostly  derived  from  the  typical 
Saxon  "traveller"  who  roves  deaf  and 
dumb  and  with  nose  up — and  it  is  inev- 
itable that  we  should  cherish  a  darkness 
which  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  for 
our  neighbors  to  understand.     It  is  noto- 
rious to  those  who  know  both  countries 
thoroughly  that  educated  Americans  are 
far  more  ignorant  of  Mexico  than  educa- 
ted Mexicans  are  ignorant  of  the  United 
States.     One  reason  is,  doubtless,  that  we 
are  the  more  shining  mark,  but  another 
is  that  the  Latin-American  nations  have 
rather  different  ideas  of  a  diplomatic  ser- 
vice.    They  do  not  send  to  any  country 
an  ambassador  who  will  be  lost  there 
without  an  interpreter.    Even  down  to 
consuls  this  ridiculous  superstition  is  op- 
erative.  Men  are  selected  who  are  at  least 


IF  a  rather 
particular 
friend  of 

mine  shall  ever  come  to  be  Czar  (and  I 
have,  after  all,  one  or  two  reasons  to 
hope  he  may  not),  his  first  concern  will 
be  to  issue  these  edicts-. 

1.  A  coui^se  of  travel  shall  be  compul- 
sory for  all  able-bodied  adult  citizens. 

2.  No  traveller  shall  print  anything 
about  any  country  whose  language  he 
cannot  speak. 

By  this  two-edged  ukase  my  friend — 
who  is  much  of  a  bigot  in  some  matters 
— would  bring  public  enlightenment  to 
bloom  by  cutting  off  the  twin  tap-roots 
of  ignorance.  When  no  one  can  longer 
sit  still  in  that  birthright  prejudice  where- 
by we  despise  everything  we  know  no- 
thing about,  nor  anybody  again  dissemi- 
nate the  uninspired  guesses  of  a  travelled 
bat,  why,  then,  declares  my  friend,  it  will 
become  impossible  for  the  world  to  keep 
on  so  stupid  and  intolerant  as  now. 

The  fantastic  notions  of  Mexico  which 
are  too  much  current  among  us  are  not 
to  be  wondered  at — though  not  many  of 
us  are  as  ignorant  as  the  Washington 
statesman  (a  historic  fact)  who  gasped  as 
the  hack  bowled  him  along  the  splendid 
Reforma  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival : 
"  I  never  wTould  have  believed  it  if  I 
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gentlemen  in  appearance ;  who  can  com- 
mand the  respectful  attention  of  business 
men  ;  who  know  how  to  ask  for  the  infor- 
mation they  desire.  The  result  is  that 
Mexico  is  steadily  informed  of  the  moods 
and  needs  of  this  country. 

A  decade  has  convinced  me  that  Mexico 
is  worth  the  better  acquaintance  of  her 
neighbors;  and  a  review  of  our  news- 
paper and  book  prints  of  the  last  two 
years  concerning  Mexico,  followed  by  a 
new  overrunning  of  the  republic,  has 
not  lessened  my  conviction.  It  certainly 
seems  that  a  little  modern  and  interior 
truth  as  to  our  next-door  neighbor  might 
be  beneficial  to  us.  We  have  had  at  least 
enough  of  the  ragtag  and  bobtail  Mexico, 
enough  of  the  ancient  and  the  pictu- 
resque— both  fascinating,  but  both,  as  a 
rule,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  "done"; 
for  we  have  had  too  few  Janviers,  and 
only  one  Bandelier.  But  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Mexico  given  justice  as  a  human 
quantity,  an  ambitious  .marcher  in  the 
procession  of  nations.  And  that  is  what 
she  is — this  American  Cinderella,  who  is 
very  like  to  surprise  some  of  her  super- 
cilious sisters. 

Mexico  is  not  Utopia.  It  is  a  very  hu- 
man country,  with  very  human  shortcom- 
ings. The  nineteenth  century's  end  may 
be  too  early  for  us  to  allow  that  Provi- 
dence personally  created  anything  outside 
the  United  States;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
apprentices  who  did  some  other  portions 
of  mankind  were  fairly  competent.  Of 
course  the  Armada  is  much  more  vital 
to  Americans  than  is  the  pioneering  of 
America ;  but  in  spite  of  our  reasonable 
hostility  to  the  Spanish  blood,  we  must  not 
give  our  eyes  the  lie.  The  fact  remains 
that  yonder  disprized  country  is  making 
a  development  as  wonderful  as  sudden ; 
that  while  our  neighborly  backs  were 
turned  she  has  stepped  out  from  her  dark- 
ness, young,  vigorous,  clothed  upon  with 
all  that  gives  dignity  and  stability  to  a 
nation,  and  girded  as  to  her  loins  for  the 
most  practical  of  runnings.  She  is  no 
longer  old  Mexico,  the  romantic  hag  whose 
wrinkles  and  tatters  we  have  found  so 
grotesque.  While  we  have  been  achiev- 
ing a  material  development,  she  has 
wrought  the  political  and  social  miracle 
of  the  century.  Within  less  time  than 
has  elapsed  since  our  civil  war  invented 
millionaires,  Mexico  has  stepped  across  as 
wide  a  gulf.  From  a  state  of  anarchy 
tempered  by  brigandage — wherein  it  was 


better  to  be  President  than  to  be  right, 
and  better  to  be  a  revolutionist  than 
either — she  has  graduated  to  be  the  most 
compact  and  unified  nation  in  the  New 
World.  She  has  acquired  not  only  a 
government  which  governs, but  one  which 
knows  how  to  govern — and  contempora- 
neously a  people  which  has  learned  how 
to  be  ruled.  He  should  be  a  happy  pa- 
triot to  whom  it  is  given  to  make  his 
country  a  hundred  times  as  good  as  he 
found  it— a  hundred  times  as  contented, 
prosperous,  and  respected;  and  that  is 
what  sort  of  fortune  has  befallen  the  cre- 
ator of  modern  Mexico. 

Only  those  who  seriously  knew  the 
country  in  the  old  days  can  at  all  con- 
ceive the  change  from  the  Mexico  of  a 
generation  back  to  the  Mexico  of  now. 
There  was  no  touring  then,  and  nowhere 
was  travel  more  unsafe.  By  every  coun- 
try road — even  into  the  very  heart  of 
cities — the  bandido  robbed  and  murdered. 
Naturally.  There  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do — unless  to  make  a  revolution, 
which  requires  brains  and  money.  There 
were  even  lady  Turpins,  and  some  of  them 
were  geniuses.  Nor  was  there  any  spe- 
cial paucity  of  revolutions — and  dozens 
of  them  were  successful.  There  were  no 
railroads,  no  telegraphs,  practically  no 
commerce;  at  the  bottom  of  all,  no  se- 
curity. It  would  be  rather  picturesque 
than  scientific  to  say  that  no  man  knew 
when  he  went  to  bed  (and  least  of  all  the 
President)  what  the  government  would  be 
in  the  morning;  but  the  exaggeration  is 
not  wholly  ridiculous. 

To-day  Mexico  is — and  I  say  it  delib- 
erately— the  safest  country  in  America. 
Life,  property,  human  rights,  are  more  se- 
cure than  even  with  us.  As  for  stability, 
the  record  speaks  for  itself.  Mexico  had 
sixty-two  viceroys  in  286  years,  which  is 
not  very  tumultuous;  but  it  also  has  had 
fifty-two  presidents,  emperors,  and  other 
heads  in  fifty-nine  years  of  this  century. 
Now,  one  President  for  twenty  years. 
Some  will  say  that  this  is  not  republican. 
Possibly  not,  but  it  is  business.  Among 
all  the  mistakes  of  foreigners  as  to  Mex- 
ico, none  is  more  groping  than  that  which 
disparages  its  government.  One  must  be 
careless  either  of  the  facts  or  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  call  that  government  a 
despotism.  It  is  not  even — to  such  as  are 
jealous  of  accurate  speech — a  dictatorship. 
It  is  logical  paternalism — a  scheme  fright- 
fully dangerous  under  a  bad  father,  in- 
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calculably  beneficial  under  a  good  one. 
Mexico  is  a  republic  in  chancery;  free  as 
we  are,  but  less  licensed;  happy,  safe, 
prosperous,  under  the  system  whereby  we 
administer  our  homes;  and  proud  of  the 
remarkable  man  who  has  done  what  no 
other  ruler  of  modern  times  has  even 
dreamed  of  being  able  to  do,  and  who 
still  keeps  a  quiet,  steady  fist  in  the  waist- 
band of  the  youngster  he  has  taught  to 
walk. 

As  I  have  said,  Mexico  is  not  perfect. 
Perhaps  few  have  had  room  to  feel  its 
faults  more  keenly  ;  bnt  though  the 
temptation  to  be  superior  and  critical  is 
too  much  now  and  again  for  human  na- 
ture to  resist,  I  would  rather  take,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  original  line,  and  tell  more 
important  truths  than  concern  Grod's  wis- 
dom in  making  me  smarter  than  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  I  travel.  In  a  word, 
my  hope  is  to  convey  some  notion  of  the 
genuine  Mexico  I  have  watched  for  a 
decade,  and  have  just  now  gone  over  anew 
for  this  express  purpose.  What  shall  be 
said  is  not  guess-work,  nor  crumbs  from 
the  table  of  hotel  hangers-on  and  refugee 
Americans  and  rented  interpreters.  It  is 
the  personal  knowledge  of  a  documenta- 
ry student  and  field  student  who  has  fol- 
lowed Mexico  from  the  dates  of  Ixtlilxo- 
chiti's  mythography  to  within  a  week  of 
this  writing.  I  have  just  reinvaded  near- 
ly every  state  of  the  republic;  conversed 
by  wholesale  for  nearly  three  months 
with  every  class,  from  the  President  down 
to  the  meanest  pelado ;  sounded  million- 
aires and  beggars,  cabinet  officers  and 
muleteers,  merchants,  authors,  street-car 
conductors,  scientists,  cargadores,  mine- 
owners,  peons,  railroad  men,  priests,  pro- 
fessors, and  bull  -  fighters.  These  facts 
may  excuse  the  claim  of  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  present  pulse  of  Mexico.  No 
man  can  know  a  country  who  does  not 
know  its  people.  If  he  goes  dumb  and  deaf 
among  them,  he  is  also  half  blind,  for  he 
cannot  comprehend  what  he  does  see  un- 
less lie  knows  ivhy.  And  he  cannot  know 
a  people  until  he  has  talked  with  them  in 
their  own  tongue  to  something  like  the 
average  length  of  his  mind's  tether  and 
theirs. 

Within  ten  years  the  brigands  of  Mex- 
ico have  been  simply  wiped  out.  It  has 
been — to  such  as  know  the  geographical 
obstacles — a  marvellous  achievement ;  and 
the  political  difficulties  were  as  great. 
First,  whatsoever  brigand  was  caught— 


and  Diaz  has  a  way  of  catching — stood 
just  long  enough  in  front  of  an  adobe 
wall  for  the  firing  party  to  crook  the 
right  forefinger.  There  were  no  hung 
juries  nor  pardon  governors.  Second,  the 
same  hand — so  firm  and  swift  to  justice 
— knew  how  to  open  an  alternative  door. 
Nowadays  the  bandit  needs  not.  There 
is  something  else  for  him  to  do;  and  he 
finds  it  not  only  more  salubrious,  but 
more  to  his  taste,  to  take  a  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pdtria  he  wras  proud  of 
even  when  he  was  her  curse.  He  would 
rather  upbuild  than  tear  down,  if  he  has 
a  chance,  even  if  there  were  no  "  Porfi- 
rio  "  and  no  r urates. 

I  do  not  know  anything  in  history 
which  fairly  parallels  these  twenty  years 
in  Mexico.  No  other  man  has  taken  a 
comparable  dead  weight  of  population 
and  so  uplifted  and  transformed  it.  The 
wonder  is  all  the  more  because  to  this 
day  every  other  colony  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World  looks  to  be  the  worse  off  for 
the  independencia.  Whatever  we  may 
say  of  the  theory  of  self-government,  in 
practice  not  one  of  them  was  ever  so  mis- 
erably viceroyed  or  captain-gen eralled  as 
it  has  been  presidented  four-fifths  of  the 
time  since  1821.  Very  much  the  same 
was  true  of  Mexico  until  recently.  It  has 
had  patriotic  rulers  sometimes;  but  that 
they  were  at  last  sorry  rulers  the  very 
roster  of  them  shows.  Four  presidents 
in  a  year  is  hardly  an  index  of  prosperity. 

It  is  not  far  to  remember  when  there 
was  not  a  railroad  in  Mexico,  and  when 
other  material  conditions  were  in  propor- 
tion. The  actual  Mexico  has  forty  rail- 
roads, with  nearly  seven  thousand  miles  of 
track,  and  everything  that  that  implies. 
Its  transportation  facilities  are  practically 
as  good  as  those  of  our  Western  States; 
and  the  investment  is  far  more  profitable. 
It  is  netted  with  telegraph  lines  (with 
the  cheapest  tariffs  in  America),  dotted 
with  post-offices,  schools,  costly  buildings 
for  public  business  and  public  benefi- 
cence. It  is  freer  than  it  was  ever  before 
— with  free  schools,  free  speech,  free  press. 
It  is  happier  than  ever  before,  and  more 
prosperous  than  even  in  the  bonanza 
days  of  the  magnificent  silver -kings  of 
Zacatecas  and  Guanajuato  There  are 
degrees,  of  course,  by  local  variation  of 
impulse  or  of  opportunity;  but  there  is 
progress  everywhere — material,  intellect- 
ual, moral. 

If  the  visible  prosperity  of  Mexico,  in 
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the  face  of  certain  of  its  circumstances, 
shall  seem  enigmatic  to  sane  people  whose 
sane  views  are  based  on  radically  unlike 
surroundings,  yet  only  ignorance  can 
deny  the  fact.  Mexico  is  admirably  pros- 
perous, in  spite  of  seven  years1  drouth ; 
in  spite  of  the  Garza  revolution  (kindled 
in  the  United  States,  in  ways  and  for 
reasons  too  complicated  to  be  reviewed 
here) ;  in  spite  of  a  national  debt  contract- 
ed when  exchange  was  at  from  8  to  16, 
and  being  paid  with  exchange  at  from  85 
to  102;  in  spite  even  of  cheap  money.  It 
has  been  a  miracle  of  statesmanship,  but 
a  miracle  which  will  never  be  repeated  in 
a  dissimilar  land.  I  will  try  to  explain, 
later,  how  even  so  terrible  a  blow  as  the 
depreciation  of  silver  was  to  Mexico  has 
been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  a  nation 
which  lies  in  the  hollow  of  one  man's 
hand. 

Perhaps  the  two  things  which  most 
impressed  me  in  this  fairly  thorough 
review  of  Mexico  were  the  fever  of  mu- 
nicipal improvement  and  the  sheer  epi- 
demic of  public  schools.  These  are  but 
logical  features  of  the  Diaz  administra- 
tion; probably  no  more  remarkable  than 
the  other  methods  of  the  digestion  which 
has  assimilated  so  chaotic  a  meal,  but  less 
familiar,  since  they  are  but  now  ripening 
to  the  harvest.    Peace  had  first  to  be  se- 


cured ;  and  that  cannot  be  had  until  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  rebels  to  combine  and 
drill  by  the  month  before  the  government 
even  hears  of  it.  Commerce  comes  after 
railroads  and  harbors,  and  political  re- 
form after  commerce.  And  only  now  is 
the  country  ripe  for  the  other  development 
which  has  loomed  logical  but  late  in  the 
statesmanship  of  a  decade. 

General  Diaz- came  up  by  a  revolution  ; 
and  that  means  debts  as  well  as  inher- 
itances not  of  his  choosiug.  There  were 
accidental  allies  to  be  considered,  and 
hold-overs  who  could  not  be  all  at  once 
swept  away — for  stability  is  the  first  need 
and  the  first  duty  of  any  government. 
But  both  these  factors  are  now  practically 
eliminated.  Diaz  has  outlived  nearly  all 
his  first  associates;  and  in  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  games  of  chess  ever  played 
in  statecraft  he  has  shifted,  cornered,  or 
jumped  the  hold-over  impossibles.  There 
is  left  to-day  in  Mexico  not  one  important 
figure  that  could  by  any  reasonable  prob- 
ability set  face  against  the  government, 
nor  one  that  is  to  its  serious  present  dis- 
credit. The  long  era  of  dishonest  offi- 
cials, little  and  big,  is  past.  There  are  no 
more  brigand  governors;  no  more  cus- 
toms collectors  wonted  to  "  fix  the  ac- 
counts to  suit  themsel  ves'' — as  a  President 
once  told  a  friend  of  mine  to  do.  There 
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is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  New 
World  whose  whole  public  service  is  to- 
day so  scrupulously  clean;  and  this  large 
assertion  is  made  neither  carelessly  nor 
ignorantly.  One  has  not  to  remember 
long"  to  a  time  when  even  the  presidency 
of  Mexico  was  a  den  of  robbery;  nor  half 
so  far  to  thievish  governors  and  petty  of- 
ficials. But  the  Diaz  administration  has 
never  had  a  stain  of  its  own ;  and  it  has 
kept  up  its  steady  pressure  until  now  not 
a  state  in  the  republic  is  spotted  as  to  its 
local  government. 

Even  to  one  as  familiar  with  the  swift 
development  of  parts  of  our  West  as  with 
the  more  conservative  growth  of  our  East, 
it  is  surprising  to  watch  the  gait  of  almost 
every  Mexican  city  in  municipal  improve- 
ments. Modern  water-works  to  replace 
the  fine  old  Spanish  aqueducts;  modern 
sewerage  to  replace  the  street  sinks  of  cen- 
turies; modern  lighting,  modern  transit, 
modern  health  departments ;  public  build- 
ings better  than  our  average  towns  of  the 
like  population  think  they  can  afford; 
splendid  prisons,  markets,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, training-schools— these  are  some 
of  the  things  the  "  despotism  "  of  Diaz  is 
planting  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country.  As  for  schools,  it  some- 
times made  me  smile,  but  oftener  turned 
my  eyes  moist,  to  note  the  perfect  mania 
to  have  them — and  to  have  them  of  the 
best.  Every  state  capital  has  its  free  pub- 
lic "  model  schools,"  on  which  it  lavishes 
a  wealth  of  love  and  money;  and  the 
state  earnestly  follows  its  lead.    There  is 


now  in  Mexico  no  hamlet  of  one  hun- 
dred Indians,  I  believe,  which  has  not  its 
free  public  school.  This  summer  (1896) 
has  seen  a  radical  change.  Hitherto 
the  schools  of  the  republic  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  municipalities,  the  federal 
government  aiding  in  their  support  with 
about  $1,000,000  a  year.  In  July  the 
central  government  took  direct  charge  of 
every  public  school  in  Mexico.  This  is  to 
secure  homogeneity  in  the  system.  For 
the  men  and  women  now  in  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Mexico,  I  must  admit  that  I 
have  never  met  a  more  faithful  and  en- 
thusiastic corps;  and  they  are,  on  the 
average,  very  fairly  fitted  for  their  work. 
In  every  state  there  are  normal  schools, 
generously  endowed  by  the  government, 
for  the  fit  training  of  these  teachers; 
and  the  attendance  is  encouragingly 
large.  There  are  also  countless  indus- 
trial schools,  art  schools,  professional 
schools,  and  the  like,  not  to  mention 
the  host  of  private  schools,  of  which 
some  are  entirely  admirable.  The  teach- 
ing of  religion  in  public  schools  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  "  That,"  President  Diaz 
said  to  me,  "is  for  the  family  to  do.  The 
state  must  teach  only  scholarship,  indus- 
try, and  patriotism.  In  the  private  schools 
we  do  not  interfere  with  religious  train- 
ing. Beyond  the  standard  w7e  require  of 
all,  they  may  teach  anything  they  like, 
so  long  as  it  is  honorable  and  useful.,, 
The  attitude  of  Mexico  on  this  point  is 
curious.  There  has  been  disestablishment 
throughout  Spanish  America,  but  it  is 
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not  a  usual  sight  to  see  a  nation  so  rig-id- 
ly, even  so  unmercifully,  regulating  the 
Church  to  which  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
its  population  belong.  The  harsh  laws  of 
tl  i  e  Reforma — set  by  Juarez,  and ,  cu  riousl  y 
enough,  maintained  by  Maximilian,  who 
never  could  have  sat  down  in  Mexico  at 
all  but  for  the  aid  of  the  Church  party  in 
rebellion  against  the  great  Zapotec  icono- 
clast— are  still  vital.  Catholics  have  far 
less  rope  in  Catholic  Mexico  than  in  the 
Protestant  United  States.  Church  pro- 
cessions are  impossible — even  a  priest  dare 
not  walk  the  streets  in  his  churchly  gar- 
ments. Probably  a  justifiable  reaction 
against  the  tyranny  to  which  centuries  of 
absolutism — such  is  our  poor  human  na- 
ture— had  corrupted  the  missionaries;  the 
equal  tyranny  of  their  suppression  is  logi- 
cally not  to  last.  I  seem  to  detect  even 
now  traces  of  its  gradual  coming  to  a 


juster  average.  There  is  talk  that  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  may  presently  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Mexico;  and  while  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  this  is 
true,  my  very  faith  in  human  reason 
makes  it  seem  probable.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  Yellow  Death  when  it  walks 
a  city  of  the  tropics,  who  have  seen  men 
fall  rotting  by  the  curb,  deserted  by  bro- 
ther and  mother,  but  picked  up  by  these 
daughters  of  God  —  ay,  and  has  himself 
felt  their  tender  mercy  upon  his  broken 
shell — such  a  one  will  hope  for  Mexico 
thus  much  alleviation  of  its  severity. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  old  abuses 
will  return.  They  were  of  their  age,  but 
are  now  as  past  as  our  Salem. 

One  will  look  far  in  most  countries  to 
find  a  town  of  20,000  souls  which  has  more 
progressed  in  five  years  than  has  Chihua- 
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hua,  the  first  place  of  consequence  as  one 
goes  down,  from  the  United  States  by  the 
chief  railroad  of  Mexico — the  Mexican 
Central.  Less  than  that  time  ago  this 
enormous  state  was  not  the  most  scrupu- 
lously governed  in  the  republic.  Visibly 
and  intrinsically  it  rather  suggested  tbat 
Mr.  Tweed  might  be  "running  it."  To- 
day Chihuahua  is  a  happy  state;  and  its 
capital  (of  the  same  name)  is  almost  a 
model  little  city.  The  Mexican  common- 
wealths have  all  at  last  reasonable  gov- 
ernors, but  there  are  two  eminent  idols 
and  figures  of  speech — Governor  Reyes, 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Governor  Miguel 
Ahumada;  both  magnificent  types  of  the 
physical  man,  and  both  executives  for 
whom  no  state  need  blush.  Perhaps 
only  those  who  fully  know  the  Latin- 
American  character  can  guess  how  much 
of  popularity  this  means:  Not  long  ago  a 
scrubby  corrida  precipitated  a  riot  at  the 
bull-fight  in  Chihuahua;  the  raging  pop- 
ulace invaded  the  ring,  smashing  things, 
and  bent  on  worse.  Suddenly  the  giant 
form  of  the  governor  was  seen  elbowing 
among  them,  and  in  a  twinkling  his  sten- 
torian speech  had  swerved  the  mob  from 
madness,  and  set  them  to  shaking  the  skies 
with  their  ' '  Viva  Ahumada !"  They  gave 
their  entrance  money  to  a  charity. 

But  if  this  be  insignificant  to  the  stran- 
ger, the  visible  tokens  of  his  progressive- 
ness  are  all  about  the  capital  city  of  his 
state.  Chihuahua  has  suddenly  (within 
three  years,  that  is)  become  populous  with 
public  schools,  not  to  count  several  un- 
usually good  private  ones.  Instead  of 
the  former  stuffy  rented  rooms,  there 
are  cheerful,  commodious,  well-ventilated 
school-houses,  with  new  American  school 
furniture.  Ahumada's  special  creation  and 
pride  are  the  free  industrial  schools,  where 
rich  or  poor  of  either  sex  can  have  a  utili- 
tarian education.  The  Spanish  had  estab- 
lished industrial  schools  in  America  two 
centuries  before  we  dreamed  of  them;  but 
any  one  familiar  with  the  Spanish  system 
(which  was  merely  the  general  mediaeval 
system)  of  education  for  women  can  ap- 
preciate how  typical  of  modern  Mexico  is 
this  innovation.  Indeed,  I,  who  am  not 
old,  can  remember  when  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  in  New  England.  The 
Chihuahua  training-school  for  girls  has 
a  hundred  pupils.  They  learn  (and  by 
modern  methods)  bookkeeping,  telegra- 
phy, type- writing,  stenography,  tailoring, 
dress-cutting,  machine  knitting,  etc.,  and 


of  course  English.  President  Diaz  is 
not  what  the  dilettante  might  term  a  sa- 
vant. He  was  fitted  for  the  law,  but 
the  whole  trend  of  his  education  up  to 
maturity  was  military.  Yet  he  is  one 
of  the  most  studious  men  I  know.  It  is 
wholly  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  other 
ruler  of  our  times  has  studied  so  hard  in 
office;  and  he  is,  I  believe,  the  only  chief 
magistrate  who  ever  added  a  new  lan- 
guage to  the  accomplishments  of  his  na- 
tion. In  every  public  school  of  Mexico 
above  the  primary  grade,  in  every  private 
school,  training-school,  and  college,  Eng- 
lish is  a  compulsory  study.  Spanish  will 
never  cease  to  be  the  language  of  half  the 
area  of  this  hemisphere,  but  in  another 
generation  Mexico  is  going  to  be  equipped 
for  business  and  pleasure  in  two  languages 
— the  two  which  dominate  the  Americas. 

Schools  have  always  more  or  less  ap- 
pealed to  me;  and  with  the  sympathy  for 
Latin  America  brought  about  by  some 
alleviation  of  my  first  ignorances,  the 
Latin- American  school  has  been  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  things  I  have  known. 
But  not  in  modern  Mexico.  I  have  never 
found  brighter  children,  nor  anywhere 
pupils  so  alert,  as  the  thousands  visited 
and  talked  with  in  this  latest  review  of 
Mexico.  There  are  degrees,  of  course, 
but  all  had  such  attention  and  such  in- 
tention as  were  fit  to  make  the  blood 
tingle.  Such  vivid  faces,  such  swift  up- 
ward hands,  such  impetuous  speech — and 
right  as  a  trivet!  I  would  like  to  see  the 
seven-year-olds  of  the  Escuela  Anexa  de 
Ninos,  in  Chihuahua,  for  instance,  pitted 
against  any  similar  school  of  ours  in  a 
sum  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Not  only  in  schools  is  Chihuahua  awak- 
ened. The  new  state  palace  is  a  splen- 
did building  for  the  population  it  rep- 
resents. The  alamedas,  parks,  paseos, 
owed  originally  to  the  matchless  Iberian 
liberality  with  these  breathing-places,  are 
being  improved  handsomely.  Few  cities 
of  ours  of  20,000  inhabitants  have  any- 
thing like  them.  A  first-class  water  sys- 
tem (based  on  the  130-year-old  Spanish 
aqueduct),  with  all  appliances  for  muni- 
cipal and  domestic  use,  has  been  com- 
pleted recently;  and  with  this  summer's 
rains  over,  the  same  expert  engineer  is  to 
put  in  a  modern  drainage  system — with 
even  a  sewer  farm. 

It  is  a  curious  elbowing  of  old  and  new. 
The  splendid  parroquia,  one  of  the  finest 
cathedrals  in  Mexico,  stands  unchanged 
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from  the  old  days  when  it  was  built  with 
$545,000  in  contributions  of  a  real  out  of 
every  mark  of  silver  mined  in  the  famous 
tiros  of  Santa  Eulalia;  but  around  it  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  at  work. 
Electric  lights,  iron-foundries,  factories — 
even  a  quarter-mill  ion-dollar  brewery — 
these  are  part  of  its  new  company.  Beer 
is  counted  a  missionary  in  Mexico — and 
not  unwisely,  if  it  may  gradually  wrean 
the  Indians  from  their  benumbing  pulque 
and  inflammatory  mescal.  At  any  rate, 
there  have  come  to  be  breweries  all  over 
the  republic. 

A  $20,000  hospital,  just  finishing,  has 
?een  built  actually  by  the  people  of  Chi- 
luahua;  and  in  an  afternoon's  fair,  in 
;he  beautiful  park  of  Lerdo  de  Tejada, 
they  raised  $4000  to  send  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  men  buried  by  a  great 
"  cave  "  in  the  Santa  Eulalia  mines.  Such 
things  indicate  the  stuff  of  which  the  tall 
Chihuahuans  are  made. 

As  Colonel  Ah  urn  ad  a  is  governor,  so 
Don  Luis  Terrazas  is  "King  of  Chihua- 
hua." He  has  been  more  than  once  its 
governor,  and  it  was  he  who  made  the 
really  remarkable  campaign  which  oblit- 
erated Victoria,  the  foremost  of  Apaches, 
and  not  only  won  for  Chihuahua  peace 
after  harried  generations,  but  did  more 
for  the  quiet  of  our  own  Territories  than 
any  one  else  has  done  except  General 
Crook.  Don  Luis  owns  hundreds  of 
leagues  of  Chihuahua,  but  is  not  an  un- 
popular millionaire.  When  the  new  sew- 
erage system  for  the  city  was  projected, 
there  was  no  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  the  treasury  for  it.  Governor  Ahu- 
mada  had  in  three  years  paid  off  the  state 
debt,  paid  the  debt  of  his  predecessor's 
discreditable  Temosochic  (Indian)  war, 
paid  the  $123,000  for  the  new  water- works, 
and  paid  up  the  salaries  of  the  state  offi- 
cials, long  in  arrears.  But  if  the  treasury 
was  lean,  Don  Luis  was  not.  He  offered 
to  lend  the  city  the  $100,000  for  five  years 
without  interest — or  longer  if  need  be. 
This  is  mentioned  not  so  much  because  it 
touches  a  man  admired  and  loved  by  all 
who  know  him,  as  because  it  indicates 
the  sort  of  citizens  upon  whom  the  guide 
of  modern  Mexico  is  able  to  count. 

There  is  a  touching  fitness  in  this  swift 
uprising  of  Chihuahua  by  the  paths  of 
progress.  One  can  half  imagine  the 
sweet,  sad,  inspired  face  which  looks  down 
from  the  tall  shaft  in  the  Plaza  de  Hi- 
dalgo taking  on  new  sweetness  as  it  sees 


at  its  very  feet  the  fulfilment  of  more, 
surely,  than  even  Hidalgo  ever  dared 
hope.  For  next  to  the  remote  hamlet 
from  whose  church  tower  the  patriot 
priest  raised  the  midnight  grito  of  Inde- 
pendence, Chihuahua  is  richest  in  memo- 
ries of  him.    Here,  in  the  bare  room  mid- 
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way  of  the  stone  caracol  in  the  tower  of 
an  unfinished  Jesuit  church, the  betrayed 
"Washington  of  Mexico"  suffered  his  last 
prison;  and  where  the  graceful  monu- 
ment rises  he  was  shot,  with  his  compan- 
ion heroes,  eighty-five  years  ago.  One 
cannot  look  upon  that  remarkable  face 
and  fancy  that  he  doubted  the  outcome; 
but  even  the  faith  of  Hidalgo  could  not 
have  bridged  to  the  things  that  are.  Al- 
most where  his  executioners  stood,  to-day 
stands  the  state-house  of  a  government 
of  which  any  state  might  be  proud;  be- 
hind his  monument  is  the  handsome 
and  crowded  state  college;  and  adjoin- 
ing that,  two  model  public  schools.  The 
blood  of  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  a 
free  nation. 

There  are  in  Chihuahua  many  other 
interesting  things  which  I  have  never 
known  discovered  by  the  tourist;  but  the 
aim  of  these  articles  is  to  point  out  not 
the  old,  but  the  new.  It  may,  however, 
be  fit  for  remark  that  it  is  a  happy  city 
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which  can  present  at  once  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  civilization  and  the  ro- 
mantic picturesqueness  of  an  era  forever 
fled;  and  there  is  hardly  a  city  in  Mexico 
which  has  not  these  schools  of  the  higher 
education  of  taste. 

Unlike  enough  to  Chihuahua,  but  still 
in  the  category  of  Mexican  progress,  are 
the  little  mining  camps.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  hamlet  of  Sierra  Mojada,  in 
the  state  of  Coahuila,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  most  profitable  railroad  in  America 
(since  the  Panama  bonanza  has  passed  its 
palmy  days).  Sierra  Mojada,  said  to  be 
the  most  extensive  carbonate  camp  in  the 
world,  may  have  in  its  group  of  village- 
lings  two  thousand  people.  Of  course  it 
is  too  small  to  dabble  much  in  municipal 
improvements;  but  the  public  school  is 
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here,  well  housed,  well  furnished,  and 
alert  as  the  next. 

Leon  is  thus  far  one  of  the  least  pro- 
gressive of  Mexican  cities.  The  mortal 
floods  of  1888  (which  so  devastated  Lagos 
also)  drove  off  25,000  from  its  population 
of  105,000.  Here  are  now  80,000  people 
without  a  bank — a  case  which  cannot  be 
paralleled  elsewhere  in  the  republic.  Yet 
Leon  is  a  prosperous  and  contented  city, 
full  of  little  and  big  manufactures  of 
yarn,  hats,  zarapes,  soap,  rebozos,  sad- 
dles, harness,  and  the  beautiful  charro 
suits  of  velvety  kid-skin.  And  though 
behind  its  peers,  it  too  is  awakening  to 
education  and  improvement. 

Historically  the  most  attractive  city  of 
Mexico  to  the  American  student  is  Zaca- 
tecas,  the  Place  of  Grass.*  Here  were  the 
first  bonanza  mines  in  the 
New  World,  and  here  sprung 
up  the  first  American  million- 
aires. Not  only  that,  but  here 
was  coined  the  money  which 
permanently  colonized  the 
first  corner  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  Few  cities  have 
a  more  romantic  history. 

In  1546  Joannes  de  Tolosa 
discovered  the  valley.  Two 
years  later  he  and  his  com- 
panions at  arms — Cristobal  de 
Onate,  Baltasar  Banuelos  de 
Temino,  and  Diego  de  Ibarra — 
founded  the  city.  The  first 
mine  located  was  that  of  San 
Bernabe ;  but  the  one  most  im- 
portant to  us  was  the  Tajos  de 
Panuco,  discovered  by  Onate 
in  the  same  year  of  1548.  It 
was  this  mine  which  laid  the 
corners  of  the  first  vast  for- 
tune in  America — the  fortune 
which  founded  New  Mexico. 
Cristobal  de  Onate  was  a  typi- 
cal cavalier — fearless,  chival- 
rous, generous.  For  more  than 
a  generation  his  servants  daily 
rang  a  great  bell,  and  all  came 
who  cared  to  and  ate  at  his 
table.  He  founded  the  first 
chapel  in  Zacatecas — the  little 
adobe  pile  known  to-day  as  El 
Bracho,  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  city.  His  son  Juan — un- 
spoiled by  his  natal  silver 
spoon — married  a  granddaugh- 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Aztec 
word,  the  plural  of  zacall. 
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ter  of  Cortez,  but  had  by  bis  ambition 
a  larger  child  than  she  bore  him.  He 
organized  an  expedition  which  cost  half 
a  million  before  it  moved ;  colonized  New- 
Mexico;  founded  San  Gabriel  de  los  Es- 
panoles  in  1598,  and  Santa  Fe  in  1605; 
explored  our  country  from  northern  Ne- 
braska to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  ap- 
proved himself  not  only  one  of  the  most 
competent  pioneers  in  American  history, 
but  an  executive  of  high  order.  In  our 
first  pages  there  are  few  other  figures  so 
romantic  and  so  stalwart  as  those  of  Juan 
de  Ofiate  and  his  comrades,  the  brothers 
Zaldivar  (Juan  and  Vicente)  and  Gaspar 
de  Vil lag-ran,  the  soldier-poet. 

Except  Cerro  de  Pasco  in  Peru,  and 
Potosi  in  Bolivia,  there  have  never  been 
silver-mines  like  those  of  Zacatecas  and 
Guanajuato.  Under  the  Spanish  red-tape 
— one  of  the  most  complete  routines  in  his- 
tory— it  is  always  possible  to  know  just 
what  was  what.  The  Zacatecas  mines  have 
produced  close  on  to  a  billion  of  dollars. 
The  present  output  of  the  partido  in  pre- 
cious metals  is  only  about  three  and  a  ha]  f 
millions  a  year.  Mining  has  shrunken  of 
late— thanks  partly  to  nine  years'  drouth 
in  this  state,  partly  to  the  disinclination 


of  the  rich  to  imperil  money  and  the  ina- 
bility of  the  poor  to  find  any  to  imperil, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  most  won- 
derful of  the  old  bonanza  mines  are  down 
to  too  much  water  (at  500  to  600  feet)  to 
be  overcome  by  mule-and-drum  pumps, 
while  the  scarcity  of  fuel  forbids  steam. 
Still  it  can  hardly  be  called  stagnation 
when  a  state  with  half  a  million  people 
(as  Zacatecas  has  in  its  65,000  square  kilo- 
metres) produces  in  its  worst  year  six  and 
a  third  millions  of  dollars  from  mines 
alone. 

Even  aside  from  its  associations,  Zaca- 
tecas is  full  of  charm.  There  are  but  t  wo 
cities  in  the  New  World  more  picturesque 
— La  Paz  (Bolivia)  and  Guanajuato.  The 
metropolis  of  the  Choqueyapu  would  not 
count  prior  except  for  its  red-tiled  roofs 
(which  are  more  beautiful  than  any  gray 
flat  azoteas), and  for  the  blue-white  glaciers 
of  Illirnani  imminent  above  it.  Zacatecas 
sags  in  the  heavy  lap  of  concentric  hills. 
There  is  not  a  level  street.  As  in  La 
Paz,  whatsoever  way  you  go  is  up;  and 
it  is  not  so  well  paved.  But  in  the  very 
elbows  of  its  ways  is  dignity.  No  city 
north  of  the  line  is  so  stanch  ly  built  as 
this  type  of  the  Spanish-American  capi- 
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tal.  I  do  not  understand  a  fate  which 
has  kept  Ruskin  from  knowing-  the  ar- 
chitecture which,  more  than  any  other, 
would  have  set  his  heart  afire — at  once 
the  honesty  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Moresque  art  of  Spain,  the  added  massive- 
ness  taught  by  the  earthquake  lands. 
First,  of  course,  are  the  churches;  and 
through  the  five  thousand  north -and- 
south  miles  of  Spanish  America  these 
form  a  series  of  monuments  scarcely  to 
be  matched  elsewhere.  Palaces,  bridges, 
public  buildings,  even  roads — all  are  fit 
for  their  company.  One  finds  few  things 
more  discouraging  than  to  know  well  the 
architecture  of  Latin  America  and  then 
come  back  to  that  of  our  contractored 
cities. 

The  chief  landmark  of  Zacatecas — the 
hill  on  which  Tolosa  found  the  sav- 
ages intrenched — is  the  striking  hogback 
known  as  the  Bufa,  which  does  not  mean 
"  the  buffalo,"  despite  the  beprinted  tour- 
ist. The  founders  of  the  city  were  Vis- 
cainos ;  and  Bufa  is  the  Biscayan  word 
for  vejiga  de  cerdo*  Up  the  flanks  of 
this  hill  and  those  of  its  neighbors  clam- 
ber the  cubic  houses  of  Zacatecas;  and 
in  the  tortuous  ravine  are  the  towers  and 
*  Pig's  bladder. 


domes  of  a  host  of  churches.  The  city 
is  full  of  aqueducts,  of  which  the  chief  is 
the  fine  league-long  pile  built  by  the  cor- 
regidor  Villareal  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century;  a  delightful  setting  for  those  who 
know  (as  few  seem  to)  where  to  seek  the 
most  typical  views  of  the  Very  Loyal  and 
Very  Noble  City  of  the  Nativity  of  Our 
Lady.  The  great  curse  of  Zacatecas  is  the 
scantiness  and  wretchedness  of  its  water- 
supply.  At  the  city  pilas — notably  that 
of  the  Plazuela  Villareal — the  procession 
of  water-carriers  is  amazing  and  pathetic. 
Women,  dipping  with  their  gourd  omates 
a  drop  at  a  time  from  the  crowded  basin, 
take  two  hours  sometimes  to  fill  their 
shoulder-load  alias. 

But  with  all  its  airs  of  antiquity — its 
vast  old  churches,  its  hotels  housed  in 
splendid  convents,  its  multitudinous  Re- 
beccas at  the  well,  its  warped  streets — the 
virus  of  the  new  has  "taken"  in  Zac- 
atecas. It  is  not  so  unusual  that  a 
quarter- million -dollar  theatre  is  being 
finished  as  I  write;  for  splendid  theatres 
are  rather  likelier  to  be  found  in  Latin 
America  than  elsewhere  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Nor  are  hospitals  an  innovation 
in  the  country,  which  had  better  ones 
three  centuries  ago  than  there  were  in 
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England.  But  a  strict^  modern  hospi- 
tal, costing  $250,000,  is  nearly  finished  in 
Zacatecas;  and  its  appointments  are  new, 
if  its  aims  are  not.  The  schools  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  progressing-. 
The  respective  normal  schools  for  males 
and  females,  the  preparatory  schools,  the 
Institute  of  Sciences  (engineering,  law, 


An  orphan  babe  can  be,  on  the  very  day 
of  its  birth,  placed  in  a  governmental  or- 
phanage, where  it  will  be  tenderly  reared 
and  trained  up  to  six  years  old.  Without 
the  loss  of  a  day  it  can  then  be  put  in  an 
liospicio,  to  be  educated  and  taught  a 
trade  and  maintained  until  its  majority — 
twenty-one  years  of  government  father- 
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medicine,  etc.),  are  all  well  filled  and  well 
conducted.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Church  has  theological  schools  here, 
as  everywhere  else.  The  state  of  Zaca- 
tecas has  240  schools  for  boys,  169  for 
girls,  and  166  mixed  —  the  last  for  pop- 
ulations too  small  to  have  "separate" 
schools.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
average  annual  pay  of  male  teachers  is 
$415  ;  of  female,  $505. 

At  Guadalupe,  three  miles  south  of  the 
city,  is  the  hospicio,  or  asylum,  with  222 
boys  and  150  girls.  This  is  typical  in  ev- 
ery one  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico. 


ing.  Possibly  it  may  become  us,  in  our 
present  circumstance,  not  to  look  down 
too  disdainfully  upon  a  nation  which  is 
doing  this  for  its  foundlings,  and  so  much 
for  its  children  in  general.  There  are 
naturally  various  grades  of  merit  among 
the  hospicios,  but  their  average  is 
high,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the 
most  admirable  public  institutions  I  have 
known.  The  state  college  of  Zacatecas 
is  full;  and  so  are  the  professional 
schools.  As  in  every  other  Mexican 
city  nowadays,  there  are  also  free  night 
schools  for  the  working  classes. 
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If  Zacatecas  and  La  Paz  dispute  prece- 
dence in  picturesqueness,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Guanajuato.  It  is  the  most 
picturesque  city  in  the  New  World,  the 
delight  and  despair  of  the  artist — who  can 
never  get  it  all,  nor  rest  short  of  getting 
all  he  can.  More  huddled  and  more  dis- 
torted than  Zacatecas,  climbing  to  every 
point  of  the  compass  by  white  steps  from 
the  great  ravine,  into  which  it  looks  to 
have  rained,  twisted  in  every  street  to  the 
whim  of  the  wayward  hills,  uneven,  in- 
direct, and  lawless,  it  is  the  most  artistic 
of  cities.  Areas  of  it  (particularly  against 
San  Miguel  and  its  opposite  hill)  are  viv- 
idly like  Jerusalem;  but  the  Holy  City  is 
a  comparative  toy.  In  parts  it  is  wonder- 
fully suggestive  of  the  prehistoric  terraced 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona — but 
vastly  greater.  First  and  last,  it  is — it- 
self— a  special  standard  of  reckless  beauty. 

Arrieros  tramping  to  Zacatecas  behind 
their  cargo-mules  in  the  ISSCTs  discovered 
Guanajuato,  and  the  usual  swift  develop- 
ment followed.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century  Humboldt  found  two  Guanajuato 
mines — the  famous  "  Conde  de  Valenci- 
ana"  and  the  "Marques  de  Rayas1' — 
producing  annually  550,000  marks  (4,- 
400,000  ounces)  of  silver — one-seventh  or 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  American  output. 
From  January  1,  1787,  to  June  11,  1791, 
the  Valenciana  yielded  13,896,416  ounces 
of  silver,  its  ore  averaging  a  little  over 
100  ounces  to  the  ton.  Though  flooded, 
this  fine  old  mine  is  still  far  from  ex- 
hausted. One  could  write  a  volume  of 
fascinating  true  incidents  (eliminating 
the  equal  fables)  of  the  old  Mexican 
mines — even  a  volume  on  those  of  Guana- 
juato. It  was  the  inevitable  story,  even 
where  camp-fires  roasted  silver  buttons 
from  the  soil — the  accident  by  which  so 
many  famous  Mexican  mines  were  dis- 
covered. There  were  wonderful  fortunes, 
and  streets  paved  for  squares  with  silver 
ingots  for  the  christening  procession  of 
some  purple-born,  and  twenty-ton  silver 
railings  for  a  church  altar,  and  all  that; 
and  there  were  —  the  other  fellows. 
Agustin  de  Zavala,  three  centuries  ago, 
after  paying  $800,000  in  fifths  to  the  king 
from  his  mine,  was  buried  by  charity. 
Bartolome  Bravo  de  Acuna  rendered  unto 
Caesar  the  quintos  that  were  Caesar's  to 
the  tune  of  a  million  and  a  half — and  his 
heirs  had  not  even  a  house  to  live  in. 
They  were  robust  in  virtue  as  in  vice, 
these   cavaliers   of  early  Mexico — like 


Don  Manuel  Correa,  the  miner  wl 
$18,000  at  cards  one  night,  and  n< 
gave  it  and  $7000  more  to  the  Con 
San  Agustin — which  is  still  one 
landmarks  of  Zacatecas,  though 
hotel  not  conducive  to  pietj^. 

In  1557  the  "  patio  process"  of  t 
silver  ores  was  invented  in  Pachu< 
in  live  years  Zacatecas  had  already 
two  haciendas  for  this  method  of 
ciando.  All  the  way  up  the  caiio 
Marfil  to  Guanajuato,  these  in'tc 
establishments  can  be  seen  in  oper 
the  slow-trundling  dry  crusher,  tin 
tub  arrastra,  the  huge  patio  with,  i 
"omelet"  salted  with  quicksilv 
stirred  by  patient  blindfold  mul 
barelegged  peons.  For  the  aver 
ver  ores  of  Mexico  this  is  the  c 
and  best  reduction,  the  normal  ] 
ing  less  than  six  per  cent. 

As  at  Zacatecas,  and  for  the  sa'i 
sons,  mining  is  dull.  Yet  it  g 
steadily.  A  curious  company  (Arr 
of  course)  has  recently  been  for 
"  wash."  the  bed  of  the  little  river 
which,  in  three  centuries  and  a  ha. 
five  hundred  millions  in  silver  ai 
cury  is  computed  to  have  run  awj 

But  if  the  mines  just  now  lag, 
juato  does  not.  The  capital  of  il 
it  is  the  home  of  a  good  govern 
its  hunchbacked  streets  echo  pi 
The  city  is  spending  about  $15 
year  on  municipal  improvements- 
thing  fair  for  a  town  of  25,00( 
present  administration  has  compk 
Teatro  Juarez,  the  most  splendid 
in  Mexico,  if  not  in  America.  B< 
modern  residences  are  springing  u 
the  picturesque  ravine  which  wind 
from  the  newer  reservoir  Presa 
Olla.  The  city  has  a  first- clas 
pressure  water-service,  and  of  com 
trie  lights — as  has  every  Mexicai 
lation  of  any  consequence.  The 
are  populous  and  prosperous.  Tl 
college  has  300  pupils.  The 
mint,  which  has  coined  so  many  hi 
of  millions,  is  still  at  work;  the  nc 
churches  hold  their  own — and  the 
neighbor  is  to  be  a  modern  sys 
sewerage.  It  is  one  of  the  typical 
ronisms  of  Mexico  the  new — this 
resque  city,  which  was  already  hi: 
a  century  before  any  population  o 
English-speaking  people  was  in  tl 
World,  still  full  of  its  ancient  lane 
yet  with  the  facilities  of  the  nineteer 
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COURT-YARD  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE.  QUERETARO,  ONCE  THE 
CONVENT  OF  SAN  AGUSTIN. 


tury's  end.  Telegraph,  telephone,  electric 
light,  and  their  concomitants  are  every- 
where in  Mexico.  As  for  the  phono- 
graph, an  enterprising  Mexican  lady  la- 
mented to  me  the  other  day  that  she 
had  lost  several  thousand  dollars  by 
her  investment,  the  invention  was  al- 
ready so  vulgarizado  in  all  parts  of  the 
republic. 

Queretaro — significant  to  the  historian 
as  the  last  page  in  the  tragedy  of  poor, 
well-meaning,  weak- jawed  Maximilian; 
and  fascinating  to  the  collector  as  the 
home  of  the  most  beautiful  opals  {if  he 
knows  how  to  find  them) — is  no  less  at- 
tractive to  the  economist.  Its  charming 
plaza,  fine  churches,  admirable  market, 


and  rich  associations 
of  history  are  not  so 
typical  of  awakening 
Mexico  as  are  its  sub- 
urban industries.  A 
scant  league  south  are 
the  magnificent  Her- 
cules Cotton-Mills,  the 
model  factory,  perhaps, 
of  America;  and  nearer 
the  centre,  the  hardly 
less  important  annexes 
for  making  prints,  etc. 
Founded  by  the  Span- 
iard Cayetano  Rubio  a 
generation  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  several  mill- 
ions, these  mills  are 
now  owned  by  a  Span- 
ish-English stock  com- 
pany. Over  1700  op- 
eratives are  employed, 
and  every  department 
is  fitted  with  the  finest 
modern  machinery. 
Wages  range  from 
twenty-five  cents  a  day 
(for  the  cheapest  boys) 
up  to  five  dollars,  the 
ordinary  workman  re- 
ceiving seventy  -  five 
cents.  I  know  no  fac- 
tory in  the  United 
States  which  is  such 
a  missionary  of  beauty 
to  its  employees.  Its 
lovely  patios  of  tropi- 
cal flowers,  its  foun- 
tains, its  $18,000  Car- 
rara marble  Hercules 
at  the  main  mill,  and 
other  fine  statues  at  the 
annexes— these  are  educators  not  many 
corporations  give  their  workmen.  But 
this  eye  for  the  artistic  is  rather  habitual 
in  Mexico,  and  the  usual  factory  there  is 
beautified  in  a  way  that  would  seem  ab- 
surd to  many  of  us.  Possibly  such  set- 
tings as  those  of  Hercules,  of  La  Con- 
stancia  (near  Puebla),  of  the  mills  of 
Orizaba,  and  others,  are  not  going  to  af- 
fect the  mind  of  the  operative.  Possibly, 
also,  Evolution  is  a  fool. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
present  Mexico  than  the  multiplying  of 
manufactures.  There  are  countries  in 
America  where  million-dollar  factories  are 
not  exactly  springing  up,  but  Mexico  is  of 
another  catalogue.    At  the  falls  of  Jua- 
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naca  tlan — the  Niagara  of  Mexico — a  28,000- 
spindle  cotton-mill,  to  employ  a  thousand 
operatives,  is  just  ready  for  work.  On 
the  Rio  Blanco,  near  Orizaba,  a  four- 
million -dollar  cotton -mill  is  building. 
About  Puebla  half  a  dozen  are  going  up, 
costing  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  a 
million  apiece,  besides  the  extensive  es- 
tablishments which  have  so  long  pros- 
pered Puebla.  And  so  nearly  all  over 
the  republic.  It  is  significant,  too,  that 
this  new  development  has  as  yet  barely 
begun  in  the  richest  portions  of  Mexico. 
If  such  progress  has  come  in  the  dry  cor- 
ners, what  will  it  be  when  the  tropic 
wealth  of  Guerrero,  Vera  Cruz,  Chiapas, 
and  the  like  shall  be  exploited?  So  many 
tourists  judge  Mexico  by  the  arid  steppes 
of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Zacatecas — the 
thousand  half-desert  miles  they  traverse 
between  our  border  and  the  capital — nev- 
er guessing  that  while  this  bare  plateau  is 


so  much  of  Mexican  geography,  it  is  so  lit- 
tle of  Mexican  resources.  The  huge  and 
marvellously  rich  west  coast  ;  the  big, 
luxuriant  group  of  southern  states:  the 
smaller  but  magnificent  Gulf  lowlands — 
these  are  what  are  to  make  Mexico.  No 
other  country  on  this  continent  runs  such 
a  gamut  of  climates,  and  therefore  of  nat- 
ural products.  And  the  nation  which, 
ever  since  the  beginnings  of  American 
history,  has  been  pre-eminent  by  her 
mines,  is  now  to  be  richer  in  the  output 
of  her  furrows.  If  schools,  municipal  im- 
provements, railroad  and  harbor  develop- 
ment, and  factories  have  become  suddenly 
epidemic,  the  renaissance  of  agriculture 
is  no  less  remarkable — or,  rather,  the  in- 
vention ;  for  it  is  the  first  time  in  Mexican 
history  that  the  soil  has  really  been  called 
upon  to  declare  itself. 

The  Spanish  crown  colonized  the  New 
World  by  the  only  effective  policy,  of 
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which  a  large  feature  was  the  grant  of 
enormous  areas  to  deserving  pioneers.  It 
was  part  of  the  statecraft- which  is  still  the 
wonder  of  the  scholar;  and  it  was  ap- 
proved by  its  result — the  most  successful 
up-hill  colonization  in  human  history. 
But  now  America  is  settled,  and  land- 
grants  and  untaxed  principalities  are 
outgrown.  For  centuries  the  revenues  of 
Spanish  America  have  been  derived  from 
everything  except  the  one  safe,  ultimate 
basis.  Import  and  export  duties,  stamp 
acts,  fifths,  license  taxes,  inter-state  taxes, 
city  front-door  taxes — everything  but  a 
tax  on  land.  For  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  mediaeval  alcabalas  have 
been  adding  new  barbs  to  the  fences  be- 
tween state  and  state.  It  was  almost  a 
civil  war  of  finance.  Each  state  made  its 
own  duties,  to  protect  its  own  products 
and  discriminate  against  those  of  its 
neighbors.    It  became  almost  as  astound- 


ing an  economic  fetichism  as  the  notion 
(said  to  be  visible  in  a  country  I  have 
heard  of)  that  all  you  have  to  do  to  make 
money  "easy  "  is  to  make  plenty  of  what- 
ever you  may  choose  to  call  money.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  these  inter-state 
fences  had  largely  paralyzed  internal 
trade. 

But  all  that  is  swept  away.  Several 
years  ago  Diaz  abolished  the  alcabala 
chiquita — the  petty  tax  on  back-loads. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1896,  he  put  in  force 
the  most  important  economic  change  that 
ever  befell  Mexico.  For  the  first  time  in 
three  and  a  half  centuries  the  garitas 
(municipal  customs-gates)  of  all  Mexico 
stood  open  and  unguarded.  The  alcaba- 
las were  wiped  out.  Wondering  Indians 
with  burro  train  or  gunwale-deep  chalupa 
waited,  sneaked  ahead,  looked  back  for 
some  one  to  rush  out  and  tax  them  for 
entering  town.    They  had  heard  of  it — 
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but  who  would  be  so  many  fools  as  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  more  toll  at  the 
garita  ?  I  watched  the  morning  and  noon 
and  night  of  that  great  day  for  Mexico, 
and  it  was  as  pathetic  as  humorous.  Those 
who  have  scoured  the  republic  with  a 
few  gross  of  photographic  plates,  or  some 
like  prey  of  the  local  tax-collector,  can 
realize  what  it  means  to  be  able  now  to 
enter  any  city  unharassed,  after  once  be- 
ing registrado  at  the  national  frontier. 

No  other  one  piece  of  legislation  has 
meant  so  much  for  Mexico;  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  Diaz.  It  has  been  the  vision 
of  a  generation.  No  revolution  since  the 
Reforma  but  has  had  for  a  chief  rallying- 
cry,  "Down  with  the  alcabalas!"  Yet 
any  government  which  had  dared  abolish 
them  would  have  been  overturned  in  a 
month.  It  means  coming  to  the  sane 
final  tax  on  lands  ;  therefore  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  enormous  uncultivated  hold- 
ings— distinctly  legislation  favorable  to 
the  poor  and  (temporarily)  unfavorable 
to  the  rich — and  it  would  have  meant  a 
revolution  wherever  there  was  a  wealthy 
hacendado.  Even  Diaz  dared  not  make 
this  tremendous  innovation  three  years 
ago.  This  "dictator"  is  a  rather  con- 
servative ruler.  Through  at  least  a  dec- 
ade he  has  waited  patiently  for  time  to 
ripen  to  this  change,  and  his  judgment  of 
season  is  approved  by  the  result.  These 
millions  of  revenue*  have  to  be  made  up. 
It  means  a  notable  stiffening  of  the  "  di- 
rect contribution";  but  though  business 
men  have  growled  at  paying  the  immedi- 
ate piper,  they  realize  that  the  enormous 
internal  development  which  is  inevitable 
under  the  new  dispensation  will  more 
than  repay  them. 

For  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  Mex- 
ico has  been  rich  by  not  much  else  than 
mines;  and  a  fantastic,  perilous  wealth  it 
is.  As  every  student  of  mining  countries 
knows,  the  life  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  ex- 
traordinary contrasts;  crazy  luxury  and 
insane  misery;  the  few  rich,  the  many 
poor;  the  carelessness  of  all  other  than 
money  standards  ;  the  looseness  which 
accompanies  any  form  of  gambling.  It 
is  a  glittering,  barbaric  life,  but  not  just 
what  the  soberest  patriot  would  wish  to 
befall  his  native  town. 

But  to-day — though  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  min- 

*  The  garita  of  the  capital  alone  produced  seven 
millions  a  year. 


eral  wealth  of  Mexico  has  been  exploited 
— mines  are  becoming  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Not  that  they  are  failing,  but 
that  other  industries  are  being  born. 
Commerce  growing  through  the  new  and 
costly  harbors  and  the  lavishly  subsidized 
railroads  ;  the  product  of  multiplying 
mills;  the  swift  new  development  of  agri- 
culture —  these  are  the  safer  bonanzas 
which  are  engaging  more  and  more  at- 
tention, not  only  from  Mexicans,  but  from 
the  increasing  army  of  foreign  investors. 
Cereals  are  already  a  heavy  factor  in  the 
national  output.  Cotton  is  foreordained 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  productions,  as  it  is 
already  the  chief  staple  of  manufacture. 
Coffee  is  just  now  the  shibboleth, and  great 
areas  are  being  planted.  In  1897  the  cof- 
fee crop  will  be  twice  what  it  was  in  1896, 
and  by  1899  it  will  have  doubled  again. 
Rubber — which  becomes  more  important 
every  year,  as  we  need  more  and  find  less 
— is  an  industry  barely  born  in  Mexico. 
There  are  but  two  plantations  of  over  5000 
trees;  yet  millions  of  acres  in  the  repub- 
lic are  as  perfectly  adapted  to  caout- 
chouc-culture as  the  most  favored  spots 
in  the  Amazonas  of  Peru.  The  enormous 
backbone  of  Mexico — the  2000-mile  north- 
central  plateau,  of  4000  to  8000  feet  ele- 
vation —  is  already  an  important  cereal 
country,  and  scientific  irrigation,  such  as 
we  have  in  California  and  Arizona,  will 
vastly  multiply  its  product.  Every  fruit 
grows  in  Mexico;  broadly  speaking,  no 
fruit  whatever  (except  strawberries)  has 
ever  been  really  cultivated  there.  I  have 
never  found  a  strictly  first-class  orange 
below  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  but  when 
the  grower  shall  learn  to  prune  and  culti- 
vate, there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may 
harvest.  If  culture  does  for  fruit  here 
what  it  has  done  elsewhere,  Mexico — so 
much  nearer  our  great  markets — is  like 
to  have  something  to  say  in  them,  to  the 
distinct  disadvantage  of  certain  remoter 
sources  of  present  supply. 

These  observations  are  sketchy,  but 
they  are  typical  indices  of  the  new  life  in 
the  northern  and  poorer  half  of  the  re- 
public. To  understand  broadly  all  the 
meaning  of  this  regeneration  one  must 
come  intelligently  to  the  palatial  city 
which  has  been  by  turns  Tenochtitlan,  the 
ancient  pueblo  of  the  Nahuatl  confeder- 
acy, the  gorgeous  capital  of  the  viceroys, 
and  (now)  the  model  of  a  nation  —  the 
head  and  heart  of  modern  Mexico. 
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HYGETA  IN  MANHATTAN. 


by  men ARD 

THAT  beautiful  Greek  myth  of  the  god- 
dess Hygeia  is  an  eloquent  prophecy 
of  the  character  and  functions  of  all  bodies 
like  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York.  Perfectly  or- 
ganized, intelligent,  wide-awake,  and  with 
genuinely  feminine  qualities,  she  is  ide- 
ally adapted  to  the  work  assigned  to  her 
doing.  Daughter  of  ^Esculapius,  father  of 
the  healing  art,  from  whom  she  received 
her  knowledge  of  herbs  and  mastery  of 
medicinal  and  surgical  science,  she  was 
lovingly  worshipped  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  other  cities.  The  Board  of  Health 
also  is  held  in  high  critical  esteem.  It 
includes  women,  other  than  stenographers 
and  type-writers,  among  its  co-laborers, 
and  develops  the  motherly  element  of 
humanity  in  all  its  members,  while  culti- 
vating the  close  observation,  keen  judg- 
ment, and  scientific  helpfulness  distin- 
guishing the  corps  of  Asclepiads  whose 
headquarters  are  in  the  Criminal  Court 
Building,  bridge  -  connected  with  the 
gloomy  Egyptian  edifice  so  sorrowfully 
known  as  the  Tombs,  or  City  Prison. 

New  York  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
exempt  from  epidemics  of  infectious  and 
contagious  disease.  Malarial  fever,  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  and  consumption  are  com- 
mon scourges;  yellow  fever  and  Asiatic 
cholera  are  not  unknown  afflictions.  The 
city  lost  more  than  five  hundred  inhab- 
itants from  yellow  fever  in  1702.  The 
first  quarantine  against  the  introduction 
of  small-pox  and  spotted  fever  was  estab- 
lished in  1737.  Dr.  Colden,  in  1742,  in 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever, 
recommended  sanitary  precautions, whose 
adoption  was  prolific  of  excellent  results, 
and  won  for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  Common  Council.  Multitudes  of 
physical  ailments,  with  imposing  Greek 
titles, aid  the  ordinary  morbific  complaints 
in  preventing  rapid  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  in  impairing  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  those  already  on  the  ground. 
Specific  febrile  (zymotic),  constitutional, 
nervous,  organic,  respiratory,  digestive, 
urinary,  and  developmental  diseases  dili- 
gently work  deadly  mischief.  Poisons — 
principally  alcoholic — accidents,  and  in- 
juries increased  the  mortality  to  40,175 
in  1888,  and  to  43,420  in  1895.'  Pneumo- 
nia and  phthisis  are  the  most  destructive 
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of  human  ills,  and  with  bronchitis  caused 
28.19  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  the  city  in 
1888,  and  28.79  per  cent,  of  deaths  from 
all  causes  within  the  previous  ten  years. 
Typhus  fever  rarely  occurs,  except  in  con- 
nection with  Hebrew  and  Italian  immi- 
grants. Leprosy  and  kindred  diseases, 
indigenous  to  hot  countries,  seldom  make 
their  appearance,  save  in  the  persons  of 
recent  arrivals. 

Experience  has  emphatically  taught 
the  lesson  that  "diseases  are  more  easily 
prevented  than  cured,  and  [that]  the  first 
step  to  their  prevention  is  the  discovery 
of  their  exciting  causes."  These  exciting 
causes  may  be  chemical  or  organic — 
chemical,  as  in  the  case  of  bad  smells 
from  fertilizer  or  oil  -  refining  factories 
and  gas-works,  or  of  poisonous  exhala- 
tions from  sewers,  decaying  animal  or 
vegetal  matter,  or  offensive  chemicals; 
organic,  such  as  the  specific  germs  of 
sickness,  so  abundant  in  the  earth  on 
which  we  tread,  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  the  foods  we  consume, 
the  moving  dust  and  innumerable  objects 
with  which  we  come  in  contact.  Like 
Milton's  angels,  "they  thicken  air,  dark- 
en heaven,  and  rule  this  lower  world." 
Alonzo  Gray  affirms  that  millions  of  them 
would  not  equal  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of 
sand,  and  "  yet  each  of  them  performs 
the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation, 
digestion,  and  locomotion."  Biologists 
say  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  protoplasmic  cells  which  make 
up  the  sum  of  animal  life  and  those  which 
compose  the  vegetable  world.  Whether 
these  germs  be  animal  or  vegetal,  or  of 
both  kinds,  is  not  always  clear.  Dr.  C.  F. 
Chandler  asserts  that  some  are  known  to 
be  animal  in  character,  others  vegetable. 
All  kinds  of  food  contain  them.  Any 
liquid  containing  animal  substance,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  soon  swarms  with  them. 
Hay  is  always  rich  in  bacilli.  Human 
beings  are  never  free  from  them.  They 
are  in  plants  and  living  bodies,  in  saliva, 
in  all  the  secretions;  crowd  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
skin,  the  bronchial  passages,  and  teem 
wherever  air,  water,  or  aliment  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  body,  externally  or 
internally.  All  consist  in  differing  pro- 
portions of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
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and  carbon.  All,  or  most,  draw  their  sus- 
tenance from  inorganic  materials. 

Nature  is  essentially  cannibal.  Dis- 
tributed through  the  dough,  yeast  plants 
— a  billion  of  which  may  be  bought  in  a 
single  yeast-cake  for  a  cent — feed  on  flour, 
salt,  and  water ;  and, after  the  baking, their 
remains  are  consumed  by  human  beings 
and  other  animals.  Like  fate  awaits  the 
yeasts  or  microbes  that  occasion  fermen- 
tation of  liquors.  Those  familiar  to  us 
under  the  name  of  moulds  ordinarily  es- 
cape it.  Whether  animal  or  vegetal,  the 
bacteria  abounding  in  nearly  all  waters 
attack  and  destroy  impurities  for  their 
own  nourishment,  and  in  turn  are  de- 
voured by  higher  organisms,  until  in  the 
form  of  fishes  they  become  nutritive  food 
for  the  human  family.  But  for  the  vo- 
racity with  which  the  mother  devours 
her  own  offspring,  one  bacterium,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  might  monopolize 
her  entire  domain.  Some  bacteria  are 
colorless,  others  iridescent,  others  phos- 
phorescent; and  all  may  be  useful — al- 
though the  usefulness  is  not  always  evi- 
dent— in  natural  economy. 

Whence  derive  these  beings  of  the  in- 
finitely little  their  origin  and  life?  Phys- 
iologists, like  Carpenter  and  Huxley,  con- 
clude that  organization  is  not  the  cause 
of  life,  but  that  life  is  the  cause  of  organ- 
ization— precedes  it,  fashions  it,  builds  it 
up.  "Only  like  can  beget  like.  Spon- 
taneous generation  is  a  chimera."  Con- 
ditions decide  the  species  of  all  germs, 
and  these  conditions  are  fixed  by  actual 
energy  working  with  seeming  intelligence 
to  purposed  ends.  Reproductive  formal 
ideas  are  in  the  supreme  force  which  or- 
ganizes them,  as  classified  or  unclassified. 
This  supreme  force,  R.  W.  Wright  con- 
tends, is  specified  in  Genesis,  i.  11  :  "  And 
God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed 
is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth/1  Correctly 
translated,  the  italicized  words  should 
read,  "whose  germinal  principle  of  life, 
each  in  itself  after  its  kind,  is  upon  the 
earth."  The  germ-ideas,  living  and  in- 
destructible, of  all  organisms,  animal  or 
vegetal — man  alone  excepted — are  in  the 
earth,  embody  themselves  wherever  the 
necessary  encircling  conditions  are  pres- 
ent, and  disembody  themselves  when  the 
needful  environment  ceases  to  be. 

It  is  with  the  germs  of  disease  that  hy- 
gienic science  is  mainly  concerned.  Bac- 


teria is  their  generic  designation.  Not  all 
bacteria,  however,  are  malignant.  Many, 
or  most,  are  benignant.  They  embrace 
"many  families  of  very  similar  physical 
structure,  but  endowed  with  very  differ- 
ent chemical  powers."  One  class  attacks 
nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  liberates 
the  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  ammonia; 
while  another  class  of  bacteria  determines 
the  conversion  of  carbonaceous  organic 
matter  and  ammonia  into  simple  organic 
bodies — carbonic  and  nitric  acids.  They 
cause  the  return,  through  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  of  dead  organic  matter 
to  the  atmosphere  and  to  water,  maintain 
the  equilibrium  between  living  nature 
and  dead  nature,  assure  the  same  compo- 
sition always  to  the  atmosphere,  and  im- 
part fertilizing  quality  to  water.  Pasteur 
claimed  that  their  presence  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  the  digestion  of  food,  as  well 
as  to  the  diseases  of  silk-worms  and  grape- 
vines. As  ferments,  they  change  the  juice 
of  the  grape  into  wine,  transform  cider 
into  vinegar,  sour  liquids  and  foods,  ripen 
cheese,  rot  timber,  and  putrefy  all  organic 
masses.  Much  is  known  of  their  func- 
tions, and  more  remains  to  be  known. 
Bacteria  morphologically,  or  in  respect  of 
shape,  may  be  the  same,  and  yet  in  action 
on  living  matter  so  different  that  while 
some  are  pernicious,  others  appear  to  be 
harmless. 

Not  only  is  the  fame  of  Pasteur  insepa- 
rably associated  with  the  germ  theory  of 
disease,  but  also  with  the  art  of  varying 
the  virulence  of  germs,  increasing  or  de- 
creasing it  at  will.  Attenuating  the  virus 
and  hypodermically  injecting  it — finding 
in  the  evil  its  own  remedy — he  gave  im- 
munity to  animals  so  treated.  These  not 
only  bore  with  little,  if  any,  inconven- 
ience strong  doses  of  attenuated  virus, 
but  powerful  doses  of  strong  virus,  that 
in  their  normal  condition  would  have 
proved  speedily  fatal.  His  methods  were 
soon  adopted  generally.  By  their  appli- 
cation in  France,  the  epidemics  of  carbun- 
cle that  emptied  stables  of  horses,  and  of 
cholera  that  swept  barn-yards  clear  of 
chickens,  soon  existed  only  in  the  memo- 
ries of  farmers.  Equal  service  was  ren- 
dered to  purveyors  of  sumptuary  supplies, 
and  owners  of  flocks  and  herds  in  danger 
of  decimation  from  anthrax  or  splenic 
fever,  by  his  system  of  preventive  vacci- 
nation. He  also  proved  that  in  the  hu- 
man body  living  germs  are  the  causes  of 
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transmissible  and  contagious  disease,  and 
that  the  injection  of  attenuated  virus  will 
give  immunity  against  such  disease,  and 
arrest  its  development  where  already  be- 
gun. This  is  the  secret  of  his  treatment 
of  hydrophobia.  The  perfecting*  of  his 
methods  is  reserved  to  the  future.  Bac- 
teriology is  still  in  sturdy  infancy.  It 
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knows  how,  by  isolation  and  disinfection, 
to  avert  contagion  and  to  stamp  out  epi- 
demics in  the  places  of  their  beginning. 
The  world  is  not  likely  to  suffer  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  from  devastating 
plagues.  Hygeia  is  under  obligations  to 
him  for  aseptic  and  antiseptic  treatments 
in  surgery.  The  purulent  infection  of 
sores,  erysipelas,  and  septicaemia,  which 
formerly  infested  hospitals,  has  practical- 
ly disappeared.  Puerperal  fever  is  now 
almost  unknown  to  obstetrics.  There  is 
no  one  in  the  world  to  whom  medical  sci- 
ence owes  more  than  to  Pasteur.  "His 
scientific  career  is  a  luminous  track  in  the 
profound  night  of  the  Mnfiniment  petit,' 
on  the  lowest  levels  of  being,  where  life 
originates."  Of  tender  heart,  he  was  the 
most  merciful  and  reasonable  of  vivisec- 
tionists.  The  salvation  of  human  health 
and  life  was  his  end  in  all  experiments. 
"Are  ye  not  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows  ?"  was  his  conclusive  reply  to 
cranky  critics. 

Haeckel  classes  bacteria  as  a  special 
group  with  the  zoomonera,  or  animal  de- 
velopments of  the  monera,  the  simplest 
discoverable  forms  of  life;  says  they  are 
nourished  by  the  acquisition  of  plasma 

*  For  the  diagrams  used  in  this  article  to  illus- 
trate the  appearance  of  bacilli  under  the  microscope 
we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  William  Wood 
and  Company. — Editor  Harper's  Magazine. 


from  other  organisms,  and  change  the 
elasticities  obtained  from  them  into  the 
living  power  of  warmth  and  mechanical 
motion.  Of  many  and  various  forms — 
globular  (e.  g.,  micrococcus),  rodlets  (e.  gf., 
bacillus),  filamentous,  curved,  spiral  (e.  g., 
spirillum),  or  exhibiting  peculiar  quiver- 
ing movements  (e.  g '. ,  vibr tones) — most  of 
them  are  so  minute  of  size  as  to  be  invisi- 
ble, except  under  a  very  powerful  magni- 
fying-glass,  and  many  even  then  only 
when  colored.  A  single  drop  of  putrid 
water  may  enclose  milliards  of  them.  All 
are  homogeneous  little  lumps  of  plasma, 
without  trace  of  sexual  organs,  and  in- 
crease simply  by  fission,  or  self-division. 
"Many  of  the  most  dangerous  illnesses" 
(cholera,  tubercular  diseases,  erysipelas, 
splenitis,  chicken  -  cholera,  and  swine- 
plague),  continues  the  German  philoso- 
pher, "are  produced  by  peculiar  species 
of  bacteria."  In  the  shortest  space  of 
time  these  minute  protista,  developing  in 
masses,  and  producing  a  peculiar  poison 
(ptomaine)  from  their  own  chemical  sub- 
stances— often  indicated,  as  in  putrid  meat, 
by  evil-smelling  gases — characteristically 
ruin  the  tissues  and  corrupt  the  fluids  of 
the  human  body,  and  thereby  cause  death. 
This  is  certain,  but  more  or  less  of  what  is 
affirmed  about  them  is  uncertain.  Sci- 
entists reason  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, and  in  so  doing  find  ample  scope 
for  the  play  of  imagination  and  the  trust- 
fulness of  faith.  The  bacterial  germs  of 
influenza,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  diph- 
theria, consumption,  tetanus,  glanders, 
splenic  fever,  and  septicaemia  (blood-poi- 
soning) have  been  identified;  those  of 
rabies,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and  ty- 
phus have  hitherto  eluded  the  complete 
knowledge  of  bacteriologists.  Any  one  of 
the  specific  bacteria  may  originate  a  thou- 
sand consecutive  generations,  of  which 
the  last  will  be  endowed  with  precisely 
the  same  properties  as  the  first.  The  bac- 
terium of  diphtheria  never  passes  into  that 
of  tuberculosis.  Of  all  and  every  one  the 
specific  an titoxine  neutralizes  its  own  poi- 
son. Thus,  in  one  cage  at  the  Willard 
Parker  Hospital  lay  a  dead  guinea-pig,  in- 
oculated with  diphtheritic  poison,  wThile 
its  companion,  inoculated  by  Dr.  Park 
with  the  same  poison  and  also  with  its 
correspondent  antitoxine,  seemed  to  be  a 
little  ragged-  and  under  the  weather,  but 
otherwise  in  cheerful  spirits  and  condi- 
tion. Dr.  Park  states  that  "some  bacteria, 
such  as  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  produce 
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in  the  organism  an  antitoxine;  others, 
such  as  typhoid  and  cholera,  produce  in 
the  blood  a  specific  bactericidal  substance, 
which  kills  the  disease  bacteria,  but  pro- 
duces no  effect  on  the  poison  already- 
elaborated;  and  probably  still  others  act 
in  still  different  ways,  and  tend  to  limit 
and  cure  diseases."  Others  of  the  less- 
known  bacteria,  in  passing  through  the 
successive  phases  of  life  history,  present 
differentiations  of  form  that  may  be  mis- 
taken for  generic  or  specific  characteris- 
tics. Spores  or  resting-cells  are  minute 
bacterial  granules  that  selfishly  appropri- 
ate all  the  protoplasm,  cover  themselves 
with  a  dense  envelope,  are  capable  of  im- 
mediate germination,  or  may  be  kept  for 
months  or  years,  during  which  they  pre- 
serve vitality,  being  very  resistant  to  de- 
siccation, heat,  and  cold.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  kill  the  spores  of  certain 
bacilli  by  cold,  or  by  a  temperature  of 
110°  C,  or  by  several  weeks1  immersion  in 
absolute  alcohol.  These  and  all  noxious 
bacteria  cause  specific  disease  where  their 
presence  is  constantly  detected,  and  with 
constant  malignant  disposition  toward 
tissues,  organs,  etc.,  when  they  can  be 
cultivated  in  nutrient  media  outside  the 
body,  and  when  inoculation  with  a  small 
amount  of  pure  cultivation  reproduces  the 
specific  disease  in  a  healthy  animal.  High 
condition  of  bodily  health  is  the  surest 
safeguard  against  these  insidious  foes. 
Fatigue  and  fasting  greatly  diminish  the 
power  of  resisting  them.  Normal  healthy 
tissues  are  always  effective  germicides. 

Hygeia's  assistants  long  since  discov- 
ered that  bacteria  multiply  in  milk  ex- 
posed to  germ -laden  air,  or  conveyed  in 
cans  previously  washed  in  contaminated 
water.  Typhoid  fever,  preceded  by  the 
"feeling  miserable,11  is  frequently  com- 
municated through  these  media.  The  ba- 
cillus causing  it  has  been  proved  to  sur- 
vive a  journey  of  nine  miles  in  closed 
water-pipes  and  a  freezing  of  four  days  in 
ice.  Bacilli  will  grow  slowly  in  an  ice- 
chest.  In  cheese  and  milk  bacilli  allied 
in  shape  to  diphtheritic  germs  but  desti- 
tute of  their  poisonous  quality  are  micro- 
scopically detected.  Germ  -  infested  and 
adulterated  milk,  with  Herodian  cruelty, 
brings  on  the  cholera  infantum,  so  fatal 
to  m  ultitudinous  little  ones  in  large  cities. 
Disease  is  frequently  caused  by  virulent 
bacteria  diffused  throughout  the  offensive 
materials  employed  in  many  trades.  The 
London  Lancet  shows  that  bread  contains 


many  kinds  of  living  bacteria,  and  infers 
that  many  unaccountable  disorders  may 
eventually  be  traced  to  their  agencv. 
Deadly  diphtheritic  bacilli  are  known  to 
pass  from  the  throats  and  lips  of  pupils 
in  public  schools  by  means  of  pencils  and 
sponges  used  by  infected  scholars,  and 
redistributed  every  day.  They  infect  fol- 
lowing users,  and  frequently  cause  epi- 
demics. The  perils  of  travel  by  rail  are 
multiplied  by  bacilli  exhaled  by  consump- 
tives, or  conveyed  to  cushions  and  bed- 
ding by  contact  with  the  skins  of  sufferers 
from  other  maladies. 

Hygienic  research  into  the  origins  of 
sicknesses,  to  be  of  the  highest  value,  must 
be  comprehensive  and  exhaustive.  As  the 
enemy  is  everywhere,  he  must  be  sought, 
assailed,  and  conquered  everywhere.  In 
water  is  one  of  his  favorite  lurking-places. 
Epidemics  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and 
sundry  other  scourges  are  not  infre- 
quently attributable  to  water  used  for 
cooking  and  drinking  purposes.  Patho- 
genists  trace  visitations  of  Asiatic  chol- 
era to  the  sacred  well  Zem-Zem  at  Mecca, 
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whose  water,  poisoned  by  innumerable 
bacteria,  infects  the  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims,  who  devoutly  drink  it,  and  whose 
homeward  route  is  marked  by  the  graves 
and  bones  of  those  who  die  on  the  way. 
From  them  the  pestilence  passes  on  to 
western  Europe,  and  thence  by  steam  and 
sail  to  the  United  States.  Hamburg  in 
1892  suffered  severely  from  cholera  in- 
duced by  using  the  water,  filtered  or  un- 
filtered.  of  the  sewage- laden  Elbe.  Dr. 
T.  Mitchell  Prudden  {Harper  s  Magazine, 
August,  1892)  lays  great  stress  on  the  dan- 
ger to  civic  health  latent  in  water  pumped 
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from  streams  or  reservoirs  contaminated 
by  the  discharges  of  communities  resident 
on  their  banks.  Freezing  does  not  purge 
it  wholly  from  the  disease  germs  intro- 
duced with  human  waste.  This  is  true 
particularly  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the 
most  fatal  of  sewage  germs.  Vegetable 
bacteria,  so  hardy  that  no  pressure  or  de- 
gree of  cold  can  extinguish  their  vitality, 
constitute  the  ice  flora,  and  after  release 
by  warmth  are  as  potent  for  good  or  ill 
as  before  they  were  ice-bound.  Snow 
contains  more  of  them  than  clear  ice. 
Innocent  when  the  ice  has  been  formed 
from  pure  water,  they  are  dangerous  if  it 
has  been  polluted  by  matter  from  the 
bodies  of  men  or  animals  afflicted  by  mal- 
adies. Distillation  of  such  water  through 
charcoal  niters  is  no  security  against  the 
peril,  but  rather  enhances  it,  because  the 
niters  are  too  often  breeding-places  of  the 
pest.  Some  bacteria  are  so  small  that  they 
will  pass  through  any  filter.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  bacteria  simply  as  bacteria,  but  as 
disease-producing  bacteria,  that  many  por- 
tions of  the  ice  flora  are  invested  with  prac- 
tical importance.  Neither  oxidation  nor 
sedimentation,  as  urged  by  belated  scien- 
tists and  unscrupulous  dealers,  can  justify 
the  use  or  sale  of  ice  cut  from  sewage-pol- 
luted waters,  whether  of  the  Hudson  or 
of  any  other  stream.  The  late  typhoid- 
fever  epidemic  with  its  grim  death-roll  at 
Elmira,  New  York,  is  ascribed  to  the  use 
of  water  and  ice  swarming  with  bacteria 
from  that  open  drain  the  Chemung  River. 

Professor  Chandler's  reports  on  the  hy- 
gienic properties  of  Hudson  River  water 
at  Albany  and  Troy  express  a  different 
opinion.  Spontaneous  purification  of  wa- 
ter, he  says,  goes  on  in  running  streams; 
vegetable  and  animal  life  assists  the  pro- 
cess; atmospheric  oxidation  may  com- 
plete it.  Chemical  tests  will  not  detect 
the  specific  poisons  of  zymotic  diseases  in 
water;  and  yet,  Dr.  Tidy  affirms,  wher- 
ever drinking  water  has  occasioned  out- 
breaks of  disease,  such  water  "  would  have 
been  unhesitatingly  condemned  on  an- 
alysis by  the  chemist,"  as  excessively 
charged  with  putrescent  organic  matter. 
The  bacteriologist  rather  than  the  chem- 
ist is  the  preferable  authority  on  all  ques- 
tions of  water-supply.  That  the  water  of 
certain  London  wells  has  disseminated 
cholera  poison  does  not  prove  that  Thames 
water  taken  from  the  river  above  London 
is  unwholesome;  for  visitations  of  chol- 
era in  London  and  elsewhere  have  been 


to  low  levels  in  proximity  to  tidal  rivers, 
densely  populated,  badly  sanitated,  and 
drawing  their  cooking  and  drinking  wa- 
ter from  wells  heavily  charged  with  ex- 
crementitious  matter  oozing  through  the 
gravelly  soil  from  the  surface  and  from 
the  local  tide  -  locked  sewers,  while  the 
people  in  the  same  districts  using  the 
Thames  water  were  almost  wholly  ex- 
empt. Like  remarks  apply  to  American 
cities,  and  not  least  forcefully  to  Man- 
hattan. 

Dr.  Koch  detected  the  comma  bacillus 
in  the  intestines  of  persons  who  had  died 
of  cholera  in  Egypt  and  at  Calcutta.  He 
also  discovered  it  in  East  Indian  tanks,  the 
filthy  waters  of  which  were  utilized  for 
all  domestic  purposes.  That  the  comma 
bacillus  was  the  cause  of  cholera  was  sub- 
sequently demonstrated  at  Lucknow  by 
the  experience  of  the  East  Lancashire 
regiment,  of  which  Company  E  escaped 
the  scourge  altogether,  while  the  other 
companies,  under  identical  conditions  of 
barracks,  food,  and  water-supply,  suffered 
severely.  All  the  water  was  pumped  from 
deep  wells,  germ-free,  into  filter  beds  whose 
sand  had  been  taken  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  below  the  city  at  a  point  ex- 
posed to  every  sort  of  contamination. 
This  sand  was  alive  with  cholera  bacilli, 
and  poisoned  the  water  seeping  through 
it.  The  cause  of  the  epidemic  was  ex- 
plained by  this  discovery,  but  not  the  im- 
munity of  Company  E.  The  cause  of  this 
also  was  made  plain  by  the  statement  of 
the  color-sergeant,  who  asserted  that  his 
Company  had  precisely  the  same  supply 
of  water  as  its  fellows,  and  that  he  ought 
to  know  the  fact,  because  he  boiled  the 
water  himself.  Boiling  the  water  had 
killed  the  germs,  and  completely  protect- 
ed the  users.  It  is  the  simplest  of  germi- 
cides. Electrolized  sea  -  water,  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
moist  steam,  and  the  actinic  rays  of  solar 
light  are  also  inclusible  in  the  list. 

Cholera  is  not  only  propagated  by 
germs  in  water,  but  also  by  microbes  in 
the  air.  Its  contagion  is  carried  from 
house  to  house  by  persons  and  soiled 
clothing.  From  whatever  source  it  may 
spring,  or  by  whatsoever  means  it  may 
spread,  anticholeraic  inoculation  is  the 
safest  and  best  means  of  estopping  its 
march.  This  is  signally  true  of  India. 
In  that  country  Dr.  Haffkine,  "  the  Jen- 
ner  of  India,1'  and  the  disciple  and  col- 
league of  Pasteur,  employed  a  weak  vi- 
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pus,  prepared  by  passing*  air  and  oxygen 
over  a  cultivation  of  the  cholera  bacilli 
at  a  high  temperature.  After  a  few  days 
he  inoculated  with  a  strong  virus,  arti- 
ficially rendered  highly  virulent.  Not 
a  single  injury  to  health  ensued  from 
42,445  inoculations.  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  immunity  from  the  disease 
resulted. 

The  water  of  lakes  and  reservoirs,  in 
the  warm  months,  is  often  fishy  in  taste 
and  unpleasant  in  odor,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  innumerable  microscopic  confer- 
void  plants  or  algae,  abounding  in  a  vol- 
atile odorous  principle,  and  soluble  to 
some  extent  in  water.  These,  however, 
do  not  perceptibly  affect  the  healthful- 
lness of  the  fluid.  Water  also  absorbs 
acid  and  sulphurous  gases,  and  dissolves 
mineral  and  organic  matters  in  the  form 
of  atmospheric  dust  that  is  precipitated 
by  falling  rains.  Ehrenberg  detected  320 
species  of  organic  forms  in  aerial  dust. 
Subsurface  impurities  from  limestones 
and  chalks,  coal  measures,  salt,  and  petro- 
leum, often  impart  objectionable  qualities 
to  water.  Organic  impurities  owe  their 
poison  to  noxious  bacteria.  Microscopic 
fungi,  looking  like  dust  upon  the  water, 
and  dense  slimy  strata  of  oscillatorice  in 
stagnant  pools,  are  no  less  deleterious. 
These  and  other  plants  give  an  oily  ap- 
pearance, greenish  or  brownish  color,  and 
repulsive  odor  to  water. 

Practical  acquaintance  with  menacing 
dangers  is  absolutely  essential  to  success- 
ful effort  to  ward  them  off,  and  even 
more  needful  to  counteract  them  when 
in  actual  operation.  Perfect  knowledge 
of  present  and  possible  ills  is  not  as  yet 
in  scientific  possession.  With  partial 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  occasions  of 
disease,  and  of  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing their  ravages — knowledge  not  always 
of  the  clearest,  but  still  invaluable — the 
members  of  the  New  Yorjc  Board  of 
Health,  through  collated  experiences, 
close  study,  and  elaborate  experiment, 
strive  to  attain  comprehension  of  entire 
truth  and  widest  practical  usefulness. 
The  Board  of  Health  consists  of  President 
(Charles  G.  Wilson)  and  Commissioner 
of  Health  (Dr.  George  B.  Fowler),  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor;  Health  Officer  of 
the  Port  (Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty),  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers (Theodore  Roosevelt),  are  ex  officio 
members.  A  secretary  with  thirteen 
clerks  and  employees,  and  an  attorney 


and  counsel  with  four  clerks,  give  effect 
to  legal  instructions  in  harmony  with 
the  sanitary  code  of  the  city.  The  Health 
Department,  under  these  officials,  is  di- 
vided into  two  bureaus,  of  which  the 
Sanitary  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  C.  F. 
Roberts,  who  as  superintendent  enforces 
the  sanitary  code,  and  all  laws  relating 
to  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  The 
bureau  itself  works  in  four  divisions — 
that  of  contagious  diseases  and  special 
medical  sanitary  inspection  (Dr.  C.  S. 
Benedict)  ;  of  pathology,  bacteriology, 
and  disinfection  (Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs) ;  sani- 
tary inspection  (Alfred  Lucas) ;  offensive 
trades,  and  food  inspection,  including 
chemistry  (E.  W.  Martin).  One  hundred 
and  eighty — more  or  less — subordinates 
discharge  the  duties  of  clerks,  sanitary 
and  medical  inspectors,  chemists,  and  dis- 
infectors;  inspectors  of  milk,  fish,  fruit, 
meat,  tea  and  coffee,  offensive  trades,  con- 
tagious diseases,  vaccination,  and  virus. 

The  second  bureau  is  that  of  Records, 
to  which,  under  a  medical  registrar  (Dr. 
R.  S.  Tracy)  with  twelve  employees,  is 
intrusted  the  registration  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  the  grant  of  burial 
permits,  the  study  of  topographic  causes 
of  sickness,  the  circumstances  of  unusual 
deaths,  and  the  classification  and  filing 
of  vital  statistics  in  two  forms — viz.,  by 
name,  street,  etc.,  and  also  by  specific 
disease. 

Ten  honorary  consulting  officials  of 
commanding  professional  eminence  lend 
their  aid  in  matters  requiring  expert  ac- 
quaintance with  hygiene,  pathology,  me- 
teorology, sanitary  engineering,  veterina- 
ry science,  and  dermatology.  The  River- 
side Hospital,  on  North  Brother  Island,  for 
the  care  of  contagious  patients,  is  super- 
vised by  resident  physicians,  assisted  by 
thirty-seven  nurses  and  employees;  the 
Willard  Parker  and  Reception  hospitals, 
at  the  foot  of  East  Sixteenth  Street,  are 
in  charge  of  two  resident  physicians 
with  thirty-one  employees;  the  steamboat 
Franklin  Edson,  in  service  of  the  Health 
Department,  is  manned  by  captain  and 
crew  of  five  members,  and  the  Floating 
Hospital  by  captain  and  engineer. 

Such  is  the  organization  and  such  the 
army  chosen  by  American  metropolitans 
for  self-protection  against  assaults  on  pub- 
lic health  and  happiness  by  countless  le- 
gions of  enemies,  visible  and  invisible. 
Let  us  watch  the  whole  in  counsel  and 
action.    The  interests  of  the  civic  and 
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national  public  are  deeply  involved.  Mod- 
ern municipal  government  is  everywhere 
exalting  the  bacteriologist  and  sanitary 
inspector,  fostering  the  kindergarten  and 
the  technical  school,  and  paying  anxious 
heed  to  the  housing  of  the  people.  San- 
itary inspection  is  of  dwellings,  trades 
buildings,  conductors  of  gas,  steam,  and 
water,  external  conditions  of  healthfull- 
ness, plumbing,  drainage,  light,  ventila- 
tion, and  domestic  conveniences.  That  it 
may  be  well  done  plenary  powers  should 
be  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Health  as 
a  separate  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. Inspectors  should  be  independent  of 
party  politics,  and  with  qualifications  as- 
certained by  rigorous  examination.  Skilled 
servitors  are  in  imperative  demand.  The 
substitution  of  model  domiciles  for  slum 
tenements  is  a  humanitarian  and  patriotic 
necessity.  The  slum  tenement  is  too  fre- 
quently a  darkened,  malodorous,  unwhole- 
some sty,  incapable  of  improvement,  and 
worthy  only  of  demolition. 

The  labors  of  regular  sanitary  inspec- 
tion cover  not  only  infected  but  non-in- 
fected districts.  They  are  supplemented 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
by  those  of  a  special  medical  corps,  who 
visit  every  tenement-house,  and  especially 
in  the  poorer  and  more  crowded  sections — 
where  human  beings  are  thicker  than  on 
any  other  spots  of  similar  size  upon  the 
earth — prescribe  for  the  helpless  sick,  im- 
part needful  ad  vice, distribute  printed  rules 
for  the  care  of  infants,  and  cause  all  un- 
sanitary conditions  to  be  corrected.  Fig- 
ures impress  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  this  work  is  ordinarily  per- 
formed. More  public  hospital  accommo- 
dation should  add  to  its  benefits.  The 
city  has,  or  lately  had,  10,245  beds  in  hos- 
pitals, of  which  only  4861  are  in  munici- 
pal charity  institutions.  It  provides  about 
3.30  beds  to  every  thousand  of  the  pop- 
ulation; London  has  7.59;  Paris,  9.83; 
Stuttgart,  11;  Naples,  12;  Rome,  18 — the 
percentage  rising  in  proportion  to  the 
poverty  of  the  citizens. 

Selection  and  appointment  of  officials 
to  positions  of  honor  and  emolument  may 
not  altogether  escape  the  taint  of  political 
partisanship,  but,  nevertheless,  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  public  policy  out- 
weigh the  exigencies  of  party.  Few  know 
or  care  to  know  what  the  political  affin- 
ities of  Chandler,  Prudden,  Biggs,  or  any 
other  expert  may  be,  but  all  feel  concern- 
ed in  the  question  of  professional  merit 


and  scientific  acquisition.  Hygeia  in  New 
York  chooses  of  the  best  for  the  brain 
and  sinew  of  her  Health  Department. 

The  disinfecting  corps  of  twenty-six 
men,  in  charge  of  a  medical  man  as  dis- 
infector-in-chief,  is,  like  the  disinfecting 
plant  in  East  Sixteenth  Street,  one  of  the 
most  excellent  in  the  country.  To  each 
of  fifteen  districts  into  which  the  city  is 
divided  is  assigned  a  disinfector,  whose 
duty  it  is,  when  possible,  to  fumigate  and 
disinfect,  by  means  of  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  every  1000 
feet  of  cubic  air  space,  all  premises  where 
contagious  diseases  have  been  reported, 
and  to  give  verbal  and  printed  instruc- 
tions for  further  action  if  required.  All 
textile  fabrics  from  the  defiled  premises 
are  sent  in  departmental  vehicles  to  the 
East  Sixteenth  Street  station,  there,  by 
heating  in  an  oven  with  dry  heat  and 
steam  alternately  for  three  hours,  to  be 
rendered  innocuous,  and  then  returned 
without  cost  to  the  owner,  excepting  such 
as  are  worthless  or  past  redemption,  and 
therefore  doomed  to  the  crematory.  The 
sick  of  contagious  complaints  are  removed 
by  order  of  the  diagnosticians  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  there  subjected  to  secondary 
bacteriological  diagnosis.  The  dead  are 
carried  to  the  Morgue  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment. Nothing  excels  the  tenderness 
and  care  with  which  the  sick,  and  mark- 
edly the  children,  are  handled  by  uni- 
formed attendants,  nurses,  and  doctors  at 
the  reception  and  other  hospitals,  nor  the 
skill  with  which  surgical  manipulation  is 
conducted,  measures  adopted  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  germs,  and  to  secure 
proper  temperature,  pure  air,  and  utter 
cleanliness.  Where  two  contagious  dis- 
eases— e.  g.,  measles  and  diphtheria — meet 
in  the  same  person,  he  or  she  is  sent  by 
the  diagnostician  to  the  Reception  Hos- 
pital, and  from  thence  to  North  Brother 
Island, where  excellent  accommodation  is 
provided.  The  Willard  Parker  Hospital 
and  its  annex  are  reserved  for  non-com- 
plicated cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  diagnosed  previously  at  the  places 
whence  they  w7ere  reported.  Syphilitic 
patients  are  consigned  to  the  Charity 
Hospital.  Minute  and  comprehensive  in- 
structions on  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  disinfection  are  issued  in  circulars  by 
the  Health  Department,  and  the  reasons 
therefor  made  plain.  All  things  with 
which  families  come  into  contact  are 
comprised.     The  preparation  of  deodor- 
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ants  and  the  sterilization  of 
milk  for  feeding  infants  are 
matters  of  which  full  infor- 
mation is  published. 

Diagnostician  research  is 
curious,  attractive,  and  pivot- 
al. It  deals  chiefly  with  diph- 
theria, one  of  the  most  dread- 
ed of  germ  diseases.  Bacte- 
riological investigation  of  its 
causes  is  careful  and  exhaust- 
ive, and  diagnosis  as  thorough 
as  skill  and  science  can  make 
it.  Dr.  W.  H.  Park,  the  special 
inspector,  in  common  with 
leading  foreign  and  domestic 
investigators,  finds  that  prac- 
tical differentiation  of  false 
from  true  diphtheria  is  of 
great  sanitary  importance. 
Mistake  is  easy,  and  frequent 
among  medical  practitioners. 
During  the  year  1894  at  least 
one-third  of  the  4874  cases  of 
diphtheria  reported  to  the 
board  were  found  to  be  of 
other  character.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  ba- 
cillus— so  called  from  its  dis- 
coverers— in  the  upper  air  pas- 
sages is  proof  of  mortal  peril 
and  possible  infection.  To 
neutralize  the  first  by  inocu- 
lation and  prevent  the  second 
by  disinfection,  an  elaborate 
system  is  established  through- 
out the  city.  At  about  sixty 
depots — mainly  in  drug-stores 
— culture-tubes,  swabs,  printed  blank  re- 
ports, and  instructions  for  inoculation  can 
be  obtained  without  charge  by  physicians. 
The  tube,  about  four  inches  long  and  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  partly 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  calf  or  sheep  serum 
and  nutrient  beef  broth,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-third  of  the  latter  to  two-thirds  of 
the  former,  with  one  per  cent,  of  glucose 
added.  This  is  the  LoeffLer  blood-serum 
mixture.  The  whole  is  sterilized  by  heat, 
and  when  solidified  and  protected  by  cot- 
ton plugs  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  will 
keep  for  months.  The  swab  is  a  thin  steel 
rod,  six  inches  long,  sterilized,  with  absorb- 
ent cotton  attached  to  one  end.  Diphtheria 
antitoxine  of  high  efficiency  may  also  be 
purchased  or  obtained  free  at  the  same 
depots.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  each 
day  the  tubes  employed  are  collected,  and 
the  entire  culture  outfits  returned  to  the 


CULTURE  OF  TUBEUCLE 
BACILLUS  UPON 
GLYCERINE  AGAR. 


station  from  which  they  were 
issued. 

In  the  application  of  the 
culture  outfit  each  doctor 
rubs  the  swab  against  the  in- 
fected membrane,  then  inserts 
it  into  the  blood-serum  tube, 
and  rubs  it  back  and  forth 
a  number  of  times  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  serum, 
but  without  breaking  through 
it.  This  is,  technically,  the 
culture.  The  culture  tubes, 
inoculated  as  described,  and 
deposited  in  an  incubator  at 
37°  C. — the  body  temperature 
— are  kept  there  for  twelve 
hours.  Then,  on  inspection, 
the  surface  of  the  blood  serum 
is  seen  to  be  dotted  with  very 
numerous  colonies  of  bacte- 
ria. Part  of  these  are  trans- 
ferred on  a  platinum  needle 
to  a  tiny  drop  of  water,  placed 
on  a  clean  cover-glass  and 
smeared  over  its  face.  The 
bacteria  on  the  glass  dry  in 
the  air.  Next  the  cover-glass 
is  passed  quickly  three  times 
through  the  flame  of  a  Bun- 
sen  burner  or  alcohol-lamp, 
covered  with  a  few  drops  of 
Loeffler1s  solution  of  alka- 
line methyl  blue,  left  without 
heating  for  ten  minutes,  then 
rinsed  on3  in  clean  water, dried, 
and  mounted  in  balsam.  Seen 
through  the  one-twelfth  oil- 
immersion  lens  is  either  an  enormous 
number  of  characteristic  Klebs-Loeffler 
bacilli  with  a  moderate  number  of  cocci, 
or  a  pure  culture  of  cocci,  mostly  in  pairs 
or  short  chains.  Other  and  different  ba- 
cilli sometimes  appear.  Immediate  diag- 
nosis by  direct  microscopic  examination  of 
matter  exuded,  from  infected  membranes 
may  in  some  instances  be  of  great  value, 
but  is  not  a  method  suitable  for  general 
use.  Repeated  cultures  of  bacteria  taken 
from  the  throats  of  convalescents  show 
that  they  remain  in  the  secretions  from 
three  days  to  three  weeks  after  the  patient 
is  apparently  well.  Not  until  they  have 
vanished  is  disinfection  performed. 

The  Loeffler  bacilli  occur  singly,  in 
pairs,  or  in  chains;  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  shape,  and  are  readily  stained.  Mul- 
tiplying quickly,  one  may  produce,  by 
self-division,  about  thirty  millions  in  the 
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course  of  twenty  -  four 
hours.  Pearl-gray  points 
on  the  blood  serum  grow 
into  colonies  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  in  the 
space  of  forty-eight  hours. 
Edges  of  colonies  show 
sprouting  bacilli,  some  of 
which  when  dried  retain 
vitality  for  five  months. 
Diphtheritic  cultures  in 
flasks  containing  bouillon 
cause  the  latter  to  present 
a  turbid  appearance;  cul- 
tures of  tuberculosis  cre- 
ate a  dense  wavy  pellicle 
on  the  surface. 

Guinea-pigs,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  rabbits,  the 
Board  of  Health  has  nu- 
merous collections,  fur- 
nish the  media  through 
which  may  be  determined 
with  certainty  the  viru- 
lence of  bacilli.  Hygien- 
ists  prize  the  lively,  amus- 
ing little  animals  as  valu- 
able adjuncts  in  the  arrest  and  prevention 
of  disease.  They,  when  about  half  grown, 
receive,  by  subcutaneous  inoculation,  al- 
kaline glucose  broth  cultures  of  forty- 
eight  hours1  growth.    The  amount  inject- 
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ed  varies  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight  of  the  an- 
imal inoculated.  When  the  bacilli  are 
virulent,  this  quantity  causes  death  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Much  of  the  work 
done  in  the  laboratory  is 
of  routine  character;  not 
a  little  of  this  work,  how- 
ever, is  original.  It  is  pur- 
sued with  an  assiduity,  pa- 
tience, exhausti veness  of 
comparison,  and  closeness 
of  logic  that  cannot  but 
yield  trustworthy  results. 

Diphtheria  antitoxine, 
injected  with  excellent  ef- 
fect in  hospitals  and  the 
homes  of  patients,  is  de- 
rived from  animals  inoc- 
ulated with  the  poison  gen- 
erated by  the  diphtheria 
bacillus.  Its  action  on  the 
blood,  chemically,  is  like 
that  of  the  substances  cre- 
ated in  illness — as  in  scar- 
let fever  and  small-pox — 
which  render  an  individ- 
ual insusceptible  to  a  sec- 
ond attack  of  the  same 
disorder.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  blood  of  animals,  most- 
lv    horses,  rendered  im- 
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COLONIES  OF  SPIRILLUM  CHOLERJE  ASIATICS. 

Magnified  one  hundred  diameters. 

mune  against  diphtheria  bacilli  through 
repeated  injections  of  their  toxin es.  These 
"  toxin  es  are  the  poisonous  chemical  com- 
pounds produced  and  set  free  by  the 
growth  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli,"  the 
most  virulent  of  which  are  selected  for 
this  purpose.  After  testing  the  strength 
of  the  toxines  on  guinea-pigs,  the  bou- 
illon containing  the  toxines  is  injected 
into  horses  and  other  animals.  Of  the 
horses  subjected  to  this  process  there  are 
more  than  forty,  whose  health  and  com- 
fort are  sedulously  cared  for  by  trained 
veterinarians,  in  the  stables  at  No.  154 
East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Health  Department.  Into  each  of 
them  about  ten  drops  of  the  toxine  are 
injected.  After  reaction  against  the  in- 
jurious effect,  the  doses  of  toxine  are  in- 
creased in  size  and  frequency,  until,  in 
less  than  five  months,  the  less  sensitive 
horses  will  receive  doses  a  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  first,  without  showing 
any  local  or  constitutional  symptoms  of 
serious  disturbance.  They  are  then  said 
to  be  immunized.  When  from  4000  to 
6000  drops  have  thus  been  introduced,  the 
horse's  blood  holds  an ti toxine  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  healing  purposes.  The 
blood  is  drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  by 
means  of  a  canula  into  sterilized  flasks, 
with  capacity  of  from  one  to  four  pints. 
The  horses  themselves  seem  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  operation.  From  two  to 
four  days'  storage  in  an  ice-chest  suffices 
for  the  squeezing  out  of  the  serum  from 
the  clot.    In  this  serum  is  the  dissolved 


antitoxine,  which  lias  the  power  of  neu- 
tralizing the  poison  secreted  by  the  spe- 
cial bacillus  of  diphtheria.  Different 
methods  ascertain  its  strength.  A  small 
quantity  of  it  is  enough  to  save  life  if  in- 
jected some  hours  before  diphtheria  poi- 
son is  introduced.  If  injected  within 
t  wenty-four  hours  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  complaint,  recovery  is  remarkably 
rapid;  if  toward  the  end  of  its  course, 
little  or  no  improvement  follows.  Not- 
withstanding negligence  and  delay,  the 
mortality  in  children's  hospitals  has  been 
reduced  from  about  55  to  12,  and  even  8, 
per  cent. — an  achievement  without  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  medicine.  The 
amount  of  antitoxine  required  for  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  diphtheria  is  from 
1000  to  3000  units,  according  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  case.  The  price  of  the  rem- 
edy, as  sold  by  the  Health  Department,  is 
$1  50  per  1500  antitoxine  units. 

Vital  statistics  adduce  the  measure  by 
which  the  remedial  value  of  antitoxine 
may  be  estimated.  Out  of  5611  cases  of 
suspected  diphtheria  studied  by  Dr.  Park 
and  Inspector  A.  L.  Beebe  from  May  4, 
1893  (bacteriological  diagnosis  beginning 
on  May  6),  to  May  4,  1894,  3255,  or  about 
58  per  cent.,  were  proved  to  be  of  true 
diphtheria.  These  were  of  ages  between 
three  weeks  and  seventy  years.  Forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  those  under  four  years- 
of  age  died.  Paralysis  of  the  heart,  or 
of  respiration,  extending  to  the  whole 
body,  extinguished  all  vitality.  False 
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diphtheria  is  usually  due  to  bacteria 
(streptococci)  in  the  throats  of  healthy 
persons,  which  cause  inflammation  when 
the  mucous  membrane  is  attacked  by  cold 
or  other  deleterious  forces.  Nettle-rash 
(urticaria)  and  insignificant  needle  ab- 
scesses are  the  only  inconveniences  that 
follow  antitoxine  inoculation  of  healthy 
persons.     Inspector  Beebe,  reporting  on 


applied,  but  dependent  for  success  on  the 
perfection  of  detail  with  which  they  are 
carried  out.  These  means  are  the  isola- 
tion of  the  ailing  and  of  those  previously 
exposed  to  contagion,  and  the  thorough 
disinfection  of  all  contaminated  rooms 
and  materials. 

Nor  is  modern  hygiene  less  successful 
in  opposition  to  cholera  of  Asiatic  type, 
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the  rise  and  fall  of  diphtheria  and  croup 
in  New  York  from  October  7,  1894,  when 
antitoxine  was  first  used,  to  October  6, 
1895,  and  comparing  this  period  with  that 
between  October  8,  1893,  and  October  6, 
1894,  expresses  them  in  figures  as  follows: 

1893-4.  1894-5. 

Total  cases   8978  9379 

"     deaths   3073  2125 

Average  of  fatal  cases   34  23  %        22.66  % 

The  death  rate  of  cases  in  1891-4,  in- 
clusive, was  34.66  per  cent. ;  in  1895  it  was 
19.43  per  cent. — showing  a  decrease  of 
15.23  per  cent.,  and  the  corresponding 
power  of  the  new  treatment. 

In  the  prosecution  of  its  prophylactic 
and  curative  mission  the  Health  Depart- 
ment restrains  threatened  epidemics  of 
typhus  fever  by  means  simple  and  easily 


whether  indigenous  or  intrusive.  In 
other  forms  it  is  not  due  to  the  comma 
bacillus  or  spirillum  of  cholera  Asiatica. 
The  latter  may  be  diffused  by  garbage, 
rags,  old  iron,  bottles,  and  other  refuse. 
In  treating  it,  part  of  the  discharges  from 
a  sufferer  are  committed  to  a  sterilized 
bottle,  and  reported  on  by  the  bacteriolo- 
gists of  the  board.  After  diagnosis  the  pa- 
tient is  transferred  to  a  reception  hospital, 
and  his  former  en  vironment,  together  with 
the  ambulance  and  its  furnishings,  disin- 
fected by  fumigation  and  strong  antisep- 
tic solutions.  In  1884  the  study  of  epi- 
demic cholera  by  Dr.  Robert  Koch  elicited 
the  facts  that  the  cholera  spirillum  in  the 
intestinal  discharges  of  patients  is  never 
found  in  any  other  disease,  that  it  may 
be  cultivated  in  various  substances  out- 
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side  of  the  living  body,  and  that  its  bio- 
logical characteristics  differentiate  it  with 
certainty  from  all  other  micro-organisms. 
Further  studies  by  scientists,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  suggested  means  for  exclud- 
ing the  pestilence  from  the  city.  The 
task  is  all  the  more  feasible  in  view  of 
the  alleged  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  one 
whose  germs  travel  through  the  air,  but 
must  actually  enter  the  body  through  the 
mouth.  Cleanliness  in  this  case,  if  not 
next  to  godliness,  is  neighbor  to  health- 
fulness.  Isolation  and  disinfection  are 
pretty  certain  to  assure  the  latter.  Broom, 
pail,  and  scrubbing-brush,  with  antiseptic 
solutions,  are  among  the  humble  weapons 
with  which  our  hygienic  army  combats 
the  assailant.  Imitation  of  and  improve- 
ment upon  the  measures  of  Koch  and 
Haffkine  are  obligatory  upon  and  will  be 
accomplished  by  Hygeia  in  Manhattan 
should  events  demand  it. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  visibly  tri- 
umphant in  antagonism  to  another  com- 
plaint— a  thousandfold  more  to  be  feared 
by  its  clients  than  cholera.  It  is  con- 
sumption. In  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
folk  from  over  seventy  diverse  nations 


that  compose  the  nearly  two-millioned 
citizenship  of  the  American  metropolis, 
the  Jews  number  more  than  one-eighth. 
Less  than  Gentile  immigrants  or  native- 
born  do  they  suffer  from  the  bane  of  con- 
sumption or  tuberculosis.  Comparative 
exemption  follows  from  their  custom  of 
killing  and  examining  animals  by  profes- 
sional and  licensed  slaughterers.  Flesh 
infested  by  disease  germs  is  repudiated  as 
unclean,  and  only  that  whose  blood  and 
viscera  are  free  from  them  is  accounted 
kosher,  or  clean,  and  allowed  to  enter 
into  family  use. 

Although  the  most  common  and  fatal 
of  diseases,  over  6000  deaths  being  due  to 
it  in  1892,  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has 
come  under  the  official  sanitary  surveil- 
lance of  the  Board  of  Health.  More 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  would  be  re- 
ported were  it  not  that  policies  issued 
by  industrial  companies  —  a  single  city 
company  issuing  about  400,000 — are  viti- 
ated wholly  or  in  part  if  the  word  tuber- 
culosis appear  in  the  death  certificate. 
Consumption  is  at  once  communicable 
and  preventable.  Pathologists  state  that 
it  may  affect  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the 
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body.  When  it  attacks  the  lungs  it  is 
known  by  the  qualifying  name  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  In  this  form  it  causes 
about  one-fourth  of  all  deaths  occurring 
in  the  human  family.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  adult  population  is,  at 
some  period  in  life,  injured  by  it.  The 
germ — tubercle  bacillus — is  the  cause,  and 
the  sole  cause,  of  tuberculosis.  These 
germs,  finding  their  way  through  the 
mouth  into  the  body,  multiply  there,  if 
favoring  circumstances  exist,  and  produce 
new  growths  or  tubercles,  which  tend  to 
soften.  Discharges  from  these  softened 
nodules,  containing  living  germs,  are 
thrown  off  from  the  body.  Expectora- 
tion in  pulmonary  consumption  expels 
enormous  quantities — many  millions  of 
them  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Their  power  of  mischief,  even  when  thor- 
oughly dried,  may  remain  unimpaired  for 
long  periods.  Tuberculosis  cannot  hap- 
pen except  through  direct  communication 
with  some  individual  or  animal  afflicted 
by  that  disorder. 

Meat  and  milk  of  tubercular  cattle  are 
prolific  sources  of  the  evil.  Consumption 
is  most  frequently  brought  on  by  breath- 
ing air  in  which  the  germs  are  suspended 
as  dust.    The  breath  and  moist  sputum 


of  tubercular  patients  are  not  perilous,  be- 
cause the  germs  are  not  dislodged  from 
moist  surfaces  by  currents  of  air.  One 
cubic  centimetre  of  sputum  is  said  to  en- 
close from  ten  thousand  to  nine  hundred 
thousand  bacilli,  and  four  billions  of  them 
may  be  thrown  out  of  the  mouth  in  a 
single  day.  Methods  of  preventing  in- 
fection include  deposit  of  disinfecting 
fluid  in  domestic  cuspidors  used  by  pa- 
tients, pocket  paper  cuspidors  for  patients 
when  not  at  home,  and  paper  napkins  to 
be  burnt  after  use.  Pathogenists  would 
prohibit,  as  the  New  Jersey  legal  code  is 
said  to  do,  the  common  practice  of  kissing, 
lest  this  token  of  affection  should  spread 
contagion.  For  like  reason,  individual 
communion  cups  are  used  by  fastidious 
churches.  Nowhere  should  the  sputum 
be  ejected  where  it  may  dry,  and  in  pow- 
dered form  mingle  with  atmospheric  dust, 
and  thus  become  new  centres  of  disease. 
The  ruling  entity  of  zymotic  or  germ 
sickness  is  the  microbe — lurking  in  all 
dark,  mouldy,  and  unclean  places.  Its 
quickest  destroyer  is  the  sunbeam,  aided 
by  currents  of  fresh,  pure  air. 

Circulars  printed  in  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  Judisch  Deutsch  disseminate 
these  informatory  items,  together  with  ap- 
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propriate  instructions,  among-  the  com- 
monalty. The  Health  Board  also  requires 
hospitals,  and  requests  private  physicians, 
to  report  the  name,  sex,  age,  and  address 
of  every  tuberculous  person  within  seven 
days  from  the  time  such  person  comes  un- 
der observation  ;  orders  special  medical 
sanitary  inspectors  to  investigate  cases 
reported,  but  without  interference  with 
regular  physicians,  and  to  submit  speci- 


mens of  the  sputa  in  doubtful  instances 
for  bacteriological  diagnostication.  It 
supplies  bottles  for  the  collection  of  such 
sputa,  and  blank  forms  for  report,  with- 
out charge,  at  the  depositories  where 
culture  outfits  are  distributed.  It  urges 
hospital  authorities  to  set  aside  proper 
wards  for  treatment  of  the  disease,  recom- 
mends acquisition  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities   and  Correction  of  a  con- 
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sumptive  hospital,  and  the  provision  of 
cuspidors  for  public  and  factory  build- 
ings. Its  war  on  consumptive  exuviae 
is  perpetual.  Deaths  from  tuberculosis 
decrease  annually. 

The  Health  Department  is  more  than  a 
match  for  small-pox,  which  prior  to  1877 
was  one  of  the  worst  contagions  in  re- 
spect of  numbers  and  mortality.  Its 
death-rate  in  1875  was  122.55  per  100,000 
people;  in  1884,  zero.  Since  then  it  has 
oscillated  between  the  extremes  of  6.43 
and  .06.  Inspectors  of  vaccination  have 
reduced  the  number  of  scarred  faces  for- 
merly seen  in  the  streets,  and  would  re- 
duce it  still  further  if  vaccination  were 
compulsory.  Revaccination,  after  a  term 
of  from  five  to  ten  years,  seems  to  bestow 
absolute  protection.  The  pure,  carefully 
selected  bovine  virus,  liquid  or  otherwise, 
produced  in  the  vaccine  laboratory  of  the 
department  is  used  exclusively,  and  its  sur- 
plus sold  to  applicants  at  a  fixed  price — 
realizing  $3879  in  1892.  A  new  needle 
wTith  freshly  charged  quill  for  each  is  used 
for  every  operation,  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  infection  or  blood  contamination. 
Primary  vaccinations  are  examined  and 
reported  on  by  colleagues  of  the  operators. 
The  cost  of  each  case  to  the  department  is 
eleven  and  a  half  cents;  to  the  subject  or 
parents, nothing.  No  pupil  can  legally  at- 
tend a  public  school,  nor  any  teacher  be 
employed  therein,  who  has  not  been  vac- 
cinated. All  must  present  certificates  of 
vaccination  by  medicos  in  good  standing. 

Our  hygienic  army  diligently  corrects, 
as  lies  in  its  power,  all  unsanitary  condi- 
tions within  the  field  of  its  operation. 
These  unsanitary  conditions  are  unques- 
tionably responsible  for  much  of  suscep- 
tibility to  disease.  They  derange  the 
physical  system  by  the  introduction  of 
poisonous  substances,  and  thus  create  the 
abnormal  conditions  in  which  pestiferous 
germs  work  out  deathful  issues.  There- 
fore the  forceful  vacation  of  dwellings 
and  cellars  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
limitation  to  the  crowding  of  domiciles 
by  inmates,  and  effort  to  supply  each  with 
pure  air  in  the  proportion  of  200  cubic 
feet  to  a  child  and  400  to  an  adult,  pure 
water  to  drink,  and  pure  unadulterated 
food,  attainable  in  sufficient  quantities  by 
purchase.  The  lodging-house,  unless 
lighted,  ventilated,  and  sanitated  proper- 
ly, is  a  bete  noire.  Defective  sewers,  canals, 
bridges,  docks,  streets,  private  and  public 
buildings  endangering  life  or  health, 
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are  scarcely  less  objectionable,  and  receive 
critical  condemnation.  All, as  dangerous, 
are  nuisances;  so,  legally,  is  anything 
that  interferes  with  the  proper  enjoyment 
of  human  existence.  Slaughter-houses 
for  quadrupeds  and  chickens,  of  which 
there  are  from  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the 
city,  would  be  pestilent  nuisances  were  it 
not  that  the  Board  of  Health  sees  to  it 
that  all  offal,  blood,  refuse,  and  other  of- 
fensive matters  are  promptly  removed, 
and  the  premises  cleansed  and  deodorized. 
The  Health  Board  solicitously  supervises 
stables  for  more  than  60,000  horses  and 
cows,  and  also  the  health  of  their  occu- 
pants; has  abolished  the  sidewalk  ma- 
nure-pit, and  regulates  the  daily  disposi- 
tion of  500  tons  of  manure. 

Bad  smells,  to  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  hygienic  corps,  aggravate  the  dan- 
gers coming  from  another  source,  and  one 
that  is  indispensable  to  popular  welfare. 
Milk  —  easily  soured  by  one  species  of 
bacterium  and  putrefied  by  another — im- 
pregnated with  the  germs  of  many  sick- 
nesses, and  notably  with  that  of  tubercu- 
losis, is  a  constant  peril  to  health.  Tu- 
berculous cows,  singly  or  in  herds,  are 
deplorably  numerous  in  rural  districts. 
Guinea  -  pigs  inoculated  with  their  milk 
develop  tuberculosis  and  die.  Steriliza- 
tion by  heat  destroys  the  germs,  and  per- 
manently prohibits  fermentative  changes. 
Armed  with  lactometer,  thermometer,  and 
suitable  apparatus,  the  seven  milk-inspect- 
ors visit  the  places  where  the  lacteal  fluid 
is  sold,  select  samples  for  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  test  them  for  skimming, watering, 
and  other  adulterations — such  as  the  ad- 
dition of  salt,  sugar,  borax,  annoto,  alka- 
line carbonates,  salicylic  acid, and  nitrates. 
Microscopic  examination  detects  the  infu- 
sion of  colostrum,  blood,  pus,  starch,  and 
other  insoluble  substances.  Milk  adul- 
terated by  anything  but  water  is  poured 
into  the  sewers,  and  the  venders  thereof 
fined. 

So  serious  a  menace  to  public  health  is 
the  prevalence  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
the  State  that  the  committee  on  tuber- 
culosis appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1895  virtually  recommends  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  cattle  affected  by  it.  This 
would  stamp  out  the  plague  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  a  million  dollars. 
Reintroduction  by  imported  animals  from 
other  States  could  be  guarded  against. 
The  cost  of  suppression,  at  first  glance, 
seems  to  be  large,  but  prevention  is  al- 
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ways  less  costly  than  cure.  In  no  other 
way  known  to  science  can  the  disease  be 
extirpated.  Koch's  tuberculin,  or  its  per- 
fected successor,  is  practically  an  infalli- 
ble means  of  bringing  it  to  light,  without 
injury  or  risk  to  sound  animals.  A  mill- 
ion dollars  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
future  immunity.  It  costs  many  millions 
to  counteract  the  ravages  of  germ-milk, 
buttermilk,  and  skim-milk,  which  4iis  so 
virulent  an  infective  agent  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  cows  giving  it  from  dairies 
is  absolutely  necessary."  Such  removal, 
it  is  calculated,  would  save  from  three  to 
five  thousand  lives  yearly.  In  the  inter- 
val between  the  recommendation  and  le- 
gislative decision  the  Board  of  Health  de- 
mands that  the  6163  milk-dealers  in  the 
city  and  those  who  ship  milk  to  them 
shall  take  out  permits.  It  also  prohibits 
the  keeping  of  milk  for  sale  or  storage  in 
any  room  used  for  sleeping  or  domestic 
purposes,  or  opening  into  it.  Nor  must 
it  be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, except  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Bot- 
tles and  vessels  used  in  the  trade  must  be 
thoroughly  clean,  and  protected  against 
dust  and  other  impurities. 

On  duty,  offensive  and  defensive,  con- 
tinuously, our  health  army  daily  inspects, 
to  the  limits  of  its  power,  the  markets, 
commission-houses, and  stores  where  meat, 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  sumptu- 
ary supplies  are  offered  for  sale.  Millions 
of  pounds,  alive  with  baleful  bacilli,  are 
condemned,  seized,  and  sent  to  the  offal- 
dock,  and  millions  more  will  be  if  pub- 
lic well-being  be  adequately  defended 
against  morbific  agencies.  Confection- 
ery adulterated  with  poisonous  pigments, 
often  enclosing  alcoholic  fluids,  and  thus 
preparing  children  for  alcoholic  inebriety 
and  ruin,  falls  under  the  cognizance  and 
ban  of  the  board.  So  do  the  dead  ani- 
mals in  the  streets,  the  unsaleable  provi- 
sions in  the  markets,  and  the  offal  from 
the  abattoirs.  All  are  conveyed  by  the 
contractor  to  the  offal-dock,  and  shipped 
to  Barren  Island  for  crematory  treatment 
and  conversion  into  fertilizers  and  other 
useful  materials. 

Reports  of  weekly  analyses  of  theCroton 
water  by  the  chemists  of  the  Health  Board, 
and  comparisons  of  it  with  the  water-sup- 
ply of  other  cities,  are  of  unfailing  inter- 
est, and  most  of  all  to  those  familiar  with 
the  facts  and  discussions  heretofore  re- 
cited. These  reports  are  eloquent,  as  they 
are  instructive,  in  the  statement  that  the 


solvent  powers  of  water  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  known  liquid;  that  in 
its  extensive  range  of  affinities  almost 
every  substance  in  nature  may  be  dis- 
solved by  it;  and  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
wholly  free  from  impurities.  Hence  it  is 
of  great  sanitary  importance  to  determine 
what  impurities  are  contained  in  it,  and 
what  their  action  on  the  human  body  is. 
Three-fourths  of  the  human  body  is  com- 
posed of  the  elements  of  water,  with  other 
substances.  Pernicious  impurities  derange 
its  digestive  apparatus,  and  reduce  living 
tissues  into  peculiar  susceptibility  to  ma- 
lignant ailments.  Purest  natural  waters 
contain  mineral  and  organic  impurities  to 
the  extent  of  one  to  eight  grains  per  gal- 
lon. The  mineral  impurities  are  of  one  or 
more  of  the  most  extensively  distributed 
metallic  elements;  the  organic,  of  a  few 
elementary  substances,  metallic  and  non- 
metallic.  If  nitrogenized,  they  indicate 
harmful  contaminations,  and  assuredly  so 
if  the  product  of  animal  decomposition. 

The  following  analyses,  made  some 
years  ago,  of  the  waters  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine, supplying  the  city  of  Glasgow;  of 
the  Croton  River,  supplying  New  York; 
and  of  the  Hudson  River  above  Pough- 
keepsie,  show  the  best  attainable  mini- 
mum of  impurities  in  the  supply  of  large 
cities : 

LOCH  KATRINE. 


Carbonate  of  magnesia  216 

Chloride  of  calcium   .  144 

Alkaline  chlorides   .433 

Sulphate  of  lime  381 

Oxide  of  iron   Trace 

Silica  170 

Organic  matter  900 


Total  solids   2.244 

Hardness,  by  Clark's  scale  80 

CROTON  RIVER. 

Carbonate  of  lime   2.67 

Carbonate  of  magnesia   1.90 

Chloride  of  sodium  402 

Chloride  of  calcium  86 

Sulphate  of  lime  158 

Sulphate  of  polassa  179 

Sulphate  of  soda  260 

Oxide  of  iron   Trace 

Silica  62 

Organic  matter  67 


Total  solids    7.719 

Hardness,  by  Clark's  scale  

HUDSON  RIVER  ABOVE  POUGHKEEPSIE. 

Carbonate  of  lime   1.059 

Carbonate  of  soda   2.126 

Chloride  of  sodium  108 

Sulphate  of  soda   2.785 

Oxide  of  iron    3.644 

Silica   2.201 

Organic  matter  776 


Total  solids   12.699 

Hardness,  by  Clark's  scale  43 


The  analyses  of  Croton  water  not  only 
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determine  its  character,  metallic  impuri- 
ties in  solution,  and  degree  of  sanitary- 
purity,  but  also  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
every  cubic  centimetre.  The  chemical 
analysis  for  1892  averaged,  per  United 
States  gallon,  8.56  grains  of  solid  matter. 

Chlorine  in  chloride  238 

Equivalent  to  sodium  chloride  364 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates   -026 

Free  ammonia  0008 

Albuminized  ammonia  0128 

Total  nitrogen  0372 

Hardness  before  boiling,  equivalent  to 

carbonate  of  lime,   4.90 

Organic  and  volatile  matter   2.16 

Mineral  matter   6.40 

Total  solids   8.56 

This  analysis  demonstrated  that  the 
water  was  not  so  good  as  formerly.  It 
was  more  turbid,  of  darker  color,  and 
more  offensive  odor  than  in  the  previous 
ten  years.  These  facts  led  to  fresh  in- 
spection of  the  Croton  water-shed,  further 
precautions  against  pollution,  abatement 
of  such  pollutions  as  existed,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  lands  by  the  city.  They 
also  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some  ef- 
fective system  of  filtration  must  be  adopt- 
ed, inasmuch  as  self-purification  through 
the  action  of  plant  life,  bacteria,  aeration, 
sedimentation,  etc.,  cannot  go  on  while 
the  water  in  its  flow  is  receiving  con- 
stant increments  of  pollution  along  its 
several  courses.  Croton  Lake,  the  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  which  has  served  as 
settling  -  pond  for  many  years,  has  not 
only  largely  silted  up,  but  has  become  so 
charged  with  organic  matter  that  it  now 
gives  out  more  or  less  of  it  to  the  outflow 
as  the  water  rises  and  falls  and  as  the 
temperature  changes.  Hygeia  must  and 
will  find  out  the  remedy. 

Multifarious  as  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Health  are,  and  analogous  at 
many  points  to  those  of  the  military  in 
active  service,  they  are  exercised  with  care, 
force,  and  fulness.  Organization  approx- 
imates perfection.  Scouts  and  sentries 
report  attacks  upon  the  public  health,  and 
of  what  character  and  in  what  locality. 
Relieving  parties  hasten  to  the  rescue, 
report  what  progress  is  made  in  repulse, 
and  what  arrangements  are  established 
for  confining  peril  to  the  spot  and  guard- 
ing against  its  recurrence.  Tacticians  in 
the  laboratory  and  strategists  in  the  of- 
fice lend  the  aid  of  their  art,  science,  and 
resources  for  checking  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  and  putting  them  to  utter  rout. 
Highest  officials  direct  the  ceaseless  cam- 


paign. Orders,  verbal  and  printed,  issue 
to  the  fighting  contingents;  and  returns, 
verbal  and  printed,  are  promptly  made  to 
superiors.  Thus  the  warfare  rages.  Re- 
sults, for  life  or  death,  with  all  essential 
particulars,  are  carefully  inscribed  in  the 
archives  of  the  department  as  memories 
of  the  past  and  guides  of  the  future. 
More  than  12,000  applications  for  authen- 
tic information  were  made  in  the  year 
1895.  It  is  incessant  warfare — warfare  of 
highest  moral  character,  for  it  seeks  to 
overcome  evil  with  good — warfare  win- 
ning peace,  prosperity,  strength,  and  lon- 
gevity for  the  whole  municipality. 

The  facts  and  conditions  thus  indicated 
are  of  abiding  influence  upon  the  birth- 
rate as  to  sex  and  upon  the  general  death- 
rate  ;  upon  death  according  to  sex,  age,  and 
disease  in  the  whole  and  in  special  local- 
ities of  the  city.  Recorded  in  the  annual 
report  of  vital  statistics,  they  enable  our 
modern  Asclepiads  to  fix  with  some  de- 
gree of  precision  the  limits  of  mortality 
and  its  causes,  and  lead  to  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  bring  about  a 
high  death  -  rate.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
ords is  eminently  serviceable.  It  reports 
53,731  births  during  the  year  1895.  Near- 
ly half — 46.24  per  cent. — of  mothers  are 
attended  by  midwives,  not  all  of  whom 
report  all  the  advents  of  the  human  spe- 
cies into  this  world,  although  the  civil 
law  makes  it  compulsory  on  them  to  do 
so.  Of  the  20,612  marriages  recorded  it 
must  be  remarked  that  they  are  only  such 
as  were  accompanied  by  some  ceremony, 
sacred  or  secular,  performed  by  some  of- 
ficial legally  authorized.  Common -law 
marriages  are  not  recognized.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  was  43,420,  or  23.11 
per  1000  of  a  population  reckoned  at 
1,879,195  on  July  1,  1895.  The  average 
population  of  New  York  is  71.07  to  the 
acre,  and  45,888  to  the  square  mile.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  is  87,291,  in 
which  reside  1,874,772  souls,  besides  4423 
who  live  in  boats.  The  cost  of  the  Board 
of  Health  to  the  city  in  1895  amounted 
to  $460,680,  including  large  expenditures 
for  hospitals  and  burials.  This  is  a  sum 
saved  many  times  over  by  the  practical 
wisdom  with  which  it  teaches  citizens  how 
to  guide  their  lives.  Hygeia  in  modern 
garb  and  with  modern  appliances  is  a 
public  blessing  whose  worth  is  beyond 
estimation. 
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VNY  effort  to  define  clearly  the  Re- 
naissance style  of  to-day,  or  any 
endeavor  to  divine  that  of  to-morrow, 
would  be  an  ambitious  and  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt. If  we  would  know  what  we  have 
been  passing-  through,  we  must  go  for- 
ward, and  then  look  back.  To  be  mod- 
ern should  be  the  common  aim  of  all 
living  architects.  The  pertinent  question 
is,  what  is  it  to  be  modern  in  that  style 
which,  according:  to  the  law  of  historic 
development,  belongs  to  our  time,  and 
which  is  our  true  inheritance?  The  ques- 
tion should  not  be,  what  is  modern  Re- 
naissance architecture?  but,  rather,  how 
shall  we  be  modern  Renaissance  archi- 
tects? In  the  style  of  architecture  which 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years  there  have  been  modifications  in 
each  successive  generation.  These  mod- 
ifications clearly  show  differences  of  char- 
acter expressive  of  the  life  of  each  of  the 
successive  generations. 

Is  it  right  for  the  architect  to  select  in 
this  Renaissance  style  the  different  modes 
of  expression  in  different  periods,  and  to 
be  governed  slavishly  by  them?  For  ex- 
ample, is  it  right  for  us,  in  our  time,  to 
build  following  the  characteristics  of  the 
period  of  the  Louis  XII.  or  of  the  Francis 
I.  Renaissance  and  be  French,  or  of  the 
Cinquecento  period  and  be  Italian?  And 
this  for  an  American  people  in  modern 
times?  This  would  be  to  deny  to  the 
generation  to  which  we  belong  the  right 
and  privilege  of  freely  expressing  its  own 
life,  as  all  the  preceding  generations  for 
four  hundred  years  have  done.  Yet  this 
would  be  better  than  to  endeavor  to  re- 
vive Medisevalism,  because  nearer  to  the 
spirit  of  our  modern  life.  However,  it 
would  not  be  our  life,  and  it  would  not 
be  modern  architecture.  When  archi- 
tects slavishly  follow  any  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  their  work  always  lacks  in- 
dividuality, and  looks  like  archaeological 
research,  without  the  spirit  and  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  living  artist.  Our  Renais- 
sance must  not  be  merely  archaeological 
— the  literal  following  of  certain  periods 
of  the  style.    To  build  a  Louis  XII.  or 

*  This  article  is  intended  to  be  the  sequel  of  one 
entitled  "The  Relations  of  Life  to  Style  in  Archi- 
tecture," and  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
May,  1894. 
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Francis  I.  or  Louis  XIV.  house  is  indis- 
putably not  modern  architecture;  the 
present  life  has  no  place  in  it.  There 
are,  however,  lessons  for  us  to  learn  in  the 
past.  Let  us  consider  five  conspicuous 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Renaissance. 
We  shall  begin  after  the  transition  or  the 
Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  times,  because 
the  style  of  those  times  suffered  from  the 
spirit  of  indecision  natural  to  a  period  of 
transition.  Some  might  even  contend 
that  this  transition  period  was  only  the 
end  of  Medisevalism.  Let  us  begin,  rath- 
er, with  the  time  when  truly  classic  forms 
were  at  last  restored.  We  will  consider 
French  architecture,  because  most  people 
are  more  familiar  with  the  monuments  of 
France  than  with  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion. We  may  define  these  periods,  for 
example,  by  the  reigns  of  Henry  II., 
Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and 
Louis  XVI.  These  periods  might  be  re- 
spectively represented  by  the  following 
conspicuous  and  remarkable  buildings, 
selected  principally  because  of  many 
things  they  have  in  common  in  their 
general  composition.  The  aim  in  select- 
ing similar  compositions  is  that  we  may 
more  easily  compare  their  different  char- 
acteristics. 

These  buildings  are  the  Henry  II.  por- 
tion of  the  "  Grande  Cour  Carree"  of  the 
Louvre ;  the  Chateau  de  Versailles  "  Cour 
de  Marbre";  the  Chateau  de  Versailles 
fagade  on  the  park;  the  Grand  Trianon; 
and  the  Garde-Meuble  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde. 

What  did  Pierre  Lescot,  the  architect 
of  the  first-named  building,  endeavor  to 
do?  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  actually  to  define  the  style  of  his  own 
period.  That  is  for  us,  his  successors,  to 
do.  For  him  the  question  was,  how  to 
meet  the  new  demands  of  contemporane- 
ous life.  He  used  all  that  he  could  find 
in  classic  and  Renaissance  precedents  ap- 
plicable in  the  study  of  his  problem.  He 
composed,  never  copying,  and  always  with 
that  artistic  sense  which  is  capable  of  re- 
alizing what  would  be  harmonious  in  his 
work.  In  the  same  way  all  the  archi- 
tects of  his  time  contributed  to  a  contem- 
poraneous architecture,  which  we  now 
recognize  as  the  Henry  II.  Renaissance. 

If  next  we  consider  the  architecture  of 
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the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  here  too  we  shall 
find  new  and  living'  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  in  the  solution  of  them  the  architects 
in  like  manner  considered  all  precedents 
of  the  foregoing  periods  which  were  ap- 
plicable to  the  new  demands  of  their  life. 
Since  the  time  of  Henry  II.  this  Renais- 
sance style  has  passed  through  the  times 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  and  when 
we  study  any  other  monument,  or  the 
one  already  named  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the  fact 
that  the  architect  had  freely  adapted  any- 
thing he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  in  the 
periods  that  had  preceded,  but  invariably 
with  modifications  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions. This  was  done  with  a  scholarly 
appreciation  of  that  harmonious  result 
which  comes  only  from  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. So,  with  freedom  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  unity  of  design,  an  architecture 
was  secured  expressive  of  the  time. 

The  same  truth  might  be  illustrated  in 
each  of  these  five  great  periods  of  the 
Renaissance.  No  architect  slavishly  fol- 
lowed the  characteristics  of  any  particu- 
lar period,  but  he  used  all  that  he  could 
get  from  what  preceded  him,  solving  such 
new  problems  as  were  the  imperatives  of 
his  position,  and  always  consistently  with 
the  great  principles  of  composition.  To 
test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  study  con- 
secutively the  five  examples  of  French 
Renaissance  already  mentioned. 

Now  let  us  endeavor  to  particularize, 
coming  nearer  to  our  times,  and  looking 
at  one  conspicuous  modern  building. 
We  shall  take  for  our  example  the  Paris 
Opera-house.  Probably  no  one  famil- 
iar with  modern  Parisian  life  and  habits 
would  deny  the  fact  that  this  opera-house 
thoroughly  expresses  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  people  of  the  time  of  Napoleon 
III.  Who,  for  example,  could  call  this 
building  Henry  II.  or  Louis  XV.  ar- 
chitecture? We  must  concede  that  it  is 
"modern1';  and  yet  in  the  great  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  design  by  Monsieur 
Charles  Garnier  we  can  clearly  see  the 
influence  of  every  one  of  these  five  epochs 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  this  without  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  a  medley.  We 
should  even  be  unable  to  distinguish  with 
certainty  from  which  of  these  periods  any 
one  part  or  motif  derived  its  origin.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  we  can  clearly  see 
in  many  mouldings,  capitals,  and  other 
details  more  Greek  and  Roman  influence 
than  ever  before  in  the  previous  periods; 


and  this  is  because  of  the  modern  advance 
in  knowledge.  The  more  the  architect 
knows  of  classic  and  Renaissance  forms, 
the  more  freely  may  he  use  them,  if  only 
he  will  use  them  harmoniously,  with  unity 
of  design,  and  in  the  modern  spirit,  to 
meet  new  conditions  and  new  ways  of 
thinking.  With  a  free  and  scholarly  use 
of  all  precedents,  M.  Garnier  put  his  own 
personal  temperament  into  his  work,  to 
carry  out  that  style  amid  which  he  was 
brought  up  and  lived.  The  question  of 
selecting  a  style  from  any  one  period 
in  the  history  of  architecture  probably 
never  even  occurred  to  him.  The  only 
thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  work  in  a  nat- 
ural way.  He  not  only  studied  all  pe- 
riods of  the  classic  art,  but  other  theatres 
built  before  his  time,  conspicuously  the 
plan  of  that  charming  historic  one  at  Bor- 
deaux. Garnier's  floor-plan  is  a  master- 
piece of  architectural  composition,  and  the 
fagade  is  an  honest  interpretation  of  it. 
The  foyer  is  clearly  accentuated  by  the 
great  colonnade  and  attic  ;  the  dome 
frankly  indicates  the  auditorium;  while 
the  roof  and  gable  pediment  behind  the 
dome  distinctly  define  the  stage,  adminis- 
tration, and  dependencies.  This  was  the 
solving  of  the  problem  in  the  natural 
way.  Everything  inside  the  building  is 
clearly  expressed  on  the  outside.  As  to 
the  style,  it  is  thoroughly  modern,  though 
evolved  from  the  past  ;  and  as  to  its 
character,  it  is  decidedly  theatrical ;  while 
as  to  the  taste  displayed  in  this  design,  it 
is  distinctly  national,  and  though  it  may 
have  its  faults,  we  Americans  can  hardly 
be  impartial  in  our  judgment  without 
looking  at  it  from  a  Frenchman's  point 
of  view.  All  things  considered,  it  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
architecture  in  modern  times,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  portions  of  its  de- 
tails are  somewhat  coarse.  This  design 
of  M.  Garnier's  has  influenced  everything 
that  has  been  subsequently  built  in  the 
way  of  an  opera-house  or  theatre  through- 
out Europe,  and  it  will  continue  such  in- 
fluence for  generations  to  come.  Nor  is 
the  Opera-house  the  only  modern  building 
in  France.  Such  buildings  as  the  Medi- 
cal College,  the  libraries  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  and  of  St. -Genevieve,  are 
amongst  many  other  examples  that  are 
thoroughly  modern,  and  expressive  of  the 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  the 
general  public  is  less  familiar  with  them. 
The  most  recent  domestic  work  in  France 
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also  deserves  careful  study.  How  is  it 
with  us  in  this  country?  Not  only  do 
many  architects  of  our  time  slavishly 
follow  the  character  of  some  selected 
period,  but  they  also  deliberately  steal 
entire  motifs  of  composition  from  other 
times  and  other  places  to  patch  and  apply 
them  to  our  new  conditions  and  new  life. 
Every  man's  conscience  must  speak  for 
itself  as  to  whether  such  plagiarism  is 
right;  but  while  the  moral  aspect  of  this 
question  has  very  little  to  do  with  art, 
yet  intellectually  such  imitative  work, 
though  seemingly  successful,  positively 
stifles  originality,  imagination,  and  every 
effort  to  advance  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  as  though  a  modern  litterateur  were 
to  take  entire  pages  from  the  works  of 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  and  con- 
nect them  with  a  few  sentences  of  his  own 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  literary  produc- 
tion. If  he  is  clever  he  may  accident- 
ally do  an  amusing  thing,  but  what  in- 
fluence would  such  efforts  have  upon 
modern  literature?  The  principal  reason 
that  modern  French  architecture  and  the 
French  schools  are  unquestionably  better 
than  others  is  because  the  present  confu- 
sion in  styles  has  not  made  itself  so  much 
felt  in  France  as  in  other  countries,  and 
the  artists  there,  for  the  most  part,  work 
on  a  common  principle.  France  has  been 
more  successful  than  England  or  this 
country  in  resisting  the  modern  confu- 
sion, though  unfortunately  the  brilliant 
personality  of  Viollet  -  le  -  Due,  together 
with  his  school,  has  unquestionably  had 
its  influence,  but  not  sufficient  to  turn  the 
entire  tide  of  historic  development.  Who 
would  deny  the  fact  that  the  new  Roman- 
esque church  of  Sacre  Cceur  de  Montmar- 
tre  has  much  ability  as  a  composition? 
But  very  few  would  defend  its  style  and 
character.  It  is  an  attempt  to  do  a  me- 
diaeval church  in  modern  times.  Even 
such  a  perfect  composition  and  exquisite 
design  as  M.  Vaudremer's  church  of  Mont- 
rouge,  Paris,  unquestionably  the  best  and 
ablest  attempt  in  our  time  to  revive  me- 
diaeval art,  is  considered  cold,  even  by  his 
own  pupils.  This  is  because  it  lacks  the 
life  that  we  are  living,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  without  the  real  mediaeval  life. 
With  how  much  interest  and  anxiety  all 
lovers  of  modern  French  art  watch  the 
struggle  that  is  now  going  on  between 
L'Institute  de  France  and  the  architects 
in  the  Societe  des  Monuments  Historiques 
in  France!    The  one  body  is  fighting  for 


the  principles  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  French  Institute,  while  the  other 
is  possessed  with  the  desire  to  renew  and 
restore  mediaeval  architecture.  It  is  a 
living  and  modern  architecture  in  oppo- 
sition to  mere  archaeological  servitude. 
Success  must  attend  the  former  society, 
because  it  is  alive  and  working  with  the 
times.  We  can  point  to  a  building  in  this 
country  which  is  modern,  and  may  fairly 
be  considered  the  expression  of  the  life 
and  character  of  our  people.  I  refer  to 
the  New  York  City  Hall — built  not  long 
after  the  construction  of  the  Garde-Meu- 
ble.  The  composition  of  this  charming 
building,  though  it  is  small  in  scale  as 
compared  with  the  other  five  buildings  to 
which  we  have  referred,  is  in  good  pro- 
portion, and  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
well-studied  plan.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
making  an  appeal  to  American  architects 
to  consider  seriously  this  little  building, 
not  so  much  because  there  is  any  extraor- 
dinary ability  in  the  design,  as  compared 
with  the  other  monuments,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  its  dignity  and  sobriety,  and  the 
lesson  that  it  should  teach  us  in  the  ques- 
tion of  style.  While  we  may  call  it  Colo- 
nial, it  is  really  characteristic  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XVI. :  it  represents  that  period, 
though  it  is  not  strictly  French.  We 
should  work  in  sympathy  with  that  pe- 
riod, as  illustrated  not  only  in  this  in- 
stance, but  also  in  many  small  domestic 
works,  which,  though  sadly  wanting  in 
architectural  composition,  represent,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  the  last  distinctive 
epoch  in  the  history  and  development  of 
style.  If  we  compare  our  small  City  Hall 
with  the  five  examples  we  have  consid- 
ered, we  can  clearly  see  that  the  architect 
looked  for  inspiration  to  the  greater  build- 
ings of  Europe.  Let  us  work  with  our 
times,  with  all  Renaissance  and  classic 
forms  as  precedents,  for  this  is  the  great 
thing  to  do.  Let  us  recognize,  first  of  all, 
in  the  solving  of  problems,  the  necessity 
of  the  artistic  development  of  the  floor- 
plan  in  the  composition.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  and  natural  media  through 
which  our  life  and  habits  will  influence 
our  composition  and  style,  and  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  adapt  or  copy. 

The  architect  should,  first  of  all,  design 
in  ground- plan,  because  this  will  deter- 
mine the  entire  structure  of  the  building, 
both  external  and  internal.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  he  can  first  meet  the  practical 
conditions  imposed  upon  him.     He  must 
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look  upon  the  plan,  however,  as  some- 
thing' more  than  merely  a  question  of  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  building.  He  must.look  upon 
it  as  involving  and  determining  the  en- 
tire composition,  as  well  as  the  silhouette 
or  outline  of  the  building  which  is  really 
projected  on  the  plane  of  this  drawing,  if 
studied  in  an  artistic  way.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  style  actual  designing  to  meet 
new  conditions  makes  natural  selection 
possible.  Consider,  for  example,  the  clas- 
sic orders  as  they  have  been  used  from 
one  generation  to  another  in  solving  new 
problems.  Compare  the  Roman  orders 
with  the  Greek  and  previous  work.  In 
the  earlier  years  the  Etruscan  architect 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  building 
tombs,  while  the  Greek  architect  was 
mostly  occupied  in  designing  temples  and 
theatres,  and  the  Egyptian  in  construct- 
ing temples  and  tombs.  When  Rome  was 
at  its  zenith  in  civilization,  the  life  of 
the  people  demanded  of  the  architect 
that  he  should  not  only  build  temples, 
theatres,  and  tombs,  but  amphitheatres, 
baths,  palaces,  basilicas,  triumphal  arches, 
commemorative  pillars,  aqueducts,  and 
bridges;  as  each  of  these  new  problems 
came  to  the  architect,  it  was  simply  a 
new  demand  from  the  life  of  the  people 
— a  new  work  to  be  done.  When  the  Ro- 
man architect  was  given  such  varied  work 
to  do,  there  was  no  reason  for  his  casting 
aside  all  precedent.  While  original  in 
composition,  he  was  called  upon  to  meet 
these  exigencies  with  modifications  of  the 
old  forms.  These  modifications  gradual- 
ly gave  us  Roman  architecture.  The  Ro- 
man orders  distinctly  show  themselves  to 
be  a  growth  from  the  Greek  orders,  but 
the  variations  were  such  as  were  neces- 
sary that  the  orders  might  be  used  with 
more  freedom  in  a  wider  range  of  prob- 
lems. These  orders  were  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  wall  or  arch,  or  to  be 
superimposed  upon  one  another,  as  in  a 
Roman  amphitheatre. 

For  example  we  need  only  consider  a 
Greek  Doric  column. 

The  impropriety  of  using  the  Greek 
Doric  cap  with  its  projections  in  all  man- 
ner of  ways,  or  one  might  almost  say  in 
any  other  way  than  that  in  which  the 
Greeks  used  it,  is  too  apparent  to  need 
comment.  The  Doric  cap,  as  the  Romans 
modified  it,  though  it  would  never  have 
existed  without  the  Greek  Doric  as  its 
forerunner,  is  not  a  copy,  but  it  is  an 


evolution  from  the  Greek,  probably  re- 
ceiving some  modification  for  each  new 
exigency.  Its  form  distinctly  shows 
adaptation  to  meet  the  more  varied  con- 
ditions of  life.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to 
say,  as  has  so  often  been  claimed,  that 
Rome,  situated  between  Etrnria  and 
Greece,  did  in  any  sense  give  us  an  archi- 
tecture which  was  a  mere  mixture  of 
Etruscan  and  Greek  ideas.  So  the  Roman 
orders  were  no  mere  copies,  but  they  were 
the  work  of  artists  who  adapted  what  had 
been  done  before  to  their  own  life.  Only 
when  we  take  this  into  the  account  can 
we  understand  the  fitness  of  these  varia- 
tions to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  Ro- 
man environment.  Indeed,  the  Romans 
did  so  much  to  make  architecture  meet 
the  more  varied  wants  of  life  that  this 
brings  them  nearer  to  the  still  more  va- 
ried demands  of  to-day. 

The  structural  principles  of  the  earlier 
orders  were  adhered  to  conscientiously  as 
precedents.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  his- 
tory of  architecture  many  examples  of  the 
different  variations  of  the  orders  where 
the  structural  principles  or  the  anatomy 
are  always  the  same.  There  has  been 
just  as  much  invention,  and  more  than 
there  would  have  been  had  artists  entire- 
ly departed  from  the  original  anatomy,  so 
the  orders  which  exist  to-day  are  the  out- 
come of  generation  after  generation  of 
study  and  experience.  These  orders  are 
elastic  and  pliable — the  willing  and  ready 
servants  or  instruments  in  composition. 
When  artists  have  applied  these  classic 
orders  to  composition,  they  have  remem- 
bered that  restraint  is  not  bondage;  it 
makes  perfect  freedom  and  progress  pos- 
sible, while  slavish  bondage  ends  every 
good  work.  Restraint  does  not  destroy 
but  promotes  originality,  guiding  and 
stimulating  it,  and  opening  the  only  safe 
paths  which  lead  to  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess. 

Let  us  look  at  another  illustration, 
where  the  meeting  of  special  demands  of 
life  has  conspicuously  influenced  design. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  the 
baluster  or  the  balustrade  was  unknown 
before  the  early  Renaissance  architects. 
If  there  were  suggestions  of  it  by  the  late 
Gothic  artists,  that  only  helps  to  show 
that  with  the  new  modern  life  and  the 
revival  of  classic  forms  it  was  impossible 
in  the  evolution  of  the  new  style  not  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Middle  Ages 
had  come  between  the  Renaissance  and 
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the  source  of  its  inspiration.  A  balus- 
trade was  a  good  tiling- — perhaps  a  neces- 
sary thing.  There  was  a  principle  in- 
volved and  a  requirement  of  the  new  life 
to  be  met-,  how  best  to  make  a  balustrade 
Renaissance  with  classic  forms.  The 
baluster  is,  as  it  were,  a  small  column 
with  a  cap  and  base.  Indeed,  in  its  earli- 
est stages  it  was  often  actually  designed 
like  a  column  on  a  small  scale.  But 
when  the  classic  orders  came  into  more 
general  use  in  composition  it  was  neces- 
sary to  change  the  form  of  the  baluster 
in  order  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  similari- 
ty of  two  different  motives  in  totally  dif- 
ferent scales.  This  necessity  was  met  by 
making  the  shafts  of  the  balusters  vase- 
like in  form,  and  they  were  so  spaced  and 
arranged  as  to  make  both  the  voids  and 
the  solids,  or  the  spaces  between  them  as 
well  as  the  balusters  themselves,  agree- 
able in  proportions  and  shape.  Study 
the  variety  of  problems  given  the  archi- 
tect to  solve,  and  you  will  find  that  such 
►solutions  have  always  determined  con- 
temporaneous style.  How  to  design  a 
balcony  with  classic  art  was  a  new  thing 
for  Renaissance  architects,  and  how  did 
it  influence  style?  Many  such,  illustra- 
tions will  readily  occur  to  the  reader. 
One  of  the  new  conditions  that  are  most 
conspicuous  in  modern  times  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  iron  as  a  constructive  mate- 
rial. When  iron  appears  in  construction, 
as  it  often  must,  then  we  must  know  how 
to  use  it — a  way  consistent  both  with  the 
nature  of  this  material  and  with  the 
character  of  the  composition  into  which 
it  enters.  The  Halles  Centrales  in  Paris, 
by  Baltar,  was  the  first  important  build- 
ing erected  where  iron  was  used  in  an 
honest  way,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  at  the  same  time  the  demands 
of  this  new  material  were  answered. 
Since  then  French  architects  have  con- 
tinued to  treat  iron  in  the  same  way  even 
more  successfully,  because  their  oppor- 
tunities have  been  greater.  Let  us  al- 
ways endeavor  to  do  new  work  without 
mere  copying  and  adapting,  yet  study- 
ing applicable  precedents,  especially  from 
classic  and  Renaissance  times.  This 
natural  method  of  dealing  with  new 
work  will  settle  for  us  this  entire  ques- 
tion of  a  modern  and  national  style  of 
architecture. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  us  to  en- 
deavor to  indicate  what  are  some  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  modern  confusion 


in  style.  With  us  Americans,  an  exces- 
sive anxiety  to  be  original  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  no  end  of  evil.  The  imagina- 
tion should  be  kept  under  control  by 
given  principles.  We  must  have  ability 
to  discern  what  is  good  among  our  own 
creations  and  courage  to  reject  what  is 
bad.  Originality  is  a  spontaneous  effort 
to  do  work  in  the  simplest  and  most  natu- 
ral way.  The  conditions  are  never  twice 
alike ;  each  case  is  new.  We  must  begin 
our  study  with  the  floor-plan,  and  then 
interpret  that  floor-plan  in  the  elevation, 
using  forms,  details,  and  sometimes  mo- 
tives with  natural  variations  and  im- 
provements on  what  has  gone  before. 
The  true  artist  leaves  his  temperament 
and  individuality  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Some  may  say  that  if  this  is  all  that 
we  are  doing,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
art;  but  if  we  compose  in  the  right  way, 
there  can  be  nothing  that  is  not  new. 
Surely  you  would  not  condemn  nature 
for  not  being  original  because  there  is  a 
certain  similarity  between  the  claw  of  a 
bird  and  the  foot  of  a  dog,  or  between 
the  wing  of  a  bird  and  the  fin  of  a  fish. 
The  ensemble  of  each  creature  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  successive  stages  of  life,  with, 
variations  of  the  different  parts  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  evolution.  There 
are  countless  structural  correspondencies 
in  the  skeletons  of  organic  life,  but  these 
show  the  wonderful  unity  of  the  universe ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  unity,  na- 
ture is  flooded  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms  and  species  of  life. 

It  is  as  easy  to  be  what  many  call  ori- 
ginal as  it  is  to  copy,  but  history  will  set- 
tle the  true  order  of  merit,  and  both  pla- 
giarism and  the  extravagant  efforts  after 
originality  will  alike  disappear  with  time. 

Taste  is  another  question  of  no  less  in- 
terest, about  which  there  are  many  per- 
verted ideas.  People  are  more  sensitive 
on  this  subject  than  on  almost  anything 
else.  It  is  only  with  the  greatest  care 
that  the  architect  can  avoid  offending  his 
client  when  questions  of  taste  are  in- 
volved. Every  man's  taste,  like  his  -or- 
thodoxy, is  personal.  It  belongs  to  him- 
self, and  to  nobody  else.  It  is  therefore 
a  very  dangerous  thing  to  condemn  what 
has  been  received  and  recognized  as  a 
work  of  art  because  ymi  believe  it  to  be 
in  bad  taste.  I  sometimes  feel  that  we 
need  in  this  country  some  academic  tra- 
ditions, school  conventionalisms,  studio 
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prescriptions — more  of  these,  with  less  ec- 
centricities. We  have  all  heard  men  say 
we  know  what  pleases  us,  but  surely  it  re- 
quires no  taste  to  know  that.  I  have  heard 
men  who  called  themselves  architects  con- 
demn the  best  portions  of  the  Louvre 
and  other  great  works  in  architecture 
because  of  their  pet  prejudices  and  their 
little  formulas  of  good  taste.  They  write 
or  dogmatize  in  a  way  that  is  sometimes 
very  persuasive,  using  superficial  argu- 
ments, and  perhaps  applying  some  well- 
known  principles,  without  being  able  to 
recognize  the  exceptions.  It  is  difficult, 
in  fact,  always  to  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween a  prejudice  and  a  principle.  We 
must  no  more  mistake  prejudices  for  prin- 
ciples in  art  than  in  life.  We  should 
not  dogmatize  on  the  basis  of  our  preju- 
dices, and  should  make  proper  allowance 
for  our  temperaments.  Some  men  have 
so  much  conceit  that  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  condemn  in  toto  works  of  art 
which  have  been  considered  masterpieces 
by  artists  and  by  an  intelligent  and  ad- 
miring public  for  centuries.  They  write 
critically,  not  only  about  individual  build- 
ings, but  they  decry  entire  epochs  in  the 
history  of  art. 

In  order  to  comprehend  a  work  of  art, 
we  must  first  consider  what  the  artist  was 
trying  to  do,  and  then  how  he  has  done 
it.  The  environment,  or  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  time  to  which 
that  work  of  art  belongs,  must  also  be 
considered.  In  spite  of  common  preju- 
dices, a  pilaster  need  not  of  necessity  be 
a  buttress.  A  cornice  need  not  of  neces- 
sity crown  the  entire  height  of  a  build- 
ing simply  because  of  the  etymology  of 
the  name,  especially  when  the  building 
is  so  high  that  no  reasonable  projection 
could  crown  it,  or  be  weighted  enough  to 
be  held  in  place  without  iron.  A  pedi- 
ment need  not  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  roof  be- 
cause it  was  originated  for  this  purpose. 
Even  broken  pediments,  so  much  deplored 
by  purists,  have  been  built  by  artists. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  be  bad  when  they 
compose  well  and  look  well.  The  mas- 
terpieces of  architecture  of  all  ages  con- 
tradict such  theories,  and  show  them  to 
be  prejudices.  While  we  can  refer  to 
great  and  artistic  precedents,  we  need  not 
fear  to  build  attics  or  to  decorate  with 
pilasters  and  pediments,  if  they  look  well. 
The  story  is  told  of  Haydn  that  a  pupil 
brought  to  him  one  of  the  master's  com- 
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positions  and  asked  him  if  certain  se- 
quences were  not  wrong  or  contrary  to 
the  rules.  Impatiently  the  master  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  but  they  sound  well."  If  a 
design  looks  well  it  is  well.  Of  course 
such  freedom  should  not  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  become  license. 

It  is  right  to  be  logical,  but  a  work  of 
art  was  never  beautiful  solely  because  it 
was  logical.  The  highest  logic  in  art  is 
truth.  The  lack  of  study  and  skill  in 
composition  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
modern  confusion  in  style.  It  is,  for  ex- 
ample, false  composition  to  have  a  great 
auditorium  or  principal  room  running 
through  three  or  four  stories  of  a  build- 
ing without  some  indication  of  the  fact 
in  the  facade.  If  you  are  anxious  to  in- 
troduce into  a  composition  a  tower,  a 
dome,  or  any  insignificant  feature,  where 
the  practical  conditions  imposed  upon  you 
will  not  allow  you  to  expose  such  a  mo- 
tive in  plan,  don't  build  the  motive,  but 
do  something  else  rather  than  resort  to 
deceit  or  constructive  trickery.  Such 
things  will  do  in  stage  scenery;  they  may 
be  very  clever  there.  It  is  too  bad  that 
where  such  theatrical  trickeries  have  been 
resorted  to  in  buildings  we  cannot  shift 
them  as  they  do  in  the  theatre.  If  we 
only  know  how  to  compose,  the  more  va- 
riety offered  us  in  the  conditions  imposed, 
the  more  interesting  would  it  be  to  look 
for  the  artistic  solution  of  the  problem. 
We  must  logically  interpret  the  practical 
conditions  before  us,  no  matter  what  they 
are.  No  work  to  be  done  is  ever  so  ar- 
bitrary in  its  practical  demands  but  that 
the  art  is  elastic  and  broad  enough  to 
give  these  demands  thorough  satisfaction 
in  more  than  a  score  of  different  ways. 
If  only  the  artist  will  accept  such  practi- 
cal imperatives  as  are  reasonable,  if  only 
he  will  welcome  them,  one  and  all,  as 
friendly  opportunities  for  loyal  and  hon- 
est expression  in  his  architecture,  he  will 
find  that  these  very  conditions  will  do 
more  than  all  else  besides  for  his  real 
progress  and  for  the  development  of  con- 
temporaneous art  in  composition.  There 
is  no  one  who  does  more  harm  to  the  art 
of  our  country  than  the  mere  purist  who 
worships  what  he  thinks  logic,  but  which 
is  only  prejudice,  while  he  is  blind  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  admiring  and  encouraging 
falsehood  and  vice  in  art  and  trampling 
truth  under  foot. 

Men  who  have  learned  about  art  only 
in  a  literary  way  write  critically  concern- 
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ing  art,  creating  unreasonable  prejudices 
even  against  some  of  the  greatest  artistic 
works.  Men  have  always  freely  express- 
ed their  opinions  about  art,  and  always 
should  do  so,  but  the  printing-press  has 
not  always  existed  for  the  widespread 
promulgation  of  such  criticism.  Until 
modern  times,  writers  on  art  have  gen- 
erally been  familiar  with  working  meth- 
ods, like  Vitruvius,  Vasari,  Vignola,  and 
Alberti.  One  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
critics,  Sainte  -  Beuve,  has  given  us  the 
true  principles  which  should  obtain  in 
this  relation.  He  said:  "The  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  mixes  a  good  deal  of  its 
wishes  and  its  hopes  with  its  criticisms; 
it  ought  to  explain  and  to  stimulate  rather 
than  to  judge.  I  hold  very  little  to  lit- 
erary opinions.  What  does  occupy  me 
seriously  is  life  itself  and  the  object  of  it. 
I  am  accustomed  to  call  my  judgments  in 
question  anew  and  to  recast  my  opinions 
the  moment  I  suspect  them  to  be  without 
validity.  What  I  have  wished  is  to  say 
not  a  word  more  than  I  thought;  to  stop 
even  a  little  short  of  what  I  believed  in 
certain  cases,  in  order  that  my  words 
might  acquire  more  weight  as  historical 
testimony."    This  is  high  authority. 

These  strong  words  have  a  lesson  for 
our  time.  I  am  convinced  that  the  mod- 
ern confusion  in  architectural  styles 
comes  in  large  part 'from  the  excess  of 
literary  instead  of  artistic  criticism,  and 
from  the  endless  diversity  of  opinions 
which  are  too  hastily  put  into  print. 
Perhaps  the  confusion  in  building  has 
come  from  a  confusion  of  tongues.  It  is 
a  modern  Tower  of  Babel  that  confronts 
us.  Those  who  would  write  about  archi- 
tecture should  first  be  familiar  with  the 
working  methods  of  the  art.  Only  so 
can  they  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  and  growth  of  true  art,  and  only  so 
can  they  be  qualified  to  write  that  which 
the  time  needs  to  read. 

No  artist  would  deny  the  well-informed 
literary  critic  the  right  of  speaking  or 
writing  about  art  in  all  its  phases,  if  his 
aim  be  to  stimulate  and  encourage.  We 
may  look  to  him  for  the  history  of  art, 
and  of  its  influence  upon  the  human  race. 
We  would  be  the  last  to  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  and  benefiting 
by  much  good  literary  work  which  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  We  would  not  deny 
any  man  the  right  to  speak  freely  on  all 
matters  of  art  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  daily  life.    We  would,  in  fact,  insist 


upon  its  being  every  man's  duty  to  ex- 
press freely  the  impressions  that  different 
works  of  art  make  upon  himself.  This 
would  be  helpful  in  promoting  a  more 
general  interest  in  art;  but  only  the  artist 
can  so  know  the  principles  and  working 
methods  of  his  art  as  to  be  qualified  to 
write  that  which  will  help  progress.  But 
we  must  protest  when  all  honest  attempts 
to  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  are 
scoffed  at,  not  because  the  results  are  bad, 
but  because  the  style  is  not  Gothic  or  Ro- 
manesque. 

Where  is  the  literary  man  who  would 
write  about  disease  without  knowing  pa- 
thology or  having  a  hospital  experience? 
Why,  then,  should  not  men  who  would 
write  critically  about  architecture  learn 
the  structural  principles  of  the  art? 

The  man  who  does  the  most  good  is  the 
man  who  can  teach  the  public  to  appre- 
ciate what  is  good,  rather  than  the  man 
w7ho  would  make  bad  things  more  con- 
spicuous by  calling  attention  to  them. 
The  literary  critic  sees  and  understands 
the  subject;  the  artist,  the  art.  The  critic 
understands  the  story  told;  the  artist,  the 
way  in  which  it  is  told.    And  this  is  art. 

Poor  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  architects, whose  charming 
floor-plan  of  Blenheim  Palace  will  be  ad- 
mired for  all  time  to  come — how  was  he 
written  about  by  the  men  of  his  time,  and 
by  no  less  a  man  than  Pope !  The  poet 
little  thought  that  he  was  building  a  last- 
ing monument  to  his  own  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  anything  good  in  art  when  he 
wrote  of  Vanbrugh's  work: 

"  Lo !  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around, 
The  whole  a  labored  quarry  above  ground." 

What  a  total  insensibility  to  good  compo- 
sition, perhaps  the  very  best  that  was  be- 
ing done  in  England  at  that  time ! 

The  true  way  for  a  man  to  educate  the 
public  judgment  is  to  teach  it  how  to  dis- 
criminate for  itself.  If  one  has  a  preju- 
dice against  any  good  thing  in  the  world 
of  art,  and  he  writes  about  it  for  the  pub- 
lic, the  world  suffers  for  it,  for  he  in- 
spires the  patrons  of  art  with  his  preju- 
dices; and  when  one  unduly  praises  a  bad 
thing,  the  world  of  art  suffers.  The  sur- 
prising thing  to  me  is  that  so  many  hon- 
est men  have  done  so  much  harm  inad- 
vertently, and  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  artists  will  come  forth,  though 
with  perhaps  feeble  literary  ability,  to  re- 
spond to  such  opportunities  as  are  offered 
them  in  the  way  of  writing  about  art. 


THE  STOUT  MISS  HOPKINS'S  BICYCLE. 


BY  OCTAVE  THANET. 


THERE  was  a  skeleton  in  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Ellis's  closet  ;  the  same  skeleton 
abode  also  in  the  closet  of  Miss  Lorania 
Hopkins. 

The  skeleton  —  which  really  does  not 
seem  a  proper  word — was  the  dread  of 
growing  stout.  They  were  more  afraid 
of  flesh  than  of  sin.  Yet  they  were 
both  good  women.  Mrs.  Ellis  regularly 
attended  church,  and  could  always  be 
depended  on  to  show  hospitality  to  con- 
vention delegates,  whether  clerical  or  lay; 
she  was  a  liberal  subscriber  to  every  good 
work;  she  was  almost  the  only  woman 
in  the  church  aid  society  that  never  lost 
her  temper  at  the  soul- vexing  time  of  the 
church  fair;  and  she  had  a  larger  clien- 
tele of  regular  pensioners  than  any  one 
in  town,  unless  it  were  her  friend  Miss 
Hopkins,  who  was  "so  good  to  the  poor" 
that  never  a  tramp  slighted  her  kitchen. 
Miss  Hopkins  was  as  amiable  as  Mrs.  El- 
lis, and  always  put  her  name  under  that 
of  Mrs.  Ellis,  with  exactly  the  same 
amount,  on  the  subscription  papers.  She 
could  have  given  more,  for  she  had  the 
larger  income;  but  she  had  no  desire  to 
outshine  her  friend,  whom  she  admired  as 
the  most  charming  of  women. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  indeed,  was  agreeable  as  well 
as  good,  and  a  pretty  woman  to  the  bar- 
gain, if  she  did  not  choose  to  be  weighed 
before  people.  Miss  Hopkins  often  told 
her  that  she  was  not  really  stout;  she 
merely  had  a  plump,  trig  little  figure. 
Miss  Hopkins,  alas !  was  really  stout.  The 
two  waged  a  warfare  against  the  flesh 
equal  to  the  apostle's  in  vigor,  although 
so  much  less  deserving  of  praise. 

Mrs.  Ellis  drove  her  cook  to  distraction 
with  divers  dieting  systems,  from  Bant- 
ing's and  Dr.  Salisbury's  to  the  latest  ex- 
hortations of  some  unknown  newspaper 
prophet.  She  bought  elaborate  gymnastic 
appliances,  and  swung  dumbbells  and 
rode  imaginary  horses  and  propelled  im- 
aginary boats.  She  ran  races  with  a  pro- 
fessional trainer,  and  she  studied  the 
principles  of  Delsarte,  and  solemnly 
whirled  on  one  foot  and  swayed  her  body 
and  rolled  her  head  and  hopped  and 
kicked  and  genuflected  in  company  with 
eleven  other  stout  and  earnest  matrons 
and  one  slim  and  giggling  girl  who  al- 
most choked  at  every  lesson.    In  all  these 


exercises  Miss  Hopkins  faithfully  kept 
her  company,  which  was  the  easier  as 
Miss  Hopkins  lived  in  the  next  house,  a 
conscientious  Colonial  mansion  with  all 
the  modern  conveniences  hidden  beneath 
the  old-fashioned  pomp. 

And  yet,  despite  these  struggles  and 
self-denials,  it  must  be  told  that  Margaret 
Ellis  and  Lorania  Hopkins  were  little 
thinner  for  their  warfare.  Still,  as  Shuey 
Cardigan,  the  trainer,  told  Mrs.  Ellis,  there 
was  no  knowing  what  they  might  have 
weighed  had  they  not  struggled. 

"  It  ain't  only  the  fat  that's  on  ye, 
moind  ye,"  says  Shuey,  with  a  confiden- 
tial sympathy  of  mien;  "it's  what  ye'd 
naturally  be  getting  in  addition.  And 
first  ye've  got  to  peel  off  that,  and  then 
ye  come  down  to  the  other." 

Shuey  was  so  much  the  most  success- 
ful of  Mrs.  Ellis's  reducers  that  his  words 
were  weighty.  And  when  at  last  Shuey 
said,  "I  got  what  you  need,"  Mrs.  Ellis 
listened.  "You  need  a  bike,  no  less," 
says  Shuey. 

"But  I  never  could  ride  one!"  said 
Margaret,  opening  her  pretty  brown  eyes 
and  wrinkling  her  Grecian  forehead. 

"  You'd  ride  in  six  lessons,"  pro- 
nounced Shuey. 

"But  how  would  I  look,  Cardigan?" 

"  You'd  look  noble,  ma'am!" 

"  What  do  you  consider  the  best  wheel, 
Cardigan?" 

The  advertising  rules  of  magazines  pre- 
vent my  giving  Cardigan's  answer;  it  is 
enough  that  the  wheel  glittered  at  Mrs. 
Ellis's  door  the  very  next  day,  and  that  a 
large  pasteboard  box  was  delivered  by  the 
expressman  the  very  next  week.  He 
went  on  to  Miss  Hopkins's,  and  delivered 
the  twin  of  the  box,  with  a  similar  yellow 
printed  card  bearing  the  impress  of  "the 
same  great  firm  on  the  inside  of  the  box 
cover.  For  Margaret  had  hied  her  to 
Lorania  Hopkins  the  instant  Shuey  was 
gone.  She  presented  herself  breathless,  a 
little  to  the  embarrassment  of  Lorania, 
who  was  sitting  with  her  niece  before  a 
large  box  of  cracker-jack. 

"  It's  a  new  kind  of  candy;  I  was  just 
tasting  it,  Maggie,"  faltered  she,  while  the 
niece,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  with  the  inhu- 
man spirits  of  her  age,  laughed  aloud. 

"You  needn't  mind  me,"  said  Mrs. 
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Ellis,  cheerfully;  "I'm  eating-  potatoes 

now !" 

"Ob,  Maggie !"  Miss  Hopkins  breathed 
the  words  between  envy  and  disapproval. 

Mrs.  Ellis  tossed  her  brown  head  airily, 
not  a  whit  abashed.  "And  I  had  beer 
for  luncheon,  and  I'm  going  to  have 
champagne  for  dinner." 

"Maggie,  how  do  you  dare?  Did  they 
—  did  they  taste  good?" 

"They  tasted  heavenly,  Lorania.  Pass 
me  the  candy.  I  am  going  to  try  some- 
thing new— the  thinningest  thing  there  is. 
I  read  in  the  paper  of  one  woman  who 
lost  forty  pounds  in  three  months,  and  is 
losing  still !" 

"If  it  is  obesity  pills,  I—1' 

"  It  isn't;  it's  a  bicycle.  Lorania,  you 
and  I  must  ride!  Sibyl  Hopkins,  you 
heartless  child,  what  are  you  laughing 
at?" 

Lorania  rose ;  in  the  glass  over  the  man- 
tel her  figure  returned  her  gaze.  There 
was  no  mistake  (except  that,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  stout  people,  that  glass  al- 
ways increased  her  size),  she  was  a  stout 
lady.  She  was  taller  than  the  average  of 
women,  and  well  proportioned,  and  still 
light  on  her  feet;  but  she  could  not  blink 
away  the  records ;  she  was  heavy  on  the 
scales.  Did  she  stand  looking  at  her- 
self squarely,  her  form  was  shapely 
enough,  although  larger  than  she  could 
wish;  but  the  full  force  of  the  revelation 
fell  when  she  allowed  herself  a  profile 
view,  she  having  what  is  called  "  a  round 
waist,"  and  being  almost  as  large  one  way 
as  another.  Yet  Lorania  was  only  thirty- 
three  years  old,  and  was  of  no  mind  to 
retire  from  society,  and  have  a  special 
phaeton  built  for  her  use,  and  hear  from 
her  mother's  friends  how  much  her  mo- 
ther weighed  before  her  death. 

"  How  should  I  look  on  a  wheel  ?"  she 
asked,  even  as  Mrs.  Ellis  had  asked  be- 
fore ;  and  Mrs.  Ellis  stoutly  answered, 
"You'd  look  nobler 

"  Shuey  will  teach  us,"  she  went  on, 
"  and  we  can  have  a  track  made  in  your 
pasture,  where  nobody  can  see  us  learn- 
ing. Lorania,  there's  nothing  like  it. 
Let  me  bring  you  the  bicycle  edition  of 
Harper's  Bazar." 

Miss  Hopkins  capitulated  at  once,  and 
sat  down  to  order  her  costume,  while 
Sibyl,  the  niece,  revelled  silently  in  vi- 
sions of  a  new  bicycle  which  should  pres- 
ently revert  to  her.  "  For  it's  ridiculous, 
auntie's  thinking  of  riding!"  Miss  Sibyl 


considered.  "She  would  be  a  figure  of 
fun  on  a  wheel;  besides,  she  can  never 
learn  in  this  world  !" 

Yet  Sibyl  was  attached  to  her  aunt, 
and  enjoyed  visiting  Hopkins  Manor,  as 
Lorania  had  named  her  new  house,  into 
which  she  moved  on  the  same  day  that 
she  joined  the  Colonial  Dames,  by  right 
of  her  ancestor  the  great  and  good  divine 
commemorated  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  Lorania's 
friends  were  all  fond  of  her,  she  was  so 
good-natured  and  tolerant,  with  a  touch 
of  dry  humor  in  her  vision  of  things,  and 
not  the  least  a  Puritan  in  her  frank  en- 
joyment of  ease  and  luxury.  Neverthe- 
less, Lorania  had  a  good,  able-bodied, 
New  England  conscience,  capable  of  stay- 
ing awake  nights  without  flinching;  and 
perhaps  from  her  stanch  old  Puritan 
forefathers  she  inherited  her  simple  in- 
tegrity, so  that  she  neither  lied  nor  cheat- 
ed— even  in  the  small  whitewashed  man- 
ner of  her  sex — and  valued  loyalty  above 
most  of  the  virtues.  She  had  an  inno- 
cent pride  in  her  godly  and  martial  an- 
cestry, which  was  quite  on  the  surface, 
and  led  people  who  did  not  know  her  to 
consider  her  haughty. 

For  fifteen  years  she  had  been  an  or- 
phan, the  mistress  of  a  very  large  estate. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  sought  often  in 
marriage,  but  never  until  lately  had  Lora- 
nia seriously  thought  of  marrying.  Sibyl 
said  that  she  was  too  unsentimental  to 
marry.  Really  she  was  too  romantic. 
She  had  a  longing  to  be  loved,  not  in  the 
quiet,  matter-of-fact  manner  of  her  suit- 
ors, but  with  the  passion  of  the  poets. 
Therefore  the  presence  of  another  skele- 
ton in  Mrs.  Ellis's  closet,  because  she 
knew  about  a  certain  handsome  Italian 
marquis  who  at  this  period  was  con- 
ducting an  impassioned  wooing  by  mail. 
Margaret  did  not  fancy  the  marquis.  He 
was  not  an  American.  He  would  take 
Lorania  away.  She  thought  his  very 
virtue  florid,  and  suspected  that  he  had 
learned  his  love-making  in  a  bad  school. 
She  dropped  dark  hints  that  frightened 
Lorania,  who  would  sometimes  piteously 
demand,  "Don't  you  think  he  could  care 
for  me  —  for  —  for  myself  ?"  Margaret 
knew  that  she  had  an  overweening  dis- 
trust of  her  own  appearance.  How  many 
tears  she  had  shed  first  and  last  over  her 
unhappy  plumpness  it  would  be  hard  to 
reckon.  She  made  no  account  of  her  satin 
skin,  or  her  glossy  black  hair,  or  her  lus- 
trous violet  eyes  with  their  long  black 
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lashes,  or  lier  flashing  white  teeth;  she 
glanced  dismally  at  her  shape  and  scorn- 
fully at  her  features,  good,  honest,  irregu- 
lar American  features,  that  might  not  sat- 
isfy a  Greek  critic,  but  suited  each  other 
and  pleased  her  countrymen.  And  then 
she  would  sigh  heavily  over  her  figure. 
Her  friend  had  not  the  heart  to  impute 
the  marquis's  beautiful,  artless  compli- 
ments to  mercenary  motives.  After  all, 
the  Italian  was  a  good  fellow,  according 
to  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  race,  if  he 
did  intend  to  live  on  his  wife's  money, 
and  had  a  very  varied  assortment  of 
memories  of  women. 

But  Margaret  dreaded  and  disliked  him 
all  the  more  for  his  good  qualities.  To- 
day this  secret  apprehension  flung  a  cloud 
over  the  bicycle  enthusiasm.  She  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  at  this  mo- 
ment Lorania  was  not  thinking  of  the 
marquis,  who  rode  a  wheel  and  a  horse 
admirably. 

"Aunt  Lorania,"  said  Sibyl,  "there 
comes  Mr.  Winslow.  Shall  I  run  out  and 
ask  him  about  those  cloth-of-gold  roses? 
The  aphides  are  eating  them  all  up." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  dear;  but  don't  let 
Ferguson  suspect  what  you  are  talking  of; 
he  might  feel  hurt." 

Ferguson  was  the  gardener.  Miss  Hop- 
kins left  her  note  to  go  to  the  window. 
Below  she  saw  a  mettled  horse,  with  toss- 
ing head  and  silken  skin,  restlessly  fret- 
ting on  his  bit  and  pawing  the  dust  in 
front  of  the  fence,  while  his  rider,  hat  in 
hand,  talked  with  the  young  girl.  He 
was  a  little  man,  a  very  little  man,  in  a 
gray  business  suit  of  the  best  cut  and  ma- 
terial. An  air  of  careful  and  dainty  neat- 
ness was  diffused  about  both  horse  and 
rider.  He  bent  towards  Miss  Sibyl's 
charming  person  a  thin,  alert,  fair  face. 
His  head  was  finely  shaped,  the  brown 
hair  worn  away  a  little  on  the  temples. 
He  smiled  gravely  at  intervals;  the  smile 
told  that  he  had  a  dimple  in  his  cheek. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  "  whether 
Mr.  Winslow  can  have  a  penchant  for 
Sibyl?" 

Lorania  opened  her  eyes.  At  this  mo- 
ment Mr.  Winslow  had  caught  sight  of 
her  at  the  window,  and  he  bowed  almost 
to  his  saddle-bow ;  Sibyl  was  saying  some- 
thing at  which  she  laughed,  and  he  vis- 
ibly reddened.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of 
his  that  Lis  color  turned  easily.  In  a 
second  his  hat  was  on  his  head  and  his 
horse  bounded  half  across  the  road. 


"  Hardly, I  think, "  said  Lorania.  ' '  How 
well  he  rides!  I  never  knew  any  one 
ride  better — in  this  country." 

"I  suppose  Sibyl  would  ridicule  such 
a  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  continuing  her 
own  train  of  thought,  and  yet  vaguely 
disturbed  by  the  last  sentence. 

"Why  should  she?" 

"Well,  he  is  so  little,  for  one  thing, 
and  she  is  so  tall.  And  then  Sibyl  thinks 
a  great  deal  of  social  position." 

"  He  is  a  Winslow,"  said  Lorania,  arch- 
ing her  neck  unconsciously — "a  lineal  de- 
scendant from  Kenelm  Winslow,  who 
came  over  in  the  May — " 

"But  his  mother — " 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  his 
mother  before  she  came  here.  Oh,  of 
course  I  know  the  gossip  that  she  was  a 
niece  of  the  overseer  at  a  village  poor- 
house,  and  that  her  husband  quarrelled 
with  all  his  family  and  married  her  in 
the  poorhouse,  and  I  know  that  when  he 
died  here  she  would  not  take  a  cent  from 
the  Winslows,  nor  let  them  have  the  boy. 
She  is  the  meekest-looking  little  woman, 
but  she  must  have  an  iron  streak  in  her 
somewhere,  for  she  was  left  without 
enough  money  to  pay  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  she  educated  the  boy  and  ac- 
cumulated enough  money  to  pay  for  this 
place  they  have. 

"  She  used  to  run  a  laundry,  and  made 
money;  but  when  Cyril  got  a  place  in  the 
bank  she  sold  out  the  laundry  and  went 
into  chickens  and  vegetables;  she  told 
somebody  that  it  wasn't  so  profitable  as 
the  laundry,  but  it  was  more  genteel,  and 
Cyril  being  now  in  a  position  of  trust  at 
the  bank,  she  must  consider  him.  Cyril 
swept  out  the  bank.  People  laughed 
about  it,  but,  do  you  know,  I  rather  liked 
Mrs.  Winslow  for  it.  She  isn't  in  the 
least  an  assertive  woman.  How  long 
have  we  been  up  here,  Maggie?  Isn't  it 
four  years?  And  they  have  been  our  next- 
door  neighbors,  and  she  has  never  been 
inside  the  house.  Nor  he  either,  for  that 
matter,  except  once  when  it  took  fire,  you 
know,  and  he  came  in  with  that  funny 
little  chemical  engine  tucked  under  his 
arm,  and  took  off  his  hat  in  the  same 
prim,  polite  way  that  he  takes  it  off  when 
he  talks  to  Sibyl,  and  said,  '  If  you'll  ex- 
cuse me  offering  advice,  Miss  Hopkins,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  move  anything;  it 
mars  furniture  very  much  to  move  it  at 
a  fire.  I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
can  extinguish  this.'    And  lie  did,  too, 
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didn't  he,  as  neatly  and  as  coolly  as  if  it 
were  only  adding  up  a  column  of  figures. 
And  offered  me  the  engine  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  occasion  afterwards."' 

"  Lorania,  you  never  told  me  that!". 

"It  seemed  like  making1  fun  of  him, 
when  he  had  heen  so  kind.  I  declined 
as  civilly  as  I  could.  I  hope  I  didn't 
hurt  his  feelings.  I  meant  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  mother  and  ask  them  to  dinner, 
but  you  know  I  went  to  England  that 
week,  and  somehow  when  I  came  back 
it  was  difficult.  It  seems  a  little  odd  we 
never  have  seen  more  of  the  Winslows, 
but  I  fancy  they  don't  want  either  to  in- 
trude or  to  be  intruded  on.  But  he  is  cer- 
tainly very  obliging  about  the  garden. 
Think  of  all  the  slips  and  flowers  he  has 
given  us,  and  the  advice — " 

' '  All  passed  over  the  fence.  It  is  funny 
our  neighborly  good  offices  which  we 
render  at  arm's-length.  How  long  have 
you  known  him?" 

"Oh,  a  long  time.  He  is  cashier  of 
my  bank,  you  know.  First  he  was  teller, 
then  assistant  cashier,  and  now  for  five 
years  he  has  been  cashier.  The  presi- 
dent wants  to  resign  and  let  him  be  pre- 
sident, but  he  hardly  has  enough  stock 
for  that.  But  Oliver  says  "  (Oliver  was 
Miss  Hopkins's  brother)  "  that  there  isn't 
a  shrewrder  or  straighter  banker  in  the 
State.  Oliver  likes  him.  He  says  he  is 
a  sandy  little  fellow." 

"Well,  he  is,"  assented  Mrs.  Ellis.  "It 
isn't  many  cashiers  would  let  robbers 
stab  them  and  shoot  them  and  leave  them 
for  dead  rather  than  give  up  the  combi- 
nation of  the  safe!" 

"  He  wouldn't  take  a  cent  for  it,  either, 
and  he  saved  ever  so  many  thousand  dol- 
lars. Yes,  he  is  brave.  I  went  to  the 
same  school  with  him  once,  and  saw  him 
fight  a  big  boy  twice  his  size — such  a  nas- 
ty boy,  who  called  me  'Fatty,'  and  made 
a  kissing  noise  with  his  lips  just  to  scare 
me  —  and  poor  little  Cyril  Winslow  got 
awfully  beaten,  and  when  I  saw  him  on 
the  ground,  with  his  nose  bleeding  and 
that  big  brute  pounding  him,  I  ran  to  the 
water-bucket,  and  poured  the  whole  buck- 
et on  that  big  bullying  boy  and  stopped 
the  fight,  just  as  the  teacher  got  on  the 
scene.  I  cried  over  little  Cyril  Winslow. 
He  was  crying  himself.  'I  ain't  crying 
because  he  hurt  me,'  he  sobbed ;  '  I'm  cry- 
ing because  I'm  so  mad  I  didn't  lick  him  !' 
I  wonder  if  he  remembers  that  episode?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Ellis. 


"  Maggie,  wThat  makes  you  think  he  is 
falling  in  love  with  Sibyl?" 

Mrs.  Ellis  laughed.  "I  dare  say  he 
isn't  in  love  with  Sibyl,"  said  she.  "I 
think  the  main  reason  was  his  always 
riding  by  here  instead  of  taking  the  short- 
er road  down  the  other  street." 

"Does  he  always  ride  by  here?  I 
hadn't  noticed." 

"Always!"  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  "/have 
noticed." 

"I  am  sorry  for  him,"  said  Lorania, 
musingly.  "  I  think  Sibyl  is  very  much 
taken  with  that  young  Captain  Carr  at 
the  Arsenal.  Young  girls  always  affect 
the  army.  He  is  a  nice  fellow,  but  I  don't 
think  he  is  the  man  Winslow  is.  Now, 
Maggie,  advise  me  about  the  suit.  I  don't 
want  to  look  like  the  escaped  fat  lady  of 
a  museum." 

Lorania  thought  no  more  of  Sibyl's 
love-affairs.  If  she  thought  of  the  Wins- 
lows,  it  was  to  wish  that  Mrs.  Winslow 
would  sell  or  rent  her  pasture,  which,  in 
addition  to  her  own  and  Mrs.  Ellis's  pas- 
tures thrown  into  one,  would  make  such 
a  delightful  bicycle  track. 

The  Winslow  house  was  very  different 
from  the  two  villas  that  were  the  pride  of 
Fairport.  A  little  story  and  a  half  cot- 
tage peeped  out  on  the  road  behind  the 
tall  maples  that  were  planted  when  Wins- 
low was  a  boy.  But  there  was  a  wonder- 
derful  green  velvet  lawn,  and  the  tulips 
and  sweet-pease  and  pansies  that  blazed 
softly  nearer  the  house  were  as  beautiful 
as  those  over  which  Miss  Lorania's  gar- 
dener toiled  and  worried. 

Mrs.  Winslow  was  a  little  woman  who 
showed  the  fierce  struggle  of  her  early 
life  only  in  the  deeper  lines  between  her 
delicate  eyebrows  and  the  expression  of 
melancholy  patience  in  her  brown  eyes. 

She  always  wore  a  widow's  cap  and  a 
black  gown.  In  the  mornings  she  donned 
a  blue  figured  apron  of  stout  and  service- 
able stuff;  in  the  afternoon,  an  apron  of 
that  sheer  white  lawn  used  by  bishops 
and  smart  young  waitresses.  Of  an  after- 
noon, in  warm  weather,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  on  the  eastern  piazza,  next  to 
the  Hopkins  place,  and  rock  as  she  sewed. 
She  was  thus  sitting  and  sewing  when 
she  beheld  an.  extraordinary  procession 
cross  the  Hopkins  lawn.  First  marched 
the  tall  trainer,  Shuey  Cardigan,  who 
worked  by  day  in  the  Lossing  furniture- 
factory,  and  gave  bicycle  lessons  at  the 
armory  evenings.   He  was  clad  in  a  white 
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sweater  and  buff  leggings,  and  was  wheel- 
ing a  lady's  bicycle.  Behind  him  walked 
Miss  Hopkins  in  a  gray  suit,  the  skirt  of 
which  only  came  to  her  ankles — she  al- 
ways so  dignified  in  her  toilets. 

"  Land's  sakes!"  gasped  Mrs  Winslow, 
"if  she  ain't  going  to  ride  a  bike!  Well, 
what  next?" 

What  really  happened  next  was  the 
sneaking  (for  no  other  word  does  justice 
to  the  cautious  and  circuitous  movements 
of  her)  of  Mrs.  Winslow  to  the  stable, 
which  had  one  window  facing  the  Hop- 
kins pasture.  No  cows  were  grazing  in 
the  pasture.  All  around  the  grassy  pla- 
teau twinkled  a  broad  brownish-yellow 
track.  At  one  side  of  this  track  a  bench 
had  been  placed,  and  a  table,  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  with  jugs  and  glasses.  Mrs. 
Ellis,  in  a  suit  of  the  same  undignified 
brevity  and  ease  as  Miss  Hopkins's,  sat 
on  the  bench  supporting  her  own  wheel. 
Shuey  Cardigan  was  drawn  up  to  his  full 
six  feet  of  strength,  and,  one  arm  in  the 
air,  was  explaining  the  theory  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  It  was  an  uncanny  mo- 
ment to  Lorania.  She  eyed  the  glisten- 
ing, restless  thing  that  slipped  beneath 
her  hand,  and  her  fingers  trembled.  If 
she  could  have  fled  in  secret  she  would. 
But  since  flight  was  not  possible,  she  as- 
sumed a  firm  expression.  Mrs.  Ellis  wore 
a  smile  of  studied  and  sickly  cheerfulness. 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  very  highf  said 
Lorania.     "  I  can  never  get  up  on  it!" 

"  It  will  be  by  the  block  at  first,"  said 
Shuey,  in  the  soothing  tones  of  a  jockey  to 
a  nervous  horse;  "  it's  easy  by  the  block. 
And  I'll  be  steadying  it,  of  course." 

"Don't  they  have  any  with  larger  sad- 
dles ?    It  is  a  very  small  saddle." 

"They're  all  of  a  size.  It  wouldn't  look 
sporty  larger;  it  would  look  like  a  spe- 
cial make.  Yous  wouldn't  want  a  special 
make." 

Lorania  thought  that  she  would  be 
thankful  for  a  special  make,  but  she  sup- 
pressed the  unsportsmanlike  thought. 
"The  pedals  are  very  small  too,  Cardi- 
gan.   Are  you  sure  they  can  hold  me?" 

"  They  could  hold  two  of  ye,  Miss  Hop- 
kins. Now  sit  aisy  and  graceful  as  ye 
would  on  your  chair  at  home,  hold  the 
shoulders  back,  and  toe  in  a  bit  on  the 
pedals — ye  won't  be  skinning  your  ankles 
so  much  then — and  hold  your  foot  up 
ready  to  get  the  other  pedal.  Hold  light 
on  the  steering  -  bar.  Push  off  hard. 
Now  /" 


"Will  you  hold  me?  I'm  going — 
Oh,  it's  like  riding  an  earthquake !" 

Here  Shuey  made  a  run,  letting  the 
wheel  have  its  own  wild  way — to  teach 
the  balance.  "Keep  the  front  wheel 
under  you!"  he  cried,  cheerfully.  "  Niv- 
er  mind  where  you  go.  Keep  a-pedalling ; 
whatever  you  do,  keep  a-pedalling !" 

''But  I  haven't  got  but  one  pedal!" 
gasped  the  rider. 

"Ye  lost  it?" 

"No;  I  never  had  but  one!  Oh,  don't 
let  me  fall!" 

"  Oh,  ye  lost  it  in  the  beginning;  now, 
then,  I'll  hold  it  steady,  and  you  get  both 
feet  right.     Here  we  go!" 

Swaying  frightfully  from  side  to  side, 
and  wrenched  from  capsizing  the  wheel 
by  the  full  exercise  of  Shuey 's  great  mus- 
cles, Miss  Hopkins  reeled  over  the  track. 
At  short  intervals  she  lost  her  pedals,  and 
her  feet,  for  some  strange  reason,  instead 
of  seeking  the  lost,  simply  curled  up  as 
if  afraid  of  being  hit.  She  gripped  the 
steering-handles  with  an  iron  grasp,  and 
her  turns  were  such  as  an  engine  makes. 
Nevertheless  Shuey  got  her  up  the  track 
for  some  hundred  feet,  and  then  by  a  her- 
culean sweep  turned  her  round  and  rolled 
her  back  to  the  block.  It  was  at  this  pain- 
ful moment,  when  her  whole  being  was 
concentrated  on  the  effort  to  keep  from 
toppling  against  Shuey,  and  even  more 
to  keep  from  toppling  away  from  him, 
that  Lorania's  strained  gaze  suddenly  fell 
on  the  frightened  and  sympathetic  face  of 
Mrs.  Winslow.  The  good  woman  saw  no 
fun  in  the  spectacle,  but  rather  an  awful 
risk  to  life  and  limb.  Their  eyes  met. 
Not  a  change  passed  over  Miss  Hopkins's 
features;  but  she  looked  up  as  soon  as  she 
was  safe  on  the  ground,  and  smiled.  In  a 
moment, before  Mrs.  Winslow  could  decide 
whether  to  run  or  to  stand  her  ground,  she 
saw  the  cyclist  approaching — on  foot. 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  sit  down?" 
she  said,  smiling.  "We  are  trying  our 
new  wheels." 

And  because  she  did  not  know  how  to 
refuse,  Mrs.  Winslow  suffered  herself  to 
be  handed  over  the  fence.  She  sat  on 
the  bench  beside  Miss  Hopkins  in  the 
prim  attitude  which  had  pertained  to  gen- 
tility in  her  youth,  her  hands  loosely 
clasping  each  other,  her  feet  crossed  at 
the  ankles. 

"It's  an  awful  sight,  ain't  it?"  she 
breathed,  "those  little  shiny  things;  I 
don't  see  how  you  ever  git  on  them." 
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"  I  don't  get  on  them,"  said  Miss  Hop- 
kins. "  The  only  way  I  shall  ever  learn 
to  start  off  is  to  start  without  the  pedals. 
Does  your  son  ride,  Mrs.  Winslow?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. Winslow;  "but 
he  knows  how.  When  he  was  a  boy  no- 
thing- would  do  but  he  must  have  a  bi- 
c}'cle,  one  of  those  things  most  as  big  as 
a  mill  wheel,  and  if  you  fell  off  you  broke 
yourself  somewhere,  sure.  I  always  ex- 
pected he'd  be  brought  home  in  pieces. 
So  I  don't  think  he'd  have  any  manner  of 
difficulty.  Why,  look  at  your  friend; 
she's  most  riding  alone!" 

"She  could  always  do  everything  bet- 
ter than  I,"  cried  Lorania,  with  ungrudg- 
ing admiration.  "See  how  she  jumps  off! 
Now  I  can't  jump  off  any  more  than  I 
can  jump  on.  It  seems  so  ridiculous  to 
be  told  to  press  hard  on  the  pedal  on  the 
side  where  you  want  to  jump,  and  swing 
your  further  leg  over  first,  and  cut  a  kind 
of  a  figure  eight  with  your  legs,  and  turn 
your  wheel  the  way  you  don't  want  to  go 
— all  at  once.  While  I'm  trying  to  think 
of  all  those  directions  I  always  fall  off. 
I  got  that  wheel  only  yesterday,  and  fell 
before  I  even  got  away  from  the  block. 
One  of  my  arms  looks  like  a  Persian  rib- 
bon." 

Mrs.  Winslow  cried  out  in  unfeigned 
sympathy.  She  wished  Miss  Hopkins 
would  use  her  liniment  that  she  used  for 
Cyril  when  he  was  hurt  by  the  burglars 
at  the  bank;  he  was  bruised  "  terrible." 

"That  must  have  been  an  awful  time 
to  you,"  said  Lorania,  looking  with  more 
interest  than  she  had  ever  felt  on  the  meek 
little  woman ;  and  she  noticed  the  trem- 
ble in  the  decorously  clasped  hands. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  all  she  said. 

"  I've  often  looked  over  at  you  on  the 
piazza,  and  thought  how  cozy  you  looked. 
Mr.  Winslow  always  seems  to  be  home 
evenings." 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  We  sit  a  great  deal  on 
the  piazza.  Cyril's  a  good  boy ;  he  wa'n't 
nine  when  his  father  died;  and  he's  been 
like  a  man  helping  me.  There  never  was 
a  boy  had  such  willing  little  feet.  And 
he'd  set  right  there  on  the  steps  and  pat 
my  slipper  and  say  what  he'd  git  me  when 
he  got  to  earning  money ;  and  he's  got  me 
every  last  thing,  foolish  and  all,  that  he 
said.  There's  that  black  satin  gown,  a 
sin  and  a  shame  for  a  plain  body  like  me, 
but  he  would  git  it.  Cyril's  got  a  beauti- 
ful disposition  too,  jest  like  his  pa's,  and 
he's  a  handy  man  about  the  house,  and 


prompt  at  his  meals.  I  wonder  some- 
times if  Cyril  was  to  git  married  if  his 
wife  would  mind  his  running  over  now 
and  then  and  setting  with  me  awhile." 

She  was  speaking  more  rapidly,  and  her 
eyes  strayed  wistfully  over  to  the  Hop- 
kins piazza,  where  Sibyl  was  sitting  with 
the  young  soldier.  Lorania  looked  at  her 
pityingly. 

"  Why,  surety, "  said  she. 

"  Mothers  have  kinder  selfish  feelings," 
said  Mrs.  Winslow,  moistening  her  lips 
and  drawing  a  quick  breath,  still  watch- 
ing the  girl  on  the  piazza.  "It's  so  sweet 
and  peaceful  for  them,  they  forget  their 
sons  may  want  something  more.  But  it's 
kinder  hard  giving  all  your  little  com- 
forts up  at  once  when  you've  had  him 
right  with  you  so  long,  and  could  cook 
just  what  he  liked,  and  go  right  into  his 
room  nights  if  he  coughed.  It's  all  right, 
all  right,  but -it's  kinder  hard.  And  beau- 
tiful young  ladies  that  have  had  every- 
thing all  their  lives  might — might  not 
understand  that  a  homespun  old  mother 
isn't  wanting  to  force  herself  on  them  at 
all  when  they  have  company,  and  they 
have  no  call  to  fear  it." 

There  was  no  doubt,  however  obscure 
the  words  seemed,  that  Mrs.  Winslow  had 
a  clear  purpose  in  her  mind,  nor  that 
she  was  tremendously  in  earnest.  Little 
blotches  of  red  dabbled  her  cheeks,  her 
breath  came  more  quickly,  and  she  swal- 
lowed between  her  words.  Lorania  could 
see  the  quiver  in  the  muscles  of  her 
throat.  She  clasped  her  hands  tight  lest 
they  should  shake.  "He  is  in  love  with 
Sibyl,"  thought  Lorania.  "  The  poor  wo- 
man!" She  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  she 
spoke  gently  and  reassuringly: 

"No  girl  with  a  good  heart  can  help 
feeling  tenderly  towards  her  husband's 
mother." 

Mrs.  Winslow  nodded.  "  You're  real 
comforting,"  said  she.  She  was  silent  a 
moment, and  then  said,  in  a  different  tone : 
"You  'ain't  got  a  large  enough  track. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  our  pasture 
too?" 

Lorania  expressed  her  gratitude,  and  in- 
vited the  Winslows  to  see  the  practice. 

"My  niece  will  come  out  to-morrow," 
she  said,  graciously. 

"Yes?  She  is  a  real  fine  -  appearing 
young  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Winslow. 

Both  the  cyclists  exulted.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  was  prepared  to  behold 
the  track  made  and  the  fence  down  the 


OH,  don't  let  me  fall! 


very  next  morning'  when  they  came  out, 
about  ten  o'clock,  to  the  west  side  of  Miss 
Hopkins's  boundaries. 

"As  sure  as  you  live,  Maggie,"  ex- 
claimed Lorania,  eagerly,  "he's  got  it  all 
done !  Now  that  is  something  like  a  lover. 
I  only  hope  his  heart  won't  be  bruised  as 
black  and  blue  as  I  am  with  the  wheel  I" 

"Shuey  says  the  only  harm  your  falls 
do  you  is  to  take  away  your  confidence," 
said  Mrs.  Ellis. 

"  He  wouldn't  say  so  if  he  could  see  my 
knees  r  retorted  Miss  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  it  will  be  observed,  sheered 
away  from  the  love-affairs  of  Mr.  Cyril 
Winslow.  She  had  not  yet  made  up  her 
mind.  And  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried, did  not  jump  at  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  heart  of  man  so  readily  as  her 
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spinster  friend.  She  preferred  to  talk  of 
the  bicycle.  Nor  did  Miss  Hopkins  re- 
fuse the  subject.  To  her  at  this  moment 
the  most  important  object  on  the  globe 
was  the  shining  machine  which  she  would 
allow  no  hand  but  hers  to  oil  and  dust. 
Both  Mrs.  Ellis  and  she  were  simply  pros- 
trated (as  to  their  mental  powers)  by  this 
new  sport.  They  could  not  think  nor 
talk  nor  read  of  anything  but  the  wheel. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  bicyclist.  No 
other  sport  appears  to  make  such  havoc 
with  the  mind. 

One  can  learn  to  swim  without  describ- 
ing his  sensations  to  every  casual  ac- 
quaintance or  hunting  up  the  natatorial 
columns  in  the  newspapers.  One  may 
enjoy  riding1  a  horse  and  yet  go  about 
his  ordinary  business  with  an  equal  mind. 
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One  learns  to  play  golf  and  still  remains 
a  peaceful  citizen  who  can  discuss  politics 
with  interest.  But  the  cyclist,  man  or 
woman,  is  soaked  in  every  pore  with  the 
delight  and  the  perils  of  wheeling.  He 
talks  of  it  (as  he  thinks  of  it)  incessantly. 
For  this  fatuous  passion  there  is  one  ex- 
cuse. Other  sports  have  the  fearful  de- 
light of  danger  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
consciousness  of  dexterity  and  the  dogged 
Anglo-Saxon  joy  of  combat  and  victory; 
but  no  other  sport  restores  to  middle  age 
the  pure,  exultant,  muscular  intoxication 
of  childhood.  Only  on  the  wheel  can  an 
elderly  woman  feel  as  she  felt  when  she 
ran  and  leaped  and  frolicked  amid  the 
flowers  as  a  child. 

Lorania,  of  course,  no  longer  jumped 
or  ran;  she  kicked  in  the  Delsarte  exer- 
cises, but  it  was  a  measured,  calculated, 
one  may  say  cold-blooded  kick,  which  lim- 
bered her  muscles  but  did  not  restore  her 
youthful  glow  of  soul.  Her  legs  and  not 
her  spirits  pranced.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  for  Margaret  Ellis.  Now,  between 
their  accidents,  they  obtained  glimpses  of 
an  exquisite  exhilaration.  And  there  was 
also  to  be  counted  the  approval  of  their 
consciences,  for  they  felt  that  no  Turkish 
bath  could  wring  out  moisture  from  their 
systems  like  half  an  hour's  pumping  at 
the  bicycle  treadles.  Lorania  during  the 
month  had  ridden  through  one  bottle  of 
liniment  and  two  of  witch-hazel,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  second  bottle  could  ride  a 
short  distance  alone.  But  Lorania  could 
not  yet  dismount  unassisted,  and  several 
times  she  had  felled  poor  Winslow  to  the 
earth  when  he  rashly  adventured  to  stop 
her.  Captain  Carr  had  a  peculiar,  grace- 
ful fling  of  the  arm,  catching  the  saddle 
bar  with  one  hand  while  he  steadied  the 
handles  with  the  other.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate in  the  least  to  grab  Lorania's  belt  if 
necessary.  But  poor  modest  Winslow, 
who  fell  upon  the  wheel  and  dared  not 
touch  the  hem  of  a  lady's  bicycle  skirt, 
was  as  one  in  the  path  of  a  cyclone,  and 
appeared  daily  in  a  fresh  pair  of  white 
trousers. 

"  Yous  have  now,"  Shuey  remarked, 
impressively,  one  day — "yous  have  now 
arrived  at  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous period  in  learning  the  wheel.  It's 
similar  to  a  baby  when  it's  first  learned 
to  walk  but  'ain't  yet  got  sense  in  walking. 
When  it  was  little  it  would  stay  put  wher- 
ever ye  put  it,  and  it  didn't  know  enough 
to  go  by  itself,  which  is  similar  to  you. 


When  I  wrs  holding  ye  you  couldn't  fall, 
but  now  you're  off  alone  depindent  on 
yourself,  object-struck  by  every  tree,  tak- 
ing most  of  the  pasture  to  turn  in,  and 
not  able  to  git  off  save  by  falling—" 

"Oh,  couldn't  you  go  with  her  some- 
how?" exclaimed  Mrs.  Winslow,  appalled 
at  the  picture.  "Wouldn't  a  rope  round 
her  be  some  help?  I  used  to  put  it  round 
Cyril  when  he  was  learning  to  walk." 

"Well,  no,  ma'am,"  said  Shuey,  pa- 
tiently. "Don't  you  be  scared;  the  rid- 
ing will  come;  she's  getting  on  grandly. 
And  ye  should  see  Mr.  Winslow.  'Tis  a 
pleasure  to  teach  him.  He  rode  in  one 
lesson.  I  ain't  learning  him  nothing  but 
tricks  now." 

"But,  Mr.  Winslow,  why  don't  you 
ride  here — with  us?"  said  Sibyl,  with  her 
coquettish  and  flattering  smile.  "We're 
always  hearing  of  your  beautiful  riding. 
Are  wTe  never  to  see  it?" 

"I  think  Mr.  Winslow  is  waiting  for 
that  swell  English  cycle  suit  that  I  hear 
about,"  said  the  captain,  grinning;  and 
Winslow  grew  red  to  his  eyelids. 

Lorania  gave  an  indignant  side  glance 
at  Sibyl.  Why  need  the  girl  make  game 
of  an  honest  man  wrho  loved  her?  Sibyl 
was  biting  her  lips  and  darting  side  glances 
at  the  captain.  She  called  the  pasture 
practice  slow,  but  she  seemed,  neverthe- 
less, to  enjoy  herself  sitting  on  the  bench, 
the  captain  on  one  side  and  Winslow  on 
the  other,  rattling  off  her  girlish  jokes, 
while  her  aunt  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  wTith  the 
anxious,  set  faces  of  the  beginner,  were 
pedalling  frantically  after  Cardigan.  Lo- 
rania began  to  pity  Winslow,  for  it  was 
growing  plain  to  her  that  Sibyl  and  the 
captain  understood  each  other.  She 
thought  that  even  if  Sibyl  did  care  for 
the  soldier,  she  need  not  he  so  care- 
less of  Winslow's  feelings.  She  talked 
with  the  cashier  herself,  trying  to  make 
amends  for  Sibyl's  absorption  in  the  other 
man,  and  she  admired  the  fortitude  that 
concealed  the  pain  that  he  must  feel.  It 
became  quite  the  expected  thing  for  the 
Winslows  to  be  present  at  the  practice; 
but  Winslow  had  not  yet  appeared  on  his 
wheel.  He  used  to  bring  a  box  of  candy 
with  him,  or  rather  three  boxes — one  for 
each  lady,  he  said — and  a  box  of  pepper- 
mints for  his  mother.  He  wTas  always 
very  attentive  to  his  mother. 

"And  fancy,  Aunt  Margaret,"  laughed 
Sibyl,  "he  has  asked  both  auntie  and  me 
to  the  theatre.    He  is  not  going  to  com- 
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promise  himself  by  singling  one  of  us 
out.  He's  a  careful  soul.  By-the-way, 
Aunt  Margaret,  Mrs.Winslow  was  telling 
me  yesterday  that  I  am  the  image  of 
auntie  at  my  ctge.  Am  I  ?  Do  I  look 
like  her?    Was  she  as  slender  as  I?" 

"  Almost,"  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  was  not 
so  inflexibly  truthful  as  her  friend. 

"  No,  Sibyl,"  said  Lorania,  with  a  deep, 
deep  sigh,  "I  was  always  plump;  I  was 
a  chubby  child  !  And  oh,  what  do  you 
think  I  heard  in  the  crowd  at  Manly's 
once?  One  woman  said  to  another,  'Miss 
Hopkins  has  got  a  wheel.'  '  Miss  Sibyl?' 
said  the  other.  '  No ;  the  stout  Miss  Hop- 
kins,' said  the  first  creature;  and  the  sec- 
ond— "    Lorania  groaned. 

"What  did  she  say  to  make  you  feel 
that  way?" 

"She  said  —  she  said,  'Oh  my!'"  an- 
swered Lorania,  with,  a  dying  look. 

"Well,  she  was  horrid,"  said  Mrs.  El  lis; 
"but  you  know  you  have  grown  thin. 
Come  on;  let's  ride!" 

"I  never  shall  be  able  to  ride,"  said 
Lorania,  gloomily.  "I  can  get  on,  but  I 
can't  get  off.  And  they've  taken  off  the 
brake,  so  I  can't  stop.  And  I'm  object- 
struck  by  everything  I  look  at.  Some 
day  I  shall  look  down  hill.  Well,  my 
will's  in  the  lower  drawer  of  the  mahog- 
any desk." 

Perhaps  Lorania  had  an  occult  ink- 
ling of  the  future.  For  this  is  what  hap- 
pened: That  evening  Winslow  rode  on 
to  the  track  in  his  new  English  bicycle 
suit,  which  had  just  come.  He  hoped  that 
he  didn't  look  like  a  fool  in  those  queer 
clothes.  But  the  instant  he  entered  the 
pasture  he  saw  something  that  drove  ev- 
erything else  out  of  his  head,  and  made 
him  bend  over  the  steering-bar  and  race 
madly  across  the  green;  Miss  Hopkins's 
bicycle  was  running  away  down  hill ! 
Cardigan,  on  foot,  was  pelting  obliquely, 
in  the  hopeless  thought  to  intercept  her, 
while  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  was  reeling  over 
the  ground  with  her  own  bicycle,  wheeled 
as  rapidly  as  she  could  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  Avhere  she  tumbled  off',  and  aban- 
doning the  wheel,  rushed  on  foot  to  her 
friend's  rescue. 

She  was  only  in  time  to  see  a  flash  of 
silver  and  ebony  and  a  streak  of  brown 
dart  before  her  vision  and  swim  down 
the  hill  like  a  bird.  Lorania  was  still  in 
the  saddle,  pedalling  from  sheer  force  of 
habit,  and  clinging  to  the  handle  bars. 
Below  the  hill  was  a  stone  wall,  and  far- 


ther was  the  creek.  There  was  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  wall  where  the  cattle  went 
down  to  drink;  if  she  could  steer  through 
that  she  would  have  nothing  worse  than 
soft  water  and  mud;  but  there  was  not 
one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  she  could 
pass  that  narrow  space.  Mrs.  Winslow, 
horror-stricken,  watched  the  rescuer,  who 
evidently  was  cutting  across  to  catch  the 
bicycle. 

"He's  riding  out  of  sight!"  thought 
Shuey,  in  the  rear.  He  himself  did  not 
slacken  his  speed,  although  he  could  not 
be  in  time  for  the  catastrophe.  Suddenly 
he  stiffened;  Winslow  was  close  to  the 
runaway  wheel. 

"  Grab  her !"  yelled  Shuey.  "Grab  her 
by  the  belt!    Oh,  Lord  T 

The  exclamation  exploded  like  the 
groan  of  a  shell.  For  while  Winslow's 
bicycling  was  all  that  could  be  wished, 
and  he  flung  himself  in  the  path  of  the 
on-coming  wheel  with  marvellous  celerity 
and  precision,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
withstand  the  never  yet  revealed  number 
of  pounds  carried  by  Miss  Lorania,  im- 
pelled by  the  rapid  descent  and  gather- 
ing momentum  at  every  whirl.  They 
met;  he  caught  her;  but  instantly  he  was 
rolling  down  the  steep  incline  and  she 
was  doubled  up  on  the  grass.  He  crashed 
sickeningly  against  the  stone  wall;  she 
lay  stunned  and  still  on  the  sod;  and 
their  friends,  with  beating  hearts,  slid 
down  to  them.  Mrs.  Winslow  was  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  She  blesses  Shuey 
to  this  day  for  the  shout  he  sent  up, 
"Nobody  killed,  and  I  guess  no  bones 
broken." 

When  Margaret  went  home  that  even- 
ing, having  seen  her  friend  safely  in  bed, 
not  much  the  worse  for  her  fall,  she  was 
told  that  Cardigan  wished  to  see  her. 
Shuey  produced  something  from  his 
pocket,  saying:  "I  picked  this  up  on  the 
hill,  ma'am,  after  the  accident.  It  maybe 
belongs  to  him,  or  it  maybe  belongs  to 
her;  I'm  thinking  the  safest  way  is  to 
just  give  it  to  you."  He  handed  Mrs. 
Ellis  a  tiny  gold -framed  miniature  of 
Lorania  in  a  red  leather  case. 

The  morning  was  a  sparkling  June 
morning,  dewy  and  fragrant,  and  the 
sunlight  burnished  handle  and  pedal  of 
the  friends'  bicycles  standing  on  the  pi- 
azza unheeded.  It  was  the  hour  for  morn- 
ing practice,  but  Miss  Hopkins  slept  in 
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her  chamber,  and  Mrs.  Ellis  sat  in  the 
little  parlor  adjoining,  and  thought. 

She  did.  not  look  surprised  at  the  maid's 
announcement  that  Mrs.  Winslovv  begged 
to  see  her  for  a  few  moments.  Mrs. 
Winslow  was  pale.  She  was  a  good 
sketch  of  discomfort  on  the  very  edge  of 
her  chair,  clad  in  the  black  silk  which  she 
wore  Sundays,  her  head  crowned  with 
her  bonnet  of  state,  and  her  hands  stiff 
in  a  pair  of  new  gloves. 

"I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  not  sending 
up  a  card,''  she  began.  "Cyril  got  me 
some  going  on  a  year  ago,  and  I  thought 
I  could  lay  my  hand  right  on  'em,  but 
I'm  so  nervous  this  morning  I  hunted  all 
over,  and  they  wasn't  anywhere.  I  won't 
keep  you.  I  jest  wanted  to  ask  if  you 
picked  up  anything — a  little  red  Russia- 
leather  case — " 

''Was  it  a  miniature — a  miniature  of 
my  friend  Miss  Hopkins?" 

"I  thought  it  all  over,  and  I  came  to 
explain.  You  no  doubt  think  it  strange; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  son  never 
let  any  human  being  look  at  that  picture. 
I  never  knew  about  it  myself  till  it  was 
lost  and  he  got  up  out  of  his  bed  —  he 
ain't  hardly  able  to  walk — and  staggered 
over  here  to  look  for  it,  and  I  followed 
him ;  and  so  he  had  to  tell  me.  He  had 
it  painted  from  a  picture  that  came  out 
in  the  papers.  He  felt  it  was  an  awful 
liberty.  But — you  don't  know  how  my 
boy  feels,  Mrs.  Ellis;  he  has  worshipped 
that  woman  for  years.  He  'ain't  never 
had  a  thought  of  anybody  but  her  since 
they  was  children  in  school;  and  yet  he's 
been  so  modest  and  so  shy  of  pushing 
himself  forward  that  he  didn't  do  a  thing 
until  I  put  him  on  to  help  you  with  this 
bicycle." 

Margaret  Ellis  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  She  thought  of  the  marquis;  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  poured  out  her  story :  "  He 
'ain't  never  said  a  word  to  me  till  this 
morning.  But  don't  I  knoiv  f  Don't  I 
know  who  looked  out  so  careful  for  her 
investments?  Don't  I  know  who  was  al- 
ways looking  out  for  her  interest,  silent, 
and  always  keeping  himself  in  the  back- 
ground? Why,  she  couldn't  even  buy  a 
cow  that  he  wa'n't  looking  round  to  see 
that  she  got  a  good  one!  'Twas  him  saw 
the  gardener,  and  kept  him  from  buying 
that  cow  with  tuberculosis,  'cause  he  knew 
about  the  herd.  He  knew  by  ['hiding  out. 
He  worshipped  the  very  cows  she  owned, 
you  may  say.  and  I've  seen  him  patting 


and  feeding  up  her  dogs;  it's  to  our  house 
that  big  mastiff  always  goes  every  night. 
Mrs.  Ellis,  it  ain't  often  that  a  woman 
gits  love  such  as  my  son  is  offering,  only 
he  da'sn't  offer  it,  and  it  ain't  often  a  wo- 
man is  loved  by  such  a  good  man  as  my 
son.  He  'ain't  got  any  bad  habits;  he'll 
die  before  he  wrongs  anybody;  and  he  has 
got  the  sweetest  temper  you  ever  see;  and 
he's  the  tidiest  man  about  a  house  you 
could  ask, and  the  promptest  about  meals.,r 

Mrs.  Ellis  looked  at  her  flushed  face, 
and  sent  another  flood  of  color  into  it,  for 
she  said,  "Mrs.  Winslow,  I  don't  know 
how  much  good  I  may  be  able  to  do,  but 
I  am  on  your  side." 

Her  eyes  followed  the  little  black  fig- 
ure when  it  crossed  the  lawn.  She  won- 
dered whether  her  advice  was  good,  for 
she  had  counselled  that  Winslow  come 
over  in  the  evening. 

"Maggie,"  said  a  voice.  Lorania  was- 
in  the  doorway.  "  Maggie,"  she  said, 
"I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  heard  every 
word." 

"Then  Jean  tell  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Ellis, 
"that  he  is  fifty  times  more  of  a  man  than 
the  marquis,  and  loves  you  fifty  thousand 
times  better!" 

Lorania  made  no  answer,  not  even  by 
a  look.  What  she  felt,  Mrs.  Ellis  could 
not  guess.  Nor  was  she  any  wiser  when 
Winslow  appeared  at  her  gate,  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting. 

tk  I  didn't  think  I  would  better  intrude 
on  Miss  Hopkins,"  said  he,  kt  but  perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  how  she  is  this  even- 
ing. My  mother  told  me  how  kind  you 
were,  and  perhaps  you — you  would  advise 
me  if  I  might  venture  to  send  Miss  Hop- 
kins some  flowers." 

Out  of  the  kindness  of  her  heart  Mrs. 
Ellis  averted  her  eyes  from  his  face;  thus 
she  was  able  to  perceive  Lorania  saunter 
out  of  the  Hopkins  gate.  So  changed 
was  she  by  the  bicycle  practice  that, 
wrapped  in  her  niece's  shawl,  she  made 
Margaret  think  of  the  girl.  An  inspira- 
tion flashed  to  her;  she  knew  the  cashier's 
dependence  on  his  eye-glasses,  and  he  was 
not  wearing  them. 

"If  you  want  to  know  how  Miss  Hop- 
kins is,  why  not  speak  to  her  niece  now?" 
said  she. 

He  started.  He  saw  Miss  Sibyl,  as  he 
supposed,  and  he  went  swiftly  down  the 
street.  "  Miss  Sibyl,"  he  began,  "  may  I 
ask  how  is  your  aunt?" — and  then  she 
turned. 
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She  blushed,  then  she  laughed  aloud. 
''Has  the  bicycle  done  so  much  for  me?" 
said  she. 

"The  bicycle  didn't  need  to  do  any- 
thing for  you!"  he  cried,  warmly. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  a  little  distance  in  the  rear, 
heard,  turned,  and  walked  thoughtfully 
away.  "They're  off,"  said  she — she  had 
acquired  a  sporting  tinge  of  thought  from 
Shuey  Cardigan.  "If  with  that  start  he 
can't  make  the  running,  it's  a  wonder." 

"I  have  invited  Mr.  Winslow  and  his 
mother  to  dinner,"  said  Miss  Hopkins,  in 
the  morning.  4i  Will  you  come  too,  Mag- 
gie?" 

\     "I'll  back  him  against  the  marquis," 
thought  Margaret,  gleefully. 


A  week  later  Lorania  said:  "I  really 
think  I  must  be  getting  thinner.  Fancy 
Mr.  Winslow,  who  is  so  clear-sighted,  mis- 
taking me  for  Sibyl !  He  says — I  told  him 
how  I  had  suffered  from  my  figure — he 
says  it  can't  be  what  he  has  suffered  from 
his.  Do  you  think  him  so  very  short, 
Maggie?  Of  course  he  isn't  tall,  but  he 
has  an  elegant  figure,  I  think,  and  I  never 
saw  anywhere  such  a  rider!" 

Mrs.  Ellis  answered,  heartily,  "He 
isn't  very  small,  and  he  is  a  beautiful 
figure  on  the  wheel!"  And  added  to 
herself,  "I  know  what  was  in  that  let- 
ter she  sent  yesterday  to  the  marquis! 
But  to  think  of  its  all  being  due  to  the 
bicycle !  '' 
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PART  V. 


"  O  celeste  haine, 

Comment  t'assouvir? 

O  souffrance  humaine, 
Qui  te  peut  guerir? 

Si  lourde  est  ma  peine 
J'en  voudrais  mourir — 
Tel  est  mon  desir !  ■ 


''Navre  de  comprendre, 
Las  de  compatir, 
Pour  ne  plus  entendre, 

Ni  voir,  ni  sentir, 
Je  suis  pret  a  rendre 
Mon  dernier  soupir — 
Et  c'est  mon  desir ! 


"Ne  plus  rien  connaitre, 

Ni  me  souvenir — 
Ne  jamais  renaitre, 

Ni  me  rendormir — 
Ne  plus  jamais  etre, 

Mais  en  bien  finir — 

Voila  mon  desir  !" — Anon. 


BARTY  went  third  class  to  Bruges, 
and  saw  all  over  it,  and  slept  at  the 
"Fleur  de  Ble,''  and  heard  new  chimes, 
and  remembered  his  Longfellow. 

Next  morning,  a  very  fine  one,  as  he 
was  hopefully  smoking  his  centime  cigar 
with  immense  relish  near  the  little  three- 
horsed  wagonette  that  was  to  bear  him  to 
Blankenberghe,  he  saw  that  he  was  to 
have  three  fellow-passengers,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  very  interesting  lug- 
gage, and  rejoiced. 

First,  a  tall  man  about  thirty,  in  a 
very  smart  white  summer  suit,  sur- 
mounted by  a  jaunty  little  straw  hat 
with  a  yellow  ribbon.  He  was  strikingly 
handsome,  and  wore  immense  black 
whiskers  but  no  mustache,  and  had  a 
most  magnificent  double  row  of  white, 
pearly  teeth,  which  he  showed  very  much 
when  he  smiled,  and  he  smiled  very  often. 
He  was  evidently  a  personage  of  impor- 
tance and  very  well  off,  for  he  gave  him- 
self great  airs  and  ordered  people  about 
and  chaffed  them,  and  it  made  them 
laugh  instead  of  making  them  angry; 
and  he  was  obeyed  with  wonderful  alac- 
rity. He  spoke  French  fluently,  but  with 
a  marked  Italian  accent. 

Next,  a  very  blond  lady  of  about  the 
same  age,  not  beautiful,  but  rather  over- 
dressed, and  whose  accent,  when  she 
spoke  French,  was  very  German,  and 
who  looked  as  if  she  might  be  easily 
moved  to  wrath.  Now  and  then  she 
spoke  to  the  gentleman  in  a  very  audi- 

*  Begun  in  Oct< 


ble  Italian  aside,  and  Barty  was  able  to 
gather  that  her  Italian  was  about  as  ru- 
dimentary as  his  own. 

Last  and  least,  a  pale,  plain,  pathetic 
little  girl  of  six  or  eight,  with  a  nose 
rather  swollen,  and  a  black  plait  down 
her  back,  and  large  black  eyes,  some- 
thing like  Leah  Gibson's;  and  she  never 
took  these  eyes  off  Barty's  face. 

Their  luggage  consisted  of  two  big 
trunks,  a  guitar  and  violin  (in  their  cases), 
and  music -books  bound  together  by  a 
rope. 

"  Vous  allez  a  Blankenberghe,  mossie?" 
said  the  Italian,  with  a  winning  smile. 

Barty  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  Italian  smiled  ecstatic  delight. 

"  Je  sou  is  bienn  content — nous  ferons 
route  ensiemble  .  .  .  ."  I  will  translate: 
"  I  call  myself  Carlo  Veronese — first  bary- 
tone of  the  theatre  of  La  Scala,  Milan. 
The  signora  is  my  second  wife;  she  is 
prima  donna  assoluta  of  the  grand  opera, 
Naples.  The  little  ragazza  is  my  daughter 
by  my  first  wife.  She  is  the  greatest  vio- 
linist of  her  age  now  living — un'  prodige, 
mossie — un1  fenomeno!" 

Barty,  charmed  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, gave  the  signore  his  card,  and  Carlo 
Veronese  invited  him  graciously  to  take 
a  seat  in  the  wagonette,  as  if  it  were  his 
own  private  carriage.  Barty,  who  was 
the  most  easily  impressed  person  that 
ever  lived,  accepted  with  as  much  sincere 
gratitude  as  if  he  hadn't  already  paid  for 
his  place,  and  they  started  on  their  sunny 
er  number,  1896. 
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drive  of  eight  miles  along"  the  dusty 
straight  Belgian  chaussee,  bordered  with 
poplars  on  either  side,  and  paved  with 
flag-stones  all  the  way  to  Blankenberghe. 

Sign  or  Veronese  informed  Barty  that 
on  their  holiday  travels  they  always 
managed  to  combine  profit  with  plea- 
sure, and  that  he  proposed  giving  a  grand 
concert  at  the  Cafe  on  the  Plage,  or  the 
Kursaal,  next  day;  that  he  was  going  to 
sing  Figaro's  great  song  in  the  Barbiere, 
and  the  signora  would  give  "Roberto, 
toua  que  z'aime  "  in  French  (or  rather, 
"Ropert,  doi  que  ch'aime"  as  she  called 
it,  correcting  his  accent),  and  the  feno- 
meno,  whose  name  was  Marianina,  would 
play  an  arrangement  of  the  "Carnival  of 
Venice"  by  Paganini. 

"Ma  vous  aussi,  vous  etes  mousicien — 
je  vois  ga  par  la  votre  figoure!" 

Barty  modestly  disclaimed  all  preten- 
sions, and  said  he  was  only  an  art  stu- 
dent— a  painter. 

"All  the  arts  are  brothers,"  said  the 
signore,  and  the  little  signorina  stole  her 
hand  into  Barty 's  and  left  it  there. 

"Listen,"  said  the  signore;  "why  not 
arrange  to  live  together,  you  and  we?  I 
hate  throwing  away  money  on  mere 
pomposity  and  grandiosity  and  show. 
We  always  take  a  little  furnished  apart- 
ment, elle  et  moi.  Then  I  go  and  buy 
provisions,  bon  marche — and  she  cooks 
them — and  we  have  our  meals  better 
than  at  the  hotel  and  at  half  the  price! 
Join  us,  unless  you  like  to  throw  your 
money  by  the  window!" 

The  Signorina  Marianina's  little  brown 
hand  gave  Barty's  a  little  warm  squeeze, 
and  Barty  was  only  too  delighted  to  ac- 
cept an  arrangement  that  promised  to  be 
so  agreeable  and  so  practically  wise. 

They  arrived  at  Blankenberghe,  and 
leaving  their  luggage  at  the  wagonette 
station,  went  in  search  of  lodgings. 
These  were  soon  found  in  a  large  attic  at 
the  top  of  a  house,  over  a  bakery.  One 
little  mansarde,  with  a  truckle-bed  and 
wash-hand  stand,  did  for  the  family  of  Ve- 
ronese; another,  smaller  still,  for  Barty. 

Other  mansardes  also  opened  on  to  the 
large  attic,  or  grenier,  where  there  were 
sacks  of  grain  and  of  flour,  and  a  sweet 
smell  of  cleanliness.  Barty  wondered 
that  such  economical  arrangements  could 
suit  his  new  friends,  but  was  well 
pleased;  a  weight  was  taken  off  his  mind. 
He  feared  a  style  of  living  he  could  not 
have  afforded  to  share,  and  here  were  all 


difficulties  smoothed  away  without  any 
trouble  whatever. 

They  got  in  their  luggage,  and  Barty 
went  with  the  signore  in  search  of  bread 
and  meat  and  wine  and  ground  coffee. 
When  they  got  back,  a  little  stove  was 
ready  lighted  in  the  Veronese  garret ;  they 
cooked  the  food  in  a  frying-pan,  opening 
the  window  wide  and  closing  the  door, 
as  the  signore  thought  it  useless  to  inform 
the  world  by  the  sense  of  smell  that  they 
did  their  cooking  en  famille  ;  and  Barty 
enjoyed  the  meal  immensely,  and  almost 
forgot  his  trouble,  but  for  the  pain  of  his 
seton. 

After  lunch  the  signore  produced  his 
placards,  already  printed  by  hand,  and 
made  some  paste  in  an  iron  pot,  and  the 
signora  made  coffee.  And  Veronese  tuned 
his  guitar  and  said  : 

"Je  vais  vous  canter  couelquecoze — 
una  piccola  cosa  da  niente! — vous  com- 
prenez  lTtalien?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Barty:  he  had  picked 
up  a  deal  of  Italian  and  many  pretty 
Italian  canzonets  from  his  friend  old 
Pergolese,  who  kept  the  Italian  eating- 
house  in  Rupert  Street.  "Sing  me  a 
stornella — je  les  adore." 

And  he  set  himself  to  listen,  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth  from  sheer  pleasurable 
anticipation. 

The  signore  sang  a  pretty  little  song, 
by  Gordigiani,  called  "II  vero  amore." 
Barty  knew  it  well. 

"E  Io  mio  amor  e  andato  a  soggiornare 
A  Lucca  bella — e  diventar  signore.  .  .  ." 

Alas!  for  lost  illusions !  The  signore's 
voice  was  a  coarse,  unsympathetic,  stri- 
dent buffo  bass,  not  always  quite  in  the 
middle  of  the  note;  nor,  in  spite  of  his 
native  liveliness  of  accent  and  expression, 
did  he  make  the  song  interesting  or  pretty 
in  the  least. 

Poor  Barty  had  fallen  from  the  skies; 
but  he  did  his  best  not  to  show  his  disen- 
chantment; and  this,  from  a  kind  and 
amiable  way  he  always  had  and  a  con 
stant  wish  to  please,  was  not  difficult. 

Then  the  signora  sang  "O  mon  Fer- 
nand!"  from  the  Favorita,  in  French, 
but  with  a  hideous  German  accent  and  a 
screech  as  of  some  Teutonic  peacock,  and 
without  a  single  sympathetic  note,  though 
otherwise  well  in  tune,  and  with  a  certain 
professional  knowledge  of  what  she  was 
about. 

xVnd  then  poor  Marianina  was  made  to 
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stand  up  on  six  music-books,  opposite  a 
small  music-easel,  and  play  her  "Carnival 
of  Venice  "  on  the  violin.  Every  time  she 
made  a  false  note  in  the  difficult  varia- 
tions, her  father,  with  his  long,  thick,  hairy 
middle  finger,  gave  her  a  fierce  fillip  on 
the  nose,  and  she  had  to  swallow  her 
tears  and  play  on.  Barty  was  almost 
wild  with  angry  pity,  but  dissembled,  for 
fear  of  making  her  worse  enemies  in  her 
father  and  step-mother. 

Not  that  the  poor  little  thing  played 
badly;  indeed,  she  played  surprisingly 
well  for  her  age,  and  Barty  was  sincere 
in  his  warm  commendation  of  her  talent. 

"  Et  vous  ne  cantez  pas  du  tout — du 
tout?"  said  Veronese. 

"01),  si,  quelquefois !" 

"Cantez  couelquecoze — ze  vous  accom- 
pagnerai  sous  la  guitare!  —  n'ayez  pas 
paoure — nous  sommes  indoul gents,  elle 
et  moi — " 

"  Oh — je  m'accompagnerai  bien  moi- 
meme  comme  je  pourrai — "  said  Barty, 
and  took  the  guitar,  and  sang  a  little 
French  Tyrolienne  called  "  Fleur  des 
Alpes,"  which  he  could  always  sing  quite 
beautifully  ;  and  the  effect  was  droll 
indeed. 

Marianina  wept;  the  signore  went  down 
on  his  knees  in  a  theatrical  manner  to 
him,  and  called  him  "  maestro  "  and  other 
big  Italian  names;  the  Frau  signora,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  asked  permission  to  kiss 
his  hand,  which  his  modesty  refused.  He 
kissed  hers  instead. 

"  He  was  a  great  genius,  a  bird  of  God, 
who  had  amused  himself  by  making  fools 
of  poor  innocent  humble  wandering  min- 
strels. Oh,  would  he  not  be  generous  as 
he  was  great  and  be  one  of  them  for  a 
few  days,  and  take  half  the  profits — more 
— whatever  he  liked?"  etc. 

And  indeed  they  immediately  saw  the 
business  side  of  the  question,  and  were,  to 
do  them  justice,  immensely  liberal  in 
their  conditions  of  partnership — and  also 
most  distressingly  persistent,  with  adula- 
tions that  got  more  and  more  fulsome  the 
more  he  held  back. 

Tli ere  was  a  long  discussion.  Barty 
had  to  be  quite  brutal  at  the  end — told 
them  he  was  not  a  musician,  but  a  painter, 
and  that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce 
him  to  join  them  in  their  concert. 

And  finally,  much  crestfallen  and 
somewhat  huffed,  the  pair  went  out  to 
post  their  placards  all  over  the  town,  and 
Barty  went  for  a  bath  and  a  long  walk — 
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suddenly  feeling  sad  again  and  horribly 
one-eyed  and  maimed,  and  more  wo- 
fully  northless  and  homeless  and  friend- 
less than  ever. 

Blankenberghe  was  already  very  full, 
and  when  he  got  back  he  saw  the  famous 
placards  everywhere.  And  found  his 
friends  cooking  their  dinner,  and  was 
pressed  to  join  them ;  and  did  so — pro- 
ducing a  magnificent  pasty  and  some 
hot-house  grapes  and  two  bottles  of  wine 
as  a  peace-offering — and  was  forgiven. 

And  after  dinner  they  all  sat  on  grain- 
sacks  together  in  the  large  granary,  and 
made  music — with  lady's-maids  and  va- 
lets and  servants  of  the  house  for  a  most 
genial  and  appreciative  audience  —  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  evening;  and  Barty 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  trade — that  he  sang  devilish 
well,  in  fact;  and  so  he  did. 

Whatever  his  technical  shortcomings 
might  be,  he  could  make  any  tune  sound 
pretty  when  he  sang  it.  He  had  the  na- 
tive gift  of  ease,  pathos,  rhythm,  humor, 
and  charm — and  a  delightful  sympathetic 
twang  in  his  voice.  His  mother  must 
have  sung  something  like  that;  and  all 
Paris  went  mad  about  her.  No  technical 
teaching  in  the  world  can  ever  match  a 
genuine  inheritance;  and  that's  a  fact. 

Next  morning  they  all  bathed  together, 
and  Barty  unheroically  and  quite  ob- 
scurely saved  a  life. 

The  signore  and  his  fat  white  signora 
went  dancing  out  into  the  sunny  waves 
and  right  away  seawards. 

Then  came  Barty  with  an  all-round 
shirt  collar  round  his  neck  and  a  white 
tie  on,  to  conceal  his  seton,  and  a  pair  of 
blue  spectacles  for  the  glare.  And  behind 
him  Marianina,  hopping  on  and  follow- 
ing as  best  she  might.  He  turned  round 
to  encourage  her,  and  she  had  suddenly 
disappeared ;  half  uneasy,  he  went  back 
a  step  or  two,  and  saw  her  little  pale 
brown  face  gasping  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face— she  had  just  got  out  of  her  depth. 

He  snatched  her  out,  and  she  clung  to 
him  like  a  small  monkey  and  cried  dread- 
fully, and  was  sick  all  over  him  and  her- 
self. He  managed  to  get  her  back  on 
shore  and  washed  and  dried  and  consoled 
her  before  her  people  came  back  —  and 
had  the  tact  not  to  mention  this  advent- 
ure, guessing  what  fillips  she  would 
catch  on  her  poor  little  pink  nose  for  her 
stupidity.  She  looked  her  gratitude  for 
this  reticence  of  his  in  the  most  touching 
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way,  with  her  big-  black  eyes — and  had  a 
cunning  smile  of  delight  at  their  common 
tacit  understanding'.  Her  rescuer  from 
a  watery  grave  did  not  apply  for  the 
"medaille  de  sauvetage  " ! 

Barty  took  an  immense  walk  that  day 
to  avoid  the  common  repast;  he  was  get- 
ting very  tired  of  the  two  senior  Vero- 
neses. 

The  concert  in  the  evening  was  a  tre- 
mendous success.  The  blatant  signore 
sang  his  Figaro  song  very  well  indeed — 
it  suited  him  better  than  little  feminine 
love-ditties.  The  signora  was  loud  and 
passionate  and  dramatic  in  Roberto;  and 
Belgians  make  more  allowance  for  a 
German  accent  in  French  than  Parisians; 
besides,  it  was  not  quite  their  own  lan- 
guage that  was  being  murdered  before 
them.  It  may  be,  some  day !  I  sincerely 
hope  so.    Je  leur  veux  du  bien. 

Poor  little  Marianina  stood  on  her  six 
music -books  and  played  with  immense 
care  and  earnestness,  just  like  a  fright- 
ened but  well-trained  poodle  walking  on 
its  hind  legs — one  eye  on  her  music  and 
the  tail  of  the  other  on  her  father,  who 
accompanied  her  with  his  guitar.  She 
got  an  encore,  to  Party's  great  relief; 
and  to  hers  too,  no  doubt — if  she  hadn't, 
fillips  on  the  nose  for  supper  that  night! 
Then  there  were  more  solos  and  duets, 
with  obligatos  for  the  violin. 

Next  day  Veronese  and  his  wife  were 
in  high  feather  at  the  Kursaal,  where  they 
had  sung  the  night  before. 

A  very  distinguished  military  foreigner, 
in  attendance  on  some  august  personage 
from  Spain  or  Portugal  (and  later  from 
Ostend),  warmly  and  publicly  compli- 
mented the  signore  on  "his  admirable 
rendering  of  '  Largo  al  factotum  ' — which, 
as  his  dear  old  friend  Rossini  had  once 
told  him  (the  General),  he  (Rossini)  had 
always  modestly  looked  upon  as  the  one 
thing  he  had  ever  written  with  which  he 
was  almost  pleased!" 

Marianina  also  received  warm  com- 
mendation from  this  agreeable  old  sol- 
dier, while  quite  a  fashionable  crowd  was 
listening  ;  and  Veronese  arranged  for 
another  concert  that  evening,  and  pla- 
carded the  town  accordingly. 

Barty  managed  to  escape  any  more 
meals  in  the  Casa  Veronese,  but  took 
Marianina  for  one  or  two  pleasant  walks, 
and  told  her  stories  and  sang  to  her  in 
the  grenier,  while  she  improvised  for  him 
clever  little  obligatos  on  her  fiddle. 


He  found  a  cheap  eating-house  and 
picked  up  a  companion  or  two  to  chat 
with.  He  also  killed  time  with  his  se- 
ton-dressing  and  self  dry-cupping — and 
hired  French  novels  and  read  them  as 
much  as  he  dared  with  his  remaining 
eye,  about  which  he  was  morbidly  ner- 
vous; he  always  fancied  it  would  get  its 
retina  congested  like  the  other,  in  which 
no  improvement  manifested  itself  what- 
ever— and  this  depressed  him  very  much. 
He  was  a  most  impatient  patient. 

To  return.  The  second  concert  was  as 
conspicuous  a  failure  as  the  first  had  been 
a  success:  the  attendance  was  small  and 
less  distinguished,  and  there  was  no  en- 
thusiasm. The  Frau  signora  slipped  a 
note  and  lost  her  temper  in  the  middle  of 
"  Roberto,"  and  sang  out  of  tune  and  with 
careless,  open  contempt  of  her  audience, 
and  this  the  audience  seemed  to  under- 
stand and  openly  resent.  Poor  Maria- 
nina was  frightened  and  played  very 
wrong  notes  under  the  furious  gaze  of 
her  papa,  and  finally  broke  down  and 
cried,  and  there  were  some  hisses  for  him, 
as  well  as  kind  and  encouraging  applause 
for  the  child.  Then  up  jumps  Barty  and 
gets  on  the  platform  and  takes  the  si- 
gn ore's  guitar  and  twangs  it,  and  smiles 
all  round  benignly — immense  applause! 

Then  he  pats  Marianina's  thin  pale 
cheek  and  wipes  her  eyes  and  gives  her 
a  kiss.  Frantic  applause!  Then  "  Fleur 
des  Alpes !" 

Ovation!  encore!  bis!  ter! 

And  for  a  third  encore  he  sings  a  very 
pretty  little  Flemish  ballad  about  the 
rose  without  a  thorn — "  Het  Roosje  uit 
de  Dorne."  It  is  the  only  Flemish  song 
he  knows,  and  I  hope  I  have  spelt  it 
right !  And  the  audience  goes  quite  crazy 
with  enthusiasm,  and  everybody  goes 
home  happy,  even  the  Veroneses  —  and 
Marianina  does  not  get  filliped  that  night. 

After  this  the  Veroneses  tried  humbler 
spheres  for  the  display  of  their  talents, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  exhausted  every 
pothouse  and  beer-tavern  and  low  drink- 
in  g-sh  op  in  Blankenberghe !  and  at  last 
they  took  to  performing  for  casual  cop- 
pers in  the  open  street,  and  went  very 
rapidly  down  hill.  The  signore  lost  his 
jauntiness  and  grew  sordid  and  soiled 
and  shabby  and  humble  ;  the  signora 
looked  like  a  sulky,  dirty,  draggle-tailed 
fury,  ready  to  break  out  into  violence  on 
the  slightest  provocation  ;  poor  Marianina 
got  paler  and  thinner,  and  Barty  was  very 
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unhappy  about  lier.  The  only  things 
left  rosy  about  her  were  her  bruised  nose, 
and  her  fingers,  that  always  seemed  stiff 
with  cold;  indeed,  they  were  blue  rather 
than  rosy— and  anything  but  clean. 

One  evening  he  bought  her  a  little 
warm  gray  cloak  that  took  his  fancy; 
when  he  went  home  after  dinner  to  give 
it  her  he  found  the  three  birds  of  song 
had  taken  flight — sans  tambour  ni  trom- 
pette,  and  leaving  no  message  for  him. 
The  baker  -  landlord  had  turned  them 
adrift — sent  them  about  their  business, 
sacrificing  some  of  his  rent  to  get  rid  of 
them ;  not  a  heavy  loss,  I  fancy. 

Barty  went  after  them  all  over  the  lit- 
tle town,  but  did  not  find  them;  he  heard 
they  were  last  seen  marching  off  with 
guitar  and  fiddle  in  a  southerly  direction 
along  the  coast,  and  found  that  their  lug- 
gage was  to  be  sent  to  Ostend. 

He  felt  very  sorry  for  Marianina  and 
missed  her — and  gave  the  cloak  to  some 
poor  child  in  the  town,  and  was  very 
lonely. 

One  morning,  as  he  loafed  about  deject- 
edly with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he 
found  his  way  to  the  little  Hotel  de 
Ville,  whence  issued  sounds  of  music. 
He  went  in.  It  was  like  a  kind  of  read- 
ing-room and  concert -room  combined; 
there  was  a  piano  there,  and  a  young  lady 
practising,  with  her  mother  knitting  by 
her  side;  and  two  or  three  other  people, 
friends  of  theirs,  lounging  about  and 
looking  at  the  papers. 

The  mamma  was  a  very  handsome  per- 
son of  aristocratic  appearance.  The  pretty 
daughter  was  practising  the  soprano  part 
in  a  duet  by  Campana,  which  Barty  knew 
well;  it  was  "Una  sera  d' amore."  The 
tenor  had  apparently  not  kept  his  appoint- 
ment, and  madame  expressed  some  irrita- 
tion at  this;  first  to  a  friend,  in  French, 
but  with  a  slight  English  accent — then  in 
English  to  her  daughter;  and  Barty  grew 
interested. 

After  a  little  while,  catching  the  mam- 
ma's eye  (which  was  not  difficult,  as  she 
very  frankly  and  persistently  gazed  at 
him,  and  with  a  singularly  tender  and 
wistful  expression  of  face),  he  got  up  and 
asked  in  English  if  he  could  be  of  any 
use — seeing  that  he  knew  the  music  well 
and  had  often  sung  it.  The  lady  was 
delighted,  and  Barty  and  mademoiselle 
sang  the  duet  in  capital  style  to  the 
mamma's  accompaniment:  "  guarda  che 
bianca  luna,"  etc. 


"What  a  lovely  voice  you've  got! 
May  I  ask  your  name  ?"  says  the  mamma. 

"  Josselin." 

"  English,  of  course?" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  hardly  know  wheth- 
er I'm  English  or  French !"  said  Barty, 
and  he  and  the  lady  fell  into  conversa- 
tion. 

It  turned  out  that  she  was  Irish,  and 
married  to  a  Belgian  soldier,  le  General  le 
Comte  de  Cleves  (who  was  a  tremendous 
swell,  it  seems — but  just  then  in  Brus- 
sels). 

Barty  told  Madame  de  Cleves  the  story 
of  his  eye — he  was  always  very  commu- 
nicative about  his  eye;  and  she  suddenly 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept; 
and  mademoiselle  told  him  in  a  whisper 
that  her  eldest  brother  had  gone  blind 
and  died  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
that  he  was  extraordinarily  like  Barty 
both  in  face  and  figure. 

Presently  another  son  of  Madame  de 
Cleves  came  in — an  officer  of  dragoons 
in  undress  uniform,  a  splendid  youth. 
He  was  the  missing  tenor,  and  made  his 
excuses  for  being  late,  and  sang  very  well 
indeed. 

And  Barty  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  these  good  people,  who  made  Blank- 
enberghe  a  different  place  to  him— and 
conceived  for  him  a  violent  liking,  and 
introduced  him  to  all  their  smart  Bel- 
gian friends;  they  were  quite  a  set — bath- 
ing together,  making  music  and  dancing, 
taking  excursions,  and  so  forth.  And  be- 
fore a  fortnight  was  over,  Barty  had  be- 
come the  most  popular  young  man  in  the 
town,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the  young 
guardsman  once  more,  throwing  dull 
care  to  the  Avinds;  and  in  spite  of  his 
impecuniosity  (of  which  he  made  no  se- 
cret whatever)  the  bout e-en-t rain  of  the 
company.  And  this  led  to  many  droll 
adventures — of  which  I  will  tell  one  as  a 
sample. 

A  certain  Belgian  viscount,  who  had 
a  very  pretty  French  wife,  took  a  dislike 
to  Barty.  He  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  tremendous  fire-eater.  His  wife, 
a  light-hearted  little  flirt  (but  with  not 
much  harm  in  her),  took  a  great  fancy  to 
him,  on  the  contrary. 

One  day  she  asked  him  for  a  wax  im- 
pression of  the  seal-ring  he  wore  on  his 
finger,  and  the  following  morning  he 
sealed  an  empty  envelope  and  stamped  it 
willi  his  ring,  and  handed  it  to  her  on 
the  Plage.     She  snatched  it  with  a  quick 
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gesture  and  slipped  it  into  her  pocket  with 
quite  a  guilty  little  coquettish  look  of 
mutual  understanding. 

Monsieur  Jean  (as  the  viscount  was 
called)  noticed  this,  and  jostled  rudely 
against  Josselin,  who  jostled  back  again 
and  laughed. 

Then  the  whole  party  walked  off  to 
the  "tir,"  or  shooting-gallery,  on  the 
Plage  ;  some  wager  was  on,  I  believe, 
and  when  they  got  there  they  all  began 
to  shoot  —  at  different  distances,  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  all  but  Barty;  it  was  a 
kind  of  handicap. 

Monsieur  Jean,  after  a  fierce  and  sig- 
nificant look  at  Barty,  slowly  raised  his 
pistol,  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  small 
target,  and  fired — hitting  it  just  half  an 
inch  over  the  bull's-eye;  a  capital  shot. 
Barty  couldn't  have  done  better  himself. 
Then  taking  another  loaded  pistol,  he 
presented  it  to  my  friend  by  the  butt,  and 
said,  with  a  solemn  bow: 

"A  vous,  monsieur  de  la  garde." 

"Messieurs  de  la  garde  doivent  tou- 
jours  tirer  les  premiers!"  said  Barty, 
laughing;  and  carelessly  let  off  his  pistol 
in  the  direction  of  the  target  without 
even  taking  aim.  A  little  bell  rang,  and 
there  was  a  shout  of  applause :  and  Barty 
was  conscious  that  by  an  extraordinary 
fluke  he  had  hit  the  bull's-eye  in  the 
middle,  and  saw  the  situation  at  once. 

Suddenly  looking  very  grave  and  very 
sad,  he  threw  the  pistol  away — and  said: 

"  Je  ne  tire  plus — j'ai  trop  peur  d'avoir 
la  main  malheureuse  un  jour!"  and 
smiled  benignly  at  M.  Jean. 

A  moment's  silence  fell  on  the  party 
and  M.  Jean  turned  very  pale. 

Barty  went  up  to  Madame  Jean: 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  for  giving  you 
with  my  seal  an  empty  envelope?  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  pretty  enough 
to  write  you — so  I  gave  it  up.  Tear  it 
and  forgive  me.   I'll  do  better  next  time !" 

The  lady  blushed  and  pulled  the  letter 
out  of  her  pocket  and  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  it  was,  as  Barty  said,  merely 
an  empty  envelope  and  a  red  seal.  She 
then  held  it  out  to  her  husband  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Le  cachet  de  Monsieur  Josselin,  que 
je  lui  avais  demande  .  .  . !" 

So  bloodshed  was  perhaps  avoided,  and 
Monsieur  Jean  took  care  not  to  jostle 
Josselin  any  more.  Indeed,  they  became 
great  friends. 

For  next  day  Barty  strolled  into  the 


Salle  d'Armes,  Rue  des  Dunes— and  there 
lie  found  Monsieur  Jean  fencing  with 
young  de  Cleves,  the  dragoon.  Both 
were  good  fencers,  but  Barty  wTas  the 
finest  fencer  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  and 
always  kept  it  up  ;  and  remembering  his 
adventure  of  the  previous  day,  it  amused 
him  to  affect  a  careless  nonchalance 
about  such  trivial  things — "des  enfan- 
tillages !" 

"You  take  a  turn  with  Jean,  Josselin!" 
said  the  dragoon. 

"Oh!  I'm  out  of  practice  —  and  I've 
only  got  one  eye — " 

"Je  vous  en  prie,  monsieur  de  la 
garde !"  said  the  viscount. 

"  Cette  fois,  alors,  nous  allons  tirer 
ensemble  /"  says  Barty,  and  languidly 
dons  the  mask  with  an  affected  air,  and 
makes  a  fuss  about  the  glove  not  suiting 
him;  and  then,  in  spite  of  his  defective 
sight,  which  seems  to  make  no  difference, 
he  lightly  and  gracefully  gives  M.  Jean 
such  a  dressing  as  that  gentleman  had 
never  got  in  his  life — not  even  from  his 
maitre  d'armes:  and  afterwards  to  young 
de  Cleves  the  same.  Well  I  knew  his 
way  of  doing  this  kind  of  thing ! 

So  Barty  and  M.  and  Madame  Jean  be- 
came quite  intimate — and  with  his  usual 
indiscretion  Barty  told  them  how  he 
fluked  that  bull's-eye,  and  they  were 
charmed ! 

"Vous  etes  impayable,  savez-vous,  mon 
cher!"  says  M.  Jean — "vous  avez  tous 
les  talents,  et  un  million  dans  le  gosier 
par  dessus  le  marche!  Si  jamais  je  puis 
vous  etre  de  service,  savez-vous,  comptez 
sur  moi  pour  la  vie.  ..."  said  the  impul- 
sive viscount  when  they  bade  each  other 
good-by  at  the  end. 

"Et  plus  jamais  d'enveloppes  vides, 
quand  vous  m'ecrirez !"  says  madame. 

So  frivolous  time  wore  on,  and  Barty 
found  it  pleasant  to  frivol  in  such  plea- 
sant company — very  pleasant  indeed! 
But  when  alone  in  his  garret,  with  his 
seton-dressing  and  dry-cuppings,  it  was 
not  so  gay.  He  had  to  confess  to  him- 
self that  his  eye  was  getting  slowly  worse 
instead  of  better;  darkening  day  by  day; 
and  a  little  more  retina  had  been  taken 
in  by  the  strange  disease — "la  peau  de 
chagrin,"  as  he  nicknamed  this  wretched 
retina  of  his,  after  Balzac's  famous  story. 
He  could  still  see  with  the  left  of  it  and 
at  the  bottom,  but  a  veil  had  come  over 
the  middle  and  all  the  rest;  by  daylight 


A  VOUS,  MONSIEUR  DE  LA  GARDE ! 


lie  could  see  through  this  veil,  but  every 
object  he  saw  was  discolored  and  distorted 
and  deformed — it  was  worse  than  dark- 
ness itself:  and  this  was  so  distressing-, 
and  so  interfered  with  the  sight  of  the 
other  eye,  that  when  the  sun  went  down, 
the  total  darkness  in  the  ruined  portion 
of  his  left  retina  came  as  a  positive  relief. 
He  took  all  this  very  desperately  to  heart 
and  had  very  terrible  forebodings.  For 
he  had  never  known  an  ache  or  a  pain, 
and  had  innocently  gloried  all  his  life  in 
the  singular  perfection  of  his  five  wits. 

Then  his  money  was  coming  to  an 
end:  he  would  soon  have  to  sing  in  the 
streets,  like  Veronese,  with  Lady  Archi- 
bald's guitar. 

Dear  Ladv  Archibald!  When  things 
went  wrong  with  her  she  would  always 
laugh,  and  say, 
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"  Les  miseres  du  jour  font  le  bonheur 
du  lendemain !" 

This  he  would  say  or  sing  to  himself 
over  and  over  again,  and  go  to  bed  at 
night  quite  hopeful  and  sanguine  after  a 
merry  day  spent  among  his  many  friends ; 
and  soon  sink  into  sleep,  persuaded  that 
his  trouble  was  a  bad  dream  which  nexl 
morning  would  scatter  and  dispel.  But 
when  he  woke,  it  was  to  find  the  grim 
reality  sitting  by  his  pillow,  and  he 
couldn't  dry-cup  it  away.  The  very  sun- 
shine was  an  ache  as  he  went  out  and  got 
his  breakfast  with  his  blue  spectacles  on; 
and  black  care  would  link  its  bony  arm 
in  his  as  he  listlessly  strolled  by  the  much- 
sounding  sea — and  cling  to  him  close  as 
he  swam  or  dived;  and  he  would  wonder 
what  he  had  ever  done  that  so  serious  and 
tragic  a  calamity  should  have  befallen  so 
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light  a  person  as  himself;  who  could  on  ly 
dance  and  sing  and  play  the  fool  to  make 
people  laugh  —  Rigoletto —  Triboulet  —  a 
mere  grasshopper,  no  ant  or  bee  or  spider, 
not  even  a  third-class  beetle — surely  this 
w  as  not  according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things ! 

And  thus  in  the  unutterable  ulternesjs 
of  his  dejection  he  would  make  himself 
such  evil  cheer  that  he  sickened  with 
envy  at  the  mere  sight  of  any  living 
thing  that  could  see  out  of  two  eyes — a 
homeless  irresponsible  dog,  a  hunchback 
beggar,  a  crippled  organ-grinder  and  his 
monkey — till  he  met  some  acquaintance; 
even  but  a  rolling  fisherman  with"  a  brown 
face  and  honest  blue  eyes — a  pair  of  them 
—  and  then  he  would  forget  his  sorrow 
and  his  envy  in  chat  and  jokes  and 
laughter  with  him  over  each  a  centime 
cigar;  and  was  set  up  in  good  spirits  for 
the  day!  Such  was  Barty  Josselin,  the 
most  ready  lover  of  his  kind  that  ever 
existed,  the  slave  of  his  last  impression. 

And  thus  he  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
the  swordof  Damocles  for  many  months; 
on  and  off,  for  years — indeed,  as  long  as 
he  lived  at  all.  It  is  good  discipline.  It 
rids  one  of  much  superfluous  self-com- 
placency and  puts  a  wholesome  check  on 
our  keeping  too  good  a  conceit  of  our- 
selves: it  prevents  us  from  caring  too 
meanly  about  mean  things — too  keenly 
about  our  own  infinitesimal  personalities; 
it  makes  us  feel  quick  sympathy  for  those 
who  live  under  a  like  condition:  there 
are  many  such  weapons  dangling  over 
the  heads  of  us  poor  mortals  by  just  a 
haii" — a  panoply,  an  armory,  a  very  ar- 
senal !  And  we  grow  to  learn  in  time 
that  w  hen  the  hair  gives  way  and  the  big 
thing  falls,  the  blow  is  not  half  so  bad  as 
the  fright  had  been,  even  if  it  kills  us; 
and  more  often  than  not  it  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a  sword,  after  all  ;  a  bogie 
that  has  kept  us  off  many  an  evil  track — 
perhaps  even  a  blessing  in  disguise !  And 
in  the  end,  down  conies  some  other  sword 
from  somewhere  else  and  cuts  for  us  the 
G-ordian  knot  of  our  brief  tangled  exist- 
ence, and  solves  the  riddle  and  sets  us 
free. 

This  is  a  world  of  surprises,  where  lit- 
tle ever  happens  but  the  unforeseen, 
which  is  seldom  worth  meeting  half-way  ! 
And  these  moral  reflections  of  mine  are 
quite  unnecessary  and  somewhat  obvious, 
but  they  harm  nobody,  and  are  very 
SOOthing  to  make  and  utter  at  my  time  of 


life.  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man 
and  forgive  him  his  maudlin  garrulity. .  .  . 

One  afternoon,  lolling  in  dee})  dejec- 
tion on  the  top  of  a  little  sandy  hillock, 
a  '"dune,'"  and  plucking  the  long  coarse 
grass,  lie  saw  a  very  tall  elderly  lady,  ac- 
companied by  her  maid,  coming  his  way 
along  the  asphalt  path  that  overlooked 
the  sea  —  or  rather,  that  prevented  the 
sea  from  overlooking  the  land  and  over- 
flowing it! 

She  was  in  deep  black,  and  wore  a  thick 
veil. 

With  a  little  jump  of  surprise  he  recog- 
nized his  aunt  Caroline — Lady  Caroline 
Grey — of  all  his  aunts  the  aunt  who  had 
loved  him  the  best  as  a  boy — whom  he 
had  loved  the  best. 

She  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  very 
devout  indeed  —  a  widow,  and  childless 
now.  And  between  her  and  Barty  a 
coolness  had  fallen  during  the  last  few 
years  —  a  heavy  raw  thick  mist  of  cold 
estrangement; — and  all  on  account  of  his 
London  life  and  the  notoriety  he  had 
achieved  there;  things  of  which  she  dis- 
approved entirely,  and  thought  "  un- 
worthy of  a  gentleman":  and  who  can 
blame  her  for  thinking  so  ? 

She  had  at  first  written  to  him  long- 
letters  of  remonstrance  and  good  advice; 
which  he  gave  up  answering,  after  a 
while.  And  when  they  met  in  society, 
her  manner  had  grown  chill  and  distant 
and  severe. 

He  hadn't  seen  or  heard  of  his  aunt 
Caroline  for  three  or  four  years;  but  at 
the  sudden  sight  of  her  a  wave  of  tender 
childish  remembrance  swept  over  him, 
and  his  heart  beat  quite  warmly  to  her: 
affliction  is  a  solvent  of  many  things,  and 
first  cousin  to  forgiveness. 

She  passed  without  looking  his  way, 
and  he  jumped  up  and  followed  her,  and 
said, 

"Oh,  Aunt  Caroline— won't  you  even 
speak  to  me?" 

She  started  violently,  and  turned 
round,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  Barty,  Barty, 
where  have  you  been  all  these  years?'' 
and  seized  both  his  hands,  and  shook  all 
over. 

"  Oh,  Barty — my  beloved  little  Barty — 
take  me  somewhere  where  we  can  sit 
down  and  talk.  I've  been  thinking  of 
you  very  much,  Barty  —  I've  lost  my 
poor  son— he  died  last  Christmas!  I  was 
afraid  you  had  forgotten  my  existence! 


I  AM  A  VERY  ALTERED  PERSON 


I  was  thinking  of  you  the  very  moment 
you  spoke  !*" 

The  maid  left  them,  and  she  took  his 
arm  and  they  found  a  seat. 

She  put  up  her  veil  and  looked  at  him : 
there  was  a  great  likeness  between  them 
in  spite  of  the  difference  of  age.  She  had 
been  his  father's  favorite  sister  (some  ten 
years  younger  than  Lord  Runswick) ;  and 
she  was  very  handsome  still,  though 
about  fifty-five. 

"Oh,  Barty,  my  darling — how  tilings 
have  gone  wrong  between  us!  Is  it  all 
my  doing?  Oh,  I  hope  not!  .  .  ."  And 
she  kissed  him. 

"How  like,  how  like!  And  you're  get- 
ting a  little  black  and  bulgy  under  the 
eyes — especially  the  left  one — and  so  did 
he,  at  just  about  your  age!  And  how 
thin  you  are  I" 

''I  don't  think  anything  need  ever  go 
wrong  between  us  again,  Aunt  Caroline! 
I  am  a  very  altered  person,  and  a  very 
unlucky  one !" 


ltTell  me,  dear!" 

And  he  told  her  all  his  story,  from  the 
fatal  quarrel  with  her  brother,  Lord 
Archibald — and  the  true  history  of  that 
quarrel ;  and  all  that  had  happened  since: 
he  had  nothing  to  keep  back. 

She  frequently  wept  a  little,  for  truth 
was  in  every  tone  of  his  voice;  and  when 
it  came  to  the  story  of  his  lost  eye,  she 
wept  very  much  indeed.  And  his  need 
of  affection,  of  female  affection  especial- 
ly, and  of  kinship,  was  so  immense  that 
he  clung  to  this  most  kind  and  loving 
woman  as  if  she'd  been  his  mother  come 
back  from  the  grave,  or  his  dear  Lady 
Archibald. 

This  meeting  made  a  great  difference 
to  Barty  in  many  ways — made  amends! 
Lady  Caroline  meant  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Malines,  of  all  places  in  the  world. 
The  Archbishop  was  her  friend,  and  she 
was  friends  also  with  one  or  two  priests 
at  the  seminary  there.  She  was  by  no 
means  rich,  having  but  an  annuity  of 
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not  quite  three  hundred  a  year;  and  it 
soon  became  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart 
that  Barty  should  live  with  her  for  a 
while,  and  be  nursed  by  her  if  lie  wanted 
nursing;  and  she  thought  he  did.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  convenient  on  account 
of  his  doctor,  M.  Noiret,  of  the  University 
of  Louvain,  which  was  near  Malines — 
half  an  hour  by  train. 

And  Barty  was  only  too  glad;  this 
warm  old  love  and  devotion  had  suddenly 
dropped  on  to  him  by  some  happy  en- 
chantment out  of  the  skies  at  a  moment 
of  sore  need.  And  it  was  with  a  passion 
of  gratitude  that  he  accepted  his  aunt's 
proposals. 

He  well  knew,  also,  how  it  was  in  him 
to  brighten  her  lonely  life,  almost  every 
hour  of  it  —  and  promised  himself  that 
she  should  not  be  a  loser  by  her  kindness 
to  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere.  He  remem- 
bered her  love  of  fun,  and  pretty  poetry, 
and  little  French  songs,  and  droll  chat — 
and  nice  cheerful  meals  tete-a-tete — and 
he  was  good  at  all  these  things.  And 
how  fond  she  was  of  reading  out  loud  to 
him!  The  time  might  soon  arrive  when 
that  would  be  a  blessing  indeed. 

Indeed,  a  new  interest  had  come  into 
his  life — not  altogether  a  selfish  interest 
either  —  but  one  well  worth  living  for, 
though  it  was  so  unlike  any  interest  that 
had  ever  filled  his  life  before.  He  had 
been  essentially  a  man's  man  hitherto,  in 
spite  of  his  gay  light  love  for  lovely 
woman;  a  good  comrade  par  excellence, 
a  frolicsome  chum,  a  rollicking  boon 
companion,  a  jolly  pal!  He  wanted  quite 
desperately  to  love  something  staid  and 
feminine  and  gainly  and  well  bred,  what- 
ever its  age!  some  kind  soft  warm  thing 
in  petticoats  and  thin  shoes,  with  no  hair 
on  its  face,  and  a  voice  that  wasn't  male! 

Nor  did  her  piety  frighten  him  very 
much.  He  soon  found  that  she  was  no 
longer  the  over -zealous  proselytizing 
busybody  of  the  Cross — but  immensely  a 
woman  of  the  world,  making  immense 
allowances.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome 
(dit-on  !),  except  a  few  which  converge  in 
the  opposite  direction;  but  even  Roman 
roads  lead  to  this  wide  tolerance  in  the 
end — for  those  of  a  rich  warm  nature 
who  have  been  well  battered  by  life;  and 
Lady  Caroline  had  been  very  thoroughly 
battered  indeed:  a  bad  husband— a  bad 
son,  her  only  child  !  both  dead,  but  deeply 
loved  and  lamented;  and  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  there  lurked  a  sad  suspicion  that 


her  piety  (so  deep  and  earnest  and  sin- 
cere) had  not  bettered  their  badness — on 
the  contrary,  perhaps!  and  had  driven 
her  Barty  from  her  when  he  needed  her 

most. 

Now  that  his  need  of  her  was  so  great, 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  she 
would  take  good  care  that  no  piety  of 
hers  should  ever  drive  him  away  from 
her  again:  she  felt  almost  penitent  and 
apologetic  for  having  done  what  she  had 
known  to  be  right — the  woman  in  her 
had  at  last  outgrown  the  nun. 

She  almost  began  to  doubt  whether  she 
had  not  been  led  to  selfishly  overrate  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  exclusive 
salvation  of  her  own  particular  soul! 

And  then  his  frank  fresh  look  and 
manner,  and  honest  boyish  voice,  so  un- 
mistakably sincere,  and  that  mild  and 
magnificent  eye,  so  bright  and  humorous 
still,  "so  like — so  like!"  which  couldn't 
even  see  her  loving,  anxious  face.  .  .  . 
Thank  Heaven,  there  was  still  one  eye 
left  that  she  could  appeal  to  with  both 
her  own  ! 

And  what  a  child  he  had  been,  poor  dear 
— the  very  pearl  of  the  Rohans!  What 
Rohan  of  them  all  was  ever  a  patch  on 
this  poor  bastard  of  Antoinette  Josselin's, 
either  for  beauty,  pluck,  or  mother-wit — 
or  even  for  honor,  if  it  came  to  that? 
Why,  a  quixotic  scruple  of  honor  had 
ruined  him,  and  she  was  Rohan  enough 
to  understand  what  the  temptation  had 
been  the  other  way:  she  had  seen  the 
beautiful  bad  lady! 

And,  pure  as  her  own  life  had  been,  she 
was  no  puritan,  but  of  a  church  well 
versed  in  the  deepest  knowledge  of  our 
poor  weak  frail  humanity;  she  has  told 
me  all  about  it,  and  I  listened  between 
the  words. 

So  during  the  remainder  of  her  stay  at 
Blankenberghe  he  was  very  much  with 
Lady  Caroline,  and  rediscovered  what  a 
pleasant  and  lively  companion  she  could 
be — especially  at  meals  (she  was  fond  of 
good  food  of  a  plain  and  wholesome  kind, 
and  took  good  care  to  get  it). 

She  had  her  little  narrownesses,  to  be 
sure,  and  was  not  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  everybody,  like  him;  and  did  not 
think  very  much  of  giddy  little  viscount- 
esses with  straddling  loud-voiced  Flem- 
ish husbands;  nor  of  familiar  facetious 
commercial  millionaires,  of  whom  Barty 
numbered  two  or  three  among  his  ador- 
ers; nor  even  of  the  "highly  born"  Irish 
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wives  of  Belgian  generals  and  all  that. 

Madame  de  Cleves  was  an  O'Brien. 

These  were  old  ingrained  Rohan  pre- 
judices, and  she  was  too  old  herself  to 
alter. 

But  she  loved  the  good  fishermen  whose 
picturesque  boats  made  such  a  charming 
group  on  the  sands  at  sunset,  and  also 
their  wives  and  children;  and  here  she 
and  her  nephew  were  "  bien  d'accord." 

I  fear  her  ladyship  would  not  have 
appreciated  very  keenly  the  rising  splen- 
dor of  a  certain  not  altogether  unimpor- 
tant modern  house  in  Barge  Yard,  Buck- 
lersbury — and  here  she  would  have  been 
wrong.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
throw  the  handkerchief  at  female  Ro- 
hans,  we  Maurices  and  our  like.  I  have 
not  done  so  myself,  it  is  true;  but  not 
from  any  rooted  antipathy  to  any  daugh- 
ter of  a  hundred  earls — nor  yet  from  any 
particular  diffidence  on  my  own  part. 

Anyhow,  Lady  Caroline  loved  to  hear 
all  Barty  had  to  say  of  his  gay  life 
among  the  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion  of 
Blankenberghe.  She  was  very  civil  to 
the  handsome  Irish  Madame  de  Cleves, 
nee  O'Brien,  and  listened  politely  to  the 
family  history  of  the  O'Briens,  and  that 
of  the  de  Cleveses  too;  and  learnt,  with- 
out indecent  surprise,  or  any  emotion  of 
any  kind  whatever,  what  she  had  never 
heard  before — namely,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  a  Rohan  de 
Whitby  had  married  an  O'Brien  of  Bal- 
ly wrotte;  and  other  prehistoric  facts  of 
equal  probability  and  importance. 

She  didn't  believe  much  in  people's 
twelfth-century  reminiscences;  she  didn't 
even  believe  in  those  of  her  own  family, 
who  didn't  believe  in  them  either,  or 
trouble  about  them  in  the  least;  and  I 
dare  say"  they  were  quite  right. 

Anyhow,  when  people  solemnly  talked 
about  such  tilings  it  made  her  rather 
sorry.  But  she  bore  up  for  Barty's  sake, 
and  the  resigned,  half-humorous  courtesy 
with  which  she  assented  to  these  fables 
w;is  really  more  humiliating  to  a  sensi- 
tive haughty  soul  than  any  mere  super- 
cilious disdain;  not  that  she  ever  wished 
to  humiliate,  but  she  was  easily  bored, 
and  thought  that  kind  of  conversation 
vulgar,  futile,  and  rather  grotesque. 

Indeed,  she  grew  quite  fond  of  Madame 
de  Cleves  and  the  splendid  young  dra- 
goon, and  the  sweet  little  black-haired 
daughter  with  lovely  blue  eyes,  who 
sang  so  charmingly.     For  they  were  sin- 


gularly charming  people  in  every  way, 
the  de  Cleveses;  and  that's  a  way  Irish 
people  often  have — as  well  as  of  being 
proud  of  their  ancient  blood.  There  is 
no  more  innocent  weakness.  I  have  it 
very  strongly — moi  qui  vous  parle — on 
the  maternal  side.  My  mother  was  a 
Blake  of  Derrydown  —  a  fact  that  no- 
body would  have  known  unless  she  now 
and  then  accidentally  happened  to  men- 
tion it  herself,  or  else  my  father  did. 
And  so  I  take  the  opportunity  of  slipping 
it  in  here — just  out  of  filial  piety! 

So  the  late  autumn  of  that  year  found 
Barty  and  his  aunt  at  Malines,  or  Mech- 
elen,  as  it  calls  itself  in  its  native  tongue. 

They  had  comfortable  lodgings  of  ex- 
traordinary cheapness  in  one  of  the  dull- 
est streets  of  that  most  picturesque  but 
dead-alive  little  town,  where  the  grass 
grew  so  thick  between  the  paving-stones 
here  and  there  that  the  brewers'  dray- 
horses  might  have  browsed  in  the 
"Grand  Brul" — a  magnificent  but  gen- 
erally deserted  thoroughfare  leading 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  Place 
d'Armes,  where  rose  still  unfinished  the 
colossal  tower  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
finest  cathedrals  in  the  world,  whose 
chimes  wafted  themselves  every  half- 
quarter  of  an  hour  across  the  dreamy 
flats  for  miles  and  miles,  according  to 
the  wind,  that  one  might  realize  how 
slow  was  the  flight  of  time  in  that  par- 
ticular part  of  King  Leopold's  dominions. 

"  '  And  from  a  tall  tower  in  the  town 
Death  looks  gigantically  down !'  " 

said  Barty  to  his  aunt — quoting  (or  mis- 
quoting) a  bard  they  were  very  fond  of 
just  then,  as  they  slowly  walked  down 
the  ''Grand  Brul"  in  solitude  together, 
from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  four- 
teenth in  less  than  twenty  minutes — or 
three  chimes  from  St.  Rombault,  or  fifty 
shrieks  from  the  railway  station. 

But  for  these  a  spirit  of  stillness  and 
mediaeval  melancholy  brooded  over  the 
quaint  old  city  and  great  archiepiscopal 
see,  and  most  important  railway  station 
in  all  Belgium.  Magnificent  old  houses 
in  carved  stone  with  w rough t-iron  bal- 
conies were  to  be  had  for  rents  that  were 
almost  nominal.  From  the  tall  win- 
dows of  some  of  these  a  frugal,  sleepy, 
priest-ridden  old  nobility  looked  down 
on  broad  and  splendid  streets  hardly  ever 
trodden  by  any  feet  but  their  own,  or 
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those  of  some  stealthy  Jesuit  priest,  or 
Sister  of  Mercy. 

Only  during-  the  Kermesse,  or  at  carni- 
val-time, when  noisy  revellers  of  either 
sex.  and  ungainly  processions  of  tipsy 
masques  and  mummers,  waked  Mechelen 
out  of  its  long-  sleej),  and  all  the  town 
seemed  one  vast  estaminet,  did  one  feel 
one's  self  to  be  alive.  Even  at  night,  and 
in  the  small  hours,  frisky  masques  and 
dominoes  walked  the  moonlit  streets,  and 
made  loud  old  Flemish  mediaeval  love, 
a  la  Teniers. 

There  was  a  beautiful  botanical  gar- 
den, through  which  a.  river  flowed  under 
tall  trees,  and  turned  the  wheels  of  the 
oldest  flour-mills  in  Flanders.  This  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  Barty's — and  he  had 
it  pretty  much  to  himself. 

And  for  Lady  Caroline  there  were,  be- 
sides St.  Rombault,  quite  half  a  dozen 
churches  almost  as  magnificent  if  not  so 
big,  and  in  them  as  many  as  you  could 
wish  of  old  Flemish  masters,  beginning 
with  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  who  pervades  the 
land  of  his  birth  very  much  as  Michael 
Angelo  pervades  Florence  and  Rome. 

And  these  dim  places  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship were  generously  open  to  all,  every 
day  and  all  day  long,  and  never  empty  of 
worshippers,  high  and  low,  prostrate  in 
the  dust,  or  kneeling"  with  their  arms  ex- 
tended and  their  heads  in  the  air,  their 
wide-open,  immovable,  unblinking  eyes 
hypnotized  into  stone  by  the  cross  and 
the  crown  of  thorns.  Mostly  peasant 
women,  these:  with  their  black  hoods 
falling  from  their  shoulders,  and  stiff  lit- 
tle close  white  caps  that  hid  the  hair. 

Out  of  cool  shadowy  recesses  of  fretted 
stone  and  admirably  carved  wood  ema- 
nations seemed  to  rise  as  from  the  long- 
forgotten  past  —  tons  of  incense  burnt 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  millions  of 
closely  packed  supplicants,  rich  and  poor, 
following  each  other  in  secula  seculorum  ! 
Lady  Caroline  spent  many  of  her  hours 
haunting  these  crypts — and  praying  there. 

At  the  back  of  their  house  in  the  rue 
des  Ursulines  Blanches,  Barty's  bedroom 
window  overlooked  the  playground  of 
the  convent  k'des  Sceurs  Redemptoris- 
tines":  all  noble  ladies,  most  beautifully 
dressed  in  scarlet  and  ultramarine,  with 
long  snowy  veils,  and  who  were  waited 
upon  by  non- noble  sisters  in  garments  of 
a  like  hue  but  less  expensive  texture. 

So  at  least  said  little  Finche  Torfs,  the 
daughter  of  the  house — little  Fran,  as 


Lady  Caroline  called  her,  and  who  seems 
to  ha  ve  been  one  of  the  best  creatures  in 
the  world;  she  became  warmly  attached 
to  both  her  lodgers,  who  reciprocated  the 
feeling  in  lull;  it  was  her  chief  pleasure 
to  wait  on  them  and  look  after  them  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  though  Lady  Caro- 
line had  already  a  devoted  maid  of  her 
own. 

Little  Fran's  father  was  a  well-to-do 
burg-her,  with  a  prosperous  ironmongery 
in  the  "  Petit  Brul." 

This  was  his  private  house,  where  he 
pursued  his  hobby,  for  he  was  an  ama- 
teur photographer,  very  fond  of  photo- 
graphing his  kind  and  simple-minded  old 
wife,  who  was  always  attired  in  rich 
Brussels  silks  and  Mechelen  lace  on  pur- 
pose. She  even  cooked  in  them,  though 
not  for  her  lodgers,  whose  mid-day  and 
evening  meals  were  sent  from  "La  Ci- 
gogne,"  close  by,  in  four  large  round 
tins  that  fitted  into  each  other,  and  were 
carried  in  a  wicker-work  cylindrical  bas- 
ket. And  it  was  little  Frau's  delight  to 
descant  on  the  qualities  of  the  menu  as 
she  dished  and  served  it.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  do  so. 

But  after  little  Frau  had  cleared  it  all 
away,  Barty  would  descant  on  the  quali- 
ties of  certain  English  dishes  he  remem- 
bered, to  the  immense  amusement  of 
Aunt  Caroline,  who  was  reasonably  fond 
of  what  is  good  to  eat. 

He  would  paint  in  wrords  (he  was  bet- 
ter in  words  than  any  other  medium — 
oil,  water,  or  distemper)  the  boiled  leg 
of  mutton,  not  overdone;  the  mashed 
turnips;  the  mealy  potato;  the  caper 
sauce.  He  would  imitate  the  action  of 
the  carver,  and  the  sound  of  the  carving- 
knife  making  its  first  keen  cut  while  the 
hot  pink  gravy  runs  down  the  sides. 
Then  he  wrould  wordily  paint  a  French 
roast  chicken  and  its  rich  brown  gravy 
and  its  water-cresses ;  the  ponimes  sautees; 
the  crisp  curly  salade  aux  fines  herbes! 
And  Lady  Caroline,  still  hungry,  would 
laugh  till  her  eyes  watered,  as  well  as  her 
mouth. 

When  it  came  to  the  sweets,  the  apple 
puddings  and  gooseberry  pies  and  Devon- 
shire cream  and  brown  sugar,  there  was 
no  more  laughing,  for  then  Barty's  talent 
soared  to  real  genius— and  genius  is  a 
serious  thing.  And  as  to  his  celery  and 
Stilton  cheese —  But  there!  its  lunch- 
time,  and  I'm  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
peckish  myself  
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Every  morning  when  it  was  fine  Barty 
and  his  aunt  would  take  an  airing  round 
the  town,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  ditch, 
where  there  was  good  skating  in  the  win- 
ter, on  long  skates  that  went  very  fast, 
but  couldn't  cut  figures,  8  or  3! 

There  were  no  fortifications  or  ram- 
parts left.  But  a  few  of  the  magnificent 
old  brick  gateways  still  remained,  admit- 
ting you  to  the  most  wonderful  old  streets 
with  tall  pointed  houses  —  clean  little 
slums,  where  women  sat  on  their  door- 
steps making  the  most  beautiful  lace  in 
the  world — odd  nooks  and  corners  and 
narrow  ways  where  it  was  easy  to  lose 
one's  self,  small  as  the  town  really  was; 
innumerable  little  toy  bridges  over  toy 
canals  one  could  have  leaped  at  a  bound, 
overlooked  by  quaint,  irregular  little 
dwellings,  of  colors  that  had  once  been 
as  those  of  the  rainbow,  but  which  time 
had  mellowed  into  divine  harmonies,  as 
it  does  ail  it  touches  —  from  grand  old 
masters  to  oak  palings  round  English 
parks;  from  Venice  to  Mechelen  and  its 
lace;  from  a  disappointed  first  love  to  a 
great  sorrow. 

Occasionally  a  certain  distinguished  old 
man  of  soldierlike  aspect  would  pass 
them  on  horseback,  and  gaze  at  their  two 
tall  British  figures  with  a  look  of  curious 
and  benign  interest — as  if  he  mentally 
wished  them  well,  and  well  away  from 
this  drear  limbo  of  penitence  and  exile 
and  expiation. 

They  learnt  that  he  was  French,  and 
a  famous  general,  and  that  his  name  was 
Changarnier — and  they  understood  that 
public  virtue  has  to  be  atoned  for. 

And  he  somehow  got  into  the  habit  of 
bowing  to  them  with  a  good  smile,  and 
they  would  smile  and  bow  back  again. 
Beyond  this  they  never  exchanged  a 
word,  but  this  little  outward  show  and 
ceremony  of  kindly  look  and  sympathetic 
gesture  always  gave  them  a  pleasant  mo- 
ment and  helped  to  pass  the  morning. 

All  the  people  they  met  were  to  Lady 
Caroline  like  people  in  a  dream:  silent 
priests;  velvet  -  footed  nuns,  who  were 
much  to  her  taste;  quiet  peasant  women, 
in  black  cloaks  and  hoods,  driving 
bullock-carts  or  carts  drawn  by  dogs,  six 
or  eight  of  these  inextricably  harnessed 
together  and  panting  for  dear  life;  blue- 
bloused  men  in  French  caps,  but  bigger 
and  blonder  than  Frenchmen,  and  less 
given  to  epigrammatic  repartee,  with 
mild,  blue,   beery  eyes,  a  fleur  de  tete, 


and  a  look  of  health  and  stolid  amiability ; 
sturdy  green-coated  little  soldiers  with 
cock  -  feathered  brigand  hats  of  shiny 
black,  the  brim  turned  up  over  the  right 
eye  and  ear  that  they  might  the  more 
conveniently  take  a  good  aim  at  the  foe 
before  he  skedaddled  at  the  mere  sight 
of  them;  fat,  comfortable  burgesses  and 
their  wives,  so  like  their  ancestors  who 
drink  beer  out  of  long  glasses  and  smoke 
long  clay  pipes  on  the  walls  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  National  Gallery  that 
they  seemed  like  old  friends;  and  quaint 
old  heavy  children  who  didn't  make 
much  noise ! 

And  whenever  they  spoke  French  to 
you,  these  good  people,  they  said  "savez- 
vous  ?"  every  other  second;  and  whenev- 
er they  spoke  Flemish  to  each  other  it 
sounded  so  much  like  your  own  tongue 
as  it  is  spoken  in  the  north  of  England 
that  you  wondered  why  on  earth  you 
couldn't  understand  a  single  word. 

Now  and  then,  from  under  a  hood,  a 
handsome  dark  face  with  Spanish  eyes 
would  peer  out — eloquent  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Low  Countries,  which  Barty 
knew  much  better  than  I.  But  I  believe 
there  was  once  a  Spanish  invasion  or  oc- 
cupation of  some  kind,  and  I  dare  say 
the  fair  Belgians  are  none  the  worse  for 
it  to-day.  (It  might  even  have  been 
good  for  some  of  us,  perhaps,  if  that  ill- 
starred  Armada  hadn't  come  so  entirely 
to  grief.  I'm  fond  of  big,  tawny -black 
eyes.) 

All  this,  so  novel  and  so  strange,  was  a 
perpetual  feast  for  Lady  Caroline.  And 
they  bought  nice  cheap  savory  things  on 
the  way  home,  to  eke  out  the  lunch  from 
;k  la  Cigogne." 

In  the  afternoon  Barty  would  take  a 
solitary  walk  in  the  open  country,  or 
along  one  of  those  endless  straight 
chaussees,  paved  in  the  middle,  and  bor- 
dered by  equidistant  poplars  on  either 
side,  and  leading  from  town  to  town,  and 
the  monotonous  perspective  of  which  is 
so  desolating  to  heart  and  eye;  backwards 
or  forwards  it  is  always  the  same,  with  a 
flat  sameness  of  outlook  to  right  and  left, 
and  every  450  seconds  the  chime  would 
boom  and  flounder  heavily  by,  with  a 
dozen  sharp  railway  whistles  after  it,  like 
sword-fish  after  a  whale,  piercing  it 
through  and  through. 

Barty  evidently  had  all  this  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  song  of  the 
seminarist  in  k' Gleams,'-  beginning': 
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'Twas  April,  and  the  sky  was  clear, 

An  east  wind  blowing  keenly; 
The  sun  gave  out  hut  little  cheer 

For  all  it  shone  serenely. 
The  way-side  poplars,  all  arow, 
For  many  a  weary  mile  did  throw 
Down  on  the  dusty  flags  below 

Their  shadows,  picked  out  cleanly." 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc 

(Isn't  it  just  like  Barty  to  begin  a  lyric 
that  will  probably  last  as  long1  as  the 
English  language  with  an  innocent  jin- 
gle worthy  of  a  school-boy?) 

After  dinner,  in  the  evening,  it  was 
Lady  Caroline's  delight  to  read  aloud, 
while  Barty  smoked  his  cigarettes  and 
inexpensive  cigars — a  concession  on  her 
part  to  make  him  happy,  and  keep  him  as 
much  with  her  as  she  could;  and  she  grew 
even  to  like  the  smell  so  much  that  once 
or  twice,  when  he  went  to  Antwerp  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  stay  with  Tescheles,  she 
actually  had  to  burn  some  of  his  tobacco 
on  a  red-hot  shovel,  for  the  scent  of  it 
seemed  to  spell  his  name  for  her,  and 
make  his  absence  less  complete. 

Thus  she  read  to  him  Esmond,  Hy- 
patia,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  Les 
Matt  res  Sonneurs,  La  Mare  ait  Diable, 
and  other  delightful  books,,  English  and 
French,  which  were  sent  once  a  week 
from  a  circulating  library  in  Brussels. 
How  they  blessed  thy  name,  good  Baron 
Tauchnitz ! 

"Oh,  Aunt  Caroline,  if  I  could  only 
illustrate  books!  If  I  could  only  illus- 
trate Esmond,  and  draw  a  passable  Bea- 
trix coming  down  the  old  staircase  at 
Castlewood  with  her  candle!"  said  Barty, 
one  night. 

That  was  not  to  be.  Another  was  to 
illustrate  Esmond—  a  poor  devil  who, 
oddly  enough,  was  then  living  in  the 
next  street,  and  suffering  from  a  like  dis- 
order.* 

As  a  return,  Barty  would  sing  to  her 
all  he  knew,  in  five  languages— three  of 
which  neither  of  them  quite  understood 
— accompanying  himself  on  the  piano 
or  guitar.  Sometimes  she  would  play 
for  him  accompaniments  that  were  be- 
yond his  reach;  for  she  was  a  decently 
taught  musician  who  could  read  fairlv 
well  at  sight — whereas  Barty  didn't  know 
a  single  note,  and  picked  up  everything 
by  ear.  She  practised  these  accompani- 
ments every  afternoon,  as  assiduously  as 
any  school-girl. 

*  ("  Un  malheureux,  vetu  de  noir, 

Qui  me  resseinblait  com  me  un  frerc  .  .  ." — En.) 


Then  they  would  sit  up  very  late,  as 
they  always  had  so  much  to  talk  about — 
what  had  just  been  read  or  played  or 
sung,  and  many  other  things:  the  present, 
the  past,  and  the  future.  All  their  old 
affection  for  each  other  had  come  back, 
trebled  and  quadrupled  by  pity  on  one 
side,  gratitude  on  the  other — and  a  little 
remorse  on  both.  And  there  were  long 
arrears  to  make  up,  and  life  was  short 
and  uncertain. 

Sometimes  l'Abbe  Lefebvre,  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  seminaire  and  an  old 
friend  of  Lady  Caroline's,  would  come  to 
drink  tea,  and  talk  politics,  which  ran 
high  in  Mechelen.  He  was  a  most  ac- 
complished and  delightful  Frenchman, 
who  wrote  poetry  and  adored  Balzac — 
and  even  owned  to  a  fondness  for  good 
old  Paul  de  Kock,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
when  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Pius 
the  Ninth,  his  Holiuess  dropped  a  tear 
and  exclaimed, 

"  Mio  caro  Paolo  di  Kocco!" 

Now  and  then  the  Abbe  would  bring 
with  him  a  distinguished  young  priest, 
a  Dominican — also  a  professor — Father 
Louis,  of  the  princely  house  of  Arem- 
berg,  who  died  a  Cardinal  three  years 
ago. 

Father  Louis  had  an  admirable  and 
highly  cultivated  musical  gift,  and  played 
to  them  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  and  Schumann — and  this  music, 
as  long  as  it  lasted  (and  for  some  time 
after),  was  to  Barty  as  great  a  source  of 
consolation  as  of  unspeakable  delight; 
and  therefore  to  his  aunt  also.  Though 
I'm  afraid  she  preferred  any  little  French 
song  of  Barty 's  to  all  the  Schumanns  in 
the  world. 

First  of  all,  the  priest  would  play  the 
Moonlight  Sonata,  let  us  say;  and  Barty 
would  lean  back  and  listen  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  almost  believe  that  Beethoven 
was  talking  to  him  like  a  father,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  how  small  was  the 
difference,  really,  between  the  greatest 
earthly  joy  and  the  greatest  earthly  sor- 
row: these  were  not  like  black  and  white, 
but  merely  different  shades  of  gray,  as 
on  moonlit  tilings  a  long  way  off!  and 
Time,  what  a  reconciler  it  was — like  dis- 
tance! and  Death,  what  a  perfect  resolu- 
tion of  all  possible  discords,  and  how  cer- 
tain! and  our  own  little  life,  how  short, 
and  without  importance  !  what  matters 
whether  it's  to-day,  this  small  individual 
flutter  of  ours;  or  was  a  hundred  years 
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ago;  or  will  be  a  hundred  years  hence! 

it  has  or  had  to  be  got  through — and  it's 
heller  past  than  to  come. 

"  It,  all  leads  to  the  same  divine  issue, 
my  poor  friend,"  said  Beethoven;  "why, 
just  see  here — I'm  stone-deaf,  and  can't 
hear  a  note  of  what  I'm  singing-  to  you! 
But  it  is  not  about  t/iat  I  weep,  -when  I 
am  weeping.  It  was  terrible  when  it  first 
came  on,  my  deafness,  and  I  could  no 
longer  hear  the  shepherd's  pipe  or  the 
song  of  the  lark;  but  it's  well  worth  go- 
ing deaf,  to  hear  all  that  /  do.  I  have 
to  write  everything  down,  and  read  it  to 
myself;  and  my  tears  fall  on  the  ruled 
paper,  and  bl  ister  the  lines,  and' make  the 
notes  run  into  each  other;  and  when  I 
try  to  blot  it  all  out,  there's  that  still  left 
on  the  page  which,  turned  into  sound  by 
good  Father  Louis  the  Dominican,  will  tell 
you,  if  you  can  only  hear  it  aright,  what 
is  not  to  be  told  in  any  human  speech; 
not  even  that  of  Plato,  or  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  or  Erasmus,  or  Shakespeare  ;  not 
even  that  of  Christ  himself,  who  speaks 
through  me  from  His  unknown  grave, 
because  I  am  deaf  a,nd  cannot  hear  the 
distracting  words  of  men  —  poor,  paltry 
words  at  their  best,  which  mean  so  many 
things  at  once  that  they  mean  just  no- 
thing at  all.  It's  a  Tower  of  Babel.  Just 
stop  your  ears  and  listen  with  your  heart 
and  you  will  hear  all  that  you  can  see 
when  you  shut  your  eyes  or  have  lost 
them — and  those  are  the  only  realities, 
mein  armer  Barty!" 

Then  the  good  Mozart  would  say: 

"  Lieber  Barty  —  I'm  so  stupid  about 
earthly  things  that  I  could  never  even 
say  Boh  to  a  goose,  so  I  can't  give  you 
any  good  advice ;  all  my  heart  overflowed 
into  my  brain  when  I  was  quite  a  little 
boy  and  made  music  for  grown-up  people 
to  hear;  from  the  day  of  my  birth  to  my 
fifth  birthday  I  had  gone  on  remember- 
ing everything  but  learning  nothing  new 
— remembering  all  that  music! 

"And  I  went  on  remembering  more 
and  more  till  I  was  thirty-five;  and  even 
then  there  was  such  a  lot  more  of  it 
where  that  came  from  that  it  tired  me 
to  try  and  remember  so  much  —  and  I 
went  back  thither.  And  thither  back 
shall  you  go  too,  Barty — when  you  are 
some  thirty  years  older! 

'  And  you  already  know  from  me  how 
pleasant  life  is  there  —  how  sunny  and 
genial  and  gay;  and  how  graceful  and 
innocent  and  amiable  and  well-bred  the 


natives — and  what  beautiful  prayers  we 
sing,  and  what  lovely  gavottes  and  min- 
uets we  dance  —  and  how  tenderly  we 
make  love  —  and  what  funny  tricks  we 
play  !  and  how  handsome  and  well  dressed 
and  kind  we  all  are  —  and  the  likes  of 
you,  how  welcome!  Thirty  years  is  soon 
over,  Barty,  Barty  !  Bel  Mazetto  !  Ha, 
ha!  good!" 

Then  says  the  good  Schubert: 

"I'm  a  loud,  rollicking,  beer-drinking 
Kerl,  I  am  !  Ich  bin  ein  lustiger  Student, 
mein  Pardy;  and  full  of  droll  practical 
jokes;  worse  than  even  you,  when  you 
were  a  young  scapegrace  in  the  Guards, 
and  wrenched  off  knockers,  and  ran  away 
with  a  poor  policeman's  hat !  But  I  don't 
put  my  practical  jokes  into  my  music:  if 
I  did,  I  shouldn't  be  the  poor  devil  I  am  ! 
I'm  very  hungry  when  I  go  to  bed,  and 
when  I  wake  un  in  the  morning  I  have 
Katzenjammer  (from  an  empty  stomach), 
and  a  headache,  and  a  heartache,  and 
penitence  and  shame  and  remorse;  and 
know  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  or 
beyond  it  worth  a  moment's  care  but 
Love,  Love,  Love!  Liebe,  Liebe!  The 
good  love  that  knows  neither  conceal- 
ment nor  shame  —  from  the  love  of  the 
brave  man  for  the  pure  maiden  whom  he 
weds,  to  the  young  nun's  love  of  the 
Lord!  and  all  the  other  good  loves  lie 
between  these  two,  and  are  inside  them, 
or  come  out  of  them,  .  .  .  and  that's  the 
love  I  put  into  my  music.  Indeed,  my 
music  is  the  only  love  I  know,  since  I  am 
not  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  can  only 
care  for  tunes !  .  .  . 

"But  you,  Pardy,  are  handsome  and 
gallant  and  gay,  and  have  always  been 
well  beloved  by  man  and  woman  and 
child,  and  always  will  be;  and  know 
how  to  love  back  again — even  a  dog! 
however  blind  you  go,  you  will  always 
have  that,  the  loving  heart — and  as  long- 
as  you  can  hear  and  sing,  you  will  al- 
ways have  my  tunes  to  fall  back  upon.  .  ." 

"  And  mine!"  says  Chopin.  "If  there's 
one  thing  sweeter  than  love,  it's  the  sad- 
ness that  it  can't  last!  she  loved  me  once 
— and  now  she  loves  tout  le  monde !  and 
that's  a  little  sweet  melodic  sadness  of 
mine  that  will  never  fail  you.  as  long  as 
there's  a  piano  within  your  reach,  and  a 
friend  who  knows  how  to  play  me  on  it 
for  you  to  hear.  You  shall  revel  in  my 
sadness  till  you  forget  your  own.  Oh! 
the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings!  What- 
ever becomes  of  your  eyes,  keep  your  two 
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ears  for  my  sake;  and  for  your  sake  too! 
You  don't  know  what  exquisite  ears 
you've  got,  You  are  like  me — you  and 
I  are  made  of  silk,  Barty — as -other  men 
are  made  of  sackcloth  ;  and  their  love,  of 
ashes;  and  their  joj^s.  of  dust! 

"Even  the  good  priest  who  pla}Ts  me 
to  you  so  glibly  doesn't  understand  what 
I  am  talking-  about  half  so  well  as  you 
do,  who  can't  read  a  word  I  write!  He 
had  to  learn  my  language  note  by  note 
from  the  best  music- master  in  Brussels. 
It's  your  mother-tongue!  You  learnt  it 
as  you  sucked  at  your  sweet  young  mo- 
ther's breast,  my  poor  love-child !  And 
all  through  her,  your  ears,  like  your  re- 
maining eye,  are  worth  a  hatful  of  the 
common  kind — and  some  day  it  will  be 
the  same  with  your  heart  and  brain.  .  .  ." 

"Yes" — continues  Schumann — "  but 
you'll  have  to  sutler  first — like  me,  who 
will  have  to  kill  myself  very  soon;  be- 
cause I  am  going  mad — and  that's  worse 
than  any  blindness!  and  like  Beethoven 
who  went  deaf,  poor  demigod !  and  like 
all  the  rest  of  us  who've  been  singing  to 
you  to-night;  that's  why  our  songs  never 
pall  —  because  we  are  acquainted  with 
grief,  anfl  have  good  memories,  and  are 
quite  sincere.  The  older  you  get,  the 
more  you  will  love  us  and  our  songs: 
other  songs  may  come  and  go  in  the  ear; 
but  ours  go  ringing  in  the  heart  forever!" 

In  some  such  fashion  did  the  great 
masters  of  tune  and  tone  discourse  to 
Barty  through  Father  Louis's  well-trained 
finger  -  tips.  They  always  discourse  to 
you  a  little  about  yourself,  these  great 
masters,  always;  and  always  in  a  manner 
pleasing  to  your  self-love !  The  finger-tips 
(whosesoever  finger-tips  they  be)  have 
only  to  be  intelligent  and  well  trained, 
and  play  just  what's  put  before  them  in  a 
true,  reverent  spirit.  Anything  beyond 
may  be  unpardonable  impertinence,  both 
to  the  great  masters  and  yourself. 

Musicians  will  tell  you  that  all  this  is 
nonsense  from  beginning  to  end;  you 
mustn't  believe  musicians  about  music, 
nor  wine  -  merchants  about  wine — but 
vice  versa! 

When  Father  Louis  got  up  from  the 
music-stool,  the  Abbe  would  say  to  Barty, 
in  his  delightful  pure  French. 

"And  now,  mon  ami — just  for  me,  you 
know — a  little  song  of  autrefois." 

"•All  right.  M.  1'Abbe-I  will  sing  yon 
the  'Adelaide'  of  Beethoven  ....  if  Fa- 
ther Louis  will  play  for  me." 


"Oh,  non,  mon  ami.  do  not  throw 
away  such  a  beautiful  organ  as  yours  on 
such  really  beautiful  music,  which  doesn't 
want  it;  it  would  be  sinful  waste;  it's  not 
so  much  the  tune  that  I  want  to  hear  as 
the  fresh  young  voice;  sing  me  something 
French,  something  light,  something  ami- 
able and  droll;  that  I  may  forget  the 
song,  and  only  remember  the  singer." 

"All  right,  M.  l'Abbe,"  and  Barty 
sings  a  delightful  little  song  by  Gustave 
Nadaud,  called  "Petit  bonhomme  vit 
encore. " 

And  the  good  Abbe  is  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  quite  forgets  to  forget  the 
song. 

And  so,  cakes  and   wine,  and  good 
night  —  and  M.  l'Abbe  goes  humming 
all  the  way  home.  .  .  . 

"  He,  quoi !  pour  des  peccadilles 
Gronder  ces  pauvres  amours? 
Les  femmes  sont  si  gentilles, 
Et  Von  n'aime  pas  toujour- ! 
(Test  bonhomme 
Qu'on  me  nomine.  .  .  . 
Ma  gaite,  c'est  mon  tresor ! 
Et  bonhomme  vit  encore — 
Et  bonhomme  vit  encore  !" 

An  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  mu- 
sical sound  was  growing  in  Barty  since 
his  trouble  had  overtaken  him,  and  with 
it  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  the 
troubles  of  other  people,  their  partings 
and  bereavements  and  wants,  and  aches 
and  pains,  even  those  of  people  he  didn't 
know;  and  especially  the  woes  of  chil- 
dren, and  dogs  and  cats  and  horses,  and 
aged  folk — and  all  the  live  things  that 
have  to  be  driven  to  market  and  killed 
for  our  eating— or  shot  at  for  our  fun  ! 

All  his  old  loathing  of  sport  had  come 
back,  and  he  was  getting  his  old  dislike 
of  meat  once  more,  and  to  sicken  at  the 
sight  of  a  butcher's  shop;  and  the  sight 
of  a  blind  man  stirred  him  to  the  depths 
.  .  .  .  even  when  he  learnt  how  happy  a 
blind  man  can  be! 

These  unhappy  things  that  can't  be 
helped  preoccupied  him  as  if  he  had  been 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  years  older;  and  the 
world  seemed  to  him  a  shocking  place,  a 
gray,  bleak,  melancholy  hell  where  there 
was  nothing  but  sadness,  and  badness, 
and  madness. 

And  bit  by  bit,  but  very  soon,  all  his 
old  trust  iti  an  all-merciful,  all-powerful 
ruler  of  the  universe  fell  from  him;  he 
shed  it  like  an  old  skin  :  it  sloughed  itself 
away;  and  with  it  all  his  old  conceit  of 
himself   as   a   very    line    fellow,  taller. 
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handsomer,  cleverer  than  any  hotly  else, 
"bar  two  or  three''!  Such  thirling"  be- 
liefs are  the  best  stays  we  can  have;  and 
he  found  life  hard  to  face  without  them. 

And  he  got  as  careful  of  his  aunt 
Caroline,  and  as  anxious  about  her  little 
fads  and  fancies  and  ailments,  as  if  he'd 
been  an  old  woman  himself. 

Imagine  how  she  grew  to  dote  on  him! 

And  he  quite  lost  his  old  liability  to 
sudden  freaks  and  fits  of  noisy  fractious- 
ness  about  trifles — when  he  would  stamp 
and  rave  and  curse  and  swear,  and  be 
quite  pacified  in  a  moment:  "  Soupe-au- 
laii"  as  he  was  nicknamed  in  Troplong's 
studio ! 

Besides  his  seton  and  his  cuppings,  dry 
and  wet,  and  his  blisters  on  his  arms  and 
back,  and  his  mustard  poultices  on  his 
feet  and  legs,  and  his  doses  of  mercury 
and  alteratives,  he  also  had  to  deplete 
himself  of  blood  three  times  a  week  by  a 
dozen  or  twenty  leeches  behind  his  left 
ear  and  on  his  temple.  All  this  softens 
and  relaxes  the  heart  towards  others,  as  a 
good  tonic  will  harden  it. 

So  that  he  looked  a  mere  shadow  of 
his  former  self  when  I  went  over  to 
spend  my  Christmas  with  him. 

And  his  eye  was  getting  worse  instead 
of  better;  at  night  he  couldn't  sleep  for 
the  fireworks  it  let  off  in  the  dark.  By 
day  the  trouble  was  even  worse,  as  it  so 
interfered  with  the  sight  of  the  other  eye 
— even  if  he  wore  a  patch,  which  he  hated. 
He  never  knew  peace  but  when  his  aunt 
was  reading  to  him  in  the  dimly  lighted 
room,  and  he  forgot  himself  in  listening. 

Yet  he  was  as  lively  and  droll  as  ever, 
with  a  wan  face  as  eloquent  of  grief  as 
any  face  I  ever  saw;  hehad  it  in  his  head 
that  the  right  eye  would  go  the  same  way 
as  the  left.  He  could  no  longer  see  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  with  it ;  hardly  Jupiter 
itself,  except  as  a  luminous  blur;  indeed, 
it  was  getting  quite  near-sighted,  and  full 
of  spots  and  specks  and  little  movable 
clouds  —  muscce  volitantes,  as  I  believe 
they  are  called  by  the  faculty.  He  was 
a  I  ways  on  the  lookout  for  new  symptoms, 
and  never  in  vain;  and  his  burden  was 
as  much  as  he  could  bear. 

He  would  half  sincerely  long  for 
death,  of  which  he  yet  had  such  a  horror 
that  he  was  often  tempted  to  kill  himself 
to  get  the  bother  of  it  well  over  at  once. 
The  idea  of  death  in  the  dark,  however 
remote— an  idea  that  constantly  haunted 


him  as  his  own  most  probable  end — so 
appalled  him  that  it  would  stir  the  roots 
of  his  hair! 

Lady  Caroline  confided  to  me  her  ter- 
rible anxiety,  which  she  managed  to  hide 
from  him.  She  herself  had  been  to  see 
M.  Noiret,  who  was  no  longer  so  confi- 
dent and  cocksure  about  recovery. 

I  went  to  see  him  too,  without  letting 
Barty  know.  I  did  not  like  the  man — he 
was  stealthy  in  look  and  manner,  and 
priestly  and  feline  and  sleek:  but  he 
seemed  very  intelligent,  and  managed  to 
persuade  me  that  no  other  treatment  was 
even  to  be  thought  of. 

I  inquired  about  him  in  Brussels,  and 
found  his  reputation  was  of  the  highest. 
What  could  I  do?  I  knew  nothing  of 
such  things!  And  what  a  responsibility 
for  me  to  volunteer  advice! 

I  could  see  that  my  deep  affection  for 
Barty  was  a  source  of  immense  comfort 
to  Lady  Caroline,  for  whom  I  conceived 
a  great  and  warm  regard,  besides  being 
very  much  charmed  with  her. 

She  was  one  of  those  gentle,  genial, 
kindly,  intelligent  women  of  the  world, 
absolutely  natural  and  sincere,  in  whom 
it  is  impossible  not  to  confide  an*d  trust. 

When  I  left  off  talking  about  Barty, 
because  there  was  reallv  nothing  more  to 
say,  I  fell  into  talking  about  myself:  it 
was  irresistible — she  made  one!  I  even 
showed  her  Leah's  last  photograph,  and 
told  her  of  my  secret  aspirations;  and 
she  was  so  warmly  sympathetic  and  said 
such  beautiful  things  to  me  about  Leah's 
face  and  aspect  and  all  they  promised  of 
good  that  I  have  never  forgotten  them, 
and  never  shall  —  they  showed  such  a 
prophetic  insight!  they  fanned  a  flame 
that  needed  no  fanning,  good  heavens! 
and  rang  in  my  ears  and  my  heart  all  the 
way  to  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury — while 
my  eyes  were  full  of  Barty's  figure  as  he 
again  watched  me  depart  by  the  Baron 
Osy  from  the  Quai  de  la  Place  Verte  in 
Antwerp;  a  sight  that  wrung  me,  when 
I  remembered  what  a  magnificent  figure 
of  a  youth  he  looked  as  he  left  the  wharf 
at  London  Bridge  on  the  Boulogne  steam- 
er, hardly  more  than  two  short  years  ago. 

When  I  got  back  to  London,  a  t  ier 
spending  my  Christmas  holiday  with 
Barty,  I  found  the  beginning  of  a  little 
trouble  Of  my  own. 

My  father  was  abroad;  my  mother  and. 
sister  were  staying  with  some  friends  in 
Chiselhurst,  and  after  having  settled  all 
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business  matters  in  Barge  Yard  I  called 
at  the  Gibsons1,  in  Tavistock  Square,  just 
after  dusk.  Mrs.  Gibson  and  Leah  were 
at  home,  and  three  or  four  young  men 
were  there,  also  calling.  There  had  been 
a  party  on  Christmas  eve. 

I'm  afraid  I  did  not  think  much,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  young  men  I  met  at  the  Gib- 
sons'. The}'  were  mostly  in  business,  like 
myself,  and  why  I  should  have  felt  at  all 
supercilious  I  can't  quite  see!  But  I  did. 
Was  it  because  I  was  very  tall,  and 
dressed  by  Barty 's  tailor,  in  Jermyn 
Street?  Was  it  because  I  knew  French? 
Was  it  because  I  was  a  friend  of  Barty 
the  Guardsman,  who  had  never  been 
supercilious  towards  anybody  in  his  life? 
Or  was  it  those  maternally  ancestral 
Irish  Blakes  of  Derrydown  stirring 
within  me? 

The  simplest  excuse  I  can  make  for 
myself  is  that  I  was  a  young  snob,  and 
couldn't  help  it.  Many  fellows  are  at 
that  age.  Some  grow  out  of  it,  and  some 
don't.  And  the  Gibsons  were  by  way  of 
spoiling  me,  because  I  was  Leah's  bosom 
friend's  brother,  and  I  gave  myself  airs 
in  consequence. 

As  I  sat  perfectly  content,  telling  Leah 
all  about  poor  Barty,  another  visitor  was 
announced — a  Mr.  Scatcherd,  whom  I 
didn't  know;  but  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it 
would  not  do  to  be  supercilious  with  Mr. 
Scatcherd.  He  was  quite  as  tall  as  I,  for 
one  thing,  if  not  taller.  His  tailor  might 
have  been  Poole  himself;  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely good-looking,  and  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance and  manners  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  might  have  been  a  Guards- 
man. He  was  not  that,  it  seemed — only 
a  barrister. 

He  had  been  at  Eton,  had  taken  his 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  ignored  me 
just  as  frankly  as  I  ignored  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry — whoever  they  were;  and  I 
didn't  like  it  at  all.  He  ignored  every- 
body but  Leah  and  her  mamma  :  her  papa 
was  not  there.  It  turned  out  that  he  was 
the  only  son  of  the  great  wholesale  fur- 
rier in  Ludgate  Hill,  the  largest  house 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  with  a  branch 
in  New  York  and  another  in  Quebec 
or  Montreal.  He  had  been  called  to  the 
bar  to  please  a  whim  of  his  father's. 

He  had  been  at  the  Gibson  party  on 
Christmas  eve,  and  had  paid  Leah  much 
attention  there;  and  came  to  tell  them 
that  his  mother  hoped  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Gibson  on  the  following  day.    I  was  sav- 


agely glad  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  mo- 
nopolizing Leah  ;  not  even  I  could  do  that. 
She  was  kind  to  us  all  round,  and  never 
made  any  differences  in  her  own  house. 

Mr.  Scatcherd  soon  took  his  departure, 
and  it  was  then  that  I  heard  all  about  him. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gibson  were  immensely  nattered  by  the 
civilities  of  this  very  important  and 
somewhat  consequential  young  man,  and 
those  of  his  mother,  which  were  to  follow ; 
for  within  a  week  the  Gibsons  and  Leah 
dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scatcherd  in 
Portland  Place. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gibson  was,  as 
usual,  very  funny,  it  seems.  Whether 
his  fun  was  appreciated  I  doubt,  for  he 
confided  to  me  that  Mr.  Scatcherd  senior 
was  a  pompous  and  stuck-up  old  ass. 
People  have  such  different  notions  of 
what  is  funny.  Nobody  roared  at  Mr. 
Gibson's  funniments  more  than  I  did — 
but  he  was  Leah's  papa. 

"  Let  him  joke  his  bellv  full, 
I'll  bear  it  all  for  Sally!" 

Young  Scatcherd  was  fond  of  his  joke 
too  —  a  kind  of  supersubtly  satirical 
Cambridgy  banter  that  was  not  to  my 
taste  at  all;  for  I  am  no  Cantab,  and  the 
wit  of  the  Londou  Stock  Exchange  is 
subtle  enough  for  me.  His  father  did  not 
joke.  Indeed  he  was  full  of  useful  infor- 
mation, and  only  too  fond  of  imparting 
it,  and  he  always  made  use  of  the  choicest 
language  in  doing  so;  and  Mrs.  Scatcherd 
was  immensely  genteel. 

Young  Scatcherd  became  the  plague  of 
my  life.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  grew 
quite  civil  —  seemed  to  take  a  liking. 
His  hobby  was  to  become  a  good  French 
scholar,  and  he  practised  his  French — 
which  was  uncommonly  good  of  its  Eng- 
lish kind — on  me.  And  I  am  bound  to 
sav  that  his  manners  were  so  agreeable 
(when  he  wasn't  joking),  and  he  was  such 
a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  snub  him;  besides,  he  wouldn't 
have  cared  if  I  had. 

Once  or  twice  he  actually  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  club,  and  I  actually 
did  —  and  actually  he  with  me,  at  mine! 
And  we  spoke  French  all  through  dinner, 
and  I  taught  him  a  lot  of  French  school- 
boy slang,  with  which  he  was  delighted. 
Then  he  came  to  see  me  in  Barge  Yard,  and 
I  even  introduced  him  to  my  mother  and 
sister,  who  couldn't  help  being  charmed 
with  him.    He  was  fond  of  the  best  music 
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only  (he  had  no  ear  whatever,  and  didn't 
know  a  note),  and  only  cared  for  old  pic- 
tures— the  National  Gallery,  and  all  that; 
and  read  no  novels  but  French — Balzac 
and  George  Sand  ;  and  that  only  for 
practice;  for  he  was  a  singularly  pure 
young-  man.  the  purest  in  all  Cambridge, 
and  in  those  days  I  thought  him  a  quite 
unforgivable  prig-. 

So  Scatcherd  was  in  my  thoughts  all 
day  and  in  my  dreams  all  night — a  kind 
of  incubus;  and  my  mother  made  herself 
very  unhappy  about  him,  on  Leah's  ac- 
count and  mine;  except  that  now  and 
then  she  would  fancy  it  was  Ida  he  was 
thinking  of.  And  that  would  have 
pleased  my  mother  very  much;  and  me 
too! 

His  mother  called  on  mine,  who  re- 
turned the  call — but  there  was  no  invita- 
tion for  us  to  dine  in  Portland  Place. 

Nothing  of  all  this  interrupted  for  a 
moment  the  bosom  -  friendship  between 
my  sister  and  Leah;  nothing  ever  altered 
the  genial  sweetness  of  Leah's  manners 
to  me.  nor  indeed  the  cordiality  of  her 
parents:  Mr.  Gibson  could  not  get  on 
without  that  big  guffaw  of  mine,  at  what- 
ever he  looked  or  said  or  did;  no  Scatch- 
erd could  laugh  as  loudly  and  as  readily 
as  I!  But  I  was  very  wretched  indeed, 
and  poured  out  my  woes  to  Barty  in  long 
letters  of  poetical  Blaze,  and  he  would 
bid  me  hope  and  be  of  good  cheer  in  his 
droll  way;  and.  a  Blaze  letter  from  him 
would  hearten  me  up  wonderfully — till  I 
was  told  of  Leah's  going  to  the  theatre 
with  Mrs.  Scatcherd  and  her  son,  or  saw 
his  horses  and  groom  parading  up  and 
down  Tavistock  Square  while  he  was  at 


the  Gibsons',  or  heard  of  his  dining  there 
without  Ida  or  me! 

Then  one  fine  day  in  April  (the  first,  I 
verily  believe)  young  Scatcherd  proposed 
to  Leali — and  was  refused — uncondition- 
ally refused — to  the  deep  distress  and.  dis- 
may of  her  father  and  mother,  who  had 
thoroughly  set  their  hearts  on  this  match  : 
and  no  wonder! 

But  Leah  was  an  obstinate  young  wo- 
man, it  seems,  and  thoroughly  knew  her 
own  mind,  though  she  was  so  young — 
not  seventeen. 

Was  I  a  happy  man?  Ah,  wasn't  I! 
I  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  by  my  father  that 
very  week  on  business  —  and  promised 
myself  I  would  soon  be  quite  as  good  a 
catch  or  match  as  Scatcherd  himself.  I 
found  Bordeaux  the  sunniest,  sweetest 
town  I  had  ever  been  in — and  the  Borde- 
lais  the  jolliest  men  on  earth;  and.  as  for 
the  beautiful  Bordelaises — ma  foi !  they 
might  have  been  monkeys,  for  me  !  There 
was  but  one  woman  among  women — one 
lily  among  flowers — eveiwthing  else  was 
a  weed ! 

Poor  Scatcherd!  when  I  met  him,  a 
few  days  later,  lie  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  sudden  warmth  of  my  friendship 
—  the  quick  idiomatic  cordiality  of  my 
French  to  him.  This  mutual  friendship 
of  ours  lasted  till  his  death,  in  '88.  And 
so  did  our  mutual  French  ! 

Except  Barty,  I  never  loved  a  man  bet- 
ter; two  years  after  his  refusal  by  Leah 
he  married  my  sister — a  happy  marriage, 
though  a  childless  one:  and  except  my- 
self, Barty  never  had  a  more  devoted 
friend.  And  now  to  Barty  I  will  return. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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0 LITTLE  brook 
Of  modest  look 
Coquetting  with  the  sky. 
And  wearing  blue 
His  love  to  woo. — 
Xo  other  reason  why,— 


Ah.  had  he  seen  • 

Thy  dress  of  green 
When  loitering  by  the  trees; 

Thy  ruffled  skirt. 

Thou  winsome  flirt, 
When  dancing  with  the  breeze; 


Or  else  bedight 

In  fleecy  white 
To  fit  his  cloudy  mood, 

To  his  great  eye 

Beseem  in  li'  shy 
As  maiden  in  ;i  hood. 


Thy  countless  hues 
Of  pinks  and  blues. 

When  at  the  iris  place, 
I  think  no  more 
At  eve  he'd  pour 

Star-kisses  on  thy  face. 
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f^^T^pjT  was  the  rankest  nonsense  to 
lldi  flBl  give  the  child  a  frivolous  name 
ffl*ILfi  like  Dolly  when  there  was 
1  /:*r—— *  such  a  stock  of  substantial 
family  names  to  choose  from. 
Aunt  Maria  said  this  openly,  and  Aunt 
Hannah  Jane  and  Aunt  Penelope  nodded 
assent,  casting  reproachful  glances  the 
while  toward  the  cradle  beside  which  stood 
the  pale  young  mother,  upon  her  face 
that  divine  light  with  which  painters 
limn  the  Madonna. 

From  time  immemorial  there  had  been 
Betsies  and  Marthas  and  Hannahs  and 
Dorothies  in  the  two  families,  but  no 
Griffin,  and  for  that  matter  no  Bryan, 
had  ever  borne  so  silly  a  name  as  Dolly, 
"and  no  good  would  come  of  it,"  Aunt 
Hannah  Jane  protested  as  the  child  fret- 
ted through  its  season  of  teething.  She 
said  it  again  when,  a  pinafored  miss, 
Dolly  pouted  over  her  knitting  and  made 
mouths  at  her  sampler.  And  yet  again, 
with  added  emphasis,  she  repeated  it  when, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  girl  turned 
away  her  cousin  Griffin  Roberts,  the 
parti  chosen  of  her  elders,  and  despite  the 
opposition  of  mother,  father,  three  aunts, 
and  two  uncles,  had  smiled  coyly  upon 
Roger  Winston,  a  square- jawed,  serious- 
faced  young  Hercules  from  Halifax  bor- 
ough, far  away  on  the  Roanoke. 
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Every  fault  the  girl  had,  everything* 
that  went  amiss  with  her  conduct,  from 
the  dropped  stitches  in  her  knitting  to 
this  affair  with  Roger,  was  laid  by  her 
exacting  aunts  at  the  door  of  her  name. 
So  persistent  were  they  in  this  assertion 
that  Mistress  Bryan,  whose  opinions  were 
usually  formed  from  those  of  her  two  old- 
er sisters,  sometimes  herself  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  her  choice.  And  yet  any- 
thing less  winsome  would  have  been  out 
of  accord  with  the  girl's  personality.  To 
have  called  that  soft -eyed,  rose -faced 
damsel,  with  her  cooing  voice  and  pretty, 
clinging  ways,  Maria  or  Hannah  Jane 
would  have  seemed  almost  a  sacrilege. 
Dolly  suited  her  as  nothing  else  could ; 
suited  her  fawnlike  eyes,  her  diminutive 
figure,  her  dimpled  daintiness.  She  was 
the  only  girl  in  the  connection  —  Aunt 
Maria  and  Aunt  Hannah  Jane  having 
each  only  a  houseful  of  boys — and  she 
was  adored  accordingly.  Accustomed 
from  babyhood  to  this  adoration  she  ac- 
cepted it  as  her  natural  right,  and  was 
no  doubt  a  little  spoiled  withal,  only  the 
family  never  knew  it.  That  is,  no  one 
suspected  it  until  she  began  to  quarrel 
with  Griffin;  then  it  was  Aunt  Maria 
who  discovered  it  and  failed  not  to  en- 
lighten the  others. 

"  'Tis  the  humoring  and  petting  she 
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gets  that  makes  her  give  herself  such 
airs,"  she  declared,  tossing  her  head  until 
her  high  coiffure  was  like  to  lose  its  pow- 
der. "  Why  else  should  she  quarrel  with 
my  Griffin?  He  was  good  enough  for 
her  till  last  May-day.  'Tis  the  petting, 
I  say." 

"Nay,  nay,"  retorted  her  older  sister; 
"'tis  the  name;  I  always  said  no  good 
would  come  of  it.  A  thoughtless,  feather- 
brained girl  like  that  needs  have  a  sober 
name  to  steady  her,  just  as  a  ship  should 
have  its  ballast.  Depend  upon  it,  Maria, 
'tis  the  name." 

"Nonsense;  'tis  the  petting.  Me- 
thought  from  the  first  that  Providence 
mistook  in  sending  the  girl  to  Betsy;  she 
is  that  lenient  she  has  spoiled  her  in  the 
raising." 

Aunt  Penelope,  who  sat  listening,  only 
laughed,  knowing  full  well  who  helped 
to  do  the  spoiling,  and  what  a  storm  Bet- 
sy wrould  have  raised  had  she  ever  sub- 
jected the  little  maid  to  severe  discipline. 

Now  Mistress  Penelope  had  never  mar- 
ried. Twenty- five  years  before,  when  she 
was  a  light-hearted  girl,  one  Jonathan 
Green  had  wooed  her  ardently.  He  won 
her  heart  but  not  her  hand,  for  some 
lovers'  quarrelling  arising  she  sent  him 
away  in  a  pet  on  the  eve  of  their  mar- 
riage, rendering  him  thus  a  laughing- 
stock for  the  town. 

"As  you  will,"  he  had  said,  bowing 
low  at  her  door.  "But  hark  you,  Mis- 
tress Penelope,  I  like  not  a  trifler,  and 
"'twill  be  many  a  day  ere  I  speak  to  you 
in  this  wise  again." 

She  had  thought  to  see  him  return 
when  his  anger  was  spent,  but  he  was  of 
an  unforgiving  disposition,  and  so  kept 
his  distance;  and  she,  perceiving  this,  re- 
tained her  coldness  of  demeanor,  and  so 
the  breach  had  widened  between  them 
until  they  never  met  save  by  accident, 
and  then  always  most  formally.  He  did 
not  take  to  drink  or  go  abroad  or  rush 
into  another  marriage,  or  do  any  of  the 
hasty  things  men  are  like  to  do  under 
similar  circumstances.  On  the  contrary, 
he  settled  down  to  business,  and  the  whole 
affair  slipped  gradually  from  public  mem- 
ory. The  years  went  by,  and  Jonathan 
grew  gray  and  rich  and  taciturn,  and  the 
sadness  in  Mistress  Penelope's  eyes  soft- 
ened to  habitual  pensiveness. 

Perchance  it  was  this  experience  that 
gave  to  Mistress  Penelope's  manner  an 
added  gentleness,  for  of  all  her  relatives 


Dolly  loved  her  the  best;  and  it  was  to 
her  she  had  gone  with  a  shy  half-confi- 
dence in  the  days  that  followed  the  May 
festival  when  Roger  Winston  had  whis- 
pered such  tender  things  into  her  ear  as 
she  sat  beside  him  under  the  green -wood 
trees.  Before  that,  Griffin  had  been  all- 
sufficient  for  her;  his  effeminacy  was 
overlooked,  his  readiness  to  yield  to  her 
opinion  was  most  convenient,  and  his 
boyish  love-making  left  no  unsatisfied 
longings  in  her  heart.  She  really  liked 
him  very  much  better  than  any  of  the 
young  men  who  hovered  about  her,  fear- 
ing to  make  love  to  her  because  it  was 
so  generally  understood  that  she  was  set 
aside  for  Griffin.  But  from  the  day  the 
grave-faced  but  ardent-tongued  stranger 
from  Halifax  town  had  selected  her  to 
share  the  honors  his  prowess  in  the  games 
of  the  day  had  won  him  there  had  been 
a  change  in  her.  Griffin's  devotion  was 
wearying,  and  the  unspoken  admiration 
of  those  who  stood  aloof  on  his  account 
filled  her  with  disdain.  By  contrast  how 
striking  and  picturesque  was  the  wooing 
of  Roger  Winston,  who  asked  no  favors 
of  his  rivals  and  gave  no  quarter!  Quite 
sufficient  for  him  were  the  two  facts  that 
Dolly  was  lovable  and  beautiful.  He  did 
not  stop  to  ask  if  there  were  an  accepted 
suitor  in  the  field;  he  did  not  even  care; 
so  long  as  the  maid  was  unwed  the  lists 
were  open,  and  if  he  upon  whom  she  had 
formally  smiled  could  not  hold  her  against 
all  competitors,  why,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him,  and  so  much  the  better  for  the 
new-comer. 

Dolly  received  his  compliments  at  first 
soberly,  albeit  with  a  secret  thrill,  telling 
herself  she  had  no  right  to  listen  because 
of  Griffin.  But  Roger  made  her  listen 
by  sheer  force  of  will  and  eloquence,  un- 
til by-and-by  she  began  to  question  with 
herself  Griffin's  right  to  her  loyalty. 
They  had  always  been  sweethearts,  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  one  day  they  would  be  mar- 
ried. Grandpa,  who  died  before  Dolly 
was  born,  had  by  some  whim  left  a  cer- 
tain valuable  property  jointly  to  Maria's 
and  Betsy's  eldest  children ;  and  grand- 
ma in  her  will  bequeathed  her  silver  tea 
set  to  the  same  two  heirs.  Aunt  Maria 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  pity  the 
silver  set  should  be  broken;  but  when 
Betsy's  baby  proved  to  be  a  girl  the  whole 
matter  was  made  plain  before  her,  for  she 
saw  the  hand  of  Providence  moving  mys- 
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teriously  to  reunite  that  sugar-bowl  to 
its  attendant  cream- jug-  and  teapot.  It 
seemed  equally  desirable  that  grandpa's 
legacy  should  not  be  divided,  and  so  from 
the  first  it  was  an  accepted  idea  in  the 
family  and  the  community  that  Dolly  and 
Griffin  were  intended  for  each  other. 

But  following  the  first  timid  remon- 
strance with  her  conscience  after  that 
May-day,  Dolly  began  to  tell  herself  that, 
after  all,  there  was  no  positive  promise  be- 
tween her  and  Griffin.  Only  the  slack 
thread  of  a  tacit  understanding  bound 
her,  and  that  was  elastic  enough  to  admit 
of  much  stretching.  It  stretched  so  far 
that  she  speedily  ceased  to  reproach  her- 
self for  lending  an  ear  to  Roger's  fine 
speeches,  and  showed  for  that  gentleman 
himself  a  most  marked  preference.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  came  again  and  again 
to  the  town  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
her  tremulous  welcome  blotted  out  the 
memory  of  weary  miles  in  the  saddle, 
for  New  Berne  and  Halifax  borough  lay 
many  leagues  apart,  and  the  country  be- 
tween was  little  else  than  a  wilderness  of 
virgin  forest. 

It  was  after  the  third  visit  that  Griffin's 
jealousy  took  fire,  and  in  the  scene  that 
followed  Dolly  told  him  frankly  she  was 
not  to  be  bound  by  so  flimsy  a  tie  as  an 
assumed  pledge.  The  sparring  between 
the  two  ended  in  an  open  breach,  the 
news  of  which  filled  the  family  circle 
with  consternation.  They  met  in  grave 
conclave  in  Mistress  Bryan's  parlor  and 
summoned  the  culprit  to  appear  before 
them.  Father  and  mother  remonstrated 
as  became  their  authority;  Aunt  Penel- 
ope shook  her  head  tearfully,  thinking  of 
her  own  lost  happiness;  Aunt  Maria  rated 
her  soundly,  pointing  out  Griffin's  disap- 
pointment; and  Aunt  Hannah  Jane  said 
spitefully  that  nothing  else  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  girl  with  such  a  name.  But 
pretty  Dolly  only  pouted  her  red  lips  and 
tore  her  kerchief  into  shreds,  and  drew 
upon  herself  more  of  contumely  by  laugh- 
ing openly  at  Griffin's  sullen  appearance 
and  mocking  his  lackadaisical  tone.  The 
conference  broke  up  in  dismay,  and  Dolly 
was  sent  to  her  room  to  meditate  in  soli- 
tude upon  her  wilfulness  and  to  repent 
of  her  disobedience.  But  instead  she  sat 
all  day  by  the  window  and  sang  the  ten- 
derest  love-songs  that  she  knew;  and  the 
lilting  voice  dropping  down  from  the 
vine-wreathed  casement  filled  the  air  wTith 
a  subtle  charm  of  suggestion,  and  carried 


consternation  to  the  hearts  of  her  elders. 
They  urged  an  immediate  marriage  with 
Griffin,  and  threatened  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water  to  reduce  her  to  submission. 
But  she  only  laughed  the  more  and  made 
faces  at  her  would-be  husband,  who,  truth 
to  tell,  with  the  management  of  the  whole 
affair  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  elder 
women  folk,  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  her 
eyes. 

The  reason  for  this  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  family  was  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  of  honest  opinion 
that  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind, 
and  was  like  to  ruin  her  life  through  a 
caprice.  Then  there  came  in  the  ques- 
tion of  family.  Her  people  had  been 
gentle -folk  in  the  home  country,  and 
brought  across  the  sea  as  part  and  parcel 
of  their  household  gods  the  pride  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  great  families  of  Spencer 
and  Throckmorton,  while  Roger  was  of 
humbler  origin. 

"  Tut,  tut,  child,  'twill  never  do.  Why, 
his  grandsire  was  a  farrier  out  Notting- 
ham way.  I  mind  me  now  how  the  sign 
looked  when  as  a  lad  I  travelled  that  road 
with  my  father — '  Peter  Winston,'  with  a 
horseshoe  above  and  below  the  words." 

"  A  horseshoe  keeps  away  the  witches, 
papa,"  said  Dolly,  with  a  coaxing  smile; 
then  added,  seeing  her  father's  face  did 
not  brighten,  "  well,  an  his  grandsire 
were  a  farrier  in  Nottingham,  his  father 
is  the  King's  magistrate  in  Carolina,  and 
his  mother  was  a  Vancourtland  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  there  be  no  better  people  in 
the  colony  than  they." 

"Ay,  and  a  fine  fuss  there  was  when 
she  married  Winston.  Her  father  scarce 
spoke  to  her  for  a  year." 

"But  he  forgave  her,  and  loves  his 
grandson  dearly.  And  Roger  is  counted 
a  great  man  in  Halifax  town,  wellnigh 
as  great  as  you  are  here  in  New  Berne." 

She  patted  his  -hard  red  cheeks  and 
kissed  the  bald  spot  on  top  of  his  head, 
as,  was  her  wont  when  she  wanted  any 
favor  at  his  hands.  But  this  time  her 
wheedling  was  in  vain,  for  Samuel  Bryan, 
big,  bluff  man  that  he  was,  stood  much  in 
awe  of  his  womenkind.  He  therefore 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  left  her  to  her 
mother  and  her  aunts,  who,  having  de- 
termined every  event  of  her  life,  from  the 
putting  on  of  her  first  pinafores  to  the 
wonderful  change  to  grown  up  gowns, 
deemed  themselves  judges  of  what  was 
wise  for  her  in  the  marriage  line. 
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In  October  Ro^er  came  asrain,  and  for- 
nially  asked  her  hand  of  her  father,  and 
got  a  curt  refusal  for  his  pains.  So  much 
as  even  a  word  with  the  maid  herself 
was  denied  him.  and  lie  was  descending 
the  steps  quite  dejectedly  when  a  rose 
dropped  from  the  balcony  above  and 
struck  him  softly  upon  the  arm.  That 
night  a  passionate  love-letter,  weighted 
with  a  jewelled  buckle  torn  hastily  from 
his  knee,  found  its  way  to  that  same  bal- 
cony; and  the  next  day  Dolly's  song  had 
in  it  a  new  note  of  ecstasy.  Much  her 
mother  marvelled  at  the  light-hearted 
lay,  for  only  the  roses  shared  with  Dolly 
the  knowledge  of  the  letter,  and.  roses  tell 
no  secrets. 

The  days  went  by  and  Roger,  who  had 
lingered  in  the  town,  made  no  headway 
against  the  obstacles  in  his  path ;  nor  was 
he  allowed  speech  with  Dolly,  who  went 
not  abroad  save  with  her  mother  or  one 
of  her  aunts.  But  he  was  not  to  be  so 
entirely  thwarted,  for  one  day  as  she  took 
her  constitutional  along  the  river-front, 
with  only  Aunt  Maria  as  her  escort,  Roger 
came  boldly  to  her  other  side,  saluting 
her  companion  with  scrupulous  courtesy. 
Then  ignoring  that  lady's  frowns  and 
angry  whispers  and  even  her  very  pres- 
ence, he  began  forthwith,  as  if  they  two 
were  all  alone,  to  make  the  most  open 
and  violent  love  to  Mistress  Dolly,  who 
dimpled  and  smiled  and  cast  down  her 
fawnlike  eyes  and  answered  in  soft  mon- 
osyllables. 

Finding  her  reproaches  and  commands 
fall  upon  unheeding  ears,  and  her  pres- 
ence set  at  naught,  Aunt  Maria  seized  the 
girl  by  the  arm  and  hurried  her  home. 
But  Roger  kept  beside  her  and  went  on 
with  his  wooing.  It  was  only  when  he 
had  set  the  gate  ajar  for  them  that  he 
again  saluted  the  elder  woman  as  though 
just  recalling  her  presence;  then  stoop- 
ing lower  he  left  a  kiss  upon  Mistress 
Dolly's  hand,  which  she  had  graciously 
yielded  him,  and  for  which  imprudence 
her  aunt  was  near  to  shaking  her  upon 
the  public  street.  This  affair  brought 
about  another  family  consultation,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  girl  took  her  exercise 
in  the  garden;  and  worse  still,  a  special 
day  began  to  be  talked  of  for  her  nuptials 
with  Griffin. 

One  day,  as  a  last  argument,  Aunt  Pe- 
nelope, opening  for  the  first  time  in  years 
a  certain  brass-bound  box  in  the  attic, 
showed  Dolly  the  wedding-gown  that  had 


been  sewed  for  her  so  many  years  gone 
by,  and  told  her  the  story  that  went  with 
it— a  pathetic  story,  with  an  odor  about 
it  of  faded  flowers  like  those  yellowing 
upon  the  folds  of  the  gown. 

"The  case  was  not  unlike  your  own, 
my  dear,  for  I  was  betrothed  to  Jonathan 
and  yet  gave  ear  to  what  Asa  Ellis  had 
to  say  of  love.  It  was  naughty,  very 
naughty,  of  course,  but  then  Asa  had  such 
a  way  with  women.  We  quarrelled 
about  him,  Jonathan  and  I,  and  nothing 
has  ever  gone  exactly  right  since." 

There  were  tears  as  well  as  dead  rose 
leaves  on  the  faded  dress  as  Mistress  Pe- 
nelope laid  it  softly  in  its  accustomed 
place. 

"It  will  never  be  used  now,  unless 
perchance  they  bury  me  in  it,"  she  said, 
wistfully,  with  a  last  caressing  touch  ere 
the  trunk  lid  descended.  "Say  naught 
to  Hannah  Jane  of  this;  she  knows  not 
that  I  have  kept  the  gown;  she  has  no 
patience  with  any  sort  of  weakness,  and 
would  only  laugh,"  she  whispered,  as  they 
came  down  the  garret  stair. 

And  looking  at  the  slender  figure,  the 
flushed  cheeks,  and  shining  eyes,  Dolly 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  her  aunt 
was  not  an  old  woman,  and  with  this 
knowledge  there  came  a  quick  wonder 
if  indeed  it  were  too  late  to  mend  the 
broken  romance.  Even  Roger  was  for- 
gotten amid  these  new  thoughts,  and 
that  evening  when  Jonathan  Green  passed 
down  the  street  she  leaned  over  the  gar- 
den wall  with  a  sudden  purpose  forming 
in  her  mind,  and  accosted  him. 

"A  fair  evening  to  you,  Master  Green." 

"  Good-day,  little  maid,"  he  answered, 
with  his  stately  courtesy,  marvelling  the 
while  that  she  stopped  him  thus. 

"  'Tis  a  beautiful  sunset,"  she  said,  hes- 
itatingly, and  waved  her  hand  to  the 
west. 

"  Truly  it  is,"  he  replied,  with  his  sur- 
prised eyes  on  her  rather  than  on  the 
clouds. 

"  Will  you — will  you  not  come  in  and 
— and  see  my  roses?"  she  asked,  desper- 
ately, as  he  was  moving  on.  "Aunt  Pe- 
nelope is  farther  down  the  walk  gather- 
ing some  more  to  put  in  this  basket  for 
the  Governor's  lady.  This  is  the  finest 
hud  in  the  garden;  I  think  she  must  have 
laid  it  aside  for  some  one  of  whom  she  is 
very  fond,"  and  Dolly  smiled  insidiously 
as  she  held  up  a  great  pink-hearted  blos- 
som. 
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With  his  hat  still  in  his  hand  he  look- 
ed up  at  her  from  the  street  below,  his 
brow  darkening  with  a  sudden  frown. 
Then  straightening  his  spare  figure,  he 
answered,  gravely:  "For  some  one  of 
whom  she  is  fond?  Then  it  is  doubtless 
full  of  the  very  sharpest  thorns;  you  had 
best  handle  it  carefully,  little  maid." 

And  ere  Dolly  could  frame  an  answer 
he  was  half  way  down  the  block,  pacing 
briskly  along,  with  his  shoulders  thrown 
back.  The  next  afternoon,  however,  when 
he  reached  that  special  part  of  the  wall 
he  stopped  and  looked  up;  then  rising 
cautiously  on  tiptoe — for  the  garden  was 
higher  than  the  street — lie  peeped  into  the 
shrubbery,  wondering  from  which  partic- 
ular bush  that  rose  had  been  plucked. 

Dolly  was  much  taken  aback  by  this 
first  failure,  but  not  utterly  discouraged 
as  to  the  plan  she  had  concocted,  but  the 
growing  talk  of  her  own  marriage  crowd- 
ed it  for  a  while  from  her  thoughts. 

"She  will  never  say  Griffin  nay  when 
the  gowns  from  Philadelphia  come,"  said 
Aunt  Maria,  confidently. 

But  her  mother  shook  her  head;  she 
began  to  realize  the  set  purpose  under- 
lying the  girl's  seeming  obstinacy.  She 
would  die  an  old  maid,  Dolly  began  to 
say  with  flagging  spirits  when  winter  had 
come  and  there  were  no  roses  at  her  case- 
ment and  no  letters  upon  her  balcony; 
for  after  another  violent  scene  with  her 
father  Roger  had  gone  back  to  his  Hali- 
fax home,  and  no  word  reached  her  con- 
cerning him.  The  suspicious  redness 
about  her  eyes  smote  her  mother  and 
Aunt  Penelope  with  consternation,  but 
Samuel  Bryan  said,  oracularly,  "Horse- 
shoes make  not  a  fair  coat  of  arms";  and 
so  the  wedding  preparations  went  on 
slowly. 

Toward  the  middle  of  December  a  di- 
vortisement  came  in  shape  of  the  Assem- 
bly ball.  This  function  was  to  take  place 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Governor's  new 
palace,  and  Lady  Tryon  was  preparing 
to  dazzle  the  members  with  the  splendor 
of  her  levee.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of 
for  weeks;  wild  rumors  of  her  Ladyship's 
extravagance  went  the  rounds,  and  gave 
occasion  in  the  lulls  of  dress-making  for 
rare  bits  of  gossip.  The  number  of  fowls 
reported  to  have  been  ordered  for  the 
feast  would  have  fed  an  army  in  the  wil- 
derness, to  say  nothing  of  the  sweets  be- 
ing prepared  by  the  pastry  men. 

Mistress  Tempe  Nail,  the  spare  little 


mantua-maker,  was  for  obvious  reasons 
the  most  popular  woman  in  the  town, 
surpassing  even  Lady  Tryon  in  impor- 
tance. Her  small  front  room  focussed  the 
gossip  of  the  day,  for  while  snipping  and 
cutting  and  basting  she  assiduously  gath- 
ered from  each  new-comer  scraps  of  in- 
formation, which  were  duly  passed  to  the 
next  customer,  with  just  enough  change 
of  flavor  to  make  them  appetizing.  She 
was  in  everybody's  confidence,  and  her 
news  was  always  the  latest,  her  gossip  the 
raciest  of  its  kind. 

The  whole  community  was  in  an  ecsta- 
sy of  expectation.  Boats  that  came  to 
the  wharves  brought  huge  boxes  for  the 
wealthier  dames  who  had  sent  their  orders 
abroad,  while  the  home  merchants  found 
plenty  to  do  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
those  less  fortunate.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  runners  and  messengers 
bearing  bundles  and  boxes;  and  in  the 
secrecy  of  their  apartments  grand  dames, 
with  ,  powdered  coiffures  and  nodding 
plumes,  practised  minuet  steps  and  stately 
courtesies  before  their  mirrors. 

The  excitement  ran  high  in  the  house 
on  Pollock  Street,  where  the  vine,  reft  of 
its  blossoms,  still  wreathed  Dolly's  win- 
dow in  tremulous  green.  It  was  to  be 
her  first  ball,  and  the  ache  in  her  heart 
was  for  the  time  abated  by  the  delight  of 
choosing  the  pink  satin  gown  in  which 
she  was  to  bewitch  half  the  ballroom. 
There  was,  after  all,  much  of  the  coquette 
in  Mistress  Dolly,  and  albeit  she  was 
wearying  for  Roger,  she  was  not  averse 
to  the  compliments  she  was  sure  to  re- 
ceive on  so  grand  an  occasion.  Besides, 
the  thought  had  come  to  her  that  per- 
chance Roger  might  be  present:  all  the 
country-side  was  sending  its  quota  of 
guests;  why  not  Halifax  borough?  And 
when  the  final  day  came  and  she  heard 
no  word  of  him  among  the  arrivals,  her 
face  took  on  a  rueful  cast,  and  she  was 
half  inclined  to  stop  at  home.  But  as  she 
sat  before  the  glass,  with  Aunt  Penelope's 
deft  hands  twisting  her  blond  locks  into 
shape,  her  excitement  began  to  revive, 
and  by  the  time  the  last  fastening  of  the 
pink  satin  had  been  secured  it  was  at 
fever-heat.  Coming  down  the  stair,  one 
hand  upon  the  banister,  her  unfurled  fan 
high  in  the  other  and  her  head  turned 
slightly  to  catch  the  frou  -  frou  of  her 
skills  upon  the  steps,  she  made  so  ravish- 
ing a  picture  that  Griffin,  waiting  below, 
smote  his  hands  together  and  cried  out 
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his  admiration.  In  tlie  parlor,  with  the 
entire  connection  as  spectators — for  in  all 
she  did  they  needs  must  bear  a  part — 
she  went  pirouetting  about  like  a  freed 
butterfly,  winding  up  with  a  grand  flour- 
ish of  fan  and  skirts  and  ribbons  before 
the  long  mirror  that  filled  the  niche  be- 
tween the  two  windows.  Then  her  fa- 
ther pompously  tucked  her  arm  under 
his,  and  with  Griffin  on  the  other  side, 
and  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  forming  a 
procession  in  the  rear,  she  went  away  to 
the  ball. 

The  palace  glowed  with  light  and  blos- 
somed with  flowers,  and  no  fairer  com- 
pany had  ever  assembled  in  the  colony, 
for  \he  entire  province  sent  its  highest 
and  mightiest.  And  through  this  brill- 
iant throng  the  smiling  maid  in  the  rose- 
hued  gown  led  Griffin  a  weary  chase. 

There  were  plenty  of  partners,  and  she 
had  already  danced  twice,  when  suddenly 
in  the  open  doorway  she  saw  Roger  stand- 
ing with  Mistress  Esther  Wake,  a  cele- 
brated beauty  of  the  province.  There  was 
a  quick  catch  of  her  breath,  and  her  rose 
of  a  face  sparkled  with  its  welcoming 
smile.  To  her  amazement  his  answering 
salute  betrayed  no  sign  of  enthusiasm, 
and  he  immediately  continued  his  con- 
versation with  his  fair  partner,  toying 
with  her  flowers  and  bending  toward  her 
in  the  most  deferential  manner:  and  when 
another  gallant  claimed  her  attention  he 
went  straight  to  Anita  Burgwyn,  passing 
on  his  way  the  settee  upon  which  Dolly 
sat  with  Aunt  Penelope.  Her  dismay 
turned  to  a  dull  pain  as  she  watched  him 
unfurl  Anita's  fan  and  bend  smilingly 
over  her  hand.  The  pain  grew  as  the 
hour  passed  and  he  still  kept  away  from 
her,  devoting  himself  to  her  companions. 
The  experience  was  so  new  and  she  so  un- 
used to  self-control  that  at  first  she  gave 
way  to  the  cloying  misery  that  had  seized 
her,  and  complaining  of  a  headache,  she 
sat  between  her  two  aunts,  declining  with 
scant  speech  her  would-be  partners.  But 
presently  a  reaction  set  in  ;  the  color  came 
again  to  her  cheeks,  she  laughed  and 
chatted  extravagantly,  and  her  little  feet 
would  not  stay  still  for  sheer  excitement. 
The  admirers  who  half  an  hour  ago  had 
been  repulsed  were  now  received  so  gra- 
ciously as  to  make  them  forget  the  past 
slight;  and  she  hung  upon  Griffin's  arm 
and  smiled  into  his  face  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reawaken  hope  and  stir  anew  the  em- 
bers of  his  passion. 


"Methought,"  whispered  Aunt  Maria, 
approvingly,  "that  by-and-by  she'd  find 
who  'twas  that  most  deserved  her  good 
graces.  That  disagreeable  fellow  from 
Halifax  borough  sees  how  matters  stand, 
and  properly  keeps  his  distance." 

"And  right  glad  am  I  of  it,"  answered 
Aunt  Penelope;  "for  brother  Samuel  is 
much  wrought  up  over  this  matter,  and 
the  least  presumption  on  the  part  of  this 
stranger  might  have  caused  trouble." 

"  Oh,  he  knows  his  place,  depend  upon 
it." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  keep  an  eye  on 
Dolly;  he  might  offer  her  some  annoy- 
ance, and  methinks  I  never  saw  the  dear 
child  so  happy,"  and  Mistress  Penelope 
moved  off  in  the  direction  the  girl  had 
taken,  her  gray  mantle,  which  she  had 
kept  about  her  because  of  her  cough,  flut- 
tering after  her.  All  the  evening  through 
that  mantle  shadowed  Dolly  as  she  came 
and  went;  and  all  the  while  Mistress  Pe- 
nelope's thoughts  were  busy,  from  some 
unaccountable  reason,  with  the  final  crisis 
of  her  own  dead  romance,  and  she  trem- 
bled as  she  passed  Jonathan  Green  in  the 
doorway. 

He  stood  aside  for  her  with  that  silent 
bow  that  had  come  to  be  his  only  greet- 
ing, but  he  soon  after  found  a  quiet  cor- 
ner from  which,  being  taller  than  most 
folk,  he  could  keep  her  in  sight  as  she 
moved  about.  He  forgot  the  drifting 
dancers  as  he  watched  her.  To  whom 
had  she  given  that  pink-hearted  rose  last 
autumn?  And  if  he  asked  it,  would  she 
give  this  one  in  her  hair  to —  He 
caught  himself  up  with  a  start:  what 
should  he  be  doing  with  a  rose  ?  His 
thoughts  had  been  running  a  bit  wild  of 
late;  something  must  be  amiss  with  him; 
perchance  it  was  his  liver;  he  would  see 
Dr.  Duffy  immediately.  And  yet,  ten 
minutes  later,  he  was  asking  himself  that 
same  question  about  the  flower  in  Penelo- 
pe's hair. 

Roger  cared  not  for  dancing,  but  by- 
and-by  he  stood  up  in  the  minuet;  and  it 
so  fell  out  that  in  the  changes  of  the  fig- 
ures he  and  Dolly,  with  their  partners, 
found  themselves  vis-a-vis.  Back  and 
forth  they  swung  in  the  graceful  mea- 
sure, then  the  ladies  changed  places,  and 
Dolly's  little  hand  fluttered  into  Roger's, 
which  closed  over  it  in  a  grasp,  the  pain 
of  which  was  forgotten  in  the  tremulous 
happiness  that  followed  his  quick  whis- 
per : 
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"Come  to  the  roof  garden  at  one 
o'clock — alone." 

Just  a  sentence,  but  it  changed  the 
whole  scene  for  her;  the  lights  flashed 
clearer,  the  music  was  more  sparkling, 
and  the  long  line  of  dancing  figures 
seemed  floating  away  on  ebbing  waves  of 
melody. 

But  because  of  her  impatience  the  hour 
seemed  long  in  coming.  It  was  difficult 
to  elude  Griffin  and  her  aunts,  but  the 
Governor  coming  to  talk  with  them,  she 
slipped  through  the  crowd  into  the  hall. 
She  was  too  tired  to  dance  again  just  yet, 
she  said  to  one  gallant  who  met  her  there. 
To  another,  who  overtook  her  upon  the 
stair,  she  excused  herself,  saying  some  one 
had  trod  upon  her  gown,  and  she  needs 
must  go  to  the  cloak-room  to  repair  the 
damage.  In  that  apartment  all  was  quiet, 
for  the  one  maid  left  in  charge  was  fast 
asleep.  Passing  out  of  the  far  door,  Dolly 
found  herself  in  a  dimly  lit  hall,  along 
which  she  ran  swiftly  to  the  foot  of  the 
rear  staircase  which  led  up  to  the  roof 
garden.  For  one  moment  she  hesitated, 
afraid  to  venture  up  through  the  twisting 
darkness.  But  to  wait  was  perhaps  to  be 
detected;  any  moment  her  father  or  her 
aunts  might  come  in  search  of  her.  The 
thought  gave  her  courage  and  she  began 
the  ascent,  feeling  her  way  at  every  turn, 
starting  at  distant  sounds,  and  shrinking 
with  panicky  heart-throbs  from  her  own 
moving  shadow.  At  the  last  turn  she  saw 
the  stars  overhead,  and  as  she  paused 
breathlessly  at  the  top  she  was  seized  and 
drawn  into  the  shadow  of  a  huge  potted 
plant,  where  two  arms  caught  her  in  a 
quick  embrace  and  two  lips  set  themselves 
rapturously  against  her  soft  cheek. 

"Unhand  me,"  she  cried,  extricating 
herself  with  difficulty.  "I  am  here  but 
to  say  that  I  have  lost  somewhat  of  confi- 
dence in  your  pretty  love-tale;  that  it — 
it  wearies  me,  and  you  must  look  else- 
where for  some  one  to  listen  to  it." 

"  And  I*am  here,  sweet  lady,  to  say  this 
is  our  wedding  night,"  Roger  answered, 
softly,  drawing  her  to  him  again  in  his 
masterful  way. 

"I  pray  you,  sir,  remember  your  dis- 
tance, and  talk  no  more  of  such  non- 
sense." She  moved  coldly  from  him  as 
she  spoke. 

But  he  kept  her  hand  in  his  firm  grasp. 
"  Prithee,  sweet  one,  be  not  so  cold — my 
heart  is  athirst  for  one  kind  word.  Nay, 
nay;  toss  not  your  head  so  disdainfully; 


I  have  talked  with  others  in  the  rooms 
below  for  prudence'  sake,  but  on  my  soul 
I  have  seen  but  you,  thought  but  of  you. 
I  have  journeyed  thirty  miles  this  day, 
and  every  foot  of  the  way  was  marked  by 
a  hope  that  shrined  you  in  its  heart.  I 
could  not  let  you  know,  but  I  have  looked 
to  this  ball  as  my  one  chance  to  win  you. 
Since  your  father  withholds  his  consent, 
I  needs  must  carry  you  away  as  the 
knights  of  old  stole  their  lady-loves — for 
have  you  I  will." 

She  was  silent,  but  left  her  fingers  in 
his  hold. 

"There,  give  me  your  other  hand — 
what  wee  white  hands  they  are,  beloved! 
Now  look  you,  sweet  one,  far  below;  see 
you  yon  corner  to  the  right?  In  the 
shadow  of  it  waits  my  horse,  the  fleetest 
that  ever  raced  a  mile  'twixt  the  moun- 
tains and  the  tide-water.  On  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  is  a  pillow  for  you;  and  in 
an  hour  we  shall  reach  Gray's  Inn, where 
his  Reverence  and  a  license  await  us.  The 
mare  has  rested  here  with  the  groom  since 
yesterday,  and  with  five  minutes'  start 
none  may  catch  us.  You  will  come, 
sweetheart?" 

She  stood  irresolute,  leaning  partly 
against  the  balustrade,  partly  on  his  arm; 
her  breath  came  and  went  in  a  quick  flut- 
ter.   He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  'Twas  part  of  my  plot  to  pay  you  no 
court  this  night,  but  now  I  will  take  no 
refusal.  Come,  you  need  but  your  cloak, 
and  we  will  away." 

But  Dolly  was  pushed  aside,  and  it  was 
Mistress  Penelope  who  stood  before  him 
in  the  wan  moonlight.  At  first  she  found 
no  speech  in  which  to  vent  her  indig- 
nation; then  the  torrent  of  words  that 
tripped  each  other  up  over  her  tongue 
bade  fair  to  rise  into  a  scream.  It  was  a 
startling  crisis.  In  a  moment  the  house 
would  be  alarmed  and  all  would  be  lost. 
Roger's  square  jaw  set  itself  hard ;  he 
would  not  be  thwarted  thus  by  a  scolding 
woman!  And  with  a  sudden  determina- 
tion he  caught  her  up  in  one  strong  arm, 
and  stifling  her  voice  with  the  skirt  of 
her  mantle,  he  sprang  upon  the  stair, 
whispering  Dolly  to  follow.  The  wind- 
ing descent  was  difficult  with  such  a  bur- 
den, for  he  felt  her  fighting  to  free  her- 
self, and  in  his  desperation  he  pressed  the 
mantle  yet  more  closely  upon  her  mouth  - 
pressed  it  harder  than  he  knew,  and  sud- 
denly she  ceased  to  struggle.  In  the  hall 
below  he  glanced  about.    At  the  far  end 
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was  a  door  partially  ajar,  toward  which 
he  strode,  kicking-  it  wide  open  at  the  last 
step.  The  dim  light  through  the  case- 
ment showed  a  lounge,  upon  which,  after 
snatching  away  her  mantle,  he  hastily 
deposited  the  now  unconscious  Mistress 
Penelope. 

"There  is  scarce  time  to  go  back  for 
your  cloak;  this  must  serve  instead,"  he 
whispered,  wrapping  the  mantle  about 
Dolly  as  she  stood  trembling  in  the  en- 
try. "This  room  is  far  from  the  revel; 
pray  heaven  the  maids  be  either  asleep  or 
watching  the  dance  that  there  yet  may 
be  a  chance  for  us.  And  stay — this  will 
give  us  more  time,"  and  with  a  backward 
step  he  locked  the  door  and  tossed  the  key 
through  an  open  window.  Then  draw- 
ing the  hood  over  Dolly's  head,  and  never 
heeding  her  remonstrance,  he  half  led, 
half  carried  her  down  the  next  flight  of 
stairs.  A  knot  of  revellers  in  the  lower 
corridor  looked  with  some  curiosity  at 
the  hurrying  figures,  the  lady  muffled  in 
a  gray  mantle  with  a  scarlet  hood,  the 
gentleman  with  his  riding -coat  collar 
turned  up  to  his  ears;  then,  supposing 
they  "were  some  departing  guests,  they 
took  no  further  heed. 

Ten  minutes  later  a  smothered  scream 
came  from  the  upper  story.  People 
looked  at  each  other  questioningly,  then 
fell  again  to  talking.  But  the  cry,  ren- 
dered weird  by  distance,  came  again  and 
again,  accompanied  now  by  the  sound  as 
of  knocking;  and  men  stood  up  irreso- 
lutely and  women  dropped  fan  and  flow- 
ers to  ask  what  it  all  meant.  Then  sud- 
denly into  the  ballroom  rushed  a  dishev- 
elled maid-servant,  scarcely  yet  awake, 
calling  out  shrilly, 

"The  West  Room — somewhat  is  amiss 
in  the  West  Room!" 

Instantly  she  was  surrounded  and  pelt- 
ed with  questions,  to  all  of  which  she  had 
but  one  answer: 

"  The  West  Room!" 

And  thither  the  company,  headed  by 
Governor  Tryon,  turned  their  steps.  The 
cries  and  knocking  increased  in  volume 
as  they  approached,  and  the  excitement 
grew  apace. 

"  Open  the  door,"  commanded  his  Lord- 
ship, when  he  had  tried  the  knob;  and 
the  crowd  echoed  the  order. 

" 'Tis  fastened  from  without — open, 
open,  or  they  will  escape!'1  replied  the 
voice  within,  hoarse  from  overmuch 
screaming. 


"Who  will  escape?"  shouted  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

"  Who  are  you?" 

"Who  locked  you  in?" 

"Is  any  one  with  you?"  chorussed  the 
company  behind  him. 

"Dolly  —  Mistress  Penelope  Griffin — 
that  horrid  man!  Oh,  hurry;  they  have 
eloped,"  came  the  incoherent  answer. 

And  no  one  knowing  to  which  ques- 
tion this  was  a  reply,  the  report  somehow 
spread  that  Mistress  Penelope  Griffin  had 
eloped  with  some  "horrid  man."  Some 
of  the  company  scoffed  at  the  idea  until 
certain  of  their  number  suddenly  recalled 
those  figures  passing  through  the  lower 
corridor,  and  remembered  that  the  lady 
had  worn  a  gray  mantle  with  a  scarlet 
hood,  and  that  the  gentleman  was  just 
the  height  and  build  of  Master  Jonathan 
Green.  And  the  rumor  of  the  elopement 
gained  credence,  and  flew  from  lip  to  lip, 
with  the  added  intelligence  that  the  astute 
maiden  had  locked  her  niece,  Dolly  Bryan, 
in  the  West  Room  to  prevent  detection. 

"How absurd!"  cried  the  matter-of-fact 
ones,  thinking  of  the  age  of  the  two  runa- 
ways. 

"Was  anything  ever  so  romantic?"  ex- 
claimed the  more  sentimental  of  the  as- 
sembly, recalling  that  almost  forgotten 
romance  of  the  far  past. 

So  Cupid  and  Hymen  had  triumphed, 
and  the  love-affair  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury's standing  had  culminated  in  an 
elopement.  There  had  not  been  such  a 
sensation  in  a  decade,  and  the  crowd 
about  the  door  of  the  West  Room  forgot 
the  sobbing  damsel  within  to  exchange 
excited  comments. 

"I  always  said  she  had  never  gotten 
over  it;  that  was  why  she  coughed  and 
looked  so  sad." 

"The  idea  of  making  such  a  spectacle 
of  one's  self;  and  she  forty  if  she's  a 
day !" 

"  Her  sisters  will  be  mortified  to  death." 
"Truly  there  be  no  fools  like  the  old 
ones." 

"What  need  to  run  away?  There  were 
none  to  gainsay  them." 

"How  old  did  you  say?  Forty-two  and 
fifty?  Old  enough,  then,  to  know  better, 
both  of  them." 

"  Acting  like  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  she 
an  old  maid  when  I  was  a  child." 

These  were  some  of  the  sentences  that 
flew  about  the  circle  and  drifted  through 
the  key-hole  to  the  captive  within. 
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Other  guests  joined  those  already  in  the 
corridor,  and  among  them  came  Samuel 
Bryan,  who,  regardless  of  what  the  pro- 
prieties in  such  an  emergency  might  be, 
threw  his  bulky  weight  against  the  panels 
again  and  again  until  the  lock  yielded 
and  the  door  flew  open.  The  light  rush- 
ing in  revealed  Mistress  Penelope,  a  most 
pitiable  figure  with  torn  dress  and  rum- 
pled hair,  weeping  distractedly  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Her  brother-in-law 
stopped  aghast  as  the  truth  flashed  upon 
him. 

"So  —  'tis  Dolly  who  has  eloped,  and 
you  who  were  locked  in !" 

The  craning  crowd  without,  catching 
the  full  meaning  of  the  situation,  tried  in 
vain  to  repress  the  titter  that  crept  about. 
Then  slyly  they  began  to  wonder  at  the 
lady's  plight  should  she  hear  of  their  mis- 
take and  the  slighting  things  that  had 
been  said.  But  she  knew  already;  look- 
ing now  from  face  to  face,  hearing  that 
tittering  laugh  and  recalling  those  frag- 
mentary sentences,  she  comprehended  her 
embarrassing  position.  A  new  sense  of 
mortification  overpowered  her,  and  tears 
gathered  once  more  in  her  eyes  and 
coursed  down  her  cheeks  while  the  crowd 
looked  on  in  hesitating  silence.  But 
there  was  one  who  came  to  the  rescue. 
A  tall,  gray-haired  man  pushed  his  way 
through  the  company  and  took  the  hys- 
terical woman  by  the  hand. 

"Penelope,  a  moment  ago  they  were 
saying  out  there  that  it  was  you  who  had 
run  away  to  marry  me.  It  was  a  mis- 
take then,  but  will  you  come  now,  my 
dear?" 

Thus,  after  twenty-five  years  of  silence. 


Jonathan  Green  had  spoken  again,  and 
feeling  her  hand  lie  passive  in  his,  he 
led  her  away  down  the  aisle  the  amazed 
crowd  opened  for  them,  and  never  a  jeer 
mingled  with  the  fervent  congratulations 
that  followed  them.  As  they  descended 
the  broad  stairway  hand  in  hand  the  rose 
in  her  hair  brushed  his  cheek,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  lost  June-time  fluttered  out  of 
its  velvet  petals  and  set  the  joy-bells  ring- 
ing in  his  heart. 

Afar  on  the  road  there  was  the  sound 
of  hoof-beats,  a  racing  shadow  along  the 
moonlit  way  cleft  through  the  pines,  for 
the  mare  quivered  under  the  touch  of 
Roger's  spur,  and  the  flickering  lights  of 
the  town  behind  swam  out  of  sight  like  a 
drifting  swarm  of  fire-flies.  Dolly  felt  the 
strength  of  her  lover's  arm  clasping  her 
and  was  content. 

Down  long  reaches  of  shimmering  ra- 
diance.they  sped,  or  through- dim  circles 
of  shadow  where  the  trees  hung  over  the 
way  and  dropped  their  cast-off  needles 
upon  the  path  to  carpet  it  with  silence. 
He  had  won  her  at  last;  she  was  his  for 
all  time;  and  they  were  alone  with  only 
the  rushing  winds  to  hear  his  low-toned 
love-wTords  and  the  Argus-eyed  night  to 
catch  the  happiness  in  their  faces. 

Gray's  Inn  at  last,  and  the  sleepy  land- 
lord and  his  Reverence  and  the  license; 
and  then,  freshly  mounted,  they  rode  on 
gayly  through  the  widening  dawn  with 
all  of  life  and  love  before  them;  while 
far  behind  the  flowers  faded  and  the 
lights  went  out  in  the  palace  ballroom, 
and  the  town  was  given  over  to  silence 
and  to  rest. 
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BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

PART  IV.-THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 


THE  balance  of  power  in  South  Africa 
is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  Marthinas 
Theunis  Steyn,  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  .  This  little  republic  is  ideal 
in  many  respects,  but  in  none  more  so 
than  its  fortunate  geographical  position. 
It  is  almost  at  the  centre  of  the  white 
man's  South  Africa.  It  is  a  buffer  state 
between  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  thriving  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Its  capital,  Bloemfontein,  is  about 
half-way  between  Cape  Town  and  the 
southern  edges  of  Mashonaland  ;  and  the 
bulk  of  the  travel  by  rail  from  Table  Bay 
to  the  gold  -  fields  of  Johannesburg  is 
through  its  territory.  It  sells  its  corn 
and  cattle  in  the  markets  created  by  the 
gold  and  diamond  diggers,  and  is  thank- 
ful, or  ought  to  be,  that  these  sources  of 
political  disturbance  are  beyond  its  bor- 
ders. 

Its  neighbors  are  all  well  -  disposed 
towards  it,  and  all  seek  its  alliance, 
particularly  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 
Yet  it  is  a  very  small  state,  measured  by 
African  scale  —  about  as  large  as  Eng- 
land— scarcely  more  than  one-third  the 
size  of  its  Transvaal  neighbor. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  believe  that  in 
1854  the  Orange  Free  State  was  deliber- 
ately cut  adrift  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  compelled  to  organize  inde- 
pendently. We  hear  many  complaints 
against  John  Bull  as  one  rather  prone  to 
absorb  land  on  slight  provocation,  but  in 
South  Africa  he  has  shamefully  belied  the 
current  opinions  about  him.  Forty  years 
ago  so  little  did  this  Boer  state  desire  sep- 
aration that  it  sent  a  deputation  to  Eng- 
land begging  that  it  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  under  the  British  flag.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  received  it  (March,  1854), 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  informed 
its  members  that  their  petition  could  not 
be  entertained;  that  in  his  opinion  Eng- 
land had  already  extended  her  rule  too  far 
in  Africa;  indeed, that  she  needed  no  terri- 
tory beyond  a  coaling-station  at  the  Cape. 

The  British  commissioner  to  the  Orange 
Free  State  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing 


about  the  wishes  of  his  government.  Then 
was  presented  the  strange  spectacle  of 
the  English  government  treating  as  "ob- 
structionists" those  loyal  subjects  who  in- 
sisted upon  remaining  British  rather  than 
forming  a  republic  of  their  own.  Sir 
George  Clerk,  the  commissioner,  had  to 
bully  and  coax  long  and  skilfully  before 
he  finally  succeeded  in  cutting  this  little 
state  adrift. 

It  was  March,  1854,  that  the  British 
flag  last  waved  over  the  little  fort  which 
to-day  overlooks  Bloemfontein.  The  Eng- 
lish troops  marched  away,  and  with  them 
went  the  English  officials.  They  parted 
from  the  inhabitants  in  friendship — for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  had  Scotch 
or  English  ancestry,  and  of  these  many 
were  intermarried  with  the  families  of 
Boer  extraction.  Even  the  most  extreme 
of  those  who  disliked  the  English  govern- 
ment felt  that  they  had  a  very  difficult 
task  before  them.  They  had  a  standing 
boundary  war  with  the  Basuto  tribes  on 
their  east,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  black 
population  about  them  they  were  not  on 
the  best  of  terms.  The  w7hole  population 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  in  1853  was 
estimated  as  15,000,  whereas  the  hostih 
black  tribes  numbered  their  hundreds  o: 
thousands.  The  whole  of  the  Transvaa' 
at  that  time  was  said  to  contain  onh 
5000  white  families,  say  roughly  25,00( 
souls;  and  they  were  amply  occupie< 
with  their  own  struggle  for  existence 
without  any  thought  of  coming  to  the  ai( 
of  their  neighbor — especially  a  neighbo 
whom  they  liked  but  little. 

That  was  the  Orange  Free  State  fort; 
years  ago.  It  was  what  we  would  hav 
called  "  the  frontier,"  where  cabins  passe 
for  houses,  where  all  men  worked  wit 
their  hands,  where  all  lived  on  prett 
much  the  same  social  level,  where  non 
were  very  rich  and  none  very  poor,  whei 
life  must  have  resembled  what  it  wt 
amongst  the  New  England  pioneers  wh 
crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  settled  in  tl 
prairies  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  in  the  da;; 
before  the  railway. 
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President  Steyn  was  born  three  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
on  October  2,  1857,  at  Wynburg,  about 
fifty  miles  northeast  from  Bloemfontein. 
Before  he  or  his  country  was  Christened, 
Paul  Kruger  had  already  become  a  politi- 
cal power  amongst  his  burghers;  but  Kru- 
ger  is  not  merely  a  patriarch  amongst 
his  own  people,  he  has  been  a  part  of  South 
African  history  since  the  Boers  4 'trekked  " 
away  in  a  body  from  the  Cape.  That  is 
an  interesting  chapter,  but  too  long  a  one 
to  be  inserted  here. 

When  I  had.  the  honor  of  first  being 
presented  to  Mr.  Steyn,  in  the  spring  of 
1896,  every  Boer  —  ay,  every  "Afrikan- 
der"— was  smarting  under  the  outrage 
attempted  against  the  Transvaal  by  Jame- 
son and  his  fellow-adventurers.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Steyn's  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  that  Jameson  (January  1, 
1896)  made  his  raid.  On  the  19th  of  the 
month  following  the  new  President  was 
elected,  and  he  was  inaugurated  on  March 
11,  while  the  public  mind  throughout 
South  Africa  was  excited  to  fighting  pitch 
against  an  act  which,  at  the  time,  appeared 
to  be  directed  with  the  connivance  of  the 
British  government  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Boer  republics.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Boers  are  not  confined 
to  these  two  republics,  but  that  they  form 
a  majority  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  a 
very  respectable  part  in  every  state  or 
territory  south  of  the  Zambezi. 

President  Steyn  himself  told  me,  with 
much  feeling,  how  deeply  the  raid  of 
Jameson  had  injured  South  Africa;  how 
it  had  revived  race  hatred,  which  had  been 
all  but  obliterated.  Race  hatred,  let  me 
hastily  interject,  has  in  South  Africa  ref- 
erence not  to  black  and  white,  as  with  us, 
but,  strangely  enough,  designates  the  feel- 
ing between  English  and  Dutch,  who 
have  practically  the  same  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  the  same  way  of  thinking  on 
the  most  important  social,  political,  and 
religious  questions. 

Mr.  Steyn  told  me  that  so  soon  as  the 
news  of  Jameson's  raid  reached  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  govern- 
ment officials  were  besieged  by  burghers 
desirous  of  being  enrolled  in  the  defence 
of  the  Transvaal.  "  For,"  they  argued, 
"  to-day  their  liberties  are  in  danger,  but 
to-morrow  it  may  be  that  ours  will  be  at- 
tacked in  the  same  manner."  A  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  seeking  popularity 
could  have  found  it  cheaply  by  fanning 


the  universal  hatred,  and  thus  making 
himself  the  people's  champion  in  the  issue 
that  overshadowed  all  others.  But  Steyn 
was  a  different  man. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  he 
used  language  touching  this  burning  is- 
sue that  would  have  done  credit  to  states- 
men of  double  his  age  and  ten  times  his 
experience.  Did  I  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Steyn  is  the  most  available  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  future  United  States 
of  South  Africa,  I  should  not  here  ask  so 
much  of  the  reader's  time  on  a  subject 
that  might  otherwise  appear  rather  per- 
sonal to  the  writer  alone.  On  March 
11,  1896,  President  Steyn,  amongst  other 
things,  said  this  to  the  members  of  the 
Popular  Assembly,  or  Volksraad: 

"  Here  we  have  the  [Orange]  Free  State 
inhabited  by  a  people  who  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  coping  with  all  the 
demands  which  an  unexpected  change  of 
conditions  made  upon  them,  a  people  in 
whom  lies  the  stem  of  a  great  nation. 
[The  reference  is  to  their  independence 
in  1854.] 

"Can  there  be  a  more  glorious  work 
than  to  apply  all  your  power  and  strength, 
all  the  means  at  your  disposal,  to  aid  that 
people  in  fighting  against  the  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  encounter  every  day, 
by  advancing  religion  and  education  to 
elevate  that  people  higher  and  higher, 
and  so  make  it  worthy  of  its  vocation? 

"  Here  in  the  Free  State,  where  we  have 
raised  the  banner  of  republicanism,  and 
will  continue  to  uphold .  that  banner, 
sustained  by  true  republican  principles, 
where  from  all  quarters  strangers  are 
coming  to  us,  is  it  not  a  glorious  task  to 
incorporate  these  strangers  with  us,  and 
amalgamate  them  in  one  republican  peo- 
ple? [This  would  be  heresy  to  the  burgh- 
ers of  Paul  Kruger.] 

"I  know  that  when  we  take  note  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  few  months 
and  the  history  of  the  South  African  peo- 
ple, a  feeling  of  uneasiness  comes  over  us, 
and  we  ask  ourselves  how  long,  how  long 
must  we  extend  the  hand  of  friendship, 
to  see  it  time  after  time  rejected  with  con- 
tempt? But  shall  we,  then,  as  sensible 
men,  allow  a  wretched  freebooter  [Jame- 
son] to  put  race  hatred  in  our  hearts?  Or 
shall  we  allow  him  to  take  us  a  hair- 
breadth out  of  the  path  our  fathers  have 
pointed  out  to  us  and  followed,  which  leads 
to  peace,  friendship,  and  fraternity?  For 
the  sake  of  their  memory  we  shall  again 
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pursue  that  path,  and  say  to  the  stranger, 
'Come  and  join  us,  show  that  yen  mean 
well  by  us,  but  do  not  stand  aside  and 
expect  that  we  will  abandon  our  nation- 
ality and  allow  you  to  absorb  us.'  In 
this  way  alone  can  we  expect  blessing" 
and  progress. 

"Here  we  have  the  Free  State,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  South  Africa, surrounded 
by  states  and  colonies.  Is  it  not  our  duty 
to  evoke  from  them  a  spirit  of  union  ;  and 
if  misunderstandings  arise,  to  gather  our 
brethren  together,  remove  those  misun- 
derstandings, give  each  other  the  hand  of 
friendship,  and  so,  here  in  the  Free  State, 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  unity  for  which 
every  right-thinking  Afrikander  yearns? 
[Here,  then,  is  the  lead  towards  the  Great 
Federation.] 

"Yes,  great  and  glorious  tasks,  with 
many  more,  to  which  a  life  could  be  de- 
voted ;  and  if  it  is  given  to  me  to  advance 
oue  of  them,  I  shall  feel  happy  and  grate- 
ful." 

I  venture  to  think  that  for  breadth  of 
thought,  for  condensation  of  words,  and 
for  charity  of  spirit,  the  expressions  I 
have  quoted  may  be  placed  beside  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  famous  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg, or  the  farewell  address  of  George 
Washington. 

Of  a  politician  I  cannot  but  be  sus- 
picious, particularly  when  he  speaks  to 
his  constituents.  He  talks  "bunkum"; 
he  frequently  exaggerates;  he  often  mis- 
leads; he  has  been  known  to  lie.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  many  in  many 
countries,  and  I  have  noted  with  much 
interest  how  in  their  case  like  causes  pro- 
duce like  results.  For  fear  that  those 
who  read  these  lines  should  charge  me 
with  frequenting  bad  company,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  political  life  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  noblest  types  of  man 
amongst  us  of  the  English-speaking  race 
— not  merely  in  times  past,  but  to-day. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  suspicious  when  a 
politician  pleads  for  votes. 

As  I  talked  with  this  Boer  President  of 
a  Boer  republic,  this  Afrikander  leader  of 
an  Afrikander  Union,  I  had  in  mind  the 
words  I  have  quoted  from  his  inaugural 
speech.  In  the  talk  of  Mr.  Steyn  are  the 
same  political  charity  and  breadth  of  rea- 
soning as  breathe  in  that  address. 

The  eyes  of  Paul  Kruger  are  close  to- 
gether and  small,  resembling  those  of  a 
North  American  Indian.  The  eyes  of  Pres- 


ident Steyn  are  those  of  a  frank  as  well 
as  fearless  man.  In  tliem  I  seemed  to 
see  the  reflection  of  a  mind  resigned  to 
the  injuries  that  usually  come  to  the  one 
determined  to  do  his  duty.  The  whole 
expression  of  his  face  is  eminently  that 
of  harmony  and  strength.  His  nose  is  a 
strong  one,  but  not,  as  in  Paul  Kruger's 
case,  an  exaggerated  feature  of  the  face. 
Both  Presidents  have  the  large  ears  char- 
acteristic of  strong  men,  and  both  are 
broad  between  the  cheek-bones.  The  full 
beard  of  President  Steyn  gives  to  him 
so  great  an  aspect  of  dignity  that  I,  at 
least,  was  much  surprised  on  learning 
later  that  he  was  not  yet  forty  years  old. 
His  ample  forehead  adds  to  this  dignity, 
and  he  has  also,  from  much  poring  over 
books,  allowed  one  or  two  folds  of  skin 
to  droop  upon  his  upper  eyelids.  So 
striking  are  these  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  President's  head  and  face  that 
it  is  only  on  a  second  and  closer  inspec- 
tion that  one  is  struck  by  the  youthful 
quality  of  his  skin — the  notable  absence 
of  wrinkles. 

To  be  sure,  he  leads  a  singularly  simple 
and  regular  life ;  he  has  inherited  a  grand 
body  as  casement  to  his  spirit;  he  is  fond 
of  all  out-door  life,  and  seizes  every  occa- 
sion for  a  day  on  the  prairie  with  his 
rifle.  He  may  in  twenty  years  seem  no 
older  than  to-day,  but  may  preserve  his 
youth  like  many  of  those  splendid  Eng- 
lishmen one  meets  in  the  hunting-field, 
who  ride  to  hounds  in  every  weather  at 
an  age  when  most  New  York  business 
men  think  a  drive  around  Central  Park 
quite  enough. 

Like  Paul  Kruger,  Mr.  Steyn  is  a  man 
of  great  physical  strength;  stands  a  full 
six  feet  high,  and  weighs  two  hundred 
pounds,  or,  as  our  English  cousins  would 
put  it,  fourteen  stone  and  a  fraction. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  of  Mr.  Steyn  with- 
out comparing  him,  if  not  contrasting 
him,  at  every  step  with  Paul  Kruger.  In- 
deed, the  one  President  stands  towards  the 
other  much  as  the  one  state  compares  with 
the  other,  or  rather  as  the  citizens  of  one 
state  compare  socially  with  those  of  the 
other.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
by  a  gentleman  in  Bloemfontein,  whom  I 
somewhat  irritated  by  referring  to  Boers 
as  being  the  same  in  both  states.  He  took 
me  sharply  to  task  for  my  slip,  and  begged 
me  to  remember  that  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  had  to  send  their  children  to 
Grey  College,  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
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in  order  to  give  them  an  education.  This 
is  true,  and  marks  well  the  relative  levels 
of  these  two  Boer  republics  in  the  scale 
of  civilization. 

Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  contrast 
between  the  two  Boer  Presidents — Kru- 
ger, who  can  barely  write  his  name,  and 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  li- 


brary, save  as  the  means  of  lighting  his 
big  pipe;  Steyn,  a  statesman,  strength- 
ened, like  Kruger,  by  familiarity  with  the 
people  and  the  forms  of  popular  govern- 
ment, but  whose  mind  is  liberally  stored 
with  the  knowledge  acquired  from  con- 
tact with  the  minds  of  other  countries 
and  other  ages.    Kruger  is  to  day  a  po- 
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lifical  anachronism;  Steyn  understands 
the  movement  about  him,  and  works  for 
the  future. 

So  interesting-  to  me  were  the  few  per- 
sonal talks  I  enjoyed  with  the  President 
that  before  leaving1  Bloemf on tein  I  tried  to 
buy  a  sketch  of  his  life.  But  in  vain.  As 
in  the  case  of  Kruger,  no  one  had  found 
it  expedient  to  print  his  biography.  It 
seemed  at  first  strange  to  me,  for  in  Eng- 
land or  America  we  should  have  had  in 
print  certainly  the  outlines  of  such  men's 
careers.  Perhaps  the  explanation  for 
Africa  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  Presidents 
become  personally  known  to  every  farmer 
of  their  respective  states  long  before  they 
aspire  to  the  honors  of  the  Presidency.  It 
is  said  of  Kruger  that  he  knows  person- 
ally every  voting-man  in  the  Transvaal. 
Perhaps  my  informant  (a  member  of  the 
Volksraad)  spoke  of  Kruger  when  he  was 
more  active  and  fit  to  travel.  He  ad- 
mitted that  of  late  there  had  been  in- 
stances when  young1  men  had  called  upon 
him  whose  faces  he  did  not  know.  Of 
course  he  at  once  asked  their  names.  But 
the  moment  they  had  spoken  that  much, 
the  old  man  readily  recalled  their  fathers 
and  all  their  family  affairs. 

This  being  true  of  Kruger,  it  is  still 
more  so  of  Steyn  to-day,  for  he  has  trav- 
elled his  state  more  than  Oom  Paul  has 
the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  a  much  smaller 
state,  with  a  smaller  population.  When, 
therefore,  the  people  voted  for  Steyn  as 
President,  there  was  not  one  that  had  to 
be  told  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was — that 
had  to  be  enlightened  upon  his  career  by 
professional  campaign  speakers.  In  Amer- 
ica and  England  voters  are  called  upon  to 
support  candidates  whose  names  they  may 
never  have  heard  six  weeks  before  election 
day;  and  in  America  at  least  it  has  often 
been  the  case  that  the  man  likely  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  Presidential  candidate  is  one 
almost  unknown  before.  Nearly  all  the 
candidates  nominated  during  the  last  fifty 
years  illustrate  this. 

President  Steyn  enjoyed  in  his  youth 
the  best  education  which  South  Africa 
could  afford,  in  the  Grey  College  of  Bloem- 
fontein.  I  took  much  interest  in  visiting 
this  school,  which  is  a  monument  to  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Grey,  once  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony.  It  was  a  novelty  to  see 
here  two  languages  in  use  side  by  side, 
the  text-books  being  some  in  Dutch  and 
some  in  English.     There  appeared  to  be 


no  disposition  to  boycott  the  English 
tongue;  on  the  contrary,  the  pupils  from 
the  Transvaal  made  the  long  journey  to 
Grey  College  because  they  were  there  not 
only  taught  English,  but  also  in  other 
things  taught  better.  The  High-School 
of  the  Transvaalers  at  their  capital,  Pre- 
toria, is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  "Hol- 
lander" who  hates  the  English  tongue  so 
much  that  he  would  rather  his  pupils 
learned  nothing  than  that  they  should 
learn  it  through  that  medium.  The 
Transvaal  government  makes  to  that 
Hollander  High-School  enormous  grants, 
and  still  their  burghers  insist  on  keeping 
away  from  it,  or  of  patronizing  the  rival 
school  twTo  hundred  miles  away.  Here  is 
another  lesson  in  the  wisdom  of  not  be- 
ing guided  by  the  spirit  of  "  race  hatred." 

I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  gleaning 
the  few  facts  I  am  here  bringing  together 
about  President  Steyn;  fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  little  I  have  is  on  good  author- 
ity. 

After  leaving  school,  young  Steyn 
worked  upon  the  farm  of  his  father. 
He  did  exactly  what  other  young  Boers 
did,  and  no  doubt  at  that  time  looked  for- 
ward to  a  life  devoted  mainly  to  his  cattle 
rauge,  his  black  workmen,  and  the  little 
interests  surrounding  the  average  tax- 
payer in  a  free  community.  Of  course 
he  had  to  be  a  horseman,  for  riding  is  the 
normal  manner  of  getting  about  in  that 
country;  and  of  course  he  became  expert 
with  the  rifle,  for  not  to  be  able  to  ride 
and  shoot  is  there  quite  as  anomalous  as 
along  our  rivers  to  find  a  youngster  who 
cannot  swim  and  handle  a  pair  of  oars. 

In  1876,  however,  when  the  young 
Steyn  was  nineteen  years  old,  an  event 
happened  which  changed  the  whole  of 
his  life's  plan.  He  received  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Justice  Buchanan,  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  High  Court,  a  visit  that  gave  ob- 
vious satisfaction  to  both  host  and  guest. 
My  informant  did  not  mention  the  fact, 
but  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  a  justice 
of  the  High  Court  would  not  "visit" 
a  young  man  of  nineteen  in  the  house 
of  that  young  man's  father.  The  elder 
Steyn  was  in  Bloem fontein,  attending  to 
his  duties  as  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  having  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  that  important  body,  and  also 
"  a  valued  and  trusted  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Brand,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  No- 
thing, by-the-way,  could  better  illustrate 
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the  former  relations  between  this  repub- 
lic and  Great  Britain  than  that  the  burgh- 
er President  should  wear  with  pride  the 
title  of  an  English  knight.  Sir  John  is 
dead,  but  his  widow  lives  in  Bloemfontein, 


became  independent  they  acted  towards 
English  names  and  insignia  with  more 
liberality  than  did  we  Yankees  in  the 
glorious  days  of  1776.  We  amused  our- 
selves tearing  down  all  the  effigies  of 
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gratified  by  the  constant  evidence  she  has 
that  the  memory  of  her  husband  is  well 
preserved.  A  dozen  Jameson  raids  could 
not  make  her  people  distrust  her  for  hav- 
ing an  English  title.  Grey  College  and 
Lady  Brand  are  institutions  in  Bloemfon- 
tein. 

When  President  Brand's  fellow-citizens 


George  III.  that  were  within  reach  ;  the 
Boers  would  have  smiled  at  such  child 
play.  I  happened  to  be  in  Bloemfontein  on 
Queen  Victoria's  birthday,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  Jameson  raid,  it  seemed  as  though  Eng- 
lish sentiment  governed  the  place.  Up  to 
the  year  of  my  visit  the  Anglican  clergy- 
men had  persistently  and  offensively  used 
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the  English  formula  in  praying  for  the 
sovereign  ;  that  is  to  say,  Afrikander  Epis- 
copalians, citizens  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  eacli  week  prayed  for  a  "  sovereign 
Lady  Queen  Victoria,'1  begged  the  Al- 
mighty to  "confound"  her  enemies,  and 
otherwise  acted  as  though  these  words 
meant  nothing.  For  forty  years  the  Epis- 
copal Church  used  this  formula  unchal- 
lenged. Up  to  this  year  (189C)  the  prayer 
for  the  Queen  appeared  a  matter  of  course ; 
after  the  Jameson  raid  honest  English 
Afrikanders  asked  themselves  if  they 
could  conscientiously  respond  to  such  a 
prayer,  knowing  that  this  raid  against 
their  sister  republic  was  commanded  by 
officei's  wearing  the  uniform  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

Justice  Buchanan  was  visiting  the 
nineteen- year -old  Steyn,  doubtless,  dur- 
ing one  of  his  circuits,  when  the  judges 
are  made  welcome  at  the  best  farms  along 
their  route.  When  he  returned  to  the  cap- 
ital and  met  the  father  of  Marthinas 
Theunis,  he  gave  that  father  a  glowing 
account  of  the  boy  who  had  entertained 
him — said  that  the  young  man  had  tal- 
ents which  should  be  developed,  and  final- 
ly persuaded  him  to  send  his  son  abroad 
to  study  law. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  life 
of  President  Steyn.  It  was  a  momentous 
step  for  the  father  to  allow.  It  was  a 
costly  experiment  —  so  costly  that  few 
in  the  Orange  Free  State  attempted  it. 
From  Bloemfontein  to  the  coast  there 
were  as  yet  no  railways.  The  nearest 
port  was  Durban,  about  300  miles  away, 
through  a  wild  and  dangerous  country. 
Cape  Town  was  about  600  miles  off,  through 
territory  equally  inhospitable.  Johan- 
nesburg had  not  been  heard  of,  nor  was 
it  to  be  for  yet  ten  years.  Kimberley 
was  furnishing  a  feverish  excitement  to 
a  few  speculators,  but  few  suspected  the 
steady  output  that  was  to  take  place 
under  the  genius  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  The 
Zulu  war  had  not  yet  commenced.  In 
fact,  when  young  Steyn,  in  1876,  began 
his  long  land  journey  of  300  miles  to  the 
coast,  and  his  7000  miles  of  sea  journey 
round  the  Cape  to  England,  I  doubt  if  at 
average  dinner  tables  in  London  one  per- 
son out  of  one  hundred  had  ever  heard 
the  name  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  let 
alone  that  of  its  President.  Africa  was 
known  then  in  so  far  as  Livingstone  had 
been  there,  and  Stanley  had  written  a 


book  about  finding  him.  No  one  dreamed 
that  any  white  people  would  ever  go  there 
for  the  serious  purpose  of  becoming  Af- 
rikanders. True,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  known  to  be  an  important  strategic 
station,  where  life  was  tolerable  to  Euro- 
peans, but  for  the  rest,  the  huge  expanse 
of  South  Africa  stretching  from  the  Cape 
to  the  Zambezi  River,  a  distance  about 
equal  to  that  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  was  about  as  little  known  as  were 
fifty  years  ago  our  rich  territories  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

Young  Steyn  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  before  him,  and  studied 
the  practice  and  the  philosophy  of  law 
not  merely  in  England,  but  in  Holland 
as  well.  Six  years  he  spent  in  Europe- 
years  devoid  of  historic  incident  so  far 
as  his  student  life  was  concerned,  but  in 
that  time  he  was  learning  more  than  law. 
He  was  studying  the  means  by  which 
little  England  dotted  the  seas  with  her 
merchant  ships,  and  rolled  up  at  home 
ever-increasing  comfort  and  population. 
He  had  in  Holland  an  object-lesson  of 
how  one  nation  can  stand  still  w"hile  an- 
other moves  forward.  To-day  the  public 
acts  of  President  Steyn  are  influenced,  to 
an  extent  he  himself  probably  does  not 
realize,  by  the  education  he  received  dur- 
ing his  six  years'  residence  abroad.  Paul 
Kruger  and  most  Boers  believe,  and  no 
doubt  honestly,  that  England  is  powerful 
merely  because  she  maintains  soldiers 
and  war-ships  and  delights  in  oppression. 
Steyn  may  have  thought  this  before  he 
crossed  the  seas,  and  shared  in  this  respect 
the  feelings  of  his  neighbors.  Soon, 
however,  he  saw  that  the  source  of  power 
in  England  resided  not  in  the  Queen,  not 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  army  and  navy.  He  saw 
that  the  strength  of  England  lay  in  the 
collective  strength  of  strong  Englishmen 
exercising  their  energies  in  a  community 
governed  with  the  utmost  practicable 
freedom.  Steyn  studied  the  British  con- 
stitution closely,  and  there  learned  the 
greatest  lesson  which  a  statesman  can  lay 
to  heart,  namely,  that  the  making  of  laws 
is  easy,  but  that  good  administration  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  good  gov- 
ernment. In  England  Stevn  saw  that  the 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  had  their  per- 
sonal rights  and  political  liberty  protected 
quite  as  effectually  as  were  those  in  the 
so-called  republics  of  Africa,  where  Eng- 
land was  usually  personified  as  a  heart- 
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less  tyrant.  He  saw,  as  Mr.  Kruger 
had  never  been  able  to  see,  that 
when  English  legislation  in  regard 
to  South  Africa  had  been  oppressive, 
it  was  because  it  had  been  done  under 
misapprehension.  Steyn  returned  to 
Africa  no  less  a  republican,  but  one 
able  to  see  that  it  takes  more  than  a 
name  and  a  pronunciamento  to  make 
a  true  republic. 

I  have  extended  this  somewhat, 
for  when  we  come  to  look  at  the 
Transvaal  we  shall  see  the  radical 
differences  between  the  govern- 
ments of  these  two  African  states — 
differences  such  as  we  see  between 
two  brothers  one  of  whom  seeks  an 
education  while  the  other  prefers  to 
grow  up  amongst  cattle. 

In  1882  }Toung  Steyn,  now  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
his  profession.    He  did  not  come  to 
criticise.     His   old  friends  and  his 
neighbors  had  no  reason  to  find  him 
spoiled  by  his  life  in  great  cities; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  same 
Theunis  Steyn,  stronger  in  his  ca- 
pacities and  more  esteemed  for  his 
knowledge.    He  returned  with  plea- 
sure to  a  society  where  the  reputation  of 
women  was  held  sacred,  where  religion 
was  still  a  real  thing,  where  the  stran- 
ger found  welcome  at  every  farm-house, 
where   paupers   and   tramps  were  un- 
known, where  rich  and  poor  had  not  yet 
learned  that  they  should  hate  one  an- 
other.   In  the  Orange  Free  State  is  real- 
ized a  state  of  society  which  we  of  New 
York  and  London  talk  about  as  ideal,  or 
as  having  possibly  existed  in  some  past 
golden  age. 

Steyn  practised  six  years  at  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native  state; 
then  he  was  made  Attorney-General,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  thereafter  was  raised 
to  the  bench,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
And  during  the  six  years  between  this 
important  step  and  being  elected  Presi- 
dent, I  am  assured,  on  the  best  authority, 
that  ''not  one  of  his  judgments  was  set 
aside  (reversed).1' 

No  judiciary  in  the  world,  I  venture 
to  think,  commands  more  completely  the 
confidence  of  those  over  whom  it  is  placed 
than  that  of  this  state.  This  matter  I 
spoke  of  with  many  lawyers  of  both  par- 
ties, and  heard  but  this  one  conclusion 
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most  emphatically  pronounced.  In  my 
days  of  legal  practice  before  the  judges 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  it  used 
to  be  the  common  talk  amongst  members 
at  the  Bar  Association  how  this  judge  or 
that  might  be  influenced;  whether  it  were 
possible  to  impeach  a  third.  In  short,  it 
required  some  experience  at  the  bar  to 
say  that  such  or  such  a  judge  was  wholly 
capable,  honest,  or  free  from  strong  polit- 
ical bias.  While  I  was  in  the  Transvaal 
one  of  the  principal  judges  was  there  con- 
victed, not  of  having  merely  accepted 
bribes,  but  of  having  solicited  them. 

The  days  that  Mr.  Steyn  spent  in  riding 
circuit  over  the  prairies  of  his  native 
country  were  the  days  in  which  he  formed 
the  friendships  which  resulted  in  making 
him  President.  Six  years  of  circuit-riding 
in  such  a  country  as  that  makes  a  man 
either  very  much  liked  or  very  much  dis- 
liked. The  people  of  that  country  are 
all  free  farmers,  and  the  judge  must  throw 
himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  peo- 
ple exactly  as  would  the  poorest  teamster. 
There  are  no  roads  in  that  country,  and  a 
bridge  excites  wonder.  Judge  Steyn  trav- 
elled in  a  two-wheeled  gig  drawn  by  four 
mustangs,  forded  the  rivers  as  best  he 
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might,  picked  his  way  amidst  the  gullies 
and  wallows  that  abound  over  the  fields 
as  they  do  in  our  Western  count ry,  made 
his  fires  at  meal-time  from  cattle  dung, 
broiled  his  beef  or  mutton-chops  like  any 
ranchman,  and  let  his  ponies  browse  about 
under  no  more  restraint  than  hobbling-. 

At  night  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
ranchman;  the  host  would  shake  him  by 
the  hand,  bid  him  welcome,  present  him 
to  the  wife,  and  give  him  what  cheer  the 
hut  or  house  afforded.  Perhaps  he  spent 
the  night  in  a  bed,  perhaps  on  the  floor — 
at  any  rate,  it  was  the  best  which  the  farm- 
er could  afford.  Steyn  never  left  such  a 
house  without  having  made  of  its  inmates 
friends  for  life.  His  calm,  strong,  digni- 
fied, and  yet  sympathetic  manner  appeal- 
ed strongly  to  people  whose  lives  are  se- 
cluded, reflective,  and  free  from  shams. 

His  opponent  for  the  Presidency  was 
his  wife's  uncle,  Mr.  J.  G-.  Fraser,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Volksraad,  and  as 
such  enjoyed  an  almost  prescriptive  right 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Steyn, 
however,  beat  him  six  to  one.  There  was 
a  whisper  that  even  here  the  "Jameson 
business"  had  an  influence;  that  Steyn, 
as  an  Afrikander  of  Dutch  Boer  ancestry, 
and  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 


Church  besides,  was  a  safer  man  in  such 
a  crisis  than  even  so  loyal  a  citizen  as  Mr. 
Fraser;  for  Fraser  is  not  a  Boer  name, 
and  Fraser  represents  the  blood  of  the 
Jameson  tribe  rather  than  that  of  the 
great  " Trekkers,?— the  Dutch  "Pilgrim 
Fathers."  However,  I  prefer  to  think 
that  had  the  election  been  held  in  1895 
rather  than  on  February  19  of  1896,  Steyn 
would  still  have  been  elected  by  a  grati- 
fying majority. 

President  Steyn  is  essentially  a  domes- 
tic man,  most  happy  in  his  home,  with  his 
wife,  his  boy,  and  his  three  little  girls. 
He  married  in  1887  a  lady  distinguished 
for  her  accomplishments  as  well  as  for 
her  beauty,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Colin  Fraser,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
minister  of  Philippolis,  a  town  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  father  and  mo- 
ther of  Mrs.  Steyn  are  both  Scotch,  and 
therefore  if  race  hatred  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
Mr.  Steyn,  it  must  have  played  as  much 
for  one  side  as  the  other. 

The  careers  of  kings,  great  ministers, 
successful  money-makers,  and  such  seek- 
ers after  power  are  for  the  most  part  so 
filled  with  acts  of  selfishness  and  injus- 
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tice  that  much  reading  about  them  is  apt 
to  make  one  think  that  moral  virtue 
holds  no  place  in  public  men.  The 
more  important  for  us  is  it,  therefore,  to 
gather  together  what  is  authentic  in  the 
life  of  a  President  who  has  come  to  this 
honor  with  a  record  calculated  to  stimu- 
late rather  than  discourage  our  trust  in 
human  goodness. 

For  instance,  when  Steyn  had  been  but 
three  years  a  judge  there  appeared  serious 
danger  of  losing  the  Chief  Justice  because 
of  a  disagreement  between  him  and  cer- 
tain members  of  the  legislature  (Volks- 
raad).  If  this  Chief  Justice  had  resigned, 
Steyn  would  have  been  his  successor,  as 
being  the  next  in  rank.  Here  was  a  great 
temptation  for  a  young  man,  then  only 
about  thirty-five  years  old.  Not  merely 
was  the  great  honor  in  prospect,  but  a 
substantial  increase  in  his  salary,  and 
Steyn  was  not  a  rich  man.  The  great 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  grovelled  in  the 
dust  and  did  unutterable  acts  of  mean- 
ness to  compass  ends  less  important  than 
this  promotion. 

Judge  Steyn  in  this  crisis  took  into 
consideration  first  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. He  reflected  that  both  of  his  asso- 
ciate judges  were  his  seniors,  and  that 
if  he  became  Chief  Justice  he  would  be 
enjoying  a  triumph  hardly  justified  by 
his  years.  He  therefore  unhesitatingly 
waived  his  well-recognized  claim  to  the 
higher  post,  and  begged  the  President  to 
appoint  for  that  place  an  older  man. 
Meantime  he  worked  with  real  interest  to 


remove  the  cause  of  friction  between  the 
Volksraad  and  the  Chief  Justice.  So 
well  and  unselfishly  did  he  work  that  the 
breach  was  closed,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
withdrew  his  resignation.  "And  I  ven- 
ture to  say,"  wrote  my  informant,  "that 
nobody  in  the  state  was  better  pleased 
than  the  first  puisne  judge,  Steyn." 

In  1887,  before  Steyn  had  been  made 
judge,  the  late  President,  Sir  John  Brand, 
had  also  a  disagreement  with  the  Volks- 
raad, or  House  of  Representatives,  but  it 
was  in  secret  session,  and  no  one  outside 
knew  what  the  cause  of  quarrel  was.  It 
resulted,  however,  in  the  resignation  of 
President  Brand.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
to  this  day  the  people  of  Bloemfontein 
do  not  know  the  exact  subject  of  this 
quarrel. 

When  "Advocate"  Steyn  heard  of  Pre- 
sident Brand's  resignation,  he  at  once 
waited  upon  the  Mayor  of  Bloemfontein 
and  begged  him  to  call  a  public  meeting. 
The  Mayor  did  so,  and  on  this  occasion 
young  Steyn,  then  thirty  years  old,  made 
his  first  public  appearance,  other  than  at 
the  bar.  He  here  offered  a  resolution 
begging  the  President  to  withdraw  his  res- 
ignation. Amongst  other  things  he  said: 
"Though  we  do  not  know  what  the  cause 
of  disagreement  is,  we  have  such  confi- 
dence in  the  father  of  our  state  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asking  him  to  with- 
draw his  resignation,  and  we  consider 
that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  ca- 
lamitv  to  the  state  should  he  refuse  to 
do  so." 
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The  occasion  was  a  triumph  for  Steyn 
as  well  as  for  Sir  John  Brand,  for  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  Steyn's 
popularity  in  that  year  was  so  great  in 
Bloemfontein  that  he  was  strongly  pressed 
to  become  Mayor,  but  that  honor  he  de- 
clined,though  at  the  time  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  town  council. 

Mr.  Steyn,  in  the  midst  of  his  new  Presi- 
dential honors,  and  housed  in  the  official 
mansion,  often  speaks  of  his  circuit-riding 
days  as  the  pleasantest  of  his  life.  On 
his  return  from  England  his  health  was 
somewhat  impaired  by  too  close  confine- 
ment to  study,  and  on  joining  the  bar  he 
followed  the  circuit  largely  on  account  of 
the  benefit  to  his  health,  and  with  com- 
plete success,  as  we  have  seen,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  A  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent's, who  shared  the  circuit-riding  with 
him,  told  me  this  to  illustrate  the  variety 
in  the  life  of  an  "  Afrikander"  judge: 

In  one  small  town  Mr.  Steyn  was  treat- 
ed badly  by  the  keeper  of  the  only  inn. 
He  was  a  selfish  man,  and  thought  that 
he  could  maintain  a  monopoly.  He  put 
five  of  Mr.  Steyn's  party  in  one  room, 
which  was  a  very  small  one,  with  a  mud 
floor  and  no  window.  In  the  language 
of  my  informant,  "the  food  and  tea  and 
coffee  were  such  that  we  could  not  eat 
or  drink  them  ;  and  his  insolence  such  as 
we  found  equally  difficult  to  swallow." 

Steyn  remonstrated  with  the  man,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  did  not  give  them  bet- 
ter things  for  their  money  he  and  his 
party  would  not  come  to  his  inn  when, 
six  months  hence,  they  should  hold  court 
in  that  town.  But  the  rude  host  became 
still  more  offensive.  His  answer  was, 
"You  can't  help  yourselves;  this  is  the 
only  hotel  in  town." 

In  due  time  the  same  circuit -riders 
once  more  came  around  to  the  same  place, 
and  all  bore  in  mind  the  discomforts  they 
had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  rude 
host.  So  they  made  a  camp  outside  of 
the  village,  and  staid  there  happily  for 
four  days  and  four  nights.  This  made 
the  innkeeper  very  angry,  and  he  sought 
to  compel  the  party  to  once  more  come  to 
his  wretched  hotel.  He  happened  to  be 
the  only  butcher  in  the  village  as  well  as 
the  only  innkeeper,  and  he  refused  to 
sell  them  any  meat  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  camp.  He  was  so  powerful  in 
town  that  he  even  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  baker  to  boycott  the  encampment. 


But  this  boycott  was  a  lamentable  fail- 
ure.  There  were  six  in  the  camping  party, 
all  supplied  with  sporting  pieces.  But 
they  had  been  surfeited  elsewhere  with 
partridge. and  antelope,  and  wanted  mut- 
ton. So  they  bought  a  sheep  from  a 
neighboring  farmer,  and  drove  it  to  camp, 
where  it  was  neatly  slaughtered  by  ex- 
pert hands.  It  was  Mr.  Advocate  Steyn 
and  another  member  of  the  circuit  who 
drove  this  sheep  through  the  main  street 
of  the  village  and  past  the  door  of  the 
surly  innkeeper.  The  burghers  in  gen- 
eral were  very  much  amused,  but  not  so 
the  would-be  boycotter.  Of  course  when 
the  people  in  town  learned  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  camping  party 
were  overwhelmed  with  offers  of  every 
article  of  food  which  skilful  cooks  could 
prepare,  and  they  did  very  well  without 
the  baker — thanks  to  a  certain  lady.  As 
to  this  surly  innkeeper,  his  behavior  was 
advertised  so  effectually  throughout  the 
country  that  when  Mr.  Steyn  again  visit- 
ed this  village  the  man  had  already  been 
forced  to  go  away,  so  completely  had  his 
house  been  shunned  by  travellers.  Mr. 
Steyn  and  his  friends  little  dreamed  how 
completely  that  innkeeper  could  be  pun- 
ished for  his  behavior — and  without  ap- 
peal to  a  court  of  law. 

Steyn's  mother  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  womanhood,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother equally  so.  The  President  to-clay 
speaks  with  great  feeling  of  the  much 
that  he  owes  to  their  teaching,  and  still 
more  to  their  example.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  the  famous  Boer  leader 
Wessels — a  name  spoken  in  the  two  re- 
publics of  South  Africa  as  we  of  New 
England  mention  the  pioneers  of  the  May- 
flower. Wessels  was  a  "  vortrekker  " — 
one  of  the  emigrants  who  went  forth  into 
the  wilderness  in  1836,  and  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  shooting  Kaffirs  and  lions. 
The  mother  of  our  hero  led  this  savage 
life  during  her  infancy,  and  came  into 
the  Orange  Free  State  before  Bloemfon- 
tein  or  WT}7nburg  or  any  other  settlement 
had  been  founded.  She  is  described  to 
me,  by  one  who  knew  her,  as  a  "God- 
fearing, pious,  patriotic,  gentle,  and  lov- 
ing woman,  who  lived  and  died  devoted 
to  her  children."  She  was  splendidly 
hospitable,  and  to  those  near  her  she  was 
the  embodiment  of  nobility  and  good- 
ness. No  one  who  conversed  with  her 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  her  strong  char- 
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acter.  She  filled  her  son's  mind  with 
pictures  of  early  Boer  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  liberty;  taught  him  the  history 
of  his  ancestors  —  talked  to  him  as  an 
American  mother  might  whose  memory 
had  embraced  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  long  seven  years  of  fighting  be- 
tween that  and  the  surrender  at  York- 
town.  But  there  was  no  bitterness  in  the 
narrative  of  Mrs.  Steyn,  no  disposition  to 
be  unfair.  The  "Great  Trek"  of  1836, 
and  the  subsequent  hardships,  she  accept- 
ed as  dispensations  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence. That  she  should  hate  the  Eng- 
lish because  they  were  instruments  of 
tliis  Providence  never  occurred  to  her. 
She  taught  her  son  to  love  liberty,  to 
love  his  country,  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  men  who  had  built  up  the  strug- 
gling sta,te,  and  to  give  his  last  drop  of 
blood  in  the  maintenance  of  that  state's 
independence.  Some  might  see  in  this 
the  preaching  of  defiance  to  the  mother 
colony.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Boer's  view 
of  his  Church,  his  relations  to  his  own 
government,  and  to  his  neighbor.  The 
right  of  "private  judgment,"  for  which 
Martin  Luther  joined  issue  with  the  Ro- 
man Pope,  carries  with  it,  in  the  Boer 
mind,  the  right  to  govern  himself  to  a 
degree  never  before  attempted  by  God- 
fearing and  law-abiding  people.  Had  the 
English  law-makers  in  London  half  un- 
derstood the  Boer  character,  there  never 
would  have  been  the  "Great  Trek"  of 
1836;  had  they  understood  the  Americans 
of  1776,  there  would  have  been  no  "  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party." 

But  that  is  something  else. 

The  father  of  the  President,  Marthinas 
Steyn,  was  a  man  of  decided  parts.  I  need 
only  to  recall  that  he  was  for  many  years 
the  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
late  President,  a  friendship  which  closed 
only  with  the  death  of  Sir  John  Brand. 
He  was  a  strict  father  to  young  Theunis. 
His  sons  rose  with  the  dawn  of  day, 
and  early  became  inured  to  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  it.  If  the  future  President 
asked  permission  to  go  to  a  dance  at  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,  however  far  away, 
it  was  always  upon  condition  that  he  re- 
turned home  immediately  after  the  affair, 
and  was  up  and  at  work  at  the  usual 
hour  next  morning.  No  doubt  young 
Theunis  smarted  under  many  a  restraint 
that  would  have  driven  many  high-spir- 
ited lads  to  open  mutiny,  but  for  the  gen- 


uine admiration  and  respect  he  entertain- 
ed for  both  his  parents.  For  his  father 
showed  that  he  always  had  his  boy's  good 
at  heart,  whatever  form  it  might  take. 
The  elder  Steyn  was  a  conscientious  and 
industrious  man;  he  was,  moreover,  an 
excellent  farmer.  In  his  dress  he  was  so 
particularly  neat  that  he  was  nicknamed 
"Blank  Stever'—"  Shiny  Shoes,"  as  we 
might  put  it.  These  individual ly  trifling 
items  I  have  taken  pains  to  preserve  here, 
not  because  historically  it  is  of  critical 
moment  whether  a  certain  Steyn  did  or 
did  not  have  his  boots  blacked,  but  be- 
cause I  hold  it  to  be  of  great  interest  to 
recall  that  the  parents,  of  President  Steyn 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  for  qual- 
ities that  made  them  conspicuous  exam- 
ples for  good  amongst  their  own  people; 
and,  indeed,  would  have  made  them  im- 
portant members  of  any  society  where 
moral  standards  were  high.  Paul  Kru- 
ger  speaks  with  gratitude  of  his  parents, 
as  does  President  Steyn.  But  the  elder 
Steyns  would  no  doubt  have  been  classed 
by  the  elder  Krugers  as  fools  for  wasting 
so  much  money  upon  their  youngsters' 
education. 

It  was  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
nineteen  that  young  Steyn  served  his 
farmer  apprenticeship,  taking  complete 
charge  of  the  estate  at  times,  and  man- 
aging so  well  as  to  earn  the  praise  even 
of  his  exacting  father. 

The  earlier  years,  between  his  twelfth 
and  fifteenth,  he  spent  with  his  maternal 
grandmother  in  Bloemfontein.  She  took 
charge  of  the  lad,  and  made  a  home  for 
him  and  his  two  elder  brothers  while 
Theunis  attended  Grey  College.  Presi- 
dent Steyn  speaks  to-day  with  great  affec- 
tion of  this  dear  old  grandmother,  wife 
of  the  famous  pioneer  Wessels.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  had  all  those  good  qualities 
which  distinguished  the  President's  mo- 
ther, and  of  course  her  age  and  experi- 
ence enabled  her  to  draw  from  the  history 
of  her  people  almost  a  complete  record 
of  three  generations.  Young  Steyn  was 
never  weary  of  listening  to  the  tales  of 
his  grandmother;  they  were  to  him  more 
interesting  than  any  book  of  romance. 
Many  a  time  had  Steyn's  grandmother, 
when  a  young  married  woman,  been 
forced  to  fly  in  the  night  because  of  an 
attack  by  the  natives.  One  babe  she  car- 
ried at  her  breast;  another  struggled  by 
her  side.    Their  home  was  an  ox-wagon ; 
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their  destination  God  alone  knew.    Such    sels  for  their  proffered  hospitality,  apol- 
a  life  does  not  make  people  graceful,  but    ogized  for  having  had  to  perform  a  disa- 
greeable duty,  and  rode  away  over  the 


it  makes  them  strong:. 

One  story  the  President  tells  with  much 
pleasure  about  his  grandmother.  During 
a  war  with  the  neighboring  natives  (the 
Boers  and  Basutos  were  formerly  in  a 
chronic  state  of  fighting)  the  British  gov- 
ernment— for  reasons  we  shall  not  discuss 
here — refused  to  allow  gunpowder  to  be 
imported  into  the  Free 
State.  WelLd  uriiiff  those 
days  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  to  go  down 
into  the  Cape  Colony,  to 
Colesberg,on!y  about  ten 
miles  beyond  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  re- 
public, in  order  to  sell 
some  of  their  produce. 
Of  course  they  travelled 
in  the  usual  manner,  on 
a  huge  tented  wagon — 
"  prairie  -  schooner  " — 
drawn   by  sixteen  bul- 
locks. With  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  the  patriotic 
Wessels  purchased  some 
gunpowder  and  started 
for    home.      But  the 
frontier    police    of  the 
Cape  suspected  the  well- 
known  Boer, and  watched 
for  his  "outfit."  While 
the  Wessels  party  were  "  outspanned  " — 
that  is  to  say,  had  turned  their  cattle  out 
to  graze  for  the  noonday  meal — they  no- 
ticed a  party  of  horsemen  approaching. 
With  admirable  presence  of  mind  the 
wife  took  down  from  the  wagon  all  the 
bags  of  gunpowder  and  pi^ed  them  as 
close  to  the  camp-fire  as  was  possible 
without  producing"  an  explosion.  Then 
the  lady  calmly  seated  herself  on  top  of 
the  gunpowder  and  spread  her  skirts. 
From   what  I  have   seen   of  skirts  in 
the  Transvaal  I  can  readily  believe  that 
good  Mrs.  Wessels  was  able  to  conceal 
from  view  on  this  occasion  gunpowder 
enough  to  blow  up  the  castle  of  Heidel- 
berg. 

Then  she  stirred  the  fire  up  and  wel- 
comed the  mounted  police  to  the  chops 
she  was  assiduously  turning  on  her  grid- 
iron. The  police,  however,  were  evident- 
ly under  urgent  orders,  for  they  searched 
the  big  wagon  thoroughly,  satisfied  them- 
selves that  this  time  at  least  no  powder 
was  being  smuggled,  thanked  the  Wes- 


prairie,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  en- 
campment. 

One  of  the  expressions  which  she  ad- 
dressed most  often  to  her  sons  was :  "You 
are  free  men.  See  to  it  that  you  remain 
free." 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  mother  or 
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grandmother  made  the  more  impression 
upon  the  boy;  both  had  a  great  share  in 
the  making  of  his  character;  together 
they  did  more  for  him  than  all  other  in- 
fluences—certainly up  to  his  sixteenth 
year,  when  he  left  his  grandmother's 
home  in  Bloemfontein  and  started  farm- 
ing for  his  father. 

It  would  be  hard  in  England  to  find 
the  type  of  these  people  who  moulded 
Steyn.  In  New  England  we  know  him 
well.  It  is  the  Puritan  of  1630,  who  left 
Suffolk  with  scant  baggiige,  but  ;i  Bible, 
and  who  added  a  blunderbuss  to  his  out- 
fit when  he  reached  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  basis  is  the  Old  World  Huguenot  or 
Calvinist.  To-day,  in  South  Africa,  he  is 
the  same  man  plus  the  inevitable  modifi- 
cation produced  by  the  many  years  in 
which  he  has  had  to  face  savages — man 
and  beast. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  enliven  this 
little  account  of  President  Steyn  by  tell- 
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ing"  some  marvellous  adventures,  such  as 
befell  President  Kruger.  The  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Steyn  lias  been  almost  as  un- 
eventful as  that  of  an  average  English 
statesman,  who  goes  first  to  a  great  11  pub- 
lic1'school,  next  to  the  university,  then 
travels  abroad,  and  finally  enters  Parlia- 
ment. Young  Steyn  was  born  just  after 
both  of  the  Boer  republics  had  adopted 
Constitutions  and  settled  down  to  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  territories. 
Every  one  was  wearied  with  fighting  and 
living1  in  tent-wagons.  The  Boers  felt  in 
their  way  as  did  Europe  in  general  when 
Napoleon  I.  was  safely  lodged  on  far-away 
St.  Helena,  and  the  long  war  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  people  might  once  more 
transact  honest  business.  Young  Steyn, 
however,  had  a  healthy  rough-and-tumble 
bringing  up.  He  is  proud  to  remember 
that  he  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he 
knocked  over  his  first  buck  (springbok). 
As  a  youngster  he  was,  I  am  assured,  as 
good  a  shot  as  most  of  his  grown  -  up 
neighbors.  At  school  he  was  a  famous 
football-player;  and  stories  are  current 
in  Bloemfontein  that  he  was  very  handy 
with  his  fists,  and  several  times  knocked 
out  boys  older  and  bigger  than  himself. 
But  I  am  assured  that  the  quarrel  was 
never  of  Steyn 's  making. 

My  first  sight  of  President  Steyn  was 
in  the  State  Capitol.  He  was  seated  offi- 
cially in  a  large  arm-chair  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Speaker  during  a  session  of 


the  Volksraad.  It  was 
an  eminently  dignified 
gathering,  though  the 
sight  of  the  head  of  the 
state  in  the  midst  of 
them  seemed,  of  course, 
strange  to  an  American . 
The  Boers  still  consid- 
er their  President  as  a 
member  of  the  Volks- 
raad, or  Council  of  the 
People.  His  office  is 
not  cleanly  marked  out 
as  in  our  Constitution, 
and  consequently  bears 
a  confused  character. 
The  people  in  general 
regard  their  President 
as  the  chief  officer  of  the 
state,  and  the  one  to 
whom  they  look  for  di- 
rection in  times  of  dan- 
ger. At  the  same  time 
they  treat  him  much  as  we  treat  our  army. 
We  make  a  great  pet  of  it  when  there  is 
danger— when  the  Indians  are  loose  in 
Arizona  or  the  anarchists  in  Chicago. 
Then  the  people  talk  of  strengthening  the 
arm  of  the  government.  But  so  soon  as 
the  danger  is  past,  a  set  of  wiseacres  in 
Congress,  who  conspicuously  pose  as  pa- 
triotic Americans,  at  once  seek  means 
of  cutting  down  the  already  niggardly 
amount  allowed  for  military  (really  po- 
lice) purposes. 

In  the  two  South  African  republics  hu- 
man nature  is  not  much  different.  Pre- 
sident Kruger  appears  to  be  a  dictator 
because  his  country  has  passed  through 
a  succession  of  crises  calling  for  military 
preparation  and  a  strong  executive.  In 
the  Orange  Free  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  and  has  been  no  such  popular  ex- 
citement; and  while  the  burghers  in  gen- 
eral nominally  treat  the  President  as  a 
powerful  leader,  the  Volksraad,  little  by 
little,  has  come  to  regard  him  as  merely 
the  means  of  enforcing  the  laws  which 
it  may  choose  to  pass.  It  gives  him  not 
even  a  veto,  and  leaves  him,  therefore, 
with  no  choice  but  to  either  concur  with 
the  Volksraad  or  resign. 

Mr.  Steyn  discussed  this  point  with  me 
at  some  length  and  with  great  frankness; 
for  he  was  familiar  with  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  curious  to  know  how 
the  veto  worked.  He  did  not  disguise  his 
annoyance  at  the  manner  in  which  his 
own  Volksraad  was  able  to  override  him, 
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and  assured  me  that  lie  was  preparing  an 
appeal  to  the  people  which  he  believed 
would  end  this  anomalous  state  of  things. 
The  present  system,  thought  the  Presi- 
dent, wrorked  well  enough  so  long  as  only 
such  laws  were  passed  as  had  been  con- 
templated when  the  members  knew  the 
minds  of  their  constituents.  But  suppose 
a  wholly  new  question  arose,  springing 
from  an  unexpected  change  in  all  condi- 
tions about  them,  and  one  on  which  they 
had  not  given  their  constituents  the 
means  of  forming  an  opinion — let  us  im- 
agine something  like  news  of  a  European 
war — the  Volksraad,  under  the  spur  of 
sensational  news,  might  hastily  pass  a 
measure  calculated  to  do  much  harm. 
If  the  President  cannot  veto,what  can  he 
do?  Steyn  proposes  that  such  a  measure 
be  referred  to  the  whole  people,  as  we 
here  do  a  constitutional  amendment. 
This  would  force  the  Volksraad  to  pause; 
it  would  give  notice  that  the  President 
disapproved  of  it  ;  it  would  bring  the  Pre- 
sident face  to  face  with  the  whole  of  his 
people,  and  relieve  him  of  a  painful  choice 
between  resigning  or  obeying  a  Volksraad 
which  possibly  did  not  at  the  time  repre- 
sent faithfully  the  popular  wishes. 


This  conversation  took  place  in  the 
official  mansion  one  rather  warm  after- 
noon. Mrs.  Steyn  had  "a  tea  and  tennis" 
party  on  the  lawn,  and  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  by  hearing  only  the  English  tongue 
on  all  sides  of  me,  though  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  guests  were  men  in  public  life, 
and  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  spoke  Dutch 
habitually  in  their  business  hours.  For 
all  that  I  could  note,  the  garden  party 
might  have  been  in  England. 

Mr.  Steyn  lives  very  simply,  compared 
with  the  Queen's  representatives  in  Natal 
or  Cape  Town.  When  I  first  rang  the  bell 
at  the  President's  door  it  was  opened  by 
a  maid  (white),  and  at  a  large  dinner 
there  the  service  was  performed  entirely 
by  maid-servants.  Imagine,  if  you  please, 
an  English  Governor  without  his  retinue 
of  overfed,  clerical-looking  men-servants, 
all  brought  out  from  England  !  The  tiling 
is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steyn  live  in  their  new 
grandeur  with  excellent  taste;  it  was  to 
me  a  contrast  with  Pretoria,  where  Pre- 
sident Kruger  required  a  military  guard 
as  portentous  as  that  of  the  dictator  of  a 
South  American  republic.  There  were  no 
soldiers  to  be  seen  about  the  Steyn  Presi- 
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dency — not  even  a  policeman  did  I  ever 
see  about  his  door. 

But  if  any  of  womankind  has  had  pa- 
tience to  follow  me  so  far,  let  me  tell  her 
a  bit  of  romance.  Mrs.  Steyu  has  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  this,  and  probably 
never  will  have. 

When  the  nineteen -year -old  Steyn 
steamed  away  to  Europe  from  South  Af- 
rica, there  was  on  the  same  ship  a  bright- 
eyed,  fair-haired  girl  of  twelve.  The  jour- 
ney from  South  Africa  is  a  long  one. 
Mine,  from  Delagoa  Bay,  around  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  Southampton,  lasted  thirty 
days,  though  I  was  not  on  a  particularly 
slow  boat.  In  those  thirty  days  we  have 
to  see  very  much  of  our  fellow -passen- 
gers, and  learn  to  judge  them  fairly  well 
— whether  they  can  be  selfish  or  gener- 
ous, entertaining  or  dull.  Young  Steyn 
had  never  seen  this  fair-haired  little  girl 
before,  and  did  not  see  her  again  during 
his  six  years  of  law  study.  But  on  his 
return  to  Bloemfontein  as  a  barrister,  the 
first  social  event  in  his  legal  career  was 
the  being  presented  to  a  handsome  fair- 
haired  young  lady  of  eighteen,  in  whom 
he  recognized  the  little  travelling  com- 
panion of  six  years  before.  She  had  been 
thoroughly  educated,  not  merely  abroad, 
but  also  in  a  most  excellent  high -school 
for  girls  established  at  Bloemfontein. 
The  young  advocate  very  properly  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  this  most  attractive 
of  women,  and  in  due  course  offered  him- 
self, was  accepted,  and  discovered,  like 
many  another  in  like  happy  state,  that 
the  contemplation  of  matrimony  means 
war  with  material  obstacles — sometimes 
parents,  sometimes  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood, frequently  both.  Steyn  had  for  his 
fortune  little  more  than  his  education 
and  license  to  accept  briefs.  The  young- 
lady's  father  was  a  clergyman.  The  par- 
ents on  both  sides  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  from  the  point  of  view 
taken  in  their  neighborhood,  but  the 
young  people  were  forced  to  remain  mere- 
ly engaged  until  the  young  lawyer  had 
secured  the  means  of  supporting  his  wife 
independently  —  a  decision  honorable  to 
all  concerned.  But  this  long  engage- 
ment was  nearly  fatal  to  the  social  ca- 
reer of  one  who  was  Mr.  Steyn's  intimate 
friend — I  shall  call  him  William  Temple. 
For  convenience,  or  a  silly  reason  such  as 
people  in  love  can  give,  Steyn,  who  was 
much  abroad  on  circuit,  deemed  it  well 


to  send  the  letters  intended  for  Miss  Fra- 
ser  to  the  office  of  his  friend  Temple, 
there  to  be  enclosed  in  another  envelope, 
and  re-addressed  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  friend.  Steyn  perhaps  wished  to 
avoid  being  teased  by  his  friends,  for  in 
the  small  community  in  which  he  moved 
a  young  man  could  not  write  often  to 
the  same  young  lady  before  all  the  tea 
tables  would  be  discussing  it. 

This  arrangement  of  the  young  advo- 
cate worked  well  for  a  time.  The  secret 
of  the  engagement  was  well  preserved, 
and  the  young  lady  conducted  her  part 
of  the  correspondence  by  also  giving  all 
her  letters  to  William  Temple,  to  be  for- 
warded under  cover  of  his  hand.  William 
Temple  was  the  only  one  besides  the  par- 
ents who  knew  of  the  engagement,  and 
he  would  have  died  at  the  stake  rather 
than  betray  his  trust.  And  now,  my  lady 
reader,  if  you  are  seeking  the  elements 
of  a  brand-new  plot,  here  it  is,  fresh  from 
Africa. 

The  tea  tables  of  Bloemfontein  did 
finally  commence  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
this  postally  connected  trio.  One  busy- 
body noticed  that  Miss  Fraser  was  neg- 
lecting the  advocate.  Another  noticed 
that  while  the  advocate  was  away  on 
circuit,  the  young  lady  appeared  alto- 
gether too  much  with  Mr.  William  Tem- 
ple. Another  noticed  that  she  corre- 
sponded with  Mr.  Temple.  Another  had 
stopped  a  postman  and  learned  from  him 
that  many  letters  came  to  Miss  Fraser  in 
Mr.  Temple's  handwriting. 

Another  and  another  had  evidence 
more  or  less  circumstantial  to  submit, 
until  finally  the  little  tea-table  society  of 
Bloemfontein  felt  convinced  that  William 
Temple  was  basely  utilizing  the  absence 
of  his  friend  Steyn  in  order  treasonably 
to  secure  the  affection  of  Miss  Fraser. 
And  so,  while  the  two  separated  lovers 
were  cheerily  interchanging  their  mes- 
sages through  the  useful  clearing-house 
of  William  Temple,  there  was  gathering" 
about  that  honest  man's  head  such  a 
storm  of  social  indignation  as  in  our 
more  happy  country  could  have  ended 
only  in  summary  lynching.  He  received 
cold  looks  where  formerly  he  had  known 
only  smiles;  old  friends  appeared  con- 
strained when  forced  to  be  near  him;  the 
good  people  were  heard  repeating :  ' k  Poor 
Steyn  !  what  a  shame  that  he  should  be 
treated  in  this  way!  He  ought  to  come 
back  at  once!"    Men  at  the  club  mooted 
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how  they  could  warn  Steyn;  but  in  these 
matters  men  are  notorious  cowards.  The 
real  heroes  in  such  a  crisis  are  the  wo- 
men. 

And,  indeed,  a  meddlesome,  conscien- 
tious, God-fearing"  Puritan  dame  was 
found  who  sought  William  Temple  one 
day,  taxed  him  with  his  perfidy,  pointed 
out  the  disgrace  he  was  bringing  on  him- 
self, the  wrong"  he  was  doing  to  an  esti- 
mable young  lady,  and,  above  all,  the 
cold  villany  of  his  attitude  toward  Steyn. 
William  Temple  changed  color  with  in- 
dignant anger — a  change  which  the  good 
lady  naturally  attributed  to  shame. 

Think  for  a  moment — what  would  you 
or  I,  my  fellow-man,  have  done?  Tem- 
ple at  least  did  not  divulge  his  secret,  and, 
until  Steyn  returned  from  circuit,  re- 
mained in  Bloemfontein  the  only  man 
there  capable  of  saying,  "I  have  not  a 
single  friend  in  my  own  home!"  At  last 
the  advocate  returned,  to  find  himself 
greeted  by  commiserating  friends,  whose 
languishing  pressure  of  the  hand  and  sad 
undertone  gave  him  the  foretaste  of  im- 
pending calamity.  Before  he  reached 
the  home  of  his  true  love  or  could  com- 
municate  with   Temple,  his   heart  was 


beating  wildly  in  foreboding.  The  neigh- 
bors evidently  dared  not  tell  him  the 
worst! 

How  heartily  did  Steyn  roar  with  laugh- 
ter when  Temple  explained  the  situation ! 
How  people  stared  when  they  saw  the  ad- 
vocate and  his  "base  deceiver'1  laughing 
together  arm  in  arm  !  How  the  tea  tables 
hastened  to  invent  other  plausible  tales! 
How  the  good,  conscientious  old  lady  com- 
menced to  feel  foolish  !  How  Temple  be- 
came overwhelmed  with  invitations  from 
every  one  who  had  formerly  treated  hint 
coldly!  All  this  and  much  more  is  the 
hint  for  great  novelists.  Next  year  there 
may  be  a  dozen  stories  published  on  this 
theme,  each  encouraged  by  a  prize  from, 
some  enterprising  journal. 

When  Advocate  Steyn  and  Miss  Fraser 
became  man  and  wife  they  settled  down 
to  housekeeping  and  hard  work.  Mrs. 
Steyn,  from  the  very  outset,  became  her 
husband's  help  in  his  career:  and  1  was 
assured  by  an  official  of  the  Free  State 
judiciary  that  hundreds  of  legal  docu- 
ments filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  in  the  clear,  bold  hand  of  Mrs. 
Advocate  Steyn. 

Mr.  Steyn's  contempt  for  social  shams 
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was  illustrated  most  strongly  to  me  one 
day  while  I  was  travelling  with  this  same 
William  Temple  over  the  prairie  country 
called  the  "Conquered  Territory."  We 
stopped  one  night  at  the  house  of  a  Boer 
ranchman  who  knew  the  President  well, 
and  he  told  me  this  story.  It  is  the  more 
precious  to  me  because  Temple,  who  is 
Steyn's  friend,  had  never  before  heard  it, 
and  was  much  impressed  hy  it. 

Steyn  was  not  long  since  in  a  gather- 
ing of  his  friends,  and  some  one  of  the 
party  expressed  surprise  that  a  certain 
one  should  have  married  another  whose 
grandfather  had  been  a  bricklayer. 

At  this  Steyn  spoke  up :  "  I  see  nothing 
strange  in  that.  My  own  father  was  a 
wagon-maker,  and  I  am  proud  to  think 
that  he  was  a  good  one  and  an  honest 
one.11 


THE  HIGHWAY. 

BY  LOUISE  BETTS  EDWARDS. 

fTHHE  highway  lies,  all  bare  and  brown, 
X  A  naked  line  across  the  down, 

Worn  by  a  hundred  hurrying  feet. 
The  tide  of  Life  along  it  flows, 
And  busy  Commerce  comes  and  goes. 

Where  once  the  grass  grew  green  and  sweet, 
The  World1s  fierce  pulses  beat. 

Well  for  the  highway  that  it  lies 
The  passageway  of  great  emprise ! 

Yet  from  its  dust  what  voices  cry — 
Voices  of  soft  green  growing  things 
Trampled  and  torn  from  earth  which  clings 

Too  closely,  unperceiving  why 

Its  darling  bairns  must  die! 

My  heart's  a  highway,  trodden  down 
By  many  a  traveller  of  renown — 

Grave  Thought,  and  burden-bearing  Deeds. 
And  strong  Achievement's  envoy  fares, 
With  laughing  Joys  and  crowding  Cares, 

Along  the  road  that  world  ward  leads — 
Once  rank  with  foolish  weeds. 

Glad  is  my  heart  to  hear  them  pass; 
Yet  sometimes  breathes  a  low  Alas! 

The  tender  springing  things  that  grew — 
The  nursling  hopes  their  feet  destroyed, 
Sweet  ignorant  dreams  that  youth  enjoyed — 

And  blossomed  there  the  long  year  through — 
Would  I  could  have  them  too! 


This  was  iiot  the  "labor  candidate's  11 
trick  to  secure  votes.  It  was  the  expres- 
sion of  one  too  frank  to  stand  by  and 
tacitly  endorse  the  false  social  distinction 
made  in  his  hearing.  But  for  this,  most 
of  his  fellow-citizens  would  have  remain- 
ed in  ignorance  that  the  elder  Steyn  had 
ever  been  anything  else  than  the  states- 
man and  gentleman  farmer. 

And  now  I  close,  wishing  a  long  and 
happy  life  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Steyn. 
May  the  house  they  now  inhabit  become 
the  Presidency  of  a  great  United  South 
Africa,  free  from  the  influence  of  all  out- 
side intrigue,  whether  from  Holland,  from 
Germany,  or  from  Portugal!  Africa  for 
the  "Afrikander'1!  Liberty  and  law! 
These  are  better  watchwords  than  those 
whose  sources  are  in  race  hatred  or  pro- 
tectionism. 


COMPOSERS  AND  "ARTISTES." 


BY  REV.  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  M.A. 


I HAVE  often  thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  record  anecdotally  how 
much  musical  composers  owed  to  artistes, 
and  how  much  artistes  owed  to  composers. 
Both  are  proverbially  an  "irritable  lot" 
-  -irritabile  genus  —  but  they  "kiss  and 
make  it  up,"  and  as  my  Latin  grammar 
used  to  say,  the  amantium  irce  amoris 
integratio  is  more  than  all  things  need- 
ful in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  well 
afford  to  live  apart. 

The  good- will  of  singers  and  players  is 
especially  important  to  composers ;  and  to 
great  composers,  most  of  all,  to  write  what 
a  great  prima  donna  objects  to  sing  is 
perilous;  so  much  so  that  operatic  com- 
posers Bellini,  Rossini,  Verdi,  etc.,  have 
habitually  written  for  certain  singers — 
Grisi  and  Mario,  Lablache,  Taglioni, 
Patti — whilst  even  Mendelssohn  was  not 
above  writing  oratorio  for  his  two  fa- 
vorite exponents,  Jenny  Lind  and  Miss 
Dolby:  the  soprano  part  of  Elijah  was 
avowedly  written  in  view  of  Jenny  Lind. 
Miss  Dolby  was  the  only  person  in  ora- 
torio that  Jenny  Lind  was  afraid  of,  and 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  them. 
They  watched  each  other  very  jealously, 
and  although  the  operatic  glamour  of  the 
incomparable  Jenny  far  outshone  any- 
thing that  Miss  Dolby  ever  attained  to, 
still  in  the  concert -room  and  in  orato- 
rio she  often  divided  laurels  with  Jenny. 
This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  first,  because, 
with  rare  exceptions,  like  that  of  Alboni 
and  Trebelli,  both  of  them  contraltos,  the 
soprano  lady  usually  bears  the  palm  ;  and 
secondly,  because  for  that  very  reason 
there  is  little  rivalry  amongst  them,  as 
they  can  never  sing  the  same  parts,  or 
traverse  each  other's  orbits. 

Miss  Dolby,  when  Jenny  Lind  came 
to  England  in  1847,  was  a  slim-waisted, 
tall,  dark  girl,  well  proportioned,  quite 
solid  and  un ethereal,  but  a  most  earnest 
and  conscientious  student,  gifted  with  a 
superb  deep  contralto,  and  a  bonhomie 
and  homely  grace  of  her  own  that  won, 
without  exactly  fascinating,  the  public  at 
first.  She  was  equally  good  at  a  rousing 
Scotch  song  or  a  fireside  domestic  ballad 
(John  Hall  ah  wrote  the  famous  "Three 
Fishers"  for  her  in  his  later  days);  but 
in  oratorio,  and  in  her  own  way,  Miss 
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Dolby  was  supreme — not  second  even  to 
Jenny.  Certainly  she  never  had  that  ex- 
traordinary and  weird  magnetism  which 
made  unmusical  people  like  Stanley,  af- 
terwards the  celebrated  Dean  of  West- 
minster, rave  about  her  great  soprano  ri- 
val, Jenny;  but  the  Dolby  was  better 
looking  than  Jenny,  though  never  down- 
right pretty — dark,  very  dark,  and  hand- 
some, one  might  call  her,  with  a  certain 
embonpoint  after  thirty  which  she  bore 
gracefully,  but  which  did  not  add  to  her 
grace. 

Miss  Dolby's  moment  came.  When 
Jenny  Lind  retired  from  the  stage  the 
Prima  at  once  shone  out  as  an  oratorio 
star  of  the  first  magnitude;  she  thus  di- 
rectly invaded  a  sphere  in  which  Clara 
Novello,  soprano,  and  Miss  Dolby,  con- 
tralto, reigned  supreme.  Jenny  Lind  did 
not  apparently  accept  the  situation  quite 
as  gracefully  as  she  could  well  have  af- 
forded to  do.  It  was  to  her  a  necessity  to 
outshine  every  one.  Mendelssohn  was 
doubtless  a  good  deal  smitten  with  the 
Swedish  nightingale.  He  not  unnatural- 
ly wrote  his  great  soprano  parts  with  her 
in  his  eye — or  rather  his  ear.  Many  can 
remember  her  entrancing  singing  of  "Je- 
rusalem "  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  seraphic 
way  in  which  her  divine  voice — spirit,  I 
had  almost  said — would  soar  above  the  rest 
in  the  great  double  quartet  in  Elijah,  "  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  Thee." 
But  Miss  Dolby  was  not  happy.  She  felt 
quite  aggrieved  at  the  music  of  St.  Paul. 
That  the  first  contralto  singer  in  Eng- 
land, who  had  scored  even  in  Germany 
against  Jenny  Lind,  should  have  so  little 
to  do  in  St.  Paul  was  too  bad ! 

The  following  episode  has,  I  believe, 
never  been  printed.  I  had  it  from  the 
lips  of  Miss  Dolby's  sister  (afterwards  Ma- 
dame Sainton),  now  in  Australia. 

"Dr.  Mendelssohn,"  says  Miss  Dolby, 
then  at  the  height  of  her  popularity,  "  I 
do  hope  you  won't  treat  the  contraltos  so 
badly  in  your  next  oratorio." 

"Badly?"  says  Mendelssohn.  "My  dear 
Miss  Dolby,  what  do  you  mean?  I  always 
treat  every  one  as  fairly  as  possible." 

' '  Not  at  all, "  says  Miss  Dolby.  ' '  We've 
next  to  nothing  to  do  in  St.  Paul — no- 
thing to  show  us  off  to  advantage,  I 
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mean."  Mendelssohn  was  then  writing 
his  Elijah. 

"Well,  Miss  Dolby,  what  do  you 
want  ?" 

"  I  want  two  good  solos  and  some  nice 
little  bits." 

"Stay!"  says  the  amiable  composer, 
taking  out  his  note-book.  "  '  Two  good 
solos  and  some  nice  little  bits,1  "  and  he 
wrote  it  down,  with  that  well-known  most 
fascinating  smile,  which,  once  seen,  could 
never  be  forgotten.  When  Elijah  came 
out,  in  addition  to  the  "  nice  little  bits,1' 
Miss  Dolby,  to  her  delight,  found  the  two 
immortal  songs  which  she  subsequently 
made  almost  her  own— "Woe!  woe  unto 
them  !"  and  "  O  rest  in  the  Lord !" 

Dr.  Mendelssohn  sent  for  her,  and  at 
Exeter  Hall,  in  a  room  downstairs,  he 
tried  over  the  two  songs,  accompanying 
them  himself. 

When  she  had  sung  "Woe!  woe!" 
Mendelssohn  turned  round  and  said, 
"  Thai  will  be  the  favorite  contralto  song." 

Miss  Dolby  replied,  "  I  differ  from  you, 
Dr.  Mendelssohn.  '  O  rest  in  the  Lord !' 
will  be  the  favorite.  It  will  take  the 
public  far  more  than  '  Woe !  woe !'  " 

She  then  sang  it,  Mendelssohn  accom- 
panying in  a  sort  of  listening  trance,  with 
his  head  on  one  side — a  way  he  had — and 
at  the  end  he  seemed  quite  overcome,  as 
tens  of  millions  have  been  since  by  her 
rendering  of  that  inspired  melody.  "  You 
are  right,  Miss  Dolby:  that  will  be  the 
success!"    And  so  it  was. 

Mendelssohn's  popularity  in  1846  was 
not  what  it  became  in  1856.  He  owed 
much  to  the  now  forgotten  Mr.  Lockey, 
who  first  sang  the  tenor  part  at  Birming- 
ham, much  to  Sims  Reeves,  much  to  Clara 
Novello  and  to  Jenny  Lind,  but  to  none 
did  he  owe  more  than  to  Miss  Dolby. 

Composers  have  also  owed  much  to 
pianists.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  Chopin  wrote  a  good  deal,  as  it  were, 
in  the  presence  of  Liszt.  He  was  never 
equal  himself,  physically,  to  the  musical 
hurricanes  and  tornadoes  which  he  in- 
voked in  his  grand  polonaises,  although 
Liszt  told  me  that  "Chopin  played  his  own 
compositions  charmingly."  But  Liszt  of- 
ten played  them  differently;  and  on  one 
occasion  I  remember  Liszt  saying  that 
when  he  had  given  quite  an  unexpected 
reading  to  one  of  the  nocturnes,  Chopin 
listened  attentively,  and  then  said,  slow- 
ly, "Yes — I  did  not  mean  it  like  that,  but 
— but  I  think  I  like  it  so." 


Chopin  is  of  course  still  a  stock  dish 
at  piano-forte  recitals,  but  Mendelssohn's 
piano-forte  pieces  are  too  seldom  heard 
now  (1896),  and  seldom  played  at  all  well. 
Of  course  Chopin  is  more  difficult  to  play 
than  Mendelssohn,  but  he  is  far  less  out 
of  date,  though  a  contemporary.  In  this 
Chopin  resembles  Schumann.  The  piano- 
forte school  has  not  really  advanced  an 
inch,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  Chopin  in 
composition,  or  beyond  Liszt  in  tech- 
nique. 

I  could  never  see  that  Rubinstein  ex- 
celled Liszt,  nor  do  I  think  Paderewski 
excels  Rubinstein.  Piano-forte  playing 
has  probably  reached  its  limits.  But  in 
emancipation  of  musical  form  Schumann 
and  Chopin  are  as  much  beyond  Mendels- 
sohn as  Wagner  is  beyond  Schumann. 

Beethoven  sits,  of  course,  as  a  colossus 
at  the  fons  et  origo  of  nineteenth-century 
music ;  but  he  is  the  beginning,  and  Wag- 
ner is  the  end.  Into  these  thorny  ques- 
tions of  relative  progress  I  do  not  propose 
further  to  enter  here.  The  sad  fact  re- 
mains that  one  of  the  most  charming 
writers  for  the  piano-forte  has  ceased  to 
be  commonly  played  outside  schools  and 
academies.  Mendelssohn  is  not  sympa- 
thetically understood  by  modern  pia- 
nists. 

I  have  watched  the  Mendelssohn  furor 
die  out,  and  I  declare  that  the  Mendels- 
sohn piano-forte  tradition  is  dead  with 
Madame  Schumann.  (Madame  Zavardy 
Qlauss,  still  alive,  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  her  as  a  Mendelssohn  exponent.) 

In  the  first  place,  Mendelssohn  is  always 
scampered  through  too  fast.  No  doubt 
Mendelssohn  himself  played  everything 
too  fast,  including  his  own  compositions; 
but  that  was  because  he  always  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  development  and  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  which  made  his  ren- 
dering almost  too  sudden  and  spiritual, 
like  a  flash  of  thought  which  needed  no 
language — not  even  a  musical  one.  Ev- 
erything to  him  wTas  a  "song  without 
words";  but  now  pianists  are  heartless 
over  Mendelssohn.  I  have  heard  the  pi- 
ano-forte Mendelssohn  concertos  rattled 
through  as  if  they  were  mere  school  stud- 
ies. Dear  old  Mrs.  Anderson,  the  Queen's 
pianiste  (I  recall  vividly  her  brown  wig 
and  sedate  judicial  manner  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts),  was  not  exactly  a 
genius  of  the  first  water,  but  she  could 
play  the  Mendelssohn  piano-forte  con- 
certos dedicated  to  her,  with  love  and 
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respect,  even  when  she  was  an  old  wo- 
man, and  not  as  your  modern  flash  vir- 
tuoso, who  rattles  them  through  as  if  he 
were  condescending  to  bolt  very  cheap 
wine. 

As  to  the  "songs  without  words,"  with 
the  exception  of  now  and  then  a  good 
amateur  rendering,  I  never  hear  them 
what  I  should  call  played  at  all. 

Sterndale  Bennett,  who  lived  closer  in 
spirit  to  Mendelssohn  than  any  other  con- 
temporary pianist  —  Madame  Schumann 
not  excepted — although  he  always  seemed 
to  me  lacking  in  pathos  and  passion,  had 
certainly  caught  Mendelssohn's  indefina- 
ble grace  and  elegance,  and  played  the 
more  delicate  "Lieder"  ilWce  a  dream,11 
as  the  French  say. 

Mendelssohn  was  not  at  all  an  imper- 
sonal writer,  like  Spohr  or  Schumann,  or 
even  Wagner.  He  was  very  fond  of  com- 
posing for  particulars,  and  he  was  quite 
right.  He  certainly  never  wrote  for  Liszt, 
but  he  wrote  piano  pieces  for  Madame 
Schumann,  violin  for  David,  Lieder  for 
Jenny  Lind,  and  oratorio  for  both  Jenny 
Lind  and  Miss  Dolby. 

Rossini  wrote  the  magnificent  violon- 
cello part  which  opens  the  overture  to 
William  Tell  simply  to  show  off  a  fine 
violoncello-player  who  happened  to  be  at 
Berlin. 

No  one  has  owed  more  to  his  artistes 
than  Richard  Wagner.  To  play  his  mu- 
sic it  is  not  enough  to  play  the  notes  and 
to  keep  awake:  every  artiste  must  be  in- 
spired with  his  intention.  Wagner's  band 
is  not  so  much  like  an  army  with  fixed 
tactics  as  a  special  corps  of  picked  marks- 
men ;  never  for  a  moment  must  attention 
flag  or  vigilance  be  relaxed.  At  first 
trained  operatic  singers  declined  parts 
which  were  hard  to  learn  and  thankless 
to  sing  (so  they  held).  Strictly  vocal  pas- 
sages seldom  occurred  in  Wagner's  mu- 
sical dramas.  The  very  attitudes  which 
the  actors  were  called  upon  to  assume 
sometimes  rendered  the  sino-ing:  almost 
impossible.  The  Rhine  maidens,  for  in- 
stance, had  to  pour  forth  the  most  com- 
plicated strains  whilst  clasped  in  wire 
hoops  in  order  to  be  swung  up  and  down 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Rhine  to  the  top. 
They  appear  to  the  audience  to  be  swim- 
ming in  the  depths  of  dim  green  water. 
The  ladies,  some  of  them  rather  heavy, 
when  they  saw  the  cages  they  were  ex- 
pected to  trust  their  corporations  to,  at 
first  absolutely  declined;  and  it  is  com- 


monly said  that  Wagner,  after  fuming 
and  threatening,  arguing  and  consoling 
in  vain,  as  a  last  resource  went  down  on 
his  knees  and  with  tears  implored  the 
ladies  to  make  the  attempt.  After  that 
no  Rhine  girl  found  it  in  her  heart  to  re- 
fuse; and  Rhine  girls  ever  since  have 
learned  to  be  swung  about  uncomplain- 
ingly, like  Eastern  fakirs  with  a  hook 
in  the  back. 

The  Walkiire,  or  war  -  maidens,  have 
also  a  rather  rough  time  of  it;  perched  on 
the  brink  of  precipices,  in  full  armor  and 
flourishing  their  war-spears,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  gesticulate  freely  and  shout  to 
the  elements.  It  is  true  that  the  horses 
and  Walkiire  who  are  seen  for  a  moment 
rushing  through  the  stormy  gauze  clouds 
are  pasteboard  horses  and  pasteboard  Wal- 
kiire, but  I  have  seen  the  worthy  Briinn- 
hiide  (Madame  Materna)  strutting  on  a 
dizzy  stucco  rock  and  peering  with  de- 
lighted shouts  into  a  paper-lined  chasm 
beneath,  which  could  not  possibly  smile 
to  her. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  fearful  strain 
put  upon  his  first  ladies  by  the  inexora- 
ble Wagner.  For  instance,  in  my  opin- 
ion there  ought  always  to  be  two  Isoldes 
in  Tristan  und  Isolde  ;  for,  by  the  time 
Isolde  comes  to  die,  she  has  been  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  long  love-scene 
in  the  garden  at  night.  I  defy  any  wo- 
man to  die  adequately  after  that,  for  more 
concentrated  and  agonizing  robustious- 
ness  is  needed  for  the  death-scene  than 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  part  put  together. 

You  really  want  quite  a  fresh  woman, 
who  has  not  been  played  out  with  pre- 
vious musical  convulsions.  Still,  Wag- 
ner's music  is  so  exciting  and  the  drama 
so  intense  that  few  prime  donne,  who  are 
equal  to  the  work  at  all,  shrink  from  go- 
ing through  the  ordeal  pluckily  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Both  Titiens  and  Albani,  who  were  at 
first  opposed  to  Wagner  parts,  chiefly  for 
vocal  reasons,  learned  to  revel  in  them 
at  last;  and  not  even  Fidelio  (in  which 
Titiens  was  supreme)  gave  that  tragedi- 
enne such  dramatic  opportunities  as  she 
afterwards  found  in  the  Wagnerian  dra- 
ma. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  notion  that 
singers  resort  habitually  to  stimulants  to 
carry  them  through.  This  is  more  true 
of  actors,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  not  so 
much  true  of  them  as  people  suppose;  hut 
for  singers  to  be  habitual  topers  would 
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soon  impair  their  powers  and  terminate 
their  career.  The  larynx  and  vocal  cords 
are  too  delicate  an  apparatus  to  trifle 
with;  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  true 
to  say  that  most  good  singers  are  fairly 
temperate — far  more  temperate  in  drink- 
ing than  in  eating,  for  most  of  them  get 
too  fat  from  sedentary  habits,  frequent 
meals,  and  late  suppers.  What  is  proba- 
bly true  is  that  many  singers,  like  some 
orators,  resort  to  a  little  stimulant  at  the 
time  to  give  an  edge  to  the  performance, 
and  do  not  over-indulge  at  other  times. 
In  one  of  her  great  parts  Madame  Mali- 
bran  was  famous  for  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  she  expired  on  the  stage; 
but,  in  order  to  insure  success,  she  used  to 
slip  adroitly  behind  a  side  wing, where  an 
assistant  was  in  waiting  for  her  with  half 
a  pint  of  porter,  which  she  quaffed  in  or- 
der to  die  before  the  foot- lights  in  her 
best  stj^le. 

How  much  a  composer  owes  to  his  ar- 
tiste is  unhappily  too  often  apparent  when 
the  understudy  is  called  upon,  although 
reputations  have  been  made  that  way.  Of 
course  the  attempt  to  repl  ace  a  Patti  or 
a  Sims  Reeves  is  so  obviously  impossible 
that  on  those  occasions,  singularly  rare, 
when  the  Diva  has  not  been  able  to  ap- 
pear, the  money  is  usually  returned  or 
the  night  postponed;  and  Sims  Reeves, 
if  unable  to  fill  a  festival  oratorio  en- 
gagement for  w^hich  he  had  been  adver- 
tised, invariably  sent  his  check  for  fifty 
guineas. 

But  if  composers  owe  a  good  deal  to  ar- 
tistes, and  artistes  owe  so  much  to  com- 
posers, artistes  are  often  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  one  another.  The  drummer 
who  at  the  famous  fff  in  Haydn's  Sur- 
prise Symphony  surreptitiously  let  off  a 
pistol,  and  so  frightened  the  orchestra  that 
the  movement  came  to  an  abrupt  close,  is 
an  extreme  case;  but  the  drum  is  a  ter- 
rible instrument  of  vengeance,  and  is 
often  a  terror  to  the  drummer  himself, 
as  well  as  to  his  less  emphatic  compan- 
ions. * 

Once  at  a  rehearsal  conducted  by  the 
excitable  Dr.  Billow,  the  great  pianist  and 
son-in-law  of  Liszt,  the  drummer,  who 
had  had,  as  usual,  to  rest  some  hundreds 
of  bars,  and  then  come  in  with  two  little 
taps,  and  rest  again,  got  so  nervous  that 
he  came  in  wrong;  he  did  it  a  second 
time,  and  he  did  it  a  third  time,  when 
Biilow,  losing  all  patience,  roared  out, 
"  Du  unrhythmischer  Esel !"  (thou  un- 


rhythmic  ass!),  and  seizing  the  score  be- 
fore him,  flung  it  at  the  unhappy  man's 
head. 

Professor  Ella,  that  Nestor  of  critics,  to 
whom  England  and  all  virtuosi  owe  so 
much  as  the  father  of  chamber-music  con- 
certs, and  founder  of  the  Musical  Union, 
once  told  me  that  when  he  was  playing 
amongst  the  violins  at  one  of  Paganini's 
rehearsals  the  drummer  got  so  alarmed  in 
the  presence  of  the  prodigious  virtuoso 
that  he  trembled  almost  too  much  to  hold 
his  drumsticks,  and  Ella,  laying  down  his 
violin,  went  to  the  drums  and  took  his 
place,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Paganini, 
who  was  fast  losing  his  temper  w7ith  the 
nervous  drummer.  Still,  drummers  who 
have  been  abused  are  not  always  to 
blame.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  igno- 
rant manager-proprietor  who,  being  pres- 
ent at  an  orchestral  rehearsal,  observed 
that  the  drummer  did  next  to  nothing, 
and  went  up  to  him  angrily  to  expostu- 
late. 

"But,  sir,1'  says  the  drummer,  "I'm 
resting — don't  you  see?"  and  he  pointed 
to  his  part. 

"Damme,  sir,"  says  the  manager,  "I 
do  not  pay  you  to  rest;  I  pay  you  to 
play !" 

The  famous  Madame  Catalani  sang  at 
times  notoriously  out  of  tune.  She  knew 
it  herself,  and  so  did  the  band,  but  the  ob- 
ject was  to  conceal  her  defect  from  the 
audience.  On  one  occasion,  at  Bath,  when 
she  had  gone  flat  quite  half  a  semitone, 
the  first  violin  winked  to  his  fellows  and 
followed  her,  playing  down  to  her  imper- 
fect intonation,  so  that  the  stringed  ac- 
companiment might  not  betray  the  great 
star  singer.  Amidst  the  frantic  applause 
that  followed  the  close  of  her  song,  Cata- 
lani turned  round  and  smiled  a  sweet  and 
grateful  smile  to  the  violin  leader,  and 
afterwards  sent  him  a  handsome  hon- 
orarium. 

Every  soloist  knows  that  a  slovenly 
orchestral  accompaniment  w7ill  entirely 
paralyze  his  effects.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  great  players  are  often  most  unmer- 
ciful to  their  orchestral  accompanists.  I 
have  heard  Sarasate  run  even  the  Crystal 
Palace  band  completely  off  its  legs  in  the 
last  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  violin 
concerto;  what  could  not  be  played  in  the 
time  had  to  be  scamped.  I  once  saw  Lii- 
beck,  the  great  pianist  (he  died  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum),  get  so  angry  that  he  banged 
away  all  through  the  tutti  to  try  and  get 
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a  poorly  trained  orchestra  into  his  beat — 
from  which  it  appears  evident  that  a  good 
mutual  understanding-  and  a  capable  co- 
operation are  much  to  be  desired  between 
musicians  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  A 
ballad  may  be  completely  ruined  by  the 
sheer  incompetence  or  subtle  malice  of 
a  pianist.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  the 
prince  of  accompanists,  but  I  have  heard 
him  accompany  so  badly  a  debutante  that 
I  could  not  help  thinking"  it  was  inten- 
tional, and  that  he  did  not  mean  she 
should  succeed.  Alas!  such  things  are 
done  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  con- 
cert-room.   Musicians  are  not  only  a  most 


irritable,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  most 
jealous  race.  I  do  not  say  all  musicians 
succumb  to  these  mean  passions.  I  only 
declare  that  jealousy  is  their  besetting  sin 
— often  non-existent,  no  doubt  often  no- 
bly resisted,  sometimes  overcome,  but  jea- 
lousy is  the  upas  tree  of  the  profession. 
May  I  not  add  that  as  composers  owe  so 
much  to  artistes  and  artistes  to  composers, 
and  players  and  singers  to  each  other,  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  there  should  not 
oftener  be  more  of  an  "  entente  cordiale  " 
and  "noblesse  oblige "  between  them?  At 
present  their  professional  harmonies  are 
too  often  full  of  "  unresolved  discords." 


PRINCESS  I-WOULD-I-WOT-NOT. 

BY  MARGAKET  SUTTON  BRISCOE. 


"  TT  isn't  as  if  I  cared  for  any  one  else. 

I  I  think  you  know  that.  It's  only 
that  I—" 

"  That  you  don't  care  for  me." 

"You  put  words  into  my  mouth.  I 
had  not  meant  to  say  exactly  that — still, 
if  you  prefer  it  should  stand  so — " 

"  I  do,  if  you  are  thinking  of  our  long 
row  home,  and  so  are  tempering  the  wind 
for  my  shearing.  Won't  you  speak  with 
brutal  frankness?  When  a  woman  has 
refused  a  man  directly  and  indirectly  as 
often  as  you  have  me,  he  may  suffer  each 
time  a  gamut  of  emotions,  but  really  he 
ceases  to  be  embarrassed." 
.  The  woman  who  had  spoken  flushed  a 
little. 

"  That  was  not  a  nice  speech.  I  have 
always  been  honest  with  you." 

"  Yes,  but  never  quite  so  far  from  cov- 
ert. If  I  were  not  I,  and  you  you,  the 
prospect  ahead  might  be  awkward  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  awkwardness  means  an- 
guish to  your  mind.  You  are  a  sym- 
phony of  social  accords.  I  have  never 
yet  made  a  discordant  scene,  I  think,  but 
being  repeatedly  refused  with  such  un- 
failing tact  and  courtesy  is  having  its 
effects  on  my  nerves.  I  am  more  irri- 
table than  I  used  to  be.  It  would  be 
easier  if  you  were  rude  to  me." 

"  I  know  it."  The  answer  came  quick- 
ly. "It  is  all  wrong  between  you  and 
me.    May  I  speak  very  plainly?" 

"I  beg  that  you  will.  I  think  I  have 
almost  the  right  to  demand  it;  and  you 


can  speak  the  naked  truth  and  still  be  ar- 
tistic, you  know.  I  learned  that  early  in 
my  art  career.  One  day,  when  we  were 
all  in  the  studio  painting,  my  old  master 
came  behind  me  and  leaned  over  my 
shoulder  to  find  that  I  had  boyishly 
draped  my  figure  in  a  floating  gauzy  veil. 
'Mr.  Satterly,'  he  said,  'if  you  want  to 
paint  draped  figures,  paint  them,  and  if 
you  want  to  paint  nude  figures,  paint 
nude  figures,  but  spare  me  shimmerettes !' 
Won't  you  spare  me  shimmerettes  to-day, 
Annette?" 

Satterly  looked  up,  smiling,  and  his  com- 
panion laughed,  but  she  was  still  uneasy, 
as  her  very  attitude  showed.  The  two 
were  sitting'  together  in  a  deep  stony  hol- 
low formed  in  some  wave-smitten  rocks, 
which  were  at  once  the  breakwater  and 
rugged  bluff  of  a  small  island  that  lay 
green  with  its  pine-trees  in  the  midst  of  a 
deep  cove.  The  site  was  too  exposed  to 
winter  gales  for  verdure,  but  in  place  of 
grass,  nature,  fertile  in  expedients,  had 
laid  down  matted  pine  needles  season 
after  season,  until  the  net- work  under- 
foot was  more  dense  than  the  prickly 
boughs  crossing  overhead.  Winds  and 
storms  had  filled  all  the  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  the  red  crags  with  this  fodderlike 
pine,  making  a  veritable  rookery  of  warm 
nests  in  among  the  rocks.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  nests  that  Annette  and  Satterly 
were  sitting. 

"  I  and  my  shimmerettes  seem  to  offend 
you  to-day,"  said  Annette,  after  a  long 
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pause.  "  Do  you  know  that  we  close  our 
cottage  to-morrow?  I  asked  you  early 
in  the  summer  to  give  me  quiet  freedom 
while  I  staid  here  to  think  it  all  over, 
and  I  meant  to  be  decided  when  these 
last  days  of  October  came.  I  have  tried 
to  be  so  all  along,  but  I  hoped  you  under- 
stood why  I  could  not  be  too  vehement 
in  my  denials." 

There  was  a  genuine  sweetness  and  an 
unusual  softness  in  her  tone  and  manner 
that  one  less  a  lover  would  have  found 
hard  to  resist.  Satterly  moved  to  lay  his 
hand  closely  on  the  hand  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  with  a  quick  touch  which  had 
in  it  so  much  earnestness  and  so  little  of 
a  caress  that  she  did  not  withdraw  from 
him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  if  I  am  sour- 
ed ;  indeed  it  is  not  your  fault.  However 
this  talk  between  us  ends — and  I  feel  that 
there  are  to  be  finalities  in  it— you  must 
believe  that  I  acquit  you  of  any  blame 
whatever.  You  have  been  most  exqui- 
sitely patient,  womanly,  and  kind  to  me 
from  Alpha  to  Omega,  if  Omega  it  is  to 
be.  Now,  while  I  can  speak  calmly  and 
with  unbiassed  truth,  I  want  you  to  write 
it  in  the  tablets  of  your  memory  that  I 
told  you  this.  Don't  you  let  anything — 
anything  that  I  may  be  provoked  to  say 
or  do  hereafter — make  you  believe  that  I 
really  think  differently." 

He  was  sitting  at  her  feet,  and  could 
see,  as  she  looked  down  at  him,  all  the  lit- 
tle flecks  of  warm  brown  in  her  eyes  that 
on  near  view  made  them  seem  hazel.  Her 
lips  were  parted  and  quivering  slightly. 
To  Satterly  her  face  perfectly  expressed 
her  character  as  he  had  learned  to  know 
it.  Her  underlying  nature  was  as  the 
tendernesses  of  her  beauty — those  brown 
lights  of  the  eyes,  those  soft  curves  of  the 
lips — visible  only  when  studied  as  Satter- 
ly was  then  devoutly  studying  them.  She 
turned  a  little  from  his  fixed  gaze  on  her 
face,  and  looked  over  the  waters  at  the 
low  wintry  sun  hanging  red  above  the 
red  rocks.  The  movement  drew  her 
hand  softly,  as  if  unintentionally,  from 
Satterly's  grasp.  He  fell  back  with  a 
laugh. 

"Everything  you  do  is  characteristic 
of  you.  Here  you  have  let  me  sit  as  an- 
other woman  would  not  have  dared  trust 
a  man  madly  in  love  with  her,  but  you 
know  exactly  to  a  mathematical  nicety 
the  line  of  safety.  Did  you  know  that 
for  two  foolish  moments  just  now,  be- 


cause a  squirrel  in  the  tree  made  you  start, 
and  again  because  the  sunlight  shifted  on 
your  face,  I  half  believed  that  your  fin- 
gers caught  mine,  or  that  your  expression 
altered?  Was  that  why  you  drew  your 
hand  away?  No — pardon  me  —  another 
woman  would  have  done  that — you  only 
let  it  melt  from  mine." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  frankly;  "and 
you  are  thinking,  too,  that  my  horror  of 
'  scenes,1  as  you  call  them,  is  the  cause  of 
whatever  is  wrong  between  us.  No,  don't 
stop  me.  Something  is  wrong;  but  my 
real  inability  to  decide  and  end  this  final- 
ly one  way  or  the  other  has  been  due  to 
my  inexperience — " 

Satterly  laughed  outright.  "  Inexperi- 
ence !  In  what,  pray,  are  you  inexpe- 
rienced— men  or  manners  ?  Dear  one, 
don't  be  troubled  to  find  reasons.  You 
don't  love  me — that's  all — and  enough. 
Why  should  you?  Because  I  can't  forget 
you — things  stick  in  my  heart  as  in  a 
dog's — is  no  reason  that  you  should  be 
annoyed." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  willing  to  under- 
stand," she  said,  gently,  "but  you  don't 
quite  do  so  yet.  I  mean  wThat  I  say  of 
my  ignorance.  Most  women  of  my  age — 
I  am  no  longer  an  immature  girl — have 
some  experiences  to  guide  them,  but  I 
have  never  really  cared  for  any  man  in 
my  life ;  and  as  a  woman  has  to  be  a  little 
— well — susceptible  herself,  you  know,  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  playing  at  love,  I  have 
never  even  had  flirtations  to  teach  me.  I 
have  come  nearer  to  both  love  and  flirta- 
tion with  you  than  with  any  one  else." 
She  paused,  as  if  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
such  plain  speech. 

"Go  on,"  he  answered;  "this  is  just 
what  I  wanted." 

"You  see  now  why  I  asked  you  for 
these  free  months.  I  have  had  nothing 
by  which  to  gauge  myself.  Other  men 
have  loved  me.  You  know  that,  so  there 
is  no  harm  in  my  saying  so.  I  have  been 
ashamed  that  I  could  hear  them  with  not 
even  a  throb  of  answering  emotion.  With 
you  it  has  been  a  little  different.  Some- 
times I  have  thought  that  I  did  care  for 
you  because  I  hate  to  make  you  suffer,  and 
because  I  can  talk  to  you — well,  as  I  am 
talking  now.  But  neither  of  these  is 
love.  I  want  to  ask  you  an  odd  ques- 
tion. How  did  you  know  that  you  loved 
me?"  She  flushed  under  his  look  of 
amusement,  but  did  not  explain  further. 

"  How  do  I  know  I  love  you?" 
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"That  was  not  what  I  asked.  The 
tense  makes  all  the  difference.  I  said, 
How  did  you  know.  I  think  I  can  un- 
derstand diving  deeply  after  plunging", 
but  plunging  in,  it  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter." 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "it  is.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  women  got  the  im- 
pulse to  dive  into  marriage,  lacking  the 
stimulus  of  the  chase." 

Annette  looked  her  assent. 

"  You  understand  me  wonderfully  well. 
It  must  be  partly  your  artistic  tempera- 
ment that  teaches  you  how  a  woman  feels. 
You  could  never  have  sent  me  a  Japanese 
oak,  for  instance,  though  you  do  think 
me  a  worldling.  I  think  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  my  Japanese  oak,  and  how  I 
almost  married  the  man  who  gave  it  to 
me.  It  was  a  long  while  ago.  I  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a  debutante  then,  but  I 
thought  it  high  time  I  married.  The 
idea  of  never  marrying  had  not  then  oc- 
curred to  me."  She  waited  again  for  Sat- 
terly  to  speak,  but  he  was  silent,  and  she 
went  on:  "I  was  never  really  engaged 
to  the  man  I  decided  to  marry.  Some- 
thing held  me  back  from  the  final  step; 
but  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  would 
soon  come  to  that,  though  I  never  pre- 
tended to  love  him  at  all;  and  his  first 
gift  to  me,  a  young  sensitive  girl,  was — 
what  do  you  think? — a  morbid  Old  World 
plant — a  Japanese  oak  !  Did  you  ever  see 
one?" 

"  I  think  so.  They  look  like  weary,  wiz- 
ened old  men — don't  they? — and  never 
grow  larger  than  a  little  bush." 

Annette  spoke  with  suppressed  feeling. 
"  They  don't  grow  because  you  deny  them 
every  natural  condition.  You  keep  them 
in  a  pot  too  small  for  them,  with  cruelly 
little  water,  too  little  sun,  and  too  little 
air.  They  live  for  a  century,  and  cost,  I 
forget  what,  but  small  fortunes.  It  was 
a  gift  I  was  very  proud  of  for  a  day 
or  so.  Then  I  began  to  hate  it,  and  the 
man  who  thought  I  could  be  hard  enough 
to  enjoy  it.  I  was,  as  he  had  reason  to 
know,  a  rather  cold  woman,  but  not  then, 
or  now,  I  hope,  a  hard  one.  I  set  the 
poor  thing  in  a  great  pot  of  earth,  and 
put  it  in  a  south  window,  and  drowned  it 
with  water,  and  flooded  it  with  air.  Of 
course  it  died.  When  I  broke  my  en- 
gagement, if  I  can  call  the  half- agree- 
ment such  a  name,  I  said  that  I  did  so 
because  the  oak  had  been  made  a  gift  to 
me,  and  because  that  proved  an  utter  lack 


of  comprehension  of  me.  But  that  was 
not  my  whole  reason.  I  did  not  tell  him 
how  I  had  learned  to  realize  that  if  I  mar- 
ried without  love  I  should  grow,  or  rather 
stop  growing,  just  like  that  miserable 
starved  little  tree.  He  had  unconscious- 
ly given  me  an  object-lesson,  you  see,  and 
I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Worldly,  as 
you  and  he — yes,  both  of  you — think  me, 
the  ghost  of  that  oak  has  again  and  again 
stood  between  me  and  a  loveless  mar- 
riage." There  was  a  long  pause.  An- 
nette broke  the  silence,  speaking  slowly, 
as  if  feeling  her  way  to  an  understanding 
with  herself  as  well  as  with  her  listener. 
"I  am  not  a  cold  woman,  whatever  I 
seem.  If  I  were,  I  should  have  married 
long  ago.  A  marriage  of  love,  genuine, 
tender  love,  is  what  I  call  beautiful,  and 
I  will  have  nothing  less  lovely.  But  how 
is  one  to  know?  How  am  I  to  know,  for 
instance,  that  you  can  give  me  the  sun- 
shine, space,  and  free  air  of  a  love-mar- 
riage? I  know — all  this  is  hard  for  me 
to  say — that  I  shall  never  marry  any  one 
if  I  do  not  engage  myself  to  you  to-day, 
for  I  can  never  again  expect  to  meet  a 
man  whose  comradeship  I  so  enjoy  or 
with  whom  I  feel  such  freedom,  and  who 
— it  is  even  harder  to  say  than  I  thought — 
who  so  nearly  stirs  my  heart."  Satterly 
looked  up  quickly,  but  she  would  not 
meet  his  eyes.  She  had  to  steady  her 
voice  to  go  on,  and  the  words  came  more 
firmly.  "  I  confess  I  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  parting  with  you  finally;  yet, 
I  do  not,  no,  I  do  not  feel  that  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  bind  myself  more  closely 
to  you  which,  I  suppose,  would  mean  that 
I  really  loved  you.  I  don't  know  how 
better  to  test  my  heart,  and  you  don't 
help  me." 

She  ended  with  a  little  catch  in  her 
breath  and  more  emotion  than  Satterly 
had  ever  seen  her  show.  He  replied  in- 
stantly. 

"Frankly,  don't  you  think  you  are 
rather  unreasonable?  How  am  I  to  tesl 
your  heart  for  you?  As  I  understand, you 
paraphrase  the  old  agnostic's  prayer:  '0 
Love,  if  you  be  my  Love,  touch  my  heart, 
if  I  have  a  heart.'  Perhaps  you  don't 
realize  that  you  are  asking  me  to  teach 
you  exactly  what  I  have  been  vainly 
striving  and  slaving  to  make  you  learn, 
lo,  these  many  moons.  What  more  can 
I  do?  I  do  melt  my  own  tested  heart 
for  you  to  drink  as  Cleopatra  did -her 
pearl.      But    that    hasn't    taught  you, 
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my  Princess — Princess  I-Would-I-Wot- 
Not." 

Annette's  face  changed.  She  looked 
down  with  a  quick  turn  of  her  head. 

"Princess  I-Would-I-Wot-Not,"  she 
repeated  —  "I- Would- 1- Wot-Not."  She 
recited  the  title  over  and  over,  as  if  it  fas- 
cinated her.  "  Is  that  descriptive  of  me? 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  How  discontented 
and  fretful  and  peevish  the  name  sounds 
—I  would  I  wot  not!"  She  interrupted 
Satterly's  murmured  protest.  "I  don't 
mind;  it's  entirely  true.  But  don't  you 
know  that  I  would  give  the  world  to  wot 
what  I  do  want  —  to  know  my  heart  as 
others  know  theirs — as  you  do?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Satterly,  dryly,  "there's  no 
doubt  whatever  about  my  knowing.  I  am 
not  introspective  enough  to  be  a  doubter. 
I'm  simply  an  old-fashioned  lover  on  one 
knee  before  you  offering  my  simple  heart 
for  what  it  is  worth  as  frankly  and  as  per- 
petually as  an  old  -  fashioned  valentine 
picture.  I  have  known  unfortunately 
well  just  what  I  wanted — not  ever  since  I 
first  met  you — I  am  not  practised  enough 
to  pretend  I  have  always  loved  you.  I 
don't  think  I  quite  liked  you  when  we 
first  met,  did  I?" 

"No,"  said  Annette,  laughing;  "you 
thought  me  a  worldly  woman,  and  once 
deliberately  told  me  so.  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  had  to  complain  of  what  you 
call  '  shimmerettes '  with  you." 

4 '  You  never  will,  I  hope.  The  first  time 
it  ever  occurred  to  me  to  love  you  was 
when  we  were  walking  one  day  under  a 
grove  of  pine-trees  just  like  these,  and  the 
ground  was  springy  in  the  same  way  with 
the  old  and  new  shed  needles.  Do  you 
remember  that  walk?  I  don't  suppose  so, 
but  I  was  as  I  thought  making  myself 
agreeable  to  you,  and  talking  cynically  of 
what  money  could  do,  what  I  knew  my 
own  money  had  bought  me  of  the  world's 
favor,  when  you  stopped  short  and  dug 
the  point  of  your  parasol  into  the  mat  of 
pine  needles.  'Bah!  You  haven't  the 
money  that  would  buy  a  carpet  like  this!' 
you  said,  scornfully,  and  you  could  have 
knocked  me  down  with  one  of  those  same 
needles.  I  looked  at  you,  and  then  some- 
how it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  your 
beauty  for  the  first  time.  I  thought, 
'Why,  this  is  a  woman  to  love!'  But 
frankly  it  wasn't  the  first  time  I  had 
thought  that  of  a  woman,  and,  according 
to  experience,  it  seemed  to  me  an  unim- 
portant discovery.     Only  I  thought  it 


again  shortly,  and  again  in  a  segregated 
kind  of  way,  until  at  last  the  thought 
dropped  down  so  often  it  grew  as  this 
pine-needle  carpet  must  have  grown, 
slowly  but  surely  overlapping  everything 
else.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  know  I  love 
you  any  more  than  the  pine  needles  know 
what  made  them  fall,  or  why  they  keep 
on  falling." 

Satterly  was  speaking  with  apparent 
calmness,  but  as  Annette  looked  aside,  the 
excited  contraction  of  his  eyes  told  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Annette  had  been  listening 
earnestly,  now  she  leaned  her  hand  on 
the  stone  by  her,  and  with  a  restless 
gesture  rose  to  her  feet.  She  spoke 
slowly. 

"  I  have  always  dreamed  that  if  I  ever 
fell  in  love  it  would  be  so  deeply  and 
overwhelmingly  that  I  think  I  may  have 
been,  and  perhaps  I  am  now,  afraid  to 
loosen  my  hold  on  myself.  That  may 
be  the  trouble.  But  whatever  the  reason 
is,  that  hold  is  still  there,  Mr.  Satterly. 
You  have  taught  me  nothing,  and  I  am 
still  my  own.  If  I  had  to  marry  you — " 
She  turned  to  Satterly  with  a  smile  so 
sweet  and  so  frank  that  his  heart  sank  in 
his  breast — "I  believe  I  could  make  you 
fairly  happy,  and  you  me,  but  I  can  be 
sure  of  nothing  more  ideal  than  that,  and 
that  is  not  very  ideal,  is  it?  As  I  said,  if  I 
had  to  marry  you,  I  think  it  would  be  in 
all  probability  best  and  happiest  for  me; 
but  marriages  can't  be  made  in  that  way, 
and  as  it  has  to  be  deliberate,  and  as  the 
last  word  has  to  lie  with  me,  I  cannot 
take  the  responsibility  of  making  it  yes — 
it  must  be  no." 

She  paused  in  a  sudden  embarrassment, 
looking  away  from  Satterly  over  the  edge 
of  the  rocky  nest  on  the  curved  beach  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluff.  As  she  stood  she 
shivered  slightly. 

' '  It  grows  very  cold, "  she  began,  conven- 
tionally. Suddenly  she  interrupted  her- 
self, crying  out  in  another  voice,  "Look! 
look  !  our  boat !" 

Satterly  sprang  to  his  feet  beside  her. 
He  had  left  their  flat -bottomed  sharpy 
beached  on  the  sands  with  the  oars  drawn 
into  it;  now  it  was  floating  free  on  the 
water,  each  moment  drifting  further, 
and  already  some  distance  away.  The 
stealthy  tide,  rising  and  falling  softly 
and  rapidly,  had  washed  off  the  light 
shell.  They  both  stood  staring  helpless- 
ly after  it. 

"Can  we  do  nothing?"  cried  Annette, 
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aghast.  "  We  might  as  well  be  in  a  pris- 
on with  our  key  drifting  away!" 

In  answer  Satterly  flung  back  his  head 
suddenly,  looking  full  in  her  face  with 
wide-opened  eyes  that  fairly  spoke,  though 
she  failed  to  read  the  thought  behind.  An 
overwhelming  sense  of  something  trem- 
bling in  the  balance  seized  her,  but  a  mo- 
ment later  he  had  turned  from  her  as  if 
with  a  wrench  of  will-power,  and  began 
to  climb  from  the  deep  nest  to  the  rocks 
above.  His  foot  was  on  the  upper  ledge 
when  Annette,  following  him,  caught  his 
arm. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  she  cried, 
sharply.  Her  upturned  face  was  suffused 
with  color,  her  lips  were  quivering,  her 
eyes  terrified.  Satterly  had  never  seen 
her  so  beautiful  or  so  womanly. 

"  The  boat,"  he  answered,  simply,  look- 
ing down  at  her.    "  I  can  overtake  it." 

"You  must  not  try.  I  implore  you! 
These  waters  are  always  bitterly  cold. 
Now  they  are  icy.  They  will  send  out  a 
search  party  from  home  after  nightfall,  so 
we  have  only  to  wait,"  she  went  on,  reso- 
lutely, as  his  arm  seemed  to  stiffen  under 
her  grasp.  "I  am  not  afraid,  and  I  am 
woman  enough,  Mr.  Satterly,  and  proud 
enough,  to  be  indifferent." 

Satterly  broke  from  her  hold. 

"  I  am  not,"  he  said.  "  Go  to  the  back 
of  the  rock.  For  God's  sake  don't  follow 
me  with  your  eyes.  If  I  should  fail,  you 
could  do  nothing  whatever  to  help  me." 
He  drew  himself  up  and  over  the  edge. 
His  footfall  sounded  on  the  hard  stone 
fainter  and  fainter.  Annette  stood  for  a 
moment  motionless,  then  dropped  down 
into  the  hollow,  crouching  against  the 
wall,  her  face  hidden,  her  eyes  and  ears 
sealed — waiting. 

A  half-hour  later  the  low  sun,  hanging 
like  a  red  disk  over  the  water,  shone  blind- 
ingly  into  Annette's  face  as  she  sat  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  facing  Satterly,  who  was 
rowing.  She  was  utterly  silent,  and  he 
noticed  that  the  glow  in  sky,  sea,  and  air 
failed  to  warm  her  pallor.  Her  face  was 
grave,  her  manner  serious. 

tkI  am  sorry,"  said  Satterly,  apologeti- 
cally. "It  was  a  careless  trick  on  my  part. 
I  should  have  remembered  what  a  thief  the 
water  is;  but,  indeed,"  he  went  on,  laugh- 
ing, "you  need  not  take  it  so  solemnly. 
Except  for  your  sad  fright  and  a  little  wad 
of  wet  underwear  in  the  locker,  there's  no 
harm  done.  It  was  not  so  bad  as  it  looked. 
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The  tide  was  with  me,  and  the  water  was 
not  too  cold." 

Annette  dropped  her  hand  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  trailing  it  in  the  water,  and 
drew  it  out  again  blue  with  the  chill.  Her 
voice  was  shaking,  but  she  spoke  with  a 
cold  precision. 

"You  risked  your  life.  The  tide  could 
have  swept  you  out  and  the  cold  have 
cramped  you.  It  is  a  marvel  that  neither 
happened.  I  shall  never  as  long  as  I  live 
forget  those  moments  I  spent  crouching 
down  among  the  pine  needles  at  the  back 
of  that  rock.  I  was  afraid  to  see  or  hear. 
I  tried  to  bury  myself  alive." 

"I  know," said  Satterly ;  "I  had  almost 
to  shake  you  awake  when  I  came  back. 
It  was  like  a  disappointment,  wasn't  it, 
with  such  preparation  for  horrors?" 

The  recollection  of  her  terrors  and  his 
light  manner  seemed  to  double  Annette's 
annoyance. 

"What  right  had  you  to  impose  such 
an  experience  on  me?  I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  duty  to  yourself." 

Satterly  did  not  answer.  She  went  on 
restlessly. 

"I  can't  forgive  you  for  any  of  it.  I 
am  weighed  down  by  the  obligations  you 
persistently  thrust  on  me.  It  is  not  gen- 
erous." 

Then  he  looked  up,  his  brow  redden- 
ing. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  answered,  quick- 
ly. He  rowed  less  strongly,  and  the  tide 
swept  heavily  against  the  bow  of  the  boat 
until  his  face  was  in  the  sunlight,  and 
Annette  could  see  plainly  his  look  of  in- 
dignant repudiation.  "On  the  contrary, 
you  are  now  under  no  obligation  of  any 
kind.  You  are  not  Princess  I-Wot-What- 
I-Must,  as  you  might  have  been.  You  are 
still  Princess  I-Would-I- Wot-Not." 

Annette's  head  rose  proudly. 

"  You  think,  then,  that  I  did  not  mean 
it  when  I  told  you  on  the  island  I  was 
willing  to  wait  for  rescue?" 

"You  thought  you  meant  it;  but  as  I 
was  I,  and  you  you,  if  the  chance  of  escape 
had  been  one  in  a  million,  and  I  had  but 
half  a  life  to  risk,  I  ought  to  have  risked 
it." 

"Why?" 

But  Satterly  had  already  regained  his 
composure  and  his  usual  easy  good-hu- 
mor. 

"I refuse  to  answer,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"Just  now  you  stung  me  into  saying  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  should." 
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"  You  may  as  well  go  on,  as  you  have 
said  so  much.  You  think,  in  a  word, 
that  with  the  publicity,  the  hue-and-cry 
of  a  search  party  looking  for  us,  I  should 
not  have  been  exactly  in  a  position  that 
forced  me  to  marry  you,  but  where  it 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  to 
my  worldly  -  mindedness  to  do  so,  and 
so,  worldly  to  the  end,  I  would  have 
married  you  as  a  mere  escape  from  an- 
noyance." 

Satterly  showed  that  he  braced  himself 
for  what  he  saw  had  to  come.  "  It  is  what 
you  would  have  done,"  he  said,  firmly, 
"and  what  indubitably  I  should  have 
grasped  at  your  doing,  and  far  better 
have  died  than  been  party  to.  You  are 
very  angry  with  me,  I  see.  I  don't  won- 
der. I  hardly  think  it  will  mend  matters 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  worship  you  just 
as  you  are,  worldly-mindedness  and  all. 
You  are  not  worldly  at  the  core  of  your 
heart,  but  you  have — you  can't  deny  it — 
you  have  lived  and  outlived  some  things 
that  other  women  have  yet  to  fathom. 
You  know,  for  instance,  exactly  how  val- 
uable the  world's  opinion  is,  and  what  it 
means  to  run  even  a  little  counter  to  it. 
I  mean  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth  now; 
it  is  better.  When  I  saw  the  boat  drift- 
ing off,  I  remembered  that  you  had  just 
told  me  you  could  marry  me  if  you  had 
to  do  so,  and  be  fairly  happy.  I  knew — 
forgive  me — that  you  would  consent  to 
marry  me  because  of  that  accident  of  wind 
and  tide,  and  deep  down  in  my  heart  I 
knew  all  in  a  moment  that  I  should  not 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  such  a  tempta- 
tion. My  only  salvation  was  to  plunge 
in  at  once,  and  come  back  with  the  boat, 
or  never  come  back  to  you  at  all.  You 
must  see  that." 

"You  risked  your  life,  then,  to  save  me 
from  yourself?" 

Satterly  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 
"I  don't  know.  I  am  getting  out  of  my 
depth  now.  I  tell  you  I  haven't  the  kind 
of  mind  that  untangles  metaphysical  con- 
fusions. I  only  know  that  I  love  you, 
and  I  stand  now  where  I  stood  before  the 
boat  drifted  away — with  a  fair  field,  but 
no  favor  whatever." 

"  You  risked  your  life  to  save  me  from 
yourself,"  Annette  repeated.  Her  voice 
was  hard  and  mechanical.  "You  knew 
me  better  than  I  knew  myself.  Yes,  I 
would  have  married  you.  It  was  very 
nobly  done." 


Satterly  replied  by  silence  only,  which 
Annette  made  no  effort  to  break.  He  bent 
to  his  oars,  rowing  strongly,  while  the 
sun  sank  and  twilight  settled  on  the  wa- 
ters. It  was  dark  when  the  homing  boat 
with  its  two  silent  occupants  wove  its 
way  through  the  shipping  and  touched  at 
the  landing-pier.  They  could  see  the  old 
weather-worn  boat- master  standing  on 
the  floating  wharf  with  his  lantern  lit, 
peering  out  over  the  harbor,  waiting  for 
them.  He  had  heard  the  splash  of  oars, 
and  this  wTas  the  last  boat  out.  Satterly 
took  the  lantern  from  him,  crossing  the 
seats  to  the  stern  where  Annette  sat.  As 
he  lifted  the  light,  and  it  fell  full  on  her 
face,  he  paused  in  amazement,  his  hand 
extended  to  help  her.  It  was  Annette 
who  spoke  to  the  boatman,  bidding  him 
bring  her  some  wrappings  from  the  boat- 
house. 

The  man  turned  away,  and  she  rose, 
taking  the  hand  Satterly  was  still  me- 
chanically offering.  As  she  stood  beside 
him,  the  lifted  light  showed  plainly  her 
flushed  and  tear- wet  cheeks.  Her  voice 
was  soft  with  emotion,  low  with  earnest- 
ness. All  the  tenderness  of  her  beauty 
shone  on  Satterly  as  through  a  mist.  It 
was  the  same  imploring  face  that  had 
looked  up  at  him  from  the  rocky  nest. 

"I  sent  him  away  on  purpose,  because 
I  can't  let  myself  leave  this  boat  without 
speaking.  Don't  try  to  help  me.  I  ought 
to  say  it  alone.  I  know  I  am  not  worthy 
of  a  man  like  yourself — no,  don't  speak. 
But  I  have  learned  one  thing  from  you 
to-night,  and  you'll  teach  me  more.  I 
know  now  that  I  never  shall  learn  what 
love  is  except  by  loving  and  sacrificing  as 
you  do.  It  is  with  you  that  the  last  word 
lies,  but  you  must  never  again  call  me 
Princess  I-Would-I-Wot-Not,  for  now, 
though  I  don't  know,  just  what  it  means, 
just  as  you  do,  I  wot  what  I  want." 

The  old  boatman,  limping  down  the  pier 
with  the  wrappings,  broke  into  a  run  as  he 
heard  a  crash  and  saw  the  light  fall  and 
disappear  from  the  row-boat.  When  he 
reached  the  wharf,  Satterly  was  stumbling- 
ly  helping  Annette  over  the  broken  glass 
of  the  lantern  and  the  seats  of  the  boat. 
They  were  both  groping  and  laughing. 

"Lost  your  light,  sir?"  came  the  unne- 
cessary question. 

And  Satterly's  voice,  strong  and  ex- 
ultant, rang  out  from  the  darkness:  "I? 
Oh  no!    I've  only  just  found  it." 


IN  October  last  the  life  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  was  marked  by  a  great  cele- 
bration in  Princeton.  The  name  was 
then  formally  changed  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, as  more  expressive  of  the  ad- 
vanced position  the  institution  has  taken 
in  the  higher  education  and  in  the  breadth 
of  university  facilities  and  training.  The 
occasion  was  such  an  entire  departure  in 
academic  life  in  this  country,  exhibited 
so  many  novel  features,  and  put  such  an 
emphasis  upon  the  position  of  scholarship 
in  our  society,  that  it  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  it  received  from  the  passing 
reports  of  the  newspapers,  or  can  receive 
in  the  limits  of  these  pages. 

It  was  the  first  academic  celebration 
that  had  the  character  of  universality. 
It  was  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the 
brotherhood  of  learning  and  research  be- 
tween the  great  educational  institutions 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
America  has  asserted  her  place  in  this 
hierarchy  of  learning.  No  pains  were 
spared  to  give  dignity  and  universality 
to  the  event.  Invitations  in  Latin — the 
classical  elegance  of  which  was  approved 
by  the  most  scholarly  critics — were  sent 
to  all  the  British  and  Continental  univer- 
sities of  standing.  All  responded  cordial- 
ly, and  in  missive  documents  which  are 
works  of  art,  and  in  dignity  befitting  the 
foreign  recognition  of  the  rank  of  our 
great  schools.  Many  universities  sent  as 
delegates  professors  and  specialists  of  re- 
nown. There  were  delegates  from  the 
universities  of  Canada,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
England,  Holland, Germany,  and  France. 
The  delegate  from  Italy  (University  of 
Bologna)  was  prevented  by  illness,  and 
representatives  of  other  Continental 
schools  who  had  intended  to  be  present 
were  obliged  by  personal  reasons  to  fore- 
go the  journey.  Nearly  all  the  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  learned  societies  of 
America  were  invited,  and  the  most  rep- 
resentative of  them,  North,  South,  and 
West,  responded  by  delegates.  There  were 
present  a  great  assembly  of  college  presi- 
dents and  of  distinguished  professors  in 
letters,  law,  science,  and  divinity.  Never 
before  had  the  higher  educational  inter- 
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ests  of  America  been  so  fully  represented 
in  one  gathering. 

Another  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  contribution  to  knowledge.  This  truly 
university  function  was  emphasized  a,s  it 
never  before  has  been  in  a  celebration  of 
this  kind.  For  the  three  weeks  before 
the  three  public  days,  series  of  lectures 
were  given  by  foreign  specialists  on  phys- 
ics, biology,  mathematics,  and  literature. 
These  were  largely  attended  by  scholars 
and  special  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  were  lecturers,  recog- 
nized authorities  in  their  specialties,  from 
Edinburgh,  Cambridge,  the  Sorbonne, 
Leipsic,  Jena,  Berlin, Utrecht,  and  Dublin. 
These  lectures  were  not  ordinary  class- 
room discourses.  They  were  in  most  cases 
advanced  contributions  to  knowledge,  the 
result  of  years  of  study,  travel,  and  exper- 
iment, for  the  first  time  announced  and 
given  to  the  world  on  the  Princeton  plat- 
form. This  made  the  real  distinction  of 
the  occasion,  and  these  fresh  gifts  to  sci- 
ence will  be,  when  published  by  the  uni- 
versity, the  chief  monument  of  the  cele- 
bration. 

The  formal  exercises  of  the  three  days 
of  display  were  up  to  the  high  level  of  the 
occasion:  the  opening  discourse  of  Presi- 
dent Patton,  the  welcoming  address,  the 
responses  from  foreign  and  American  del- 
egates, the  oration  of  Professor  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  the  poem  of  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke.  The  conferring  of  degrees 
was  a  most  impressive  spectacle, each  class 
of  recipients  being  presented  for  the  hon- 
or by  a  university  orator.  All  the  pub- 
lic utterances  were  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
of  patriotism,  an  emphatic  recognition  of 
the  duty  of  scholarship  to  the  public  ser- 
vice and  the  public  weal, a  union  of  sturdy 
interest  in  politics  and  sound  learning, 
which  was  born  in  Princeton,  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary era,  under  the  administration 
of  President  Witherspoon.  And  the  cap- 
stone of  the  ediHce  of  learning  and  patri- 
otism was  laid  on  by  President  Cleveln  ml, 
in  a  noble  address,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  luminous  and  sound  ethical  state- 
ments of  political  morality  and  high 
statesmanship  that  has  been  made  since 
the  days  of  Washington. 
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Room  also  was  made  for  the  vent  of 
enthusiasm  and  for  popular  display.  The 
town  joined  in  the  celebration;  houses 
were  dressed  in  colors,  the  orange  and 
black  preponderating-,  and  two  triumphal 
arches  were  erected  on  the  main  street. 
For  three  days  the  village  was  given  up 
to  festivities.  Visitors  were  entertained 
by  a  series  of  private  dinners  and  lunch- 
eons, according  to  an  elaborate  plan  most 
orderly  carried  out.  Hospitality  was  un- 
bounded. On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  there  was  a  great  procession,  a  general 
illumination,  and  a  display  of  fireworks. 
There  were  nearly  three  thousand,  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  graduates  of  Prince- 
ton in  line,  by  classes,  marching  with 
bands  of  music,  banners,  torches,  and  in- 
numerable patriotic  and  comical  devices. 
The  procession  moved  in  a  roar  of  sing- 
ing, shouting,  and  cheering,  lit  up  by  col- 
ored lights  and  emphasized  by  explosions 
along  the  line.  It  was  reviewed  by  the 
President,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  a  crowd 
of  delegates  and  invited  guests  on  a  plat- 
form in  front  of  Nassau  Hall.  This  his- 
toric building  was  illuminated  by  electric 
lights.  The  lovely  campus,  clothed  in 
the  brilliant  foliage  of  October,  was 
starred  with  colored  lanterns,  making  an 
effect  which  entranced  the  foreign  spec- 
tators. Indeed,  when  the  marching  col- 
umns were  grouped  on  the  campus,  the 
crash  of  military  bands,  the  college  songs, 
the  shouting  and  cheering,  and  the  splen- 
did fireworks  made  a  scene  of  enthusiasm 
and  beauty  not  commonly  seen  twice  in 
a  lifetime. 

There  was  another  feature  which  mark- 
ed or  emphasized  a  new  departure  in 
academic  life  in  this  country.  This  was 
the  general  wearing  of  academic  costumes. 
Each  day  at  the  public  exercises  there 
was  a  procession  from  Marquand  Chapel 
across  the  campus  to  Alexander  Hall  of 
the  trustees,  faculties,  delegates,  and  in- 
vited guests.  Every  member  of  it  wore 
the  cap  and  gown,  and  the  hood  indica- 
ting the  honorary  degree  of  the  wearer 
and  the  university  from  which  he  re- 
ceived it.  The  robes  of  the  American 
colleges  were  black,  the  hoods  alone  show- 
ing brilliant  colors  ;  but  many  of  the 
gowns  of  foreign  universities  were  in 
scarlet  and  crimson,  set  off  with  velvet 
and  ermine.  The  display  was  fine  in 
color,  but  it  was  dignified.  The  flowing 
robes  expressed  something  of  the  dignity 
of  learning  and  the  honor  of  academic  life. 


II. 

Within  a  few  years  academic  costumes, 
which  are  common  abroad,  except  in  Ger- 
many, have  been  introduced  into  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  some  the  cap 
and  gown  are  worn  by  the  students.  And 
the  habit  is  becoming  general  for  the 
trustees  and  faculties  and  holders  of  hon- 
orary degrees  to  wear  these  costumes  on 
the  high  college  days.  No  one  can  deny 
that  they  add  greatly  to  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  our  college  anniversaries  and 
special  functions.  The  costumes  are  ac- 
ademic in  origin  and  not  ecclesiastic. 
The  wearing  of  them,  so  lately  taken  up 
by  us,  is  likely  to  spread  rapidly,  for  we 
are  prone  to  go  to  extremes  in  such  mat- 
ters. The  danger  is  that  they  will  run 
into  meaningless  display,  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  historic  origins.  There  should 
be  a  general  understanding  among  uni- 
versities, so  that  certain  cuts  and  certain 
colors  should  mean  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  definite  honors  and  degrees. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  academic 
dress  is  not  democratic,  that  it  tends  to 
foster  a  professional  aristocracy.  I  do 
not  think  so.  The  aristocracy  of  learn- 
ing, if  there  be  such  a  thing,  is  a  real 
democracy,  and  not  less  so  because  it  has 
some  dignity.  Ignorance  and  disregard 
of  decent  conventionalities  are  not  of  the 
essence  of  real  democracy.  The  aristoc- 
racy of  education  is  open  to  the  poorest 
student  in  the  land.  Commonly  his  re- 
ward, if  he  is  devoted  to  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  good  of  his  fellows,  is  not 
wealth.  Why  refuse  to  give  a  certain 
dignity  to  his  unselfish  career?  Besides, 
the  scholarly  class  is  always  democratic 
in  its  tendencies ;  it  is  in  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  world  that  liberalizing 
ideas  have  been  born  ;  it  is  from  them 
that  progressive  educators  have  gone 
forth.  The  student  class  is  apt  in  all 
countries  to  be  revolutionary. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  We 
need  in  this  country,  just  because  of  our 
democratic  proclivities,  the  lessons  of  or- 
der, discipline,  system,  and  respect  for 
position  and  authority.  Uniform, as  a  sym- 
bol both  of  authority  and  service,  is  a  good 
thing  in  this  country.  It  is  needless  to 
say  this  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the  police, 
or,  to  take  a  recent  example,  the  street- 
cleaning  brigades  of  New  York,  or  the 
railway  employes.  Uniforms  add  dignity 
to  all  these  services,  and  also  security  to 
the  public.    It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
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that  all  our  judges  and  judicial  authori- 
ties do  not  wear  robes  of  office.  That 
costume  alone  would  teach  us  a  certain 
respect  for  law  and  authority.  Perhaps 
we  should  have  more  dignified  court- 
rooms and  more  orderly  procedure  if  the 
lawyers  all  wore  gowns. 

It  cannot  hurt  a  democracy  to  have  re- 
spect for  authority  and  respect  for  learn- 
ing, and  as  we  are  in  this  country  con- 
fessedly very  much  influenced  by  clothes, 
why  should  they  not  mark  positions  of 
responsibility  and  mental  attainments,  on 
proper  occasions,  as  well  as  wealth  in- 
herited or  acquired?  And  there  is  one 
comfort  in  academic  fashions,  that  they 
cannot  change  with  the  whims  of  tailors 
and  modistes. 

III. 

The  evils  of  the  Drink  Habit  are  so  evi- 
dent, the  crude  legislative  attempts  to  les- 
sen them  have  been  so  nearly  abortive, 
and  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  one-ideaed 
enthusiasts  have  been  so  inadequate  to 
meet  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  the  time 
seems  to  have  come  for  a  common-sense 
people  to  take  up  the  matter  in  a  broad 
and  scientific  spirit.  What  are  the  real 
evils,  what  are  the  inducing  causes,  and 
how,  considering  what  human  nature  is, 
can  they  be  lessened  or  mitigated?  Here 
is  a  problem  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
most  accomplished  statesman,  the  most 
enthusiastic  student  of  humanity,  the 
best  educated  specialist  in  any  field  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  and  comfort  of  life. 
This  Habit  touches  every  interest  in  our 
civilization — family  life,  taxation  and  our 
economic  condition,  and  politics.  How 
can  intelligent  public  opinion  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  problem?  No  doubt 
there  is  a  more  wholesome  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  temperance  than  existed  fifty 
or  even  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  matter 
has  never  been  put  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
There  is  need  of  exact  information  that 
shall  commend  itself  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  people  and  be  serviceable  for 
practical  effort. 

In  order  to  study  this  subject  thorough- 
ly, impartially,  and  scientifically,  there 
was  organized  in  New  York  about  three 
years  ago  14  The  Committee  of  Fifty  for 
the  investigation  of  the  Drink  Problem." 
The  committee  geographically  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  largely  made  up  of  residents  of  East- 
ern States  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 


having  members  who  can  be  active  and 
conveniently  attend  the  meetings.  Those 
who  live  at  a  distance  occasionally  attend 
the  meetings,  and  are  kept  informed  of 
the  investigations  proposed  and  of  their 
progress.  In  its  composition  the  com- 
mittee represents  most  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations, many  of  the  universities  and 
schools  of  technical  learning,  active  busi- 
ness men,  and  specialists  in  many  depart- 
ments, as  in  chemistry,  physiology,  hy- 
giene, statistics  relating  to  our  economic 
life,  and  psychology.  It  was  from  the 
first  understood  that  the  prime  business 
of  the  committee  was  not  the  expression 
of  opinions  or  the  advocacy  of  one  theory 
or  another,  but  strictly  the  investigation 
of  facts  without  reference  to  conclusions 
to  which  they  might  lead ;  that  is,  if  pos- 
sible to  get  at  the  truth  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  a 
guide  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
and  to  possible  legislation.  It  is  believed 
that  the  men  composing  the  committee  are 
of  such  standing  in  the  community  as  to 
be  a  guarantee  that  the  investigations  are 
impartially  conducted,  and  that  any  pub- 
lication of  results  they  may  authorize  will 
be  accepted  as  genuine.  In  short,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  committee  is  to  present  a  mass 
of  facts  to  the  American  people,  that  they 
may  understand  the  problem  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  attack  it  in  a  sober,  practi- 
cal, and  scientific  manner. 

It  was  recognized  at  the  beginning  that 
this  investigation  was  serious,  that  it  cov- 
ered a  very  wide  field,  and  that  progress 
in  it  must  be  slow  and  expensive.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  raising  the  money 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work,  in  which 
the  aid  of  persons  interested  in  this  vital 
question  was  and  is  solicited.  The  com- 
mittee divided  itself  into  several  groups 
in  order  to  pursue  systematically  the  sev- 
eral lines  of  investigation  open  to  it.  The 
main  groups,  aside  from  that  on  finance 
and  ways  and  means,  are  the  Physiologi- 
cal and  Pathological,  the  Legislative,  the 
Economic,  and  the  Ethical,  with  the  ne- 
cessary sub-divisions.  Each  group  upon 
presentation  of  its  proposed  line  and 
scope  of  investigation  was  authorized  to 
employ  experts  outside  the  committee, 
and  was  voted  money  to  pay  them.  The 
expert  work  involves  laboratory- work, 
protracted  experiments,  the  collection  of 
statistics  from  scattered  fields,  and  travel 
and  trained  observation.  It  is  work  thai 
requires  knowledge,  experience,  and  ab- 
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sorbs  the  time  of  the  expert,  and  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  adequate  compen- 
sation. In  connection  with  the  whole 
subject  a  bibliography  is  forming  which 
wTill  be  of  great  use  to  scientific  students. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  committee,  and  its  claims 
upon  public  sympathy  and  confidence,  I 
will  refer  to  the  lines  of  investigation  in 
progress  in  the  several  groups. 

The  Physiological  group  has  taken  up 
alcohol,  its  nature,  and  exact  office  in  the 
general  economy.  This  was  a  study  great- 
ly needing  to  be  made  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  for  its  direct  practical  bearing 
on  our  problem.  With  this  have  gone 
along,  under  several  experts,  experiments 
as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  ani- 
mal organism,  physically  and  morally. 
These  developments  are  exceedingly  nov- 
el, curious,  and  interesting.  Other  lines 
of  this  group  are  statistics  as  to  the  use 
and  the  effect  of  alcohol  among  brain- 
workers;  the  relation  of  alcoholism  to 
diseases  observed  in  patients  in  the  large 
general  hospitals;  the  relation  of  alcohol- 
ism to  insanity;  and  a  careful  investiga- 
tion in  regard  to  the  metabolism  of  alco- 
hol and  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  living  hu- 
man body  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
to  what  extent  alcohol  is  consumed  in  the 
human  body,  thereby  acting  as  a  force- 
producer  and  a  food. 

The  Legislative  group  has  undertaken 
to  study  the  effect  of  various  methods 
of  temperance  reform  as  exhibited  in 
the  legislation  of  several  States.  Eight 
States  having  typical  systems  have  been 
carefully  studied,  as  to  whether  the  laws 
have  or  have  not  lessened  the  drinking 
habit  and  the  quantity  of  intoxicating 
liquor  consumed,  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  been  enforced,  and  the  moral  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  these  systems 
upon  the  communities.  These  systems 
are  prohibition,  local  option,  high  license, 
general  license,  the  dispensary  law,  taxa- 
tion, and  modifications  of  these.  This  re- 
port should  be  a  valuable  guide  to  future 
legislation. 

The  Economic  group  covers  a  very 
wide  field.  It  seeks  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. It  is  here,  as  well  as  in  the  subject  of 
legislation,  that  the  Drink  Habit  enters 
into  politics,  and  it  cannot  be  intelligent- 
ly dealt  with  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
invested  interests  that  may  oppose  not 


only  radical  reform,  but  even  moderate 
restraints  m  favor  of  temperate  habits. 
It  will  ascertain  the  revenue  derived  by 
taxation  from  the  liquor  traffic.  Here 
the  interest  of  the  State  seems  to  be  op- 
posed to  curtailing  the  use  of  liquor,  on 
financial  grounds.  In  most  civilized  coun- 
tries it  is  a  main  source  of  revenue.  It 
will  consider  the  liquor  problem  in  rela- 
tion to  industries,  that  is  to  say,  how  far 
the  use  of  liquor  affects  or  is  affected  by 
various  industrial  conditions,  night  work, 
over  work,  etc.  The  relation  of  the  liquor 
problem  to  poverty  is  another  very  broad 
subject.  The  relation  of  the  liquor  prob- 
lem to  crime  is  receiving  as  careful  con- 
sideration. Another  most  interesting 
line  of  study  is  its  relation  to  comforts, 
luxury,  pleasure,  to  sanitary  conditions, 
and  to  the  habits  of  the  different  nation- 
alities of  the  United  States.  This  last  is 
specially  studied  in  cities  and  in  States 
where  there  is  a  marked  preponderance 
of  one  nationality.  What  is  the  race  or 
the  climatic  predisposition,  or  aversion,  to 
this  habit,  in  moderation  or  in  excess? 
Another  investigation  only  just  entered 
on,  and  which  may  be  fruitful  in  results,  is 
the  relation  of  the  liquor  problem  to  the 
Negroes  and  the  North  American  Indians. 

An  important  subject, involving  the  co- 
operation of  the  economic  and  the  phys- 
iological groups,  is  that  of  the  teaching  of 
total  abstinence  in  the  public  schools  to 
children  in  all  grades,  by  means  of  text- 
books on  physiology  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Ethical  group,  while  withholding 
its  work  until  the  accumulation  of  a  mass 
of  facts  whose  relations  can  be  studied, 
has  nevertheless  undertaken  to  set  forth 
what  may  be  called  certain  "ethical 
facts"  in  relation  to  the  subject,  psycho- 
logical relations,  the  habits  of  some  com- 
munities, and  such  subjects  as  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  home  itself  in  regard 
to  temperance,  provided  by  church  or 
other  publication  societies. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  committee, 
or  any  other  organization, or  any  national 
power,  can  suddenly  or  radically  change 
the  habits  of  the  world.  But  wise  and 
practical  efforts  can  mitigate  almost  any 
evil  under  the  sun,  can  produce  a  public 
opinion  that  operates  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  first  requisite  in  any  social 
problem  is  to  throw  light  upon  it,  and  this 
is  the  humble  office  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifty. 
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IV. 

As  I  was  reflecting",  several  mornings 
ago,  upon  what  sort  of  a  year  this  1897  is 
likely  to  be  for  the  dwelling  together  of 
people  on  this  earth  in  amity  (informa- 
tion on  which  the  readers  of  the  Study 
have  a  right  to  expect),  my  attention  was 
absorbed  by  a  pair  of  red  squirrels, 
who  were  disporting  on  the  trunks  of  two 
gigantic  chestnut-trees,  with  an  evident 
electric  enjoyment  of  the  clear  frosty 
morning.  If  it  is  true  that  soul  is  only 
one  form  of  electricity,  these  frisky  crea- 
tures seemed  well  charged  with  the  means 
of  enjoying  what  is  called  animal  life. 
Each  squirrel  had  a  tree  to  himself,  and 
I  fancied  they  were  playing  a  sort  of 
game,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  ascending  and  descending,  and 
creating  surprise  by  sudden  appearances 
round  the  tree  in  unexpected  altitudes. 
I  may  have  been  mistaken.  It  may  not 
have  been  a  childish  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  and  bopeep  at  all,  but  a  real  social 
function,  a  morning  call  or  other  visiting 
ceremony,  with  the  common  chatter  and 
more  or  less  interesting  intercourse.  Or 
they  may  have  been  engaged  in  some  busi- 
ness transaction  in  connection  with  the 
grocery  and  provision  trade. 

The  trees  are  so  near  my  upper  win- 
dows that  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  company 
of  the  squirrels,  and  presently  they  evi- 
dently saw  me  as  plainly  as  I  saw  them, 
and  they  paused  from  time  to  time  to  ob- 
serve me.  No  doubt  the  movements  I 
was  making  with  the  pen  seemed  to  them 
as  silly  and  unimportant  as  the  whisking 
of  their  tails  seemed  to  me.  Probably 
both  our  impressions  were  correct.  They 
looked  at  me  with  curiosity,  a  wild  and 
furtive  curiosity,  but  with  no  trace  of 
alarm  or  apprehension.  These  are  not 
domesticated  squirrels,  they  are  not  even 
tame.  They  live  a  perfectly  free,  wild, 
natural  life,  like  hundreds  of  their  com- 
panions around  here.  They  are  not  tame, 
and  they  are  not  hunted.  There  is  no 
sentimental  intercourse  between  them 
and  us,  I  might  almost  say  no  communi- 
cation, but  we  dwell  together  in  entire 
amity,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence 
established  that  we  will  not  encroach 
upon  each  other's  independence.  We 
like  to  see  them  sporting  about  in  the 
trees — they  give  us  a  kind  of  pleasure 
that  is  never  communicated  by  a  bushy- 
tailed  animal  pitifully  racing  on  a  tread- 
mill cage  —  and  no  doubt  they  enjoy  a 


residence  near  civilized  and  not  blood- 
thirsty carnivorous  beings.  They  make 
their  own  living,  and  the  little  fellows 
are  more  provident  than  most  working- 
folk  in  laying  up  something  against  dull 
times.  Their  success  in  this  in  this  local- 
ity is  the  more  to  be  commended  because 
they  have  as  competitors  a  lot  of  boys 
who  swarm  under  the  trees  in  the  nut 
season  from  daylight  to  dark,  merely  to 
gratify  a  predatory  instinct  and  a  mo- 
mentary appetite,  and  with  none  of  the 
provident  industry  of  the  squirrel.  How- 
ever, the  supply  seems  to  be  ample,  and 
the  squirrels  probably  lay  by  enough  for 
the  winter.  I  hope  at  least  that  their 
economy  is  not  yet  overmatched  by  the 
boys'  destructiveness.  I  should  hate  to 
be  compelled  to  buy  nuts  to  feed  the 
squirrels,  on  account  of  the  bad  effect  on 
the  squirrels,  for  charity  would  no  doubt 
reduce  them  to  the  human  level. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the 
deep  question  whether  the  taming  of  a 
wild  animal  does  not  deprive  him  of  his 
most  essentially  interesting  and  noble 
qualities,  reduce  him  to  a  degrading 
slavery  and  servility.  He  is  apt  to  ac- 
quire the  vices  of  humanity.  We  can 
hardly  avoid  a  kind  of  contempt — a  sort 
of  pity  at  least  —  for  anything  that  is 
"tamed."  We  ourselves  revolt  at  the 
notion  of  subjection.  I  fancy  the  lion  is 
not  a  noble  beast,  is  rather  a  mean  beast, 
but  we  respect  him  more  in  the  desert 
than  in  a  menagerie,  where  he  has  been 
so  cowed  as  to  lick  his  keeper's  hand. 

I  am  more  interested  in  the  problem 
whether  the  untamed  animals  and  man, 
who  has  dropped  some  of  his  barbarous 
propensities,  though  he  still  likes  to  kill 
for  the  sake  of  killing,  and  is  more  prone 
to  fight  than  the  beasts  of  the  forests, 
cannot  arrange  to  live  together  in  amity, 
and  so  have  a  kind  of  "  kingdom  come" 
that  is  fabled  to  have  existed  in  paradisic 
times.  I  mean  that  they  should  live  to- 
gether without  mistrust,  fear,  or  cruel- 
ty. The  experiment  has  never  been  fair- 
ly tried  in  historic  times,  though  some 
saints  have  been  said  to  have  lived  in 
peaceful  relations  with  birds,  fishes,  mi- 
nor animals  not  carnivorous,  and  even 
with  what  are  called  beasts  of  prey.  But 
men  have  always  been  the  beasts  of  prey. 
They  have  always  tried  to  exterminate 
the  animals.  They  have  spread  suspi- 
cion and  terror  throughout  the  world. 
Hardly  an  animal,  the  loveliest  and  most 
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innocent,  feels  safe  so  long1  as  a  man  is  in 
sight.  He  has  made  himself  everywhere 
a  "holy  terror."  If  lie  cannot  kill  ani- 
mals, he  thinks  it  manly,  and  what  he 
calls  patriotic,  to  make  war  on  his  own 
kind.  But  in  this  grove  of  forest  trees 
we  get  on  beautifully  together — we  and 
the  squirrels.  There  is  no  cruelty  or 
persecution  on  the  one  side,  no  wish  to 
tame  or  subjugate,  and  consequently  no 
fear  on  the  other  side.  I  fancy  that  if 
the  squirrels  were  really  tamed  the  charm 
would  be  gone. 

The  experiment  of  living  together  with- 
out cruelty  or  servility  is  being,  tried  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park  on  a  large  scale. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  hunt  or  kill  the 
wild  denizens  of  the  Park.  Will  the 
animals,  especially  the  elk,  the  deer,  the 


antelope,  in  time  lose  their  fear  of  man 
without  losing  their  attractive  wildness 
and  shyness  and  native  grace,  and  become 
a  civilizing  influence  upon  the  visitors  to 
this  national  play-ground?  The  bear,  I 
fear,  is  in  the  way  to  become  a  beggar, 
an  object  of  charity,  and  to  slump  into  a 
mere  mess  of  domesticity.  If  he  does, 
his  charm  will  disappear,  and  he  will  be 
no  more  an  ornament  to  the  scenery,  or  a 
wholesome  example  to  man  of  self-re- 
specting wildness,  than  a  hog. 

If  the  Yellowstone  Park  experiment 
succeeds,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  men 
and  free  animals  can  live  together  in 
peace,  we  can  then  turn  our  attention  to 
the  experiment  of  inducing  the  races  of 
men  to  dwell  together  or  apart  in  some- 
thing like  amity. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  December  11,  1896.— It 
was  announced  at  the  Department  of  State  in 
Washington,  November  11,  that  the  basis  of  an  ar- 
bitration treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  question  had  been  agreed 
upon,  each  nation  to  name  two  commissioners,  and 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  these  commissioners  to 
agree  upon  a  fifth  for  chairman,  King  Oscar  II.  of 
Sweden  was  designated  to  appoint  a  presiding  officer. 
The  Venezuelan  cabinet  ratified  the  agreement. 
The  Boundary  Commission  suspended  its  work. 

The  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress 
began  at  Washington  December  7.  President 
Cleveland's  message  announced  the  approaching 
settlement  of  the  Venezuelan  controversy  and  a 
gratifying  advance  toward  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  proposed  improvements 
in  the  consular  service,  recommended  a  revision  of 
postage  rates  for  second-class  mail  matter,  and  re- 
ported progress  in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  It  tendered  to 
Spain  and  Cuba  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
in  arranging  a  peace  based  on  the  autonomy  of  Cuba, 
and  referred  to  the  prospect  of  European  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey.  The  deficit 
in  the  National  Treasury  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$25,203,245  70.  The  retirement  of  greenbacks 
and  Treasury  notes  was  urged. 

The  appointment  by  the  Pope  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  Conaty  to  succeed  Bishop  John  J.  Keane  as  rector 
of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington  was  an- 
nounced November  20. 

The  war  in  Cuba  continued.  The  death  on  the 
battle-field  of  the  insurgent  leader  General  Antonio 
Maceo  was  announced  December  8. 

Ex  -  Queen  Liliuokalani  was  pardoned  by  the 


Hawaiian  government,  and  upon  her  release  from 
custody  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  December  10. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  caused 
great  misery.  Bread  riots  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  the  wheat  crop  in  parts  of  India. 

The  Due  d'Orleans  was  married  at  Vienna,  No- 
vember 5,  to  the  Archduchess  Marie  Dorothee  Ame- 
lie  of  Austria. 

The  steamer  Salter  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
line,  from  Bremen  to  Buenos  Ayres,  foundered  on 
the  Corunna  Corrubeda  Shoals,  off  Villagarcia,  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  December  8.  All  on  board,  281 
persons,  were  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

October  27. — At  Paris,  Paul  Armand  Challemel- 
Lacour,  statesman  and  orator,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

November  6. — In  the  Tyrol,  William  Nicholas, 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg. 

November  11. — Joseph  James  Cheeseman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

November  20. — At  Paris,  Noel  Parfait,  politician 
and  writer,  aged  eighty-two  years. — At  Wernige- 
rode,  Germany,  Otto,  Count  of  Stolberg-Wernige- 
rode,  statesman  and  theologian. 

November  21. — At  London,  Benjamin  Ward  Rich- 
ardson, physician  and  writer,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

November  26. — At  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  the  astronomer,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 

November  27. — At  London,  Mathilde  Blind,  the 
writer,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

November  30. — At  Philadelphia,  John  Scott,  ex- 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  aged  seventy -four 
years. 

December  8.  —  At  Lossewitz,  Germany,  Ernest 
Engle,  the  statistician,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
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JANE. 
A  DOMESTIC  EPISODE. 
BY  JOHN  KENDBJCK  BANGS. 


SHE  was  quite  the  reverse  of  beautiful  — 
to  some  she  was  positively  unpleasant  to 
look  upon  —  but  that  made  no  difference  to 
Mrs.  Thaddeus  Perkins,  who,  after  long  experi- 
ence with  domestics,  had  come  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  a  servant  by  her  performance  rather 
than  by  her  appearance.  The  girl — if  girl  she 
was,  for  she  might  have  been  thirty  or  sixty, 
so  far  as  any  one  could  judge  from  a  merely 
superficial  glance  at  her  face  and  figure — was 
neat  of  aspect,  and,  what  was  more,  she  had 
come  well  recommended,  She  bore  upon  her 
face  every  evidence  of  respectability  and 
character,  as  well  as  one  or  two  lines  which 
might  have  indicated  years  or  toothache  —  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  which.  On  certain 
days,  when  the  weather  was  very  warm  and 
she  had  much  to  do,  the  impression  was  that 
the  lines  meant  years,  and  many  of  them,  ac- 
centuated as  they  were  by  her  pallor,  the  white- 
ness of  her  face  making  the  lines  seem  almost 
black  in  their  intensity.  When  she  smiled, 
however,  which  she  rarely  did — she  was  sol- 
emn enough  to  have  been  a  butler— one  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  hours  of  pain  from 
a  wicked  tooth.  At  any  rate,  she  was  eugaged 
as  waitress,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  Perkins  household. 

"I  fancy  we've  at  last  got  a  real  treasure," 
said  Mrs.  Perkins.  "  There's  no  nonsense  about 
Jane — I  think."  The  last  two  words  were 
added  apologetically. 

"Where  did  you  get  her?"  asked  Thaddeus. 
"At  an  Imbecility  Office?" 

"I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean  —  an 
Imbecility  Office?" 

"  Only  my  pet,  private,  and  particular  name 
for  it,  my  dear.  You  would  speak  of  it  as  an 
Intelligence  Office,  no  doubt,"  was  the  reply. 
"  My  observation  of  the  fruit  of  Intelligence 
Offices  has  convinced  me  that  they  deal  in 
Imbecility." 

"  Not  quite,"  laughed  Mrs.  Perkins.  "They 
look  after  Domestic  Vacancies." 

"  Well  they  do  it  with  a  vengeance,"  said  he. 
••  We've  had  more  vacancies  in  this  house  to 
d<>  our  cooking  and  our  laundering  and  our 
house-work  generally  than  two  able-bodied 
men  could  shake  sticks  at.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  domestic  servant  of  to-day  is  fonder 
of  preoccupation  than  of  occupation. i} 

"Jane  I  think  is  different  from  the  general 
run,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins.  "As  I  said,  she  has 
no  nonsense  about  her." 

"Is  she — ah — an  ornament  to  the  scene — 
pretty,  and  all  that  ?"  asked  Perkins. 
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"  Quite  the  reverse,"  replied  the  little  house- 
keeper.   "  She  is  as  plain  as  a — as  a — " 

"Say  hedge  fence  and  be  done  with  it," 
said  Perkins.  "I'm  glad  of  it.  What's  the 
use  of  providing  a  good  dinner  for  your  friends 
if  they  are  going  to  spend  all  their  time  look- 
ing at  the  waitress?  When  I  give  a  dinner  it 
makes  me  rather  tired  to  have  the  men  after- 
wards speak  of  the  waitress  rather  than  of  the 
pure*e  or  t  he  birds.  If  any  domestic  is  to  domi- 
nate the  repast  at  all,  it  should  be  the  cook." 

"  Service  counts  for  a  great  deal,  though, 
Ted,"  suggested  Mrs.  Perkins. 

"True,"  replied  Thaddeus:  "but,  on  the 
whole,  when  I  am  starving,  give  me  a  iilet 
bearnaise  served  by  a  sailor  rather  than  an 
empty  plate  brought  in  in  style  by  a  butler  of 
illustrious  lineage  and  impressive  manner." 
Then  he  added  :  "  I  hope  she  isn't  too  homely, 
Bess — not  a  '  clock-stopper,'  as  the  saying  is  ? 
You  don't  want  people's  appetites  taken  away 
when  you've  worked  for  hours  on  a  menu  cal- 
culated to  tickle  the  palates  of  your  guests. 
Would  her  homeliness  —  ah — efface  itself,  for 
instance,  in  the  presence  of  a  culinary  crea- 
tion ;  or  is  it  likely  to  overshadow  eveiything 
with  its  ineffaceable  completeness?" 

"I  think  she'll  do,"  returned  Mrs.  Perkins; 
"especially  with  your  friends,  who,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  one  and  all  insist  upon  finishing  a 
'creation,'  as  you  call  it,  even  if  lightning 
should  strike  the  house." 

"From  that  point  of  view,"  said  he,  "I'm 
confident  that  Jane  will  do." 

So  Jane  came,  and  for  a  year,  strange  to  re- 
late, was  all  that  her  references  claimed  for 
her.  She  was  neat,  clean,  and  capable.  She 
was  sober  and  industrious.  The  wine  had 
never  been  better  served;  the  dinner  had 
rarely  come  to  the  table  so  hot.  Had  she 
been  a  butler  of  the  first  magnitude  she  could 
not  so  have  discouraged  the  idea  of  acquaint- 
ance ;  her  attraction,  if  anything,  was  :i  com- 
bination of  her  self-effacement  and  her  ugli- 
ness. The  latter  might  have  I  teen  noticed  as 
she  entered  the  dining-room;  it  was  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  unconsciously  observed  ease  with 
which  she  went  through  her  work. 

"She's  fine,"  said  Perkins,  after  :t  dinner  of 
twelve  covers  served  by  Jane  with  a  pantry 
assistant.  "I've  always  had  a  sneaking  no- 
tion that  nothing  short  of  a,  butler  could  satis- 
fy me,  but  now  I  think  ot  herwise.  Jane  is  per- 
fection, and  there  is  nothing  paralyzing  about 
her,  as  there  is  about  most  of  these  reduced 
swells  who  wait  on  tables  nowadays." 
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In  August  the  family  departed  for  i  he  moun- 
tains, and  the  house  was  Lefl  in  charge  of  Jane 
and  the  cook,  and  right  faithfully  did  they  ful- 
fil the  requirements  of  their  stewardship.  The 
return  in  Septemher  found  the  house  cleaned 
from  top  to  hot  torn.  The  hard-wood  floors  and 
stairs  shone  as  they  bad  rarely  shone  before, 
and  as  only  an  unlimited  application  of  what 
is  vulgarly  termed  "(dhow  grease " could  make 
them  shine.  The  linen  was  immaculate.  Ire- 
land is  not  freer  from  snakes  than  was  the 
house  of  Perkins  from  cobwebs,  and  no  speck 
of  dust  except  those  on  the  travellers  was  visi- 
ble. It  was  evident  that  even  in  the  absence 
of  the  family  Jane  was  ti  ne  to  her  ideals,  and 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Perkins  was  glad.  Further- 
more, Jane  had  acquired  a  full  third  set  of 
teeth,  which  seemed  to  take  some  of" the  lines 
from  her  face,  and,  as  Perkins  observed,  added 
materially  to  the  general  effect  of  the  sur- 
roundings, although  they  were  distressingly 
new.  But,  alas!  they  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Jane  ceased  to  wait  upon  the 
table  with  that  solemnity  which  is  essential 
to  the  manner  of  a  "  treasure";  she  smiled  oc- 


casionally, and  where  hitherto  she  had  treated 
the  conversation  at  the  table  with  stolid  in- 
difference, a  witticism  would  invariably  now 
bring  the  new  teeth  into  view. 

"  Alas  !"  cried  Thaddeus,  "  our  bntleress  has 
evoluted  backwards.  She  grins  like  an  ordi- 
nary waitress." 

It  Avas  too  true.  The  possession  of  brill- 
iantly white  teeth  seemed  to  have  brought 
with  it  a  desire  to  show  them,  which  was 
destructive  of  that  dignity  with  which  Jane 
had  previously  been  hedged  about,  and  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  less  desirable  atmosphere  of  pos- 
sible familiarity,  which  might  grow  upon  very 
slight  provocation  into  intimacy,  not  to  men- 
tion a  nearer  approach  to  social  equality. 

"  I  don't  suppose  we  can  blame  her  exactly," 
said  Perkins,  when  discussing  one  or  two  of 
Jane's  lapses  from  her  old-time  standard.  "  I 
haven't  a  doubt  that  if  I'd  gone  for  years  with- 
out teeth,  I'd  become  a  regular  Cheshire  cat 
with  a  new,  complete  edition  de  luxe  of  white 
china  molars.  Still,  I  wish  she'd  paid  more 
attention  to  the  dinner  and  less  to  Mr.  Bar- 
low's conversation  last  night.     She  stood  a 
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whole  minute,  with  the  salad-bowl  in  her 
hand,  waiting  for  him  to  reach  the  point  of 
his  story  about  the  plumber  who  put  a  gas- 
pipe  through  Shakespeare's  tenor-  in  West- 
minster Abbej*,  and  when  he  finished  and  she 
smiled  you'd  have  thought  a  dozen  grave- 
stones to  the  deceased's  memory  had  been 
conjured  up  before  us." 

"  It's  a  small  fault,  Thaddeus,"  returned  Mrs. 
Perkins,  "but  I'll  speak  to  her  about  it." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Perkins.  "  Let  it  go. 
She  means  well,  and  when  we  got  her  we  didn't 
suspect  she'd  turn  our  such  a  jewel.  She's 
merely  approaching  her  norm,  that  is  all.  We 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  have  had  such  perfec- 
tion for  one  year.  It's  too  bad  it  couldn't  con- 
tinue ;  but  what  perfection  does?" 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  said,  and  Jane  smiled 
on,  yet  waited  most  acceptably,  and  kept  all 
things  decently  and  in  order — for  a  little  while. 
Along  about  Christmas- time  a  further  deca- 
dence and  additional  Haw  in  the  jewel  was  dis- 
covered, and  it  was  Perkins  himself  who  discov- 
ered it.  It  happened  one  day  while  he  was  at 
work  alone  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Perkins  having 
gone  out  shopping,  a  friend  from  Boston  ap- 
peared— a  friend  interested  in  bric-a-brac  and 
china  generally.  Thaddeus,  to  whom  a  lunch- 
eon in  solitary  grandeur  was  little  short  of 
abomination,  invited  his  Boston  friend  to  stay 
and  share  pot-luck  with  him,  knowing,  hypo- 
crite that  he  was,  that  pot-luck  did  not  mean 
pot-luck  at  all,  but  a  course  luncheon  which 
many  men  would  have  found  all-sufficient  at 
dinner.  The  Boston  friend  accepted,  and  the 
luncheon  was  served  by  Jane.  In  the  course 
of  the  repast  the  visitor  observed, 

"Pretty  good  china  you  have,  Perkins." 

"Yes,"  returned  Thaddeus,  "pretty  good; 
I've  always  had  a  penchant  for  china.  My 
mother-in-law  thinks  I'm  extravagant,  and 
sometimes  I  think  she's  right.  You  never  saw 
my  Capodimonte  coffees,  did  you  V 

"No,"  replied  the  Bostonian,  "I  never  did. 
Whcre'd  you  get  'em  F 

"London,"  replied  Perkins.  "Last  time  I 
was  over.  You  must  see  them,  by  all  means. 
Ah — Jane,  hand  Mr.  Bunkerill  one  of  the  Capo- 
dimonte coffees." 

"  Wan  o'  the  what,  son-  V  asked  the  treasure. 

Thaddeus  blushed.  To  have  his  jewel  go 
back  on  him  at  such  a  crisis  was  excessively 
annoying.  "One  of  those  gold  after-dinner 
coffee-cups— one  of  the  little  ones — with  the 
flowery  raised  figures,"  he  said,  sharply. 

"Oh!"  said  Jane.  "Wan  o'  thim  with 
somebody  else's  initial  on  the  bottom?" 

"Yes," said  Thaddeus,  fuming  inwardly. 

"Quite  a  connoisseur,  that  woman,"  laughed 
the  visitor,  as  Jane  went  after  the  dinner  cup. 
"She's  observed  the  china  mark.  She  knows 
N  doesn't  stand  for  Perkins." 

Thaddeus  laughed  weakly.  "  She  probably 
thinks  we  got  them  second  hand,"  he  said. 

"  Very  likely  you  did,"  retorted  the  Bosto- 
nian, and  Jane  returned  with  the  desired  cup. 
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"  An  admirable  specimen,"  continued  the  con- 
noisseur, and  then  turning  the  cup  bottom  up- 
wards, in  search  of  the  mark,  he  disclosed,  to 
his  own  and  Thaddens's  astonished  gaze,  no 
less  an  object  than  the  remains  of  a  mashed 
green  pea,  a  reminiscence  of  the  last  Perkins 
dinner,  and  conclusive  evidence  that  at  times 
Jane  was  not  as  careful  in  the  washing  of  her 
china  as  she  might  have  been. 

It  would  be  futile  and  useless  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  emotions  of  Thaddeus. 
I  fancy  a  large  enough  number  of  us  have  been 
through  similar  experiences  to  comprehend  the 
man's  mortification  and  his  inward  wrath.  It 
was  too  great  to  find  suitable  expression  at  the 
moment.  Nothing  short  of  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  the  cup  and  the  annihilation  of 
Jane  could  have  adequately  expressed  Per- 
kins's true  feelings.  He  was  not  by  nature, 
however,  a  scene-maker:  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  been.  So  he  said  nothing, 
abiding  by  his  rule,  which  seemed  to  be  that 
the  man  of  the  house  would  do  better  to  repre- 
hend the  shortcomings  of  a  delinquent  servant 
by  blowing  up  his  wife,  rather  than  by  going 
direct  to  the  core  of  the  trouble  and  reading 
the  maid  a  lecture.  A  great  many  men  adopt 
this  same  method.  I  do.  It  is  the  easiest, 
though  it  is  possibly  prompted  by  that  cow- 
ardice which  is  latent  within  us  all.  I  never 
in  my  life  have  discharged  more  than  one  ser- 
vant, and  I  not  only  did  not  do  it  gracefully, 
but  discharged  the  wrong  one,  since  which 
time  I  have  left  all  that  sort  of  work  to  others 
more  competent  than  I.  Perkins's  method  was 
precisely  this. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  interfere,"  was  his  invari- 
able remark  in  cases  of  the  kind  under  discus- 
sion— which  was  unwise,  for  if  he  had  ever 
scolded  a  servant  as  he  did  his  wife  for  the 
servant's  fault,  he  might  have  secured  better 
service  sooner  or  later. 

Unfortunately,  when  Mrs.  Perkins  reached 
home  that  night  she  was  so  very  tired  with 
her  exertions  in  the  shops  that  Thaddeus 
hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  her  w  hat  had  hap- 
pened, and  when  morning  came  the  episode 
was  forgotten.  When  it  did  recur  to  his 
mind  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Perkins  was 
out  of  reach.  The  result  was  that  a  month 
had  passed  before  Mrs.  Perkins  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  and  it  was  then  of  course 
too  late  to  mention  it  to  Jane. 

"You  should  have  given  her  a  good  talking 
to  at  the  time,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  "it's  aw- 
ful. I  don't  really  know  what  has  got  into 
Jane.  My  best  table-cloth  has  got  a  great 
hole  in  it,  and  she  is  very  careless  with  the  sil- 
ver.   My  fruit-knife  last  night  was  not  (dean." 

"I  suppose  yon  spoke  to  her  about  that?" 
said  Perkins,  smiling. 

"Not  exactly  ;  I  sent  for  another,  and  hand- 
ed her  the  dirty  one,"  returned  Mrs.  Perkins. 
"  I  guess  she  felt  all  that  I  could  have  said." 

And  time  went  on.  and  .lane  Continued  to 
decay.    She  pulled  corks  from  olive  -  bottles 
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with  the  carving-fork  prongs,  and  bent  them 
backward.  She  developed  ;i  habit  of  going 
out  and  leaving  her  work  undone.  The  pow- 
dered sugar  w  as  allowed  to  resolve  itself  into 
small  hard  pill-shaped  lumps  of  various  sizes. 
Breakfast  had  a  way  of  being  served  cold  ; 
the  coffee  was  at  t  hues  merely  tepid — in  short, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  really  ought  to  he  dis- 
charged :  hut  then  there  was  invariably  some 
reason  for  postponing  the  fatal  hour.  Either 
her  kindness  to  the  children,  or  a  week  or  two 
of  the  old-time  eftieiency,  her  unyielding  civil- 
ity, her  scrupulous  honesty,  her  willing  acqui- 
escence in  any  new  duty  imposed, an  impression 
that  she  was  suffering — anyone  or  all  of  these 
reasons  kept  her  on  in  her  place,  until  she  be- 
came so  much  a  fixture  in  the  household,  so 
much  one  of  the  family,  that  the  idea  of  get- 
ting rid  of  her  seemed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  realization.  That  the  axe  should  fall  her 
employers  knew  well,  and  many  a  resolve  was 
taken  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  she  should 
go.  Yet  neither  Mrs.  Perkins  nor  her  husband 
liked  to  tell  her  so ;  her  good  points  were  still 
too  potent,  although  none  could  deny  that  all 
confidence  in  her  eftieiency  was  shattered  past 
repair.  The  situation  finally  reached  a  point 
where  it  inspired  reflections  of  a  more  or  less 
humorous  order. 

"  I  tell  you  w  hat  I  think,"  said  Thaddeus, 
one  evening,  after  a  particularly  flagrant 
breach  on  Jane's  part,  involving  a  streak  of 
crauberry  sauce  across  a  supposititiously  clean 
plate:  "you  won't  discharge  her,  Bess,  and  I 
won't ;  suppose  we  send  for  Mr.  Burke,  and  get 
him  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Burke  was  the  one  reliable  man  in  town. 
It  didn't  make  much  difference  what  the  Per- 
kinses wanted  done,  they  generally  sent  for  Mr. 
Burke  to  do  it,  largely  because  when  he  at- 
tempted a  commission  he  saw  it  through.  A 
carpenter  and  builder  by  trade,  he  had  for 
many  years  looked  after  the  many  repairs 
needful  to  the  Perkins  dwelling;  he  had 
come  often  between  Thaddeus  and  unskilled 
labor;  he  had  made  bookcases  which  were 
dreams  of  convenience  and  sufficiently  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye;  he  had  "fixed  up"  Mrs.  Per- 
kins's garden  ;  he  had  supplied  the  family 
with  a  new  gardener  when  the  old  one  had 
taken  on  habits  of  drink  which  destroyed  not 
only  himself  but  the  cabbages;  he  had  kept 
an  eye  on  the  plumbers  ;  he  had  put  up,  taken 
down,  and  repaired  awnings — in  short,  as  Per- 
kins said,  he  was  a  "Universal."  Once,  when 
a  delicate  piece  of  bric-a-brac  had  been  bro- 
ken, and  the  china- mender  asserted  that  it 
could  not  be  mended,  Perkins  had  said,  "See 
if  Burke  can't  lix  it,"  and  Burke  had  fixed  it; 
and  as  final  tribute  to  this  wonder,  Perkins 
had  said,  in  suffering  : 

"My  dear,  I'm  afraid  1  have  appendicitis. 
Send  for  Mr.  Burke." 

'•Mr.  Bnrke!"  echoed  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Burke,"  moaned  the  sufferer.  "  If 
my  vermiform  appendix  is  to  be  removed,  I'd 


rat  her  have  Mr.  Burke  do  it  with  a  chisel  and 
saw  than  any  surgeon  I  know — and  I  won't 
take  ether  either,  because  it  is  such  a  satisfac- 
tion to  see  him  work." 

So,  w  hen  this  unhappy  pair  of  householders 
had  rea  lied  what  might  be  described  as  the 
grand  climacteric  of  their  patience,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  Jane's  usefulness  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  utterly  beyond  redemp- 
tion, Thaddeus  naturally  suggested  turning  to 
his  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  to  rid  them  of 
their  woe  —  and,  indeed,  but  for  Jane's  own 
intervention,  I  fear  that  course  would  have 
proved  the  sole  alternative  to  her  becoming 
an  irremovable  fixture  in  the  household.  But 
it  was  Jane  herself  w7ho  solved  the  problem. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  cranberry  episode 
that  the  solution  came,  and  it  was  in  this  wise : 

"  Did  ye  send  for  me  ?"  Jane  asked,  sudden- 
ly materializing  in  Mrs.  Perkins's  room. 

"  No,  Jane,  I  haven't ;  why  ?" 

The  girl  began  to  shed  tears. 

"Because — you'd  ought  to  have,  ma'am.  I 
know  well  enough  that  I  ain't  satisfactory  to 
you,"  she  returned,  her  voice  quivering,  "  and 
I  can't  be,  and  I  know  you  want  me  to  go — 
and  I — I've  come  to  give  you  notice." 

Then  Mrs.  Perkins  looked  at  Jane  with  sor- 
row ou  her  countenance,  for  she  had  acquired 
an  affection  for  her  which  the  maid's  delin- 
quencies had  not  been  able  entirely  to  efface. 

"  Can't  you  try  to  do  better  ?"  she  asked. 

"No,  ma'am,"  returned  Jane.  "Not  with 
the  system  —  never.  Mr.  Perkins  is  too  easy, 
and  you  do  be  so  soft-hearted  it  don't  keep 
a  girl  up  to  her  work.  When  I  first  come 
here,  ma'am,  not  knowin'  ye  w  ell,  I  was  afraid 
to  be  anything  but  what  was  right,  but  the 
way  you  took  accidents,  and  a  bit  of  a  short- 
comin'  once  in  a  while,  sort  of  took  away  my 
fear,  and  I've  been  goin'  down  hill  ever  since. 
Servant-girls  is  only  human,  Mrs.  Perkins." 

Mrs.  Perkins  looked  at  Jane  inquiringly. 

"We  needs  to  be  kept  up  to  our  work  just 
as  much  as  anybody  else,  and  when  a  lady  like 
yourself  is  too  easy  it  gets  us  into  bad  habits, 
and  occasionally  it  does  a  girl  good  if  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  house  will  swrear  at  her,  Mrs. 
Perkins,  and  sort  of  scare  her,  so  it  does.  It 
was  that  that  was  the  makin'  of  me.  The 
last  place  I  was  in,  ma'am,  I  was  so  afraid  of 
both  the  missus  and  the  gentleman  that  I 
didn't  dare  to  be  careless;  and  I  didn't  dare 
be  careless  with  you,  until  I  found  you  all  the 
time  a-smilin',  whatever  went  wrong,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  never  say  in'  a  word,  whether  the  dishes 
come  to  the  table  clean  or  not." 

"Well,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  somewhat 
carried  away  by  this  course  of  reasoning, 
"you  haven't  been  what  we  hoped  —  there  is 
no  denying  that — but,  knowing  that  you  were 
disappointing  us,  why  couldn't  you  have  made 
a  special  effort?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Perkins,"  sobbed  the  poor  woman, 
"  you  don't  understand.  We're  all  disappoint- 
in'  to  them  we  loves,  but — it's  them  we  fear — " 
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"Then  why  aren't  you  afraid  of  us?" 

Jane  laughed  through  her  tears.  The  idea 
was  preposterous. 

"  Afraid  of  you  and  Mr.  Perkins  ?  Ah  !"  she 
said,  sadly,  "  if  I  only  could  be — but  I  can't. 
Why,  Mrs.  Perkins,  if  he  should  come  in  here 
now  and  swear  at  me  the  way  Mr.  Barley  did 
when  I  worked  there,  I'd  know  he  was  only 
putt-in'  it  on,  and  that  inside  he'd  be  laughin' 
at  me.  No,  ma'am  ;  it's  no  use.  I  feel  that  I 
must  go,  or  I'll  be  forever  ruined.  It  was  the 
cranberry  showed  me;  a  girl  had  ought  to  be 
discharged  for  that.  Dirty  dinner  plates  isn't 
excusable,  and  yet  neither  of  you  said  a  word, 
and  next  week  it  '11  be  the  same  way — so  I'm 
gohf.  You  won't  send  me  off,  so  I've  got  to 
do  it  myself." 

"  Very  well,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  "if  that 
is  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  we'll  have  to  part, 
I  suppose.    I  am  sorry,  but — " 

The  sentence  was  not  finished,  for  Jane 
rushed  weeping  from  the  room,  aud  within  a 
few  days,  her  place  having  been  filled,  the 
house  knew  her  no  more,  except  as  an  occa- 
sional visitor,  ostensibly  to  see  the  children. 
Later  she  get  a  place  to  her  satisfaction,  and 
one  night  the  Perkinses  were  invited  to  dine 


with  Jane's  new  employers.  They  went,  and 
found  their  old-time  "  butler"  at  the  very 
zenith  of  her  powers.  She  served  the  dinner 
as  she  had  never  served  one  in  her  palmiest 
days  in  the  Perkins  dining-room  ;  and  when  all 
was  over,  and  Mrs.  Perkins  went  up  stairs  to 
don  her  wrap  to  return  home,  she  found  Jane 
above  waiting  to  help  her. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  happy,  Jane,"  she 
said,  as  the  girl  held  her  cloak. 

"Ah,  ma'am — I'm  not  very  happy." 

"You  ought  to  be,  here.  Your  work  to- 
night was  perfect." 

"Yes,"  said  Jane.  "It  had  to  be;  for"-- 
here  her  voice  fell  to  a  whisper — "  I  don't  dare 
let  it  be  different,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Harkins  is  a 
regular  divvle,  and  the  ould  gentleman — well, 
ma'am,  he  do  swear  finer  'n  any  gentleman  I 
ever  met.    It's  just  the  place  for  me." 

And  Jane  sighed  as  her  old  mistress  left  her. 

"  Wasn't  she  great,  Bess  ?"  said  Thaddeus,  on 
the  way  home. 

"She  was  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Perkins, 
with  a  smile.    "  It's  a  pity  I'm  not  a  divvle." 

Thaddeus  laughed.  "  That's  so,"  he  said  ; 
"  or  that  I  never  learned  to  swear  like  a  gen- 
tleman—eh ?" 


QUANTITY,  NOT  QUALITY. 

Mus  Gotthair.  "Do  you  ask  the  same  price  for  this  one?" 
Mu.  Chrome  "The  same  price." 

Mue.  Gotthair.  '"Oh,  then  send  me  home  the  sheep  picture, 
for  just  sea  and  sky." 


I  couldn't  think  of  ^ivinjr  so  much 
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A  MONOTONOUS  TIME 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lanks,"  said  the  eminent  special- 
ist, severely,  " il  is  w  holly  useless  lor  you  to 
expect  to  derive  henelit  from  my  treatment 
unless  you  follow  my  directions  implicitly'.  I 
recommended  you  to  go  to  the  country  and 
pass  at  least  two  months  in  strict  retirement, 
and  yet  1  Jind  you  hack  in  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  of  the  city  in  less  than  a  single 
week." 

"The  trouble,  doctor,"  replied  the  patient, 
"is  that  the  monotony  of  a  quiet,  uneventful 
country  existence  is  more  than  my  already  en- 
feebled constitution  can  endure.  As  you  are 
aware,  I  repaired  to  the  home  of  my  uncle, 
Ehen  J.  Tutgall,  who  lives  away  out  beyond 
South  Squam.  That  night  I,  jointly  with  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  Tutgalls,  occupied  tbe  loft- 
chamber,  and  w  hen  I  stepped  over  Henniker, 
one  of  the  several  hoys  who  happened  to  be 
too  many  for  the  bed  and  consequently  slept 
on  the  floor,  and  attempted  to  spring  light- 
ly over  Cousin  Win  field  Scott  Tutgall,  so  as 
to  alight  between  hiin  and  another  one  of 
the  hoys,  with  the  two  of  whom  it  was  my 
lot  to  repose,  I  knocked  my  head  against  a 
beam  above  the  bed  with  a  force  that  I  verily 
believe  jarred  the  house  to  its  foundation. 

"The  night  was  uncomfortably  hot,  and 
Nubbins,  the  other  boy,  insisted  upon  sleeping 
crosswise.  Shortly  after  I  had  at  last  dropped 
to  sleep,  Winfield  Scott  had  a  tit,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  right  there  in  bed.  He  finally 
quieted  down,  and  I  eventually  fell  asleep 
again. 

"About  an  hour  later  we  were  routed  out 
by  Uncle  Ehen.  For  breakfast  we  had  side- 
meat,  slapjacks,  and  gravy,  and  Winfield  Scott 
had  another  fit,  and  tipped  the  coffee-pot  over 
on  me.  After  breakfast  wre  sat  on  the  fence 
for  half  an  hour,  waiting  for  it  to  get  light 
enough  for  us  to  go  to  work.  I  had  told  Uncle 
Ehen  that  I  was  anxious  to  work,  to  develop 
my  muscles  and  tone  up  my  shattered  system, 
and  he  had  promised  to  let  me  do  a  few  light 
tasks,  among  them  driving  the  go-devil  hay- 
rake. 

"The  first  of  the  light  tasks  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  was  that  of  plucking  and 
assassinating  tomato- worms.  After  a  time 
Uncle  Ehen  promoted  me  to  setting  out  sweet- 
potato  x>lants.  It  was  not  long  till  I  had  a 
crick  in  my  spine  and  my  shirt  wras  baked  on 
to  my  half-broken  back.  By-and-by  Nubbins 
came  with  the  glad  news  that  I  wras  to  turn 
the  potato  plants  over  to  him  and  try  the  go- 
devil. 

"A  go-devil  consists  of  a  long  pole  with  a 
number  of  sharp-pointed  teeth  stuck  through 
it  so  that  they  project  an  equal  distance  from 
each  side,  a  long  rope  tied  to  cither  end  of 
the  pole  and  fastened  to  a,  double  -  tree,  to 
which  a  span  of  horses  arc?  hitched  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  atrocity  is  supposed ^to  he 
dragged  broadwise  across  tin;  hay-field. 

"Tin;  experienced  operator  walks  in  the  rear 


of  the  monsh  r,  and  when  it  has  gathered  its 
fill  of  hay  he  grasps  a  couple  of  the  teeth  be- 
hind, raises  them  slightly,  and  those  ahead 
catch  in  t  he  ground  and  the  go -devil  Hops 
lightly  over,  depositing  the  hay  in  a  windrow, 
and  gathers  up  more  hay  with  the  teeth  which 
are  now  in  front  but  which  before  were  be- 
hind, so  to  speak. 

"Winfield  Scott  volunteered  to  show  me 
how  to  operate  it.  He  made  one  windrow, 
and  then  fell  in  another  fit.  When  he  bad 
revived  be  crawled  off  to  the  house,  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  the  demon.  I  started  it  up, 
and  it  went  all  right  till  I  attempted  to  turn 
it  over.  I  turned  it  over,  and  it  turned  me 
over.  The  front  teeth  jagged  into  the  earth 
and  flopped  it  over  so  quickly  that  I  went 
over  with  it,  and  struck  against  old  Dobbin's 
heels. 

""He  promptly  kicked  me  back  into  the  go- 
devil,  which  caught  on  something  and  turned 
over  again,  catching  me  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  could  not  get  away.  I  guess  my  presence  in 
its  midst  threw  it  out  of  gear  somehow.  At 
any  rate,  it  continued  to  turn.  Ordinarily 
this  would  have  done  no  harm,  except  to  the 
man  who  happened  to  be  caught  in  it,  but 
upon  this  occasion,  instead  of  the  ropes  turn- 
ing freely  at  the  ends  of  the  machine's  spine, 
they  began  to  wind  up,  and  after  a  few  revo- 
lutions the  go-devil  was  wound  up  on  to  the 
horses. 

"  Every  time  I  was  in  front  of  the  rake  my 
weight  made  the  teeth  catch,  and  caused  it  to 
flop  over  again.  When  I  was  behind,  every 
time  I  tried  to  rise  the  front  teeth  would  catch, 
and  over  I'd  go.  A  little  later  Uncle  Eben's 
attention  was  at  tracted  to  a  great  cloud  of  hay 
that  was  rapidly  approaching  the  barn  from 
the  southwest.  The  go-devil  was  revolving 
as  it  had  never  revolved  before.  It  would 
turn  over  on  to  the  horses,  nearly  breaking 
their  hacks,  tbe  ropes  would  slip,  the  go-devil 
fall  back,  and  then  hegin  winding  itself  up 
once  more.  Then  after  a  few  turns  it  would 
jump  on  to  the  horses  again.  All  the  time 
the  noble  animals  were  doing  their  best  to  keep 
out  of  its  way,  and  I  was  somewhere  in  the 
midst  of  it,  being  thumped,  whirled,  twisted, 
dragged,  kicked,  and  go-deviled,  world  with- 
out end. 

"  When  Uncle  Ehen  released  me  from  the 
jawrs  of  the  infernal  thing  I  hopped  a  w  ay  at  a 
surprising  rate  of  speed  for  an  invalid.  I  did 
not  even  stop  to  bid  my  kind  uncle  good-by. 
As  I  passed  the  open  door  of  the  house  I  saw 
Winfield  Scott  just  going  into  another  of  his 
justly  celebrated  fits. 

"And  that  little  experience,  doctor,  is  what 
led  UK1,  to  conclude  that  the  turmoil  and  ex- 
citement of  city  life  is  less  enervating  than 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  monotonous  country 
existence." 

When  Mr.  Lanks  had  finished,  the  eminent 
specialist  decided  to  change  his  treatment. 

Tom  P.  Morgan. 
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AN  EFFECTIVE  REBUKE. 
A  DELICATE  innuendo  c;in  often  cause  a 
man  with  a  guilty  conscience  to  flinch  more 
readily  than  a  tierce  and  direct  attack.  Lieu- 

tenan  t  Joseph  B  was  a  member  of  the  staff 

of  old  General  F          during  the  early  part  of 

the  civil  war.  No  officer  in  the  brigade  was 
better  liked.  Accordingly,  when  he  asked  for 
two  weeks'  leave  of  absence,  early  in  1863,  it 
was  granted.  It  was  the  last  his  fellow-officers 
ever  saw  of  him.  It  was  reported  that  at  heart 
he  was  a  coward,  and  that  lie  had  fled  the  coun- 
try. Howsoever  that  was,  the  disappearance 
of  Lieutenant  B   was  a  fact,  but  his  influ- 
ential family  friends  finally  succeeded  in  hush- 
ing np  the  matter. 

It  was  ten  years  after  the  war  before  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  town.  None  of  his  fellow- 
officers  lived  there, 
and  Joe  found 
that  any  odium  in 
which  he  had  been 
held  had  passed 
away.  He  came, 
and  went  with 
ease  of  mir.d  and 
joined  heartily  in 
any  frolics  that  the 
seasons  offered 

Joe's  old  gener- 
al came  to  town 
on  business  one 
day,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading- 
citizens  planned  a 
reception.  Joe  at 
first  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  attend- 
ing, and  then  a 
hope  of  forgetful- 
uess  on  his  old 
chief's  part,  and 
real  longing  to 
see  the  general, 
came  to  his  aid, 
and  he  went.  A 
stream  of  people 
were  pouring  past 
the  general,  shak- 
ing hands  with 
him.  Joe  joined 
them.  lint  Gener- 
al F          suw  him 

coining,  and  as  Joe 
hall' thrust  out  his 
right  hand  he 
drew  himself  up 
with  extra  mili- 
tary sternness,  his 
hands  rigidly  by 
his  side,  and  said, 
coldly,  as  his  eyes 
met  his  former 
aide's, 

"  Pretty  long 
furlough,  Joe  !" 


SOME  DICTIONARY  ENGLISH  FROM  VIENNA. 

A  young  American  woman,  who  has  for 
some  years  been  a  teacher  of  English  in 
Vienna,  received  a  note  nor.  long  since  from 
one  of  her  pupils  which  caused  her  to  ques- 
tion whether  she  was  divinely  appointed  to 
teach  her  mother-tongue  to  the  painstaking 
Austrian.  What  conclusion  she  has  reached 
is  not  known,  but  the  evidence  against  her,  as 
set  forth  in  the  exhibit  here  printed,  is  strong. 

The  pupil's  brother  had  just  died,  and  the 
teacher  had  written  her  a  letter  of  sympathy. 
This  is  the  reply  she  received  : 

Expensive  Miss, — Thank  you  for  your  kind 
participation  in  my  brother's  death.  Please 
do  not  expectorate  me  at  my  next  lesson. 

Yours,  etc.,  F.  W.  G. 


4 


"  It  rains,  it  rains  1" 
"  Go  'way,  go  'way 


A  REBUFF. 

the  frofrgie  said,  and  jumped  beneath  the  flower. 
"  the  roses  cried;  "this  is  a  private  shower." 


"Heavy  chain  to  carry;  but  I  had  one  wheel  "Can't  cut  that  log -chain  with  band -nippers, 

stolen,  and  it's  not  to  happen  again."  that's  sure  ;  but— 


"  I've  got  a  monkey-wrench,  and  that's  a  good  "  The  saddle  is  high  grade  ;  and  no  flies  on  these 

handle-bar;  and —  pedals; 


"  And  as  for  Don't-Stop  wood  rims,  they  are  the  "  I  do  hope  the  young  feller  won't  hurt  hisself 

best.  a-scorchin'  goin'  home.'' 


THE  BICYCLE  SAFETY-CHAIN. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH. 
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ove:- 


Luminous  Silence. 
Shadowless  Tranquillity. 
The  earm  at  rest  heneafh  {he  shining  Losom 

dying  day  slowly  resolving  into  me 
deeper  stillness  of  fne  gloaming 

The  bright  chalice  of  {he  twilight  trims  c 
full  wifh  passion .  »>o 
OKL  ove  !  Her  innocent  hosom  rising  and 
falling  with  what  deeper  Dreafhmg^ ,  respon- 
sive to  me  ardent  passion  mat  oppresses  me«^o 
Oh  i_,ove  !  The  perfume  of  her  presence . 
Oh  L^ove  !  Oh  poignant  extasy! 


Dcatj}:*    You  have  forgotten  me .     I,  too,  am  here  - 


Howard  Pyle 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  A  NATION 

BY  CHARLES  F  LUMMIS 

SECOND  PAPER. 


T  has  pleased  that  cer- 
tain class  of  histori- 
ans whose  emotions 
swell  with  distance 
and  the  dark  to  depict 
the  Spaniard  as  hav- 
ing- destroyed  some 
Utopian  civilization 
of  the  Aztecs  and  re- 
placed it  with  his  in- 
ferior own.  To  this 
amiable  freak  of  pre- 
judice and  the  arm- 
chair there  is  but  one 
competent  answer — 
go  and  see.  In  sci- 
ence, at  least,  we  are 
lapsing  from  that  fine 
lionesty  of  the  good 
old  times  when  it  was 
deemed  perfectly  fit 
to  play  Recording  Angel  to  lands  and 
peoples  we  had  never  clapped  eye  on. 
Thanks  to  the  non  -  romantic  school, 
wherein  Lewis  H.  Morgan  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  replaced  closet  guess-work 
and  rhetorical  trances  with  common- 
sense  and  documentary  research  and  the 
field,  we  know  now  just  what  the  "em- 
pire" of  "Montezuma"  was.  It  is  in- 
structive to  stand  here  in  the  heart  of 
what  was  once  the  chief  pueblo  of  the 


Nahuatl  confederacy  —  of  tribes  banded 
for  immunity  in  robbing  their  neighbors 
— and  look  and  remember. 

Civilization  is  measured  by  its  fruits  of 
hand  and  head  and  heart.  Just  yonder 
was  the  reeking  teocalli,  upon  whose  pyr- 
amid five  hundred  captives  in  a  day  had 
their  still  contracting  hearts  flung  be- 
fore Huitzilopochtli,  and  their  carcasses 
kicked  down  the  staircase  to  be  ceremoni- 
ally devoured  by  the  multitude — where 
stands  now  the  largest  Christian  church 
in  America,  and  one  of  the  noblest.  To 
the  left,  on  the  ground  where  dwelt  the 
war-chief — head  of  a  government  whose 
principal  politics  was  to  massacre,  en- 
slave, and  rob  the  neighbor  tribes — is  to- 
day the  venerable  Mount  of  Pity,  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  charities  in  any  land. 
In  front,  among  stores  rich  in  every  pro- 
duct of  modern  commerce,  is  the  hall  of 
a  city  government  which  has  for  centu- 
ries cared  for  the  needy,  restrained  the 
rich,  and  spent  vast  sums  in  municipal 
improvements  for  health,  security,  com- 
fort, and  even  aesthetic  training.  To  the 
right  is  the  palace,  occupied  for  centuries 
by  a  central  government  which  at  its 
worst  was  far  more  merciful,  more  intel- 
ligent, and  more  progressive  than  any 
tribal  organization  ever  knew.  Within 
revolver-shot  are  the  cradles  of  printing. 
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education,  art,  and  organized  charity  in 
the  New  World;  for  all  these  things  came 
a  century  and  a  half  to  two  centuries  and 
a  half  earlier  in  Mexico  than  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Here  are  the  first  American 
schools,  colleges,  museums,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums— even  schools  and  training-schools 
for  Indians;  even  hospitals  for  Indians 
and  negroes.  On  every  side,  where  were 
the  squat  adobes  of  the  Indian  pueblo,  is 
now  an  architecture  we  have  nothing  to 
parallel ;  and  only  those  who  have  never 
seen  either  could  dream  of  comparing  the 
brute  bulk  of  Aztec  architecture  (wonder- 
f  ul  as  it  was  for  man  in  the  tribal  relation) 
with  the  magnificent  art  which  has  suc- 
ceeded it.  Here  is  still,  as  Humboldt 
found  it,  "the  city  of  palaces";  probably 
still,  as  he  declared  it,  "the  handsomest 
capital  in  America.'"  And  instead  of  im- 
molating its  outside  Indians  upon  por- 
phyry altars,  the  new  dispensation  has 
(though  not  without  friction  and  blun- 
ders) saved  and  educated  them  to  be  cit- 
izens all,  and  among  them  important 
scholars,  great  engineers,  and  sometime 
presidents  of  a  republic.  This  is  little  to 
say  of  what  might  be  said,  but  it  is  enough 
for  a  small  finger-post  toward  common - 
sense. 

That  a  great  city  has  been  able  at  all  to 
persist  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 


years  (on  top  of  several  centuries  as  a 
pueblo  of  at  least  20,000)  in  the  bottom  of 
a  natural  sink,  undrained  and  unredeem- 
ed of  its  own  past,  is  the  tallest  possible 
tribute  to  the  climate  of  Mexico.  The 
half  such  mockery  of  hygienic  laws  would 
be  impossible  in  any  city  of  ours,  east  of 
Denver.  But  altitude  and  aridity  are 
miracle-workers,  and  Mexico  has  needed 
their  best.  She  has  had  fearful  epidemics 
in  the  far  past,  and  sufficient  insalubrity 
in  the  present.  At  last,  however,  the 
sanitary  corner  is  turned  in  so  long  a 
lane.  The  vast  swamp  which  was  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  (for  these  shallow  la- 
goons were  not  seriously  "lakes")  is 
drained. 

So  early  as  1607  the  agitation  for  an 
outlet  came  to  a  head.  There  was  by 
then,  of  course,  no  dream  anywhere  of 
sanitary  sewerage;  but  relief  was  demand- 
ed from  the  storm -water  floods  from  the 
mountain  cordon  which  rims  this  fertile 
bowl.  Some  of  these  inundations  were 
terribly  serious.  Under  the  Viceroy  Don 
Luis  Velasco,  2,  and  on  the  plans  of  the 
eminent  engineer  Enrique  Martinez,  the 
herculean  tajo  of  Nochistongo  was  riven 
through  the  northern  hills  to  drain  the 
valley  into  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Panuco. 
This  cut  (traversed  to-day  by  the  tourist  in 
his  Pullman)  is  a  dozen  miles  long,  with 
an  average  depth  of  about  one  hundred 
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and  eighty  feet,  and  an  average  width  of 
about  three  hundred.  It  cost  great  mortal- 
ity and  six  millions,  and  was  a  rather  fair 
contract  to  be  let  in  America  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years  ago — the  very  year, 
indeed,  in  which  the  first  English  colony 
camped  on  the  fringe  of  the  New  World. 

This  vast  work,  however,  did  not  cut 
deep  enough  to  serve  the  valley.  Various 
minor  attempts  were  made — in  1612  we 
find  Felipe  III.  laying-  a  tax  of  a  cuartillo 
(three  cents)  on  every  pint  of  wine  sold 
in  the  capital,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the 
drainage — but  nothing  effective  resulted 
in  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

With  the  accession  of  Diaz  to  the  Pre- 
sidency, twenty  years  ago,  the  imminent 
necessity  of  an  outlet  found  recognition, 
and  work  was  again  begun— though,  lack 
of  funds  kept  it  limping  for  a  decade. 
Since  1886,  however,  it  has  had  its  Junta 
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Directiva,  and  has  gone  steadily  forward. 
Mexican  engineers  were  divided  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  utilize  the 
tremendous  gash  of  Nochistongo  or  begin 
de  nuevo  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and 
the  latter  opinion  won. 

As  I  write,  the  greatest  drainage  canal 
in  the  world  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, finished.  Mexico  will  never  again 
be  flooded;  and  in  a  short  time  it  will 
have  the  more  intimate  daily  advantages 
that  an  outlet  means. 

Next  to  President  Diaz  this  magnificent 
work  is  owed  to  the  skill  and  faith  of  an- 
other significant  type  of  modern  Mexico. 
Luis  Espinosa,  engineer  of  the  Desagiie, 
is  a  Guana juatan  of  the  humblest  birth, 
largely  Indian  by  blood,  and  of  few  early 
advantages.  But  when  he  assumed  the 
work  (in  1879)  the  canal  found  its  master. 
Through  years  of  discouragement — where- 
in he  sometimes  lacked  not 
only  money  for  his  army  of 
laborers,  but  food  for  his  fam- 
ily— the  mute  brown  engineer 
held  his  way  like  the  man  he 
is;  and  the  end  has  crowned 
his  work. 

The  Desagiie  is  forty-seven 
kilometres  five  hundred  and 
eighty  metres  long.  It  begins 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  six 
metres  wide,  and  a  little  over 
five  metres  below  the  level  of 
the  Plaza.  These  dimensions 
grow  steadily,  until  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  tunnel  of 
Zumpango,  which  bores  the 
last  hill  to  the  ravine  of  Te- 
quizquiac,  it  is  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  seventy-five  feet  deep. 
The  tunnel  is  eleven  kilome- 
tres long,  an  oval  a  little  over 
thirteen  feet  in  its  greater  di- 
ameter, and  being  in  particu- 
larly treacherous  soil,  is  heav- 
ily masonried  throughout.  Its 
air-shafts  are  thirteen  hundred 
feet  apart,  and  the  deepest  is 
four  hundred  feet.  The  gra- 
dient is  one  in  one  thousand, 
which  gives  a  current  of  seven 
feet  a  second.  The  fall  of  the 
rest  of  the  canal  is  one  foot  to 
the  mile.  The  whole  work 
cost  eighteen  millions,  and  has 
been  completed  without  fatal- 
ities. 
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Like  every  other  mejora 
of  his  capital  and  nation, 
the  Desagiie  has  not  only 
the  master's  moral  support, 
but  his  eye.  Diaz  inspects 
the  work  frequent!}' ;  and, 
as  I  have  seen,  his  inspec- 
tions are  nowise  perfunc- 
tory. He  is  first  at  every 
point — few  of  the  visiting 
party  have  half  his  legs  at 
half  his  years,  and  none 
ii is  comprehensive  eye. 

This  outlet  canal  done, 
the  next  step  is  modern 
saneamiento  for  the  capi- 
tal. Mexico  is  to  have  at 
once  the  most  perfect  sew- 
erage system  on  the  conti- 
nent, if  not  in  the  world. 
The  plans  are  drawn  by 
the  competent  municipal 
engineer  Roberto  Gayol, 
and  the  money  is  ready. 

In  eighteen  months,  also, 
the  city  will  own  the  most 
complete  modern  hospital 
in  America — ending  as  well 
as  she  began. 

Cortez  the  conqueror 
has  no  monument  in  the 
ingratitude  of  republics — 
partly  because  so  soon  as 
ninety  years  we  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  forgive  the 
mother-nation  from  whom 
we  have  revolted,  and  part- 
ly because  of  the  present 
funnily  serious  disposition 
to  deify  the  original  abori- 
gine* whom  Cortez  con- 
quered and  bettered  :  no 
monument,  that  is,  except 
the  hospital  he  founded — 
and  incidentally  Mexico, 
of  Ixtapalapa  by  whose 
first  entered  town  (November  8,  1519)  he 
built  in  1527  the  Hospital  of  the  Clean 
Conception  of  Jesus,  endowing  it  with  an 
hacienda  in  Cuernavaca.  For  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  it  has  been  doing 
its  work  of  mercy;  and  to-day  its  appoint- 
ments are  up  to  date,  with  accommoda- 

*  Or  so  much  of  liim  as  dwelt  in  the  pueblo  of 
Tenochtitlan.  Oddly  enough,  the  new  theogony 
includes  no  heroes  from  Tlascala,  or  Chalco,  or 
Orizaba,  or  Totonaco,  or  from  any  of  the  Mexican 
tribes  which  lived  by  their  own  industry,  and  not 
by  enslaving  their  neighbors.  They  welcomed  the 
Spaniards  who  delivered  them  from  the  Aztec  yoke. 


PRESIDENT  DIAZ  AND  HIS  PARTY  INSPECTING  THE  DESAGUE 
MOUTH  OF  THE  TUNNEL  OF  ZUMPANGO. 


On  the  street 
causeway  he 


tion  and  lovely  environment  for  seventy- 
five  patients  of  both  sexes.  It  is  still 
controlled  by  the  descendants  of  Cortez, 
and  contains  the  two  paintings  upon 
which  we  depend  for  our  portraits  of  him. 
The  kneeling  figure,  in  the  sala,  was 
painted  in  Spain  for  him,  and  sent  by 
himself  to  this  hospital.  The  standing 
figure,  in  the  little  chapel — though  infe- 
rior in  art  and  authenticity — is  naturally 
the  one  most  copied. 

One  cannot  even  list,  in  such  a  paper, 
the  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  cap- 
ital, much  less  describe  them.  But  it  is 
proper  to  point,  in  passing,  at  once  their 
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oklness  and  their  newness — the  Spanish 
of  them  and  their  modern-Mexican  ism. 
No  other  nation  has  founded  so  exten- 
sively such  beneficences  in  its  colonies, 
and  few  colonics  have  built  so  well  upon 
their  inheritance.  It  is  a  useful  Del- 
sartean  attitude  for  the  mind  to  try  to 
"  fahncy  "  England  peppering  New  Eng- 
land with  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
churches  for  Indians.  But  that  is  what 
infamous  Spain  did,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  up  and  down  a  space  which  measures 
something-  over  one  hundred  and  three 
Neic  Englands.     We  may  pick  flaws  in 
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these  institutions  as  administered  while 
we  were  hanging  witches,  but  the  institu- 
tions were  there — and  are  there  yet. 

Tlx  Royal  Hospital  of  Mexico  (for  Ind- 
ians) was  founded  in  1553.  It  covered 
three  and  a  half  acres — good  elbow-room 
for  its  normal  two  hundred  and  twenty 
patients.  In  the  great  epidemic  of  1762, 
by  crowding,  it  cared  for  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  it  is 
still  operative.  This  is  but  a  beginning 
in  the  list.  The  Beneficencia-  Publica 
alone  has  charge  of  ten  institutions  in 
the  city,  on  which  it  expends  $25,000  a 
month — like  the  Indus- 
trial School,  the  School 
of  Correction  (also  in- 
dustrial), the  Asylum  of 
the  Poor  (whose  plain 
exterior  hides  a  truly 
beautiful  home  for  the 
nine  hundred  inmates, 
mostly  children,  who 
are  educated  and  given 
useful  trades  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  flowers 
and  music) ;  a  hospital 
for  the  wounded  ;  a 
maternity  hospital ;  a 
school  for  the  blind  ;  an 
insane  asylum  for  men, 
another  for  women  — 
and  so  on.  It  feeds 
three  thousand  four 
hundred  people,  and 
supervises  the  public 
sale  of  drink  and 
food.  When  the  great 
new  hospital  —  on  the 
French  detached  plan, 
with  thirty-five  build- 
ings fifty  feet  apart,  at 
a  cost  of  #800,000  —  is 
completed,  the  present 
hospitals,  all  of  which 
are  very  valuable  prop- 
erties, will  be  sold. 

And  here  a  word  may 
be  spoken  in  season  of 
t  he  beggars  who  so  dent 
the  sensibilities  of  the 
average  tourist.  One 
reason  why  mosquitoes 
seem  so  numerous  is 
that  Ave  cannot  get 
away  from  them.  So 
with  the  Mexican  beg- 
gar. Wherever  you  go, 
vou  see  all  there  is  of 
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him  ;  and  meeting"  ten  people,  of  whom  two 
are  beggars,  you  naturally  conclude  that 
the  same  proportion  holds  good  through- 
out the  whole  population.  But  this  is  a 
generic  blunder.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
long  field  study  in  both  lines  leads  to  a 
conviction  that  there  are  probably  not  so 
many  professional  beggars  per  cent,  in 
Mexico  as  tramps  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  tramp  is  never  concentric,  and 
only  the  curious  student, the  railroad  man 
on  a  transcontinental  line,  and  the  police 
authority  dream  how  enormous  is  our 


army  of  mendicants.  The  Mexican  por- 
diosero,*  too,  has  a  different  stock  in 
trade.  His  capital  is  to  look  as  poor,  dis- 
eased, and  repulsive  as  he  possibly  can 
— maybe  with  a  vague  intuition  that  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  has  a  large  voice  in 
the  congress  of  the  emotions.  He  has 
not  learned  the  broader  platform  of  inso- 
lence, bulldozing,  and  alternative  crime. 
He  clings  to  the  traditions  of  his  craft — 
for  it  is  a  profession,  and  inclined  to  be 
a  gentle  one.  He  whines,  it  is  true — be- 
*  " For-God's-sake-er,"  literally. 
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cause  he  is  of  a  people  to  whom  a  whine 
sounds  pitiful,  and  not  contemptible — but 
his  appeal  is  as  perfect  in  its  fine  rhetoric 
as  in  its  humility.  And  when  you  have 
bestowed  the  copper  tlaco,  which  is  all 
that  he  expects,  he  says  (sincerely  and 
without  a  dream  of  irony),  "God  give 
more  to  you !"  Mexico  has  as  many  poor 
as  any  other  city  of  350.000,  I  know — and 
more  than  any  in  the  United  States — but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  are  laborers,  and  only  the 
petty  minority  beggars.  As  for  actual 
suffering,  there  is  far  less  than  in  any  of 
our  large  urban  populations.  Even  the 
beggar's  coppers  are  plenty  to  provide 
him  with  the  indispensables  of  life  in  a 
motherly  climate. 

From  beggars  to  churches  is  but  a 
step — at  least  in  physics,  since  the  church 
door  is  a  favorite  stalking  -  ground  for 
these  shrewd  reckoners  of  the  emotions. 
The  temples  of  the  capital  are  by  class  the 
most  inevitable  buildings  in  it — not  only 
for  the  old  heroism  they  represent,  nor 
solely  for  their  architectural  beauty,  great 
as  it  is.  The  Samson  of  a  cathedral  is 
shorn  of  its  locks.  The  third  course  of 
its  towers  (two  hundred  and  eight  feet 
high,  as  it  is)  was  forbidden  by  royal  edict 
to  be  erected,  for  fear  of  the  effect  of  so 
vast  a  weight  upon  the  treacherous  soil  of 
the  ex-swamp.  It  is  a  pity,  for  this  is 
the  only  outer  fault  of  a  magnificent  pile; 
and  since  it  stands  on  the  rock  islet  of  the 


teocalli,  the  due  proportions  of  the  towers 
might  have  been  carried  out  without  prob- 
able danger  of  the  sinking  which  has  so 
tilted  the  beautiful  Profesa,  Tolsa's  clas- 
sic Loreto,  and  many  of  the  older  other 
buildings. 

ThevTesuit,  Dominican,  and  Franciscan 
schools  of  church  architecture  have  here 
their  most  perfect  convention  (though  not 
in  every  case  the  greatest  known  dele- 
gate) ;  and  there  is,  besides,  the  striking 
type  peculiar  to  this  city,  the  style  Chur- 
rigueresque,  named  for  a  native  architect 
of  the  seventeenth,  century,  whose  finest 
monuments  are  the  Sagrario  (elbowing 
the  cathedral)  and  La  Santisima.  Their 
fachadas,  and  the  patio  of  the  ex-con- 
vent of  San  Agustin  (now  the  post-office 
of  Queretaro),  present  the  most  remarka- 
ble stone-carving  in  North  American  ar- 
chitecture. That  is  no  small  thing  to  say, 
when  one  remembers  the  thousands  of 
churches  in  Mexico,  of  which  hardly  one 
lacks  some  noble  characteristic.  Content 
is  a  happy  trait,  but  I  doubt  if  such  con- 
tent is  happy  that  is  past  being  startled  by 
the  comparison  of  our  religious  edifices 
with  those  of  a  disprized  land  and  faith. 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  whence  came 
the  pentecost  of  skill  and  daring  which 
not  only  made  every  church  a  monu- 
ment, but  in  so  many  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted in  braving  the  constructional  tra- 
ditions. The  flat  arches,  the  flying  arches, 
the  arches  with  space  instead  of  masonry 
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to  receive  their  "lateral  thrust,"  the  pen- 
dent staircases,  the  omitted  pillars,  the 
keyless  domes — there  are  a  thousand  ven- 
turesomenesses,  vet  not  one  lapse  from 
security.  And  to  these  days  some  archi- 
tects in  Mexico  pluck  gravitation  by  the 
beard  in  a  fashion  that  is  not  familiar  to 
me  outside  of  Latin  America. 

The  caracoles  or  snail-shell  stone  stair- 
cases are  always  fascinating;  and  they 
are  in  nearly  every  tower.  That  in  the 
prison  of  Hidalgo  (in  Chihuahua)  is  the 
common  type;  but  the  cathedral  of  Mex- 
ico has  a  wonderful  caracol  without  a 
core.  The  ninety-two  chiluca  steps,  in- 
stead of  concentring  to  form  a  pillar, 
form  a  central  hole,  and  down  that  su- 
perb spiral  one  can  peer  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

But,  as  I  was  to  say,  religion  nor  archi- 
tecture nor  historic   association   is  the 
only  attraction  to  these  venerable  piles. 
To  do  much  of  anything  of  importance 
in  the  modern  city  one  must  go  to  church. 
The  Reforma  was  a  movement  in  whose 
swift  thoroughness  public  necessity  took 
no  heavier  hand  than  private  greed.  Di- 
verted from  the  church,  the  edifices  wrere 
looted  of  their  plate,  their  silver  altar- 
rails,  and  their  Murillos — one  gentleman, 
since  happily  dead,  got  $60,000  at  a  pawn- 
shop for  the  paintings  he  had  collected 
by  this  simple  process.    The  buildings 
themselves  were  promptly  " denounced, :' 
and  sold  for  beg- 
garly sums — many 
of  them   for  beg- 
garly  ends.  You 
cannot  sample  far 
among  the  hotels 
without  lodging  in 
an  ex-convent.  You 
may  have  your  liv- 
ery  turnout  from 
another.      If  you 
visit  school  or  bar- 
racks or  hospital, 
it  will  generally  be 
in  another.   And  if 
you  chance  to  go  to 
prison,  you  would, 
at  this  writing,  be 
locked    inside  of 
church  walls.  Of 
course  it  all  results 
in  far  more  costly 
and  artistic  school- 
houses,  hospitals, 
and    prisons  than 


are  fashionable  in  lands  which  have  not 
had  the  lucky  opportunity  to  get  ahead  of 
their  Maker. 

But  her  attitude  in  pcenology  to-day  is 
very  significant  of  modern  Mexico.  Mex- 
ican prisons,  in  my  observation,  have  as 
a  rule  richly  deserved  all  their  inmates, 
whether  native  or  imported ;  and  also 
some  of  their  ill  repute  as  a  mode  of  lux- 
ury. Until  people  can  build  prisons  for 
prisons,  they  must  use  what  makeshifts 
they  may;  and  superb  architecture  does 
not  reconcile  the  prisoner  to  the  natural 
shortcomings  of  a  jail  which  was  built 
for  a  church.  Belem,  the  great  general 
lockup,  is  the  old  convent  of  that  name, 
and  is  not  at  all  adequate  for  its  more 
than  three  thousand  inmates — though  I 
have  seen  worse  arrangements  in  some 
American  cities.  Santiago  de  Tlaltelolco, 
the  military  prison,  is  as  superannuated. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Mexico, 
having  been  founded  by  the  first  viceroy; 
and  its  convent  was  one  of  the  first 
schools — in  which  the  historian  Sahagun 
was  a  professor.  It  was  a  school  for  the 
sons  of  Indian  caciques. 

But  the  day  of  the  makeshift  is  passing. 
Just  before  I  left  the  capital  the  retiring 
governor*  of  the  federal  district  turned 
over  to  the  federal  government  the  new 
penitentiary,  a  model  modern  institution, 

*  An  honorable  type  of  the  administrators  of 
modern  Mexico,  Don  Pedro  Rincon  Gallardo. 
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Looking  down  from  top. 
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on  the  Croffton  plan,  which,  I  believe,  has 
not  yet  its  equal  anywhere  among  us.  It 
cost  over  two  millions,  covers  eighteen 
acres,  and  is  perfect  in  every  detail  of  san- 
itation, security,  and  comfort.  Before 
these  lines  are  published  it  will  be  occu- 
pied, and  the  days  of  Tlaltelolco  and  Be- 
lem  will  be  done.  There  is  similar  ac- 
tivity all  over  the  republic  in  replacing 
the  old  ad  interim  convent-jails  with  in- 
stitutions up  to  date.  The  state  peniten- 
tiary at  Puebla,  for  instance,  is  a  type  of 
what  is  being  done  by  cities  we  would  ac- 
count small,  and  states  that  seem  to  us 
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but  sparsely  settled.  There  is  no  hang- 
ing in  Mexico,  and  (outside  what  con- 
cerns the  army  and  the  brigands)  no 
capital  punishment.  Nor  are  irons  al- 
lowed under  the  new  dispensation.  I 
have  known  the  holy  horror  of  officers 
of  ours  at  not  being  allowed  to  manacle 
prisoners  they  were  extraditing.  The 
modern  Mexican  theory  is  that  irons  are 
an  ignominy,  and  that  it  is  the  officer's 
business  to  keep  his  man.  It  may  sur- 
prise the  average  reader  to  learn  that  the 
object  of  prisons  in  Mexico  is  not  so  much 
punishment  as  reform  by  education.  To 
such,  the  modern  laws 
of  Diaz  regulating  peni- 
tentiaries should  be  in- 
structive reading.  In 
these  laws,  of  course, 
the  credit  system  for 
good  behavior  cuts  as 
certain  a  figure  as  the 
compulsory  education 
and  the  learning  of 
trades  in  the  finely  ap- 
pointed shops. 

Except  the  artillery 
and  the  engineers,  what- 
ever regiment  you  visit 
is  quartered  in  an  old 
convent.  Of  these  bar- 
racks the  most  interest- 
ing is  the  Merced,  found- 
ed in  1601,  with  a  patio 
which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Many 
schools  are  similar  debt- 
ors to  the  unthanked 
past;  and  in  their  case, 
at  least,  one  may  be 
most  willing  to  pardon 
the  usurpation.  The  cap- 
ital has,  by-the-way,  fifty 
public  schools  for  boys, 
forty-nine  for  girls,  six 
mixed,  and  nine  night 
schools.  There  is  also 
a  large  number  of  pri- 
vate institutions,  from 
the  kindergarten  up,  and 
of  special  schools,  train- 
ing-schools, and  the  like. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted, 
amid  the  educational 
progress,  that  on  the 
16th  of  September  the 
metric  sj^stem  became 
compulsory  throughout 
the  republic,  and  that 


NATIONAL  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

In  the  buildjng  of  the  first  American  university. 


Mexicans  are  tolerantly  sorry  for  such  na- 
tions as  still  cling  to  the  superstition  of  a 
cruder  scheme. 

The  edifice  of  the  first  university  in 
America  (founded  by  the  Spanish  crown 
in  1551)  is  to-day  occupied  by  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music — an  invention  of 
poor  Carlota.  The  National  Academy 
of  Art  (ancient  Academy  of  San  Carlos) 
stands  where  Fray  Pedro  de  G-ante  found- 
ed, in  1524,  the  first  school  in  the  New 
World — a  school  for  Indians.  The  Nor- 
mal School  for  males,  with  its  six  hundred 
pupils  and  its  first-class  German  equip- 
ment, occupies  the  old  convent  of  Santa 
Teresa  (1678).  The  Normal  School  for 
females  has  fourteen  hundred*  pupils,  and 
is  in  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  building-  of 
1648.  The  fine  old  Jesuit  college  of  San  II- 
defonso,  erected  in  1749  at  a  cost  of  $400,- 
000,  is  now  filled  with  the  thousand  pupils 
of  the  National  Preparatory  School.  The 
National  College  of  Medicine  is  housed  in 
the  old  home  of  the  Inquisition  (1732) — 
the  chat  of  edifice  whose  four  hanging 
arches  at  each  corner  of  the  lower  corri- 
dor are  famous.  The  building  was  taken 
for  its  present  purpose  in  this  century, 
the  Holy  Office  dying  in  America  with 

*  In  both  these  schools  the  figures  include  the 
primary  departments.  Pupils  are  educated  from 
A  B  C  up  to  a  teacher's  diploma. 

\  Flat-nosed. 


the  independence,  but  the  medical  col- 
lege was  established  by  royal  decree  of 
1768.  It  has  now  several  hundreds  of 
pupils.  San  Lorenzo  (1598)  is  now  the 
manual-training  school,  where  poor  boys 
are  gratuitously  taught  lithography,  en- 
graving, printing,  carpentry,  and  many 
other  trades.  The  similar  institution  for 
girls  is  of  course  modern,  dating  only 
from  1874.  The  National  Library,  with 
its  200,000  volumes,  dwells  in  the  splen- 
did sequestered  church  of  San  Agustin, 
given  it  by  Maximilian.  The  National 
Museum — just,  now  not  in  wholly  ideal 
hands — occupies  part  of  the  million-dollar 
building  erected  in  1731  for  the  royal 
mint.  And  so  on  through  a,  list  that 
would  rival  the  catalogue  of  the  ships. 
The  School  of  Mines  and  Engineering-, 
however,  stands  in  no  dead  man's  shoes. 
Its  magnificent  building  of  chihica  (the 
nearest  to  granite  the  valley  affords)  was 
built  for  it  by  the  great  Tolsa  in  1793,  and 
cost  three  millions.  As  late  as  1824  Hum- 
boldt declared,  "  No  city  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent, not  excepting  those  of  the  United 
States,  presents  scientific  establishments 
so  great  and  solid  as  those  of  the  capital 
of  Mexico.1'  Except  as  to  the  buildings, 
of  course,  so  much  could  not  be  said  to- 
day. We  have  forged  ahead  (though  only 
in  this  generation)  by  our  vast  superiori- 
ty in  numbers  and  wealth.     But  it  is  as 
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true  now  as  it  was  in  1824  that  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Mexico  can  be  ig- 
nored only  by  the  ignorant. 

The  gravest  fault  in  t lie  p resent  capital 
is  natural  enough  to  its  transitional  state 
— the  vertigo  of  sudden  progress — but  it 
is  an  un  worthiness  I  pray  educated  Mex- 
ico may  see  in  time.  As  with  us,  the 
wine  of  material  development  begins  to 
mount  to  the  head,  and  in  their  splendid 
reaching  out  for  the  new  they  too  much 
forget  the  old.  No  modern  structure  in 
the  capital  compares  in  dignity  and  worth 
of  architecture  with  any  one  of  hundreds 
of  buildings  which  date  from  the  seven- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  few 
will  last  so  long  as  they  will  still.  Too 
many  wealthy  dons  are  erecting  resi- 
dences copied  after — and  ugly  and  uncom- 
fortable as— the  American  parvenu's.  A 
needless  vandalism  has  already  dynami- 
ted a  hundred  arches  of  the  massy  old 
aqueduct  of  Chapultepec,  which  would 
be  a  treasure  to  any  city,  and  its  older 
brother  of  Santa  Fe  is  as  wantonly 
breached.  There  was  even  a  movement 
to  erase  the  noble  fountain  of  the  Salto 
de  Agua  (apparently  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  dates  from  1779,  and  is  worth 
all  the  modern  fountains  in  the  city  put 
together),  and  to  use  its  room  for  a  few 
yards  of  pavement.  But  happily  this 
iniquity  was  forestalled.  I  cannot  believe 
a  temper  so  open  to  sentiment  as  is  the 
Latin  American  will  much  longer  coun- 


tenance these  vandalisms;  and  if  that 
were  conceivable,  the  new  commercial 
sense  cannot  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that 
these  superb  old  landmarks  are  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
to  Mexico.  All  the  march  of  modern 
progress  need  not  trample  a  single  one  of 
these  monuments. 

Even  the  squat,  unpretentious  National 
Palace*  has  suffered  seriously  within. 
It  is  well  that  public  offices  be  habitable, 
but  they  can  be  made  so  without  philis- 
tinism  ;  and  Hon.  Ignacio  Mariscal  (some- 
time minister  to  Washington,  now  Vice- 
President  of  the  republic  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations)  deserves  gratitude  for 
having  conserved  the  magnificent  old 
ceilings  of  Spanish  cedar  which,  are  the 
charm  of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors  and 
of  his  department,  while  the  inutile 
"utilitarian"  has  plastered  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  Palacio. 

From  the  halls  which  overlook  from 
the  south  the  patio  de  honor,  Mexico  has 
been  guided,  well  or  ill,  these  three  centu- 
ries and  a  half.  Here  the  viceroys  inter- 
preted the  royal  cedulas  and  made  bandos 
of  their  own — like  that  which  in  1554 
forbade  all  jewellers,  because  his  Excel- 
lency saw  that  luxury  grew  too  fat. 
Here  Iturbide  and  Maximilian  (the  only 
emperors  Mexico  ever  had)  held  their 
little  circumstance  before  the  tragic  end. 
Here  Juarez,  the  only  man  under  the  re- 
*  Fifty  feet  high  and  six  hundred  square. 
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public  (up  to  within 
twenty  years)  able  to 
keep  his  footing-  in 
power  for  six  years, 
did  his  pregnant  work 
— at  least  while  he  was 
not  dodging  the  French 
armies.  And  here  the 
only  Mexican  Presi- 
dent who  has  surpass- 
ed him  has  made  his 
incomparably  greater 
conquest  for  the  fa- 
ther-land. 

It  was  well  for  Mex- 
ico that  when  silver 
took  its  Gadarene 
course  Diaz  was  in  the 
saddle.  There  is  no 
uncertainty  in  saying 
that  no  other  man  of 
her  whole  history — un- 
less it  were  that  great 
first  viceroy,  Antonio 
de  Mendoza  —  could 
have  lifted  her  safely 
across  the  gulf. 

Here  was  a  silver 
country,  not  by  fanatic 
experiment^  but  by  ge- 
ologic predestination. 
Practically  she  never 
produced  gold,  and  the 
unparalleled  coinage 
of  her  mints  in  all 
these  centuries*  has 
been  almost  exclusive- 
ly v/hite.  She  is  pro- 
ducing stillf  seventy- 
five  millions  of  silver 


THE  SALTO  DE  AGUA,  MEXICO  (1779). 


a  year. 

To  her,  enter  sudden  bankruptcy,  shriv- 
elling her  dollar  crop  by  one-half  its  val- 
ue. She  was  already  committed  to  prog- 
ress, and  that  meant  a  foreign  debt — 
payable  in  gold.  Here  were  the  elements 
of  as  pretty  a  collapse  as  one  could  ask 
to  see. 

But  Mexico  was  already  knit,  and  the 
compound  unit  was  handled  by  no  un- 
certain fist.  There  was  a  government 
which  knew,  first,  what  it  wished  ;  second, 
how  to  get  it — and  when  there  is  a  policy 
adopted  in  Mexico  nowadays  it  "'goes," 
in  the  language  of  politics. 

Even  Juarez  had  fallen  under  tempta- 
tion.   The  repudiation  fathered  by  him 

*  1527  to  June  1,  1895,  $3,585,980,462. 
f  Fiscal  year  1894-5. 


was  a  chief  cause  of  intervention  and 
Maximilian.  But  Diaz  had  the  clearer 
head.  His  first  step  was  to  secure  the 
credit  of  his  nation.  He  simply  said, 
"The  debt  shall  be  met  in  gold,"  and  set 
himself  to  the  pleasant  task  of  finding 
two  dollars  for  one. 

Revenue  can  be  raised  in  Mexico;  and 
at  the  side  of  Diaz  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  ablest  financiers  of  modern 
times — Jose  Ives  Limantour,  present  Min- 
ister of  Hacienda — and  behind  them  they 
had  the  Mexican  people.  It  is  only  in 
the  formative  stage  of  a  nation  that  a 
government  appeal  to  patriotism  is  strong- 
er than  selfish  luxury  or  business  greed. 
When  it  came  to  paying  two  prices  for 
imports,  Mexico  began  to  get  along  with 
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very  few  imports  indeed .  She  learned 
in  that  sharp  pinch  the  great  lesson — ig- 
noring of  which  has  been  the  mill  of 
Peru,  the  only  other  Spanish  colony  which 
was  ever  richer  —  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
make  than  to  buy.  Exchange  acted  as  a 
rabid  protective  tariff,  and  the  country 
which  practically  knew  nothing  but  mines 
began  suddenly  to  manufacture.*  Three 
years  ago  the  import  duties  on  cotton 
cloths  brought  the  government  five  mill- 
ions a  year;  to-day  they  bring  nothing, 
for  there  is  no  longer  importation.  But 
the  cotton-mills  which  have  sprung  up 
in  the  republic  already  paid  $1,200,000  in 
taxes  last  year, an  amount  which  this  year 
will  very  greatly  increase.  Beer  yielded 
in  the  custom-houses  a  million  a  year, 
and  to-day  yields  not  one-thousandth  part 
as  much ;  for  Mexico  is  now  dotted  with 
breweries  of  her  own.  These  startling 
figures  are  typical  of  the  new  national 
attitude,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  new 
national  unity  —  a  country  "making  it 
unanimous"  with  the  brains  of  one  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
some  of  the  most  potent  eiiablers  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  struggle  with  depreciation  have 
been  fortuities  which  neither  Diaz  nor 
Limantour  invented,  though  they  have 
known  how  to  profit  thereby.  The  na- 
tion has  had  an  unconscious  angel  —  a 
benefactor  by  no  grace  of  his.  Uncle 
Sam  pays  for  her  products  in  sound  mon- 
ey— that  is,  at  double  rates.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  Mexican  dollar  in 
Mexico  buys  as  much  (of  everything  but 
imported  goods)  now  that  it  is  worth  54 
cents  gold  as  it  did  when  it  was  worth 
practically  100.  This  fact  somewhat  ex- 
plains the  epidemic  of  new  industries. 
The  gold-country  manufacturer  removing 
to  Mexico  nearly  doubles  his  capital  by 
the  mere  act  of  crossing  the  border.  For 
his  every  five-dollar  gold  piece  he  gets 
$9  30.  He  more  than  trebles  it  again  on 
his  pay-roll — a  matter  not  more  signifi- 
cant to  him  than  it  should  be  to  such 
working-men  as  would  adopt  the  Mexi- 
can finances  without  the  Mexican  reme- 
dies. And  beyond  these  two  glittering 
premiums  the  manufacturer  is  given  sub- 
stantial concessions — for  Diaz  believes  in 
factories,  and  means  to  have  them  by 
wholesale.  Furthermore,  now  that  the 
interstate  tariffs  are  removed,  the  manu- 
facturer will  no  longer  need  to  crowd  to 

*  On  a  commercial  scale,  that  is.  There  have 
always  been  fireside  manufactures  in  Mexico. 


the  centres  of  population,  but  can  go  to 
the  cheap  water-powers. 

To  those  who  produce,  the  Mexican 
dollar  is  ''a  sweet  boon."  It  is  the  unit 
of  the  country.  It  is  worth  outside  only 
half  what  it  used  to  be — but  they  do  not 
send  it  so  much  outside.  At  home  it  is 
as  good  as  ever,  and  they  get  two  of  it 
where  they  once  got  one,  since  nominal 
prices  are  not  much  changed.  The  ex- 
porter of  coffee  pays  $35  for  the  cargo 
that  used  to  be  wrorth  $30;  and  he  sells  it 
not  at  $40,  but  at  $30.  But  his  $35  is  paid 
by  him  in  Mexican  silver,  and  his  $30  is 
received  by  him  in  gold,  which  means  to 
him  something  over  $54. 

The  last  large  factor  among  those  that 
have  saved  Mexico  in  the  jaws  of  cheap 
money  is  —  cheap  labor.  The  average 
Mexican  workman  gets  about  three  bits 
(thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents)  a  day.  On 
the  haciendas  it  is  often  less;  in  the  fac- 
tories and  on  the  railroads  it  is  generally 
more.  No  wonder  the  manufacturer  and 
the  grower  can  stand  it! 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  current  pity 
for  the  Mexican  laborer  is  altogether 
wasted.  He  has  a  climate  decent  to  be 
lived  in — wherein,  it  is  estimated,  twelve 
days'  wTork  in  the  year  is  enough  to  sup- 
ply one  peon  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
He  does  not  eat  much  meat — nor  does  any 
one,  except  a  stupid,  in  that  climate.  His 
small  wages  are  not  only  as  much  as  he 
wants,  but  as  much  as  he  wishes.  If  he 
gets  higher  pa}7,  he  does  less  work — for 
to  his  unbitten  notion  the  only  object  of 
work  is  to  get  enough  to  live  on.  Of 
course  the  final  outlook  for  Mexico  is 
when  this  multiple  of  narrow,  ragged,  ig- 
norant content  shall  begin  to  increase  his 
wants;  but  it  is  a  long  way  before  that 
bridge  needs  to  be  crossed.  When  he  be- 
gins to  require  larger  wages  for  larger 
horizons,  he  will  begin  to  get  them — and 
already  the  first  tokens  of  the  change  ap- 
pear; for  wages  are  very  slowly  improv- 
ing in  Mexico.  Meantime  the  Mexican 
laborer  earns  enough  to  make  him  the 
farthest  from  populism  and  strikes  of  any 
toiler  in  North  America,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  enriching  his  employer  and 
his  nation.  How  far  he  is  from  suffer- 
ing has  often  been  shown.  In  1894  there 
was  a  corn-famine.  Hearing  the  usual 
curb-stone  gossip  of  destitution, the  muni- 
cipal government  of  the  capital  arranged 
with  the  contractors  of  the  Desagiie  to 
employ  at  regular  wages  every  man  sent 
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out.  The  city  was  placarded  with  no- 
tices, and  the  quarter  of  San  Lazaro  buzzed 
with  talk.  Nascitur  ridiculus  mus. 
Three  peons  came  to  the  municipalidad 
to  see  about  it.  And  not  one  was  pinched 
enough  to  go  out  to  work  ! 

By  these  tokens  Mexico  has  met  her 
greatest  economic  crisis,  and  has  pre- 
vailed.   Under  Juarez  the  revenues  of 


($7,000,000),  and  Vera  Cruz  ($20,000,000); 
the  railroad  development,  in  subsidizing 
which  the  Diaz  administration  has  al- 
ready expended  $110.000,000 — these  and 
their  like  activities  indicate  the  financial 
condition  of  the  government.  And  these 
are  not  sops  to  the  Cerberus  of  selfish 
constituencies,  but  the  logical  paces  of  a 
consistent  paternalism. 


CHURCH  OF  LA  SOLEDAD,  OAXACA. 


the  best  year  were  below  fourteen  mill- 
ions; now  they  are  above  forty-six  mill- 
ions, and  there  is  a  surplus.  Mexico  also 
has  at  last  the  balance  of  trade  in  her 
favor.  Her  exports  are  growing  at  the 
rate  of  ten  millions  a  year,  her  imports  at 
the  rate  of  four  millions.  A  pretty  penny 
in  United  States  gold  comes  down  annu- 
ally to  square  the  account;  for  while 
Mexico  sells  us  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  her 
exports,  she  gets  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
lier  imports  from  us,  preferring  to  do 
most  of  her  buying  from  nations  that 
think  it  worth  while  to  cultivate  her 
trade.  She  is  not  only  able  to  keep  re- 
ducing her  foreign  gold  debt  (about 
$150,000,000)  at  two  dollars  for  one,  but 
has  spare  change  to  build  two-million- 
dollar  prisons  and  eighteen-million-dol- 
lar  canals  and  twenty-million-dollar  har- 
bors. The  enormous  port  improvements 
at   Tampico    (£7,000,000),  Coatzacoalcos 


The  next  four  years  are  to  witness 
great  things  in  perfecting  internal  com- 
munication. To  me,  one  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  in  Mexico  is  the 
'l  Cuernavaca "  Railroad,  now  open  from 
the  capital  to  Tres  Marias.  It  was  con- 
tracted to  be  finished  to  the  river  Meseala 
by  or  before  last  November,  and  within 
eight  months  later  should  reach  Acapul- 
co.  Then  for  the  first  time  Mexico  will 
be  crossed  by  rail  —  a  transcontinental 
iron  way  from  the  adequate  artificial  har- 
bors of  the  Gulf  coast,  through  the  capi- 
tal, with  its  already  competent  north  and 
south  connections,  to  the  Pacific  and  that 
superb  natural  harbor,  the  second  finest 
on  the  globe.  The  west  coast  of  Mexico 
I  count  the  right  arm  of  the  country; 
but  it  has  always  been  bound.  Now  the 
lashings  are  about  to  fall.  The  vast  pro- 
ductiveness of  Guerrero  and  Sinaloa  will 
be  developed;  and  more  than  that,  the 
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whole  country  will  have,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  its  fair  outlet  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

Other  railroads  are  playing  their  part. 
The  Mexican  Central  (with  a  fifth  of  the 
total  mileage  of  the  republic)  and  the  In- 
ternational hind  Mexico  to  us.  Both  have 
multiplied  their  business  by  six  or  seven 
in  a  decade,  and  both  have  a  still  larger 
hope.  The  Central  has  at  Tampico  what 
will  probably  be  the  chief  harbor  of  the 
Gulf.  The  international  at  Durango  is 
only  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from 
the  Pacific  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  and  has 
engineers  seeking  an  outlet  by  profitable 
grades.  The  Mexican  Southern,  finished 
in  1893,  has  opened  one  of  the  largest, 
richest,  and  hitherto  least  accessible  por- 
tions of  the  country.  The  Vera  Cruz  line 
—dean  of  Mexican  railroads,  opened  in 
1873 — is  wakening  its  way-side  territory, 
and  will  do  much  more  when  its  terminal 
port  is  completed.  There  is  remarkable 
activity  in  the  diversified  territory  pierced 
by  the  InWoceanic  Railroad,  where  cot- 
ton-mills and  pulp-paper  mills  are  spring- 
ing up,  and  slow  old  sugar  haciendas  are 
suddenly  putting  in  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery, to  the  tune  of  $60,000  to  $100,000 
apiece.  An  important  line,  under  con- 
tract, "will  pass  down  the  west  coast  to 
the  Guatemalan  frontier,  striking  Tehuan- 
tepec  (with  its  short  transisthmian  line 
and  its  harbor  of  Salina  Cruz)  from  the 
northwest,  as  the  Southern  Railroad  is  to 
strike  it  from  the  northeast.  Construction 
is  begun  on  the  "  Corralitos  road"  from 
El  Paso  into  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  with 
ultimate  destination  on  the  lower  Gulf  of 
California.  Down  on  the  coast  of  Sina- 
loa  is  the  splendid  natural  harbor  of  To- 
polobampo;  and  if  a  railroad  does  not 
reach  that  port  reasonably  soon,  I  have 
authority  for  saying  that  it  will  be 
through  no  fault  of  Diaz.  Indeed,  among 
his  specific  dreams  for  the  general  uplift 
of  his  nation  one  of  the  dearest  is  to 
thwart  that  astounding  geography  —  so 
well  defined  by  Humboldt — which  splits 
Mexico  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom. 

There  are  many  other  railroads  past  the 
guess-work  stage  —  the  administration  is 
sharply  discouraging  the  "  paper  "  lines  of 
penniless  promoters — but  those  above  are 
the  most  pregnant  with  meaning  for  Mex- 
ico. As  for  telegraph  lines,  the  first  in  the 
republic  (that  from  the  capital  to  Vera 
Cruz)  was  inaugurated  in  1852;  now  there 
are  over  twelve  thousand  kilometres. 


The  business  thermometer  in  the  capi- 
tal is  at  least  blood- warm,  and  is  steadi- 
ly mounting.  During  my  permanencia 
there  the  street-car  system  was  sold  for 
eight  million  dollars  to  the  South  African 
syndicate,  which  has  since  made  a  similar 
investment  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
The  lines  are  to  be  made  electric  —  the 
only  anachronism  that  lags.  The  Banco 
de  Londres  (in  the  same  period)  desired  to 
increase  its  capital  from  five  millions  to 
ten.  In  a  few  days  the  business  men  of 
the  city  subscribed  not  five  millions,  but 
twenty.  They  who  know  it  best  are  not 
timorous  as  to  the  future  of  the  capital 
city. 

Building  is  active,  new  "colonies11  are 
being  plotted,  sold,  and  occupied,  and, 
among  the  other  extensive  municipal  im- 
provements, some  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
streets  are  being  widened — of  course  at 
enormous  expense.  There  is  an  active 
and  effective  Superior  Council  of  Public 
Health,  to  which  is  largely  due  the  ab- 
stinence of  so  many  citizens  from  fall- 
ing into  the  temptations  of  mortality  in 
an  undrained  city.  Since  June  1,  1872, 
compulsory  vaccination  in  the  city  has 
marked  the  arms  of  more  people*  than  the 
total  population.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
vaccination  never  has  to  be  repeated  here. 
Once  "taken,"  it  is  good  for  a  lifetime. 
And  "compulsory11  in  Mexico  does  not 
mean  "may  be  11 — as  these  very  figures 
show.  There  is  inevitable  examination, 
and  those  found  unsigned  are  promptly 
led  away  for  the  health  officer's  auto- 
graph. 

The  like  paternalism  is  evident  in  most 
of  the  seven  departments  of  the  federal 
government.  Naturally  the  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine  has  his  hands  full  with 
the  finely  appointed  arsenals  and  other 
belongings.  Nor  is  there  much  leeway 
for  fathering  the  public  by  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations  or  that  of  Finance. 
But  there  is  larger  philanthropic  scope  in 
the  other  four.  The  "Interior11  has 
charge  of  the  organized  charities,  among 
other  things.  "Justice  and  Public  In- 
struction 11  manages  the  schools,  libraries, 
museums,  etc.  "Communications  and 
Public  Works  11  oversees  the  mails,  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  light-houses,  and  sev- 
eral other  branches.  The  Ministry  of 
Encouragement  ("Fomento11)  is  most  pa- 
ternal of  all,  dealing  with  colonization, 
agriculture,  mining,  statistics,  scientific 
*  Exactly,  up  to  May  22,  1896,  362,763. 
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institutes  and  commissions,  observatories, 
and  many  other  matters  fit  to  be  for- 
warded. The  mining  laws  of  Mexico  are 
confessedly  better  than  ours.  Coloniza- 
tion is  no  longer  a  mere  dream.  The 
half -score  thriving  Mormon  colonies  in 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora  were  the  begin- 
ning-; and  now  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  have  been  purchased  in  Chiapas  by 
Vol.  XCIV— No.  562.-54 


a  Japanese  syndicate,  which  will  settle 
thousands  of  its  countrymen  on  these 
rich  coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  and  tobacco 
lands.  A  geographic  commission  under 
this  ministry  is  doing  at  last  definitive 
work  on  the  cartography  of  the  republic, 
while  meteorology,  patents,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  seeds  and  fish  are  assuming 
civilized  proportions.    Under  this  direc- 
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tion,  too,  the  first  census  of  the  republic* 
was  taken,  October  20,  1895.  It  yielded  a 
population  of  12.570,195. 

But  what  may  seem  the  most  millen- 
nial function  <>f  the  Ministerio  de  Fo- 
mento  is  that  it  encourages  even — litera- 
ture!  Lest  this  announcement  cause  an 
invasion  of  Mexico  by  our  waste-basketed 
hordes  (whose  only  present  refuge  is  the 
shrewd  but  cruel  publications  whose  cor- 
ner-stone is  that  all  other  editors  are  con- 
spiring' against  genius),  let  me  hasten  to 
assure  them  that  this  paternal  govern- 
ment would  precisely  not  publish  their 
efforts. 

Mexico,  of  course,  has  as  yet  neither 
great  publishing-houses  nor  a  great  book- 
market,  and  there  is  no  one  to  undertake 
a  publication  as  a  legitimate  investment. 
Yet  Mexico  is— as  she  has  been  for  cen- 
turies— far  from  poor  in  deep  students, 
broad  historians,  and  able  literary  men. 
Here  steps  in  the  Ministry  of  Encourage- 
ment, backed  by  its  own  splendid  pub- 
lishing-office and  by  a  conservative  judg- 
ment, and  fathers  the  issue  of  whatsoever 
book  is  deemed  worthy.  It  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  modern  Mexico.  It  pub- 
lishes the  great  historic  contributions  of 
my  honored  friend  Lie.  Alfredo  Chavero, 
and  those  of  the  lamented  Icazbalceta; 
the  valuable  monographs  of  Periafiel  and 
Garcia-Cubas;  even  matter  so  literary  as 
the  charming  volumes  of  my  muy  leal 
young  comrade  Luis  Gonzalez  Obregon 
— who  is  doing  for  the  legends  of  colo- 
nial Mexico  what  has  been  so  excellently 
done  for  those  of  colonial  Peru  by  Ri- 
cardo  Palma.  All  these  works  are  suit- 
ably issued;  and  some,  like  the  great  cod- 
ices, at  enormous  expense,  and  in  a  style 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  anywhere. 
Meant  ime  the  author  pays  for — the  white 
paper,  at  most! 

The  whole  literary  impulse  in  Mexico 
is  an  honorable  story,  and  strangely  in- 
teresting. A  romance  as  chivalrous  as 
the  Crusades,  and  far  more  startling — the 
supreme  adventure,  indeed,  in  the  history 
of  man — the  Conquest,  curiously  enough, 
seems  to  have  inspired  thought  rather 
than  exaltation.  It  has  never  had  its 
Homer,  nor  even  its  Virgil ;  but  its  Caesar, 
its  Pliny,  its  Strabo,  and  its  Herodotus — 
they  have  risen  by  twins  and  triplets. 
There  was  never  such  another  text  for  bal- 
ladry; but  the  poets  seem  to  have  been 

*  The  first  census  of  Mexico,  1793,  gave  four  and 
a  hull'  million  inhabitants. 


too  busy  marching  superhuman  marches, 
conquering  "empires,"  and  studying  the 
overwhelming  problems  the  New  World 
set  upon  their  slate.  A  few  did  break 
un predestined  into  heroic  verse — like  the 
"  peregrino  Indiano  "  and  dashing  Villa- 
gran  ;  arcades  ambo  of  sorry  verse,  thougli 
precious  chronicling.  But  it  is  striking 
all  along  that  these  soldiers  of  fortune — 
human  enough  to  fight  for  gold,  feudal 
enough  to  fight  as  hard  for  the  Holy 
Faith,  crazy  enough  even  to  adventure 
for  pure  adventure's  sake  —  were,  after 
all,  of  the  calibre  intellectually  sobered 
rather  than  made  drunk  by  the  realities 
which  outdazzled  all  dreams.  Spanish 
America  became,  with  the  Conquest,  the 
most  acti  ve  scene  of  original  study  in  the 
world.  In  1536  the  printing-press  began, 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  embalm  the 
labors  of  the  host  of  scholars  who  were 
attacking  the  linguistic,  geographic,  and 
philosophic  mysteries  of  the  New  World. 
Before  Shakespeare  was  born,  American 
literature  had  its  beginnings  in  hundreds 
of  volumes  printed  in  America  in  a  score 
of  original  American  languages,  besides 
the  mass  in  Spanish.  In  the  first  genera- 
tion after  the  Conquest  there  was  already 
in  Mexico  a  band  of  Indian  authors,  like 
Camargo,  Pomar,  and  Ixtlilxochitl.  whom 
no  student  of  Americana  can  ignore. 
Cortez,  like  Caesar,  wrote  his  own  com- 
mentaries; and  it  is  curious  to  remember 
that  up  to  1830  no  book  was  ever  so  hand- 
somely published  in  the  United  States  as 
the  Lorenzana  edition  of  the  Letters  of 
Cortez  in  Mexico  in  1770.  In  all  our  own 
frontiering  I  know  no  chronicle  which 
half-way  reaches  the  human  interest  of 
the  True  History  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Cas- 
tillo— the  ancient  conquistador  who  rose 
up  in  Guatemala  and  his  old  age  to  write 
because  the  closet  historian  already  "  told 
so  many  lies."  If  he  sometimes  grum- 
bles a  bit,  so  a  soldier  may  whose  teeth 
are  already  fallen;  but  his  story  is  so 
square  and  straight  and  full  of  heart,  so 
frank  and  unpretentious,  and  withal  so 
simpatico,  that  I  never  knew  the  man  or 
woman  who  began  it  but  devoured  it 
through,  and  went  back  to  read  it  again, 
and  came  to  a  way  of  picking  it  up  when 
hours  were  heavy.  No  wonder  he  lived 
past  his  hundred  years! 

Of  the  long  and  brilliant  list  of  colo- 
nial poets,  historians,  and  philosophers, 
here  is  no  room  for  detail.  Nor  of  the 
later  lights,  like  "  El  Pensador  "  and  Acu- 
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na.  Nor  of  those  who  hold  the  Mexico 
of  to-day  up  to  its  best  literary  traditions 
— like  the  few  I  have  named,  and  Salva- 
dor Diaz  Miron  (foremost  of  living"  Mexi- 
can poets,  though  he  occupies  a  cell  in 
San  Juan  de  Ulua),  and  Juan  de  Dios 
Peza,  the  graceful  improvisador  of  the 
hearth-side,  and  many  more.  The  stand- 
ard of  critical  appreciation  is  high  even 
with  the  newspapers — as  is  the  rule  in 
Latin  America.  The  capital  has  twenty- 
seven  dailies  (including  two  excellent 
ones  in  English),  and  more  weeklies  of  all 
sorts  than  one  would  care  to  count.  A 
frank,  dignified  opposition  organ  is  pub- 
lished in  the  very  home  of  the  central 
government. 

If  I  have  given  disproportionate  space 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is  simply  because 
it  is  easier  to  handle  in  this  narrow  elbow- 
room  a  fair  type  of  modern  Mexico  than 
to  go  knightVjumping  over  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  disjointed  illustrations.  The 
capital  fails  to  be  typical  only  in  that  it 
is  by  more  than  thrice  the  largest  popu- 
lation in  the  republic,  and  that  by  its 
sheer  momentum  of  numbers  (as  well  as 
by  its  accessibility  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment) it  takes  a  rather  more  impres- 
sive stride  of  progress.  It  is  typical  in 
that  every  other  city  in  the  country  is 


progressing  along  precisely  the  same 
lines  and  for  precisely  the  same  reasons. 
The  difference  is  of  degree,  and  not  of 
kind. 

Beautiful  Puebla  and  lovely  Guadala- 
jara dispute  the  second  place.  "Puebla 
the  clean  "  is  probably  entitled  to  it,  and, 
at  any  rate,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
towns  in  the  New  World.  Fray  Velarde 
wrote  of  it,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago:  "  To  me  it  appeared  so  abundant  and 
so  fair  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  best 
cities  of  Europe.  It  is,  without  competi- 
tion, the  best  and  most  principal  city  of 
North  America  after  Mexico."  He  found 
there  five  hospitals  and  sundry  colleges, 
of  which  one  had  over  five  hundred  young- 
Indian  scholars.  Of  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  he  says,  "  I  doubt  if  there  be 
another  like  it  in  America."  This  is  to- 
day the  line  State  College — the  historic 
building,  by- the- way,  from  which  Diaz 
(taken  prisoner  by  the  French)  made  so 
dashing  an  escape  in  1865. 

Puebla  is  now  one  of  t  lie  foremost  mail 
ufacturing  points  of  Mexico;  but  its  fac- 
tories have  not  begrimed  its  wonderful 
skies  nor  debased  its  architecture.  The 
stone  cornices  of  Puebla,  and  the  stone 
brackets,  which  replace  pillars  as  supports 
of  its  balconies,  are  unique.  To  the  his- 
torian  this  town  of  eleven    sieves,  this 
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prominent  point  in  colonial  times,*  and 
chief  focus  of  the  War  of  Intervention, 
is  precious.  The  ravine- gouged  hill  of 
Guadalupe  lias  been  the  largest  battle- 
ground in  Mexican  history,  and  on  it 
Diaz  won  distinction  in  three  battles 
against  the  invader.  The  splendid  state 
prison,  the  new  alamedas  and  statues,  the 
improvements  in  the  electric  lighting  and 
water-supply,  the  beginnings  of  sewerage, 
and  the  remodelling  of  the  schools  (which 

*  It  was  the  only  reasonable  city  on  the  highway 
from  the  coast  to  the  capital. 


a  year  ago  adopted  the 
German  system)  are 
typical  of  Puebla's 
progress.  So  is  it  that 
the  state  paid  off,  on 
the  national  birthday 
(September  16,  1896), 
the  last  instalment  of 
its  debt.  A  city  ought 
to  thrive  in  such  a  set- 
ting—with the  Atoyac 
to  turn  its  mills,  that 
climate  to  fill  its  lungs, 
and  for  education  of  its 
eyes  the  two  finest 
snow -peaks  in  North 
America  beetling  upon 
the  western  sky. 

Still,  I  care  more  for 
the  Popocatepetl  and 
the  Iztaccihuatl  from 
the  other  side — even  so 
fair  a  valley  as  that  of 
Puebla  is  not  the  fittest 
frame  for  a  mountain 
view.  From  the  Sa- 
cromonte  —  whose  gi- 
ant cypresses,  garland- 
ed with  Spanish  moss, 
lead  up  to  the  cave- 
shrine  of  the  most  fa- 
mous statue  in  Mexi- 
co*— is  to  me  the  most 
characteristic  view  of 
the  Smoke  Mountain, 
whose  dome  soars  far 
above  the  summer 
clouds,  and  of  the 
Woman  in  White, 
stretched  snowy/  upon 
her  lofty  bier.  Races 
have  come  and  gone 
like  the  clouds,  but 
Popocatepetl,  guarding 
his  dead  sweetheart,! 
has  not  taken  nor  for- 
gotten one  porphyry  wrinkle  for  them 
all.  His  look  is  high  and  Indian-stern  as 
it  was  when  the  first  European  (Diego  de 
Ordaz,  1519)  came  prying  into  the  crater 
for  sulphur  to  make  the  gunpowder  for 
the  Conquest. 

Space  fences  me  from  longer  rambling 
by  these  pleasant  lanes.    I  might  tell  of 

*  Our  Lord  of  the  Sacromonte,  brought  from 
Spain  in  1527.  Enormous  pilgrimages  are  made  to 
ii  yearly;  but  it  was  never  before  photographed. 

f  For  so,  bv  the  Indian  legend,  is  the  Woman  in 
White. 
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the  new  furnishings  of  Guadalajara, 
which  was  "Pearl  of  the  Occident"  be- 
fore it  was  half  so  livable  and  lovable  as 
now ;  and  of  Oaxaca,  low  and  massy  town 
of  the  earthquake  lands,  with  its  Oriental 
ox-carts  and  its  modern  normal  schools, 
and  its  gateway  to  the  most  surprising 
ruins  north  of  Yucatan,  the  immemorial 
so-called  "mosaic  palaces"  of  Mitla;  and 
of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Toluca,  and  Pa- 
chuca,  and  Monterey,  and  their  develop- 
ment; and  of  many  more  cities,  large  and 
small.  But  enough  is  said  to  measure 
fairly  the  Mexico  of  to-day — a  phoenix 
arising  not  from  the  ashes  of  the  past,  but 
amid  the  past's  still  vital  monuments. 


At  last  at  peace  with  herself,  Mexico  is 
at  peace  with  all  the  world — even  with 
the  two  nations  against  whom  were  her 
only  native  grudges.  She  has  ceased  to 
hate  Spain,  thanks  to  chivalrous  General 
Prim,  who  even  in  war  kept  faith — and 
the  French,  who  broke  it.  She  even  for- 
gives us  our  consuls,  and  the  tourist  whose 
hat  persists  in  the  cathedral.  There  is 
not  even  bitterness  in  her  memories  of 
the  miserable  war  of  '48.  For  she  remem- 
bers that  Seward's  Monroe  doctrine  ended 
the  Intervention  by  convincing  the  little 
Napoleon  that  empires  were  not  a  good  in- 
vestment next  door  to  Uncle  Sam.  Re- 
membering that,she  can  forget  a  good  deal. 


SEPAR'S  VIGILANTE. 

BY  OWEN  WISTER. 


7"E  had  fallen  half  asleep,  my  pony 
and  I,  as  we  went  jogging  and  jog- 
ging through  the  long  sunny  afternoon. 
Our  hills  of  yesterday  were  a  pale  blue 
coast  sunk  almost  away  behind  us,  and 
ahead  our  goal  lay  shining,  a  little  island 
of  houses  in  this  quiet  mid-ocean  of  sage- 
brush. For  two  hours  it  had  looked  as 
clear  and  near  as  now,  rising  into  sight 
across  the  huge  dead  calm,  and  sinking 
while  we  travelled  our  undulating,  im- 
perceptible miles.  The  train  had  come 
and  gone  invisibly,  except  for  its  slow 
pillar  of  smoke  I  had  watched  move  west- 
ward against  Wyoming's  stainless  sky; 
but  I  was  still  far  off,  though  the  water- 
tank  and  other  buildings  stood  out  plain 
and  complete  to  my  eyes,  like  children's 
blocks  arranged  and  forgotten  on  the 
floor.    So  I  rode  along,  hypnotized  by  the 
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sameness  of  the  lazy  splendid  plain,  and 
almost  unaware  of  the  distant  rider,  till 
suddenly  he  was  close  and  hailing  me. 

"  They've  caved  !"  he  shouted. 

"  Who?"  I  cried,  thus  awakened. 

"Ah,  the  fool  company," said  he,  quiet- 
ing his  voice  as  he  drew  near.  "  They've 
shed  their  haughtiness,"  he  added,  con- 
fidingly, as  if  I  must  know  all  about  it. 

"  Where  did  they  learn  that  wisdom?" 
I  asked,  not  knowing  in  the  least. 

"  Experience,"  he  called  over  his  shoul- 
der (for  already  we  had  met  and  passed  I  ; 
"nothing  like  experience  for  sweating 
the  fat  off  the  brain." 

He  yelled  me  a  brotherly  good-by,  and 
I  am  sorry  never  to  have  known  more  of 
him,  for  I  incline  to  value  anv  stranger 
so  joyous.  But  now  I  waked  the  pony  and 
trottod.  briskly  surmising  as  to  the  com- 
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pany  and  its  haughtiness.  I  had  been 
viewing  my  destination  across  the  sage- 
brush for  so  spun-out  a  time  that  (as  con- 
stantly in  Wyoming  journeys)  the  emotion 
of  arrival  had  evaporated  long  before  the 
event,  and  I  welcomed  employment  for  my 
otherwise  high-and-dry  mind.  Probably 
he  meant  the  railroad  company;  certain- 
ly something  large  had  happened.  Even 
as  I  dismounted,  at  the  platform  another 
hilarious  cow-puncher  came  out  of  the 
station,  and  at  once  remarking,  "  They're 
going  to  leave  us  alone,"  sprang  on  his 
horse  and  galloped  to  the  corrals  down 
the  line,  where  some  cattle  were  being 
loaded  into  a  train.  I  went  inside  for 
my  mail,  and  here  were  four  more  cow- 
punchers  playing  with  the  agent.  They 
had  got  a  letter  away  from  him,  and  he 
wore  his  daily  look  of  anxiety  to  appre- 
ciate the  jests  of  these  rollicking  people. 
"Read  it!"  they  said  to  me;  and  I  did 
read  the  private  document,  and  learned 
that  the  railroad  was  going  to  waive  its 
right  to  enforce  law  and  order  here,  and 
would  trust  to  Separ's  good  feeling.  "  No- 
thing more,"  the  letter  ran,  "will  be 
done  about  the  initial  outrage  or  the  sub- 
sequent vandalisms.  We  shall  pass  over 
our  wasted  outlay  in  the  hope  that  a  pol- 
icy of  friendship  will  prove  our  genuine 
desire  to  benefit  that  section." 

"  '  Initial  outrage  ',"  quoted  one  of  the 
agent's  large  playmates.  "Ain't  they 
furgivin'?" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  would  have  some 
name  for  it  yourself  if  you  sent  a  deputy 
sheriff  to  look  after  your  rights,  and  he 
came  back  tied  to  the  cow-catcher!" 

The  man  smiled  luxuriously  over  this 
memory.  "We  didn't  hurt  him  none. 
Just  returned  him  to  his  home.  Hear 
about  the  label  Honey  Wiggin  pinned 
onto  him?  '  Send  us  along  one  dozen  as 
per  sample.1  Honey's  quaint!  Yes,"  he 
drawled,  judicially,  "I'd  be  mad  at  that. 
But  if  you're  making  peace  with  a  man 
because  it's  convenient,  why,  your  words 
must  be  pleasanter  than  if  you  really  felt 
pleasant."  He  took  the  paper  from  me, 
and  read,  sardonically:  "  '  Subsequent 
vandalisms ....  wasted  outlay'.  I  sup- 
pose they  run  this  station  from  charity  to 
the  cattle.  Saves  the  poor  things  walk- 
ing so  far  to  the  other  railroad.  '  Policy 
of  friendship  ....  genuine  desire  ' —  oh, 
mouth -wash!"  And  shaking  his  bold, 
clever  head,  he  daintily  flattened  the  let- 
ter upon  the  head  of  the  agent.  "Tuber- 


cle," said  he  (this  was  their  name  for  the 
asrent,  who  had  told  all  of  us  about  his 
lungs),  "it  ain't  your  fault  we  saw  their 
fine  letter.  They  just  intended  you  should 
give  it  out  how  they  wouldn't  bother  us 
any  more,  and  then  we'd  act  square.  The 
boys  '11  sit  up  late  over  this  joke." 

Then  they  tramped  to  their  horses  and 
rode  away.  The  spokesman  had  hit  the 
vital  point  unerringly;  for  cow-punchers 
are  shrewdly  alive  to  frankness,  and  it 
often  draws  out  the  best  that  is  in  them ; 
but  its  opposite  affects  them  unfavorably; 
and  needing  sleep,  I  sighed  to  think  of 
their  late  sitting  up  over  that  joke.  I 
walked  to  the  board  box  painted  "  Hotel 
Brunswick  " —  "  hotel  "  in  small  italics 
and  "Brunswick"  in  enormous  capitals, 
the  N  and  the  S  wrong  side  up. 

Here  sat  a  girl  outside  the  door,  alone. 
Her  face  was  broad,  wholesome,  and 
strong,  and  her  eyes  alert  and  sweet.  As 
I  came  she  met  me  with  a  challenging 
glance  of  good-will.  Those  women  who 
journeyed  along  the  line  in  the  wake  of 
pay-day  to  traffic  with  the  men  employed 
a  stare  well  known  ;  but  this  straight  look 
seemed  like  the  greeting  of  some  pleasant 
young  cowboy.  In  surprise  I  forgot  to 
be  civil,  and  stepped  foolishly  by  her  to 
see  about  supper  and  lodging. 

At  the  threshold  I  perceived  all  lodg- 
ing bespoken.  On  each  of  the  four  beds 
lay  a  coat  or  pistol  or  other  article  of 
dress,  and  I  must  lodge  myself.  There 
were  my  saddle-blankets — rather  wet;  or 
Lin  McLean  might  ride  in  to-night  on 
his  way  to  Riverside;  or  perhaps  down 
at  the  corrals  I  could  find  some  other 
acquaintance  whose  habit  of  washing 
I  trusted  and  whose  bed  I  might  share. 
Failing  these  expedients,  several  empties 
stood  idle  upon  a  siding,  and  the  box- 
like darkness  of  these  freight -cars  was 
timely.  Nights  were  short  now.  Camp- 
ing out,  the  dawn  by  three  o'clock  would 
flow  like  silver  through  the  universe,  and 
sinking  through  my  blankets,  remorse- 
lessly pervade  my  buried  hair  and  brain. 
But  with  clean  straw  in  the  bottom  of  an 
empty,  I  could  sleep  my  fill  until  five  or 
six.  I  decided  for  the  empty,  and  opened 
the  supper-room  door,  where  the  table  was 
set  for  more  than  enough  to  include  me; 
but  the  smell  of  the  butter  that  awaited 
us  drove  me  out  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
to  spend  the  remaining  minutes  in  the  air. 

"  I  was  expecting  you,"  said  the  girl. 
"Well,  if  I  haven't   frightened  him!" 
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She  laughed  so  delightfully  that  I  re- 
covered and  laughed  Loo.  "Why,"  she 
explained,  "I  just  knew  you'd  not  stay 
in  there.  Which  side  are  you  going  to 
butter  your  bread  this  evening?" 

"  You  had  smelt  it?"  said  I,  still  cloudy 
with  surprise.  "  Yes.  Unquestionably. 
Very  rancid."  She  glanced  oddly  at  me, 
and,  with  less  fellowship  in  her  tone,  said, 
"  I  was  going  to  warn  you — "  when  sud- 
denly, down  at  the  corrals,  the  boys  began 
to  shoot  at  large.  "  Oh,  dear!"  she  cried, 
starting  up.     "  There's  trouble." 

"Not  trouble,"  I  assured  her.  "Too 
many  are  firing  at  once  to  be  in  earnest. 
And  you  would  be  safe  here." 

"Me?  A  lady  without  escort?  Well, 
I  should  reckon  so !  Leastways,  we  are 
respected  where  I  was  raised.  I  was  anx- 
ious for  the  gentlemen  ovah  yondah. 
Shawhan,  K.  C.  branch  of  the  Louavull 
an'  Nashvull,  is  my  home."  The  words 
"Louisville  and  Nashville  "  spoke  cream- 
ily  of  Blue-grass. 

"Unescorted  all  that  way!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"Isn't  it  awful!"  said  she,  tilting  her 
head  with  a  laugh,  and  showing  the  pis- 
tol she  carried.  "  But  we've  always  been 
awful  in  Kentucky.  Now  I  suppose  New 
York  would  never  speak  to  poor  me  as  it 
passed  by?"  And  she  eyed  me  with  ca- 
pable, good-humored  satire. 

"Why  New  York?"  I  demanded. 
"  Guess  again." 

"Well,"  she  debated,  "well,  cowboy 
clothes  and  city  language — he's  English !" 
she  burst  out;  and  then  she  turned  sud- 
denly red,  and  whispered  to  herself,  re- 
provingly, "  If  I'm  not  acting  rude!" 

"  Oh!"  said  I,  rather  familiarly. 

"  It  was,  sir;  and  please  to  excuse  me. 
If  you  had  started  joking  so  free  with  me, 
I'd  have  been  insulted.  When  I  saw  you 
— the  hat  and  everything — I  took  you — 
You  see  I've  always  been  that  used  to  talk- 
ing to — to  folks  around!"  Her  bright 
face  saddened,  memories  evidently  rose 
before  her,  and  her  eyes  grew  distant. 

I  wished  to  say,  "Treat  me  as  'folks 
around,'  "  but  this  tall  country  girl  had 
put  us  on  other  terms.  On  discovering 
I  was  not  "folks  around,"  she  had  taken 
refuge  in  deriding  me,  but  swiftly  feeling 
no  solid  ground  there,  she  drew  a  firm 
clear  woman's  line  between  us.  Plainly 
she  was  a  comrade  of  men,  in  her  buoy- 
ant innocence  secure,  yet  by  no  means  in 
the  dark  as  to  them. 


"  Yes,  unescorted  two  thousand  miles," 
she  resumed,  "  and  never  as  far  as  twen- 
ty from  home  till  last  Tuesday.  I  expect 
you'll  have  to  be  scandalized,  for  I'd  do 
it  right  over  again  to-morrow." 

"You've  got  me  all  wrong,"  said  I. 
"  I'm  not  English  ;  I'm  not  New  York.  I 
am  good  American,  and  not  bounded  by 
my  own  farm  either.  No  sectional  line 
or  Mason  and  Dixon  or  Missouri  River 
tattoos  me.  But  you,  when  you  say  United 
States,  you  mean  United  Kentucky!" 

"Did  vou  ever!"  said  she,  staring  at 
what  was  Greek  to  her — as  it  is  to  most 
Americans.  "And  so  if  you  had  a  sister 
back  East,  and  she  and  3rou  were  all  there 
was  of  you  any  more,  and  she  hadn't  seen 
you  since — not  since  you  first  took  to  stay- 
ing out  nights,  and  she  started  to  visit 
you,  you'd  not  tell  her  'fie  for  shame'?" 

"I'd  travel  my  money's  length  to  meet 
her!"  said  I. 

A  wave  of  pain  crossed  her  face. 
"  Nate  didn't  know,"  she  said  then,  light- 
ly. "  You  see,  Nate's  only  a  boy,  and 
regular  thoughtless  about  writing." 

Ah  !  So  this  Nate  never  wrote,  and  his 
sister  loved  and  championed  him!  Many 
such  stray  Nates  and  Bobs  and  Bills  gal- 
loped over  Wyoming,  lost  and  forgiven. 

"I'm  starting  for  him  in  the  Buffalo 
stage,"  continued  the  girl. 

"Then  I'll  have  your  company  on  a 
weary  road,"  said  I;  for  my  journey  was 
now  to  that  part  of  the  cattle  country. 

"To  Buffalo?"  she  said,  quickly. 
"Then  maybe  you— maybe —  My  bro- 
ther is  Nate  Buckner."  She  paused. 
"  Then  you're  not  acquainted  with  him?" 

"  I  may  have  seen  him,"  I  answered, 
slowly.  "But  faces  and  names  out  here 
come  and  go." 

I  knew  him  well  enough.  He  was  in 
jail,  convicted  of  forgery  last  week,  wait- 
ing to  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years. 
And  even  this  wild  border  community  that 
hated  law  courts  and  punishments  had 
not  been  sorry;  for  he  had  cheated  his 
friends  too  often,  and  the  wide  charity  of 
the  sage-brush  does  not  cover  that  sin. 
Beneath  his  pretty  looks  and  daring  skill 
with  horses  they  had  found  vanity  and 
a  cold  false  heart;  but  his  sister  could 
not.  Here  she  was,  come  to  find  him 
after  lonely  years,  and  to  this  one  soul 
that  loved  him  in  the  world  how  was  I 
to  tell  the  desolation  and  the  disgrace?  I 
was  glad  to  hear  her  ask  me  if  the  stage 
went  soon  after  supper. 
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''Now  isn't  that  a  bother?"  said  she, 
when  I  answered  that  it  did  not  start  till 
morning-.  She  glanced  with  rueful  gayety 
at  the  hotel.  "Never  mind,"  she  con- 
tinued, briskly;  "  I'm  used  to  things.  I'll 
just  sit  up  somewhere.  Maybe  the  agent 
w  ill  let  me  stay  in  the  office.  You're  sure 
all  that  shooting's  only  jollification?" 

"Certain,"  I  said.  "But  I'll  go  and 
see." 

"They  always  will  have  their  fun," 
said  she.  "But  I  hate  to  have  a  poor 
boy  get  hurt — even  him  deserving  it!" 

1 '  They  use  pistols  instead  of  fire- 
crackers," said  I.  "But  you  must  never 
sleep  in  that  office.  I'll  see  what  we  can 
do." 

"Why,  you're  real  kind!"  she  ex- 
claimed, heartily.  And  I  departed,  won- 
dering what  I  ought  to  do. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  told  you  before 
that  Separ  was  a  place  once — a  sort  of 
place;  but  you  will  relish  now,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  pithy  fable  of  its  name. 

Midway  between  two  sections  of  this 
still  unfinished  line  that, rail  after  rail  and 
mile  upon  mile,  crawled  over  the  earth's 
face  visibly  during  the  constructing  hours 
of  each  new  day,  lay  a  camp;  and  to  this 
point  these  unjoined  pieces  were  heading, 
and  here  at  length  they  met,  like  a  worm. 
Camp  Separation  it  had  been  fitly  called; 
but  how  should  the  American  railway 
man  afford  time  to  say  that  ?  Separation 
was  pretty  and  apt,  but  needless ;  and  with 
the  sloughing  of  two  syllables  came  the 
brief  businesslike  result.  Separ.  Chi- 
cago, 1137ij  miles.  It  was  labelled  on  a 
board,  large  almost  as  the  hut  station. 
A  Y  switch,  two  sidings,  the  fat  water- 
tank  and  steam-pump,  and  a  section-house 
with  three  trees  before  it  composed  the 
north  side;  south  of  the  track,  no  trees, 
one  long  siding  by  the  corrals  and  cattle- 
chute,  a  hovel  where  plug  tobacco  and 
canned  goods  were  for  sale,  a  shed  where 
you  might  get  your  horse  shod,  a  wire 
fence  that  at  shipping  -  times  enclosed 
bales  of  pressed  hay,  the  hotel,  the  stage 
stable,  and  the  little  station — some  seven 
shanties  all  told.  Between  them  were 
spaces  of  dust,  the  immediate  plains  en- 
gulfed them,  and  through  their  midst  ran 
the  far-vanishing  railroad,  to  which  they 
hung  like  beads  on  a  great  string  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  A  great  east-and- 
west  string,  one  end  in  the  rosy  sun  at 
morning,  and  one  in  the  crimson  sun  at 
night.    Beyond  each  sky-line  lay  cities 


and  ports  where  the  world  went  on  out 
of  sight  and  hearing.  This  lone  steel 
thread  had  been  stretched  across  the  con- 
tinent because  it  was  the  day  of  haste  and 
hope,  when  dollars  seemed  many  and  hard 
times  were  few ;  and  from  the  Yellowstone 
to  the  Rio  Grande  similar  threads  were 
stretching,  and  little  Separs  by  dispersed 
hundreds  hung  on  them,  as  it  were  in 
space  eternal.  Can  you  wonder  that 
vigorous  young  men  with  pistols  should, 
when  they  came  to  such  a  place,  shoot 
them  off  to  let  loose  their  unbounded  joy 
of  living? 

And  yet  it  was  not  this  merely  that 
began  the  custom,  but  an  error  of  the 
agent's.  The  new  station  was  scarce  cre- 
ated when  one  morning  Honey  Wiggin 
with  the  Virginian  had  galloped  inno- 
cently in  from  the  round-up  to  telegraph 
for  some  additional  cars. 

"  I'm  dead  onto  you!"  squealed  the  of- 
ficial, dropping  flat  at  the  sight  of  them; 
and  bang  went  his  gun  at  them.  They, 
most  naturally,  thought  it  was  a  maniac, 
and  ran  for  their  lives  among  the  sup- 
ports of  the  water-tank,  while  he  remained 
anchored  with  his  weapon,  crouched  be- 
hind the  railing  that  fenced  him  and  his 
apparatus  from  the  laity;  and  some  fif- 
teen strategic  minutes  passed  before  all 
parties  had  crawled  forth  to  an  under- 
standing, and  the  message  was  written 
and  paid  for  and  comfortably  despatched. 
The  agent  was  an  honest  creature,  but  of 
tame  habits,  sent  for  the  sake  of  his  im- 
perfect lungs  to  this  otherwise  inappro- 
priate air.  He  had  lived  chiefly  in  mid- 
West  towns,  a  serious  reader  of  our  comic 
weeklies;  hence  the  apparition  of  Wiggin 
and  the  Virginian  had  reminded  him  sick- 
en ingly  of  bandits.  He  had  express  mon- 
ey in  the  safe,  he  explained  to  them,  and 
this  was  a  hard  old  country,  wasn't  it  ? 
and  did  they  like  good  whiskey  ? 

They  drank  his  whiskey,  but  it  was 
not  well  to  have  mentioned  that  about 
the  bandits.  Both  were  aware  that  when 
shaved  and  washed  of  their  round-up 
grime  they  could  look  very  engaging. 
The  two  cow-punchers  rode  out,  not  angry, 
but  grieved  that  a  man  come  here  to  dwell 
among  them  should  be  so  tactless. 

"If  we  don't  get  him  used  to  us,"  ob- 
served the  Virginian,  "  he  and  his  pop-gun 
will  be  guttin' some  blameless  man." 

Forthwith  the  cattle  country  proceeded 
to  get  the  agent  used  to  it.  The  news  went 
over  the  sage-brush  from  Belle  Fourche 
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to  Sweetwater,  and  playful  howling  horse- 
men made  it  their  custom  to  go  rioting 
with  pistols  round  the  ticket -office,  ed- 
ucating the  agent.  His  lungs  improved, 
and  he  came  dimly  to  smile  at  this  game 
which  he  did  not  understand.  But  the 
company  discerned  no  humor  whatever 
in  having  its  water -tank  perforated, 
which  happened  twice;  and  sheriffs  and 
deputies  and  other  symptoms  of  authority 
began  to  invest  Separ.  Now  what  should 
authority  do  upon  these  free  plains,  this 
wilderness  of  do-as-you-please,  where  mere 
breathing  the  air  was  like  inebriation? 
The  large  headlong  children  who  swept 
in  from  the  sage  -  brush  and  out  again 
meant  nothing  that  they  called  harm  un- 
til they  found  themselves  resisted.  Then 
presently  happened  that  affair  of  the  cow- 
catcher; and  later  a  too-zealous  marshal, 
come  about  a  mail-car  they  had  side- 
tracked and  held  with  fiddles,  drink,  and 
petticoats,  met  his  death  accidentally,  at 
which  they  were  sincerely  sorry  for  about 
five  minutes:  they  valued  their  own  lives 
as  little,  and  that  lifts  them  forever  from 
baseness  at  least.  So  the  company,  con- 
cluding such  things  must  be  endured  for 
a  while  yet,  wrote  their  letter,  and  you 
have  seen  how  wrong  the  letter  went. 
All  it  would  do  would  be  from  now  on  to 
fasten  upon  Separ  its  code  of  recklessness ; 
to  make  shooting  the  water-tank  (for  ex- 
ample) part  of  a  gentleman's  deportment 
when  he  showed  himself  in  town. 

It  was  not  now  the  season  of  heavy 
shipping;  to-night  their  work  would  be 
early  finished,  and  then  they  were  likely 
to  play  after  their  manner.  To  arrive  in 
such  a  place  on  her  way  to  her  brother, 
the  felon  in  jail,  made  the  girl's  journey 
seem  doubly  forlorn  to  me  as  I  wandered 
down  to  the  corrals. 

A  small  bold  voice  hailed  me.  "Hello, 
you!"  it  said;  and  here  was  Billy  Lusk, 
aged  nine,  in  boots  and  overalls,  impor- 
tantly useless  with  a  stick,  helping  the 
men  prod  the  steers  at  the  chute. 

"  Thought  you  were  at  school,"  said  I. 

"Ah,  school's  quit,"  returned  Billy, 
and  changed  the  subject.  "  Say,  Lin's 
hunting  you.  He's  a-going  to  eat  at  the 
hotel.  I'm  grubbing  with  the  outfit." 
And  Billy  resumed  his  specious  activity. 

Mr.  McLean  was  in  the  ticket  -  office, 
where  the  newspaper  had  transiently  re- 
minded him  of  politics.  "  Wall  Street," 
he  was  explaining  to  the  agent,  "  has 
been  lunched  on  by  them  Ross-childs, 


and  they're  moving  on.  Feeding  along 
to  Chicago.  We  want—"  Here  he  no- 
ticed me,  and  dragging  his  gauntlet  off, 
shook  my  hand  with  his  lusty  grasp. 

"Your  eldest  son  just  said  you  were 
in  haste  to  find  me,"  I  I'emarked. 

"Lose  you,  he  meant.  The  kid  gets 
his  words  twisted." 

"  Didn't  know  you  were  a  father,  Mr. 
McLean,"  simpered  the  agent. 

Lin  fixed  his  eye  on  the  man.  "And 
you  don't  know  it  now,"  said  he.  Then 
he  removed  his  eye.  "Let's  grub,"  he 
added  to  me.  My  cow-puncher  did  not 
walk  to  the  hotel,  but  slowly  round  and 
about,  with  a  face  overcast.  "  Billy  is  a 
good  kid,"  he  said  at  length,  and  stopping, 
began  to  kick  small  mounds  in  the  dust. 
Politics  floated  lightly  over  him,  but  here 
was  a  matter  dwelling  with  him,  heavy 
and  real.  "He's  dead  stuck  on  being  a 
cow-puncher,"  he  presently  said. 

"  Some  day — "  I  began. 

"He  don't  want  to  wait  that  long," 
Lin  said,  and  smiled  affectionately.  ' '  And 
anyhow,  what  is  '  some  day '?  Some  day 
we  punchers  will  not  be  here.  The  liv- 
ing will  be  scattered,  and  the  dead — well, 
they'll  be  all  right.  Have  yu'  studied  the 
wire  fence?  It's  spreading  to  catch  us  like 
nets  do  the  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River. 
No  more  salmon,  no  more  cow-punch- 
ers," stated  Mr.  McLean,  sententiously ; 
and  his  words  made  me  sad,  though  I 
know  that  progress  cannot  spare  land 
and  water  for  such  things.  "  But  Billy," 
Lin  resumed,  "  has  agreed  to  school  again 
when  it  starts  up  in  the  fall.  He  takes 
his  medicine  because  I  want  him  to." 
Affection  crept  anew  over  the  cow-punch- 
er's face.  "He  can  learn  books  with  the 
quickest  when  he  wants,  that  Bear  Creek 
schoolmarm  says.  But  he'd  ought  to 
have  a  regular  mother  till — till  I  can  do 
for  him,  yu'  know.  It's  on  wholesome 
him  seeing  and  hearing  the  boys — and 
me,  and  me  when  I  forget! — but  shuck's! 
how  can  I  fix  it?  Billy  was  sure  enough 
dropped  and  deserted.  But  when  I  found 
him  the  little  calf  could  run  and  notice 
like  everything!" 

"I  should  hate  your  contract,  Lin," 
said  I.  "  Adopting's  a  touch-and-go  busi- 
ness even  when  a  man  has  a  home." 

"  I'll  fill  the  contract,  you  bet!  I  wish 
the  little  son  of  a  gun  was  mine.  I'm  a 
heap  more  natural  to  him  than  that  pair 
of  drunkards  that  got  him.  He  likes  me: 
I  think  he  does.    I've  had  to  lick  him 
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now  and  then,  but  Lord!  his  badness  is 
all  right  —  not  sneaky.  I'll  take  him 
hunting-  next  month,  and  then  the  fore- 
man's wife  at  Sunk  Creek  boards  him  till 
school.  Only  when  they  move,  Judge 
Henry  '11  make  his  Virginia  man  fore- 
man—  and  he's  got  no  woman  to  look 
after  Billy,  yu'  see.1' 

"  He's  asking  one  hard  enough,"  said 
I,  digressing. 

"Oh  yes;  asking.  Talk  of  adopting — " 
said  Mr.  McLean,  and  his  wide-open  hazel 
eyes  looked  away  as  he  coughed  uneasily. 
Then  abruptly  looking  at  me  again,  he 
said :  "  Don't  you  get  off  any  more  truck 
about  eldest  son  and  that,  will  yu',  friend? 
The  boys  are  joshing  me  now — not  that 
I  care  for  what  might  easy  enough  be  so, 
but  there's  Billy.  Maybe  he'd  not  mind, 
but  maybe  he  would  after  a  while;  and 
I  am  kind  o'  set  on — well — he  didn't  have 
a  g-ood  time  till  he  shook  that  home  of 
his,  and  I'm  going  to  make  this  old  bitch 
of  a  world  pay  him  what  she  owes  him, 
if  I  can.  Now  you'll  drop  joshing,  won't 
yu'?"  His  forehead  was  moist  over  get- 
ting the  thing  said  and  laying  bare  so 
much  of  his  soul. 

"And  so  the  world  owes  us  a  good 
time,  Lin?"  said  I. 

He  laughed  shortly.  "  She  must  have 
been  dead  broke,  then,  quite  a  while,  you 
bet!  Oh  no.  Maybe  I  used  to  travel  on 
that  basis.  But  see  here"  (Lin  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder),  "if  you  can't 
expect  a  good  time  for  yourself  in  reason, 
you  can  sure  make  the  kids  happy  out  o' 
reason,  can't  yu'?" 

I  fairly  opened  my  mouth  at  him. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  laughing  in  that 
short  way  again  (and  he  took  his  hand  off 
my  shoulder) ;  "I've  been  thinking  a  won- 
derful lot  since  we  met  last.  I  guess  I 
know  some  things  yu'  haven't  got  to  yet 
yourself —  Why,  there's  a  girl !" 

' '  That  there  is !"  said  I.  "  And  certain- 
ly the  world  owes  her  a  better — " 

"She's  a  fine-looker,"  interrupted  Mr. 
McLean,  paying  me  no  further  attention. 
Here  the  decrepit,  straw-hatted  proprietor 
of  the  Hotel  Brunswick  stuck  his  beard 
out  of  the  door  and  uttered  "Supper!" 
with  a  shrill  croak,  at  which  the  girl 
rose. 

"Gosh!"  said  Lin,  "let's  hurry!" 

But  I  hooked  my  fingers  in  his  belt,  and 
in  spite  of  his  plaintive  oaths  at  my  losing 
him  the  best  seat  at  the  table,  told  him  in 
three  words  the  sister's  devoted  journey. 


' '  Nate  Buckner !"  he  exclaimed.  ' '  Him 
with  a  decent  sister!" 

"It's  the  other  way  round,"  said  I. 
"  Her  with  him  for  a  brother!" 

"He  goes  to  the  penitentiary  this  week," 
said  Lin-  "  He  had  no  more  cash  to  stake 
his  lawyer  with,  and  the  lawyer  lost  in- 
terest in  him.  So  his  sister  could  have 
waited  for  her  convict  away  back  at  Joliet, 
and  saved  time  and  money.  How  did  she 
act  when  yu'  told  her?" 

"I've  not  told  her." 

"  Not?  Too  kind  o'  not  your  business? 
Well,  well!  You'd  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter'n  me.  Only  it  don't  seem  right  to  let 
her — no,  sir;  it's  not  right,  either.  But 
if  her  brother  was  dead  (and  Mrs.  Fligg's 
husband  would  like  dearly  to  make  him 
dead),  you'd  not  let  her  come  slap  up 
against  the  news  unwarned.  You  would 
tell  her  he  was  sick,  and  start  her  gently." 

"Death's  different,"  said  I. 

"Shucks !  And  she's  to  find  him  caged, 
and  waiting  for  stripes  and  a  shaved  head? 
How  d'  yu'  know  she  mightn't  hate  that 
worse  'n  if  he'd  been  just  shot  like  a  man 
in  a  husband  scrape,  instead  of  jailed  like 
a  skunk  for  thieving?  No,  sir,  she  mustn't. 
Think  of  how  it'll  be.  Quick  as  the  stage 
pulls  up  front  o'  the  Buffalo  post-office, 
plump  she'll  be  down  ahead  of  the  mail- 
sacks,  inquiring  after  her  brother,  and  all 
that  crowd  around  staring.  Why,  we 
can't  let  her  do  that;  she  can't  do  that. 
If  you  don't  feel  so  interfering,  I'm  good 
for  this  job  myself."  And  Mr.  McLean 
took  the  lead  and  marched  jingling  in»to 
supper. 

The  seat  he  had  coveted  was  vacant. 
On  either  side  the  girl  were  empty  chairs, 
two  or  three;  for  with  that  clean,  shy 
respect  of  the  frontier  that  divines  and 
evades  a  good  woman,  the  dusty  com- 
pany had  sat  itself  at  a  distance,  and  Mr. 
McLean's  best  seat  was  open  to  him.  Yet 
he  had  veered  away  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  and  his  usually  roving  eye  at- 
tempted no  gallantry.  He  ate  sedately, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  long  weeks  and 
many  happenings  that  Miss  Buckner  told 
Lin  she  had  known  he  was  looking  at  her 
through  the  whole  of  this  meal.  The 
straw-hatted  proprietor  came  and  went, 
bearing  beefsteak  hammered  flat  to  make 
it  tender,  fried  and  spitting  in  its  grease. 
The  girl  seemed  the  one  happy  person 
among  us;  for  supper  was  going  forward 
with  the  invariable  alkali  etiquette,  all 
faces  brooding  and  feeding  amid  a  dis- 
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heartening  silence  as  of  guilt  or  bereave- 
ment that  springs  from  I  have  never  been 
quite  sure  what — perhaps  reversion  to  the 
native  animal  absorbed  in  his  meat,  per- 
haps a  little  from  every  guest's  uneasiness 
lest  he  drink  his  coffee  wrong  or  stumble 
in  the  accepted  uses  of  the  fork.  Indeed, 
a  diffident  uncleansed  youth  nearest  Miss 
Buckner  presently  wiped  his  mouth  upon 
the  cloth;  and  Mr.  McLean,  knowing  bet- 
ter than  that,  eyed  him  for  this  conduct 
in  the  presence  of  a  lady.  The  lively 
strength  of  the  butter  must,  T  think,  have 
reached  all  in  the  room ;  at  any  rate,  the 
table-cloth  lad,  troubled  by  Mr.  McLean's 
eye,  now  relieved  the  general  silence  by 
observing,  chattily, 

"Say,  friends,  that  butter  ain't  in  no 
trance." 

''If  it's  too  rich  for  you,"  croaked  the 
enraged  proprietor,  "use  axle-dope." 

The  company  continued  gravely  feed- 
ing, while  I  struggled  to  preserve  the 
decorum  of  sadness,  and  Miss  Buckner's 
face  was  also  unsteady.  But  sternness 
mantled  in  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
McLean,  until  the  harmless  boy,  embar- 
rassed to  pieces,  offered  theuntasted  smell- 
ing-dish  to  Lin,  to  me,  helped  himself, 
and  finally  thrust  the  plate  at  the  girl, 
saying,  in  his  Texas  idiom, 

"Have  butter." 

He  spoke  in  the  shell  voice  of  adoles- 
cence, and  on  "butter"  cracked  an  octave 
up  into  the  treble.  Miss  Buckner  was 
speechless,  and  could  only  shake  her  head 
at  the  plate. 

Mr.  McLean,  however,  thought  she  was 
offended.  "She  wouldn't  choose  for 
none,"  he  said  to  the  youth  with  appall- 
ing calm.     "  Thank  yu'  most  to  death." 

"  I  guess,"  fluted  poor  Texas,  in  a  dove 
falsetto,  "  it  would  go  slicker  rubbed  out- 
side than  swallered." 

At  this  Miss  Buckner  broke  from  the 
table  and  fled  out  of  the  house. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  know  anything," 
observed  Mr.  McLean.  "What  toy-shop 
did  you  escape  from?" 

"  Wind  him  up!  Wind  him  up!"  said 
the  proprietor,  sticking  his  head  in  from 
the  kitchen. 

"Ah,  what's  the  matter  with  this  out- 
fit?" screamed  the  boy,  furiously.  "  Can't 
yu'  leave  a  man  eat?  Can't  yu'  leave  him 
be?  You  make  me  sick !"  And  he  flounced 
out  with  his  young  boots. 

All  the  while  the  company  fed  on  un- 
moved.    Presently  one  remarked, 


"Who's  hiring  him?" 

"The  C.  Y.  outfit,"  said  another. 

"  Half-circle  L,"  a  third  corrected. 

"I  seen  one  like  him  onced,"  said  the 
first, taking  his  hat  from  beneath  his  chair. 
"Up  in  the  Black  Hills  he  was.  Eigh- 
teen seventy-nine.  Gosh!"  And  he  wan- 
dered out  upon  his  business.  One  by  one 
the  others  also  silently  dispersed. 

Upon  going  out,  Lin  and  I  found  the 
boy  pacing  up  and  down,  eagerly  in  talk 
with  Miss  Buckner.  She  had  made  friends 
with  him,  and  he  was  now  smoothed  down 
and  deeply  absorbed,  being  led  by  her  to 
tell  her  about  himself.  But  on  Lin's  ap- 
proach his  face  clouded,  and  he  made  off 
for  the  corrals,  displaying  a  sullen  back, 
while  I  was  presenting  Mr.  McLean  to 
the  lady. 

Overtaken  by  his  cow-puncher  shyness, 
Lin  was  greeting  her  with  ungainly  cere- 
mony, when  she  began  at  once,  "You'll 
excuse  me,  but  I  just  had  to  have  my 
laugh." 

"That's  all  right, m'm,"  said  he;  "  don't 
mention  it." 

"  For  that  boy,  you  know—" 

"I'll  fix  him,  m'm.  He'll  not  insult 
yu'  no  more.     I'll  speak  to  him." 

"Now  please  don't!  Why — why — you 
were  every  bit  as  bad !"  Miss  Buckner 
pealed  out,  joyously.  "  It  wras  the  two  of 
you.    Oh  dear!" 

Mr.  McLean  looked  crestfallen.  "I  had 
no — I  didn't  go  to — " 

"  Why,  there  was  no  harm  !  To  see  him 
mean  so  well  and  you  mean  so  well, and — 
I  know  I  ought  to  behave  better!" 

"  No, yu'  oughtn't!"  said  Lin,  with  sud- 
den ardor;  and  then,  in  a  voice  of  depre- 
cation, "You'll  think  us  plumb  ignuray- 
muses." 

"You  know  enough  to  be  kind  to 
folks."  said  she. 
"We'd  like  to." 

"It's  the  only  thing  makes  the  world 
go  round!"  she  declared,  with  an  emo- 
tion that  I  had  heard  in  her  tone  once 
or  twice  already.  But  she  caught  her- 
self up,  and  said  gayly  to  me,  "And 
where's  that  house  you  were  going  to 
build  for  a  lone  girl  to  sleep  in?" 

"  I'm  afraid  the  foundations  aren't  hi  id 
yet,"  said  T. 

"Now  you  gentlemen  needn't  bother 
about  me." 

"We'll  have  to,  m'm.  You  ain't  used 
to  Separ." 

"Oh,  I  am  no— tenderfoot,  don't  you 
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call  them?"  She  whipped  out  her  pistol, 
and  held  it  at  the  cow-puncher,  laughing1. 

This  would  have  given  no  pleasure  to 
me;  but  over  Lin's  features  went  a  glow 
of  delight,  and  he  stood  gazing  at  the 
pointed  weapon  and  the  girl  behind  it. 
"My!"  lie  said  at  length,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per, "she's  got  the  drop  on  me!" 

"I  reckon  I'd  be  afraid  to  shoot  that 
one  of  yours,"  said  Miss  Buckner.  "But 
this  hits  a  target  real  good  and  straight 
at  fifteen  yards."  And  she  handed  it  to 
him  for  inspection. 

He  received  it,  hugely  grinning,  and 
turned  it  over  and  over.  "  My!"  he  mur- 
mured again.  "Why,  shucks!"  He  look- 
ed at  Miss  Buckner  with  stark  rapture,  ca- 
ressing the  polished  revolver  at  the  same 
time  with  a  fond,  unconscious  thumb. 
"You  hold  it  just  as  steady  as  I  could," 
he  said  with  pride,  and  added,  insinuating- 
ly, "I  could  learn  yu'  the  professional 
drop  in  a  morning.  This  here  is  a  little 
dandy  gun." 

"You'd  not  trade,  though,"  said  she, 
"for  all  your  flattery." 

"Will  yu' trade?"  pounced  Lin.  "Won't 
yu'?" 

"Now,  Mr.  McLean, I  am  afraid  you're 
thoughtless.  How  could  a  girl  like  me 
ever  hold  that  awful  45  Colt  steady?" 

"She  knows  the  brands,  too!"  cried 
Lin,  in  ecstasy.  "See  here,"  he  re- 
marked to  me  with,  a  manner  that  smacked 
of  command,  "we're  losing  time  right 
now.  You  go  and  tell  the  agent  to  hustle 
and  fix  his  room  up  for  a  lady,  and  I'll 
bring-  her  along." 

I  found  the  agent  willing,  of  course, 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  office.  The 
toy  station  was  also  his  home.  The  front 
compartment  held  the  ticket  and  telegraph 
and  mail  and  express  chattels,  and  the 
railing,  and  room  for  the  public  to  stand ; 
through  a  door  you  then  passed  to  the 
sitting,  dining,  and  sleeping  box  ;  and 
through  another  to  a  cooking-stove  in  a 
pigeon-hole.  Here  flourished  the  agent 
and  his  lungs,  and  here  the  company's 
strict  orders  bade  him  sleep  in  charge; 
so  I  helped  him  put  his  room  to  rights. 
But  we  need  not  have  hurried  ourselves. 
Mr.  McLean  was  so  long  in  bringing  the 
lady  that  I  went  out  and  found  him 
walking  and  talking  with  her,  while  fifty 
yards  away  skulked  poor  Texas,  alone. 
This  boy's  name  was,  like  himself,  of  the 
somewhat  unexpected  order,  being  Ma- 
nassas Donohoe. 


As  I  came  toward  the  new  friends  they 
did  not  appear  to  be  joking,  and  on  seeing 
me  Miss  Buckner  said  to  Lin,  "Did  he 
know?" 

Lin  hesitated. 

"You  did  know!"  she  exclaimed,  but 
lost  her  resentment  at  once,  and  contin- 
ued very  quietly,  and  with  a  friendly 
tone,  "I  reckon  you  don't  like  to  have 
to  tell  folks  bad  news." 

It  was  I  that  now  hesitated. 

"Not  to  a  strange  girl,  anyway!"  said 
she.  "Well,  now  I  have  good  news  to  tell 
you.  You  would  not  have  given  me  any 
shock  if  you  had  said  you  knew  about  poor 
Nate,  for  that's  the  reason —  Of  course 
those  things  can't  be  secrets!  Why,  he's 
only  twenty,  sir!  How  should  he  knowr 
about  this  world?  He  hadn't  learned  the 
first  little  thing  when  he  left  home  five 
years  ago.  And  I  am  twenty-three — old 
enough  to  be  Nate's  grandmother,  he's 
that  young  and  thoughtless.  He  couldn't 
ever  realize  bad  companions  when  they 
came  around.  See  that!"  She  showed 
me  a  paper,  taking  it  out  like  a  precious 
thing,  as  indeed  it  was;  for  it  was  a  par- 
don signed  by  Governor  Barker.  "And 
the  Governor  has  let  me  carry  it  to  Nate 
myself.  He  won't  know  a  thing  about  it 
till  I  tell  him.  The  Governor  wTas  real 
kind,  and  we  will  never  forget  him.  I 
reckon  Nate  must  have  a  mustache  by 
now?"  said  she  to  Lin.  # 

"Yes,"  Lin  answered,  gruffly,  looking* 
away  from  her,  "he  has  got  a  mustache 
all  right." 

"He'll  be  glad  to  see  you,"  said  I,  for 
something  to  say. 

"  Of  course  he  will !  How  many  hours 
did  you  say  we  will  be?"  she  asked  Lin, 
turning  from  me  again  ;  for  Mr.  McLean 
had  not  been  losing  time.  It  was  plain 
that  between  these  two  had  arisen  a  free- 
masonry from  which  I  was  already  shut 
out.  Her  woman's  heart  had  answered 
his  right  impulse  to  tell  her  about  her 
brother,  and  I  had  been  found  wanting! 

So  now  she  listened  over  again  to  the 
hours  of  stage  jolting  that  "  we  "  had  be- 
fore us,  and  that  lay  between  her  and 
Nate.  "We"  would  be  four  —  herself, 
Lin,  myself,  and  the  boy  Billy.  Was 
Billy  the  one  at  supper?  Oh  no;  just 
Billy  Lusk,  of  Laramie.  "  He's  a  kid  I'm 
taking  up  the  country,"  Lin  explained. 
"Ain't  you  most  tuckered  out?" 

"  Oh,  me!"  she  confessed,  with  a  laugh 
and  a  sigh. 
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There  again!  She  had  put  aside  my 
solicitude  lightly,  but  was  willing  Lin 
should  know  her  fatigue.  Yet,  fatigue 
and  all,  she  would  not  sleep  in  the  agent's 
room.  At  sight  of  it  and  the  close  quar- 
ters she  drew  back  into  the  outer  office, 
so  prompted  by  that  inner  unsuspected 
strictness  she  had  shown  me  before.. 

"  Come  out !"  she  cried,  laughing.  "  In- 
deed, I  thank  you.  But  I  can't  have  you 
sleep  on  this  hard  floor  out  here.  No  po- 
liteness, now!  Thank  you  ever  so  much. 
I'm  used  to  roughing  it  pretty  near  as 
well  as  if  I  was — a  cowboy!"  And  she 
glanced  at  Lin.  "  They're  calling  forty- 
seven,"  she  added  to  the  agent. 

"  That's  me,"  he  said,  coming  out  to  the 
telegraph  instrument.  "So  you're  one  of 
us?" 

"  I  didn't  know  forty-seven  meant  Sep- 
ar," said  I.  "  How  in  the  world  do  you 
know  that?" 

"I  didn't.  I  heard  forty-seven,  forty- 
seven,  forty -seven,  start  and  go  right 
along,  so  I  guessed  they  wanted  him,  and 
he  couldn't  hear  them  from  his  room." 

"Can  yu'  do  astronomy  and  Spanish 
too?"  inquired  the  proud  and  smiling  Mc- 
Lean. 

"  Why,  it's  nothing !  I've  been  day  op- 
erator back  home.  Why  is  a  deputy  com- 
ing through  on  a  special  engine?" 

"Please  don't  say  it  out  loud!"  qua- 
vered the  agent,  as  the  machine  clicked 
its  news. 

"  Yu'  needn't  be  scared  of  a  girl,"  said 
Lin.  "  Another  sheriff !  So  they've  not 
quit  bothering  us  yet." 

However,  this  meddling  was  not  the 
company's, but  the  county's ;  a  sheriff  sent 
to  arrest,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  a  man 
named  Trampas,  said  to  be  at  the  Sand 
Hill  Ranch.  That  was  near  Rawhide,  two 
stations  be\Tond,and  the  engine  might  not 
stop  at  Separ,  even  to  water.  So  here  was 
no  molesting  of  Separ's  liberties. 

"All  the  same,"  Lin  said,  for  pistols 
now  and  then  still  sounded  at  the  corrals, 
"the  boys  '11  not  understand  that  till  it's 
explained,  and  they  may  act  wayward 
first.  I'd  feel  easier  if  you  slept  here," 
he  urged  to  the  girl.  But  she  would  not. 
"Well,  then,  we  must  rustle  some  other 
private  place  for  you.  How's  the  section- 
house?" 

"Rank,"  said  the  agent,  "since  those 
Italians  used  it.  The  pump  engineer  has 
been  scouring,  but  he's  scared  to  bunk 
there  yet  himself." 
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"  Too  bad  you  couldn't  try  my  plan  of 
a  freight-car!"  said  I. 

"An  empty?"  she  cried.  "Is  there  a 
clean  one?" 

"You've  sure  never  done  that?"  Lin 
burst  out. 

"  So  you're  scandalized,"  said  she,  pun- 
ishing him  instantly.  "  I  reckon  it  does 
take  a  decent  girl  to  shock  you."  And 
while  she  stood  laughing  at  him  with  ro- 
bust irony,  poor  Lin  began  to  stammer 
that  he  meant  no  offence.  "  Why,  to  be 
sure  you  didn't!"  said  she.  "But  I  do 
enjoy  you  real  thoroughly." 

"Well,  m'm,"  protested  the  wincing 
cow-puncher,  driven  back  to  addressing 
her  as  "  ma'am,"  "  we  ain't  used — " 

"  Don't  tangle  yourself  up  worse,  Mr. 
McLean.  No  more  am  I  '  used.'  I  have 
never  slept  in  an  empty  in  my  life.  And 
why  is  that?  Just  because  I've  never  had 
to.  And  there's  the  difference  between 
you  boys  and  us.  You  do  lots  of  things 
you  don't  like,  and  tell  us.  And  we  put 
up  with  lots  of  things  we  don't  like,  but 
we  never  let  you  find  out.  I  know  you 
meant  no  offence,"  she  continued,  heart- 
ily, softening  towards  her  crushed  pro- 
tector, "because  you're  a  gentleman.  And 
lands!  I'm  not  complaining  about  an 
empty.  That  will  be  rich — if  I  can  have 
the  door  shut." 

Upon  this  she  went  out  to  view  the 
cars,  Mr.  McLean  hovering  behind  her 
with  a  devoted,  uneasy  countenance,  and 
frequently  muttering  "Shucks!"  while 
the  agent  and  I  followed  with  a  lamp, 
for  the  dark  was  come.  With  our  help 
she  mounted  into  the  first  car,  and  then 
into  the  next,  taking  the  lamp.  And  while 
she  scanned  the  floor  and  corners,  and 
slid  the  door  back  and  forth,  Lin  whis- 
pered in  my  ear-  "  Her  name's  Jessamine. 
She  told  me.  Don't  yu'  like  that  name?" 
So  I  answered  him  yes,  very  much,  think- 
ing that  some  larger  flower — but  still  a 
flower — might  have  been  more  apt. 

"Nobody  seems  to  have  slept  in  these," 
said  she,  stepping  down;  and  on  learning 
that  even  the  tramp  avoided  Separ  when 
he  could,  she  exclaimed  what  lodging  could 
be  handier  than  this?  "  Only  it  would  be 
so  cute  if  you  had  a  Louavull  an'  Nash- 
vull  car,"  said  she.  "'Twould  seem  like 
my  old  Kentucky  home!"  And  laughing 
rather  sweetly  at  her  joke,  she  held  the 
lamp  up  to  read  the  car's  lettering.  "  1  D. 
and  R.  G.'  Oh,  that's  a  way-off  stranger! 
I  reckon  they're  all  strange."   She  went 
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along  the  train  with  her  lamp.  "Yes, 
'  B.  and  M.'  and  '  S.  C.  and  P.'  Oh,  this 
is  rich!  Nate  will  laugh  when  he  hears. 
I'll  choose  '  C.  B.  and  Q.'  That's  a  little 
nearer  my  country.  What  time  does  the 
stage  start?  Porter,  please  wake  C.  B. 
and  Q.  at  six,  sharp,"  said  she  to  Lin. 

To  arrange  some  sort  of  hed  for  her  was 
the  next  thing, and  we  made  a  good  shake- 
down— clean  straw,  and  blankets,  and  a 
pillow,  and  the  agent  would  have  brought 
sheets;  but  though  she  would  not  have 
these,  she  did  not  resist  —  what  do  you 
suppose? — a  looking-glass  for  next  morn- 
ing !  And  we  got  a  bucket  of  water  and 
her  valise.  It  was  all  one  to  her,  she  said, 
in  what  car  Lin  and  I  put  up;  and  let  it 
be  next  door,  by  all  means,  if  it  pleased 
him  to  think  he  could  watch  over  her 
safety  better  so;  and  she  shut  herself  in, 
bidding  us  good-night.  We  began  spread- 
ing straw  and  blankets  for  ourselves,  when 
a  whistle  sounded  far  and  long,  and  its 
tone  rose  in  pitch  as  it  came. 

"I'll  get  him  to  run  right  to  the  cor- 
rals," said  the  agent,  "  so  the  sheriff  can 
tell  the  boys  he's  not  after  them." 

"  That'll  convince  'em  he  is,"  said  Lin. 
"  Stop  him  here,  or  let  him  go  through." 

But  we  were  not  to  steer  the  course 
that  events  took  now.  The  rails  of  the 
main  line  beside  us  brightened  in  waver- 
ing parallels  as  the  head-light  grew  down 
upon  us,  and  in  this  same  moment  the 
shoutings  at  the  corrals  chorussed  in  a 
wild  hilarious  threat.  The  burden  of  the 
coming  engine  heavily  throbbed  in  the 
air  and  along  the  steel,  and  met  and 
mixed  with  the  hard  light  beating  of 
hoofs.  The  sounds  approached  together 
like  a  sort  of  charge,  and  I  stepped  be- 
tween the  freight- cars,  where  I  heard  Lin 
ordering  the  girl  inside  to  lie  down  flat, 
and  could  see  the  agent  running  about  in 
the  dust,  flapping  his  arms  to  signal  with 
as  much  coherence  as  a  chicken  with  its 
head  off.  I  had  very  short  space  for  won- 
der or  alarm.  The  edge  of  one  of  my 
freight -cars  glowed  suddenly  with  the 
imminent  head-light,  and  galloping  shots 
invaded  the  place.  The  horsemen  flew  by, 
overreaching,  and  leaning  back  and  lug- 
ging against  their  impetus.  They  passed 
in  a  tangled  swirl,  and  their  dust  coiled 
up  thick  from  the  dark  ground  and  lu- 
minously unfolded  across  the  glare  of 
the  sharp-halted  locomotive.  Then  they 
wheeled,  and  clustered  around  it  where 
it  stood  by  our  cars,  its  air-brake  pumping 


deep  breaths,  and  the  internal  steam  hum- 
ming through  its  bowels;  and  I  came  out 
in  time  to  see  Billy  Lusk  climb  its  front 
with  callow  enterprising  shouts.  That 
was  child's  play;  and  the  universal  yell 
now  raised  by  the  horsemen  was  their 
child's  play  too;  but  the  whole  thing 
could  so  precipitately  reel  into  the  fatal 
that  my  thoughts  stopped,  and  I  could 
only  look  when  I  saw  that  they  had 
somehow  recognized  the  man  on  the  en- 
gine for  a  sheriff,  and  that  two  had  sprung 
from  their  horses  and  were  making  bois- 
terously towards  the  cab,  while  Lin  Mc- 
Lean, neither  boisterous  nor  joking,  was 
going  to  the  cab  from  my  side,  with  his 
pistol  drawn,  to  keep  the  peace.  The  en- 
gineer sat  with  a  neutral  hand  on  the 
lever,  the  fireman  had  run  along  the  top 
of  the  coal  in  the  tender  and  descended 
and  crouched  somewhere,  and  the  sheriff, 
cool,  and  with  a  good-natured  eye  upon 
all  parties,  was  just  beginning  to  explain 
his  errand,  when  some  rider  from  the 
crowd  cut  him  short  with  an  invitation 
to  get  down  and  have  a  drink.  At  the 
word  of  ribald  endearment  by  which  he 
named  the  sheriff,  a  passing  fierceness 
hardened  the  officer's  face,  and  the  new 
yell  they  gave  was  less  playful.  Wait- 
ing no  more  explanations,  they  swarm- 
ed against  the  locomotive,  and  McLean 
pulled  himself  up  on  the  step.  The  loud 
talking  fell  at  a  stroke  to  let  business  go 
on,  and  in  this  silence  came  the  noise  of 
a  sliding  door.  At  that  I  looked,  and 
they  all  looked,  and  stood  harmless,  like 
children  surprised.  For  there  on  the 
threshold  of  the  freight-car,  with  the  in- 
terior darkness  behind  her,  and  touched 
by  the  head-light's  diverging  rays,  stood 
Jessamine  Buckner. 

"Will  you  gentlemen  do  me  a  favor?" 
said  she.  "Strangers,  maybe,  have  no 
right  to  ask  favors,  but  I  reckon  you'll  let 
that  pass  this  time.  For  I'm  real  sleepy!" 
She  smiled  as  she  brought  this  out.  "I've 
been  four  days  and  nights  on  the  cars,  and 
to-morrow  I've  got  to  stage  to  Buffalo. 
You  see  I'll  not  be  here  to  spoil  your 
fun  to-morrow  night,  and  I  want  boys  to 
be  boys  just  as  much  as  ever  they  can. 
Won't  you  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  night?" 

In  their  amazement  they  found  no 
spokesman  ;  but  I  saw  Lin  busy  among 
them,  and  that  some  word  was  passing 
through  their  groups.  After  the  brief  in- 
terval of  stand-still  they  began  silently  to 
get  on  their  horses,  while  the  looming 
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engine  glowed  and  pumped  its  breath, 
and  the  sheriff  and  engineer  remained 
as  they  were. 

"  Good-night,  lady,"  said  a  voice  among 
the  moving  horsemen,  but  the  others  kept 
their  abashed  native  silence;  and  thus 
they  slowly  filed  away  to  the  corrals. 
The  figures,  in  their  loose  shirts  and 
leathern  chaps,  passed  from  the  dimness 
for  a  moment  through  the  cone  of  light 
in  front  of  the  locomotive,  so  that  the 
metal  about  them  made  here  and  there  a 
faint  vanishing  glint;  and  here  and  there 
in  the  departing  column  a  bold,  half- 
laughing  face  turned  for  a  look  at  the 
girl  in  the  doorway,  and  then  was  gone 
again  into  the  dimness. 

The  sheriff  in  the  cab  took  off  his  hat 
to  Miss  Buckner,  remarking  that  she 
should  belong  to  the  force;  and  as  the 
bell  rang  and  the  engine  moved,  off 
popped  young  Billy  Lusk  from  his  cow- 
catcher. With  an  exclamation  of  horror 
she  sprang  down,  and  Mr.  McLean  ap- 
peared, and  with  all  a  parent's  fright 
and  rage,  held  the  boy  by  the  arm  gro- 
tesquely as  the  sheriff  steamed  by. 

"  I  ain't  a-going  to  chase  it,"  said  young 
Billy,  struggling. 

"  I've  a  mind  to  cowhide  you,"  said 
Lin. 

But  Miss  Buckner  interposed.  "  Oh, 
well,"  said  she,  "  next  time;  if  he  does  it 
next  time.  It's  so  late  to-night!  You'll 
not  frighten  us  that  way  again  if  he  lets 
you  off?"  she  asked  Billy. 

."No,"  said  Billy,  looking  at  her  with 
interest.  "  Father'd  have  cowhided  me 
anyway,  I  guess,"  he  added,  meditatively. 

"  Do  you  call  him  father?" 

"  Ah,  father's  at  Laramie,"  said  Billy, 
with  disgust.  "  He'd  not  stop  for  your 
asking.    Lin  don't  bother  me  much." 

"You  quit  talking  and  step  up  there!" 
ordered  his  guardian.  "Well,  m'm,  I 
guess  yu'  can  sleep  good  now  in  there." 

"If  it  was  only  an  L.  and  N.,  I'd  not 
have  a  thing  against  it!  Good-night,  Mr. 
McLean  ;  good-night,  young  Mr. — " 

"I'm  Billy  Lusk.  "i  can  ride  Chalk- 
eye's  pinto  that  bucked  Honey  Wiggin." 

"I  am  sure  you  can  ride  finely,  Mr. 
Lusk.  Maybe  you  and  I  can  take  a  ride 
together.    Pleasant  dreams !" 

She  nodded  and  smiled  to  him,  and  slid 
her  door  to:  and  Billy  considered  it,  re- 
marking: l'I  likelier.  What  makes  her 
live  in  a  car?" 

But  he  was  drowsing  while  I  told  him; 


and  I  lifted  him  up  to  Lin, who  took  him 
in  his  own  blankets,  where  he  fell  imme- 
diately asleep.  One  distant  whistle  showed 
how  far  the  late  engine  had  gone  from 
us.  We  left  our  car  open,  and  I  lay  en- 
joying the  cool  air.  Thus  was  I  drift- 
ing off,  when  I  grew  aware  of  a  figure  in 
the  door.  It  was  Lin,  standing  in  his 
stockings  and  not  much  else,  with  his  pis- 
tol. He  listened,  and  then  leaped  down, 
light  as  a  cat.  I  heard  some  repressed  talk- 
ing, and  lay  in  expectancy;  but  back  he 
came,  noiseless  in  his  stockings,  and  as  he 
slid  into  bed  I  asked  what  the  matter  was. 
He  had  found  the  Texas  boy,  Man  assas 
Donohoe,  by  the  girl's  car,  with  no  worse 
intention  than  keeping  a  watch  on  it. 
"  So  I  gave  him  to  understand,"  said  Lin, 
"  that  I  had  no  objection  to  him  amusing 
himself  playing  picket  -  line,  but  that  I 
guessed  I  was  enough  guard,  and  he 
would  find  sleep  healthier  for  his  sys- 
tem." After  this  I  went  to  sleep  wholly; 
but  waking  once  in  the  night,  thought  I 
heard  some  one  outside,  and  learned  in 
the  morning  from  Lin  that  the  boy  had 
not  gone  until  the  time  came  for  him  to 
join  his  outfit  at  the  corrals.  And  I  was 
surprised  that  Lin,  the  usually  good- 
hearted,  should  find  nothing  but  mirth  in 
the  idea  of  this  unknown,  unthanked 
young  sentinel.  "  Sleeping's  a  heap  bet- 
ter for  them  kind  till  they  get  their 
growth,"  was  his  single  observation. 

But  when  Separ  had  dwindled  to  toys 
behind  us  in  the  journeying  stage  I  told 
Miss  Jessamine,  and  although  she  laughed 
too,  it  was  with  a  note  that  young  Texas 
would  have  liked  to  hear;  and  she  hoped 
she  might  see  him  upon  her  return,  to 
thank  him. 

"  Any  Jack  can  walk  around  all  night," 
said  Mr.  McLean,  disparagingly. 

"Well,  then,  and  I  know  a  Jack  who 
didn't,"  observed  the  young  lady. 

This  speech  caused  her  admirer  to  be 
full  of  explanations;  so  that  when  she 
saw  how  readily  she  could  perplex  him, 
and  yet  how  capabk  and  untiring  he  was 
about  her  comfort,  helping  her  out  or 
tucking  her  in  at  the  stations  where  we 
had  a  meal  or  changed  horses,  she  en- 
joyed the  hours  very  much,  in  spite  of 
their  growing  awkwardness. 

Never,  except  once  long  after  (when 
sorrow  manfully  borne  had  still  further 
refined  his  clay),  have  I  heard  Lin's  voice 
or  seen  his  look  so  winning.  No  doubt 
manv  a  male  bird  cares  nothing;  what 
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neighbor  bird  overhears  his  spring  song 
from  the  top  of  the  open  tree,  but  I  ex- 
tremely doubt  if  his  lady-love,  even  if  she 
be  a  frank  bouncing  robin,  does  not  pre- 
fer to  listen  from  some  thicket,  and  not 
upon  the  public  lawn.  Jessamine  grew 
silent  and  almost  peevish ;  and  from  dis- 
course upon  man  and  woman  she  hopped, 
she  skipped,  she  flew.  When  Lin  looked 
at  his  watch  and  counted  the  diminished 
hours  between  her  and  Buffalo,  she  smiled 
to  herself;  but  from  mention  of  her  bro- 
ther she  shrank,  glancing  swiftly  at  me 
and  my  well-assumed  slumber.  And  it 
was  with  indignation  and  self-pity  that  I 
climbed  out  in  the  hot  sun  at  last  beside 
the  driver  and  small  Billy. 

"I  know  this  road,"  piped  Billy,  on  the 
box.  "  I  camped  here  with  father  when 
mother  was  off  that  time.  You  can  take 
a  left-hand  trail  by  those  cotton  woods 
and  strike  the  mountains." 

So  I  inquired  what  game  he  had  then 
shot. 

"  Ah,  just  a  sage-hen.  Lin's  a-going  to 
let  me  shoot  a  bear,  you  know.  What 
made  Lin  marry  mother  when  father  was 
around?" 

The  driver  gave  me  a  look  over  Billy's 
head,  and  I  gave  him  one ;  and  I  instruct- 
ed Billy  that  people  supposed  his  father 
was  dead.  I  withheld  that  his  mother 
gave  herself  out  as  Miss  Peck  in  the  days 
when  Lin  met  her  on  Bear  Creek. 

The  formidable  nine-year-old  pondered. 
"The  geography  says  they  used  to  have 
a  lot  of  wives  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Is  there 
a  place  where  a  woman  can  have  a  lot  of 
husbands?' 

"It  don't  especially  depend  on  the 
place,"  remarked  the  driver  to  me. 

"  Because,"  Billy  went  on,  "  Bert  Tay- 
lor told  me  in  recess  that  mother'd  had 
a  Lot,  and  I  told  him  he  lied,  and  the  oth- 
er boys  they  laughed,  and  I  blacked 
Bert's  eye  on  him,  and  I'd  have  blacked 
the  others  too,  only  Miss  Wood  came  out. 
I  wouldn't  tell  her  what  Bert  said,  and 
Bert  wouldn't,  and  Sophy' Armstrong  told 
her.  Bert's  father  found  out,  and  he  come 
round,  and  I  thought  he  was  a-going  to 
lick  me  about  the  eye,  and  he  licked 
Bert!    Say,  am  I  Lin's,  honest?" 

"  No,  Billy,  you're  not,"  I  said. 

"Wish  I  was.  They  couldn't  get  me 
back  to  Laramie  then;  but,  oh,  bother! 
I'd  not  go  for  'em !  I'd  like  to  see  'em 
try!  Lin  wouldn't  leave  me  go.  You 
ain't  married,  are  you?    No  more  is  Lin 


now,  I  guess.  A  good  many  are,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to.  I  don't  think  any- 
thing of  'em.  I've  seen  mother  take 
'pothecary  stuff  on  the  sly.  She's  whaled 
me  worse  than  Lin  ever  does.  I  guess 
he  wouldn't  want  to  be  mother's  hus- 
band again;  and  if  he  does,"  said  Billy, 
his  voice  suddenly  vindictive.,  "I'll  quit 
him  and  skip." 

"  No  danger,  Bill,"  said  I. 

"  How  would  the  nice  lady  inside  please 
you?"  inquired  the  driver. 

"Ah,  pshaw !  she  ain't  after  Lin  !"  sang 
out  Billy,  loud  and  scornful.  "  She's  af- 
ter her  brother.  She's  all  right,  though," 
he  added,  approvingly. 

At  this  all  talk  stopped  short  inside,  re- 
viving in  a  casual,  scanty  manner;  while 
unconscious  Billy  Lusk,  tired  of  the  one 
subject,  now  spoke  cheerfully  of  birds' 
eggs. 

Who  knows  the  child-soul,  young  in 
days,  yet  old  as  Adam  and  the  hills? 
That  school-yard  slur  about  his  mother 
was  as  dim  to  his  understanding  as  to 
the  offender's,  yet  mysterious  nature  had 
bid  him  go  to  instant  war!  How  fore- 
seeing in  Lin  to  choke  the  unfounded 
jest  about  his  relation  to  Billy  Lusk,  in 
hopes  to  save  the  boy's  ever  awaken- 
ing to  the  facts  of  his  mother's  life ! 
"  Though,"  said  the  driver,  an  easy-going 
cynic,  "folks  with  lots  of  fathers  will 
find  heaps  of  brothers  in  this  country!" 
But  presently  he  let  Billy  hold  the  reins, 
and  at  the  next  station  carefully  lifted 
him  down  and  up.  "I've  knowed  that 
woman  too,"'  he  whispered  to  me.  "Sid- 
ney, Nebraska.  Lusk  was  off  half  the 
time.  We  laughed  when  she  fooled  Lin 
into  marry  in'  her.  Come  to  think,"  he 
mused,  as  twilight  deepened  around  our 
clanking  stage,  and  small  Billy  slept 
sound  between  us,  "there's  scarcety  a 
thing  in  life  you  get  a  laugh  out  of  that 
don't  make  soberness  for  somebody." 

Soberness  had  now  visited  the  pair  be- 
hind us*  even  Lin's  lively  talk  had  qui- 
eted, and  his  tones  were  low  and  few. 
But  though  Miss  Jessamine  at  our  next 
change  of  horses  "  hoped  "  I  would  come 
inside,  I  knew  she  did  not  hope  very  ear- 
nestly, and.  outside  I  remained  until  Buf- 
falo. 

Journeying  done,  her  face  revealed  the 
strain  beneath  her  brave  brightness,  and 
the  haunting  care  she  could  no  longer 
keep  from  her  eyes.  The  imminence  of 
the  jail  and  the  meeting  had  made  her 
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cheeks  white  and  her  countenance  seem 
actually  smaller;  and  when,  reminding 
me  that  we  should  meet  again  soon,  she 
gave  me  her  hand,  it  was  ice-cold.  I 
think  she  was  afraid  Lin  might  offer  to 
go  with  her.  But  his  heart  understood 
the  lonely  sacredness  of  her  next  half- 
hour,  and  the  cow-puncher,  standing  aside 
for  her  to  pass,  lifted  his  hat  wistfully 
and  spoke  never  a  word.  For  a  moment 
he  looked  after  her  with  sombre  emotion; 
but  the  court-house  and  prison  stood  near 
and  in  sight,  and  as  plain  as  if  he  had 
said  so,  I  saw  him  suddenly  feel  she  should 
not  be  stared  at  going  up  those  steps;  it 
must  be  all  alone,  the  pain  and  the  joy 
of  that  reprieve!  He  turned  away  with 
me,  and  after  a  few  silent  steps  said, 
"Wasted!  all  wasted!" 

"  Let  us  hope — "  I  began. 

"You're  not  a  fool,"  he  broke  in, 
roughly.     "You  don't  hope  anything." 

"  He'll  start  life  elsewhere,"  said  I. 

"Elsewhere!  Yes,  keep  starting  till 
all  the  elsewheres  know  him  like  Powder 
River  knows  him.  But  she!  I  have  had 
to  sit  and  hear  her  tell  and  tell  about 
him ;  all  about  back  in  Kentucky  playin' 
around  the  farm,  and  how  she  raised  him 
after  the  old  folks  died.  Then  he  got 
bigger  and  made  her  sell  their  farm,  and 
she  told  how  it  was  right  he  should  turn 
it  into  money  and  get  his  half.  I  did  not 
dare  say  a  word,  for  she'd  have  just  bit 
my  head  off,  and — and  that  would  sure 
hurt  me  now !"  Lin  brought  up  with  a 
comical  chuckle.  "And  she  went  to 
work,  and  he  cleared  out,  and  no  more 
seen  or  heard  of  him.  That's  for  five 
years,  and  she'd  given  up  tracing  him, 
when  one  morning  she  reads  in  the  paper 
about  how  her  long-lost  brother  is  con- 
victed for  forgery.  That's  the  way  she 
knows  he's  not  dead,  and  she  takes  her 
savings  off  her  railroad  salary  and  starts 
for  him.  She  was  that  hasty  she  thought 
it  was  Buffalo,  New  York,  till  she  got  in 
the  cars  and  read  the  paper  over  again. 
But  she  had  to  go  as  far  as  Cincinnati, 
either  way.  She  has  paid  every  cent  of 
the  money  he  stole."  We  had  come  to 
the  bridge,  and  Lin  jerked  a  stone  into 
the  quick  little  river.  "  Her  face  is  as 
beautiful  as  her  actions,"  he  added. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "and  would  you  make 
such  a  villain  your  brother-in-law?" 

He  whirled  round  and  took  both  my 
shoulders.  "  Come  walking  !"'  he  ur^ed. 
"I  must  talk  some."    So  we  followed  the 


stream  out  of  town  toward  the  moun- 
tains. "I  came  awful  near  asking  her 
in  the  stage,"  said  he. 

"  Goodness,  Lin  !  give  yourself  time !" 

"  Time  can't  increase  my  feelings." 

"Hers,  man,  hers!  How  many  hours 
have  you  known  her?" 

"Hours  and  hours!  You're  talking 
foolishness!  What  have  they  got  to  do 
with  it?  And  she  will  listen  to  me.  I 
can  tell  she  will.  I  know  I  can  be  so 
she'll  listen,  and  it  will  go  all  right,  for 
I'll  ask  so  hard.  And  everything  '11  come 
out  straight.  Yu'  see,  I've  not  been  spend- 
ing to  speak  of  since  Billy's  on  my  hands, 
and  now  I'll  fix  up  my  cabin  and  finish 
my  fencing  and  my  ditch — and  she's  go- 
ing to  like  Box-Elder  Creek  better  than 
Shawhan.  She's  the  first  I've  ever 
loved." 

"  Then  I'd  like  to  ask — "  I  cried  out. 

"Ask  away!"  he  exclaimed,  inatten- 
tively, in  his  enthusiasm. 

"When  you — "  but  I  stopped,  perceiv- 
ing it  impossible.  It  was,  of  course,  not 
the  many  transient  passions  on  which  he 
had  squandered  his  substance,  but  the  one 
where  faith  also  had  seemed  to  unite. 
Had  he  not  married  once,  innocent  of  the 
woman's  being  already  a  wife?  But  I 
stopped,  for  to  trench  here  was  not  for 
me  or  any  one.  And  my  pause  strange- 
ly flashed  on  him  something  of  that  I 
had  in  my  mind. 

"No,"  he  said,  his  eyes  steady  and  se- 
rious upon  me,  "  don't  you  ask  about  the 
thing's  you're  meaning."  Then  his  face 
grew  radiant  and  rather  stern.  "  Do  you 
suppose  I  don't  know  she's  too  good  for 
me?  And  that  some  bygones  can't  ever 
be  bygones?  But  if  you,"  he  said,  "nev- 
er come  to  look  away  up  to  a  woman 
from  away  down,  and  mean  to  win  her 
just  the  same  as  if  you  did  deserve  her, 
why,  you'll  make  a  turruble  mess  of  the 
whole  business!" 

When  we  walked  in  silence  for  a  long 
while,  he  lighted  again  with  the  blossom- 
ing dawn  of  his  sentiment.  I  thought  of 
the  coarse  yet  taking  vagabond  of  twenty 
I  had  once  chanced  upon,  and  hunted 
and  camped  with  since  through  the  years. 
Decidedly  he  was  not  that  boy  to-day! 
Yes,  Jessamine  Buckner  would  have  been 
much  too  good  for  him  before  that  hu- 
miliation of  his  marriage  and  this  care  of 
young  Billy  with  which  he  had  loaded 
himself.  "Lin,"  said  I,  "I  will  drink 
your  health  and  luck." 
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"I'm  healthy  enough,"  said  he;  and 
we  came  back  to  the  main  street  and  into 
the  main  saloon. 

"  How  d'ye,  boys?"  said  some  one,  and 
there  was  Nate  Buckner.  "It's  on  me 
to-day,"  he  continued,  shoving  whiskey 
along  the  bar;  and  I  saw  he  was  a  little 
drunk.  "  I'm  setting  'em  up,"  he  contin- 
ued. "Why?  Why,  because" — he  looked 
around  for  appreciation — "because  it's 
not  every  son  of  a  gun  in  Wyoming  gets 
pardoned  by  Governor  Barker.  I'm  im- 
portant, I  want  you  to  understand,"  he 
pursued  to  the  cold  bystanders.  "They'll 
have  a  picture  of  me  in  the  Cheyenne  pa- 
per. The  bronco-buster  of  Powder  River! 
They  can't  do  without  me!  If  any  son 
of  a  gun  here  thinks  he  knows  how  to 
break  a  colt,"  he  shouted,  looking  around 
with  the  irrelevant  fierceness  of  drink — 
and  tlien  his  challenge  ebbed  vacantly  in 
laughter  as  the  subject  blurred  in  his 
mind.  "You're  not  drinking,  Lin,"  said 
he. 

"  No,"  said  McLean,  "  I'm  not," 

"  Sworn  off  again?   Well,  water  never 

did  agree  with  me." 

"  Yu'  never  gave  water  the  chance," 

retorted  the  cow-puncher,  and  we  left 

the  place  without  my  having  drunk  his 

health. 

It  was  a  grim  beginning,  this  brag  at- 
tempt to  laugh  his  reputation  down,  with 
the  jail  door  scarce  closed  behind  him. 
"Folks  are  not  going  to  like  that,"  said 
Lin,  as  we  walked  across  the  bridge  again 
to  the  hotel.  Yet  the  sister,  left  alone 
here  after  an  hour  at  most  of  her  brother's 
company,  would  pretend  it  was  a  matter 
of  course.  Nate  was  not  in,  she  told  us 
at  once.  He  had  business  to  attend  to 
and  friends  to  see;  he  must  get  back  to 
Riverside  and  down  in  that  country  where 
colts  were  waiting  for  him.  He  was  the 
only  one  the  E  K  outfit  would  allow  to 
handle  their  young  stock.  Did  we  know 
that?  And  she  was  going  to  stay  with  a 
Mrs.  Pierce  down  there  for  a  while,  near 
where  Nate  would  be  working.  All  this 
she  told  us;  but  when  he  did  not  return 
to  dine  with  her  on  this  first  day,  I  think 
she  found  it  hard  to  sustain  her  wilful 
cheeriness.  Lin  offered  to  take  her  driv- 
ing to  see  the  military  post  and  dress  pa- 
rade at  retreat,  and  Cloud's  Peak,  and 
Buffalo's  various  sights;  but  she  made 
excuses  and  retired  to  her  room.  Nate, 
however,  was  at  tea,  shaven  clean,  with 
good  clothes,  and  well  conducted.  His 


tone  and  manner  to  Jessamine  were  con- 
fidential and  caressing,  and  offended  Mr. 
McLean  so  that  I  observed  to  him  that  it 
was  scarcely  reasonable  to  be  jealous. 

"  Oh,  no  jealousy  !"  said  he.  "  But  he 
comes  in  and  kisses  her,  and  he  kisses  her 
good-night,  and  us  strangers  looking  on! 
It's  such  oncontrollable  affection,  yu'  see, 
after  never  writing  for  five  years.  I  ex- 
pect she  must  have  some  of  her  savings 
left." 

It  is  true  that  the  sister  gave  the  brother 
money  more  than  once;  and  as  our  ways 
lay  together,  I  had  chances  to  see  them 
both,  and  to  wonder  if  her  joy  at  being 
with  him  once  again  was  going  to  last. 
On  the  road  to  Riverside  I  certainly 
heard  Jessamine  beg  him  to  return  home 
with  her;  and  he  ridiculed  such  a  notion. 
What  proper  life  for  a  live  man  was  that 
dead  place  back  East?  he  asked  her.  I 
thought  he  might  have  expressed  some 
regret  that  they  must  dwell  so  far  apart, 
or  some  intention  to  visit  her  now  and 
then  ;  but  he  said  nothing  of  the  sort, 
though  he  spoke  volubly  of  himself  and 
his  prospects.  I  suppose  this  spectacle  of 
brother  and  sister  had  rubbed  Lin  the 
wrong  way  too  much,  for  he  held  him- 
self and  Billy  aloof,  joining  me  on  the 
road  but  once,  and  then  merely  to  give 
me  the  news  that  people  here  wanted  no 
more  of  Nate  Buckner;  he  would  be  run 
out  of  the  country,  and  respect  for  the 
sister  was  all  that  meanwhile  saved  him. 
But  Buckner,  like  so  many  spared  crimi- 
nals, seemed  brazenly  unaware  he  was 
disgraced,  and  went  hailing  loudly  any 
riders  or  drivers  we  met,  wrhile  beside 
him  his  sister  sat  close  and  straight,  her 
stanch  affection  and  support  for  the  world 
to  see.  For  all  she  let  appear,  she  might 
have  been  bringing  him  back  from  some 
gallant  heroism  achieved;  and  as  I  rode 
along,  the  travesty  seemed  more  and  more 
pitiful,  the  outcome  darker  and  darker. 

At  all  times  is  Riverside  beautiful,  but 
most  beautiful  when  the  sun  draws  down 
through  the  opening  of  the  hills.  From 
each  one  a  stream  comes  flowing  clearly 
out  into  the  plain,  and  fields  spread  green 
along  the  margins.  It  was  beneath  the 
long  slanted  radiance  of  evening  that  we 
saw  Blue  Creek  and  felt  its  coolness  rise 
among  the  shifting  veils  of  light.  The 
red  bluff  eastward,  the  tall  natural  for- 
tress, lost  its  stern  masonry  of  shapes,  and 
loomed  a  soft  towering  enchantment  of 
violet  and   amber  and   saffron   in  the 
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changing  rays.  The  cattle  stood  quiet 
about  the  levels,  and  horses  were  moving 
among  the  restless  colts.  These  the 
brother  bade  his  sister  look  at,. for  with 
them  was  his  glory;  and  I  heard  him 
boasting  of  his  skill — truthful  boasting, 
to  be  sure.  Had  he  been  honest  in  his 
dealings,  the  good-will  that  man's  courage 
and  dashing  appearance  begets  in  men 
would  have  brought  him  more  employ- 
ment than  he  could  have  undertaken. 
He  told  Jessamine  his  way  of  breaking  a 
horse  that  few  would  dare,  and  she  lis- 
tened eagerly.  "  Do  you  remember  when 
I  used  to  hold  the  pony  for  you  to  get 
on?"  she  said.  "You  always  would  scare 
me,  Nate !"  And  he  replied,  fluently,  Yes, 
yes;  did  she  see  that  horse  there,  near 
the  fence?  He  was  a  four- year -old,  an 
outlaw,  and  she  would  find  no  one  had 
tried  getting  on  his  back  since  he  had 
been  absent.  This  was  the  first  question 
he  asked  on  reaching  the  cabin,  where 
various  neighbors  were  waiting  the  mail- 
rider  ;  and  finding  he  was  right,  he  turned 
in  pride  to  Jessamine. 

"  They  don't  know  how  to  handle  that 
horse,"  said  he.  "I  told  you  so.  Give 
me  a  rope." 

Did  she  notice  the  cold  greeting  Nate 
received?  I  think  not.  Not  only  was 
their  welcome  to  her  the  kinder,  but  any 
one  is  glad  to  witness  bold  riding,  and 
this  chance  made  a  stir  which  the  sister 
may  have  taken  for  cordiality.  But  Lin 
gave  me  a  look;  for  it  was  the  same  here 
as  it  had  been  in  the  Buffalo  saloon. 

"  The  trick  is  easy  enough,"  said  Nate, 
arriving  with  his  outlaw,  and  liking  an 
audience.  "  You  don't  want  a  bridle,  but 
a  rope  hackamore  like  this — Spanish  st}^le. 
Then  let  them  run  as  hard  as  they  want, 
and  on  a  sudden  reach  down  your  arm 
and  catch  the  hackamore  short,  close  up 
by  the  mouth,  and  jerk  them  round  quick 
and  heavy  at  full  speed.  They  quit  their 
fooling  after  one  or  two  doses.  Now 
watch  your  outlaw!" 

He  went  into  the  saddle  so  swift  and 
secure  that  the  animal,  amazed,  trem- 
bled stock-still,  then  sprang  headlong.  It 
stopped,  vicious  and  knowing,  and 
plunged  in  a  rage,  but  could  do  nothing 
with  the  man,  and  bolted  again,  and  away 
in  a  straight  blind  line  over  the  meadow, 
when  the  rider  leaned  forward  to  his 
trick.  The  horse  veered  in  a  jagged 
swerve,  rolled  over  and  over  with  its 
twisted  impetus,  and  up  on  its  feet  and 


on  without  a  stop,  the  man  still  seated 
and  upright  in  the  saddle.  How  we 
cheered  to  see  it!  But  the  figure  now 
tilted  strangely,  and  something  awful  and 
nameless  came  over  us  and  chilled  our 
noise  to  silence.  The  horse,  dazed  and 
tamed  by  the  fall,  brought  its  burden 
toward  us,  a  wobbling  thing,  falling  by 
small  shakes  backward,  until  the  head 
sank  on  the  horse's  rump. 

"Come  away,"  said  Lin  McLean  to 
Jessamine;  and  at  his  voice  she  obeyed 
and  went,  leaning  on  his  arm. 

Jessamine  sat  by  her  brother  until  he 
died,  twelve  hours  afterward,  having 
spoken  and  known  nothing.  The  whole 
weight  of  the  horse  had  crushed  him  in- 
ternally. He  must  have  become  almost 
instantly  unconscious,  being  held  in  the 
saddle  by  his  spurs,  which  had  caught  in 
the  hair  cinch;  it  may  be  that  our  loud 
cheer  was  the  last  thing  of  this  world 
that  he  knew.  The  injuries  to  his  body 
made  impossible  any  taking  hirn  home, 
which  his  sister  at  first  wished  to  do. 
"  Why,  I  came  here  to  bring  him  home," 
she  said,  with  a  smile  and  tone  like  cheer- 
fulness in  wax.  Her  calm,  the  unearthly 
ease  with  which  she  spoke  to  any  comer 
(and  she  was  surrounded  with  rough  kind- 
ness), embarrassed  the  listeners;  she  saw 
her  calamity  clear  as  they  did,  but  was 
sleep-walking  in  it.  It  was  Lin  gave  her 
what  she  needed — the  repose  of  his  strong 
silent  presence.  He  spoke  no  sympathy 
and  no  advice,  nor  even  did  he  argue  with 
her  about  the  burial ;  he  perceived  some- 
how that  she  did  not  really  hear  what 
was  said  to  her,  and  that  these  first  grief- 
less  sensible  words  came  from  some  mech- 
anism of  the  nerves;  so  he  kept  himself 
near  her,  and  let  her  tell  her  story  as  she 
would.  Once  I  heard  him  say  to  her, 
with  the  same  authority  of  that  first 
"come  away":  "Now  you've  had  enough 
of  the  talking.  Come  for  a  walk." 
Enough  of  the  talking  —  as  if  it  were  a 
treatment!  How  did  he  think  of  that? 
Jessamine,  at  any  rate,  again  obeyed  him, 
and  I  saw  the  two  going  quietly  about  in 
the  meadows  and  along  the  curving  brook ; 
and  that  night  she  slept  well.  On  one 
only  point  did  the  cow-puncher  consult 
me. 

"They  figured  to  put  Nate  on  top  of 
that  bald  mound,"  said  he.  "  But  she  has 
talked  about  the  flowers  and  shade  where 
the  old  folks  lie,  and  where  she  wants  him 
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to  be  alongside  of  them.  I've  not  let  her 
look  at  him  to-day,  for — well,  she  might 
get  the  way  he  looks  now  on  her  mem- 
ory. But  I'd  like  to  show  you  my  idea 
before  going  further." 

Lin  had  indeed  chosen  a  beautiful 
place,  and  so  I  told  him  at  the  first  sight 
of  it. 

"That's  all  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  he. 
"I'll  fix  the  rest." 

I  believe  he  never  once  told  Jessamine 
the  body  could  not  travel  so  far  as  Ken- 
tucky; I  think  he  let  her  live  and  talk 
and  grieve  from  hour  to  hour,  and  then 
led  her  that  afternoon  to  the  nook  of  sun- 
light and  sheltering  trees,  and  won  her 
consent  to  it  thus.  For  there  was  Nate 
laid,  and  there  she  went  to  sit,  alone;  Lin 
did  not  go  with  her  on  those  walks. 

But  now  something  new  was  on  the  fel- 
low's mind.  He  was  plainly  occupied 
with  it  whatever  else  he  was  doing,  and 
he  had  some  active  cattle-work.  On  my 
asking  him  if  Jessamine  Buckner  had  de- 
cided when  to  return  East,  he  inquired  of 
me,  angrily,  what  was  there  in  Kentucky 
she  could  not  have  in  Wyoming?  Con- 
sequently, though  I  surmised  what  he 
must  be  debating,  I  felt  myself  invited  to 
keep  out  of  his  confidence,  and  I  did  so. 
My  advice  to  him  would  have  been  ill- 
received,  and  —  as  was  soon  to  be  made 
plain — would  have  done  his  delicacy  in- 
justice. Next,  one  morning  he  and  Billy 
were  gone.  My  first  thought  was  that  he 
had  rejoined  Jessamine  at  Mrs.  Pierce's, 
where  she  was,  and  left  me  away  over 
here  on  Bear  Creek,  where  we  had  come 
for  part  of  a  week. 

But  stuck  in  my  hat-band  I  found  a 
pencilled  farewell. 

Now  Mr.  McLean  constructed  perhaps 
three  letters  in  the  year,  painful,  serious 
events,  like  an  interview  with  some  im- 
portant person  with  whom  your  speech 
must  decorously  flow.  No  matter  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  it  froze  all  nature 
stiff  in  each  word  he  achieved ;  and  his 
bald  business  diction  and  wild  archaic 
penmanship  made  documents  that  I  value 
among  my  choicest  correspondence,  this 
one  especially : 

Wensday  four  a.  m. 
Dear  Sir  this  is  to  Inform  you  that 
i  have  gone  to  Separ  on  important  bisness 
where  i  expect  to  meet  you  on  your  ar- 
rival at  same  point.  You  will  confer  a 
favor  and  oblidge  undersigned  by  Inform- 
ing Miss  J.  Buckner  of  date  (if  soon)  you 


fix  for  returning  per  stage  to  Separ  as 
Miss  J.  Buckner  may  prefer  company  for 
the  trip  being  long  and  poor  accommo- 
dations.      Yours  &c.       L.  McLean. 

This  seemed  to  point  but  one  way;  and 
(uncharitable  though  it  sound)  that  this 
girl,  so  close  upon  bereavement,  should 
be  able  to  give  herself  to  a  lover  was  dis- 
tasteful to  me. 

But,  most  extraordinary,  Lin  had  gone 
away  without  a  word  to  her,  and  she  was 
left  as  plainly  in  the  dark  as  myself.  Af- 
ter her  first  frank  surprise  at  learning  of  his 
departure,  his  name  did  not  come  again 
from  her  lips,  at  any  rate  to  me.  Good 
Mrs.  Pierce  dropped  a  word  one  day  as  to 
her  opinion  of  men  who  deceive  women 
into  expecting  something  from  them. 

"Let  us  talk  straight,"  said  I.  "Do 
you  mean  that  Miss  Buckner  says  that,  or 
that  you  say  it?" 

"  Why,  the  poor  thing  says  nothing!" 
exclaimed  the  lady.  "  It's  like  a  man  to 
think  she  would.  And  I'll  not  say  any- 
thing either,  for  you're  all  just  the  same, 
except  when  you're  worse;  and  that  Lin 
McLean  is  going  to  know  what  I  think  of 
him  next  time  we  meet." 

He  did;  on  that  occasion  the  kind  old 
dame  told  him  he  was  the  best  boy  in  the 
country,  and  stood  on  her  toes  and  kissed 
him.  But  meanwhile  we  did  not  know 
why  he  had  gone,  and  Jessamine  (though 
he  was  never  subtle  or  cruel  enough  to 
plan  such  a  thing)  missed  him,  and  thus 
in  her  loneliness  had  the  chance  to  learn 
how  much  he  had  been  to  her. 

Though  pressed  to  stay  indefinitely  be- 
neath Mrs.  Pierce's  hospitable  roof,  the 
girl,  after  lingering  awhile,  and  going 
often  to  that  nook  in  the  hill  by  River- 
side, took  her  departure.  She  was  rest- 
less, yet  clung  to  the  neighborhood;  it 
was  with  a  wrench  that  she  fixed  her  go- 
ing when  I  told  her  of  my  own  journey 
back  to  the  railroad.  In  Buffalo  she 
walked  to  the  court-house,  and  stood  a 
moment  as  if  bidding  this  site  of  one  life- 
memory  farewell,  and  from  the  stage  she 
watched  and  watched  the  receding  town 
and  mountains.  "It's  awful  to  be  leav- 
ing him!"  she  said.  "Excuse  me  for 
acting  so  in  front  of  you."  With  the 
poignant  emptiness  overcoming  her  in 
new  guise,  she  blamed  herself  for  not 
waiting  in  Illinois  until  he  had  been  sent 
to  Joliet;  for  then,  so  near  home,  he  must 
have  gone  with  her. 
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How  could  I  tell  her  that  Nate's  death 
was  the  best  end  that  could  have  come  to 
him?  But  I  said:  "  You  know  you  don't 
think  it  was  your  fault.  You  know  you 
would  do  the  same  again."  She  listened 
to  me,  but  her  eyes  had  no  interest  in 
them.  ''He  never  knew  pain,"  I  pur- 
sued, "and  he  died  doing'  the  thing  he 
liked  best  in  the  world.  He  was  happy 
and  enjoying  himself,  and  you  gave  him 
that.  It's  bad  only  for  you.  Some  would 
talk  religion,  but  I  can't." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  can  think  of 
him  so  glad  to  be  free.  Thank  you  for 
saying  that  about  religion.  Do  you  think 
it's  wicked  not  to  want  it— to  hate  it  some- 
times? I  hope  it's  not.  Thank  you, 
truly." 

In  short,  our  journey  brought  us  to 
terms  more  familiar  than  we  had  reached 
hitherto.  But  when  at  last  Separ  came, 
where  was  I?  There  stood  Mr.  McLean 
waiting,  and  at  the  suddenness  of  him 
she  had  no  time  to  remember  herself,  but 
stepped  out  of  the  stage  with  such  a  smile 
that  the  ardent  cow-puncher  Hushed  and 
beamed. 

"So  I  went  away  without  telling  you 
good-by!"he  began,  not  wisely.  "Mrs. 
Pierce  has  been  circulating  war  talk  about 
me,  you  bet  1" 

The  maiden  in  Jessamine  spoke  in- 
stantly. "Indeed?  There  was  no  special 
obligation  for  you  to  call  on  me,  or  her 
to  notice  if  you  didn't." 

"Oh:"  said  Lin,  crestfallen.  "  Yu' 
sure  don't  mean  that?" 

She  looked  at  him,  and  was  compelled 
to  melt.  "No,  neighbor,  I  don't  mean 
it." 

"Neighbor!"  he  exclaimed;  and  again, 
"Neighbor,"  much  pleased.  "Now  it 
would  sound  kind  o'  pleasant  if  you'd  call 
me  that  for  a  steady  thing." 

"It  would  sound  kind  of  odd,  Mr. 
McLean,  thank  you." 

"  Blamed  if  I  understand  her,"  cried 
Lin.  "  Blamed  if  I  do.  But  you're  go- 
ing to  understand  me  sure  quick!"  He 
rushed  inside  the  station,  spoke  sharply 
to  the  agent,  and  returned  in  the  same 
tremor  of  elation  that  had  pushed  him  to 
forwardness  with  his  girl,  and  with  which 
he  seemed  near  bursting.  "  I've  been 
here  three  days  to  meet  you.  There's  a 
letter,  and  I  expect  I  know  what's  in  it. 
Tubercle  has  got  it  here."  He  took  it 
from  the  less  hasty  agent  and  thrust  it 
in  Jessamine's  hand.     "You  needn't  to 
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fear.  Please  open  it;  it's  good  news  this 
time,  you  bet!"  He  watched  it  in  her 
hand  as  the  boy  of  eight  watches  the 
string  of  a  Christmas  parcel  he  wishes  his 
father  would  cut  instead  of  so  careful- 
ly untie.  "  Open  it,"  he  urged  again. 
"  Keeping  me  waiting  this  way!" 

"What  in  the  world  does  all  this 
mean?"  cried  Jessamine,  stopping  short 
at  the  first  sentence. 

"  Read,"  said  Lin. 

"  You've  clone  this!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Bead,  read !" 

So  she  read,  with  big  eyes.  It  was  an 
official  letter  of  the  railroad,  written  by 
the  division  superintendent  at  Edgeford. 
It  hoped  Miss  Buckner  might  feel  like 
taking  the  position  of  agent  at  Separ.  If 
she  was  willing  to  consider  this,  would 
she  stop  over  at  Edgeford,  on  her  way 
east,  and  talk  with  the  superintendent? 
In  case  the  duties  were  more  than  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  on  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  she  could  continue  east 
with  the  loss  of  only  a  day.  The  super- 
intendent believed  the  salary  could  be 
arranged  satisfactorily.  Enclosed  please 
to  find  an  order  for  a  free  ride  to  Edge- 
ford. 

Jessamine  turned  her  wondering  eyes 
on  Lin.  "  You  did  do  this,"  she  repeated, 
but  this  time  with  extraordinary  quiet- 
ness. 

"Yes,"  said  he.  "And  I  am  plumb 
proud  of  it." 

She  gave  a  rich  laugh  of  pleasure  and 
amusement;  a  long  laugh,  and  stopped. 
"Did  anybody  ever!"  she  said. 

"We  can  call  each  other  neighbors 
now,  yu'  see,"  said  the  cow-puncher. 

"Oh  no!  oh  no !"  Jessamine  declared. 
"  Though  how  am  I  ever  to  thank  you?" 

"  By  not  argufying,"  Lin  answered. 

"  Oh,  no,  no!  I  can  do  no  such  thing. 
Don't  you  see  I  can't?  I  believe  you  are 
crazy." 

"  I've  been  waiting  to  hear  yu'  say 
that,"  said  the  complacent  McLean.  "I'm 
notargufying.  We'll  eat  supper  now.  The 
east-bound  is  due  in  an  hour,  and  I  ex- 
pect you'll  be  wanting  to  go  on  it." 

"And  I  expect  I'll  go,  too,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  I'll  be  plumb  proud  to  have  yu',"  the 
cow-puncher  assented. 

"I'm  going  to  get  my  ticket  to  Chi 
cago  right  now,''  said  Jessamine,  again 
laughing,  sunny  and  defiant. 

"You  bet  you  are!"  said  the  incorrigi- 
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ble  McLean.  He  let  her  go  into  the  sta- 
tion serenely.  "You  can't  get  used  to 
new  ideas  in  a  minute,"  he  remarked  to 
me.  "  I've  figured  on  all  that,  of  course. 
But  that's  why,"  lie  broke  out,  impetuous- 
ly, "  I  quit  you  on  Bear  Creek  so  sudden. 
'When  she  goes  back  away  home,'  I'd 
been  saying  to  myself  every  day,  '  what  '11 
you  do  then,  Lin  McLean?'  Well,  I  knew 
I'd  go  to  Kentucky  too.  Just  knew  I'd 
have  to,  yu'  see,  and  it  was  inconvenient, 
turruble  inconvenient  —  Billy  here,  and 
my  ranch,  and  the  beef  round-up  comin' 
—but  how  could  I  let  her  go  and  forget 
me?  Take  up,  maybe,  with  some  Blue- 
grass  son  of  a  gun  back  there  ?  And  I 
hated  the  fix  I  was  in  till  that  morning, 
getting  up,  I  was  joshin'  the  Virginia 
man  that's  after  Miss  Wood.  I'd  been 
savin'  no  educated  lady  would  think  of  a 
man  who  talked  with  an  African  accent. 
'  It's  repo'ted  you  have  a  Southern  rival 
yourself,'  says  he,  joshin'  back.  So  I 
said  I  guessed  the  rival  would  find  life 
uneasy.  '  He  does,'  says  he.  '  Any  man 
with  his  voice  broke  in  two  halves,  and 
one  down  in  his  stomach  and  one  up 
among  the  angels,  is  goin'  to  feel  uneasy. 
But  Texas  talks  a  heap  about  his  lady 
vigilante  in  the  freight-car.'  '  Vigilante!' 
I  said;  and  I  must  have  jumped,  for  they 
all  asked  where  the  lightning  had  struck. 
And  in  fifteen  minutes  after  writing  you 
I'd  hit  the  trail  for  Separ.  Oh,  I  figured 
things  out  on  that  ride !"  (Mr.  McLean  here 
clapped  me  on  the  back.)  "  Got  to  Separ. 
Got  the  sheriff's  address — the  sheriff  that 
saw  her  that  night  they  held  up  the 
locomotive.  Got  him  to  meet  me  at 
Edgeford  and  make  a  big  talk  to  the 
superintendent.  Made  a  big  talk  my- 
self. I  said,  '  Put  that  girl  in  charge  of 
Separ,  and  the  boys  '11  quit  shooting  your 
water-tank.  But  Tubercle  can't  influence 
'em.'  'Tubercle?'  says  the  superintend- 
ent. '  What's  that  ?'  And  when  I  told 
him  it  was  the  agent,  he  flapped  his  two 
hands  down  on  the  chair  arms  each  side 
of  him  and  went  to  rockin'  up  and  down. 
I  said  the  agent  was  just  a  temptation  to 
the  boys  to  be  gay  right  along,  and  they'd 
keep  a-shooting.  '  You  can  choose  be- 
tween Tubercle  and  your  tank,'  I  said ;  'but 
you've  got  to  move  one  of  'em  from  Separ 
if  yu'  want  peace.'  The  sheriff  backed 
me  up  good,  too.  He  said  a  man  couldn't 
do  much  with  Separ  the  way  it  was  now; 
but  a  decent  woman  would  be  respected 
there,  and  the  only  question  was  if  she 


could  conduct  the  business.  So  I  spoke 
up  about  Shawhan,  and  when  the  whole 
idea  began  to  soak  into  that  superintend- 
ent his  eyeballs  jingled  and  he  looked  as 
wise  as  a  work-ox.  'I'll  see  her,' says 
he.    And  he's  going  to  see  her." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "you  deserve  success 
after  thinking  of  a  thing- like  that!  You're 
wholly  wasted  punching  cattle.  But  she's 
going  to  Chicago.  By  eleven  o'clock  she 
will  have  passed  by  your  superintend- 
ent." 

"  Why,  so  she  will !"  said  Lin,  affecting 
surprise. 

He  baffled  me,  and  he  baffled  Jessa- 
mine. Indeed,  his  eagerness  with  her 
parcels,  his  assistance  in  checking  her 
trunk,  his  cheerful  examination  of  check 
and  ticket  to  be  sure  they  read  over  the 
same  route,  plainly  failed  to  gratify  her. 
Her  firmness  about  going  wras  sincere,  but 
she  had  looked  for  more  dissuasion ;  and 
this  sprightly  abettal  of  her  departure 
seemed  to  leave  something  vacant  in  the 
ceremonies.  She  fell  singularly  taciturn 
during  supper  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
and  presently  observed, 

"  I  hope  I  shall  see  Mr.  Donohoe."^ 
"  Texas  ?"  said  Lin.     "  I  expect  they'll 
have  tucked  him  in  bed  by  now  up  at 
the  ranch.     The  little  fellow  is  growing 
yet." 

"He  can  walk  round  a  freight-car  all 
night,"  said  MissBuckner,  stoutly.  "I've 
always  wanted  to  thank  him  for  looking 
after  me," 

Mr.  McLean  smiled  elaborately  at  his 
plate. 

"Well,  if  he's  not  actually  thinking 
he'll  tease  me !"  cried  out  Jessamine. 
"  Though  he  claims  not  to  be  foolish  like 
Mr.  Donohoe.  Why,  Mr.  McLean,  you 
surely  must  have  been  young  once!  See 
if  you  can't  remember !" 

"Shucks!"  began  Lin. 

But  her  laughter  routed  him.  "  May- 
be you  didn't  notice  you  were  young," 
she  said.  "But  don't  you  reckon  per- 
haps the  men  around  did  ?  Why,  maybe 
even  the  girls  kind  o'  did !" 

"She's  hard  to  beat,  ain't  she  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Lin  admiringly  of  me. 

In  my  opinion  she  was.  She  had  her 
wish,  too,  about  Texas;  for  we  found  him 
waiting  on  the  railroad  platform,  dressed 
in  his  best,  to  say  good-by.  The  friendly 
things  she  told  him  left  him  shuffling  and 
repeating  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  go,  a 
big  mistake ;  but  when  she  said  the  butter 
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was  not  good  enough,  his  laugh  cracked 
joyously  up  into  the  treble.  The  train's 
arrival  brought  quick  sadness  to  her 
face,  but  she  made  herself  bright  again 
with  a  special  farewell  for  each  acquaint- 
ance. 

"Don't  you  ride  any  more  cow-catch- 
ers," she  warned  Billy  Lusk,  ''or  I'll 
have  to  come  back  and  look  after  you." 

"  You  said  you  and  me  were  going  for 
a  ride,  and  we  ain't,"  shouted  the  long- 
mem  oried  nine-year-old. 

"You  will,"  murmured  Mr.  McLean, 
oracularly. 

As  the  train's  pace  quickened  he  did 
not  step  off,  and  Miss  Buckner  cried, 
"  Jump  1" 

"Too  late,"  said  he,  placidly.  Then 
he  called  to  me,  "I'm  hard  to  beat  too!" 
So  the  train  took  them  both  away,  as  I 
might  have  guessed  was  his  intention  all 
along. 

"  Is  that  marriage  again?"  said  Billy, 
anxiously.  "He  wouldn't  tell  me  no- 
thing." 

"He's  just  seeing  Miss  Buckner  as  far 
as  Edgeford,"  said  the  agent.  "  Be  back 
to-morrow." 

"Then  I  don't  see  why  he  wouldn't 
take  me  along,"  Billy  complained.  And 
Separ  laughed. 

But  the  ]over  was  not  back  to-morrow. 
He  was  capable  of  anything,  gossip  re- 
marked, and  took  up  new  themes.  The 
sun  rose  and  set,  the  two  trains  made 
their  daily  slight  event  and  gathering; 
the  water-tank,  glaring  bulkily  in  the  sun, 
beaconed  unmolested  ;  and  the  agent's 
natural  sleep  was  unbroken  by  pistols, 
for  the  cowboys  did  not  happen  to  be  in 
town.  Separ  lay  a  clot  of  torpor  that  I 
was  glad  to  leave  behind  me  for  a  while. 
But  news  is  a  strange  permeating  sub- 
stance, and  it  began  to  be  sifted  through 
the  air  that  Tubercle  was  going  to  God's 
country.  That  is  how  they  phrased  it  in 
cow-camp,  meaning  not  the  next  world, 
but  the  eastern  States. 

"It's  certainly  a  shame  him  leaving 
after  we've  got  him  so  good  and  used  to 
us,"  said  the  Virginian. 

"We  can't  tell  him  good-by,"  said 
Honey  Wiggin.     "Separ  '11  be  slow." 

"  We  can  give  his  successor  a  right 
hearty  welcome,"  the  Virginian  sug- 
gested. 

"That's  you!"  said  Honey.  "  Schemin' 
mischief  away  ahead.  You're  the  lead- 
in'  devil  in  this  country,  and  just  because 


yu'  wear  a  faithful-looking  face  you're 
tryin'  to  fool  a  poor  schoolmarm." 

"Yes,"  drawled  the  Southerner,  "that's 
what  I'm  aiming  to  do." 

So  now  they  were  curious  about  the 
successor,  planning  their  hearty  welcome 
for  that  official,  and  were  encouraged  in 
this  by  Mr.  McLean.  He  reappeared  in 
the  neighborhood  with  a  manner  and  con- 
versation highly  casual. 

"Bring  your  new  wife?"  they  in- 
quired. 

No;  she  preferred  Kentucky,  Lin  said. 

"  Bring  the  old  one?" 

No ;  she  preferred  Laramie. 

"Kentucky's  a  right  smart  way  to 
chase  after  a  girl,"  said  the  Virginian. 

"Sure!"  said  Mr.  McLean.  "  I  quit  at 
Edgeford." 

He  met  their  few  remarks  so  smoothly 
that  they  got  no  joy  from  him;  and  be- 
ing asked  had  he  seen  the  new  agent,  he 
answered  yes,  that  Tubercle  had  gone 
Wednesday,  and  his  successor  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  of  a  man. 

But  to  me  Lin  had  nothing  to  say  until 
noon  camp  was  scattering  from  its  lunch 
to  work,  when  he  passed  close,  and  whis- 
pered, "You'll  see  her  to-morrow  if  you 
go  in  with  the  outfit."  Then,  looking 
round  to  make  sure  we  were  alone  in  the 
sage-brush,  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  cher- 
ishingly,  a  little  shining  pistol.  "  Hers," 
said  he,  simply. 

I  looked  at  him. 

"  We've  exchanged,"  he  said. 

He  turned  the  token  in  his  hand,  ca- 
ressing it  as  on  that  first  night  when  Jes- 
samine had  taken  his  heart  captive. 

"  My  idea,"  he  added,  .unable  to  lift  his 
eyes  from  the  treasure.     "See  this,  too." 

I  looked,  and  there  was  the  word 
"  Neighbor"  engraved  on  it. 

"  Her  idea,"  said  he. 

"A  good  one!"  I  murmured. 

"It's  on  both,  yu'  know.  We  had  it 
put  on  the  day  she  settled  to  accept  the 
superintendent's  proposition."  Here  Lin 
fired  his  small  exchanged  weapon  at  a 
cottonwood,  striking  low.  "  She  can  beat 
that  with  mine!"  he  exclaimed,  proud 
and  tender.  "She  took  four  days  decid- 
ing at  Edgeford,  and  I  learned  her  to  hit 
the  ace  of  clubs."  He  showed  me  the 
cards  they  had  practised  upon  during 
those  four  days  of  indecision;  he  had 
them  in  a  book  as  if  they  were  pressed 
flowers.  "  They  won't  get  crumpled  that 
way, "said  he;  and  he  further  showed  me 
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a  tintype.  "She's  got  the  other  at  Separ," 
he  finished. 

I  shook  his  hand  with  all  my  might. 
Yes,  he  was  worthy  of  her!  Yes,  he  de- 
served this  smooth  course  his  love  was 
running!  And  I  shook  his  hand  again. 
To  tonic  her  grief  Jessamine  had  longed 
for  some  activity,  some  work,  and  he  had 
shown  her  Wyoming  might  hold  this  for 
her  as  well  as  Kentucky.  "But  how  in 
the  world,"  I  asked  him,  "did  you  per- 
suade her  to  stop  over  at  Edgeford  at  all?" 

"Yu'  mustn't  forget,"  said  the  lover 
(and  he  blushed),  "that  I  had  her  four 
hours  alone  on  the  train." 

But  his  face  that  evening  round  the 
fire,  when  they  talked  of  their  next  day's 
welcome  to  the  new  agent,  became  come- 
dy of  the  highest;  and  he  was  so  desper- 
ately canny  in  the  moments  he  chose  for 
silence  or  for  comment !  He  had  not  been 
sure  of  their  ignorance  until  he  arrived, 
and  it  was  a  joke  with  him  too  deep  for 
laughter.  He  had  a  special  eye  upon  the 
Virginian,  his  mate  in  such  a  tale  of  mis- 
chiefs, and  now  he  led  him  on.  He  sug- 
gested to  the  Southerner  that  caution 
might  be  wise;  this  change  at  Separ  was 
perhaps  some  new  trick  of  the  company's. 

"We  mostly  take  their  tricks,"  ob- 
served the  Virginian. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lin,  nodding  sagely  at  the 
fire,  "that's  so,  too." 

Yet  not  he,  not  any  one,  could  have  fore- 
seen the  mortifying  harmlessness  of  the 
outcome.  They  swept  down  upon  Separ 
like  all  the  hordes  of  legend — more  egre- 
giously,  perhaps,  because  they  were  play- 
acting, and  no  serious  horde  would  go  on 
so.  Our  final  hundred  yards  of  speed 
and  copious  howling  brought  all  dwellers 
in  Separ  out  to  gaze  and  disappear  like 
rabbits — all  save  the  new  agent  in  the 
station.  Nobody  ran  out  or  in  there,  and 
the  horde  whirled  up  to  the  tiny  defence- 
less building  and  leaped  to  earth — except 
Lin  and  me;  we  sat  watching.  The  in- 
nocent door  stood  open  wide  to  any  cool 
breeze  or  invasion,  and  Honey  Wiggin 
tramped  in  foremost,  hat  lowering  over 
eyes  and  pistol  prominent.  He  stopped 
rooted,  staring,  and  his  mouth  came  open 
slowly;  his  hand  went  feeling  up  for  his 
hat,  and  came  down  with  it  by  degrees  as 
by  degrees  his  grin  spread.  Then  in  a 
miiky  voice  he  said:  "Why,  excuse  me, 
ma'am!  Good-morning." 

There  answered  a  clear,  long,  rippling, 
ample  laugh.    It  came  out  of  the  open 


door  into  the  heat;  it  made  the  sun-baked 
air  merry;  it  seemed  to  welcome  and 
mock;  it  genially  hovered  about  us  in 
the  dusty  quiet  of  Separ ;  for  there  was  no 
other  sound  anywhere  at  all  in  the  place, 
and  the  great  plain  stretched  away  silent 
all  round  it.  The  bulging  water -tank 
shone  overhead  in  bland  ironic  safety. 

The  horde  stood  blank;  then  it  shifted 
its  legs,  looked  sideways  at  itself,  and  in 
a  hesitating  clump  reached  the  door,  sham- 
bled in,  and  removed  its  foolish  hat. 

"  Good-morning,  gentlemen,"  said  Jes- 
samine Buckner,  seated  behind  her  rail- 
ing; and  various  voices  endeavored  to  re- 
ply conventionally. 

"  If  you  have  any  letters,  ma'am,"  said 
the  Virginian,  more  inventive,"  I'll  take 
them.  Letters  for  Judge  Henry's."  He 
knew  the  judge's  office  was  seventy  miles 
from  here. 

"  Any  for  the  C  Y?"  muttered  another, 
likewise  knowing  better. 

It  was  a  happy,  if  simple,  thought,  and 
most  of  them  inquired  for  the  mail.  Jes- 
samine sought  carefully,  making  them 
repeat  their  names,  which  some  did  guilt- 
ily: they  foresaw  how  soon  the  lady 
would  find  out  no  letters  ever  came  for 
these  names ! 

There  was  no  letter  for  any  one  pres- 
ent. 

"  I'm  sorry,  truly,"  said  Jessamine  be- 
hind the  railing.  "For  yon  seemed  real 
anxious  to  get  news.  Better  luck  next 
time!  And  if  I  make  mistakes,  please 
everybody  set  me  straight,  for  of  course 
I  don't  understand  things  yet." 

"  Yes,  m'm." 

"Good-day,  m'm." 

"  Thank  yu',  m'm." 

They  got  themselves  out  of  the  station 
and  into  their  saddles. 

"No,  she  don't  understand  things  yet," 
soliloquized  the  Virginian.  "Oh  dear, 
no."  He  turned  his  slow  dark  eyes  upon 
us.  "You  Lin  McLean,"  said  he  in  his 
gentle  voice,  "you  have  cert'nly  fooled 
me  plumb  through  this  mawnin'." 

Then  the  horde  rode  out  of  town,  chas- 
tened and  orderly  till  it  was  quite  small 
across  the  sage-brush,  when  reaction  seized 
it.  It  sped  suddenly  and  vanished  in  dust 
with  far,  hilarious  cries;  and  here  were 
Lin  and  I,  and  .here  towered  the  wrater- 
tank,  shining  and  shining. 

Thus  did  Separ's  vigilante  take  posses- 
sion, and  vindicate  Lin's  knowledge  of 
his  kind.    It  was  not  three  days  until  the 
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Virginian,  that  lynx  observer,  fixed  his 
grave  eyes  upon  McLean :  "  '  Neighbor '  is 
as  cute  a  name  for  a  six-shooter  as  ever  I 
heard,"  said  he.  "But  she'll  never  have 
need  of  your  gun  in  Separ — only  to  shoot 
up  peaceful  playin'-cyards  while  she  heark- 
ens to  your  courtinV 

That  was  his  way  of  congratulation  to 
a  brother  lover.  ' '  Plumb  strange,"  he  said 
to  me  one  morning  after  an  hour  of  riding 
in  silence,  "  how  a  man  will  win  two  wo- 
men while  another  man  gets  aged  waitin' 
for  one." 

' '  Your  hair  seems  black  as  ever, "  said  I. 

"  My  hopes  ain't  so  glossy  any  more," 
he  answered.  "Lin  has  done  better  this 
second  trip." 

"  Mrs.  Lusk  don't  count,"  said  I. 

"I  reckon  she  counted  mighty  plenti- 
ful when  he  thought  he'd  got  her  clamped 
to  him  by  lawful  marriage.  But  Lin's 
lucky."  And  the  Virginian  fell  silent 
again. 

Lucky  Lin  bestirred  him  over  his  work, 
his  plans,  his  ranch  on  Box  -  Elder  that 
was  one  day  to  be  a  home  for  his  lady. 
He  came  and  went,  seeing  his  idea  tri- 
umph, and  his  girl  respected.  Not  only 
was  she  a  girl,  but  a  good  shot  too.  And 
as  if  she  and  her  small  neat  home  were  a 
sort  of  possession,  the  cow-punchers  would 
boast  of  her  to  strangers.  They  would 
have  dealt  heavily  now  with  the  wretch 
who  should  trifle  with  the  water -tank. 
When  camp  came  within  visiting  dis- 
tance, you  would  see  one  or  another 
shaving  and  parting  his  hair.  They 
wrote  unnecessary  letters,  and  brought 
them  to  mail  as  excuses  for  an  afternoon 
call.  Honey  Wiggin,  more  original, 
would  look  in  the  door  with  his  grin, 
and  hold  up  an  ace  of  clubs.  "  I  thought 
maybe  yu'  could  spare  a  minute  for  a 
shootin'-match,"  he  would  insinuate;  and 
Separ  now  heard  no  more  objectionable 
shooting  than  this.  Texas  brought  her 
presents  of  game — antelope,  sage  -  chick- 
ens— but  shyness  intervening,  he  left  them 
outside  the  door,  and  entering  dressed  in 
all  the  "Sunday"  that  he  had,  would  sit 
dumbly  in  the  lady's  presence.  I  re- 
member his  emerging  from  one  of  these 
placid  interviews  straight  into  the  hands 
of  his  tormentors. 

"  If  she  don't  notice  your  clothes,  Tex- 
as," said  the  Virginian,  "just  mention 
them  to  her." 

"Now  yer've  done  offended  her,"  shrill- 
ed Manassas  Donohoe.    "She  heard  that." 


' '  She'll  hear  you  singin'  sooprano, "  said 
Honey  Wiggin.  "  It's  good  this  country 
has  reformed,  or  they'd  have  you  warblin' 
in  some  dance-hall  and  corrupt  your  mor- 
als." 

"  You  sca'cely  can  corrupt  the  morals 
of  a  soprano  man,"  observed  the,  Virgin- 
ian. "Go  and  play  with  Billy  till  you 
can  talk  bass." 

But  it  was  the  boldest  adults  that  Billy 
chose  for  playmates.  Texas  he  found 
immature.  Moreover,  when  next  became, 
he  desired  play  with  no  one.  Summer 
was  done.  September's  full  moon  was 
several  nights  ago;  he  had  gone  on  his 
hunt  with  Lin,  and  now  spelling-books 
were  at  hand.  But  more  than  this  clouded 
his  mind:  he  had  been  brought  to  say 
good-by  to  Jessamine  Buckner,  who  had 
scarcely  seen  him,  and  to  give  her  a  wol- 
verene-skin,  a  hunting  trophy.  "She 
can  have  it,"  he  told  me.  "I  like  her." 
Then  he  stole  a  look  at  his  guardian.  ' 1  If 
they  get  married  and  send  me  back  to 
mother,"  said  he,  "I'll  run  away  sure." 
So  school  and  this  old  dread  haunted  the 
child,  while  for  the  man,  Lin  the  lucky, 
who  suspected  nothing  of  it,  time  was 
ever  bringing  love  nearer  to  his  hearth. 
His  Jessamine  had  visited  Box-Elder,  and 
even  said  she  wanted  chickens  there  ; 
since  when  Mr.  McLean  might  occasion- 
ally have  been  seen  at  his  cabin,  worry- 
ing over  barn-yard  fowls,  feeding  and 
cursing  them  with  equal  care.  Spring 
would  see  him  married,  he  told  me. 

"  This  time  right !"  he  exclaimed.  "And 
I  want  her  to  know  Billy  some  more  be- 
fore he  goes  to  Bear  Creek." 

"Ah,  Bear  Creek!"  said  Billy,  acidly. 
"Why  can't  I  stay  home?" 

"  Home  sounds  kind  o'  slick,"  said  Lin 
tome.  "  Don't  it,  now?  '  Home '  is  closer 
than  '  neighbor,'  you  bet!  Billy,  put  the 
horses  in  the  corral,  and  ask  Miss  Buck- 
ner if  we  can  come  and  see  her  after  sup- 
per. If  you're  good,  maybe  she'll  take 
yu'  for  a  ride  to-morrow.  And,  kid,  ask 
her  about  Laramie." 

Again  suspicion  quivered  over  Billy's 
face,  and  he  dragged  his  horses  angrily 
to  the  corral. 

Lin  nudged  me,  laughing.  "  I  can  rile 
him  every  time  about  Laramie,"  said  lie, 
affectionately.  "I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved the  kid  set  so  much  store  by  me. 
Nor  I  didn't  need  to  ask  Jessamine  to 
love  him  for  my  sake.  What  do  yu'  sup- 
pose?   Before  I'd  got  far  as  thinking  of 
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Billy  at  all — right  after  Edgeford,  when 
my  head  was  just  a  whirl  of  joy — Jessa- 
mine says  to  me  one  day,  '  Read  that.'  It 
was  Governor  Barker  writin'  to  her  about 
her  brother  and  her  sorrow. "  Lin  paused. 
"  And  about  me.  I  can't  never  tell  you 
— but  he  said  a  heap  I  didn't  deserve. 
And  he  told  her  about  me  picking-  up 
Billy  in  Denver  streets  that  time,  and 
doing  for  him  because  his  own  home  was 
not  a  good  one.  Governor  Barker  wrote 
Jessamine  all  that;  and  she  said,  'Why 
did  you  never  tell  me?'  And  I  said  it 
wasn't  anything  to  tell.  And  she  just 
said  to  me,  '  It  shall  be  as  if  he  was  your 
son  and  I  was  his  mother.'  And  that's 
the  first  regular  kiss  she  ever  gave  me  I 
didn't  have  to  take  myself.  God  bless 
her!    God  bless  her!" 

As  we  ate  our  supper,  young  Billy 
burst  out  of  brooding  silence:  "I  didn't 
ask  her  about  Laramie.    So  there!" 

"Well,  well,  kid,"  said  the  cow-punch- 
er, patting  his  head,  "  yu'  needn't  to,  I 
guess." 

But  Billy's  eye  remained  sullen  and 
jealous.  He  paid  slight  attention  to  the 
picture-book  of  soldiers  and  war  that  Jes- 
samine gave  him  when  we  went  over  to 
the  station.  She  had  her  own  books, 
some  flowers  in  pots,  a  rocking-chair,  and 
a  cozy  lamp  that  shone  on  her  bright 
face  and  dark  dress.  We  drew  stools 
from  the  office  desks,  and  Billy  perched 
silently  on  one. 

"Scanty  room  for  company!"  Jessa- 
mine said.  "  But  we  must  make  out  this 
way — till  we  have  another  way."  She 
smiled  on  Lin,  and  Billy's  face  darkened. 
"Do  you  know,"  she  pursued  to  me, 
"with  all  those  chickens  Mr.  McLean 
tells  me  about,  never  a  one  has  he  thought 
to  bring  here." 

"  Livin'  or  dead  do  you  want  'em?" 
inquired  Lin. 

"Oh,  I'll  not  bother  you.  Mr.  Dono- 
hoe  says  he  will — " 

"Texas?  Chickens?  Him?  Then  he'll 
have  to  steal  'em!"  And  we  all  laughed 
together. 

"You  won't  make  me  go  back  to  Lar- 
amie, will  you  ?"  spoke  Billy,  suddenly, 
from  his  stool. 

"I'd  like  to  see  anybody  try  to  make 
you  !"  exclaimed  Jessamine.  "  Who  says 
any  such  thing?" 

"Lin  did,"  said  Billy. 

Jessamine  looked  at  her  lover  reproach- 
fully.    "  What  a  way  to  tease  him!"  she 


said.  "And  you  so  kind.  Why,  you've 
hurt  his  feelings!" 

"I  never  thought,"  said  Lin  the  bois- 
terous.    "  I  wouldn't  have." 

"  Come  sit  here,  Billy,"  said  Jessamine. 
"Whenever  he  teases,  you  tell  me,  and 
we'll  make  him  behave." 

"Honest?"  persisted  Billy. 

"Shake  hands  on  it!"  said  Jessamine. 

"  'Cause  I'll  go  to  school.  But  I  won't 
go  back  to  Laramie  for  no  one.  And 
you're  a-going  to  be  Lin's  wife,  honest?" 

"Honest!  Honest!"  And  Jessamine, 
laughing,  grew  red  beside  her  lamp. 

"  Then  I  guess  mother  can't  never  come 
back  to  Lin,  either,"  stated  Billy,  relieved. 

Jessamine  let  fall  the  child's  hand. 

"'Cause  she  liked  him  onced,  and  he 
liked  her." 

Jessamine  gazed  at  Lin. 

"It's  simple,"  said  the  cow-puncher. 
"  It's  all  right." 

But  Jessamine  sat  by  her  lamp,  very 
pale. 

"  It's  all  right,"  repeated  Lin  in  the  si- 
lence, shifting  his  foot  and  looking  down. 
"Once  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.  Worse 
than  usual." 

"Billy?"  whispered  Jessamine.  "Then 
you —   But  his  name  is  Lusk !" 

"Course  it  is,"  said  Billy.  "Father 
and  mother  are  living  in  Laramie." 

"  It's  all  straight,"  said  the  cow-punch- 
er. "I  never  saw  her  till  three  years 
ago.  I  haven't  anything  to  hide,  only — 
only — only  it  don't  come  easy  to  tell." 

I  rose.  "Miss  Buckner,"  said  I,  "he 
will  tell  you.  But  he  will  not  tell  you 
he  paid  dearly  for  what  was  no  fault  of 
his.  It  has  been  no  secret.  It  is  only 
something  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
have  forgotten." 

But  all  the  while  I  was  speaking  this, 
Jessamine's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Lin,  and 
her  face  remained  white. 

I  left  the  girl  and  the  man  and  the 
little  boy  together,  and  crossed  to  the  ho- 
tel. But  its  air  was  foul,  and  I  got  my 
roll  of  camp -blankets  to  sleep  in  the 
clean  night,  if  sleeping-time  should  come; 
meanwhile  I  walked  about  in  the  silence. 
To  have  taken  a  wife  once  in  good  faith, 
ignorant  she  was  another's,  left  no  stain, 
raised  no  barrier.  I  could  have  told  Jes- 
samine the  old  story  myself — or  almost; 
but  what  had  it  to  do  with  her  at  all? 
Why  need  she  know?  Reasoning  thus, 
yet  with  something  left  uncleared  by  rea- 
son that  I  could  not  state,  I  watched  the 
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moon  edge  into  sight,  heavy  and  rich- 
hued,  a  melon -slice  of  glow,  seemingly 
near,  like  a  great  lantern  tilted  over  the 
plain.  The  smell  of  the  sage-brush  fla- 
vored the  air;  the  hush  of  Wyoming 
folded  distant  and  near  things;  and  all 
Separ  but  those  three  inside  the  lighted 
window  was  in  bed.  Dark  windows  were 
everywhere  else,  and  looming  above  rose 
the  water-tank,  a  dull  mass  in  the  night, 
and  forever  somehow  to  me  a  Sphinx 
emblem,  the  vision  I  instantly  see  when 
I  think  of  Separ.  Soon  I  heard  a  door 
creaking.  It  was  Billy,  coming  alone, 
and  on  seeing  me  he  walked  up  and  spoke 
in  a  half-awed  voice. 

"  She's  a-crying,"  said  he. 

I  withheld  from  questions,  and  as  he 
kept  along  by  my  side  he  said:  "  I'm  sor- 
ry. Do  you  think  she's  mad  with  Lin 
for  what  he's  told  her?  She  just  sat,  and 
when  she  started  crying  he  made  me  go 
away." 

"  I  don't  believe  she's  mad,"  I  told  Billy ; 
and  I  sat  down  on  my  blanket,  he  beside 
me,  talking  while  the  moon  grew  small 
as  it  rose  over  the  plain,  and  the  light 
steadily  shone  in  Jessamine's  window. 
Soon  young  Billy  fell  asleep,  and  I  looked 
at  him,  thinking  how  in  a  way  it  was  he 
who  had  brought  this  trouble  on  the  man 
who  had  saved  him  and  loved  him.  But 
that  man  had  no  such  untender  thoughts. 
Once  more  the  door  opened,  and  it  was 
he  who  came  this  time,  alone  also.  She 
did  not  follow  him  and  stand  to  watch 
him  from  the  threshold,  though  he  forgot 
to  close  the  door,  and  coming  over  to  me, 
stood  looking  down. 

"  What?"  I  said  at  length. 

I  don't  know  that  he  heard  me.  He 
stooped  over  Billy  and  shook  him  gently. 
"  Wake,  son,"  said  he.  "  You  and  I  must 
get  to  our  camp  now." 

"Now?"  said  Billy.  "Can't  we  wait 
till  morning?" 

"No,  son.  We  can't  wait  here  any 
more.  Go  and  get  the  horsed  and  put  the 
saddles  on."  As  Billy  obeyed,  Lin  looked 
at  the  lighted  window.  "She  is  in  there," 
he  said.  "She's  in  there.  So  near."  He 
looked,  and  turned  to  the  hotel,  from 
which  he  brought  his  chaps  and  spurs 
and  put  them  on.  "I  understand  her 
words,"  he  continued.  "Her  words,  the 
meaning  of  them.  But  not  what  she 
means,  I  guess.  It  will  take  studyin'  over. 
Why,  she  don't  blame  me!"  he  suddenly 
said,  speaking  to  me  instead  of  to  himself. 


"  Lin,"  I  answered,  "  she  has  only  just 
heard  this,  you  see.    Wait  awhile." 

"That's  not  the  trouble.  She  knows 
what  kind  of  man  I  have  been,  and  she 
forgives  that  just  the  way  she  did  her 
brother.  And  she  knows  how  I  didn't 
intention  ally  conceal  anything.  Billy 
hasn't  been  around,  and  she  never  real- 
ized about  his  mother  and  me.  We've 
talked  awful  open,  but  that  was  not  plea- 
sant to  speak  of,  and  the  whole  country 
knew  it  so  long — and  I  never  thought! 
She  don't  blame  me.  She  says  she  un- 
derstands ;  but  she  says  I  have  a  wife 
livin'." 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  I  declared. 

"Yu'  mustn't  say  that,"  said  he.  "She 
don't  claim  she's  a  wife,  either.  She  just 
shakes  her  head  when  I  ask  her  why  she 
feels  so.  It  must  be  different  to  you  and 
me  from  the  way  it  seems  to  her.  I  don't 
see  her  view;  maybe  I  never  can  see  it; 
but  she's  made  me  feel  she  has  it,  and  that 
she's  honest,  and  loves  me  true — "  His 
voice  broke  for  a  moment.  "  She  said 
she'd  wait." 

"You  can't  have  a  marriage  broken 
that  was  never  tied,"  I  said.  "But  per- 
haps Governor  Barker  or  Judge  Henry — " 

"No,"  said  the  cow-puncher.  "Law 
couldn't  fool  her.  She's  thinking  of  some- 
thing back  of  law.  She  said  she'd  wait — 
always.  And  when  I  took  it  in  that  this 
was  all  over  and  done,  and  when  I  thought 
of  my  ranch  and  the  chickens  —  well,  I 
couldn't  think  of  things  at  all,  and  I  came 
and  waked  Billy  to  clear  out  and  quit." 

"  What  did  you  tell  her?"  I  asked. 

"Tell  her?  Nothin',  I  guess.  I  don't 
remember  getting  out  of  the  room.  Why, 
here's  actually  her  pistol,  and  she's  got 
mine !" 

"  Man,  man,"  said  I,  "go  back  and  tell 
her  to  keep  it,  and  that  you'll  wait  too — 
always !" 

"Would  yu'?" 

"  Look !"  I  pointed  to  Jessamine  stand- 
ing in  the  door. 

I  saw  his  face  as  he  turned  to  her,  and 
I  walked  toward  Billy  and  the  horses. 
Presently  I  heard  steps  on  the  wooden 
station,  and  from  its  black  brief  shadow 
the  two  came  walking,  Lin  and  his  sweet- 
heart, into  the  moonlight.  They  were  not 
speaking,  but  merely  walked  together  in 
the  clear  radiance,  hand  in  hand,  like  two 
children.  I  saw  them  go  to  the  horses, 
and  Jessamine  stood  while  Billy  and  Lin 
mounted.    Then  quickly  the  cow-puncher 
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sprang  down  again  and  folded  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Lin,  dear  Lin!  dear  neighbor!"  she 
sobbed. 

I  do  not  think  he  spoke.  In  a  moment 
the  horses  started  and  were  gone,  flying, 
rushing  away  into  the  great  plain,  until 


sight  and  sound  of  them  were  lost,  and 
only  the  sage-brush  was  there,  bathed  in 
the  high  bright  moon.  The  last  thing  I 
remember  as  I  lay  in  my  blankets  was 
Jessamine's  window  still  lighted,  and  the 
water- tank,  clear-lined  and  black,  stand- 
ing over  Separ. 


ASTRONOMICAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


rj^HE  first  day  of  our  century  was  fit- 
JL  tingly  signalized  by  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world.  On  the  evening  of 
January  1,  1801,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
Piazzi,  observed  an  apparent  star  of  about 
the  eighth  magnitude,  which  later  was 
seen  to  have  moved,  and  was  thus  shown 
to  be  vastly  nearer  the  earth  than  any 
true  star.  He  at  first  supposed,  as  Her- 
schel  had  done  when  he  first  saw  Uranus, 
that  the  unfamiliar  body  was  a  comet; 
but  later  observation  proved  it  a  tiny 
planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  was 
christened  Ceres. 

Though  unpremeditated,  this  discovery 
was  not  unexpected,  for  astronomers  had 
long  surmised  the  existence  of  a  planet  in 
the  wide  gap  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
Indeed,  they  were  even  preparing  to  make 
concerted  search  for  it,  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  philosophers  who  argued  that 
the  planets  could  not  possibly  exceed  the 
magic  number  seven,  when  Piazzi  fore- 
stalled their  efforts.  But  a  surprise  came 
with  the  sequel;  for  the  very  next  year 
Dr.  Olbers,  the  wonderful  physician -as- 
tronomer of  Bremen,  while  following  up 
the  course  of  Ceres,  happened  on  another 
tiny  moving  star,  similarly  located,  which 
soon  revealed  itself  as  planetary. 

Olbers  suggested  that  Ceres  and  Pallas, 
as  he  called  his  captive,  might  be  frag- 
ments of  a  planet  shattered  by  explosion, 
or  by  the  impact  of  a  comet.  Other  sim- 
ilar fragments,  he  predicted,  would  be 
found  when  searched  for.  William  Her- 
schel  sanctioned  this  theory,  and  suggest- 
ed the  name  asteroids.  The  explosion 
theory  was  supported  by  the  discovery  of 
other  asteroids,  by  Harding  at  Lilienthal 
m  1804,  and  by  Olbers  in  1807. 

There  the  case  rested  till  1845,  when 
Hencke  found  another  asteroid,  after  long 
searching,  and  opened  a  new  epoch  of 
discovery.  From  then  on  the  finding  of 
asteroids  became  a  commonplace.  Lat- 


terly, with  the  aid  of  photography,  the 
list  has  been  extended  to  above  four  hun- 
dred, and  as  yet  there  seems  no  dearth 
in  the  supply.  The  combined  bulk  of 
these  minor  planets  is  believed  to  be  but 
a  fraction  of  that  of  the  earth. 

Olbers's  explosion  theory,  long  accepted 
by  astronomers,  has  been  proved  open  to 
fatal  objections.  The  minor  planets  are 
now  believed  to  represent  a  ring  of  cos- 
mical  matter  cast  off  from  the  solar 
nebula  like  the  rings  that  went  to  form 
the  major  planets,  but  prevented  from 
becoming  aggregated  into  a  single  body 
by  the  perturbing  mass  of  Jupiter. 

The  discovery  of  the  first  asteroid  thus 
confirmed  a  conjecture;  the  other  impor- 
tant discovery  of  our  century,  Neptune, 
was  made  through  scientific  prophecy. 
No  one  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
trans-Uranian  planet  till  Uranus  itself, 
by  hair-breadth  departures  from  its  pre- 
dicted orbit,  gave  out  the  secret.  No  one 
saw  the  disturbing  planet  till  the  pencil 
of  the  mathematician,  with  almost  occult 
divination,  had  pointed  out  its  place  in 
the  heavens.  The  general  predication  of 
a  trans-Uranian  planet  was  made  by 
Bessel,  the  great  Konigsberg  astronomer, 
in  1840;  the  analysis  that  revealed  its 
exact  location  was  undertaken  half  a  dec- 
ade later,  by  two  independent  workers — 
John  Couch  Adams,  just  graduated  senior 
wrangler  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  U. 
J.  J.  Leverriftr,  the  leading  French  mathe- 
matician of  his  generation. 

Adams's  calculation  was  first  begun  and 
first  completed.  But  it  had  one  radical 
defect — it  was  the  work  of  a  young  and 
untried  man.  So  it  found  lodgement  in 
a  pigeon-hole  of  the  desk  of  England's 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  an  opportunity 
was  lost  which  English  astronomers  have 
never  ceased  to  mourn.  Had  the  search 
been  made,  an  actual  planet  would  have 
been  seen  shining  there,  close  to  the  spot 
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where  the  pencil  of  the  mathematician 
had  placed  its  hypothetical  counterpart. 
But  the  search  was  not  made,  and  while 
the  prophecy  of  Adams  gathered  dust  in 
that  regrettable  pigeon-hole,  Leverrier's 
calculation  was  coming  on,  his  tentative 
results  meeting'  full  encouragement  from 
Arago  and  other  French  savants.  At 
last  the  laborious  calculations  proved  sat- 
isfactory, and,  confident  of  the  result, 
Leverrier  sent  to  the  Berlin  observatory, 
requesting  that  search  be  made  for  the 
disturber  of  Uranus  in  a  particular  spot 
of  the  heavens.  Dr.  Galle  received  the 
request  September  23,  1846.  That  very 
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night  he  turned  his  telescope  to  the  in- 
dicated region,  and  there,  within  a  single 
degree  of  the  suggested  spot,  he  saw  a 
seeming  star,  invisible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  which  proved  to  be  the  long-sought 
planet,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Nep- 
tune. To  the  average  mind,  which  finds 
something  altogether  mystifying  about 
abstract  mathematics,  this  was  a  feat  sa- 
voring of  the  miraculous. 

Stimulated  by  this  success,  Leverrier 
calculated  an  orbit  for  an  interior  planet 
from  perturbations  of  Mercury,  but  though 
prematurely  christened  Vulcan,  this  hy- 
pothetical nurseling  of  the  sun  still  haunts 
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the  realm  of  the  undiscovered,  along  with 
certain  equally  hypothetical  trans-Nep 
tunian  planets  whose  existence  has  heen 
suggested  by  "residual  perturbations"  of 
Uranus,  and  by  the  movements  of  comets. 
No  other  veritable  additions  to  the  sun's 
planetary  family  have  been  made  in  our 
century,  beyond  the  finding  of  seven  small 
moons,  which  chiefiy  attest  the  advance 
in  telescopic  powers.  Of  these,  the  tiny 
attendants  of  our  Martian  neighbor,  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Hall  with  the  great 
Washington  refractor,  are  of  greatest  in- 
terest, because  of  their  small  size  and 
extremely  rapid  flight.  One  of  them  is 
poised  only  6000  miles  from  Mars,  and 
whirls  about  him  almost  four  times  as 
fast  as  he  revolves,  seeming  thus,  as 
viewed  by  the  Martian,  to  rise  in  the 
west  and  set  in  the  east,  and  making  the 
month  only  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
day. 

The  discovery  of  the  inner  or  crape  ring 
of  Saturn,  made  simultaneously  in  1850  by 
William  C.  Bond,  at  the  Harvard  observa- 
tory, in  America,  and  the  Rev.  W.R.  Dawes 
in  England,  was  another  interesting  opti- 
cal achievement;  but  our  most  important 
advances  in  knowledge  of  Saturn's  unique 
system  are  due  to  the  mathematician. 
Laplace,  like  his  predecessors,  supposed 
these  rings  to  be  solid,  and  explained 
their  stability  as  due  to  certain  irregu- 
larities of  contour  which  Herschel  had 
pointed  out.  But  about  1851  Professor 
Peirce  of  Harvard  showed  the  untenabil- 
ity  of  this  conclusion,  proving  that  were 
the  rings  such  as  Laplace  thought  them, 
they  must  fall  of  their  own  weight.  Then 
Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  of  Cambridge 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  his  analysis 
reduced  the  puzzling  rings  to  a  cloud  of 
meteoric  particles — a  ''shower  of  brick- 
bats"— each  fragment  of  which  circulates 
exactly  as  if  it  were  an  independent  plan- 
et, though  of  course  perturbed  and  jostled 
more  or  less  by  its  fellows.  Mutual  per- 
turbations, and  the  disturbing  pulls  of 
Saturn's  orthodox  satellites,  as  investi- 
gated by  Maxwell,  explain  nearly  all  the 
phenomena-  of  the  rings  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  accom- 
plishments of  mathematical  astronomy — 
from  a  mundane  stand-point,  at  any  rate 
— are  those  that  refer  to  the  earth's  own 
satellite.  That  seemingly  staid  body  was 
long  ago  discovered  to  have  a  propensity 
to  gain  a  little  on  the  earth,  appearing  at 


eclipses  an  infinitesimal  moment  ahead 
of  time.  Astronomers  were  sorely  puz- 
zled by  this  act  of  insubordination;  but 
at  last  Laplace  and  Lagrange  explained 
it  as  due  to  an  oscillatory  change  in  the 
earth's  orbit,  thus  fully  exonerating  the 
moon,  and  seeming  to  demonstrate  the 
absolute  stability  and  permanence  of  our 
planetary  system,  which  the  moon's  mis- 
behavior had  appeared  to  threaten. 

This  highly  satisfactory  conclusion  was 
an  orthodox  belief  of  celestial  mechanics 
until  1853,  when  Professor  Adams  of 
Neptunian  fame,  with  whom  complex 
analyses  were  a  pastime,  reviewed  La- 
place's calculation,  and  discovered  an 
error,  which,  when  corrected,  left  about 
half  the  moon's  acceleration  unaccounted 
for.  This  was  a  momentous  discrepancy, 
which  at  first  no  one  could  explain.  But 
presently  Professor  Helmholtz,  the  great 
German  physicist,  suggested  that  a-  key 
might  be  found  in  tidal  friction,  which, 
acting  as  a  perpetual  brake  on  the  earth's 
rotation,  and  affecting  not  merely  the 
waters  but  the  entire  substance  of  our 
planet,  must  in  the  long  sweep  of  time 
have  changed  its  rate  of  rotation.  Thus 
the  seeming  acceleration  of  the  moon 
might  be  accounted  for  as  actual  retarda- 
tion of  the  earth's  rotation — a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  day  instead  of  a  shortening  of 
the  month. 

Again  the  earth  was  shown  to  be  at 
fault,  but  this  time  the  moon  could  not 
be  exonerated,  while  the  estimated  sta- 
bility of  our  system,  instead  of  being  re- 
established, was  quite  upset.  For  the  tidal 
retardation  is  not  an  oscillatorv  chanere 
which  will  presently  correct  itself,  like  the 
orbital  wobble,  but  a  perpetual  change, 
acting  always  in  one  direction.  Unless 
fully  counteracted  by  some  opposing  re- 
action, therefore  (as  it  seems  not  to  be), 
the  effect  must  be  cumulative,  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  disastrous.  The  exact 
character  of  these  consequences  was  first 
estimated  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  in 
1879.  He  showed  that  tidal  friction  in 
retarding  the  earth  must  also  push  the 
moon  out  from  the  parent  planet  on  a 
spiral  orbit.  Plainly,  then,  the  moon 
must  formerly  have  been  nearer  the  earth 
than  at  present.  At  some  very  remote 
period  it  must  have  actually  touched  the 
earth ;  must,  in  other  words,  have  been 
thrown  off  from  the  then  plastic  mass  of 
the  earth,  as  a  polyp  buds  out  from  its 
parent  polyp.     At  that  time  the  earth 
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was  spinning  about  in  a  day  of  from  two 
to  four  hours. 

Now  the  day  has  been  lengthened  to 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  moon  has  been 
thrust  out  to  a  distance  of  a  quarter-million 
miles;  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  same 
progress  of  events  must  continue,  till,  at 
some  remote  period  in  the  future,  the  day 
has  come  to  equal  the  month,  lunar  tidal 


action  has  ceased,  and  one  face  of  the 
earth  looks  out  always  at  the  moon,  with 
that  same  fixed  stare  which  even  now  the 
moon  has  been  brought  to  assume  toward 
her  parent  orb.  Should  we  choose  to  take 
even  greater  liberties  with  the  future,  it 
may  be  made  to  appear  (though  some 
astronomers  dissent  from  this  prediction) 
that,  as  solar  tidal  action  still  continues, 
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the  day  must  finally  exceed  the  month, 
and  lengthen  out  little  by  little  toward 
coincidence  with  the  year;  and  that  the 
moon  meantime  must  pause  in  its  out- 
ward flight,  and  come  swinging  back  on 
a  descending  spiral,  until  finally,  after 
the  lapse  of  untold  aeons,  it  ploughs  and 
ricochets  along  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  plunges  to  catastrophic  destruction. 

But  even  though  imagination  pause  far 
short  of  this  direful  culmination,  it  still 
is  clear  that  modern  calculations,  based 
on  inexorable  tidal  friction,  suffice  to  rev- 
olutionize the  views  formerly  current  as  to 
the  stability  of  the  planetary  system.  The 
eighteenth-century  mathematician  looked 
upon  this  system  as  a  vast  celestial  ma- 
chine which  had  been  in  existence  about 
six  thousand  years,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  run  on  forever.  The  analyst  of 
to-day  computes  both  the  past  and  the 
future  of  this  system  in  millions  instead 
of  thousands  of  years,  yet  feels  well  as- 
sured that  the  solar  system  offers  no  con- 
tradiction to  those  laws  of  growth  and 
decay  which  seem  everywhere  to  repre- 
sent the  immutable  order  of  nature. 

IL 

Until  the  mathematician  ferreted  out 
the  secret,  it  surely  never  could  have 
been  suspected  by  any  one  that  the  earth's 
serene  attendant, 

"That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon," 

could  be  plotting  injury  to  her  parent 
orb.  But  there  is  another  inhabitant  of 
the  skies  whose  purposes  have  not  been 
similarly  free  from  popular  suspicion. 
Needless  to  say  I  refer  to  the  black  sheep 
of  the  sidereal  family,  that  "celestial 
vagabond"  the  comet. 

Time  out  of  mind  these  wanderers  have 
been  supposed  to  presage  war,  famine, 
pestilence,  perhaps  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  And  little  wonder.  Here  is  a 
body  which  comes  flashing  out  of  bound- 
less space  into  our  system,  shooting  out  a 
pyrotechnic  tail  some  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  miles  in  length  ;  whirling  perhaps 
through  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
at  a  speed  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
a  second;  then  darting  off  on  a  hyper- 
bolic orbit  that  forbids  it  ever  to  return, 
or  an  elliptical  one  that  cannot  be  closed 
for  hundreds  01*  thousands  of  years;  the 
tail  meantime  pointing  always  away  from 
the  sun,  and  fading  to  nothingness  as 


the  weird  voyager  recedes  into  the  spacial 
void  whence  it  came.  Not  many  times 
need  the  advent  of  such  an  apparition 
coincide  with  the  outbreak  of  a  pestilence, 
or  the  death  of  a  Caesar,  to  stamp  the  race 
of  comets  as  an  ominous  clan  in  the  minds 
of  all  superstitious  generations. 

It  is  true  a  hard  blow  was  struck  at 
the  prestige  of  these  alleged  supernatural 
agents  when  Newton  proved  that  the 
great  comet  of  1680  obeyed  Kepler's  laws 
in  its  flight  about  the  sun;  and  an  even 
harder  one  when  the  same  visitant  came 
back  in  1758,  obedient  to  Halley's  predic- 
tion, after  its  three-quarters  of  a  century 
of  voyaging  out  in  the  abyss  of  space. 
Proved  thus  to  bow  to  natural  law,  the 
celestial  messenger  could  no  longer  fully 
sustain  its  role.  But  long-standing  no- 
toriety cannot  be  lived  down  in  a  day, 
and  the  comet,  though  proved  a  "nat- 
ural "  object,  was  still  regarded  as  a  very 
menacing  one  for  another  hundred  years 
or  so.  It  remained  for  our  own  century 
to  completely  unmask  the  pretender,  and 
show  how  egregiously  our  forebears  had 
been  deceived. 

The  unmasking  began  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, when  Dr.  Olbers,  then  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  spectacular  tail,  which 
had  all  along  been  the  comet's  chief  stock 
in  trade  as  an  earth-threaten er,  is  in  real- 
ity composed  of  the  most  filmy  of  vapors, 
repelled  from  the  cometary  body  by  the 
sun,  presumably  through  electrical  action, 
with  a  velocity  comparable  to  that  of 
light.  This  luminous  suggestion  was  held 
more  or  less  in  abeyance  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Then  it  was  elaborated  by  Zollner, 
and  particularly  by  Bredichin,  of  the  Mos- 
cow observatory,  into  what  has  since  been 
regarded  as  the  most  plausible  of  cometary 
theories.  It  is  held  that  comets  and  the 
sun  are  similarly  electrified,  and  hence 
mutually  repulsive.  Gravitation  vastly 
outmatches  this  repulsion  in  the  body  of 
the  comet,  but  yields  to  it  in  the  case  of 
gases,  because  electrical  force  varies  with 
the  surface,  while  gravitation  varies  only 
with  the  mass.  From  study  of  atomic 
weights,  and  estimates  of  the  velocity  of 
thrust  of  cometary  tails,  Bredichin  con- 
cluded that  the  chief  components  of  the 
•various  kinds  of  tails  are  hydrogen,  hydro- 
carbons, and  the  vapor  of  iron  ;  and  spec- 
troscopic analysis  goes  far  toward  sustain- 
ing these  assumptions. 

But,  theories  aside,  the  unsubstantial- 
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7) ess  of  the  comet's  tail  has  been  put  to  a 
conclusive  test.  Twice  during  our  cen- 
tury the  earth  has  actually  plunged  di- 
rectly through  one  of  these  threatening 
appendages,  in  1819,  and  again  in  1861, 
once  being  immersed  to  a  depth  of  some 
300,000  miles  in  its  substance.  Yet  no- 
thing dreadful  happened  to  us.  There 
was  a  peculiar  glow  in  the  atmosphere,  so 
the  more  imaginative  observers  thought, 
and  that  was  all.  After  such  fiascoes,  the 
cometary  train  could  never  again  pose  as 
a  world-destroyer. 

But  the  full  measure  of  the  comet's 
humiliation  is  not  yet  told.  The  pyro- 
technic tail,  composed  as  it  is  of  portions 
of  the  comet's  actual  substance,  is  tribute 
paid  the  sun,  and  can  never  be  recovered. 
Should  the  obeisance  to  tbe  sun  be  many 


times  repeated,  the  train -forming  mate- 
rial will  be  exhausted,  and  the  comet's 
chiefest  glory  will  have  departed.  Such 
a  fate  has  actually  befallen  a  multitude 
of  comets,  Avhich  Jupiter  and  the  other 
outlying  planets  have  dragged  into  our 
system,  and  helped  the  sun  to  hold  cap- 
tive here.  Many  of  these  tailless  comets 
were  known  to  the  eighteenth -century 
astronomers,  but  no  one  at  that  time  sus- 
pected the  true  meaning  of  their  condi- 
tion. It  was  not  even  known  bow  close- 
ly some  of  them  are  enchained,  until 
the  German  astronomer  Encke,  in  1822, 
showed  that  one  which  he  had  redis- 
covered, and  which  has  since  borne  his 
name,  was  moving  in  an  orbit  so  con- 
tracted that  it  must  complete  its  circuit 
in  about  three  and  a  half  years.  Shortly 
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afterwards  another  comet,  revolving  in 
a  period  of  about  six  years,  was  discov- 
ered b\r  Biela,  and  given  his  name.  Only 
two  more  of  these  short-period  comets 
were  discovered  during  our  first  half-cen- 
tury, but  latterly  they  have  been  shown 
to  be  a  numerous  family.  Nearly  twenty 
are  known  which  the  giant  Jupiter  holds 
so  close  that  the  utmost  reach  of  their  el- 
liptical tether  does  not  let  them  go  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Saturn.  These  aforetime  wan- 
derers have  adapted  themselves  wonder- 
fully to  planetary  customs,  for  all  of  them 
revolve  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
planets,  and  in  planes  not  wide  of  the 
ecliptic. 

Checked  in  their  proud  hyperbolic 
sweep,  made  captive  in  a  planetary  net, 
deprived  of  their  trains,  these  quondam 
free  lances  of  the  heavens  are  now  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  Con- 
sidered as  to  mere  bulk,  they  are  very 
substantial  shadows,  their  extent  being 
measured  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles;  but  their  actual  mass  is  so  slight 
that  they  are  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
gravitation  pulls  of  their  captors.  And 
worse  is  in  store  for  them.  So  persist- 
ently do  sun  and  planets  tug  at  them 
that  they  are  doomed  presently  to  be 
torn  into  shreds. 

Such  a  fate  has  already  overtaken 
one  of  them,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
astronomers,  within  the  relatively  short 
period  during  which  these  ill-fated  com- 
ets have  been  observed.  In  1832  Biela's 
comet  passed  quite  near  the  earth,  as  as- 
tronomers measure  distance,  and  in  doing 
so  created  a  panic  on  our  planet.  It  did 
no  greater  harm  than  that,  of  course,  and 
passed  on  its  way  as  usual.  The  very 
next  time  it  came  within  telescopic  hail 
it  was  seen  to  have  broken  into  two  frag- 
ments. Six  years  later  these  fragments 
were  separated  by  many  millions  of  miles ; 
and  in  1852,  when  the  comet  was  d  ue  again, 
ast  ronomers  looked  for  it  in  vain.  It  had 
been  completely  shattered. 

What  had  become  of  the  fragments? 
At  that  time  no  one  positively  knew. 
But  the  question  was  to  be  answered  pres- 
ently. It  chanced  that  just  at  this  period 
astronomers  were  paying  much  attention 
to  a  class  of  bodies  which  they  had  hith- 
erto somewhat  neglected,  the  familiar 
shooting-stars  or  meteors.  The  studies  of 
Professor  Newton  of  Yale  and  Professor 
Adams  of  Cambridge  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  great  meteor-shower  of  No- 


vember, 186G,  which  Professor  Newton 
had  predicted,  and  shown  to  be  recurrent 
at  intervals  of  thirty-three  years,  showed 
that  meteors  are  not  mere  sporadic  swarms 
of  matter  flying  at  random,  but  exist  in 
isolated  swarms,  and  sweep  about  the  sun 
in  regular  elliptical  orbits. 

Presently  it  was  shown  by  the  Italian 
astronomer  Schiaparelli  that  one  of  these 
meteor  swarms  moves  in  the  orbit  of  a 
previously  observed  comet,  and  other  co- 
incidences of  the  kind  were  soon  forth- 
coming. The  conviction  grew  that  meteor 
swarms  are  really  the  debris  of  comets; 
and  this  conviction  became  a  practical 
certainty  when,  in  November,  1872,  the 
earth  crossed  the  orbit  of  the  ill-starred 
Biela,  and  a  shower  of  meteors  came 
whizzing  into  our  atmosphere  in  lieu  of 
the  lost  comet. 

And  so  at  last  the  full  secret  was  out. 
The  awe-inspiring  comet,  instead  of  being 
the  planetary  body  it  had  all  along  been  re- 
garded, is  really  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  great  aggregation  of  meteoric  particles, 
which  have  become  clustered  together  out 
in  space  somewhere,  and  which  by  jostling 
one  another  or  through  electrical  action 
become  luminous.  So  widely  are  the  in- 
dividual particles  separated  that  the  com- 
etary  body  as  a  whole  has  been  estimated 
to  be  thousands  of  times  less  dense  than 
the  earth's  atmosphere  at  sea-level.  Hence 
the  ease  with  which  the  comet  may  be 
dismembered  and  its  particles  strung  out 
into  streaming-  swarms. 

So  thickly  is  the  space  we  traverse 
strewn  with  this  com e tar y  dust  that  the 
earth  sweeps  up,  according  to  Professor 
Newcomb's  estimate,  a  million  tons  of  it 
each  day.  Each  individual  particle,  per- 
haps no  larger  than  a  millet  seed,  becomes 
a  shooting-star  or  meteor  as  it  burns  to 
vapor  in  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere. 
And  if  one  tiny  planet  sweeps  up  such 
masses  of  this  cosmic  matter,  the  amount 
of  it  in  the  entire  stretch  of  our  system 
must  be  beyond  all  estimate.  What  a 
story  it  tells  of  the  myriads  of  cometary 
victims  that  have  fallen  prey  to  the  sun 
since  first  he  stretched  his  planetary  net 
across  the  heavens! 

III. 

When  Biela's  comet  gave  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  such  a  fright  in  1832  it 
really  did  not  come  within  fifty  millions 
of  miles  of  us.  Even  the  great  comet 
through  whose  filmy  tail  the  earth  passed 
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in  18G1  was  itself  fourteen  millions  of  miles 
away.  The  ordinary  mind,  schooled  to 
measure  space  by  the  tiny  stretches  of  a 
pygmy  planet,  cannot  grasp  the  import 
of  such  distances;  yet  these  are  mere 
units  of  measure  compared  with  the  vast 
stretches  of  sidereal  space.  Were  the 
comet  which  hurtles  past  us  at  a  speed  of, 
say,  a  hundred  miles  a  second  to  continue 
its  mad  flight  unchecked  straight  out  into 
the  void  of  space,  it  must  fly  on  its  frigid 
way  eight  thousand  years  before  it  could 
reach  the  very  nearest  of  our  neighbor 
stars;  and  even  then  it  would  have  pene- 
trated but  a  mere  arm's-length  into  the 
vistas  where  lie  the  dozen  or  so  of  sidereal 
residents  that  are  next  beyond.  Even  to 
the  trained  mind  such  distances  are  only 
vaguely  imaginable.  Yet  the  astronomer 
of  our  century  has  reached  out  across  this 
unthinkable  void  and  brought  back  many 
a  secret  which  our  predecessors  thought 
forever  beyond  human  grasp. 

A  tentative  assault  upon  this  strong- 
hold of  the  stars  was  being  made  by  Her- 
schel  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In 
1802  that  greatest  of  observing  astrono- 
mers announced  to  the  Royal  Society  his 
discovery  that  certain  double  stars  had 
changed  their  relative  positions  toward  one 
another  since  he  first  carefully  charted 
them  twenty  years  before.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  supposed  that  double  stars  were 
mere  optical  effects.  Now  it  became  clear 
that  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are  true 
"binary  systems,"  linked  together  pre- 
sumably by  gravitation,  and  revolving 
about  one  another.  Halley  had  shown, 
three -quarters  of  a  century  before,  that 
the  stars  have  an  actual  or  "proper" 
motion  in  space;  Herschel  himself  had 
proved  that  the  sun  shares  this  motion 
with  the  other  stars.  Here  was  another 
shift  of  place,  hitherto  quite  unsuspected, 
to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  astronomer  in 
fathoming  sidereal  secrets. 

When  John  Herschel,  the  only  son  and 
the  worthy  successor  of  the  great  astron- 
omer, began  star-gazing  in  earnest,  after 
grad  uating  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge, 
and  making  two  or  three  tentative  pro- 
fessional starts  in  other  directions  to 
which  his  versatile  genius  impelled  him, 
his  first  extended  work  was  the  observa- 
tion of  his  father's  double  stars.  His 
studies,  in  which  at  first  he  had  the  col- 
laboration of  Mr.  James  South,  brought 
to  light  scores  of  hitherto  unrecognized 
pairs,  and  gave  fresh  data  for  the  calcu- 


lation of  the  orbits  of  those  longer  known. 
So  also  did  the  independent  researches  of 
F.  G.  W.  Struve,  the  enthusiastic  observer 
of  the  famous  Russian  observatory  at  the 
university  of  Dorpat,  and  subsequently 
at  Pulkowa.  Utilizing  data  gathered  by 
these  observers,  M.  Savaryof  Paris  showed 
in  1827  that  the  observed  elliptical  orbits 
of  the  double  stars  are  explicable  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  gravitation,  thus  con  firm- 
ing the  assumption  that  Newton's  laws 
apply  to  these  sidereal  bodies.  Hence- 
forth there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  same  force  which  holds  terres- 
trial objects  on  our  globe  pulls  at  each 
and  every  particle  of  matter  throughout 
the  visible  universe. 

The  pioneer  explorers  of  the  double 
stars  early  found  that  the  systems  into 
which  the  stars  are  linked  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  single  pairs.  Often 
three  or  four  stars  are  found  thus  closely 
connected  into  gravitation  systems  ;  in- 
deed, there  are  all  gradations  between 
binary  systems  and  great  clusters  con- 
taining hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
members.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that 
the  familiar  cluster  of  the  Pleiades  is  not 
merely  an  optical  grouping,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  but  an  actual  federation 
of  associated  stars,  some  2500  in  number, 
only  a  few  of  which  are  visible  to  the  un- 
aided eye.  And  the  more  carefully  the 
motions  of  the  stars  are  studied,  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  widely  separated 
stars  are  linked  together  into  infinitely 
complex  systems,  as  yet  but  little  under- 
stood. At  the  same  time  all  instrumen- 
tal advances  tend  to  resolve  more  and 
more  seemingly  single  stars  into  close 
pairs  and  minor  clusters.  The  two  Her- 
schels  between  them  discovered  some 
thousands  of  these  close  multiple  sys- 
tems; Struve  and  others  increased  the  list 
to  above  ten  thousand;  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Burnhaiu,  of  late  years  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  of  double -star  pur- 
suers, added  a  thousand  new  discoveries 
while  he  was  still  an  amateur  in  astrono- 
my, and  by  profession  the  stenographer 
of  a  Chicago  court.  Clearly  the  actual 
number  of  multiple  stars  is  beyond  all 
present  estimate. 

The  elder  HerscheFs  early  studies  of 
double  stars  were  undertaken  in  the  hope 
that  these  objects  might  aid  him  in  ascer- 
taining the  actual  distance  of  a  star, 
through  measurement  of  its  annual 
parallax;   that  is   to  say,  of  the  angle 
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which  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
would  subtend  as  seen  from  the  star. 
The  expectation  was  not  fulfilled.  The 
apparent  shift  of  position  of  a  star  as 
viewed  from  opposite  sides  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  from  which  the  parallax  might  he 
estimated,  is  so  extremely  minute  that  it 
proved  utterly  inappreciable,  even  to  the 
almost  preternaturally  acute  vision  of 
Herschel,  with  the  aid  of  any  instrumen- 
tal means  then  at  command.  So  the 
problem  of  star  distance  allured  and 
eluded  him  to  the  end,  and  he  died  in 
1822  without  seeing  it  even  in  prospect  of 
solution.  His  estimate  of  the  minimum 
distance  of  the  nearest  star,  based  though 
it  was  on  the  fallacious  test  of  apparent 
brilliancy,  was  a  singularly  sagacious  one, 
but  it  was  at  best  a  scientific  guess,  not  a 
scientific  measurement. 

Just  about  this  time,  however,  a  great 
optician  came  to  the  aid  of  the  astrono- 
mers. Joseph  Fraunhofer  perfected  the 
refracting  telescope,  as  Herschel  had  per- 
fected the  reflector,  and  invented  a  won- 
derfully accurate  heliometer,"  or  sun- 
measurer.  With  the  aid  of  these  instru- 
ments the  old  and  almost  infinitely  diffi- 
cult problem  of  star  distance  was  solved. 
In  1838  Bessel  announced  from  the  Ko- 
nigsberg  observatory  that  he  had  succeed- 
ed, after  months  of  effort,  in  detecting  and 
measuring  the  parallax  of  a  star.  Similar 
claims  had  been  made  often  enough  be- 
fore, always  to  prove  fallacious  when  put 
to  further  test  ;  but  this  time  the  an- 
nouncement carried  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  the  age, 
and  scepticism  was  silenced. 

Nor  did  Bessel's  achievement  long 
await  corroboration.  Indeed,  as  so  often 
happens  in  fields  of  discovery,  two  other 
workers  had  almost  simultaneously  solved 
the  same  problem — Struve  at  Pulkowa, 
where  the  great  Russian  observatory, 
which  so  long  held  the  palm  over  all 
others,  had  now  been  established  ;  and 
Thomas  Henderson,  then  working  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  afterward  the 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Scotland.  Hender- 
son's observations  had  actual  precedence 
in  point  of  time,  but  Bessel's  measure- 
ments were  so  much  more  numerous 
and  authoritative  that  he  has  been  uni- 
formly considered  as  deserving  the  chief 
credit  of  the  discovery,  which  priority  of 
publication  secured  him. 

By  an  odd  chance,  the  star  on  which 
Henderson's  observations  were  made,  and 


consequently  the  first  star  the  parallax  of 
which  was  ever  measured,  is  our  nearest 
neighbor  in  sidereal  space,  being,  indeed, 
some  ten  billions  of  miles  nearer  than  the 
one  next  beyond.  Yet  even  this  nearest 
star  is  more  than  200,000  times  as  remote 
from  us  as  the  sun.  The  sun's  light 
flashes  to  the  earth  in  eight  minutes,  and 
to  Neptune  in  about  half  an  hour,  but  it 
requires  three  and  a  half  years  to  signal 
Alpha  Centauri.  And  as  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  stars,  had  they  been  blot- 
ted out  of  existence  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  of  to-day  should  still  receive  their 
light  and  seem  to  see  them  just  as  we  do. 
When  we  look  up  to  the  sky,  we  study 
ancient  history;  we  do  not  see  the  stars 
as  they  are,  but  as  they  ivere  years,  cen- 
turies, even  millennia  ago. 

The  information  derived  from  the  par- 
allax of  a  star  by  no  means  halts  with  the 
disclosure  of  the  distance  of  that  body. 
Distance  known,  the  proper  motion  of 
the  star,  hitherto  only  to  be  reckoned  as 
so  many  seconds  of  arc,  may  readily  be 
translated  into  actual  speed  of  progress  ; 
relative  brightness  becomes  absolute  lus- 
tre, as  compared  with  the  sun;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  double  stars  the  absolute  mass 
of  the  components  may  be  computed  from 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  is  found  that 
stars  differ  enormously  among  themselves 
in  all  these  regards.  As  to  speed,  some, 
like  our  sun,  barely  creep  through  space — 
compassing  ten  or  twenty  miles  a  second, 
it  is  true,  yet  even  at  that  rate  only  pass- 
ing through  the  equivalent  of  their  own 
diameter  in  a  day.  At  the  other  extreme, 
among  measured  stars,  is  one  that  moves 
200  miles  a  second;  yet  even  this  "  flying 
star,"  as  seen  from  the  earth,  seems  to 
change  its  place  by  only  about  three  and 
a  half  lunar  diameters  in  a  thousand 
years.  In  brightness,  some  stars  yield  to 
the  sun,  while  others  surpass  him  as  the 
arc-light  surpasses  a  candle.  Arcturus, 
the  brightest  measured  star,  shines  like 
two  hundred  suns  ;  and  even  this  giant 
orb  is  dim  beside  those  other  stars  which 
are  so  distant  that  their  parallax  cannot 
be  measured,  yet  which  greet  our  eyes  at 
first  magnitude.  As  to  actual  bulk,  of 
which  apparent  lustre  furnishes  no  ade- 
quate test,  some  stars  are  smaller  than  the 
sun,  while  others  exceed  him  hundreds  or 
perhaps  thousands  of  times.  Yet  one  and 
all,  so  distant  are  they,  remain  mere  disk- 
less points  of  light  before  the  utmost  pow- 
ers of  the  modern  telescope. 


SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL. 
From  the  painting  by  H.  W.  Pkkersgill,  R.  A.,  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
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All  this  seems  wonderful  enough,  but 
even  greater  things  were  in  store.  In 
1850  the  spectroscope  came  upon  the  scene, 
perfected  byKirchhoff  and  Bunsen, along 
lines  pointed  out  by  Fraunhofer  almost 
half  a  century  before.  That  marvelous 
instrument,  by  revealing  the  telltale  lines 
sprinkled  across  a  prismatic  spectrum,  dis- 
closes the  chemical  nature  and  physical 
condition  of  any  substance  whose  light  is 
submitted  to  it,  telling  its  story  equally 
well,  provided  the  light  be  strong  enough, 
whether  the  luminous  substance  be  near 
or  far — in  the  same  room  or  at  the  con- 
fines of  space.  Clearly  such  an  instru- 
ment must  prove  a  veritable  magic  wand 
in  the  hands  of  the  astronomer. 

Very  soon  eager  astronomers  all  over 
the  world  were  putting  the  spectroscope 
to  the  test.  Kirch hoff  himself  led  the 
way,  and  Donati  and  Father  Secchi  in 
Italy,  Huggins  and  Miller  in  England, 
and  Rutherf  urcl  in  America,  were  the  chief 
of  his  immediate  followers.  The  results 
exceeded  the  dreams  of  the  most  vision- 
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ary.  At  the  very  outset,  in  1860.  it  was 
shown  that  such  common  terrestrial  sub- 
stances as  sodium,  iron,  calcium,  magne- 
sium, nickel,  barium,  copper,  and  zinc  ex- 
ist in  the  form  of  glowing  vapors  in  the 
sun,  and' very  soon  the  stars  gave  up  a 
corresponding  secret.  Since  then  the 
work  of  solar  and  sidereal  analysis  has 
gone  on  steadily  in  the  hands  of  a  multi- 
tude of  workers  (prominent  among  whom, 
in  this  country,  are  Professor  Young  of 
Princeton,  Professor  Langley  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Professor  Pickering  of  Har- 
vard), and  more  than  half  the  known 
terrestrial  elements  have  been  definitely 
located  in  the  sun,  while  fresh  discoveries 
are  in  prospect. 

It  is  true  the  sun  also  contains  some 
seeming  elements  that  are  unknown  on 
the  earth,  but  this  is  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise. The  modern  chemist  makes  no 
claim  for  his  elements  except  that  they 
have  thus  far  resisted  all  human  efforts 
to  dissociate  them;  it  would  be  nothing 
strange  if  some  of  them,  when  subjected 
to  the  crucible  of  the  sun, 
which  is  seen  to  vapor- 
ize iron,  nickel,  silicon, 
should  fail  to  withstand 
the  test.  But  again, chem- 
istry has  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of 
the  earth's  supply  of  raw 
material,  and  the  sub- 
stance which  sends  its 
message  from  a  star  may 
exist  undiscovered  in  the 
dust  we  tread  or  in  the 
air  we  breathe.  Only  last 
year  two  new  terrestrial 
elements  were  discovered ; 
but  one  of  these  had  for 
years  been  known  to  the 
astronomer  as  a  solar  and 
suspected  as  a  stellar  ele- 
ment, and  named  helium 
because  of  its  abundance 
in  the  sun.  The  spectro- 
scope had  reached  out 
millions  of  miles  into 
space  and  brought  back 
this  new  element,  and  it 
took  the  chemist  a  score 
of  years  to  discover  that 
he  had  all  along  had  sam- 
ples of  the  same  substance 
unrecognized  in  his  sub- 
lunary laboratory.  There 
is  hardly  a  more  pictur- 
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esque  fact  than  that  in 
the  entire  history  of  sci- 
ence. 

But  the  identity  in  sub- 
stance of  earth  and  sun 
and  stars  was  not  more 
clearly  shown  than  the 
diversity  of  their  existing 
physical  conditions.  It 
was  seen  that  sun  and 
stars,  far  from  being-  the 
cool,  earthlike,  habita- 
ble bodies  that  Herschel 
thought  them  (surround- 
ed by  glowing  clouds, 
and  protected  from  un- 
due heat  by  other  clouds), 
are  in  truth  seething  cal- 
drons of  fiery  liquid,  or 
gas  made  viscid  by  con- 
densation, with  lurid 
envelopes  of  belching 
flames.  It  was  soon 
made  clear,  also,  partic- 
ularly by  the  studies 
of  Rutherfurd  and  of 
Seech i,  that  stars  differ 
among  themselves  in  ex- 
act constitution  or  condi- 
tion. There  are  white  or 
Sirian  stars,  whose  spec- 
trum revels  in  the  lines 
of  hydrogen  ;  yellow  or 
solar  stars  (our  sun  being  the  type),  show- 
ing various  metallic  vapors;  and  sundry 
red  stars,  with  banded  spectra  indicative 
of  carbon  compounds:  besides,  the  purely 
gaseous  stars  of  more  recent  discovery, 
which  Professor  Pickering  has  specially 
studied.  Zollner's  famous  interpretation 
of  these  diversities,  as  indicative  of  vary- 
ing stages  of  cooling,  has  been  called  in 
question  as  to  the  exact  sequence  it  postu- 
lates, but  the  general  proposition  that  stars 
exist  under  widely  varying  conditions  of 
temperature  is  hardly  in  dispute. 

The  assumption  that  different  star  typos 
mark  varying  stages  of  cooling  has  the 
further  support  of  modern  physics,  which 
has  been  unable  to  demonstrate  any  way 
in  which  the  sun's  radiated  energy  may 
be  restored,  or  otherwise  made  perpetual, 
since  meteoric  impact  lias  been  shown  to 
be — under  existing  conditions  at  any  rate 
— inadequate.  In  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  Ilelmholtz,  the  chief  supply  of 
solar  energy  is  held  to  be  contraction  of 
the  solar  mass  itself,  and  plainly  this  must 
have  its  limits.    Therefore,  unless  some 
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means  as  yet  unrecognized  is  restoring 
the  lost  energy  to  the  stellar  bodies,  each 
of  them  must  gradually  lose  its  lustre, 
and  come  to  a  condition  of  solidification, 
seeming  sterility,  and  frigid  darkness. 
In  the  case  of  our  own  particular  star, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
such  a  culmination  appears  likely  to  oc- 
cur within  a  period  of  live  or  six  million 
years. 

But  by  far  the  strongest  support  of  such 
a  forecast  as  this  is  furnished  by  those 
stellar  bodies  which  even  now  appear  to 
ha  ve  cooled  to  the  final  stage  of  star  de- 
velopment and  ceased  to  shine.  Of  this 
class  examples  in  miniature  are  furnished 
by  the  earth  and  the  smaller  of  its  com- 
panion planets.  But  there  are  larger 
bodies  of  the  same  type  out  in  stellar 
space — veritable  "dark  stars'" — invisible, 
of  course,  yet  nowadays  clearly  recog- 
nized. 

The  opening  up  of  this  "astronomy  of 
the  invisible"  is  another  of  the  great 
achievements  of  our  century,  and  again 
it  is  Bessel  to  whom  the  honor  of  discov- 
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ery  is  due.  While  testing  his  stars  for  stars  whose  distance  is  unknown  may  be 
parallax,  that  astute  observer  was  led  to  measured  in  this  way.  But  in  certain 
infer,  from  certain  unexplained  aberra-  cases  the  light  lines  are  seen  to  oscillate 
tions  of  motion,  that  various  stars,  Sirius  on  the  spectrum  at  regular  intervals.  Ob- 
himself  among  the  number,  are  accom-  viously  the  star  sending  such  light  is  al- 
panied  by  invisible  companions,  and  in  ternately  approaching  and  receding,  and 
1840  he  definitely  predicated  the  existence  the  inference  that  it  is  revolving  about  a 
of  such  "dark  stars."  The  correctness  companion  is  unavoidable.  From  this 
of  the  inference  was  shown  twenty  years  extraordinary  test  the  orbital  distance, 
later,  when  Alvan  Clark,  Jun.,  the  Ameri-  relative  mass,  and  actual  speed  of  revolu- 
can  optician,  while  testing  a  new  lens,  tion  of  the  absolutely  invisible  body  may 
discovered  the  companion  of  Sirius,  which  be  determined.  Thus  the  spectroscope, 
proved  thus  to  be  faintly  luminous.  Since  which  deals  only  with  light,  makes  para- 
then  the  existence  of  other  and  quite  in-  doxical  excursions  into  the  realm  of  the 
visible  star  companions  has  been  proved  invisible.  What  secrets  may  the  stars 
incontestably,  not  merely  by  renewed  tel-  hope  to  conceal  when  questioned  by  an 
escopic  observations,  but  by  the  curious  instrument  of  such  necromantic  power? 
testimony  of  the  ubiquitous  spectroscope. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  accomplish-  • 
ments  of  that  instrument  is  the  power  to  But  the  spectroscope  is  not  alone  in  this 
record  the  flight  of  a  luminous  object  di-  audacious  assault  upon  the  strongholds 
recti y  in  the  line  of  vision.  If  the  lumi-  of  nature.  It  has  a  worthy  companion 
nous  body  approaches  swiftly,  its  Fraun-  and  assistant  in  the  photographic  film, 
hofer  lines  are  shifted  from  their  normal  whose  efficient  aid  has  been  invoked  by 
position  toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spec-  the  astronomer  even  more  recently.  Pio- 
trum;  if  it  recedes,  the  lines  shift  in  the  neer  work  in  celestial  photography  was, 
opposite  direction.    The  actual  motion  of    indeed,  done  by  Arago  in  France  and  by 

the  elder  Draper  in  Amer- 
ica in  1839,  but  the  results 
then  achieved  were  only 
tentative,  and  it  was  not 
till  forty  years  later  that 
the  method  assumed  real- 
ly important  proportions. 
In  1880  Dr.  Henry  Dra- 
per, at  Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson,  made  the  first 
successful  photograph  of 
a  nebula.  Soon  after,  Dr. 
David  Gill,  at  the  Cape  ob- 
servatory, made  fine  pho- 
tographs of  a  comet,  and 
the  flecks  of  starlight  on 
his  plates  first  suggested 
the  possibilities  of  this 
method  in  charting  the 
heavens. 

Since  then  star-chart- 
ing" with  the  film  has 
come  to  virtually  super- 
sede the  old  method.  A 
concerted  effort  is  being 
made  by  astronomers  in 
various  parts  of  the  world 
to  make  a  complete  chart 
of  the  heavens,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  our  cen- 
tury this  work  will  be 
star  spectra.  accomplished ,  some  fifty 
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or  sixty  millions  of  visible  stars  being 
placed  on  record  with  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy hitherto  unapproachable.  More- 
over, other  millions  of  stars  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  negative  which  are  too 
distant  or  dim  to  be  visible  with  any  tele- 
scopic powers  yet  attained — a  fact  which 
wholly  discredits  all  previous  inferences 
as  to  the  limits  of  our  sidereal  sj^stem. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful 
instrumental  advances  of  our  century, 
knowledge  of  the  exact  form  and  extent 
of  our  universe  seems  more  unattainable 
than  it  seemed  a  century  ago. 

Yet  the  new  instruments,  while  leaving 
so  much  untold,  have  revealed  some  vast- 
ly important  secrets  of  cosmic  structure. 
In  particular,  they  have  set  at  rest  the 
long-standing  doubts  as  to  the  real  struc- 
ture and  position  of  the  mysterious  nebu- 
lae— those  hazy  masses,  only  two  or  three 
of  them  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  which 
the  telescope  reveals  in  almost  limitless 
abundance,  scattered  everywhere  among 
the  stars,  but  grouped  in  particular  about 
the  poles  of  the  stellar  stream  or  disc 
which  we  call  the  Milky  Way. 


Herschers  later  view,  which  held  that 
some  at  least  of  the  nebulas  are  composed 
of  a  "shining  fluid,"  in  process  of  con- 
densation to  form  stars,  was  generally 
accepted  for  almost  half  a  century.  But 
in  1844,  when  Lord  Rosse*s  great  six-foot 
reflector — the  largest  telescope  ever  vet 
constructed — was  turned  on  the  nebula', 
it  made  this  hypothesis  seem  very  doubt- 
ful. Just  as  Galileo's  first  lens  had  re- 
solved the  Milky  Way  into  stars,  just  as 
Herschel  had  resolved  nebulae  that  re- 
sisted all  instruments  but  his  own,  so 
Lord  Rosse's  even  greater  reflector  re- 
solved others  that  would  not  yield  to 
Herschel's  largest  mirror.  It  seemed  a 
fair  inference  that  with  sufficient  power, 
perhaps  some  day  to  be  attained,  all  neb- 
ula1 would  yield,  hence  that  all  are  in 
reality  what  Herschel  had  ;it  first  thought 
them  —  vastly  distant  ''island  universes,1' 
composed  of  aggregations  of  stars,  com- 
parable to  our  own  galactic  system. 

But  the  inference  was  wrong;  for  when 
the  spectroscope  was  first  applied  to  a 
nebula  in  1804,  by  Dr.  Huggins,  it  clearly 
showed  the  spectrum  not  of  discrete  stars, 
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but  of  a  great  mass  of  glowing  gases,  hy- 
drogen among  others.  More  extended 
studies  showed,  it  is  true,  that  some  nebu- 
lae give  the  continuous  spectrum  of  solids 
or  liquids,  but  the  different  types  inter- 
mingle and  grade  into  one  another.  Also, 
the  closest  affinity  is  shown  between  nebu- 
lae and  stars.  Some  nebulae  are  found  to 
contain  stars,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  their 
actual  midst;  certain  condensed  kk  plan- 
etary"  nebulae  are  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  stars  of  the  gaseous  type; 
and  recently  the  photographic  film  has 
shown  the  presence  of  nebulous  matter 
about  stars  that  to  telescopic  vision  differ 
in  no  respect  from  the  generality  of  their 
fellows  in  the  galaxy.  The  familiar  stars 
of  the  Pleiades  cluster,  for  example,  ap- 
pear on  the  negative  immersed  in  a  hazy 
blur  of  light.  All  in  all,  the  accumulated 
impressions  of  the  photographic  film  re- 
veal a  prodigality  of  nebulous  matter  in 
the  stellar  system  not  hitherto  even  con- 
jectured. 

And  so,  of  course,  all  question  of  "  isl- 
and universes  "  vanishes,  and  the  nebulae 
are  relegated  to  their  true  position  as 
component  parts  of  the  one  stellar  sys- 
tem— the  one  universe — that  is  open  to 
present  human  inspection.  And  these 
vast  clouds  of  world-stuff  have  been  found 
by  Professor  Keeler,  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, to  be  floating  through  space  at  the 
starlike  speed  of  from  ten  to  thirty-eight 
miles  per  second. 

The  linking  of  nebulae  with  stars,  so 
clearly  evidenced  by  all  these  modern  ob- 
servations, is,  after  all,  only  the  scientific 
corroboration  of  what  the  elder  Herschel's 
later  theories  affirmed.  But  the  nebulae 
have  other  affinities  not  until  recently 
suspected;  for  the  spectra  of  some  of 
them  are  practically  identical  with  the 
spectra  of  certain  comets.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  warranted  that  comets  are  in 
point  of  fact  minor  nebulae  that  are 
drawn  into  our  system;  or,  putting  it 
otherwise,  that  the  telescopic  nebulae  are 
simply  gigantic  distant  comets. 

Following  up  the  surprising  clews  thus 
suggested,  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  of 
London,  has  in  recent  years  elaborated 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
cosmogonic  guess  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. His  theory,  known  as  the  "  me- 
teoric hypothesis,"  probably  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  speculative  thought 
of  our  time  that  the  nebular  hypothesis 
of  Laplace  bore  to  that  of  the  eighteenth 


century.  Outlined  in  a  few  words,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  explain  all  the  major  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  as  due,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  gravitational  impact 
of  such  meteoric  particles,  or  specks  of 
cosmic  dust,  as  comets  are  composed  of. 
Nebulae  are  vast  cometary  clouds,  with 
particles  more  or  less  widely  separated, 
giving  off  gases  through  meteoric  colli- 
sions, internal  or  external,  and  perhaps 
glowing  also  with  electrical  or  phospho- 
rescent light.  Gravity  eventually  brings 
the  nebular  particles  into  closer  aggrega- 
tions, and  increased  collisions  finally  va- 
porize the  entire  mass,  forming  planetary 
nebulae  and  gaseous  stars.  Continued 
condensation  may  make  the  stellar  mass 
hotter  and  more  luminous  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  leads  to  its  liquefaction,  and 
ultimate  consolidation  —  the  aforetime 
nebula  becoming  in  the  end  a  dark  or 
planetary  star. 

The  exact  correlation  which  Mr.  Lock- 
yer attempts  to  point  out  between  succes- 
sive stages  of  meteoric  condensation  and 
the  various  types  of  observed  stellar  bod- 
ies does  not  meet  with  unanimous  accept- 
ance. Mr.  Lanyard,  for  example,  sug- 
gests that  the  visible  nebulae  may  not  be 
nascent  stars,  but  emanations  from  stars, 
and  that  the  true  pre-stellar  nebulae  are 
invisible  until  condensed  to  stellar  pro- 
portions. But  such  details  aside,  the 
broad  general  hypothesis  that  all  the 
bodies  of  the  universe  are,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  single  species — that  nebulae  (including* 
comets),  stars  of  all  types,  and  planets, 
are  but  varying  stages  in  the  life  history 
of  a  single  race  or  type  of  cosmic  or- 
ganisms—  is  accepted  by  the  dominant 
thought  of  our  time  as  having  the  highest 
warrant  of  scientific  probability. 

All  this,  clearly,  is  but  an  amplification 
of  that  nebular  hypothesis  which,  long 
before  the  spectroscope  gave  us  warrant 
to  accurately  judge  our  sidereal  neigh- 
bors, had  boldly  imagined  the  develop- 
ment of  stars  out  of  nebulae  and  of 
planets  out  of  stars.  But  Mr.  Lockyer's 
hypothesis  does  not  stop  with  this.  Hav- 
ing traced  the  developmental  process  from 
the  nebula  to  the  dark  star,  it  sees  no 
cause  to  abandon  this  dark  star  to  its 
fate  by  assuming,  as  the  original  specu- 
lation assumed,  that  this  is  a  culminating 
and  final  stage  of  cosmic  existence.  For 
the  dark  star,  though  its  molecular  activi- 
ties have  come  to  relative  stability  and 
impotence,  still  retains  the  enormous  po- 
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ten tiali ties  of  molar  motion  ;  and  clearly, 
where  motion  is,  stasis  is  not.  Sooner  or 
later,  in  its  ceaseless  flight  through  space, 
the  dark  star  must  collide  with  some 
other  stellar  body,  as  Dr.  Croll  imagines 
of  the  dark  bodies  which  his  "  pre-nebu- 
lar  theory"  postulates.  Such  collision 
may  be  long  delayed;  the  dark  star  may 
be  drawn  in  cornetlike  circuit  about  thou- 
sands of  other  stellar  masses,  and  be  hur- 
tled on  thousands  of  diverse  parabolic  or 
elliptical  orbits,  before  it  chances  to  collide 
— but  that  matters  not:  tk  billions  are  the 
units  in  the  arithmetic  of  eternity,"  and 
sooner  or  later,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  a 
collision  must  occur.  Then  without  ques- 
tion the  mutual  impact  must  shatter  both 
colliding  bodies  into  vapor,  or  vapor  com- 
bined with  meteoric  fragments;  in  short, 
into  a  veritable  nebula,  the  matrix  of  fu- 
ture worlds.  Thus  the  dark  star,  which 
is  the  last  term  of  one  series  of  cosmic 
changes,  becomes  the  first  term  of  another. 
In  this  extended  view,  nebulae  and  lu- 


minous stars  are  but  the  infantile  and 
adolescent  stages  of  the  life  history  of 
the  cosmic  individual;  the  dark  star,  its 
adult  stage,  or  time  of  true  virility.  Or 
we  may  think  of  the  shrunken  dark  star 
as  the  germ-cell,  the  pollen-grain,  of  the 
cosmic  organism.  Reduced  in  size,  as 
becomes  a  germ-cell,  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  nebular  body  from  which  it  sprang, 
it  yet  retains  within  its  seemingly  non- 
vital  body  all  the  potentialities  of  the  ori- 
ginal organism,  and  requires  only  to  blend 
with  a  fellow-cell  to  bring  a  new  genera- 
tion into  being.  Thus  may  the  cosmic 
race,  whose  aggregate  census  makes  up 
the  stellar  universe,  be  perpetuated — in- 
dividual solar  syst  ems,  such  as  ours,  being 
born,  and  growing  old,  and  dying  to  live 
again  in  their  descendants,  while  the 
universe  as  a  whole  maintains  its  unified 
integrity  throughout  all  these  internal 
mutations — passing  on,  it  may  be,  by  in- 
finitesimal stages,  to  a  culmination  hope- 
lessly beyond  human  comprehension. 


PERDITA. 


BY  IITLDEGARDE  HAWTHOKNE. 


I. — ALFALFA  RANCIT. 

A  LFALFA  RANCH,  low,  wide,  with 
XjL  spreading*  verandas  all  overgrown 
by  roses  and  woodbine,  and  commanding 
on  all  sides  a  wide  view  of  the  rolling 
alfalfa-fields,  was  a  most  bewitching  place 
for  a  young  couple  to  spend  the  first  few 
months  of  their  married  life.  So  Jack 
and  I  were  naturally  much  delighted 
when  Aunt  Agnes  asked  us  to  consider 
it  our  own  for  as  long  as  we  chose.  The 
ranch,  in  spite  of  its  distance  from  the 
nearest  town,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  the 
prairies,  and  without  a  neighbor  within 
a  three-mile  radius,  was  yet  luxuriously 
fitted  with  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
Aunt  Agnes  was  a  rich  young  widow, 
and  had  built  the  place  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  intending  to  live  there  with 
her  child,  to  whom  she  transferred  all  the 
wealth  of  devotion  she  bad  lavished  on 
her  husband.  The  child,  however,  had 
died  when  only  three  years  old,  and  Aunt 
Agnes,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  sufficient 
strength,  bad  left  Alfalfa  Ranch,  intend- 
ing never  to  visit  the  place  again.  All 
this  had  happened  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  widow,  relinquishing  all  the  ad- 
vantages her  youth  and  beauty,  quite  as 
much  as  her  wealth,  could  give  her,  had 
devoted  herself  to  work  amidst  the  poor 
of  New  York. 

At  my  wedding,  which  she  heartily  ap- 
proved, and  where  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  she  cast  off  the  almost 
morbid  quietness  which  had  grown  ha- 
bitual with  her,  she  seemed  particularly 
anxious  that  Jack  and  I  should  accept  the 
loan  of  Alfalfa  Ranch,  apparently  having 
an  odd  idea  that  the  power  of  our  happi- 
ness would  somehow  lift  the  cloud  of  sor- 
row which,  in  her  mind,  brooded  over  the 
place.  I  had  not  been  strong,  and  Jack 
was  overjoyed  at  such  an  opportunity  of 
taking  me  into  the  country.  High  as 
our  expectations  were,  the  beauty  of  the 
place  far  exceeded  them  all.  What  col- 
or! What  glorious  sunsets!  And  the 
long  rides  we  took,  seeming  to  be  utterly 
tireless  in  that  fresh  sweet  air! 

One  afternoon  I  sat  On  the  veranda  at 
the  western  wing  of  the  house.  The  ve- 
randa here  was  broader  than  elsewhere, 
and  it  was  reached  only  by  a  flight  of 
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steps  leading  up  from  the  lawn  on  one 
side,  and  by  a  door  opposite  these  steps 
that  opened  into  Jack's  study.  The  rest 
of  this  veranda  was  enclosed  by  a  high 
railing,  and  by  wire  nettings  so  thickly 
overgrown  with  vines  that  the  place  was 
always  very  shady.  I  sat  near  the  steps, 
where  I  could  watch  the  sweep  of  the 
great  shadows  thrown  by  the  clouds  that 
were  sailing  before  the  west  wind.  Jack 
was  inside,  writing,  and  now  and  then  he 
would  say  something  to  me  through  the 
open  window.  As  I  sat,  lost  in  delight 
at  the  beauty  of  the  view  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  flower-scented  air,  I  marvelled 
that  Aunt  Agnes  could  ever  have  left  so 
charming  a  spot.  ''She  must  still  love 
it,"  I  thought,  getting  up  to  move  my 
chair  to  where  I  might  see  still  further 
over  the  prairies,  "and  some  time  she  will 
come  back — "  At  this  moment  I  hap- 
pened to  glance  to  the  further  end  of  the 
veranda,  and  there  I  saw,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, a  little  child  seated  on  the  floor, 
playing  with  the  shifting  shadows  of  the 
tangled  creepers.  It  was  a  little  girl  in 
a  daintily  embroidered  white  dress,  with 
golden  curls  around  her  baby  head.  As 
I  still  gazed,  she  suddenly  turned,  with  a 
roguish  toss  of  the  yellow  hair,  and  fixed 
her  serious  blue  eyes  on  me. 

"Baby!1'  I  cried.  "Where  did  you 
come  from?  Where's  your  mamma,  dar- 
ling?"   And  I  took  a  step  towards  her. 

"  What's  that, Silvia?"  called  Jack  from 
within.  I  turned  my  head  and  saw  him 
sitting  at  his  desk. 

"Come  quick,  Jack;  there's  the  loveli- 
est baby — "  I  turned  back  to  the  child, 
looked,  blinked,  and  at  this  moment  Jack 
stepped  out  beside  me. 

"Baby?"  he  inquired.  "What  on 
earth  are  you  talking  about,  Silvia  dear- 
est?" 

"Why,  but—"  I  exclaimed.  "There 
was  one!  How  did  she  get  away?  She 
was  sitting  right  there  when  I  called." 

"A  baby!'1  repeated  my  husband. 
"My  dear,  babies  don't  appear  and  dis- 
appear like  East-Indian  magicians.  You 
have  been  napping,  and  are  trying  to  con- 
ceal the  shameful  fact." 

"Jack,"  I  said,  decisively,  "don't  you 
suppose  I  know  a  baby  when  I  see  oner 
She  was  sitting  right  there,  playing  with 
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the  shadows,  and  I —  It's  certainly  very 
queer  I1' 

Jack  grinned.  "Go  and  put  on  your 
habit,"  he  replied;  "the  horses  will  be 
here  in  ten  minutes.  And  remember  that 
when  you  have  accounted  for  her  disap- 
pearance, her  presence  still  remains  to  be 
explained.  Or  perhaps  you  think  Wah 
Sing  produced  her  from  his  sleeve?" 

I  laughed.  Wah  Sing  was  our  Chinese 
cook,  and  more  apt,  I  thought,  to  put  some- 
thing up  his  sleeve  than  to  take  anything 
out. 

"I  suppose  I  ivas  dreaming,"  I  said, 
"  though  I  could  almost  as  well  believe  I 
had  only  dreamed  our  marriage." 

"  Or  rather,"  observed  Jack,  "that  our 
marriage  had  only  dreamed  us." 

II. — SHADOWS. 

About  a  week  later  I  received  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Agnes.  Among  other  things, 
chiefly  relating  to  New  York's  slums,  she 
said : 

"  I  am  in  need  of  rest,  and  if  you  and 
Jack  could  put  up  with  me  for  a  few  days, 
I  believe  I  should  like  to  get  back  to  the 
old  place.  As  you  know,  I  have  always 
dreaded  a  return  there,  but  lately  I  seem 
somehow  to  have  lost  that  dread.  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  be  there 
again,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind 
me." 

Most  assuredly  we  would  not  mind  her. 
We  sat  in  the  moonlight  that  night  on 
the  veranda,  Jack  swinging  my  hammock 
slowly,  and  talked  of  Aunt  Agnes.  The 
moon  silvered  the  waving  alfalfa,  and 
sifted  through  the  twisted  vines  that 
fenced  us  in,  throwing  intricate  and  ever- 
changing  patterns  on  the  smooth  floor- 
ing. There  was  a  hum  of  insects  in  the 
air,  and  the  soft  wind  ever  and  anon  blew 
a  fleecy  cloud  over  the  moon,  dimming 
for  a  moment  her  serene  splendor. 

"  Who  knows?"  said  Jack,  lighting  an- 
other cigar.  "This  may  be  a  turning- 
point  in  Aunt  Agnes's  life,  and  she  may 
once  more  be  something  like  the  sunny, 
happy  girl  your  mother  describes.  She 
is  beautiful,  and  she  is  yet  young.  It 
may  mean  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
for  her." 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "It  isn't  right  that 
her  life  should  always  be  shadowed  by 
that  early  sorrow.  She  is  so  lovely,  a\id 
could  be  so  happy.  Now  that  she  has 
taken  the  first  step,  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  shouldn't  go  on.'? 


"We'll  do  what  we  can  to  help  her," 
responded  my  husband.  "  Let  me  fix  }Tour 
cushions,  darling;  they  have  slipped." 
He  rose  to  do  so,  and  suddenly  stood  still, 
facing  the  further  end  of  the  veranda. 
His  expression  was  so  peculiar  that  I 
turned,  following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  even  before  his  smothered  exclama- 
tion of  "Silvia,  look  there!"  reached  me. 

Standing  in  the  fluttering  moonlight 
and  shadows  was  the  same  little  girl  I 
had  seen  already.  She  still  wore  white, 
and  her  tangled  curls  floated  shining 
around  her  head.  She  seemed  to  be  smil- 
ing, and  slightly  shook  her  head  at  us. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Jack?"  I  whis- 
pered, slipping  out  of  the  hammock. 

"  How  did  she  get  there?  Come!"  said 
he,  and  we  walked  hastily  towards  the 
little  thing,  who  again  shook  her  head. 
Just  at  this  moment  another  cloud  ob- 
scured the  moon  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
though  in  the  uncertain  twilight  I  fancied 
I  still  saw  her,  yet  when  the  cloud  passed 
she  was  not  to  be  found. 

III.  — PERDITA. 

Aunt  Agnes  certainly  did  look  as 
though  she  needed  rest.  She  seemed 
very  frail,  and  the  color  had  entirely  left 
her  face.  But  her  curling  hair  was  as 
golden  as  ever,  and  her  figure  as  girlish 
and  graceful.  She  kissed  me  tenderly, 
and  kept  my  hand  in  hers  as  she  wan- 
dered over  the  house  and  took  long  looks 
across  the  prairie. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  she  asked,  softly. 
"  Just  the  place  to  be  happy  in  !  I've  al- 
ways had  a  strange  fancy  that  I  should 
be  happy  here  again  some  day,  and  now  I 
feel  as  though  that  day  had  almost  come. 
You  are  happy,  aren't  you,  dear?" 

I  looked  at  Jack,  and  felt  the  tears 
coming  to  my  eyes.  "  Yes,  I  am  happj\ 
I  did  not  know  one  could  be  so  happy,"  I 
answered,  after  a  moment. 

Aunt  Agnes  smiled  her  sweet  smile 
and  kissed  me  again.  "God  bless  you 
and  your  Jack!  You  almost  make  me 
feel  young  again." 

"As  though  you  could  possibly  feel 
anything  else,"  I  retorted,  laughing. 
"You  little  humbug,  to  pretend  you  are 
old!"  and  slipping  my  arm  round  her 
waist,  for  we  had  always  been  dear 
friends,  I  walked  off  to  chat  with  her  in 
her  room. 

We  took  a  ride  that  afternoon,  for 
Aunt  Agnes  wanted  another  gallop  over 
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that  glorious  prairie.  The  exercise  and 
the  perfect  afternoon  brought  back  the 
color  to  her  cheeks. 

'"I  think  I  shall  be  much  better  to- 
morrow," she  observed,  as  we  trotted 
home.  "What  a  country  this  is,  and 
what  horses!"  slipping  her  hand  down 
her  mount's  glossy  neck.  "I  did  right 
to  come  back  here.  I  do  not  believe  I 
will  go  away  again."  And  she  smiled  on 
Jack  and  me,  who  laughed,  and  said  she 
would  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  attempt. 

We  all  three  came  out  on  the  veranda 
to  see  the  sunset.  It  was  always  a  glo- 
rious sight,  but  this  evening  it  was  more 
than  usually  magnificent.  Immense  rays 
of  pale  blue  and  pink  spread  over  the  sky, 
and  the  clouds,  which  stretched  in  hori- 
zontal masses,  glowed  rose  and  golden. 
The  whole  sky  was  luminous  and  tender, 
and  seemed  to  tremble  with  light. 

We  sat  silent,  looking  at  the  sky  and 
at  the  shadowy  grass  that  seemed  to  meet 
it.    Slowly  the  color  deepened  and  faded. 

"There  can  never  be  a  lovelier  even- 
ing," said  Aunt  Agnes,  with  a  sigh. 

"Don't  say  that,"  replied  Jack.  "It 
is  only  the  beginning  of  even  more  per- 
fect ones." 

Aunt  Agnes  rose  with  a  slight  shiver. 
"  It  grows  chilly  when  the  sun  goes," 


she  murmured,  and  turned  lingeringly  to 
enter  the  house.  Suddenly  she  gave  a 
startled  exclamation.  Jack  and  I  jumped 
up  and  looked  at  her.  She  stood  with 
both  hands  pressed  to  her  heart,  looking — 

'k  The  child  again,"  said  Jack,  in  a  low 
voice,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

He  was  right.  There  in  the  gathering 
shadow  stood  the  little  girl  in  the  white 
dress.  Her  hands  were  stretched  towards 
us,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  smile.  A  be- 
lated gleam  of  sunlight  seemed  to  linger 
in  her  hair. 

"  Perdita !"  cried  Aunt  Agnes,  in  a  voice 
that  shook  with  a  kind  of  terrible  joy. 
Then,  with  a  stifled  sob,  she  ran  forward 
and  sank  before  the  baby,  throwing  her 
arms  about  her.  The  little  girl  leaned 
back  her  golden  head  and  looked  at 
Aunt  Agnes  with  her  great,  serious  eyes. 
Then  she  flung  both  baby  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  lifted  her  sweet  mouth — 

Jack  and  I  turned  away,  looking  at 
each  other  with  tears  in  our  eyes.  A 
slight  sound  made  us  turn  back.  Aunt 
Agnes  had  fallen  forward  to  the  floor, 
and  the  child  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

We  rushed  up,  and  Jack  raised  my 
aunt  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into 
the  house.  But  she  was  quite  dead.  The 
little  child  we  never  saw  again. 


THE  UNRETURNING. 

BY   MARGARET   E.  SANGSTER. 

EARTH,  knowing  not  eld,  in  thy  youth  all  divine, 
Though  the  ages  unceasing  are  evermore  thine, 
Once  more  be  birth-thrilled,  until  forth  from  thy  womb 
Throng  the  myriad  forms  of  the  world's  waking  bloom. 

For  the  sweet  o'  the  year,  great  Earth-mother,  is  here, 
And  lo!  on  the  uplands  the  flowers  appear, 
And  blithe  is  the  wing,  and  the  song  it  is  glad, 
And  our  yearning  hearts  only  are  heavy  and  sad. 

Earth,  mother  undying,  thy  tender  arms  keep 
So  safe  in  thy  bosom  the  dear  things  asleep, 
So  strong  is  thy  pulse-beat  to  bid  them  again 
Know  battle  and  conquest,  and  hunger  and  pain, 

The  insistence  of  growth,  the  fair  crown  of  the  leaf, 
The  fruit  in  its  ripeness,  the  rich  bending  sheaf — 
Earth,  this  thou  canst  do,  yet  our  dearer  loves  go, 
And  return  not  again  from  their  beds  hollowed  low. 

Our  hearts  are  nigh  breaking  with  bliss  and  with  dole; 
In  the  midst  of  the  rapture,  how  lonely  the  soul  ! 
Comes  the  bird  to  the  green  bough,  the  bud  to  the  tree, 
But  not  from  the  darkness  my  darlings  to  me. 


MR.  HENRY  G.  MARQUAND. 


BY  E.  A.  A! 

VLTHOUGH  art  in  the  United  States 
started  out  in  the  beginning  with 
such  men  as  Gilbert  Stuart,  Copley,  Trum- 
bull, and  others  almost  as  well  known  to 
lead  it,  men  well  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  best  painters  of  their  time  in  the 
Old  World,  and  although  it  appears  from 
the  number  of  their  productions  that  they 
were  liberally  patronized  by  our  educated 
classes,  no  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  or  foster  the  aesthetic  taste  of 
our  people  during  the  early  years  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation. 

An  English  gentleman  visiting  New 
York  in  1796  writes  the  following  account 
of  the  only  New  York  museum:  "After 
breakfast  I  walked  to  the  museum,  the 
only  kind  of  exhibition  yet  to  be  seen  in 
America.  It  was  older  and  more  exten- 
sive than  the  one  at  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
sisted principally  of  shells  and  fossils  and 
arms  and  dresses  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
There  was  also  a  machine  said  to  exhibit 
perpetual  motion;  ...  I  was  sorry,"  adds 
the  writer,  after  minutely  describing  this 
machine,  "I  had  no  Eastern  curiosity  for 
this  collection. "* 

The  fact  that  this  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties was  the  only  public  exhibition  then 
existing  in  New  York  is  easily  explained 
when  we  remember  the  period  of  storm 
and  stress  through  which  the  young  re- 
public passed  during  the  years  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  a  period  when  the  attention 
of  all  our  most  intelligent  citizens  was 
fully  occupied  in  the  arduous  task  of  per- 
manently building  up  the  nation. 

Immense  labor  was  involved  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  task,  and  this  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  public  neglect  of 
the  fine  arts;  but  it  is  much  harder  to  ac- 
count for  the  subsequent  lapse  of  taste  in 
a  people  who  began  so  well,  or  how,  hav- 
ing before  them  as  models  the  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  our  so-called  Colonial  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  refinement  and  dig- 
nity that  lent  interest  to  even  the  inferior 
painters  of  the  early  school,  they  could 
give  us  in  their  place  for  architecture  the 
hideous  mansarded  and  cupolaed  con- 
structions that  in  some  places  still  dis- 

*  This  letter  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Marqu&nd  in 
one  of  his  inaugural  speeches  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 


figure  our  landscape  and  streets,  where 
monotonously  ugly  fagades  of  brown- 
stone  are  only  broken  by  that  modern 
monstrosity  the  high  stoop;  and  for  art 
were  satisfied  with  the  vapid  productions 
of  the  intermediate  school,  or  sugary  cop- 
ies of  famous  pictures — copies  that  offered 
scarcely  a  hint  of  the  great  originals. 

Even  in  New  York  no  general  awaken- 
ing to  the  importance  of  having  some- 
thing better  than  a  museum  of  shells  and 
curiosities  seems  to  have  taken  place  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  English- 
man's visit, when  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a  gallery  of  fine  arts  in 
the  Rotunda  near  the  City  Hall.  Later 
the  National  Academy  was  founded,  but 
this  institution  did  not  include  a  perma- 
nent collection  of  works  of  art,  and  was 
established  principally  to  give  instruc- 
tion ;  and  with  these  exceptions  the  cause 
of  art  languished,  finding  encouragement 
only  in  the  patronage  of  a  few  cultivated 
persons  whose  eyes  were  slowly  opening 
to  the  importance  of  educating  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  practical  in 
our  rapidly  developing  people. 

Up  to  this  time  the  few  valuable  paint- 
ings and  art  objects  that  were  owned  in 
this  country  belonged  either  to  individ- 
uals or  clubs,  and  were  nearly  if  not  whol- 
ly inaccessible  to  the  general  public. 

The  first  really  important  step  in  the 
city's  aesthetic  education  was  taken  when, 
in  November,  1869,  a  group  of  influential 
men  met  together  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  and 
from  the  work  of  this  body  the  associa- 
tion known  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  was  organized. 

These  gentlemen  purposed  to  establish 
an  institution  which  wrould  eventually 
combine  the  functions  of  the  British  Na- 
tional Gallery  and  the  art  departments 
of  the  British  and  South  Kensington  mu- 
seums— a  representative  museum  of  fine 
art  applied  to  industry.  The  idea  of  such 
an  institution  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Hon.  John  Jay, and  it  was  owing 
to  his  personal  influence  with  members 
of  the  Union  League  Club  that  the  move- 
ment towards  organization  was  started. 
The  institution  was  legally  incorporated 
in  April, 1870,  and  in  April,  1871, the  Legis- 
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lata  re  appropriated  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
a  building  for  the  new  museum  in  Cen- 
tral Park.  In  May,  1871,  a  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue  was  leased  to  hold  the  first  collec- 
tions, and  these  were  afterwards  removed 
to  the  old  Douglas  mansion  in  West  Four- 
teenth Street,  where  they  remained  until 
the  building  in  the  Park  was  completed. 

The  history  of  the  museum  shows  a 
continued  struggle  against  a  lack  of  pub- 
lic interest,  for  the  trustees  did  not  have 
the  pecuniary  assistance  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  in  a  city  like  New  York,  and 
their  early  annual  reports  continually 
harp  upon  the  fact  that  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  similar  institutions  were  lib- 
erally supplied  with  funds  by  their  citi- 
zens, and  were  thus  enabled  to  secure 
many  valuable  objects  which  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  was  forced  to  forego  for 
lack  of  the  money  to  buy  them. 

Civilized  European  governments,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  fine  arts  as 
an  educational  factor,  look  after  their  in- 
terests and  spend  millions  of  dollars  for 
this  purpose;  in  America,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  have  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  liberality  of  individuals  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  important  work,  and 
in  New  York  especially  the  bustle  and 


hurry  of  commercial  pursuits  almost  ex- 
clusively absorb  our  best  and  most  intel- 
ligent element,  and  all  that  does  not 
directly  bear  upon  business  is  apt  to  be 
neglected.  The  pioneers  of  this  fine- 
arts  movement,  when  they  first  com- 
menced their  work,  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  impress  the  wealthy  people 
with  the  importance  of  the  undertaking. 
Little  by  little,  however,  this  interest  has 
been  aroused,  and  although  the  results 
are  not  everything  that  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  community  representing 
such  a  vast  aggregation  of  wealth,  they 
are  not  actually  discreditable. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  find  that 
the  most  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts  in 
New  York,  and  we  might  even  say  in  the 
whole  country,  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
won  distinction  as  a  financier,  thus  set- 
ting us  a  noble  example  of  enlightened 
citizenship,  and  proving  that  a  love  of  art 
and  an  active  interest  in  all  that  beauti- 
fies and  refines  existence  are  not  incom- 
patible with  the  pursuit  of  a  successful 
business  career. 

It  was  not  until  1871  that  Mr.  Henry 
Marquand  became  a  trustee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  but  ever  since  his  elec- 
tion he  has  been  an  untiring  worker  for 
the  institution,  and  its  most  liberal  bene- 
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factor,  sparing  neither  time  nor  money  in 
pursuit  of  its  advancement. 

Mr.  Marquand's  active  interest  in  art 
matters  dates  back  to  a  visit  paid  to  Rome 
in  the  year  1843.  He  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  American  sculptor 
Brown,  and  through  his  influence  and 
that  of  other  artist  friends  began  to  fre- 
quent studios,  and  here  it  is  appropriate 
to  remark  that  the  kindly  sympathy  and 
foresight  that  have  distinguished  Mr.  Mar- 
quand's public  gifts,  and  that  led  him  to 
unselfishly  relinquish  his  best  possessions 
to  benefit  the  cause  of  art  in  this  country, 
undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  this  early 
association  with  these  painters  and  sculp- 
tors in  Rome.  His  intimacy  with  these 
men  and  the  knowledge  he  acquired  of 
their  hopes,  aims,  and  aspirations  account 
for  the  intelligent  help  he  has  offered  to 
their  successors  :  for  a  total  outsider, 
whose  interest  in  art  matters  is  a  compar- 
atively trivial  incident  in  a  busy  life,  and 
not  its  most  important  feature,  can  rarely 
realize  the  blighted  condition  of  the  artist 


who  has  not  the  means  of  studying  the 
work  of  the  masters.  A  student  so  cut  off 
occupies  the  position  of  a,  child  who  has 
been  taught  to  read  and  thirst  for  know- 
ledge but  is  deprived  of  all  but  the  most 
elementary  books.  A  realization  of  what 
this  deprivation  really  means  seems  to 
have  impressed  itself  upon  the  sensitive 
young  American  thrown  all  at  once  into 
an  atmosphere  of  appreciative  culture  and 
enthusiasm  ;  for  Rome  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Marquand's  visit  was  the  Mecca  towards 
which  efcvery  art  student  who  could  afford 
the  journey  eagerly  pressed,  and  memoirs 
and  letters  of  this  period  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  the  benefit  and  delight  the 
treasures  of  the  Eternal  City  conferred 
upon  students  whose  mother-country  af- 
forded them  not  even  the  humblest  sub- 
stitute. 

The  impressions  made  upon  Mr.  Mar- 
quand  never  dulled  or  faded,  and  although 
shortly  after  his  return  to  America  he 
became  actively  engaged  in  business,  he 
did  not  allow  the  sympathy  his  journey 
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had  aroused  to  subside,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  promotion  of  a  taste 
for  art  in  his  countrymen,  adopting-  this 
as  his  recreation  and  pleasure,  and  con- 
tinuing- to  make  friends  among  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  in  his  own  city. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Marquand  has  been 
carefully  collecting-  paintings  and  other 
beautiful  objects,  and  although  he  has 
presented  a  large  portion  of  these  to  the 
public,  his  house  still  contains  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  specimens  of  ce- 
ramics, painting,  and  sculpture.  This 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  ef- 
forts to  break  the  unvaried  monotony  of 
our  streets,  was  designed  by  the  late  Rich- 
ard M.  Hunt,  and  is  a  delightful  piece  of 
architecture,  its  interior  bearing  ample 
evidence  of  the  refined  taste  of  its  owner. 
Since  retiring  from  active  business  Mr. 
Marquand  has  devoted  more  and  more 
time  to  his  favorite  pursuits.  His  collec- 
tions, which  have  been  made  personally 
and  with  great  care,  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  branch,  but  include  pictures,  por- 
celain, tapestries,  enamels — in  fact,  every- 
thing that  is  artistic  or  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts.  Neither  has  he  neg- 
lected the  cause  of  music,  having  acted 
as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  musical  fes- 
tivals held  some  years  ago  in  New  York 
under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Thomas. 
He  has  also  given  money  and  influence 
to  the  development  of  the  higher  class  of 
operatic  works  and  the  establishment  of 
a  suitable  place  for  their  performance, 
and  stimulated  by  his  liberal  patronage, 
a  taste  for  orchestral  music  of  the  first 
order.  His  own  house  has  on  many  oc- 
casions been  thrown  open  for  classical 
renderings,  when  the  musicians  outnum- 
bered the  listeners. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  one  whose  fine 
nature  inspired  him  to  study  and  foster 
the  beautiful  should  be  found  equally  sym- 
pathetic with  all  forms  of  education.  It 
is  many  years  since  he  began  a  series  of 
benefactions  to  Princeton  University.  His 
first  contribution  enabled  the  institution 
to  build  a  gymnasium.  Later  on  he  was 
the  principal  contributor  to  the  Art  Mu- 
seum, and  the  beautiful  Chapel — the  work 
of  Hunt — was  his  gift  also.  His  son,  Pro- 
fessor Allen  Marquand,  occupies  the  chair 
of  Art  and  Archaeology  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  by  his  devotion,  learning,  and 
liberality  reflects  honor  upon  the  father 
whose  artistic  bent  seems  to  be  reproduced 
in  him. 


All  of  Mr.  Marquand's  benefactions 
have  been  made  in  the  most  unostenta- 
tious manner  possible,  and  although  his 
gifts  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  have 
been  continual,  the  mode  of  their  presen- 
tation has  been  so  modest  and  unassum- 
ing that  their  importance  has  never  had 
proper  and  widespread  recognition.  He 
began  his  public  gifts  in  1880,  with  the 
wonderful  collection  of  Venetian  glass 
and  ancient  American  pottery;  this  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  two  collections 
of  Charvet  glass  and  the  presentation  in 
1882  of  the  superb  altar-piece  by  Luca 
della  Robbi  a ;  a  fter  this  a  collection  of 
Russian  metallic  reproductions  and  a  fund 
for  the  Art  School  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  finally,  in  January,  1889,  he 
crowned  all  his  former  gifts  by  the  pres- 
entation of  his  collection  of  old  masters 
and  paintings  of  the  early  English  school. 

These  pictures  were  first  exhibited  in 
New  York  when,  in  1888,  Mr.  Marquand 
lent  them  to  the  museum.  A  few  months 
later,  in  January,  1889,  he  presented  them 
outright,  with  no  conditions  attached  to 
the  gift  excepting  a  modestly  expressed 
wish  that,  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  they 
should  be  kept  together.  How  deeply 
this  munificent  gift  was  appreciated  by 
the  trustees  of  the  museum  is  amply  tes- 
tified in  the  elaborate  resolutions  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  thanks  that  were 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  Mr.  Marquand 
when  the  pictures  Were  officially  accept- 
ed, which,  after  enumerating  his  differ- 
ent gifts,  concludes  with  this  tribute  to 
his  public  -  spirited  generosity:  "These 
several  donations  rank  high  among  the 
most  liberal  and  beneficent  contributions 
made  by  any  American  in  his  lifetime 
from  private  resources  for  a  public  use." 

In  forming  his  collection  Mr.  Marquand 
has  had  not  only  the  guidance  of  his  own 
cultivated  taste,  but  the  help  and  advice 
of  a  number  of  eminent  painters  whom 
he  counts  among  his  personal  friends, 
and  the  result  of  all  this  care  and  intel- 
ligent selection  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ad- 
mirable group  of  pictures  that  hangs  at 
present  in  Eastern  Galleiw  No.  2  of  the 
museum.  This  group,  with  some  addi- 
tions that  have  been  made  since  the  ori- 
ginal gift,  now  comprises  about  fifty-twTo 
paintings,  in  almost  every  instance  thor- 
oughly characteristic  examples  of  the 
painters  whose  names  the}7  bear. 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  the  partic- 
ular usefulness  of  making  such  a  collec- 
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tion  occurred  to  Mr.  Marquand.  During 
the  period  when  little  or  no  general  inter- 
est was  taken  in  art  matters  the  painters 
of  New  York  had  undertaken  to  do  some- 
thing for  themselves,  and  formed  a  socie- 
ty which  they  called  the  "  Artists1  Fund," 
each  member  binding  himself  to  donate 
annually  a  picture  worth  at  least  one 
hundred  dollars.  These  paintings  were 
to  be  exhibited,  and  finally  sold  at  auc- 


tion, and  the  money  so  collected  appropri- 
ated to  a  mutual  benefit  fund.  The  ar- 
tists interested  in  this  project  were  eager 
to  have  their  work  sell  for  a  good  price, 
for  the  man  whose  painting  did  not  bring 
the  required  one  hundred  dollars  was 
forced  to  make  up  the  deficit  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  Several  of  the  originators 
of  this  society  were  personal  friends  of 
Mr.  Marquand,  and  knowing  his  interest 
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in  all  art  matters,  they  quite  naturally 
turned  to  him  for  help  in  their  new  enter- 
prise, and  although  he  was  not  a  rich 
man  when  they  first  began  their  exhibi- 
tions, he  was  often  induced  to  attend  their 
sales  and  bid  upon  the  pictures,  and  sev- 
eral times  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
work  he  did  not  admire  because  he  hap- 
pened to  prove  the  only  bidder.  It  was 
during  these  sales  that  Mr.  Marquand  be- 
came convinced  that  a  really  good  picture 
rarely  failed  to  find  a  ready  purchaser, 
and  he  determined  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  a  comparatively  neglected  field, 
and  thus  began  his  collection  of  old  pic- 
tures. He  felt  sure  that  a  group  of  paint- 
ings of  the  highest  order  would  be  unique 
and  invaluable,  for  although  the  museum 
at  the  outset  had  secured  a  creditable  col- 
lection of  old  masters,  which  were  looked 
upon  at  the  time  of  their  purchase  as  a 
great  acquisition,  they  comprised  few  ex- 
amples of  the  first  order,  and  could  hardly 
be  compared  in  importance  with  even  the 
least  interesting  paintings  that  were  sub- 
sequently brought  together  by  Mr.  Mar- 
quand. The  value  to  the  public  of  such 
a  collection  could  not  be  estimated;  but 
there  were  great  difficulties  lying  in  the 
way  of  any  collector  of  representative 
works.  In  the  first  place,  really  fine  ex- 
amples by  the  best  men  are  rarely  offered 
for  sale,  and  when  they  are,  every  effort 
is  always  made  by  foreign  museums  to 
secure  them  for  their  galleries,  and  the 
European  governments  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  their  exportation. 
There  was  an  additional  drawback  in  the 
stupid  prejudice  that  imposed  an  almost 
prohibitive  entrance  tax  upon  works  of 
art  brought  into  the  United  States;  and 
on  several  of  the  paintings  that  Mr.  Mar- 
quand has  since  given  to  the  public  he 
was  forced  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  in 
duties.  It  was  largely  through,  his  exer- 
tions that  this  odious  tax  was  first  modi- 
fied and  finally  removed. 

In  giving  his  pictures  to  the  museum 
Mr.  Marquand  had  primarily  in  view  the 
benefit  they  would  confer  upon  students 
of  art,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  mis- 
sion has  been  more  than  accomplished. 
Painters  and  students  have  found  in  these 
a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  they 
have  aided  and  encouraged  many  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
study  abroad;  but  its  educational  value 
is  not  restricted — or  rather  ought  not  to 
be  restricted— to  this  one  class;  the  pic- 


tures should  command  a  far  more  general 
enthusiasm  and  appreciation. 

The  interest  we  feel  in  visiting  foreign 
galleries  comes  largely  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  drilled  to  admire  their  most 
celebrated  masterpieces,  and  all  that  we 
have  read  in  praise  of  these  famous  works 
has  its  influence  also.  We  are  usually 
quite  familiar  with  the  varied  reproduc- 
tions of  their  beauties,  and  almost  always 
meet  the  originals  as  old  and  valued 
friends.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  con- 
stantly mistake  association  for  apprecia- 
tion;  if  this  were  not  so,  much  more  at- 
tention would  be  devoted  to  the  small 
but  wholly  satisfactory  little  gallery  that 
lies  open  at  our  doors,  where  every  paint-, 
ing  is  interesting,  and  several  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
more  advertised  European  collections. 

Where,  for  instance,  could  wre  find  a 
more  satisfying  example  of  Yandyck's 
English  manner  than  in  the  fine  portrait 
of  James,  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Rich- 
mond, that  occupies  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  Marquand  Gallery?  The  original  of 
this  noble  portrait  wTas  a  near  relation  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
present  at  his  execution,  when  he  offered 
himself  to  the  executioner  as  a  substitute 
for  the  King — a  gallant  offer,  no  doubt, 
although  perhaps  a  very  safe  one.  In 
this  painting  we  have  "  il  pittore  cava- 
lieresco"  in  his  most  distinguished  mood, 
for  although  the  picture  lacks  a  trifle  of 
the  force  and  virility  that  characterize 
Vandyck's  earlier  productions,  the  weak- 
ness in  the  painting  of  the  head  is  more 
than  atoned  for  by  an  additional  elegance 
and  distinction  which  seem  to  have  been 
developed  in  the  Flemish  painter  by  the 
English  type,  a  quality  that  is  less  strong- 
ly emphasized  in  his  portraits  of  the  stolid 
yonkers  of  his  father-land. 

The  late  Lord  Leighton,  speaking  of 
this  picture  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marquand, 
says:  ';I  know  your  Vandyck  well;  it 
is  superb;  there  could  not  be  a  liner 
specimen  of  the  master.  Of  course  my 
heart  bleeds  that  it  should  leave  this 
country;  you  will  understand  that;  and 
so  much  granted,  there  is  no  one  in 
whose  hands  I  would  rather  knowT  it  be- 
yond our  shores  than  yours.  I  heartily 
wish  you  joy  of  it." 

There  is  another  Vandyck  in  this  gal- 
lery, the  portrait  of  a  woman,  and  it  has 
some  qualities  that  the  larger  picture 
does  not  possess,  the  head  in  particular 
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being  a  beautiful  example  of  delicate  and 
refined  portraiture,  although,  taking  the 
canvas  as  a  whole,  it  is  less  satisfactory 
than  the  James  Stuart. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hangs  the  won- 
der of  the  collection,  for  not  even  in  the 
famous  Dutch  galleries  could  a  finer  Hals 
be  found  than  this  portrait  of  his  wife. 
A  recent  critic  has  charged  Hals  with 
''playing  to  the  gallery."  This  picture 
either  triumphantly  vindicates  the  paint- 
er from  this  accusation,  or  else  the  gal- 
leries of  Hals\s  time  were  filled  with  a  far 
more  intelligent  company  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  heights 
mentioned,  for  a  more  sober,  restrained, 
and  direct  style  of  painting  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  The  painting  of  the  hands 
in  itself  is  a  masterpiece,  and  the  judg- 
ment and  reserve  displayed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  bit  of  evening  sky,  seen  over 
intervening  spires  and  roofs,  that  is  placed 
next  to  the  gray  column  selected  as  a 
background  for  the  broadly  painted  head, 
could  hardly  be  rivalled  by  Velasquez 
himself.  Mr.  Horseley,  in  requesting  the 
loan  of  this  picture  for  an  exhibition  of 
old  masters  at  Burlington  House,  de- 
scribes it  as  "the  matchless  portrait  of 
Frau  Hals  by  her  potent  husband."  Hals 
convinces  us  by  his  spontaneity  that  he 
loved  his  painting;  there  is  something  so 
hearty  and  joyous  about  his  work,  and 
he  always  goes  straight  to  the  point, 
seeming  to  have  no  trouble  or  hesitation 
in  doing  so.  What  the  aristocrat  Velas- 
quez did  for  the  royal  family  and  hidal- 
gos of  Spain,  Hals,  in  a  more  homely 
manner,  has  done  for  the  good  people  of 
Holland,  painting  them  with  a  convic- 
tion and  power  that  we  find  in  no  other 
of  the  Northern  painters,  however  brill- 
iant, for  to  us  the  strength  and  great- 
ness of  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  and  others 
equally  distinguished  lie  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Perhaps  the  museum 
may  eventually  come  into  possession  of 
two  small  heads  by  Hals  that  are  now  in 
the  private  collection  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer,  for  these,  together  with  the  por- 
trait of  Frau  Hals,  would  form  a  group 
of  this  master's  work  difficult  to  rival  in 
any  country. 

A  small  Susanna  by  Rubens  quite 
adequately  expresses  the  spirit  of  this 
painter  at  his  very  best.  Bathed  in  the 
rich  glow  of  color  in  which  he  delighted, 
it  is  far  more  convincing  than  the  life- 
size  portrait  of  a  man  by  the  same  hand, 


which  seems  to  have  been  cleaned  or  re 
stored  in  a  somewhat  bungling  manner. 
One  hand  in  this  portrait— the  left  one — 
still  retains  the  tone  of  the  original  paint- 
ing, but  the  face  and  right  hand  show  a 
strange  pinkish  whiteness  absolutely  out 
of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
and  although  the  face  still  shows  traces 
of  the  master's  brush,  one  cannot  help  de- 
ploring the  ravages  it  has  suffered.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  other  pictures  in  this 
collection  will  be  kept  from  such  injury. 
The  taste  that  covers  old  paintings  with 
varnish  until  they  shine  like  new  coaches, 
and  the  vandalism  that  permits  their 
clumsy  restoration,  can  only  be  deplored. 
A  mania  for  doing  just  this  thing  seems 
lately  to  have  seized  upon  the  guardians 
of  several  celebrated  collections.  In  the 
Old  Pinacothek  in  Munich  a  number  of 
the  finest  Vandycks  have  been  refur- 
bished in  this  manner  until  scarcely  a 
trace  of  their  power  and  beauty  remains, 
and  an  old  saint  by  Diirer  has  been  given 
a  new  red  cloak  that  would  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  most  untamed  savage.  Sure- 
ly it  is  better  to  possess  the  merest  rem- 
nant of  the  original  work  than  a  value- 
less patched-up  restoration.  The  hand 
that  undertakes  these  restorations  is  al- 
ways that  of  a  bungler,  for  no  really  great 
painter  would  assume  such  a  task,  and 
only  a  painter  of  the  first  order  would 
be  capable  of  carrying  out  the  master's 
intention.  The  paintings  can  by  care  be 
preserved  from  dampness  and  other 
causes  of  premature  decay,  varnish  can 
be  administered  sparingly  when  it  is  real- 
ly needed,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  genius 
that  produced  these  masterpieces  let  us 
keep  them  from  further  profanation. 

The  little  Van  der  Meer  of  the  collec- 
tion is  unique  in  its  beauty.  Mr.  Mar- 
quand  chanced  upon  it  quite  unexpected- 
ly. He  was  taken  one  day  by  a  friend 
in  Paris  to  see  a  Vandyck,  and  this  pic- 
ture was  shown  him  as  an  after-thought. 
There  are  few  examples  of  this  painter's 
work  in  existence,  and  Mr.  Marquand  has 
secured  one  of  the  very  best,  and  by  so 
doing  has  added  another  gem  to  his  pic- 
tures. On  the  little  canvas  the  very  last 
word  in  genre  painting  has  been  said.  It 
is  so  modern  in  feeling  and  treatment 
that  one  wonders  how  any  Inter  painter 
can  be  foolhardy  enough  to  attempt  over 
again  the  problems  that  Van  der  Meer 
has  managed  to  solve  so  satisfactorily. 
Here  are  to  be  found  finish  that  never 
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degenerates  into  mere  finical  detail,  and 
cool,  forcible  color  that  is  never  sacri- 
ficed to  this  finish;  while,  as  a  study  of 
tone,  the  little  picture  is  harmony  itself. 

The  Rembrandts  speak  for  themselves, 
although  the  master  is  hardly  at  his  best 
in  any  one  of  the  four  examples. 

The  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  rare  and  exquisite  painting*  by 
a  man  whose  authentic  works  can  almost 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 


During  his  long  life — Leonardo  was  sev- 
enty-five  when  he  died  in  France  —  this 
surprising  man  was  by  turns  scientist, 
engineer,  sculptor,  author,  and  painter. 
Da  Vinci's  astounding  virtuosity,  the 
range  of  his  accomplishments,  and  the 
brilliant  part  he  played  in  the  brilliant 
society  of  his  era — for  he  was  friend  and 
boon  companion  of  nobles,  princes,  and 
kings,  and  is  even  said  to  have  finally  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  last  patron,  Fran- 
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cis  the  First— may  possibly  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  very  exalted  posi- 
tion that  is  given  him  as  a  painter,  for 
part  of  his  reputation  at  least  is  founded 
upon  pictures  now  generally  attributed  to 
Luini,  who  was  probably  his  pupil  or  fol- 
lower. However,  the  authenticity  of  this 
picture  seems  undoubted.  Mr.  Marquand 
bought  it  in  England,  and  it  certainly  is 
an  important  feature  in  a  collection  that 
can  never  hope  to  secure  a  thoroughly 
representative  group  of  work  by  the  early 
Italian  masters.  This  picture,  and  the 
wonderful  altar-piece  in  enamelled  pot- 
tery by  Delia  Robbia,  that  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Marquand, 
are  the  only  adequate  specimens  of  their 
most  interesting  epoch,  but  the  museum 
is  rich  in  having  even  these,  and  it  seems 
a  remarkable  thing  that  the  National 
Gallery  should  have  allowed  the  Da  Vin- 
ci to  leave  England,  for  it  possesses  no 
such  important  work  by  the  master. 

Although  we  can  never  properly  appre- 
ciate Velasquez  out  of  Spain,  the  "Selbst 


portrait'1  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  incom- 
parable art,  and  there  is  much  to  be  ad- 
mired in  the  portraits  of  the  Infant  and 
Queen  Marianna,  although  they  are  not 
altogether  satisfying,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  learn  that  they,  like  the 
small  Infanta  of  the  Louvre,  are  probably 
the  work  of  his  son-in-law,  Del  Mazo,  with 
finishing  touches  added  by  Velasquez  him- 
self. 

To  mention  every  picture  in  this  collec- 
tion would  occupy  too  much  space,  but 
attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  English 
pictures,  which  to  the  general  public  are 
possibly  more  attractive  than  the  older 
paintings,  as  they  form  a  connecting-link 
between  the  old  masters  and  contempo- 
rary art.  The  landscape  painters  are  rep- 
resented by  Constable,  Gainsborough,  and 
Old  Chrome,  and  there  are  fine  examples 
by  each  of  these  men.  There  is  also  a 
Turner  that  has  all  the  sanity  that  is  lack- 
ing in  his  later  work.  The  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  interesting  in  its  simplicity 
and  grace,  but  hardly  important  enough 
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to  be  the  only  example  of  the  English  mas- 
ter. Gainsborough's  "girl  with  a  cat"  is 
also  not  representative  of  the  painter  at 
his  best,  and  the  Bonington  is  merely  a 
fleeting  sketch  of  the  sea.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hogarth  is  delightful  and  full 
of  unexpected  interest,  for  it  does  not  re- 
call in  the  least  the  pictures  that  made 
his  reputation.  It  is  the  simple  portrait 
of  a  little  girl  in  white  seated  at  a  table 
playing  with  some  cards,  and  is  full  of 
the  naive  freshness  of  childhood. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  repeat 
that  the  value  of  this  remarkable  collec- 
tion has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  public  expression  of  its 
donor's  individual  taste.  It  is  quite  easy 
for  our  rich  men  to  give  liberally — gen- 
erosity seems  the  distinguishing  trait  of 
wealthy  Americans  —  but  it  is  rare  in- 
deed to  find  joined  to  this  liberality  the 
ability  to  cultivate  the  necessary  appre- 
ciation for  the  object  thus  encouraged. 
All  over  our  country  the  work  that  Mr. 
Marquand  has  so  happily  inaugurated  is 
going  forward  —  indeed,  New  York  lags 
far  behind  most  of  our  Western  cities  in 


respect  to  permanent  endowment  funds 
for  the  enlarging  of  our  collections — but 
in  no  other  city  has  the  individuality  of 
one  man  so  impressed  itself  upon  the 
work.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
money  has  been  given  and  the  selection 
of  art  objects  left  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts, and  perhaps  this  is  the  safest  way 
for  us  to  encourage  our  art  museums,  for 
few  of  our  rich  citizens  are  able  to  devote 
time  enough  to  the  study  of  art,  or  are 
even  fitted  by -nature  for  the  task. 

"  A  gift,"  says  the  proverb,  4 '  is  as  a  pre- 
cious stone  to  him  that  hath  it,"  and  this 
particular  precious  stone  is  to  have  a  rich 
setting,  for  money  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  municipality  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  that  will  eventually  entire- 
ly surround  the  present  structure  of  the 
museum  with  a  beautiful  fagade  from  de- 
signs by  the  late  Mr.  Hunt. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  pride 
such  an  ornament  to  our  city  is  sure  to 
arouse  will  incite  our  wealthy  citizens  to 
follow  Mr.  Marquand's  good  beginning, 
an  1  carry  out  more  elaborately  the  work 
that  he  has  so  intelligently  commenced. 


ORIENTAL  FHIEPLACE  IN  THE   MARQUAND  HOI'SH. 


LA  GOMMEUSE. 


BY  CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS. 


rilHREE  of  the  four  lodgers  at  No.  51 
1  were  watching-  the  sun  set  through 
the  high,  naked  poplars  across  the  Arno, 
and  they  regarded  it  with  a  sympathetic 
interest  almost  worthy  of  the  cause. 

The  Last  cab  of  the  afternoon  parade 
was  slowly  crawling  like  a  drunken  bee- 
tle down  the  road  towards  the  gates  of  the 
Cascine.  The  clacking  of  the  driver's 
whip  had  long  passed  out  of  hearing,  and 
there  remained  no  sound  to  disturb  them 
— nothing  but  the  three  seated  there  on 
the  gray  stone  bench  watching  the  red 
disc  disappear  behind  the  green  banks 
across  the  river.  In  the  centre  sat  the 
Countess,  a  great  bunch  of  violets  at  her 
waist,  her  hands  half  hidden  with  pearls 
and  emeralds,  and  soiled  balayeuse  show- 
ing at  the  edge  of  her  skirt.  On  the  right 
was  the  Baron,  with  his  eyes  fixed  across 
the  tiny  stream  watching  the  red  sky 


fading  into  the  first  gray  tints  of  the 
coming  night. 

The  American  sat  on  the  left.  His 
face  was  clear  cut  and  deeply  furrowed — 
furrowed  by  the  plough  of  excess  and  un- 
rest. When  instincts  sentimental  and 
good  had  come  into  his  life,  he  had  treat- 
ed them  as  a  gardener  treats  sprouting 
weeds.  He  had  struck  them  down  and 
tossed  away  the  roots.  The  fact  that 
the  weeds  still  grew  perhaps  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  his  face  was  not  yet  alto- 
gether bad. 

They  had  left  No.  51  separately  this 
particular  afternoon,  and  had  met,  as  they 
generally  did  meet  every  evening  now,  on 
this  quiet  bench,  where  the  Florentines  or 
the  tourists  seldom  came. 

No.  51  was  pretty  much  like  every  other 
house  on  the  hlock  of  which  it  formed  the 
centre.  •They  were   all  heavy,  gloomy 
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places  of  modern  building,  which  took  on 
much  of  the  air  of  the  old  palaces.  Their 
fronts  were  of  gray  stone  and  gray  plas- 
ter and  gray  shutters,  which  seemed  for- 
ever shut  against  the  sun  of  summer  and 
winter  alike.    Inside,  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  cheap  wall-paper,  or  the  cheaper 
stencil  of  modern  Italian  art.    The  fur- 
niture was  as  un picturesque  as  the  ill- 
painted  amorous  Cupids  above  it,  and  the 
rooms  were  always  furnished.    The  ten- 
ants of  this  particular  neighborhood  did 
not  come  with  their  own  pet  chairs  and 
table-linen.     They  took  their  rooms  by 
the  month      Sometimes  they  left  in  a 
day,  sometimes  after  many   years,  but 
their  affairs  and  their  futures  seemed  to 
depend  largely  on  the  next  day's  mail. 
The  letter-carriers,  however,  were  not  very 
much  occupied  hereabouts.     The  lodgers 
conducted  their  transactions  through  the 
poste  restante. 

Almost  every  town  and  every  city  of 
both  continents  has  numbered  among 
its  people  men,  and  occasionally  wo- 
men, who  have  left  their  homes  under 
what  is  tactfully  referred  to  as  a  cloud. 
American  young  men  from  the  States 
and  Englishmen  usually  seek  a  new  life 
in  the  West  or  Australia,  or  assist  their 
peculiar  talents  to  a  broader  outlet  in  the 
republics  of  South  America,  where  they 
enter  into  large  financial  contracts  with 
a  dubious  dynasty,  or  form  a  little  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  men  or  the  women  of  the  East. 
When  the  cloud  has  formed  over  them 
in  their  own  little  town,  their  desire  to 
visit  far-distant  lands,  if  such  desire  they 
ever  had,  vanishes  as  does  their  hope  of  a 
new  life  in  this  material  world.  They 
take  what  goods  they  may,  and  these  bad 
people  of  the  East  follow  the  cloud  that 
has  obscured  their  fair  name  with  the 
same  persistency  that  once  upon  a  time 
the  good  people  of  the  East  followed  the 
star  that  finally  rested  over  Bethlehem. 
But  this  cloud  never  rests;  it  moves  on 
with  an  unerring  relentlessness.  Its 
course  has  been  unreasonably  shaped,  but 
it  varies  never.  There  are  some  towns 
on  which  its  shadow  has  happily  sel- 
dom fallen,  and  there  are  others  which 
are  rarely  free  from  its  pall.  The  advent- 
urers and  adventuresses  of  the  East  are 
those  who  live  in  its  shadow,  and  al- 
though it  may  change  from  gray  to 
black,  it  is  always  there,  a  speck  in  the 
deep  blue  dome  of  the  Riviera,  or  a  mere 


zephyr  hurrying  across  the  clear  sky  that 
lights  the  Paris  boulevards  and  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  on  a  warm  May  morning. 

50  trivial  is  it  sometimes  that  it  finds  its 
owner  well  settled  as  a  member  of  clubs, 
or  playing  the  role  of  grande  dame  in  the 
salons  of  the  great  world,  sometimes  at 
court.  But  the  little  speck  or  the  zephyr 
grows  in  size  and  darkness,  until  they  who 
live  in  its  shadow  must  once  more  take 
up  their  chattels  and  follow  its  course  on 
and  on  in  its  chosen  circuit. 

The  four  clouds  of  the  four  lodgers  at 

51  were  just  now  hovering  over  Flor- 
ence, a  condition  which  brought  no  par- 
ticular benefit  either  to  the  permanent 
residents  of  that  town  or  the  lodgers  them- 
selves.  The  weather  was  bad,  the  times 
were  worse,  and  every  morning  the  pa- 
pers told  of  the  clear  days  and  the  brill 
iant  opening  of  the  winter  season  in 
Paris,  and  of  how  the  advance-guard 
were  already  comfortably  settled  at  Nice 
and  Monte  Carlo.  And  yet  the  four  lodg- 
ers still  hung  dismally  on  in  the  city  of 
flowers.  For  what  reason,  they  did  not 
explain  to  each  other.  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  could  have  done  so  even  to  them- 
selves. 

There  had  been  silence  for  some  min- 
utes when  the  fourth  lodger  announced 
her  arrival  by  the  sharp  clanging  of  a 
bicycle  bell.  She  came  to  a  sudden  halt 
in  front  of  them,  jumped  from  her  ma- 
chine, folded  her  arms  over  the  handle- 
bar, and  burying  her  chin  in  her  breast, 
gazed  tentatively  at  the  three  friends  in 
front  of  her.  She  was  dressed  in  a  very 
short  skirt,  a  pair  of  leggings,  and  a  tight 
tailor-made  waist.  The  most  striking 
things  about  her  were  her  very  small, 
trim  figure,  and  a  face  that  would  have 
been  more  in  keeping  on  the  walls  of  the 
Botticelli  room  in  the  Belle  Arti  than  on 
a  young  woman  generally  known  as  "La 
Gommeuse."  She  was  Parisienne  from 
the  tips  of  her  varnished  boots  to  the  di- 
vided crown  of  her  brown  Alpine  hat, 
and  she  had  an  amount  of  esprit  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  her  extremely  dimin- 
utive body.  Unlike  her  three  compan- 
ions, she  rejoiced  in  being  a  conspicuous 
individual  in  the  life  of  Florence  of  that 
day.  She  drove  in  the  Cascine,  and  was 
a  distinguished  balntuee  of  the  opera  and 
the  cafe  chantant,  and  would  have  given 
up  her  dinner  for  a  week  rather  than 
have  missed  a  day  at  the  races  at  any 
track  within  a  day's  journey  from  Flor- 
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ence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  place  did 
not  satisfy  her,  but  she  always  did  her 
best  to  get  what  she  could  out  of  it.  "  Je 
suis  Parisienne"  was  her  motto  and  inva- 
riable conclusion  to  all  discussions,  and 
her  popularity  was  therefore  not  very 
great  in  Italy. 

"  You  are  a  jolly-looking  crew,"  slie 
said  to  the  trio  on  the  bench.  "You  sit 
here  and  look  at  the  sunset  like  lovers 
who  haven't  got  enough  to  pay  for  a 
marriage  license." 

"You  are  not  so  interesting,"  said  the 
Baron,  "  when  you  tell  unpleasant  truths 
as  when  you  draw  to  a  greater  extent  on 
your  youthful  imagination.  Take  a  cig- 
arette, and  tell  us  what  you  did  last 
night.  By  j7our  make-up,  I  should  im- 
agine vou  were  doing  a  cafe  chantant." 

"No,"  said  La  Gommeuse  ;  "comic 
opera  at  the  Arena.  Sale  place,  that  Are- 
na, but  very  am  using  last  night." 

"  What  was  amusing?"  asked  the  Amer- 
ican.   "  You  or  the  opera?" 

"I  was,"  said  La  Gommeuse;  "  very 
amusing.  Do  you  know  that  brute  Ca- 
telli?" 

"  No,"  said  the  American,  "  but  I  sup- 
pose from  the  fact  that  you  call  him  the 
brute  Catelli  that  he  said  *  bellina'  as  you 
passed  him,  and  that  you  promptly  hit 
him." 

"  I  did,"  said  La  Gommeuse,  "  with  my 
parasol,  three  times." 

"Really,"  broke  in  the  Baron,  "  for  a 
high-bred  Parisienne — " 

"  Je  suis  une  dame  tres  nerveuse." 
La  Gommeuse  was  becoming  excited. 

"  Nervous  is  good,"  said  the  American. 

* '  Don't  that  Italian  suppose  that  I  knew 
I  was  good-looking  before  I  ever  came  to 
this  old  place?" 

"There's  a  letter," said  the  Countess,  as 
she  tossed  a  thick  envelope  to  the  French 
girl.     "  Read  it— it  may  keep  you  quiet." 

La  Gommeuse  glanced  at  the  address, 
and  then  looked  up  to  see  if  they  had  no- 
ticed the  red  blood  that  tingled  through 
her  cheeks.  No  one  had  ever  seen  her 
blush,  and  they  did  not  notice  it  on  this 
occasion,  even  had  the  blushes  ever  exist- 
ed. La  Gommeuse  stuck  the  letter  in  her 
pocket  and  relit  her  cigarette. 

"You  don't  seem  very  keen  about  your 
correspondent,"  said  the  American. 

La  Gommeuse  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. "It's  the  same  old  story,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Judging  by  the  bulk  of  the  envelope," 


said  the  Baron,  "  the  story  must  be  a  long 

one." 

"  Long  or  short,"  said  La  Gommeuse, 
"draw  a  line  under  it  and  add  it  up — the 
total  says,  '  Come  back.'  " 

"Where?" 

'l  To  Paris — to  me." 

"I  have  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
Paris,"  said  the  American.  "  Who  is 
'  me'?"  " 

"  My  husband,"  said  La  Gommeuse. 

The  three  friends  sitting  on  the  bench 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  then  turned 
their  gaze  on  the  gravel  sidewalk.  For 
a  moment  there  was  a  constrained  si- 
lence. The  American  was  the  first  to 
break  it. 

"Why  aren't  you  always  funny?"  he 
said  ;  "  that's  my  idea  of  real  humor." 

La  Gommeuse  straightened  her  little 
body  and  clasped  her  hands  about  her 
knees.  "Is  it?"  she  answered.  "Per- 
haps you  think  I  haven't  got  a  husband. 
He's  a  lot  better  than  you  will  ever  be." 

"  Don't  talk  about  the  future,"  said  the 
American;  "the  past  has  reached  my 
limit  as  a  weight-carrier." 

La  Gommeuse  glanced  defiantly  at  the 
trio  facing  her. 

"You  three,"  she  said,  "have  been 
pretty  good  friends  of  mine,  but  I  never 
told  you  my  story  because  you  never  told 
me  yours.  I  know  you've  got  one,  but  it 
wasn't  my  place  to  ask  for  it.  I'll  tell 
you  mine  gratis.  I  am  married,  and  I 
married  well.  He  owns  a  shop  on  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  near  the  Bon  March e.  Pas 
grande  chose,  but  he  is  rich.  I  had  my 
carriage,  two  men  on  the  box  —  every- 
thing." 

The  Countess  nodded  her  head  at  the 
girl  as  a  sign  to  discontinue,  but  the  lat- 
ter was  excited  and  ran  on. 

"  There  were  two  marriages  that  day  at 
the  Madeleine,  and  I  saw  the  other  wo- 
man afterwards  at  the  Cascade.  She  sat 
near  me.  I  saw  her  lace,  and  I  saw  the 
men  who  were  with  her.  She  outclassed 
me,  and  when  she  passed  me  she  looked 
me  all  over  as  a  duchess  looks  at  the 
monkeys  in  the  Jardin  d'Acclimation.  I 
hated  her,  and  I  hated  the  man  who  had 
married  me — everything !" 

"Notwithstanding,"  said  the  American, 
"  I'll  bet  she  had  two  homely  sisters  in 
pink.  I  don't  know  why,  but  good- 
looking  Paris  brides  always  have  two 
homely  sisters  in  pink,  and  yet  I  sup- 
pose the  sisters  must  marry  sometimes." 


"I  TOLD  HIM  HE  HAD  RUINED  MY  CHANCE. 


"No,  they  weren't,1'  said  La  Gom- 
meuse;  "  they  were  in  blue,  and  I  hated 
them  too.  I  knew  they  all  had  some- 
thing" I  had  not,  and  I  cried  and  made  a 
fool  of  myself.  Not  before  them,  but 
afterwards.  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  had 
done.  I  was  sorry  for  what  my  mother 
had  done  for  me.  I  was  a  shopkeeper's 
wife,  and  I  wanted  to  be  a  great  woman, 
witli  a  husband  who  sat  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Epatants.  I  told  him  so.  I  told 
him  he  had  ruined  my  chance  in  life.  I 
forgot  that  he  had  raised  me  from  no- 
thing. I  didn't  know  the  world  then;  I 
didn't  see  things  as  they  were,  and  so  I 
left  him  —  and  came  here.  I  hated  the 
world — I  mean  other  women — then;  but, 
good  God  !  how  I  hate  it  now !'' 

"  And  yet  he  says  'come  back,'  "  said 
the  Baron. 

"Yes,  he  says  'come  backhand  T  wish 
to  God  that  I  could." 

"  It's  not  far,"  remarked  the  Countess. 

La  Gommeuse  closed  her  teeth  sharply 
and  turned  away  to  the  setting  sun.  "  But 
I  can't,  I  can't,"  she  whispered. 

"You  can't?" 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "I  can't.  When 


I  left  him,  I  not  only  took  all  that  he 
had  given  me,  but  I  went  to  the  safe — 
do  you  understand?  the  safe — and  I  took 
everything  there  was  in  it — twenty  thou- 
sand francs.  I  went  down  into  the  shop 
with  a  candle  and  robbed  my  own  hus- 
band, and  put  the  money  with  the  rings 
he  had  given  me  in  a  bag.  and  stole  out 
of  the  house  in  the  night.  For  one  day 
I  lived  in  the  same  town  with  him,  and 
then  I  knew  what  sort  of  a  woman  I 
was.  But  it  was  too  late,  so  I  took  the 
money  and  came  here,  where  I  heard 
there  was  sunshine,  and  what  have  I 
found  ?" 

The  girl  threw  herself  on  the  grass  and 
sobbed  as  if. her  heart  were  going  to  break. 
For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence,  and 
then  suddenly  she  jumped  to  her  feet, 
brushed  her  sleeve  across  her  eyes,  and 
the  next  moment  was  riding  like  mad 
down  the  gravel  path. 

"  And  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
that  story  is,"  said  the  Baron,  "that  I  be- 
lieve it." 

"  Yes?"  said  the  American.  "  Exhibit 
B,  I  moan  that  fat  letter  with  the  Paris 
post-mark,  certainly  was  in  her  favor." 
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"  Rather,  but  why  exhibit  B?" 

The  American  hesitated.  "  Ob,  I  don't 
know,  except  I  always  -  call  important 
documentary  evidence  exhibit  B's.  There 
was  once  an  exhibit  B  that  had  a  great 
effect  on  my  future.  In  fact,  the  future 
of  a  large  country,  because  it  was  the  di- 
rect cause  of  my  leaving-  it,  and  I  don't 
suppose  I'll  ever  go  back." 

"  Tbat  is  rather  rough  on  the  country," 
said  the  Countess;  "and  it  was  a  large 
country  too." 

"  Well,  yes,  it  was  a  pretty  large  coun- 
try, but  it  might  have  been  a  good  deal 
larger  and  still  too  small  for  me  and  that 
particular  exhibit  B,"  said  the  Ameri- 
can. 

"I  wonder, "mused  the  Baron,  "if  she'll 
ever  turn  ber  back  on  ber  friends  and — " 

"  Friends?"  asked  the  American. 

Tbe  Baron  rested  his  white  pointed 
beard  on  the  head  of  his  cane,  and  con- 
tinued, unmoved: 

"Companions  would  perhaps  be  the 
better  word.  Turn  her  back  on  her  com- 
panions, and  look  at  the  sun  setting  and 
green  banks  and  water  that  moves?" 

"  And  wear  flowers  at  her  waist,"  said 
the  American. 

The  Countess  involuntarily  put  her 
hand  to  the  bunch  of  violets,  as  a  man 
suddenly  feels  for  the  safety  of  his  watch 
in  a  crowd. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  "if  she  live  long 
enough." 

The  Baron  raised  his  eyes  to  the  hea- 
vens in  a  silent  protest.  Two  sparrows 
fluttered  up  and  swung  merrily  on  the 
branches  of  a  little  naked  bush  in  front 
of  them.  For  a  few  moments  there  was 
silence  as  they  chirped  on  the  swinging 
branch  so  conscious  of  themselves  and  so 
heedless  of  the  rest  of  the  living  world 
about  them. 

"  I  have  made,"  said  the  Baron,  "  twen- 
ty thousand  francs  many  times  in  twenty 
minutes." 

"And  I,"  answered  the  American, 
;'have  lost  as  much  many  times  in  as 
many  seconds." 

"  One-third,"  continued  the  Baron,  "of 
that  twenty  thousand  is  a  considerable 
fraction  under  seven  thousand." 

"Three  of  those  considerable  fractions 
would  make  one  thousand  francs,"  said 
the  American.  "Travelling  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  bank  presidents  and  detec- 
tive bureaus  have  always  given  me  credit 
for  doing  things  well." 
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The  two  men,  having  spoken,  directed 
their  attention  to  the  sparrows,  who  had 
fluttered  down  from  the  branch  and  were 
pecking  for  their  supper  at  the  base  of 
the  bush.  The  Countess  was  examining, 
with  much  interest,  a  large  diamond  on 
the  second  finger  of  her  right  hand.  The 
American,  still  apparently  looking  at  the 
hungry  sparrows,  continued  the  conver- 
sation : 

"Yes,  it  is  a  very  pretty  stone,  but 
still  I  think  the  tout  ensemble  would  be 
the  gainer  by  its  absence.  The  pearls 
and  emeralds  are  so  effective  in  them- 
selves." 

"  If,"  said  the  Baron,  "we  who  are 
supposed  to  live  by  our  wits,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  by  our  remittances,  had 
not  suffered  so  much  of  late  by  this  de- 
cline in  American  securities — "  Here  he 
looked  at  the  American. 

"That,"  said  the  latter,  "is  a  question 
of  investment.  I  made  my  money  quick- 
ly, very  quickly, ^even  for  America,  and 
the  least  thing  they  say  about  me  is  that 
I  am  living  on  my  capital.  I  divided  it 
when  I  was  thirty  into  twenty  equal 
shares,  so  my  income  is  assured  me  for 
that  time  at  least.  Seven  thousand  francs 
would  deprive  me  of  my  annual  effort  at 
Monte  Carlo,  or  I  might  let  the  Grand 
Prix  go  by  this  year." 

"Or  you  might,"  suggested  the  Baron, 
"  deprive  yourself  of  a  few  months  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty  years:  a  few  months 
would  not  matter  so  very  much,  after 
all." 

"No,"  said  the  American,  "especially 
if  they  happen  to  fall  due  in  the  winter. 
I  hate  cold  weather." 

The  Countess  had  taken  off  her  ring- 
now,  and  was  moving  it  between  the  mid- 
dle fingers  of  her  hands  so  that  the  last 
rays  of  the  daylight  fell  full  upon  its 
many  faces  and  clean-cut  edges. 

"  My  next  remittance  will  not  come  for 
at  least  a  week, "said  the  Baron  ;  "  I  should 
have  to  borrow  from  one  of  you." 

The  Countess  and  the  American  glanced 
at  each  other.  The  Baron  had  long  been 
considered  the  banker  of  No.  51.  He  had 
always  shown  much  pride  in  his  solvency, 
and  it  seemed  strange  that  it  was  he  who 
was  to  be  the  borrower.  The  sun  had 
disappeared  now  behind  the  hill,  the  little 
birds  had  flown  to  a  better  pasture,  and 
the  three  were  quite  alone.  The  first  chill 
breeze  of  the  coming  night  blew  down 
from  the  high,  white-capped  mountains, 
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and  the  evening  mist  rose  slowly  from 
the  sluggish  stream  at  their  feet.  The 
Countess  pulled  her  fur  cloak  about  her 
shoulders,  and  the  three  lodgers  walked 
slowly  back  through  the  deserted  park  to 
their  enforced  home. 

The  weather  had  turned  cold  and  stormy, 
and  the  next  day  found  the  stone  streets 
a  checker-board  of  puddles  and  the  Arno 
a  rushing  mass  of  mud  and  debris  from 
the  mountains.  It  was  raining  hard  as 
the  four  lodgers  left  No.  51  and  drove  in 
a  closed,  ill-smelling  cab  to  the  station, 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  night  train  for 
Paris.  It  was  out  of  season,  and  the  rain 
and  cold  had  driven  the  men  who  usually 
lounge  about  the  platform  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  old  station. 

And  so  the  four  lodgers  stood  alone, 
huddled  together  in  a  little  group  in  front 
of  an  empty  compartment.  The  Ameri- 
can said  something  about  meeting  in  the 
spring,  and  regards  to  his  friends  at  the 
Jockey  Club.  The  Baron  raised  his  hat 
as  if  to  add  decorum  to  his  decorous  words 
of  farewell,  which  he  delivered  in  the  best 
of  French.  The  Baron  always  spoke  the 
best  of  French  immediately  after  dinner 
and  on  occasions  when  the  finer  emotions 
were  to  be  expressed.  La  Gommeuse,  in 
a  great  fur  coat  and  a  cloth  hat  but  half 
covering  her  mass  of  curls,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  group,  reaching  hardly  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  Countess.  In  the 
dim  light  of  the  flickering  gas-jet  they 
could  see  that  she  was  smiling;  it  was  a 
little  forced  perhaps,  but  the  trio  that  she 
was  so  soon  to  leave  could  hardly  inspire 
mirth  as  they  stood  there  with  the  wind 
whistling  down  the  deserted  platform. 
But  in  this  moment  of  farewell  she  still 
found  the  words  ready  which  had  so  often 
smoothed  out  their  troubles  and  many 
nights  taken  the  place  of  a  friend's  hand 
as  they  lay  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

"  Not  later  than  Grand  Prix  day," 
she  ran  on;  "  and  if  I  am  in  the  pelouse, 
you  must  come  and  speak  to  me  and  tell 
me  if  Blanc  and  Rothschild  have  their 
money  on.  And  then  some  morning  just 
we  four  will  go  toVillebon,  where  your 
great  friends  will  not  be  likely  to  see  you 
breakfasting  up  in  the  trees  witli  your 
friend  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie." 

The  last  bell  rang;  the  conductor  came 
forward  to  close  the  door.  The  Countess 
took  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
twice  on  the  mass  of  curls  over  the  clear 


broad  forehead.  "  Au  revoir,"  was  all 
she  said,  and  pressed  the  bunch  of  violets 
into  her  hand.  The  girl  jumped  into  the 
empty  carriage,  the  door  was  slammed 
after  her,  and  the  outline  of  a  small  face 
pressed  against  the  glass  was  the  last  they 
saw  of  La  Gommeuse. 

When  the  train  had  passed  beyond  the 
station  lights,  the  girl  threw  herself  on 
the  broad  cushions  and  lay  for  some  mo- 
ments looking  up  at  the  dim  lamp  in  the 
roof  of  the  compartment.  "Thank  God, 
it  is  over,"  she  said  aloud,  and  raised  the 
violets  to  her  lips.  But  they  were  old 
and  stale,  and  they  reminded, her  of  things 
that  were  gone.  She  jumped  to  the  floor, 
and  letting  the  window  fall,  threw  the 
flowers  far  out  into  the  night.  For  a 
moment  she  leaned  against  the  frame,  the 
wind  blowing  back  her  curls  and  baring 
her  forehead  to  the  cold  drops  of  the  driv- 
ing rain.  Through  the  darkness  she 
could  see  the  faint  black  outlines  of  the 
Duomo,  and,  rising  at  its  side,  the  Cam- 
panile, which  is  the  sign  of  Florence. 
With  drawn  lips  she  gazed  into  the  dark- 
ness until  the  lines  of  the  great  cathedral 
faded  into  the  night,  and  then,  still  hold- 
ing by  the  window-sill,  she  sank  sobbing 
to  her  knees  and  rested  her  head  upon  her 
hands.  "Iam  going  back,"  she  said — 
"I  am  going  back."  And  so  she  wTas  go- 
ing back — back  to  Paris, with  its  sunshine 
and  its  green  Bois,  back  to  the  boule- 
vards and  the  theatres  and  the  cafes  and 
the  myriads  of  lights,  back  to  her  home, 
and  back  to  the  man  she  loved. 

The  three  figures  on  the  platform 
watched  the  train  until  it  turned  the 
curve  and  the  rear  lights  had  disappeared 
into  the  darkness.  Then  they  passed  out, 
through  the  hot  station,  past  the  long  line 
of  dripping  cabs,  and  through  the  narrow 
streets  to  the  Arno.  The  circle  of  lamps 
stretching  from  the  Old  Bridge  to  the 
Cascine  hung,  in  the  rain-swept  night, 
like  a  great  necklace  of  cheap, unpolished 
topaz.  The  Countess  walked  in  the  mid- 
dle, holding  an  arm  of  each  of  her  com- 
panions. Their  heavy  coats  were  but- 
toned tight  over  their  chins  and  mouths, 
and  their  hats  were  pulled  far  over  their 
faces.  Even  had  they  been  able,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  have  spoken.  By 
a  silent  understanding  they  had  refused 
the  offers  of  the  many  drivers  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  had  gone  far  out  of  their  way  in 
returning  by  the  Arno.  For  some  reason 
best  known  to  themselves,  each  wished  to 
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delay  as  long  as  possible  the  return  to 
their  common  home.  And  so  they  wan- 
dered on  through  the  mist  and  rain,  meet- 
ing no  one  until  they  found  the  porter  at 
51  waiting  to  put  out  the  lights. 

"Good-night,"  called  the  American, 
and  ran  up  the  stone  steps,  two  at  a  bound. 
The  Baron  and  the  Countess  followed 
him  slowly.  The  man  was  in  advance, 
and  as  he  passed  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment where  La  Gommeuse  had  lived,  he 


slightly  raised  his  hat,  a  last  token  of  re- 
spect to  the  girl  who  had  so  lately  passed 
out  of  their  lives.  The  Countess  stopped, 
and  leaned  against  the  balustrade  whilst 
she  caught  her  breath. 

"One  might  think  by  your  bow,  Bar- 
on," she  said,  "that  you  were  passing  a 
funeral." 

"  No,"  he  answered ;  "on  the  contrary, 
this  time  it  is  the  dead  who  salutes  the 
living." 


PREPAREDNESS  FOR  NAVAL  WAR. 

BY  CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 


rilHE  problem  of  preparation  for  war  in 
J_  modern  times  is  both  extensive  and 
complicated.  As  in  the  construction  of 
the  individual  ship,  where  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  conflicting  requirements  has  re- 
sulted, according  to  a  common  expression, 
in  a  compromise,  the  most  dubious  of  all 
military  solutions  —  giving  something  to 
all,  and  all  to  none, — so  preparation  for 
war  involves  many  conditions,  often  con- 
tradictory one  to  another,  at  times  almost 
irreconcilable.  To  satisfy  all  of  these 
passes  the  ingenuity  of  the  national  Trea- 
sury, powerless  to  give  the  whole  of  what 
is  demanded  by  the  representatives  of 
the  different  elements,  which,  in  duly 
ordered  proportion,  constitute  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  national  military  policy, 
whether  for  offence  or  defence.  Unable 
to  satisfy  all,  and  too  often  equally  una- 
ble to  say,  frankly,  "This  one  is  chief; 
to  it  you  others  must  yield,  except  so  far 
as  you  contribute  to  its  greatest  efficien- 
cy," either  the  pendulum  of  the  govern- 
ment's will  swings  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  or,  in  the  attempt  to  be  fair  all 
round,  all  alike  receive  less  than  they  ask, 
and  for  their  theoretical  completeness  re- 
quire. In  other  words,  the  contents  of 
the  national  purse  are  distributed,  instead 
of  being  concentrated  upon  a  leading  con- 
ception, adopted  after  due  deliberation, 
and  maintained  with  conviction. 

The  creation  of  material  for  war,  under 
modern  conditions,  requires  a  length  of 
time  which  does  not  permit  the  postpone- 
ment of  it  to  the  hour  of  impending  hos- 
tilities. To  put  into  the  water  a  first-class 
battle-ship,  fully  armored,  within  a  year 
after  the  laying  of  her  keel,  as  has  latter- 
ly been  done  in  England,  is  justly  con- 
sidered  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of 


the  nation's  resources  for  naval  ship- 
building; and  there  yet  remained  to  be 
done  the  placing  of  her  battery,  and  many 
other  matters  of  principal  detail  essential 
to  her  readiness  for  sea.  This  time  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  less  for  ourselves, 
doing  our  utmost. 

War  is  simply  a  political  movement, 
though  violent  and  exceptional  in  its 
character.  However  sudden  the  occasion 
from  which  it  arises,  it  results  from  ante- 
cedent conditions,  the  general  tendency 
of  which  should  be  manifest  long  before 
to  the  statesmen  of  a  nation,  and  to  at 
least  the  reflective  portion  of  the  people. 
In  such  anticipation,  such  forethought, 
as  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  lies 
the  best  hope  of  the  best  solution — peace 
by  ordinary  diplomatic  action ;  peace  by 
timely  agreement,  while  men's  heads  are 
cool,  and  the  crisis  of  fever  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  inflammatory  utterances 
of  an  unscrupulous  press,  to  which  agi- 
tated public  apprehension  means  increase 
of  circulation.  But  while  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  by  sagacious  prevision  is 
the  laurel  of  the  statesman, which,  in  fail- 
ing to  achieve  except  by  force,  he  takes 
from  his  own  brow  and  gives  to  the  war- 
rior, it  is  none  the  less  a  necessary  part  of 
his  official  competence  to  recognize  that 
in  public  disputes,  as  in  private,  there  is 
not  uncommonly  on  both  sides  an  ele- 
ment of  right,  real  or  really  believed, 
which  prevents  either  party  from  yield- 
ing, and  that  it  is  better  for  men  to  fight 
than,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  refuse  to 
support  their  convictions  of  justice.  How 
deplorable  the  war  between  the  North 
and  South!  but  more  deplorable  by  far 
had  it  been  that  either  had  flinched  from 
the  maintenance  of  what  it  believed  to  be 
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fundamental  right.  On  questions  of  mere- 
ly material  interest  men  may  yield;  on 
matters  of  principle  they  may  be  honestly 
in  the  wrong;  but  a  conviction  of  right, 
even  though  mistaken,  if  yielded  without 
contention,  entails  a  deterioration  of  char- 
acter, except  in  the  presence  of  force  de- 
monstrably irresistible  —  and  sometimes 
even  then.  Death  before  dishonor  is  a 
phrase  that  at  times  has  been  infamously 
abused,  but  it  none  the  less  contains  a 
vital  truth. 

To  provide  a  force  adequate  to  maintain 
the  nation's  cause,  and  to  ensure  its  readi- 
ness for  immediate  action  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, are  the  responsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  state,  in  its  legislative  and 
executive  functions.  Such  a  force  is  a 
necessary  outcome  of  the  political  condi- 
tions which  affect,  or,  as  can  be  foreseen, 
may  probably  affect,  the  international  re- 
lations of  the  country.  Its  existence  at 
all  and  its  size  are,  or  should  be,  the  re- 
flection of  the  national  consciousness  that 
in  this,  that,  or  the  other  direction  lie 
clear  national  interests — for  which  each 
generation  is  responsible  to  futurity — or 
national  duties,  equally  clear  from  the 
mere  fact  that  the  matter  lies  at  the  door, 
like  Lazarus  at  the  rich  man's  gate.  The 
question  of  when,  or  how,  action  shall  be 
taken  which  may  result  in  hostilities,  is 
indeed  a  momentous  one,  having  regard 
to  the  dire  evils  of  war;  but  it  is  the  ques- 
tion of  a  moment,  of  the  last  moment  to 
which  can  be  postponed  a  final  determina- 
tion of  such  tremendous  consequence.  To 
this  determination  preparation  forwar*has 
only  this  relation:  that  it  should  be  ade- 
quate to  the  utmost  demand  that  can  then 
be  made  upon  it,  and,  if  possible,  so  im- 
posing that  it  will  prevent  war  ensuing, 
upon  the  firm  presentation  of  demands 
which  the  nation  believes  to  be  just. 
Such  a  conception,  so  stated,  implies  no 
more  than  defence  —  defence  of  the  na- 
tion's rights  or  of  the  nation's  duties,  al- 
though such  defence  may  take  the  shape 
of  aggressive  action,  the  only  safe  course 
in  war. 

Logically,  therefore,  a  nation  which 
proposes  to  provide  itself  with  a  naval 
or  military  organization  adequate  to  its 
needs,  must  begin  by  considering,  not 
what  is  the  largest  army  or  navy  in  the 
world,  with  the  view  of  rivalling  it,  but 
what  there  is  in  the  political  status  of  the 
world,  including  not  only  the  material  in- 
terests but  the  temper  of  nations,  which 


involves  a  reasonable,  even  though  re- 
mote, prospect  of  difficulties  which  may 
prove  insoluble  except  by  war.  The  mat- 
ter, primarily,  is  political  in  character.  It 
is  not  until  this  political  determination 
has  been  reached  that  the  data  for  even 
stating  the  military  problem  are  in  hand; 
for  here,  as  always,  the  military  arm  waits 
upon  and  is  subservient  to  the  political 
interests  and  civil  power  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  the  most  probable  of  dangers, 
but  the  most  formidable,  that  must  be 
selected  as  measuring  the  degree  of  mili- 
tary precaution  to  be  embodied  in  the 
military  preparations  thenceforth  to  be 
maintained.  The  lesser  is  contained  in  the 
greater;  if  equal  to  the  most  that  can  be 
reasonably  apprehended,  the  country  can 
view  with  quiet  eye  the  existence  of  more 
imminent,  but  less  dangerous,  complica- 
tions. Nor  should  it  be  denied  that  in 
estimating  danger  there  should  be  a  cer- 
tain sobriety  of  imagination,  equally  re- 
moved from  undue  confidence  and  from 
exaggerated  fears.  Napoleon's  caution 
to  his  marshals  not  to  make  a  picture  to 
themselves — not  to  give  too  loose  rein  to 
fancy  as  to  what  the  enemy  might  do, 
regardless  of  the  limitations  to  which 
military  movements  are  subject — applies 
to  antecedent  calculations,  like  those 
which  we  are  now  considering,  as  really 
as  to  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
When  British  writers,  realizing  the  abso- 
lute dependence  of  their  own  country 
upon  the  sea,  insist  that  the  British  navy 
must  exceed  the  two  most  formidable 
of  its  possible  opponents,  they  advance 
an  argument  which  is  at  least  worthy 
of  serious  debate;  but  when  the  two  is 
raised  to  three,  they  assume  conditions 
which  are  barely  possible,  but  lie  too  far 
without  the  limits  of  probability  to  affect 
practical  action. 

In  like  manner,  the  United  States,  in  es- 
timating her  need  of  military  preparation, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  justified  in  consider- 
ing, not  merely  the  utmost  force  which 
might  be  brought  against  her  by  a  possible 
enemy,  under  the  political  circumstances 
most  favorable  to  the  latter,  but  the  lim- 
itations imposed  upon  an  opponent's  ac- 
tion by  well-known  conditions  of  a  perma- 
nent nature.  Our  only  rivals  in  potential 
military  strength  are  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  These,  however,  while  they  have 
interests  in  the  western  hemisphere  —  to 
which  a  certain  solidarity  is  imparted  by 
their  instinctive  and  avowed  opposition 
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to  a  policy  to  which  the  United  States,  by 
an  inward  compulsion  apparently  irresisti- 
ble, becomes  more  and  more  committed, — 
have  elsewhere  yet  wider  and  more  oner- 
ous demands  upon  their  attention.  Since 
1884  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
have  each  acquired  colonial  possessions, 
varying  in  extent  from  one  million  to 
two  and  a  half  million  square  miles— 
chiefly  in  Africa.    This  means,  as  is  gen- 
erally understood,  not  merely  the  acqui- 
sition of  so  much  new  territory,  but  the 
perpetuation  of  national  rivalries  and  sus- 
picions, maintaining  in  full  vigor,  in  this 
age,  the  traditions  of  past  animosities.  It 
means  uncertainties  about  boundaries— ■* 
that  most  fruitful  source  of  disputes  when 
running  through  unexplored  wildernesses 
— jealousy  of  influence  over  native  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  fear  of  encroachment, 
unperceived  till  too  late,  and  so  a  con- 
stant, if  silent,  strife  to  ensure  national 
preponderance  in  these  newly  opened  re- 
gions.    The  colonial  expansion  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is 
being  resumed  under  our  eyes,  bringing 
with  it  the  same  train  of  ambitions  and 
feelings  that  were  then  exhibited,  though 
these  are  qualified  by  the  more  orderly 
methods  of  modern  days  and  by  a  well- 
defined  mutual  apprehension — the  result 
of  a  universal  preparedness  for  war,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  our  own  time  which 
most  guarantees  peace. 

All  this  reacts  evidently  upon  Europe, 
the  common  mother-country  of  these  va- 
rious foreign  enterprises,  in  whose  seas 
and  lands  must  be  fought  out  any  strug- 
gle springing  from  these  remote  causes, 
and  upon  whose  inhabitants  chiefly  must 
fall  both  the  expense  and  the  bloodshed 
thence  arising.  To  these  distant  burdens 
of  disquietude — in  the  assuming  of  which, 
though  to  an  extent  self-imposed,  the 
present  writer  recognizes  the  prevision  of 
civilization,  instinctive  rather  than  con- 
scious, against  the  perils  of  the  future — is 
to  be  added  the  proximate  and  unavoid- 
able anxiety  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  Turkey  and  its  provinces,  the 
logical  outcome  of  centuries  of  Turkish 
misrule.  Deplorable  as  have  been,  and 
to  some  extent  still  are,  political  condi- 
tions on  the  American  continents,  the 
New  World,  in  the  matter  of  political  dis- 
tribution of  territory  and  fixity  of  tenure, 
is  permanence  itself,  as  compared  with 
the  stormy  prospect  confronting  the  Old 
in  its  questions  which  will  not  down. 


In  these  controversies,  which  range 
themselves  under  the  broad  heads  of  colo- 
nial expansion  and  the  Eastern  question, 
all  the  larger  powers  of  Europe,  the  pow- 
ers that  maintain  considerable  armies  or 
navies,  or  both,  are  directly  and  deep- 
ly interested — except  Spain.  The  latter 
manifests  no  solicitude  concerning  the 
settlement  of  affairs  in  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope, nor  is  she  engaged  in  increasing  her 
still  considerable  colonial  dominion.  This 
preoccupation  of  the  great  powers,  being 
not  factitious,  but  necessary, — a  thing 
that  cannot  be  dismissed  by  an  effort  of 
the  national  will,  because  its  existence  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  things, — is  a 
legitimate  element  in  the  military  calcu- 
lations of  the  United  States.  It  cannot 
enter  into  her  diplomatic  considerations, 
for  it  is  her  pride  not  to  seek,  from  the 
embarrassments  of  other  states,  advan- 
tages or  concessions  which  she  cannot 
base  upon  the  substantial  justice  of  her 
demands.  But,  while  this  is  true,  the 
United  States  has  had  in  the  past  abun- 
dant experience  of  disputes,  in  which, 
though  she  believed  herself  right,  even  to 
the  point  of  having  a  just  casus  belli,  the 
other  party  has  not  seemed  to  share  the 
same  conviction.  These  difficulties,  chief- 
ly, though  not  solely,  territorial  in  char- 
acter, have  been  the  natural  bequest  of 
the  colonial  condition  through  which  this 
hemisphere  passed  on  its  way  to  its  pres- 
ent political  status.  Her  own  view  of 
right,  even  when  conceded  in  the  end, 
has  not  at  first  approved  itself  to  the 
other  party  to  the  dispute.  Fortunately 
these  differences  have  been  mainly  with 
Great  Britain,  the  great  and  beneficent 
colonizer,  a  state  between  which  and  our- 
selves a  sympathy,  deeper  than  both  par- 
ties have  always  been  ready  to  admit,  has 
continued  to  exist,  because  founded  upon 
common  fundamental  ideas  of  law  and 
justice.  Of  this  the  happy  termination  of 
the  Venezuelan  question  is  the  most  re- 
cent but  not  the  only  instance. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Great  Britain 
is  the  most  unpopular  state  in  Europe. 
If  this  be  so — and  many  of  her  own  peo- 
ple seem  to  accept  the  fact  of  her  politi- 
cal isolation,  though  with  more  or  less 
of  regret, — is  there  nothing  significant 
to  us  in  that  our  attitude  towards  her 
in  the  Venezuelan  matter  has  not  com- 
manded the  sympathy  of  Europe,  but 
rather  the  reverse?  Our  claim  to  en- 
ter, as  of  right,  into  a  dispute  not  origi- 
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nally  our  own,  and  concerning  us  only 
as  one  of  the  American  group  of  nations, 
has  been  rejected  in  no  doubtful  tones 
by  organs  of  public  opinion  which  have 
no  fondness  for  Great  Britain.  Whether 
any  foreign  government  has  taken  the 
same  attitude  is  not  known  —  probably 
there  has  been  no  official  protest  against 
the  apparent  admission  of  a  principle 
which  binds  nobody  but  the  parties  to  it. 
Do  we  ourselves  realize  that,  happy  as 
the  issue  of  our  intervention  has  been, 
it  may  entail  upon  us  greater  responsi- 
bilities, more  serious  action,  than  we  have 
before  assumed?  that  it  amounts  in  fact 
— if  one  may  use  a  military  metaphor — 
to  occupying  an  advanced  position,  the 
logical  result  very  likely  of  other  steps 
in  the  past,  but  which  nevertheless  im- 
plies necessarily  such  organization  of 
strength  as  will  enable  us  to  hold  it? 

Without  making  a  picture  to  ourselves, 
without  conjuring  up  extravagant  con- 
tingencies, it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
existence  of  conditions,  in  which  are  la- 
tent elements  of  future  disputes,  identical 
in  principle  with  those  through  which 
we  have  heretofore  passed.  Can  we  ex- 
pect that,  if  unprovided  with  adequate 
military  preparation,  we  shall  receive 
from  other  states,  not  imbued  with  our 
traditional  habits  of  political  thought, 
and  therefore  less  patient  of  our  point  of 
view,  the  recognition  of  its  essential  rea- 
sonableness which  has  been  conceded  by 
the  government  of  Great  Britain?  The 
latter  has  found  capacity  for  sympathy 
with  our  attitude — not  only  by  long  and 
close  contact  and  interlacing  of  interests 
between  the  two  peoples,  nor  yet  only  in 
a  fundamental  similarity  of  character  and 
institutions.  Besides  these,  useful  as  they 
are  to  mutual  understanding,  that  gov- 
ernment has  an  extensive  and  varied  ex- 
perience, extending  over  centuries,  of  the 
vital  importance  of  distant  regions  to  its 
own  interests,  to  the  interests  of  its  peo- 
ple and  its  commerce,  or  to  its  political 
prestige.  It  can  understand  and  allow 
for  a  determination  not  to  acquiesce  in 
the  beginning  or  continuance  of  a  state 
of  things,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  in- 
duce future  embarrassments, — to  compli- 
cate or  endanger  essential  welfare.  A 
nation  situated  as  Great  Britain  is  in  In- 
dia and  Egypt  can  scarcely  fail  to  appre- 
ciate our  own  sensitiveness  regarding  the 
Central  American  isthmus,  and  the  Pa- 
cific, on  which  we  have  such  extensive 


territory ;  nor  is  it  a  long  step  from  con- 
cern about  the  Mediterranean,  and  anx- 
ious watchfulness  over  the  progressive 
occupation  of  its  southern  shores,  to  an 
understanding1  of  our  reluctance  to  see 
the  ambitions  and  conflicts  of  another 
hemisphere  approach,  even  remotely  and 
indirectly,  the  comparatively  peaceful 
neighborhoods  surrounding  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  bearing  a  threat  of  disturbance 
to  the  political  distribution  of  power  or 
of  territorial  occupation  now  existing. 
Whatever  our  interests  may  demand  in 
the  future  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  there,  can  be  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  British  statesman 
that  it  is  our  clear  interest  now,  when  all 
is  quiet,  to  see  removed  possibilities  of 
trouble  which  might  break  out  at  a  less 
propitious  season. 

Such  facility  for  reaching  an  under- 
standing, due  to  experience  of  difficulties, 
is  strongly  supported  by  a  hearty  desire 
for  peace,  traditional  with  a  commercial 
people  who  have  not  to  reproach  them- 
selves with  any  lack  of  resolution  or  te- 
nacity in  assuming  and  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  war  when  forced  upon  them. 
"Militarism  "  is  not  a  preponderant  spirit 
in  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States;  their  commercial  tendencies  and 
their  isolation  concur  to  exempt  them 
from  its  predominance.  Pugnacious,  and 
even  warlike,  when  aroused,  the  idea  of 
war  in  the  abstract  is  abhorrent  to  them, 
because  it  interferes  with  their  leading 
occupations,  and  its  demands  are  alien 
to  their  habits  of  thought.  To  say  that 
either  lacks  sensitiveness  to  the  point  of 
honor  would  be  to  wrong  them;  but  the 
point  must  be  made  clear  to  them,  and  it 
will  not  be  found  in  the  refusal  of  reason- 
able demands,  because  they  involve  the 
abandonment  of  positions  hastily  or  ig- 
norantly  assumed,  nor  in  the  mere  atti- 
tude of  adhering  to  a  position  lest  there 
may  be  an  appearance  of  receding  under 
compulsion.  Napoleon  I.  phrased  the  ex- 
treme position  of  militarism  in  the  words, 
"If  the  British  ministry  should  intimate 
that  there  was  anything  the  First  Consul 
had  not  done,  because  he  teas  prevented 
from  doing  it,  that  instant  he  would  do 
it." 

Now  the  United  States,  speaking  by  va- 
rious organs, has  said,  in  language  scarce- 
ly to  be  misunderstood,  that  she  is  re- 
solved to  resort  to  force,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  territorial  or  political  exten- 
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sion  of  European  power  beyond  its  pres- 
ent geographical  limits  in  the  American 
continents.  In  the  question  of  a  disputed 
boundary  she  has  held  that  this  resolve — 
dependent  upon  what  she  conceives  her 
reasonable  policy — required  her  to  insist 
that  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  If  Great  Britain  should  see 
in  this  political  stand  the  expression  of  a 
reasonable  national  policy,  she  is  able,  by 
the  training  and  habit  of  her  leaders,  to 
accept  it  as  such,  without  greatly  troub- 
ling over  the  effect  upon  men's  opinions 
that  may  be  produced  by  the  additional 
announcement  that  the  policy  is  worth 
fighting  for,  and  will  be  fought  for  if  ne- 
cessary. It  would  be  a  matter  of  course 
for  her  to  fight  for  her  just  interests,  if 
need  be,  and  why  should  not  another  state 
say  the  same?  The  point — of  honor,  if 
you  like — is  not  whether  a  nation  will 
fight,  but  whether  its  claim  is  just.  Such 
an  attitude,  however,  is  not  the  spirit  of 
"militarism,"  nor  accordant  with  it;  and 
in  nations  saturated  with  the  military 
spirit,  the  intimation  that  a  policy  will  be 
supported  by  force  raises  that  sort  of  point 
of  honor  behind  which  the  reasonableness 
of  the  policy  is  lost  to  sight.  It  can  no 
longer  be  viewed  dispassionately;  it  is 
prejudged  by  the  threat,  however  mild- 
ly that  be  expressed.  And  this  is  but  a 
logical  development  of  their  institutions. 
The  soldier,  or  the  state  much  of  whose 
policy  depends  upon  organized  force,  can- 
not but  resent  the  implication  that  he  or  it 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  force  with 
force.  The  life  of  soldiers  and  of  armies 
is  their  spirit,  and  that  spirit  receives  a 
serious  wound  when  it  seems — even  su- 
perficially— to  recoil  before  a  threat;  while 
with  the  weakening  of  the  military  body 
falls  an  element  of  political  strength  which 
has  no  analogue  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States,  the  chief  military  power  of 
which  must  ever  lie  in  navies,  never  an  ag- 
gressive factor  such  as  armies  have  been. 

Now  the  United  States  has  made  an  an- 
nouncement that  she  will  support  by  force 
a  policy  which  may  bring  her  into  colli- 
sion with  states  of  military  antecedents,  in- 
disposed by  their  interests  to  acquiesce  in 
our  position,  and  still  less  willing  to  ac- 
cept it  under  appearance  of  threat.  What 
preparation  is  necessary  in  case  such  a 
one  is  as  determined  to  fight  against  our 
demands  as  we  to  fight  for  them? 

Preparation  for  war,  rightly  under- 
stood, falls  under  two  heads— preparation 


and  preparedness.  The  one  is  a  question 
mainly  of  material,  and  is  constant  in 
its  action.  The  second  involves  an  idea 
of  completeness.  When,  at  a  particular 
moment,  preparations  are  completed,  one 
is  prepared — not  otherwise.  There  may 
have  been  made  a  great  deal  of  very 
necessary  preparation  for  war  without 
being  prepared.  Every  constituent  of 
preparation  may  be  behindhand,  or  some 
elements  may  be  perfectly  ready,  while 
others  are  not.  In  neither  case  can  a 
state  be  said  to  be  prepared. 

In  the  matter  of  preparation  for  war, 
one  clear  idea  should  first  be  absorbed  by 
every  one  who,  recognizing  that  war  is 
still  a  possibility,  desires  to  see  his  coun- 
try ready.  This  idea  is  that — however 
defensive  in  origin  or  in  political  char- 
acter a  war  may  be — the  assumption  of  a 
simple  defensive  in  war  is  ruin.  War, 
once  declared,  must  be  waged  offensively, 
aggressively.  The  enemy  must  not  be 
fended  off,  but  smitten  down.  You  may 
then  spare  him  every  exaction,  relinquish 
every  gain  ;  but  till  down  he  must  be 
struck  incessantly  and  remorselessly. 

Preparation,  like  most  other  things,  is 
a  question  both  of  kind  and  of  degree,  of 
quality  and  of  quantity.  As  regards  de- 
gree, the  general  lines  upon  which  it  is  de- 
termined have  been  broadly  indicated  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  article.  The 
measure  of  degree  is  the  estimated  force 
which  the  strongest  probable  enemy  can 
bring  against  you,  allowance  being  made 
for  clear  drawbacks  upon  his  total  force, 
imposed  by  his  own  embarrassments  and 
responsibilities  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  calculation  is  partly  military,  partly 
political,  the  latter,  however,  being  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  premises. 

In  kind,  preparation  is  twofold  —  de- 
fensive and  offensive.  The  former  exists 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  in  order 
that  offence,  the  determining  factor  in  . 
war,  may  put  forth  its  full  power,  unham- 
pered by  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  interests, or  for  its  own  resources. 
In  naval  war,  coast  defence  is  the  defen- 
sive factor,  the  navy  the  offensive.  Coast 
defence,  when  adequate,  assures  the  naval 
commander-in-chief  that  his  base  of  oper- 
ations— the  dock-yards  and  coal  depots — 
is  secure.  It  also  relieves  him  and  his 
government,  by  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  chief  commercial  centres,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  them,  and  so  leaves 
the  offensive  arm  perfectly  free. 
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Coast  defence  implies  coast  attack.  To 
what  attacks  are  coasts  liable?  Two, 
principally, — blockade  and  bombardment. 
The  latter,  being  the  more  difficult,  in- 
cludes the  former,  as  the  greater  does  the 
lesser.  A  fleet  that  can  bombard  can  still 
more  easily  blockade.  Against  bombard- 
ment the  necessary  precaution  is  gun-fire, 
of  such  power  and  range  that  a  lleet  can- 
not lie  within  bombarding  distance.  This 
condition  is  obtained,  where  surroundings 
permit,  by  advancing  the  line  of  guns  so 
far  from  the  city  involved  that  bombard- 
ing distance  can  only  be  reached  by  com- 
ing under  their  fire.  But  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated, and  is  accepted,  that,  owing 
to  their  rapidity  of  movement — like  a  flock 
of  birds  on  the  wing, — a  fleet  of  ships  can, 
without  disabling  loss,  pass  by  guns  be- 
fore which  they  could  not  lie.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  arresting  or  delay- 
ing their  progress  by  blocking  channels, 
which  in  modern  practice  is  done  by  lines 
of  torpedoes.  The  mere  moral  effect  of 
the  latter  is  a  deterrent  to  a  dash  past, — by 
which,  if  successful,  a  fleet  reaches  the 
rear  of  the  defences,  and  appears  immedi- 
ately before  the  city,  which  then  lies  at  its 
mercy. 

Coast  defence,  then,  implies  gun-power 
and  torpedo  lines  placed  as  described.  Be 
it  said  in  passing  that  only  places  of  de- 
cisive importance,  commercially  or  mili- 
tarily, need  such  defences.  Modern  fleets 
cannot  afford  to  waste  ammunition  in 
bombarding  unimportant  towns — at  least 
when  so  far  from  their  own  base  as  they 
would  be  on  our  coast.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  money  as  of  frittering  their 
fighting  strength.    It  would  not  pay. 

Even  coast  defence,  however,  although 
essentially  passive,  should  have  an  ele- 
ment of  offensive  force,  local  in  char- 
acter, distinct  from  the  offensive  navy, 
of  which  nevertheless  it  forms  a  part. 
To  take  the  offensive  against  a  floating 
force  it  must  itself  be  afloat — naval.  This 
offensive  element  of  coast  defence 'is  to  be 
found  in  the  torpedo-boat,  in  its  various 
developments.  It  must  be  kept  distinct 
in  idea  from  the  sea-going  fleet,  although 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  two  may 
act  in  concert.  The  war  may  very  well 
take  such  a  turn  that  the  sea-going  navy 
will  find  its  best  preparation  for  initiating 
an  offensive  movement  to  be  by  concen- 
trating in  a  principal  seaport.  Failing 
such  a  contingency,  however,  and  in  and 
for  coast  defence  in  its  narrower  sense, 


there  should  be  a  local  flotilla  of  small 
torpedo  -  vessels,  which  by  their  activity 
should  make  life  a  burden  to  an  outside 
enemy.  A  distinguished  British  admiral, 
now  dead,  has  said  that  he  believed  half 
the  captains  of  a  blockading  fleet  would 
break  down — "go  crazy"  were  the  words 
repeated  to  me — under  the  strain  of  mod- 
ern conditions.  The  expression,  of  course, 
was  intended  simply  to  convey  a  sense  of 
the  immensity  of  suspense  to  be  endured. 
In  such  a  flotilla,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
its  components,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
organization  and  functions,  is  to  be  found 
the  best  sphere  for  naval  volunteers;  the 
duties  could  be  learned  with  comparative 
ease,  and  the  whole  system  is  susceptible 
of  rapid  development.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  essentially  defensive, 
only  incidentally  offensive,  in  character. 

Such  are  the  main  elements  of  coast 
defence  —  guns,  lines  of  torpedoes,  tor- 
pedo-boats. Of  these  none  can  be  extem- 
porized, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
last,  and  that  would  be  only  a  makeshift. 
To  go  into  details  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  an  article, — require  a  brief  treatise. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  without  the  first  two,  coast 
cities  are  open  to  bombardment;  without 
the  last,  they  can  be  freely  blockaded,  un- 
less relieved  by  the  sea-going  navy.  Bom- 
bardment and  blockade  are  recognized 
modes  of  warfare,  subject  only  to  rea- 
sonable notification — a  concession  rath- 
er to  humanity  and  equity  than  to  strict 
law.  Bombardment  and  blockade  direct- 
ed against  great  national  centres,  in  the 
close  and  complicated  net-work  of  na- 
tional and  commercial  interests  as  they 
exist  in  modern  times,  strike  not  only  the 
point  affected,  but  every  corner  of  the 
land. 

The  offensive  in  naval  war,  as  has 
been  said,  is  the  function  of  the  sea- 
going navy  —  the  battle  -  ships,  and  the 
cruisers  of  various  sizes  and  purposes,  in- 
cluding sea-going  torpedo-vessels  capable 
of  accompanying  a  fleet,  without  impeding 
its  movements  by  their  loss  of  speed  or 
unseaworthiness.  Seaworthiness, and  rea- 
sonable speed  under  all  weather  condi- 
tions, are  qualities  necessary  to  every  con- 
stituent of  a  fleet;  but,  over  and  above 
these,  the  backbone  and  real  power  of 
any  navy  are  the  vessels  which,  by  due 
proportion  of  defensive  and  offensive 
powers,  are  capable  of  taking  and  giving 
hard  'knocks.  All  others  are  but  sub- 
servient to  these,  and  exist  only  for  them. 
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What  is  that  strength  to  be?  Ships  an- 
swering- to  this  description  are  the  kind 
which  make  naval  strength;  what  is  to 
be  its  degree  f  What  their  number?  The 
answer  —  a  broad  formula  —  is  that  it 
must  be  great  enough  to  take  the  sea, 
and  to  fight,  with   reasonable  chances 
of  success,  the  largest  force  likely  to  be 
brought  against  it,  as  shown  by  calcula- 
tions which  have  been  previously  indi- 
cated.   Being,  as  we  claim,  and  as  our 
past  history  justifies  us  in  claiming,  a  na- 
tion indisposed  to  aggression,  unwilling" 
to  extend  our  possessions  or  our  interests 
by  war,  the  measure  of  strength  we  set 
ourselves  depends,  necessarily,  not  upon 
our  projects  of  aggrandizement,  but  upon 
the  disposition  of  others  to  thwart  what 
we  consider  our  reasonable  policy,  which 
they  may  not  so  consider.    When  they 
resist,  what  force  can  they  bring  against 
us?    That  force  must  be  naval;  we  have 
no  exposed  point  upon  which  land  opera- 
tions, decisive  in  character,  can  be  direct- 
ed. This  is  the  kind  of  force.   What  may 
its  size  be?    There  is  the  measure  of  our 
needed  strength.    The  calculation  may 
be  intricate,  the  conclusion  only  approxi- 
mate and  probable,  but  it  is  the  nearest 
reply  we  can  reach.    So  many  ships  of 
such  and  such  sizes,  so  many  guns,  so 
much  ammunition  —  in  short,  so  much 
naval  material. 

In  the  material  provisions  that  have 
been  summarized  under  the  two  chief 
heads  of  defence  and  offence — in  coast 
defence  under  its  three  principal  require- 
ments, guns,  lines  of  stationary  torpedoes, 
and  torpedo-boats,  and  in  a  navy  able  to 
keep  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  a  probable 
enemy — consist  what  may  be  most  accu- 
rately called  preparations  for  war.  In  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  short  in  them, 
she  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  whose 
naval  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  her 
own  available  navy.  If  her  navy  cannot 
keep  the  enemy  off  the  coast,  blockade  at 
least  is  possible.  If,  in  addition,  there  are 
no  harbor  torpedo-boats,  blockade  is  easy. 
If,  further,  guns  and  torpedo  lines  are 
deficient,  bombardment  comes  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  may  reach  even 
the  point  of  entire  feasibility.  There  will 
be  no  time  for  preparation  after  war  be- 
gins. 

It  is  not  in  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rial that  states  generally  fall  most  short 
of  being  ready  for  war  at  brief  notice; 
for  such  preparation  is  chiefly  a  ques- 
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tion  of  money  and  of  manufacture  — 
not  so  much  of  preservation  after  crea- 
tion. If  money  enough  is  forth-coming, 
a  moderate  degree  of  foresight  can  ensure 
that  the  amount  of  material  deemed  ne- 
cessary shall  be  on  hand  at  a  given  future 
moment;  and  a  similar  condition  can  be 
maintained  steadily.  Losses  by  deterio- 
ration or  expenditure,  or  demand  for  fur- 
ther increase  if  such  appear  desirable, 
can  all  be  forecast  with  reasonable  calcu- 
lations, and  requirements  thence  arising 
can  be  made  good.  This  is  compara- 
tively easy,  because  mere  material,  once 
wrought  into  shape  for  war,  does  not  de- 
teriorate from  its  utility  to  the  nation  be- 
cause not  used  immediately.  It  can  be 
stored  and  cared  for  at  a  relatively  small 
expense,  and  with  proper  oversight  will 
remain  just  as  good  and  just  as  ready  for 
use  as  at  its  first  production.  There  are 
certain  deductions,  a  certain  percentage 
of  impairment  to  be  allowed  for,  but  the 
general  statement  holds. 

A  very  different  question  is  confronted 
in  the  problem  how  to  be  ready  at  equally 
short  notice  to  use  this  material — to  pro- 
vide in  sufficient  numbers,  upon  a  sudden 
call,  the  living  agents,  without  whom  the 
material  is  worthless.  Such  men  in  our 
day  must  be  especially  trained;  and  not 
only  so,  but  while  training  once  acquired 
will  not  be  wholly  forgot — stays  by  a 
man  for  a  certain  time — it  nevertheless 
tends  constantly  to  drop  off  from  him. 
Like  all  habits,  it  requires  continued  prac- 
tice. Moreover,  it  takes  quite  a  longtime 
to  form,  in  a  new  recruit,  not  merely  fa- 
miliarity with  the  use  of  a  particular  wea- 
pon, but  also  the  habit  and  working  of 
the  military  organization  of  which  he  is 
an  individual  member.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  learn  just  that  one  part  of  the 
whole  machinery  which  falls  to  him  to 
handle;  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  other  parts  to  his 
own  and  to  the  whole,  at  least  in  great 
measure.  Such  knowledge  is  essential 
even  to  the  full  and  intelligent  discharge 
of  his  own  duty,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact 
that  in  battle  every  man  should  be  ready 
to  supply  the  place  of  another  of  his  own 
class  and  grade  who  has  been  disabled. 
Unless  this  be  so,  the  ship  will  be  very  far 
short  of  her  best  efficiency. 

Now  to  possess  such  proficiency  in  the 
handling  of  naval  material  for  war,  and 
in  playing  an  intelligent  part  in  the  gen- 
eral functioning  of  a  ship  in  action,  much 
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time  is  required.  Time  is  required  to  ob- 
tain it,  further  time  is  needed  in  order  to 
retain  it;  and  such  time,  be  it  more  or 
less,  is  time  lost  for  other  purposes, — lost 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. When  you  have  your  thoroughly 
efficient  man-of-war's  man,  you  cannot 
store  him  as  you  do  your  guns  and  am- 
munition, or  lay  him  up  as  you  may  your 
ships,  without  his  deteriorating  at  a  rate 
to  which  material  presents  no  parallel. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  retained,  vol- 
untarily or  otherwise,  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, there  ensues  the  economical  loss — 
the  loss  of  productive  power — which  con- 
stitutes the  great  argument  against  large 
standing  armies  and  enforced  military 
service,  advanced  by  those  to  whom  the 
productive  energies  of  a  country  outweigh 
all  other  considerations. 

It  is  this  difficulty  which  is  most  felt 
by  those  responsible  for  the  military  readi- 
ness of  European  states,  and  which  there- 
fore has  engaged  their  most  anxious  atten- 
tion. The  providing  of  material  of  war  is 
an  onerous  money  question ;  but  it  is  sim- 
ple, and  has  some  compensation  for  the 
expense  in  the  resulting  employment  of 
labor  for  its  production.  It  is  quite  an- 
other matter  to  have  ready  the  number  of 
men  needed — to  train  them,  and  to  keep 
them  so  trained  as  to  be  immediately 
available. 

The  solution  is  sought  in  a  tax  upon, 
time — upon  the  time  of  the  nation,  eco- 
nomically lost  to  production,  and  upon 
the  time  of  the  individual,  lost  out  of  his 
life.  Like  other  taxes,  the  tendency  on 
all  sides  is  to  reduce  this  as  far  as  possi- 
ble— to  compromise  between  ideal  profi- 
ciency for  probable  contingencies, and  the 
actual  demands  of  the  existing  and  usual 
conditions  of  peace.  Although  inevita- 
ble, the  compromise  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
yields  but  partial  results  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  economist  still  deplores  and 
resists  the  loss  of  producers — the  military 
authorities  insist  that  the  country  is  short 
of  its  necessary  force.  To  obviate  the 
difficulty  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  both 
of  the  opposing  demands,  resort  is  had  to 
the  system  of  reserves,  into  which  men 
pass  after  a  period  of  service  in  the  active 
force — which  is  reduced  to,  and  often  be- 
low, the  shortest  compatible  with  in- 
struction in  their  duties,  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  active  forces  at  a 
fixed  minimum.  This  instruction  ac- 
quired, the  recipient  passes  into  the  re- 


serve, leaves  the  life  of  the  soldier  or  sea- 
man for  that  of  the  citizen,  devoting  a 
comparatively  brief  time  in  every  year  to 
brushing  up  the  knowledge  formerly  ac- 
quired. Such  a  system,  under  some  form, 
is  found  in  services  both  voluntary  and 
compulsory. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such 
a  method  would  never  be  considered  sat- 
isfactory in  any  of  the  occupations  of 
ordinary  life.  A  man  who  learns  his  pro- 
fession or  trade,  but  never  practises  it, 
will  not  long  be  considered  fit  for  em- 
ployment. No  kind  of  practical  prepara- 
tion, in  the  way  of  systematic  instruction, 
equals  the  practical  knowledge  imbibed 
in  the  common  course  of  life.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  the  military  professions — 
the  naval  especially  —  as  it  is  of  civil 
callings,  perhaps  even  more  so,  because 
the  former  are  a  more  unnatural,  and 
therefore,  when  attained,  a  more  highly 
specialized,  form  of  human  activity.  For 
the  very  reason  that  war  is  in  the  main 
an  evil,  an  unnatural  state,  but  yet  at 
times  unavoidable,  the  demands  upon 
warriors,  when  average  men,  are  excep- 
tionally exacting. 

Preparedness  for  naval  war  therefore 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  building  of 
ships  and  guns  as  it  does  in  the  posses- 
sion of  trained  men,  in  adequate  numbers, 
fit  to  go  on  board  at  once  and  use  the 
material,  the  provision  of  which  is  mere- 
ly one  of  the  essential  preparations  for 
war.  The  word  "fit"  includes  fairly  all 
that  detail  of  organization  commonly 
called  mobilization,  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  individual  men  are  com- 
bined and  directed.  But  mobilization,  al- 
though the  subjects  of  it  are  men,  is  itself 
a  piece  of  mental  machinery.  Once  de- 
vised, it  may  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, but  it  will  not  become  inefficient 
because  filed  away  in  a  pigeon-hole,  any 
more  than  guns  and  projectiles  become 
worthless  by  being  stored  in  their  parks 
or  magazines.  Take  care  of  the  pence 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Provide  your  fit  men, — fit  by  their 
familiarity  not  only  with  special  instru- 
ments, but  with  a  manner  of  life, — and 
your  mobilization  is  reduced  to  a  slip  of 
paper  telling  each  one  where  he  is  to  go. 
He  will  get  there. 

That  a  navy,  especially  a  large  navy, 
can  be  kept  in  peace  fully  manned  — 
manned  up  to  the  requirements  of  war — 
must  be  dismissed  as  impracticable.  If 
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greatly  superior  to  a  probable  enemy, 
it  will  be  unnecessary;  if  more  nearly 
equal,  then  the  aim  can  only  be  to  be  su- 
perior in  the  number  of  men  immediately 
available  and  fit  according-  to  the  stand- 
ard of  fitness  here  generalized.  The  place 
of  a  reserve  in  any  system  of  preparation 
for  war  must  be  admitted,  because  inevi- 
table. The  question  of  the  proportion  and 
character  of  the  reserve,  relatively  to  the 
active  force  of  peace,  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter.    This  is  essentially  the  question 
between  long -service  and  short -service 
systems.    With  long  service  the  reserves 
will  be  fewer,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
of  retirement  much  more  efficient,  for 
they  have  acquired,  not  knowledge  only, 
but  a  habit  of  life.    With  short  service, 
more  men  are  shoved  through  the  mill  of 
the  training-school.     Consequently  they 
pass  more  rapidly  into  the  reserve,  are 
less  efficient  when  they  get  there,  and  lose 
more  rapidly,  because  they  have  acquired 
less  thoroughly;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
will  be  decidedly  more  numerous,  on  pa- 
per at  least,  than  the  entire  trained  force 
of  a  long-service  system.    The  pessimists 
on  either  side  will  expound  the  dangers — 
the  one,  of  short  numbers;  the  others,  of 
inadequate  training. 

Long  service  must  be  logically  the  de- 
sire, and  the  result,  of  voluntary  systems 
of  recruiting  the  strength  of  a  military 
force.  Where  enrolment  is  a  matter  of 
individual  choice,  there  is  a  better  chance 
of  entrance  resulting  in  the  adoption  of 
the  life  as  a  calling  to  be  followed  up; 
and  this  disposition  can  be  encouraged 
by  the  offering  of  suitable  inducements. 
Where  service  is  compulsory,  that  fact 
alone  tends  to  make  it  abhorrent,  and  vol- 
untary persistence,  after  time  has  been 
served,  rare.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  necessity  for  numbers  in  war  is  as 
real  as  the  necessity  of  fitness,  a  body 
where  long  service  and  small  reserves  ob- 
tain should  in  peace  be  more  numerous 
than  one  where  the  reserves  are  larger. 
To  long  service  and  small  reserves  a 
large  standing  force  is  the  natural  corol- 
lary. It  may  be  added  that  it  is  more 
consonant  to  the  necessities  of  warfare, 
and  more  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the 
word  "reserve,"  as  elsewhere  used  in  war. 
The  reserve  in  battle  is  that  portion  of 
the  force  which  is  withheld  from  engage- 
ment, awaiting  the  unforeseen  develop- 
ments of  the  fight;  but  no  general  would 
think  of  carrying  on  a  pitched  battle  with 


the  smaller  part  of  his  force,  keeping  the 
larger  part  in  reserve.  Rapid  concentra- 
tion of  effort,  anticipating  that  of  the  ene- 
my, is  the  ideal  of  tactics  and  of  strategy 
—of  the  battle-field  and  of  the  campaign. 
It  is  that  likewise  of  the  science  of  mobil- 
ization, in  its  modern  development.  The 
reserve  is  but  the  margin  of  safety,  to 
compensate  for  defects  in  conception  or 
execution,  to  which  all  enterprises  are  lia- 
ble; and  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  material  force — the  ships, 
guns,  etc. — as  it  is  to  the  men. 

The  United  States,  like  Great  Britain, 
depends  wholly  upon  voluntary  enlist- 
ments; and  both  nations,  with  uncon- 
scious logic,  have  laid  great  stress  upon 
continuous  service,  and  comparatively  lit- 
tle upon  reserves.  When  seamen  have 
served  the  period  which  entitles  them  to 
the  rewards  of  continuous  service,  with- 
out further  enlistment,  they  are,  though 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  approaching  the 
period  when  fitness,  in  the  private  seaman 
or  soldier,  depends  upon  ingrained  habit 
—  perfect  practical  familiarity  with  the 
life  which  has  been  their  one  calling — 
rather  than  upon  that  elastic  vigor  which 
is  the  privilege  of  youth.  Should  they 
elect  to  continue  in  the  service,  there  still 
remain  some  years  in  which  they  are  an 
invaluable  leaven,  by  character  and  tra- 
dition. If  they  depart,  they  are  for  a  few 
years  a  reserve  for  war — if  they  choose  to 
come  forward ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such 
a  reserve  can  be  but  small,  when  com- 
pared with  a  system  which  in  three  or  five 
years  passes  men  through  the  active  force 
into  the  reserve.  The  latter,  however,  is, 
man  for  man,  far  less  valuable.  Of  course, 
a  reserve  which  has  not  even  three  years' 
service  is  less  valuable  still. 

The  United  States  is  to  all  intents  an 
insular  power,  like  Great  Britain.  We 
have  but  two  land  frontiers,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  The  latter  is  hopelessly  inferior 
to  us  in  all  the  elements  of  military 
strength.  As  regards  Canada,  Great  Brit- 
ain maintains  a  standing  army;  but,  like 
our  own,  its  numbers  indicate  clearly 
that  aggression  will  never  be  her  policy, 
except  in  those  distant  regions  whither 
the  great  armies  of  the  world  cannot 
act  against  her,  unless  they  first  wrench 
from  her  the  control  of  the  sea.  No 
modern  state  has  long  maintained  a  su- 
premacy by  land  and  by  sea — one  or  the 
other  has  been  held  from  time  to  time 
by  this  or  that  country,  but  not  both. 
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Great  Britain  has  wisely  chosen  naval 
power;  and,  independent  of  her  reluc- 
tance to  break  with  the  United  States  for 
other  reasons,  she  would  certainly  regret 
to  devote  to  the  invasion  of  a  nation  of 
seventy  millions  the  small  disposable  force 
which  she  maintains  in  excess  of  the  con- 
stant requirements  of  her  colonial  inter- 
ests. We  are,  it  may  be  repeated,  an  in- 
sular power,  dependent  therefore  upon  a 
navy. 

Durable  naval  power,  besides,  depends 
ultimately  upon  extensive  commercial  re- 
lations; consequently,  and  especially  in 
an  insular  state,  it  is  rarely  aggressive,  in 
the  military  sense.  Its  instincts  are  nat- 
urally for  peace,  because  it  has  so  much 
at  stake  outside  its  shores.  Historically, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  the  conspicu- 
ous example  of  sea  power,  Great  Britain, 
since  she  became  such;  and  it  increasing- 
ly tends  to  be  so.  It  is  also  our  own  case, 
and  to  a  yet  greater  degree,  because,  with 
an  immense  compact  territory,  there  has 
not  been  the  disposition  to  external  effort 
which  has  carried  the  British  flag  all  over 
the  globe,  seeking  to  earn  by  foreign  com- 
merce and  distant  settlement  that  abun- 
dance of  resource  which  to  us  has  been 
the  free  gift  of  nature — or  of  Providence. 
By  her  very  success,  however,  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  the  vast  increase  and  dispersion  of 
her  external  interests,  has  given  hostages 
to  fortune, which  for  mere  defence  impose 
upon  her  a  great  navy.  Our  career  has 
been  different,  our  conditions  now  are  not 
identical,  yet  our  geographical  position 
and  political  convictions  have  created  for 
us  also  external  interests  and  external 
responsibilities,  which  are  likewise  our 
hostages  to  fortune.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  roam  afar  in  search  of  adventures ;  pop- 
ular feeling  and  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  statesmen  have  asserted  alike  that,  from 
conditions  we  neither  made  nor  control, 
interests  beyond  the  sea  exist,have  sprung 
up  of  themselves,  which  demand  protec- 
tion. "Beyond  the  sea" — that  means  a 
navy.  Of  invasion,  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  word,  we  run  no  risk,  and  if  we  did,  it 
must  be  by  sea;  and  there,  at  sea,  must 
primarily  be  met,  and  ought  to  be  met  de- 
risively,  any  attempt  at  invasion  of  our 
interests,  either  in  distant  lands,  or  at 
home  by  blockade  or  by  bombardment. 
Yet  the  force  of  men  in  the  navy  is  smaller, 
by  more  than  half,  than  that  in  the  army. 

The  necessary  complement  of  those 
admirable  measures  which  have  now  for 


over  a  decade  been  employed  in  the  crea- 
tion of  naval  material  is  the  preparation 
of  an  adequate  force  of  trained  men  to  use 
this  material  when  completed.  Take  an 
entirely  fresh  man:  a  battle-ship  can  be 
built  and  put  in  commission  before  he  be- 
comes a  trained  man-of-war's  man,  and  a 
torpedo-boat  can  be  built  and  ready  for  ser- 
vice before, to  use  the  old  sea-phrase,  "the 
hay  seed  is  out  of  his  hair."  Further,  in 
a  voluntary  service,  you  cannot  keep  your 
trained  men  as  you  can  your  completed 
ship  or  gun.  The  inevitable  inference 
is  that  the  standing  force  must  be  large, 
because  you  can  neither  create  it  hastily, 
nor  maintain  it  by  compulsion.  Having 
fixed  the  amount  of  material — the  num- 
bers and  character  of  the  fleet, — from  this 
follows  easily  the  number  of  men  neces- 
sary to  man  it.  This  aggregate  force  can 
then  be  distributed,  upon  some  accepted 
idea,  between  the  standing  navy  and  the 
reserve.  Without  fixing  a  proportion  be- 
tween the  two,  the  present  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  the  reserve  should  be  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole;  and  that 
-in  a  small  navy,  as  ours,  relatively,  will 
long  be,  this  is  doubly  imperative ;  for  the 
smaller  the  navy,  the  greater  the  need  for 
constant  efficiency  to  act  promptly,  and 
the  smaller  the  expense  of  maintenance. 
In  fact,  where  quantity  —  number  —  is 
small,  quality  should  be  all  the  more 
high.  The  quality  of  the  whole  is  a  ques- 
tion of  personnel  even  more  than  of  ma- 
terial; and  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
can  only  be  maintained  by  high  indi- 
vidual fitness  in  the  force,  undiluted  by 
dependence  upon  a  large,  only  partly 
efficient,  reserve  element. 
"  One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore,  to  one  thing 
constant  never," 

will  not  man  the  fleet.  It  can  be  but  an 
imperfect  palliative,  and  can  be  absorbed 
effectually  by  the  main  body  only  in  small 
proportions.  It  is  in  torpedo-boats  for 
coast  defence,  and  in  commerce-destroy- 
ing for  deep-sea  warfare,  that  the  true 
sphere  for  naval  reserves  will  be  found; 
for  the  duties  in  both  cases  are  compara- 
tively simple,  and  the  organization  can 
be  the  same. 

Every  danger  of  a  military  character  to 
which  the  United  States  can  be  exposed 
can  be  met  best  outside  her  own  territory 
— at  sea.  Preparedness  for  naval  war — 
preparedness  against  naval  attack  and 
for  naval  offence  —  is  preparedness  for 
anything  that  is  likely  to  occur. 
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BY     GEORGE    DU  MAURIER. 

PART  VI. 

"Fiora  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd, 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  fair  be  kept  in  mind 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind." 

"Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis'd, 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 
To  have  the  touches  dearest  piiz'd." 

—"As  You  Like  It." 

FOR  many  months  Barty  and  his  aunt    summer,   autumn,   and  another  Christ- 
lived  their  usual  life  in  the  rue  des  mas! 
Ursulines  Blanches.  His  eye  got  worse  and  worse,  and  so 

He  always  looked  back  on  those  dreary  interfered  with  the  sight  of  the  other  that 
months  as  on  a  long  nightmare.    Spring,    he  had  no  peace  till  it  was  darkened 

*  Begun  in  October  number,  189G 
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wholly.  He  tried  another  doctor — Mon- 
sieur Goyers,  professor  at  the  liberal  uni- 
versity of  Ghent — who  consulted  with 
Dr.  Noiret  about  him  one  day  in  Brussels, 
and  afterwards  told  him  that  Noiret  of 
Louvain,  whom  he  described  as  a  miser- 
able Jesuit,  was  Minding"  him,  and  that 
he,  this  Goyers  of  Ghent,  would  cure  him 
in  six  weeks. 

"Mettez-vous  au  regime  des  viandes 
saignantes!"  had  said  Noiret;  and  Barty 
had  put  himself  on  a  diet  of  underdone 
beef  and  mutton. 

"Mettez-vous  au  lait!"  said  Goyers — 
so  he  metted  himself  at  the  milk,  as  lie 
called  it  —  and  put  himself  in  Goyers's 
hands;  and  in  six  weeks  got  so  much 
worse  that  he  went  back  to  Noiret  and 
the  regimen  of  the  bleeding  meats,  which 
he  loathed. 

Then,  in  his  long"  and  wretched  de- 
sceuvrement,  his  melancholia,  he  drift- 
ed into  an  indiscreet  flirtation  with  a 
beautiful  lady- — he  (as  had  happened  be- 
fore) being1  more  the  pursued  than  the 
pursuer.  And  so  ardent  was  the  pursuit 
that  one  fine  morning'  the  beautiful  lady 
found  herself  gravely  compromised — and 
there  was  a  bother  and  a  row. 

"  Amour,  amour,  quand  tu  nous  tiens, 
On  pent  bien  dire  'Adieu  Prudence!'  " 

All  this  gave  Lady  Caroline  great  dis- 
tress, and  ended  most  unhappily — in  a 
duel  with  the  lady's  husband,  who  was 
a  Colonel  of  Artillery,  and  meant  busi- 
ness ! 

They  fought  with  swords  in  a  little 
wood  near  Laeken.  Barty,  who  could 
have  run  his  fat  antagonist  through  a 
dozen  times  during  the  five  minutes  they 
fought,  allowed  himself  to  be  badly 
wounded  in  the  side,  just  above  the  hip, 
and  spent  a  month  in  bed.  He  had  hoped 
to  manage  for  himself  a  slighter  wound, 
and  catch  his  adversary's  point  on  his 
elbow. 

Afterwards,  Lady  Caroline,  who  had 
so  disapproved  of  the  flirtation,  did  not, 
strange  to  say,  so  disapprove  of  this 
bloody  encounter,  and  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  the  way  Barty  had  let  himself 
be  pinked!  and  nursed  him  devotedly; 
no  mother  could  have  nursed  him  bet- 
ter— no  sister — no  wife!  not  even  the 
wife  of  that  Belgian  Colonel  of  Artil- 
lery! 

"  II  s'est  conduit  en  homme  de  coeur!" 
said  the  good  Abbe. 


"II  s'est  conduit  en  bon  gentilhomme  !" 
said  the  aristocratic  Father  Louis,  of  the 
princely  house  of  Aremberg. 

On  the  other  hand,  young  de  Cleves 
the  dragoon,  and  Monsieur  Jean  the 
Viscount,  who  had  served  as  Barty's  sec- 
onds (I  was  in  America),  were  very  angry 
with  him  for  giving  himself  away  in  this 
"  idiotically  quixotic  manner." 

Besides  which,  Colonel  Lecornu  was  a 
notorious  bully,  it  seems;  and  a  fool  into 
the  bargain  ;  and  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
the  service  they  detested. 

The  only  other  thing  worth  mentioning 
is  that  Barty  and  Father  Louis  became 
great  friends — almost  inseparable  during 
such  hours  as  the  Dominican  could  spare 
from  the  duties  of  his  professorate. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  all  that  was  good 
in  each  of  them  that  this  should  have 
been  so,  since  they  were  wide  apart  as  the 
poles  in  questions  of  immense  moment: 
questions  on  which  I  will  not  enlarge, 
strongly  as  I  feel  about  them  myself — for 
this  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  biography,  and 
therefore  no  fit  place  for  the  airing  of 
one's  own  opinion  on  matters  so  grave 
and  important. 

When  they  parted  they  constantly 
wrote  to  each  other — an  intimate  corre- 
spondence that  was  only  ended  by  the 
father's  death. 

Barty  also  made  one  or  two  other 
friends  in  Malines,  and  was  often  in  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels,  but  seldom  for  more 
than  a  few  hours,  as  he  did  not  like  to 
leave  his  aunt  alone. 

One  day  came,  in  April,  on  which  she 
had  to  leave  him. 

A  message  arrived  that  her  father,  the 
old  Marquis  (Barty's  grandfather),  was  at 
the  point  of  death.  He  was  ninety-six. 
He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  once 
more,  although  he  had  long  been  child- 
ish. 

So  Barty  saw  her  off,  with  her  maid,  by 
the  Baron  Osy.  She  promised  to  be  back 
as  soon  as  all  was  over.  Even  this  short 
parting  was  a  pain — they  had  grown  so 
indispensable  to  each  other. 

Tescheles  was  away  from  Antwerp, 
and  the  disconsolate  Barty  went  back  to 
Malines  and  dined  by  himself ;  and  little 
Frau  waited  on  him  with  extra  care. 

It  turned  out  that  her  mother  had 
cooked  for  him  a  special  dish  of  consola- 
tion— sausage-meat  stewed  inside  a  red 
cabbage  with  apples  and  cloves  till  it  all 
gets  mixed  up.    It  is  a  dish  not  to  be 
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beaten  when  you.  are  young"  and  Flemish 
and  hungry  and  happy  and  well  (even 
then  you  mustn't  take  more  than  one  help- 
ing*)- When  you  are  not  all  this  it  is 
good  to  wash  it  down  with  half  a  bottle 
of  the  best  Burgundy— and  this  Barty  did 
(from  Vougeot-Conti  and  Co.). 

Then  he  went  out  and  wandered  about 
in  the  dark  and  lost  himself  in  a  dreamy 
dsedalus  of  little  streets  and  bridges  and 
canals  and  ditches.  A  huge  comet 
(Encke's,  I  believe)  was  flaring  all  over 
the  sky. 

He  suddenly  came  across  the  lighted 
window  of  a  small  estaminet,  and  went  in. 

It  was  a  little  beer-shop  of  the  hum- 
blest kind — and  just  started.  At  a  little 
deal  table,  brand-new,  a  middle-aged 
burgher  of  prosperous  appearance  was 
sitting  next  to  the  barmaid,  who  had 
deserted  her  post  at  the  bar — and  to  whom 
he  seemed  somewhat  attentive;  for  their 
chairs  were  close  together,  and  their  arms 
round  each  other's  waists,  and  they  drank 
out  of  the  same  glass. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room,  and 
Barty  wras  about  to  make  himself  scarce, 
but  they  pressed  him  to  come  in;  so  he 
sat  at  another  little  new  deal  table  on  a 
little  new  straw-bottomed  chair,  and  she 
brought  him  a  glass  of  beer.  She  was  a 
very  handsome  girl,  with  a  tall  graceful 
figure  and  Spanish  eyes.  He  lit  a  cigar, 
and  she  went  back  to  her  beau  quite  sim- 
ply— and  they  all  three  fell  into  conver- 
sation about  an  operetta  by  Victor  Masse, 
which  had  been  performed  in  Malines 
the  previous  night,  called  Les  Noces  de 
Jeannette. 

The  barmaid  and  her  monsieur  were 
trying  to  remember  the  beautiful  air 
Jeannette  sings  as  she  mends  her  angry 
husband's  breeches : 

"  Cours,  raon  aiguille,  dans  la  laine ! 
'  Ne  te  casse  pas  dans  ma  main ; 

Avec  de  bons  haisers  demain 
Jean  nous  paira  de  notre  peine  !" 

So  Barty  sang  it  to  them ;  and  so  beau- 
tifully that  they  were  all  but  melted  to 
tears — especially  the  monsieur,  who  was 
evidently  very  sentimental  and  very 
much  in  love.  Besides,  there  was  that 
ineffable  charm  of  the  pure  French  in- 
tonation, so  caressing  to  the  Belgian  ear, 
so  dear  to  the  Belgian  soul,  so  unattain- 
able by  Flemish  lips.  It  was  one  of 
Barty's  most  successful  ditties — and  if  I 
were  a  middle-aged  burgher  of  Mechelen, 
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I  shouldn't  much  like  to  have  a  young 
French  Barty  singing  "Cours  mon  ai- 
guille" to  the  girl  of  my  heart. 

Then,  at  their  desire,  he  went  on  sing- 
ing things  till  it  was  time  to  leave,  and 
he  found  he  had  spent  quite  a  happy 
evening;  nothing  gave  him  greater  plea- 
sure than  singing  to  people  who  liked  it 
— and  he  went  singing  on  his  way  home, 
dreamily  staring  at  the  rare  gas-lamps 
and  the  huge  comet,  and  thinking  of  his 
old  grandfather  who  lay  dying  or  dead: 
"  Cours,  mon  aiguille,  it  is  good  to  live — 
it  is  good  to  die !" 

Suddenly  he  discovered  that  when  he 
looked  at  one  lamp,  another  lamp  close 
to  it  on  the  right  was  completely  eclipsed 
— and  he  soon  found  that  a  portion  of  his 
right  eye,  not  far  from  the  centre,  was 
totally  sightless. 

Tbe  shock  was  so  great  that  he  had  to 
lean  against  a  buttress  of  St.  Rombault 
for  support. 

When  he  got  home  he  tested  the  sight 
of  his  eye  with  a  two-franc  piece  on  the 
green  table-cloth,  and  found  there  was  no 
mistake — a  portion  of  his  remaining  eye 
was  stone-blind. 

He  spent  a  miserable  night,  and  went 
next  day  to  Louvain,  to  see  the  oculist. 

M.  Noiret  heard  his  story,  arranged  the 
dark  room  and  the  lamp,  dilated  the  right 
pupil  with  atropine,  and  made  a  minute 
examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Then  he  became  very  thoughtful,  and 
led  the  way  to  his  library  and  begged 
Barty  to  sit  down;  and  began  to  talk  to 
him  very  seriously  indeed,  like  a  father — 
patting  the  while  a  small  Italian  grey- 
hound that  lay  and  shivered  and  whined 
in  a  little  round  cot  by  the  fire. 

M.  Noiret  began  by  inquiring  into  his 
circumstances,  which  were  not  flourish- 
ing, as  we  know — and  Barty  made  no 
secret  of  them;  then  he  asked  him  if  he 
were  fond  of  music,  and  was  pleased  to 
hear  that  he  wras,  since  it  is  such  an  im- 
mense resource;  then  he  asked  him  if  he 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  again  was  pleased. 

"For" — said  he — "you  will  need  all 
your  courage  and  all  your  religion  to  hear 
and  bear  what  it  is  my  misfortune  to  have 
to  tell  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  more 
fortitude  than  another  young  patient  of 
mine  (also  an  artist)  to  whom  I  was 
obliged  to  make  a  similar  communica- 
tion. He  blew  out  his  brains  on  my 
door-step  I" 
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"I  promise  you  I  will  not  do  that.  I 
suppose  I  am  going  blind 

"Helas!  mon  jeune  ami!  I  grieve  to 
say  that  the  fatal  disease,  congestion  and 
detachment  of  the  retina,  which  has  so 
obstinately  and  irrevocably  destroyed 
your  left  eye,  has  begun  its  terrible  work 
on  the  right.  We  will  fight  for  every 
inch  of  the  way.  But  I  fear  I  must  not 
give  you  any  hope,  after  the  careful  ex- 
amination I  have  just  made.  It  is  my 
duty  to  be  frank  with  you." 

Then  he  said  much  about  the  will  of 
God,  and  where  true  comfort  was  to  be 
found,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross;  in  fact, 
he  said  all  he  ought  to  have  said  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  as  he  fondled  his  little 
greyhound  —  and  finally  took  Barty  to 
the  door,  which  he  opened  for  him,  most 
politely  bowing  with  his  black  velvet 
skull-cap;  and  pocketed  his  full  fee  (ten 
francs)  with  his  usual  grace  of  careless 
indifference,  and  gently  shut  the  door  on 
him.    There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Barty  stood  there  for  some  time,  quite 
dazed  ;  partly  because  his  pupil  was  so 
dilated  he  could  hardly  see — partly  (he 
thinks)  because  he  in  some  way  became 
unconscious ;  although  when  he  woke 
from  this  little  seeming  trance,  which 
may  have  lasted  for  more  than  a  minute, 
he  found  himself  still  standing  upright 
on  his  legs.  What  woke  him  was  the 
sudden  consciousness  of  the  north,  which 
he  hadn't  felt  for  many  years;  and  this 
gave  him  extraordinary  confidence  in 
himself,  and  such  a  wholesome  sense  of 
power  and  courage  that  he  quickly  re- 
covered his  wits;  and  when  the  glad  sur- 
prise of  this  had  worn  itself  away  he  was 
able  to  think  and  realize  the  terrible 
thing  that  had  happened.  He  was  al- 
most pleased  that  his  aunt  Caroline  was 
away.  He  felt  he  could  not  have  faced 
her  with  such  news  —  it  was  a  thing 
easier  to  write  and  prepare  her  for  than 
to  tell  by  word  of  mouth. 

He  walked  about  Lou  vain  for  several 
hours,  to  tire  himself.  Then  he  went  to 
Brussels  and  dined,  and  again  walked 
about  the  lamp-lit  streets  and  up  and 
down  the  station,  and  finally  went  back 
to  Malines  by  a  late  train — very  nervous 
— expecting  that  the  retina  of  his  right 
eye  would  suddenly  go  pop — yet  hugging 
himself  all  the  while  in  his  renewed  old 
comfortable  feeling  of  companionship 
with  the  north  pole,  that  made  him  feel 
like  a  boy  again;  that  inexplicable  sen- 


sation so  intimately  associated  with  all 
the  best  reminiscences  of  his  innocent 
and  happy  childhood. 

He  had  been  talking  to  himself  like  a 
father  all  day,  though  not  in  the  same 
strain  as  M.  Noiret;  and  had  almost  ar- 
rived at  framing  the  programme  of  a 
possible  existence — singing  at  cafes  with 
his  guitar  —  singing  anywhere:  he  felt 
sure  of  a  living  for  himself,  and  for  the 
little  boy  who  would  have  to  lead  him 
about — if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst. 

If  but  the  feeling  of  self-orientation 
which  was  so  necessary  to  him  could 
only  be  depended  upon,  he  felt  that  in 
time  he  would  have  pluck  enough  to  bear 
anything.  Indeed,  total  eclipse  was  less 
appalling,  in  its  finality,  than  that  miser- 
able sword  of  Damocles  which  had  been 
hanging  over  him  for  months — robbing 
him  of  his  manhood — poisoning  all  the 
springs  of  life. 

Why  not  make  life-long  endurance  of 
evil  a  study,  a  hobby,  and  a  pride;  and 
be  patient  as  bronze  or  marble,  and  ever 
wear  an  invincible  smile  at  grief,  even 
when  in  darkness  and  alone?  Why  not, 
indeed ! 

And  he  set  himself  then  and  there  to 
smile  invincibly,  meaning  to  keep  on 
smiling  for  fifty  years  at  least — the  blind 
live  long. 

So  he  chatted  to  himself,  saying  sur- 
sum  cor !  sursum  cor  da !  all  the  way 
home  ;  and  walking  down  the  Grand 
Brul,  he  had  a  little  adventure  which  ab- 
solutely gave  him  a  hearty  guffaw  and 
sent  him  almost  laughing  to  bed. 

There  was  a  noisy  squabble  between 
some  soldiers  and  civilians  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way,  and  a  group  of  men 
in  blouses  were  looking  on.  Barty  stood 
leaning  against  a  lamp-post,  and  looked 
on  too. 

Suddenly  a  small  soldier  rushed  at  the 
blouses,  brandishing  his  short  straight 
sword  (or  coupe-choux,  as  it  is  called  in 
civilian  slang),  and  saying: 

"  Qa  ne  vous  regarde  pas,  savez-vous! 
allez-vous  en  bien  vite,  ou  je  vous.  .  .  ." 

The  blouses  fled  like  sheep. 

Then  as  he  caught  sight  of  Barty  he 
rushed  at  him. 

'"Qa  ne  vous  regarde  pas,  savez- 
vous!  .  .  .  ." 

(It  doesn't  concern  you.) 

"Non — e'est  moi  qui  regarde,  savez- 
vous  I"  said  Barty. 

"Qu'est-ce  que  vous  regardez  ?" 
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"  Je  regarde  Ja  lune  et  les  etoiles.  Je 
regarde  la  comete!" 

"Voulez-vous  bien  vous  en  aller  bien 
vite!" 

"  Une  autre  fois!"  says  Barty. 
"  Allez-vous-en,  je  vous  dis!" 
"  Apres-demain !" 

"  Vous  .  .  .  ne  .  .  .  voulez .  .  .  pas .  .  .  vous 
.  .  .  en .  .  .  aller  ?"  says  the  soldier,  on  tip- 
toe, his  chest  against  Barty's  stomach, 
his  nose  almost  up  to  Barty's  chin,  glar- 
ing" up  like  a  fiend,  and  poising  his  coupe- 
choux  for  a  death-stroke. 

"  Non,  sacre  petit  pousse-cailloux  du 
diable!"  roars  Barty. 

"  Et  bien,  restez  ou  vous  etes!"  and  the 
little  man  plunged  back  into  the  fray  on 
the  opposite  side — and  no  blood  was  shed 
after  all. 

Barty  dreamt  of  this  adventure,  and 
woke  up  laughing  at  it  in  the  small 
hours  of  that  night.  Then,  suddenly,  in 
the  dark,  he  remembered  the  horror  of 
what  had  happened.  It  overwhelmed 
him.  He  realized,  as  in  a  sudden  illu- 
minating flash,  what  life  meant  for  him 
henceforward — life  that  might  last  for 
so  many  years. 

Vitality  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  at  that 
time  of  night;  though  the  brain  is  quick 
to  perceive,  and  so  clear  that  its  logic 
seems  inexorable. 

It  was  hell.  It  was  not  to  be  borne  a 
moment  longer.  It  must  be  put  an  end 
to  at  once.  He  tried  to  feel  the  north, 
but  could  not.  He  would  kill  himself 
then  and  there,  while  his  aunt  was 
away;  so  that  the  horror  of  the  sight  of 
him,  after,  should  at  least  be  spared  her. 

He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  struck  a 
light.  Thank  Heaven,  he  wasn't  blind 
yet,  though  he  saw  all  the  bogies,  as  he 
called  them,  that  had  made  his  life  a 
burden  to  him  for  the  last  two  years — 
the  retina  floating  loose  about  his  left 
eye,  tumbling  and  deforming  every 
lighted  thing  it  reflected  —  and  also  the 
new  dark  spot  in  his  right. 

He  partially  dressed,  and  stole  up  stairs 
to  old  Torfs's  photographic  studio.  He 
knew  where  he  could  find  a  bottle  full  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  used  for  removing 
finger-stains  left  by  silver  nitrate;  there 
was  enough  of  it  to  poison  a  whole  regi- 
ment. That  was  better  than  taking  a 
header  off  the  roof.  He  seized  a  hand- 
ful of  the  stuff,  and  came  down  and  put 
it  into  a  tumbler  by  his  bedside  and 
poured  some  water  over  it. 


Then  he  got  his  writing-case  and  a  pen 
and  ink,  and  jumped  into  bed;  and  there 
he  wrote  four  letters :  one  to  Lady  Caro- 
line, one  to  Father  Louis,  one  to  Lord 
Archibald,  and  one  to  me  in  Blaze. 

The  cyanide  was  slow  in  melting.  He 
crushed  it  angrily  in  the  glass  with  his 
penholder  —  and  the  scent  of  bitter-al- 
monds filled  the  room.  Just  then  the 
sense  of  the  north  came  back  to  him  in 
full;  but  it  only  strengthened  his  re- 
solve and  made  him  all  the  calmer. 

He  lay  staring  at  the  tumbler,  watch- 
ing little  bubbles,  revelling  in  what  re- 
mained of  his  exquisite  faculty  of  minute 
sight — with  a  feeling  of  great  peace ;  and 
thought  prayerfully;  lost  himself  in  a 
kind  of  formless  prayer  without  words — 
lost  himself  completely.  It  was  as  if  the 
wished-for  dissolution  were  cominsr  of  its 
own  accord:  nirvana — an  ecstasy  of  con- 
scious annihilation — the  blessed  end,  the 
end  of  all !  as  though  he  were  passing 

"  .  .  .  .  du  sommeil  an  songe — 
Du  songe  a  la  mort." 

It  was  not  so.  .  .  . 

He  was  aroused  by  a  knock  at  the  door, 
which  was  locked.    It  was  broad  daylight. 

"II  est  dix  heures,  savez-vous  ?"  said 
little  Frau  outside — "voulez-vous  votre 
cafe  dans  votre  chambre  ?" 

"Oh  Christ!1'  said  Barty — and  jumped 
out  of  bed.  "It's  all  got  to  be  done 
now !" 

But  something  very  strange  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  tumbler  was  still  there,  but  the  cy- 
anide had  disappeared;  so  had  the  four 
letters  he  had  written.  His  pen  and  ink 
were  on  the  table,  and  on  his  open  writ- 
ing case  lay  a  letter  in  Blaze — in  his  own 
handwriting.  The  north  was  strong  in 
him.  He  called  out  to  Finche  Torfs  to 
leave  his  coffee  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  read  his  Blaze  letter — and  this  is  what 
he  read : 

"My  Dear  Barty,— Don't  be  in  the 
least  alarmed  on  reading  this  hasty 
scrawl,  after  waking  from  the  sleep  you 
meant  to  sleep  forever.  There  is  no  sleep 
without  a  live  body  to  sleep  in — no  such 
thing  as  everlasting  sleep.  Self-destruc- 
tion seems  a  very  simple  thing  —  more 
often  a  duty  than  not;  but  it's  not  to  be 
done!  It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  be, 
when  once  you  have  been. 
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u  If  I  were  to  let  you  destroy  your 
body,  as  you  were  so  bent  on  doing-,  the 
strongest  interest  I  have  on  earth  would 
cease  to  exist. 

"I  love  you,  Barty,  with  a  love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  woman;  and  have  done  so 
from  the  day  you  were  born.  I  loved 
your  father  and  mother  before  you — and 
theirs:  c,a  date  de  loin,  mon  pauvre  ami! 
and  especially  I  love  your  splendid  body 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it — brain,  stom- 
ach, heart,  and  the  rest;  even  your  poor 
remaining  eye,  which  is  worth  all  the 
eyes  of  Argus ! 

"  So  I  have  used  your  own  pen  and  ink 
and  paper,  your  own  right  hand  and 
brain,  your  own  cipher,  and  the  words 
that  are  yours,  to  write  you  this — in  Eng- 
lish.    I  like  English  better  than  French. 

"Listen.  Monsieur  Noiret  is  a  fool; 
and  you  are  a  poor  self- deluded  hypo- 
chondriac. 

"  I  am  convinced  your  right  eye  is  safe 
for  many  years  to  come — probably  for  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

"You  have  quite  deceived  yourself  in 
fancying  that  the  symptom  you  perceived 
in  your  right  eye  threatens  the  disease 
which  has  destroyed  your  left — for  the 
sight  of  that,  alas!  is  irretrievably  gone; 
so  don't  trouble  about  it  any  more.  It 
will  always  be  charming  to  look  at,  but 
it  will  never  see  again.  Some  day  I  will 
tell  you  how  you  came  to  lose  the  use  of 
it.     I  think  I  know. 

"  M.  Noiret  is  new  to  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. The  old  humbug  never  saw  your 
right  retina  at  all  —  nor  your  left  one 
either,  for  that  matter.  He  only  pre- 
tended, and  judged  entirely  by  what  you 
told  him;  and  you  didn't  tell  him  very 
clearly.  He's  a  Belgian,  you  know,  and 
a  priest,  and  doesn't  think  very  quick. 

"/saw  your  retina,  although  but  with 
his  eye.  There  is  no  sign  of  congestion 
or  coming  detachment  whatever.  That 
blind  portion  you  discovered  is  in  every 
eye.  It  is  called  the  ' punctum  coBCuin.1 
It  is  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
retina  and  spreads  out.  It  is  only  with 
one  eye  shut  that  an  ordinary  person  can 
find  it,  for  each  eye  supplements  this 
defect  of  the  other.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing try  the  experiment  on  little  Finche 
Torfs;  on  any  one  you  meet.  You  will 
find  it  in  everybody. 

"  So  don't  trouble  about  either  eye  any 
more.  I'm  not  infallible,  of  course;  it's 
only  your  brain  I'm  using  now.  But 


your  brain  is  infinitely  better  than  that 
of  poor  M.  Noiret,  who  doesn't  know  what 
his  eye  really  perceives,  and  takes  it  for 
something  else!  Your  brain  is  the  best 
brain  I  know,  although  you  are  not 
aware  of  this,  and  have  never  even  used 
it,  except  for  trash  and  nonsense.  But 
you  shall — some  day.  Til  take  care  of 
that,  and  the  world  shall  wonder. 

"Trust  me.  Live  on,  and  I  will  never 
desert  you  again,  unless  you  again  force 
me  to  by  your  conduct.  I  have  come 
back  to  you  in  the  hour  of  your  need. 

"  I  have  managed  to  make  you,  in 
your  sleep,  throw  away  your  poison 
where  it  will  injure  nobody  but  the  rats, 
and  no  one  will  be  a  bit  the  wiser.  I 
have  made  you  burn  your  touching  let- 
ters of  farewell — you  will  find  the  ashes 
inside  the  stove.    Yours  is  a  good  heart! 

"Now  take  a  cold  bath  and  have  a 
good  breakfast,  and  go  to  Antwerp  or 
Brussels  and  see  people  and  amuse  your- 
self-. 

"Never  see  M.  Noiret  again.  But 
when  your  aunt  comes  back  you  must 
both  clear  out  of  this  depressing  priestly 
hole;  it  doesn't  suit  either  of  you,  body 
or  mind.  Go  to  Diisseldorf,  in  Prussia. 
Close  by,  at  a  village  called  Riffrath, 
lives  an  old  doctor,  Dr.  Hasenclever,  who 
understands  a  deal  about  the  human 
heart,  and  something  about  the  human 
body;  and  even  a  little  about  the  human 
eye — for  he  is  a  famous  oculist.  He  can't 
cure,  but  he'll  give  you  things  that  at 
least  will  do  you  no  harm.  He  won't 
rid  you  of  the  eye  that  remains!  You 
will  meet  some  pleasant  English  people, 
whom  I  particularly  wish  you  to  meet, 
and  make  friends,  and  have  a  holiday 
from  trouble,  and  begin  the  world  anew. 

"As  to  who  I  am,  you  shall  know  in 
time.  My  power  to  help  you  is  very  lim- 
ited, but  my  devotion  to  you  (for  very 
good  reasons)  has  no  limits  at  all. 

"  Take  it  that  my  name  is  Martia. 
When  you  have  finished  reading  this 
letter,  look  at  yourself  in  your  looking- 
glass  and  say  (loud  enough  for  your  own 
ears  to  hear  you), 

"  '  I  trust  you,  Martia!' 

"Then  I  will  leave  you  for  a  while, 
and  come  back  at  night,  as  in  the  old 
days.  Whenever  the  north  is  in  you, 
there  am  I;  seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  feeling  with  your  five  splendid 
wits  by  day — sleeping  your  lovely  sleep 
at  night;  but  only  able  to  think  with 
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your  brain,  it  seems,  and  then  only  when 
you  are  fast  asleep.  I  only  found  it  out 
just  now,  and  saved  your  earthly  life, 
mon  beau  somnambule !  It  was  a  great 
surprise  to  me ! 

"  Don't  mention  this  to  any  living-  soul 
till  I  give  you  leave.  You  will  only  hear 
from  me  on  great  occasions. 

Martia. 

"  P.  S.  —  Always  leave  something  to 
write  with  by  your  bedside  at  night,  in 
case  the  great  occasion  should  arise.  On 
ne  sait  pas  ce  qui  peut  arriver  !•" 

Bewildered,  beside  himself,  Barty  ran 
to  his  looking-glass,  and  stared  himself 
out  of  countenance,  and  almost  shouted, 

"I  trust  you,  Martia!" 

And  ceased  suddenly  to  feel  the  north. 

Then  he  dressed  and  went  to  breakfast. 
Little  Frau  thought  he  had  gone  mad, 
for  he  put  a  five-franc  piece  upon  the 
carpet,  and  made  her  stand  a  few  feet  off 
from  it  and  cover  her  left  eye  with  her 
hand. 

"Now  follow  the  point  of  my  stick 
with  your  right  eye,"  says  he,  "and  tell 
me  if  the  five-franc  piece  disappears." 

And  lie  slowly  drew  with  the  point  of 
his  stick  an  imaginary  line  from  the  five- 
franc  piece  to  the  left  of  her,  at  right 
angles  to  where  she  stood.  When  the 
point  of  the  stick  was  about  two  feet  from 
the  coin,  she  said, 

"  Tiens,  tiens,  I  no  longer  see  the  piece." 

When  the  point  of  the  stick  had  got  a 
foot  farther  on,  she  said,  "Now  I  can  see 
the  piece  again  quite  plain." 

Then  he  tried  the  same  experiment  on 
her  left  eye,  rightwards,  with  the  same 
result.  Then  he  experimented  with  equal 
success  on  her  father  and  mother,  and 
found  that  every  eye  at  No.  36  rue  des 
Ursulines  Blanches  had  exactly  the  same 
blind  spot  as  his  own. 

Then  off  he  went  to  Antwerp  to  see  his 
friends,  with  a  light  heart — the  first  light 
heart  he  had  known  for  many  months; 
but  when  he  got  there  he  was  so  pre- 
occupied with  what  had  happened  that 
he  did  not  care  to  see  anybody. 

He  walked  a,bout  the  ramparts  and 
along  the  Scheldt,  and  read  and  re-read 
that  extraordinary  letter. 

Who  and  what  could  Martia  be  ? 

The  reminiscence  of  some  antenatal 
incarnation  of  his  own  soul  ?  the  soul 
of  some  ancestor  or  ancestress  —  of  his 
mother,  perhaps?  or,  perhaps,  some  occult 


portion  of  himself — of  his  own  brain  in 
unconscious  cerebration  during  sleep? 

As  a  child  and  a  small  boy,  and  even 
as  a  very  young  man,  he  had  often  dreamt 
at  night  of  a  strange  dim  land  by  the  sea, 
a  land  unlike  any  land  he  had  ever  beheld 
with  the  waking  eye,  where  beautiful 
aquatic  people,  mermen  and  mermaids 
and  charming  little  mer- children  (of 
which  he  was  one)  lived  an  amphibious 
life  by  day,  diving  and  sporting  in  the 
waves. 

Splendid  caverns,  decorated  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  hung  with  soft  moss,  and 
shining  with  a  strange  light;  heavenly 
music,  sweet  affectionate  caresses  —  and 
then  total  darkness;  and  yet  one  knew 
who  and  what  and  where  everything  and 
everybody  was  by  some  keener  sense  than 
that  of  sight. 

It  all  seemed  strange  and  delightful, 
but  so  vague  and  shadowy  it  was  impos- 
sible to  remember  anything  clearly ;  but 
ever  pervading  all  things  was  that  feel- 
ing of  the  north  which  had  always  been 
such  a  comfort  to  him. 

Was  this  extraordinary  letter  the  result 
of  some  such  forgotten  dream  he  may 
have  had  during  the  previous  night,  and 
which  may  have  prompted  him  to  write 
it  in  his  sleep?  some  internal  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  his  own  eye  which  was 
denied  to  him  when  awake? 

Anyhow,  it  was  evidently  true  about 
that  blind  spot  in  the  retina  (the  pimctum 
ccecum),  and  that  he  had  been  frighten- 
ing himself  out  of  his  wits  for  nothing, 
and  that  his  right  eye  was  really  sound; 
and,  all  through  this  wondrous  yet  simple 
revelation,  it  was  time  this  old  hysterical 
mock-disease  should  die. 

Once  more  life  was  full  of  hopes  and 
possibilities,  and  with  such  inarticulate 
and  mysterious  promptings  as  he  often 
felt  within  his  soul,  and  such  a  hidden 
gift  to  guide  them,  what  might  he  not 
one  day  develop  into? 

Then  he  went  and  found  Tescheles,  and 
they  dined  together  with  a  famous  pia- 
nist, Louis  Brassin,  and  afterwards  there 
was  music,  and  Barty  felt  the  north,  and 
his  bliss  was  transcendent  as  he  went 
back  to  Malines  by  the  last  train — talking 
to  Martia  (as  he  expressed  it  to  himself) 
in  a  confidential  whisper  wrhich  he  made 
audible  to  his  own  ear  (that  she,  if  it  was 
a  she,  might  hear  too) ;  almost  praying, 
in  a  fervor  of  hope  and  gratitude;  and 
begging  for  further  guidance  ;  and  ho 
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went  warmly  to  sleep,  hugging  close 
within  himself,  somewhere  about  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm,  an  ineffable 
imaginary  something  which  he  felt  to  be 
more  precious  than  any  possession  thai 
had  ever  yet  been  his  —  more  precious 
even  than  the  apple  of  his  remaining  eye; 
and  when  he  awoke  next  morning  he 
felt  he  had  been  most  blissfully  dreaming 
all  night  long,  but  could  not  remember 
anything  of  his  dreams,  and  on  a  piece 
of  paper  he  had  left  by  his  bedside  was 
written,  in  pencil,  in  his  own  Blaze: 

"  You  must  depend  upon  yourself,  Bar- 
ty,  not  on  me.  Follow  your  own  in- 
stincts when  you  feel  you  can  do  so  with- 
out self-reproach,  and  all  will  be  well 
with  you. — M." 

His  instincts  led  him  to  spend  the  day 
in  Brussels,  and  he  followed  them  ;  he 
still  wanted  to  walk  about  and  muse  and 
ponder,  and  Brussels  is  a  very  nice,  gay, 
and  civilized  city  for  such  a  purpose — a 
little  Paris,  with  charming  streets  and 
shops  and  a  charming  arcade,  and  very 
good  places  to  eat  and  drink  in,  and  hear 
pretty  music. 

He  did  all  this,  and  spent  a  happy  day. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  to  keenly  appreciate  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  priceless  gift  of  sight 
in  one  eye  was  to  lose  that  of  the  other  ; 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind,  the  one- 
eyed  is  king;  and  he  fully  revelled  in  the 
royalty  that  was  now  his,  he  hoped,  for 
evermore;  but  wished  for  himself  as  lim- 
ited a  kingdom  and  as  few  subjects  as 
possible. 

Then  back  to  Malines  by  the  last  train 
— and  the  sensation  of  the  north,  and  a 
good  night;  but  no  message  in  the  morn- 
ing— no  message  from  Martia  for  many 
mornings  to  come. 

He  received,  however,  a  long  letter 
from  Lady  Caroline. 

The  old  Marquis  had  died  without  pain, 
and  with  nearly  all  his  family  round  him  ; 
but  perfectly  childish,  as  lie  had  been  for 
two  or  three  years.  He  was  to  be  buried 
on  the  following  Monday. 

Barty  wrote  a  long  letter  in  reply,  tell- 
ing his  aunt  how  much  better  he  had 
suddenly  become  in  health  and  spirits  ; 
how  he  had  thought  of  things,  and  quite 
reconciled  himself  at  last  to  the  loss  of 
his  left  eye,  and  meant  to  keep  the  other 
and  make  the  best  of  it  he  could  ;  how  he 
had  heard  of  a,  certain  Doctor  Hasen- 
clever,  a  famous  oculist  near  Diisseldorf, 


and  would  like  to  consult  him  ;  how 
Diisseldorf  was  such  a  healthy  town, 
charming  and  gay,  full  of  painters  and 
soldiers,  the  best  and  nicest  people  in  the 
world — and  also  very  cheap.  Mightn't 
they  try  it? 

He  was  very  anxious  indeed  to  go  back 
to  his  painting,  and  Diisseldorf  was  as 
good  a  school  as  any,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  He 
wrote  pages — of  the  kind  he  knew  she 
would  like,  for  it  was  of  the  kind  he 
liked  writing  to  her  ;  they  understood 
each  other  thoroughly,  he  and  Lady 
Caroline,  and  well  he  knew  that  she 
could  only  be  quite  happy  in  doing  what- 
ever he  had  most  at  heart. 

How  he  longed  to  tell  her  everything! 
but  that  must  not  be.  I  can  imagine  all 
the  deep  discomfort  to  poor  Barty  of  hav- 
ing to  be  discreet  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  of  having  to  keep  a  secret — and  from 
his  beloved  Aunt  Caroline  of  all  people 
in  the  world ! 

That  was  a  happy  week  he  spent — 
mostly  in  Antwerp  among  the  painters. 
He  got  no  more  letters  from  Martia,  not 
for  many  days  to  come;  but  he  felt  the 
north  every  night  as  he  sank  into  health  y 
sleep,  and  w^oke  in  the  morning  full  of 
hope  and  confidence  in  himself — at  last 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

One  day  in  Brussels  he  met  M.  Noiret, 
who  naturally  put  on  a  very  grave  face; 
they  shook  hands,  and  Barty  inquired  af- 
fectionately after  the  little  Italian  grey- 
hound, and  asked  what  was  the  French 
for  11  pimctam  coecuni.^ 

Said  Noiret:  "Qa  s'appelle  le  point 
cache — e'est  une  portion  de  la  retine  avec 
laquelle  on  ne  peut  pas  voir.  ..." 

Barty  laughed,  and  shook  hands  again, 
and  left  the  Professor  staring. 

Then  he  was  a  great  deal  with  Father 
Louis.  They  went  to  Ghent  together, 
and  other  places  of  interest,  and  to  con- 
certs in  Brussels. 

The  good  Dominican  was  very  sorrow- 
ful at  the  prospect  of  soon  losing  his 
friend.  Poor  Barty !  The  trial  it  was  to 
him  not  to  reveal  his  secret  to  this  singu- 
larly kind  and  sympathetic  comrade;  not 
even  under  the  seal  of  confession!  So 
he  did  not  confess  at  all  ;  although  he 
would  have  confessed  anything  to  Father 
Louis,  even  if  Father  Louis  had  not  been 
a  priest.  There  are  the  high  Catholics, 
who  understand  the  souls  of  others,  and 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  conscience,  and 
do  not  proselytize  in  a  hurry;  and  the  low 
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Catholics,  the  converts  of  the  day  before 
yesterday,  who  will  not  let  a  body  be ! 

Father  Louis  was  a  very  high  Catho- 
lic indeed. 

The  Lady  Caroline  Grey,  12a  Seamore 
Place,  London,  to  M.  Josselin,  36  rue  des 
Ursulines  Blanches,  Malines: 

"My  Dear  Little  Barty, — Your  nice 
long  letter  made  me  very  happy— happy 
beyond  description;  it  makes  me  almost 
jealous  to  think  that  you  should  have 
suddenly  got  so  much  better  in  your 
health  and  spirits  while  I  was  away:  you 
won't  want  me  any  more!  That  doesn't 
prevent  my  longing  to  get  back  to  you. 
You  must  put  up  with  your  poor  old 
aunty  for  a  little  while  yet. 

"And  now  for  my  news — I  couldn't 
write  before.  Poor  papa  was  buried  on 
Monday,  and  we  all  came  back  here  next 
day.  He  has  left  you  £200:  c'est  tou jours 
ga!  Everything  seems  in  a  great  mess. 
Your  uncle  Runswick*  is  going  to  be 
very  poor  indeed;  he  is  going  to  let 
Castle  Rohan,  and  live  here  all  the  year 
round.  Poor  fellow,  he  looks  as  old  as 
his  father  did  ten  years  ago,  and  he's 
only  sixty -three!  If  Algy  could  only 
make  a  good  marriage!  At  forty  that's 
easier  said  than  done. 

"Archibald  and  his  wife  are  at  a 
place  called  Monte  Carlo,  where  there  are 
gaming-tables:  she  gambles  fearfully,  it 
seems:  and  they  lead  a  cat  and  dog  life. 
She  is  plus  que  coquette,  and  extrava- 
gant to  a  degree;  and  he  is  quite  shrunk 
and  prematurely  old,  and  almost  shabby, 
and  drinks  more  brandy  than  he  ought. 

"Daphne  is  charming,  and  is  to  come 
out  next  spring;  she  will  have  £3000  a 
year,  lucky  child;  all  out  of  chocolate. 
What  nonsense  we've  all  talked  about 
trade!  we  shall  all  have  to  take  to  it  in 
time.  The  Lonlay-Savignac  people  were 
wise  in  their  generation. 

"And  what  do  you  think?  Young 
Digby-Dobbs  wants  to  marry  her,  out  of 
the  school-room !  He'll  be  Lord  Frognal, 
you  know;  and  very  soon,  for  his  father 
is  drinking  himself  to  death. 

"He's  in  your  old  regiment,  and  a 
great  favorite;  not  yet  twenty — he  only 
left  Eton  last  Christmas  twelvemonth. 
She  says  she  won't  have  him  at  any 
price,  because  he  stammers. 

"She  declares  you  haven't  written  to 
*  The  new  Marquis  of  Whitby. 


her  for  three  months,  and  that  you  owe 
her  an  illustrated  letter  in  French,  with 
priests  and  nuns,  and  dogs  harnessed  to  a 
cart. 

"And  now  for  news  that  will  delight 
you:  She  is  to  come  abroad  with  me  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  wishes  to  go  with 
you  and  me  to  Dusseldorf  first !  Isn't  that 
a  happy  coincidence  ?  We  would  all  spend 
the  summer  there,  and  then  Italy  for  the 
winter;  you  too,  if  you  can  (so  you  must 
be  economical  with  that  £200). 

"I  have  already  heard  wonders  about 
Dr.  Hasenclever,  even  before  your  letter 
came;  he  cured  General  Baines,  who  was 
given  up  by  everybody  here,  Lady  Palm- 
erston  told  me:  she  was  here  yesterday, 
by-the-bye,  and  the  Duchess  of  Bermond- 
sey,  and  both  inquired  most  kindly  after 
you. 

"The  Duchess  looked  as  handsome  as 
ever,  and  as  proud  as  a  peacock ;  for  last 
year  she  presented  her  niece,  Julia  Royce, 
'the  divine  Julia,'  the  greatest  beauty 
ever  seen,  I  am  told,  with  many  thou- 
sands a  year,  if  you  please — Lady  Jane 
Royce's  daughter,  an  only  child,  and  her 
father's  dead.  She's  six  feet  high,  so  you 
w^ould  go  mad  about  her.  She's  already 
refused  sixty  offers,  good  ones;  among 
them  little  Lord  Orrisroot,  the  hunch- 
back, who'll  have  £1000  a  day  (including 
Sundays)  when  he  comes  into  the  title — 
and  that  can't  be  very  far  off,  for  the 
wicked  old  Duke  of  Deptford  has  got 
creeping  paralysis,  like  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him,  and  is  now  quite 
mad,  and  thinks  himself  a  postman,  and 
rattats  all  day  long  on  the  furniture. 
Lady  Jane  is  furious  with  her  for  not 
accepting;  and  when  Julia  told  her,  she 
slapped  her  face  before  the  maid ! 

"There's  another  gigantic  beauty  that 
people  have  gone  mad  about — a  Polish 
pianist,  who's  just  married  young  Har- 
court,  who's  a  grandson  of  that  old  scamp 
the  Duke  of  Towers. 

"Talking  of  beauties,  whom  do  you 
think  I  met  yesterday  in  the  Park?  Whom 
but  your  stalwart  friend  Mr.  Maurice  {he 
wasn't  the  beauty),  with  his  sister,  your 
old  Paris  playfellow,  and  the  lovely  Miss 
Gibson.  He  introduced  them  both,  and 
I  was  delighted  with  them,  and  we  walk- 
ed together  by  the  Serpentine;  and  after 
five  minutes  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Miss  Gibson  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  dark  beauty  to  be,  and  as 
nice  as  she  looks.    She  isn't  dark  really, 
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only  her  eyes  and  hair;  her  complexion 
is  like  cream:  she's  a  freak  of  nature. 
Lucky  young  Maurice  if  she  is  to  be  his 
fate — and  both  well  off,  I  suppose. 

"Upon  my  word,  if  you  were  King 
Cophetua  and  she  the  beggar -maid,  I 
would  give  you  both  my  blessing.  But 
how  is  it  you  never  fell  in  love  with  the 
fair  Ida?  You  never  told  me  how  hand- 
some she  is.  She  too  complained  of  you 
as  a  correspondent,  and  declares  that  she 
gets  one  letter  in  return  for  three  she 
writes  you. 

"I  have  bought  you  some  pretty  new 
songs,  among  others  one  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  which  is  lovely;  about  three 
fishermen  and  their  wives  :  it  reminds 
one  of  our  dear  Whitby!  I  can  play  the 
accompaniment  in  perfection,  and  all  by 
heart ! 

"Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to 
Father  Louis  and  the  dear  Abbe  Lefebvre, 
and  say  kind  things  from  me  to  the 
Torfses.  Martha  sends  her  love  to  little 
Frau,  and  so  do  I. 

"  We  hope  to  be  in  Antwerp  in  a  fort- 
night, and  shall  put  up  at  the  Grand 
Laboureur.  I  shall  go  to  Malines,  of 
course,  to  say  good-by  to  people. 

"Tell  the  Torfses  to  get  my  things 
ready  for  moving.  There  will  be  five  of 
us:  I  and  Martha,  and  Daphne  and  two 
servants  of  her  own ;  for  Daphne's  got  to 
take  old  Mrs.  Richards,  who  won't  be 
parted  from  her. 

"Good-by  for  the  present.  My  dear 
boy,  I  thank  God  on  my  knees  night  and 
morning  for  having  given  you  back  to 
me  in  my  old  age. 

Your  ever  affectionate  aunt, 

Caroline. 

"P.  S. — You  remember  pretty  little 
Kitty  Hardwicke  you  used  to  flirt  with, 
who  married  young  St.  Clair,  who's  now 
Lord  Kidderminster?  She's  just  had  three 
at  a  birth;  she  had  twins  only  last  year; 
the  Queen's  delighted.  Pray  be  careful 
about  never  getting  wet  feet — " 

One  stormy  evening  in  May,  Mrs.  Gib- 
son drove  Ida  and  Leah  and  me  and  Mr. 
Babbage,  a  middle-aged  but  very  dapper 
War  Office  clerk  (who  was  a  friend  of 
the  Gibson  family)  to  Chelsea,  that  we 
might  explore  Cheyne  Walk  and  its 
classic  neighborhood.  I  rode  on  the  box- 
by  the  coachman. 

We  alighted  by  the  steamboat  pier  and 
explored,  I  walking  with  Leah. 


We  came  to  a  very  narrow  street,  quite 
straight,  the  narrowest  street  that  could 
call  itself  a  street  at  all,  and  rather  long; 
we  were  the  only  people  in  it.  It  has 
since  disappeared,  with  all  that  particular 
part  of  Chelsea. 

Suddenly  we  saw  a  runaway  horse 
without  a  rider  coming  along  it  at  full 
gallop,  straight  at  us,  with  a  most  de- 
moralizing sharp  clatter  of  its  iron  hoofs 
on  the  stone  pavement. 

"Your  backs  to  the  wall!"  cried  Mr. 
Babbage,  and  we  flattened  ourselves  to 
let  the  maddened  brute  go  by,  bridle  and 
stirrups  flying — poor  Mrs.  Gibson  almost 
faint  with  terror. 

Leah,  instead  of  flattening  herself 
against  the  wall,  put  her  arms  round  her 
mother,  making  of  her  own  body  a  shield 
for  her,  and  looked  round  at  the  horse  as 
it  came  tearing  up  the  street,  striking 
sparks  from  the  flag-stones. 

Nobody  was  hurt,  for  a  wonder  ;  but 
Mrs.  Gibson  was  quite  overcome.  Mr. 
Babbage  was  very  angry  with  Leah, 
whose  back  the  horse  actually  grazed,  as 
he  all  but  caught  his  hoofs  in  her  crino- 
line, and  hit  her  with  a  stirrup  on  the 
shoulder. 

I  could  only  think  of  Leah's  face  as 
she  looked  round  at  the  approaching 
horse,  with  her  protecting  arms  round 
her  mother.  It  was  such  a  sudden  reve- 
lation to  me  of  what  she  really  was,  and 
its  expression  was  so  hauntingly  impres- 
sive that  I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
Its  mild  calm  courage,  its  utter  careless- 
ness of  self,  its  immense  tenderness — all 
blazed  out  in  such  beautiful  lines,  in  such 
beautiful  white  and  black,  that  I  lost  all 
self-control;  and  when  we  walked  back 
to  the  pier,  following  the  rest  of  the 
party,  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife. 

She  turned  very  pale  again,  and  the 
flesh  of  her  chin  quivered  as  she  told  me 
that  was  quite  impossible— and  could 
never  be. 

I  asked  her  if  there  was  anybody  else, 
and  she  said  there  was  nobody,  but  that 
she  did  not  wish  ever  to  many;  that,  be- 
yond her  parents  and  Ida,  she  loved  and 
respected  me  more  tha  n  any  bod  y  else  in 
the  whole  world,  but  that  she  could  never 
marry  me.  She  was  much  agitated,  and 
said  the  sweetest,  kindest  things,  but  put 
all  hope  out  of  the  question  at  once. 

It  was  the  greatest  blow  I  have  ever 
had  in  my  life. 

Three  days  after,  I  went  to  America; 
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and  before  I  came  back  I  had  started  in 
New  York  the  American  branch  of  the 
house  of  Vougeot-Conti,  and  laid  the  real 
foundation  of  the  largest  fortune  that 
has  ever  yet  been  made  by  selling  wine, 
and  of  the  long  political  career  about 
which  I  will  say  nothing  in  these  pages. 

On  my  voyage  out  I  wrote  a  long  Blaze 
letter  to  Barty,  and  poured  out  all  my 
grief,  and  my  resignation  to  the  decree 
which  I  felt  to  be  irrevocable.  I  remind- 
ed him  of  that  playful  toss-up  in  South- 
ampton Row,  and  told  him  that,  having 
surrendered  all  claims  myself,  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  me  was  that 
she  should  some  day  marry  him  (which  I 
certainly  did  not  think  at  all  likely). 
.  So  henceforward,  reader,  you  will  not 
be  troubled  by  your  obedient  servant  with 
the  loves  of  a  prosperous  merchant  of 
wines.  Had  those  loves  been  more  suc- 
cessful, and  the  wines  less  so,  you  would 
never  have  heard  of  either. 

Whether  or  not  I  should  have  been  a 
happier  man  in  the  long-run  I  really 
can't  say— mine  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  happy  life,  as  men's  lives  go;  but  I 
am  bound  to  admit,  in  all  due  modesty, 
that  the  universe  would  probably  have 
been  the  poorer  by  some  very  splendid 
people,  and  perhaps  by  some  very  splen- 
did things  it  could  ill  have  spared;  and 
one  great  and  beautifully  borne  sorrow 
the  less  would  have  been  ushered  into 
this  world  of  many  sorrows. 

It  was  a  brig-lit  May  morning  (a  year 
after  this)  when  Barty  aud  his  aunt 
Caroline  and  his  cousin  Daphne  and  their 
servants  left  Antwerp  for  Diisseldorf  on 
the  Rhine. 

At  Malines  they  had  to  change  trains, 
and  spent  half  an  hour  at  the  station 
waiting  for  the  express  from  Brussels  and 
bidding  farewell  to  their  Mechlin  friends, 
who  had  come  there  to  wish  them  God- 
speed: the  Abbe  Lefebvre,  Father  Louis, 
and  others;  and  the  Torfses,  pere  et  mere; 
and  little  Frau,  who  wept  freely  as  Lady 
Caroline  kissed  her  and  gave  her  a  pretty 
little  diamond  brooch.  Barty  gave  her  a 
gold  cross  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  she  seemed  quite  heart-broken. 

Then  up  came  the  long,  full  train,  and 
their  luggage  was  swallowed,  and  they 
got  in,  and  the  two  guards  blew  their 
horns,  and  they  left  Malines  behind 
them — with  a  mixed  feeling  of  elation 
and  regret. 
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They  had  not  been  very  happy  there, 
but  many  people  had  been  very  kind;  and 
the  place,  with  all  its  dreariness,  had  a 
strange,  still  charm,  and  was  full  of  his- 
toric beauty  and  romantic  associations. 

Passing  Lou  vain,  Barty  shook  his  fist 
at  the  Catholic  University  and  its  scien- 
tific priestly' professors,  who  condemned 
one  so  lightly  to  a  living  death.  He 
hated  the  aspect  of  the  place,  the  very 
smell  of  it. 

At  Verviers  they  left  the  Belgian  train  ; 
they  had  reached  the  limits  of  King  Leo- 
pold's dominions.  There  was  half  an 
hour  for  lunch  in  the  big  refreshment- 
room,  over  which  his  Majesty  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  presided  from  the 
wall  —  nearly  seven  feet  high  each  of 
them,  and  in  their  regal  robes. 

Just  as  the  Rohans  ordered  their  repast 
another  English  party  came  to  their  table 
and  ordered  theirs — a  distinguished  old 
gentleman  of  naval  bearing  and  aspect; 
a  still  young  middle-aged  lady,  very 
handsome,  with  blue  spectacles;  and  an 
immensely  tall,  fair  girl,  very  fully  de- 
veloped, and  so  astonishingly  beautiful 
that  it  almost  took  one's  breath  away 
merely  to  catch  sight  of  her;  and  people 
were  distracted  from  ordering  their  mid- 
day meal  merely  to  stare  at  this  magnif- 
icent goddess,  who  was  evidently  born 
to  be  a  mother  of  heroes. 

These  British  travellers  had  a  valet,  a 
courier,  and  two  maids,  and  were  evi- 
dently people  of  consequeuce. 

Suddenly  the  lady  with  the  blue  spec- 
tacles (who  had  seated  herself  close  to  the 
Rohan  party)  got  up  and  came  round  the 
table  to  Barty's  aunt  and  said, 

"You  don't  remember  me,  Lady  Caro- 
line; Lady  Jane  Royce!" 

And  an  old  acquaintance  was  renewed 
in  this  informal  manner — possibly  some 
old  feud  patched  up. 

Then  everybody  was  introduced  to 
everybody  else,  and  they  all  lunched 
together,  a  scramble! 

It  turned  out  that  Lady  Jane  Royce 
was  in  some  alarm  about  her  eyes,  and 
was  going  to  consult  the  famous  Dr. 
Hasenclever,  and  had  brought  her 
daughter  with  her,  just  as  the  London 
season  had  begun. 

Her  daughter  was  the  "  divine  Julia  " 
who  had  refused  so  many  splendid  offers 
— among  them  the  little  hunchback  Lord 
who  was  to  have  a  thousand  a  day,  "in- 
cluding Sundays";  a  most  unreasonable 
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young-  woman,  and  a  thorn  in  her  mother's 
flesh. 

The  elderly  gentleman,  Admiral  Royce, 
was  Lady  Jane's  uncle-in-law,  whose  eyes 
were  also  giving  him  a  little  anxiety.  He 
was  a  charming  old  stoic,  by  no  means 
pompous  or  formal,  or  a  martinet,  and 
declared  he  remembered  hearing  of  Barty 
as  the  naughtiest  boy  in  the  Guards;  and 
took  an  immediate  fancy  to  him  in  conse- 
quence. 

They  had  come  from  Brussels  in  the 
same  train  that  had  brought  the  Rohans 
from  Malines,  and  they  all  journeyed 
together  from  Verviers  to  Diisseldorf  in 
the  same  first-class  carriage,  as  became 
English  swells  of  the  first  water — for  in 
those  days  no  one  ever  thought  of  going 
first  class  in  Germany  except  the  British 
aristocracy  and  a  few  native  royalties. 

The  divine  Julia  turned  out  as  fascina- 
ting as  she  was  fair,  being  possessed  of 
those  high  spirits  that  result  from  youth 
and  health  and  fancy-freedom,  and  no 
cares  to  speak  of.  She  was  evidently 
also  a  very  clever  and  accomplished 
young  lady,  absolutely  without  affecta- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  amiable  and  frolic- 
some to  the  highest  degree — a  kind  of 
younger  Barty  Josselin  in  petticoats ;  odd- 
ly enough,  so  like  him  in  the  face  she 
might  have  been  his  sister. 

Indeed  it  was  a  lively  party  that  jour- 
neyed to  Diisseldorf  that  afternoon  in 
that  gorgeously  gilded  compartment, 
though  three  out  of  the  six  were  in  deep 
mourning,  the  only  person  not  quite 
happy  being  Lady  Jane,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  trouble  about  her  eyes  (which 
was  really  nothing  to  speak  of),  began  to 
fidget  herself  miserably  about  Barty  Jos- 
selin ;  for  that  wretched  you  ng  detrimental 
was  evidently  beginning  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  divine  Julia  as  no  young 
man  had  ever  been  known  to  do  before, 
keeping  her  in  fits  of  laughter,  and  also 
laughing  at  everything  she  said  herself. 

Alas  for  Lady  Jane!  it  was  to  escape 
the  attentions  of  a  far  less  dangerous  det- 
rimental, and  a  far  less  ineligible  one, 
that  she  had  brought  her  daughter  with 
her  all  the  way  to  Riffrath — 11  Prom  Cha- 
ry bdis  to  Scylla,"  as  we  used  to  say  at 
Brossard's,  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  more  Latino ! 

I  ought  also  to  mention  that  a  young 
Captain  Graham-Reece  was  a  patient  of 
Dr.  I lasenclever's  just  then — and  Captain 
Graham-Reece  was  heir  to  the  octoge- 


narian Earl  of  Ironsides,  who  was  one  of 
the  four  wealthiest  peers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  had  no  direct  descend- 
ants. 

When  they  reached  Diisseldorf  they 
all  went  to  the  Breidenbacher  Hotel, 
where  rooms  had  been  retained  for  them — 
all  but  Barty,  who,  as  became  his  humbler 
means,  chose  the  cheaper  hotel  Domhardt, 
which  overlooks  the  market-place  adorned 
by  the  statue  of  the  Elector  that  Heine 
has  made  so  famous. 

He  took  a  long  evening  walk  through 
the  vernal  Hof  Gardens  and  by  the  Rhine, 
and  thought  of  the  beauty  and  splendor 
of  the  divine  Julia;  and  sighed,  and  re- 
membered that  he  was  Mr.  Nobody  of 
Nowhere,  pictor  ignotus,  with  only  one 
eye  he  could  see  with,  and  possessed  of  a 
fortune  which  invested  in  the  3  per  cents 
would  bring  him  in  just  £6  a  year — and 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  stick  to  his 
painting  and  keep  as  much  away  from 
ner  divinity  as  possible. 

"O  Martia,  Martia!"  he  said  aloud,  as 
he  suddenly  felt  the  north  at  the  right 
of  him,  "  I  hope  that  you  are  some  loving 
female  soul,  and  that  you  know  my  weak- 
ness, namely,  that  one  woman  in  every 
ten  thousand  has  a  face  that  drives  me 
mad;  and  that  I  can  see  just  as  well  with 
one  eye  as  with  two,  in  spite  of  my  punc- 
tum  caecum !  and  that  when  that  face  is 
all  but  on  a  level  with  mine,  good  Lord ! 
then  am  I  lost  indeed !  I  am  but  a  poor 
penniless  devil,  without  a  name;  O  keep 
me  from  that  ten  -  thousandth  face,  and 
cover  my  retreat!" 

Next  morning  Lady  Jane  and  Julia 
and  the  Admiral  left  for  Riffrath — and 
Barty  and  his  aunt  and  cousin  went  in 
search  of  lodgings  ;  sweet  it  was,  and 
bright  and  sunny,  as  they  strolled  down 
the  broad  Allee  Strasse;  a  regiment  of 
Uhlans  came  along  on  horseback,  splendid 
fellows,  the  band  playing  the  11  Lorelei." 

In  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  Daphne 
and  Barty  squeezed  each  other's  hand  to 
express  the  joy  and  elation  they  felt  at 
the  pleasantness  of  everything.  She  was 
his  little  sister  once  more,  from  whom  he 
had  so  long  been  parted,  and  they  loved 
each  other  very  dearly. 

"  Que  me  voila  done  bien  contente,  mon 
petit  Barty — et  toi?  la  jolie  ville,  hein?" 

"  C'est  le  ciel,  tout  bounement — et  tu 
vas  nfapprendre  l'Allemand,  n'est-ce-pas, 
m'amour?" 

"  Oui,  et  nous  lirons  Heine  ensemble; 
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tiens,  a  propos!  regarde  le  nom  de  la  rue 
qui  fait  le  coin!  Bolker  StrasseJ  c'est 
la  qu'il  est  ne,  le  pauvre  Heine!  Ote  ton 
chapeau !" 

(Barty  nearly  always  spoke  French 
with  Daphne,  as  he  did  with  my  sister 
and  me,  and  said  "thee  and  thou.") 

They  found  a  furnished  house  that 
suited  them  in  the  Schadow  Strasse,  op- 
posite Geisslers,  where  for  two  hours 
every  Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoon 
you  might  sit  for  sixpence  in  a  pretty 
garden  and  drink  coffee,  beer,  or  Mai- 
trank,  and  listen  to  lovely  music,  and 
dance  in  the  evening  under  cover  to 
strains  of  Strauss,  Lanner,  and  Gungl,  and 
other  heavenly  waltz-makers!  With  all 
their  faults,  they  know  how  to  make  the 
best  of  their  lives,  these  good  Vaterland- 
ers,  and  how  to  dance,  and  especially  how 
to  make  music — and  also  how  to  fight! 
So  we  won't  quarrel  with  them,  after  all. 

Barty  found  for  himself  a  cheap  bed- 
room, high  up  in  an  immense  house  ten- 
anted by  many  painters — some  of  them 
English  and  some  American.  He  never 
forgot  the  delight  with  which  he  awoke 
next  morning  and  opened  his  window  and 
saw  the  silver  Rhine  among  the  trees,  and 
the  fir-clad  hills  of  Grafenberg,  and  heard 
the  gay  painter  fellows  singing  as  they 
dressed;  and  he  called  out  to  the  good- 
humored  slavy  in  the  garden  below — 

"Johanna,  mein  Friihstiick,  bitte!" 

A  phrase  he  had  carefully  rehearsed 
with  Daphne  the  evening  before. 

And,  to  his  delight  and  surprise,  Jo- 
hanna understood  the  mysterious  jargon 
quite  easily,  and  brought  him  what  he 
wanted  with  the  most  good-humored  grin 
he  had  ever  seen  on  a  female  face. 

Coffee  and  a  roll  and  a  pat  of  butter. 

First  of  all,  he  went  to  see  Dr.  Hasen- 
clever  at  Riffrath,  which  was  about  half 
an  hour  by  train,  and  then  half  an  hour's 
walk — an  immensely  prosperous  village, 
which  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  famous 
doctor,  who  attracted  patients  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  even  from  America. 
The  train  that  took  Barty  thither  was  full 
of  them-,  for  some  chose  to  live  in  Diis- 
seldorf. 

The  great  man  saw  his  patients  on  the 
ground -floor  of  the  Konig's  Hotel,  the 
principal  hotel  in  Riffrath,  the  hall  of 
which  was  always  crowded  with  these 
afflicted  ones — patiently  waiting  each  his 
turn,  or  hers;  and  there  Barty  took  his 
place  at  four  in  the  afternoon;  he  had 


sent  in  his  name  at  10  a.m.,  and  been  told 
that  he  would  be  seen  after  four  o'clock. 
Then  he  walked  about  the  village,  which 
was  charming,  with  its  gabled  white 
houses,  ornamented  like  the  cottages  in 
the  Richter  albums  by  black  beams— and 
full  of  English,  many  of  them  with  green 
shades  or  blue  spectacles  or  a  black  patch 
over  one  eye;  some  of  them  being  led, 
or  picking  their  way  by  means  of  a  stick, 
alas ! 

Barty  met  the  three  Royces,  walking 
with  an  old  gentleman  of  aristocratic  ap- 
pearance, and  a  very  nice-looking  young 
one  (who  was  Captain  Graham-Reece). 
The  Admiral  gave  him  a  friendly  nod — 
Lady  Jane  a  nod  that  almost  amounted 
to  a  cut  direct.  But  the  divine  Julia 
gave  him  a  look  and  a  smile  that  were 
warm  enough  to  make  up  for  much  ma- 
ternal frigidity. 

Later  on,  in  a  tobacconist's  shop,  he 
again  met  the  Admiral,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  aristocratic  old  gentleman, 
Mr.  Beresford  Duff,  secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  evidently  knew  all  about 
him,  and  inquired  quite  affectionately 
after  Lady  Caroline,  and  invited  him  to 
come  and  drink  tea  at  five  o'clock:  a  new 
form  of  hospitality  of  his  own  inven- 
tion— it  has  caught  on  ! 

Barty  lunched  at  the  Konig's  Hotel 
table  d'hote,  which  was  crowded,  princi- 
pally with  English  people,  none  of  whom 
he  had  ever  met  or  heard  of.  But  from 
these  he  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  Royces 
and  Captain  Graham-Reece  and  Mr. 
Beresford  Duff,  and  other  smart  people 
who  lived  in  furnished  houses  or  expen- 
sive apartments  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  were  objects  of  general 
interest  and  curiosity  among  the  smaller 
British  fry. 

Riffrath  was  a  microcosm  of  English 
society,  from  the  lower  middle  class  up- 
wards, with  all  its  respectabilities  and 
incompatibilities  and  disabilities — its  nar- 
rownesses and  meannesses  and  snobbish- 
nesses, its  gossipings  and  backbitings 
and  toadyings  and  snubbings  —  delicate 
little  social  things  of  England  that  for- 
eigners don't  understand! 

The  sensation  of  the  hour  was  the  ad- 
vent of  Julia,  the  divine  Julia!  Gossip 
was  already  rife  about  her  and  Captain 
Reece.  They  had  taken  a  long  walk  in 
the  woods  together  the  day  before — with 
Lady  Jane  and  the  Admiral  far  behind, 
out  of  ear-shot,  almost  out  of  sight! 
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In  the  afternoon,  between  four  and  five, 
Barty  had  his  interview  with  the  doctor 
— a  splendid,  white-haired  old  man,  of 
benign  and  intelligent  aspect,  almost 
mesmeric,  with  his  assistant  sitting  by 
him. 

He  used  no  newfangled  ophthalmo- 
scope, but  asked  many  questions  in  fairly 
good  French,  and  felt  with  his  fingers, 
and  had  many  German  asides  with  the 
assistant.  He  told  Barty  that  he  had 
lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  forever;  but 
that  with  care  he  would  keep  that  of  the 
right  one  for  the  rest  of  his  life— barring 
accidents,  of  course.  That  he  must  never 
eat  cheese  nor  drink  beer.  That  he  (the 
doctor)  would  like  to  see  him  once  a  week 
or  fortnight  or  so  for  a  few  months  yet— 
and  gave  him  a  prescription  for  an  eye- 
lotion  and  dismissed  him  happy. 

Half  a  loaf  is  so  much  better  than  no 
bread,  if  you  can  only  count  upon  it! 

Barty  went  straight  to  Mr.  Beresford 
Duff's,  and  there  found  a  very  agreeable 
party,  including  the  divine  Julia,  who 
wras  singing  little  songs  very  prettily  and 
accompanying  herself  on  a  guitar. 

"  'You  ask  me  why  I  look  so  pale?1" 
sang  Julia,  just  as  Barty  entered:  and 
red  as  a  rose  was  she. 

Lady  Jane  didn't  seem  at  all  overjoyed 
to  see  Barty,  but  Julia  did,  and  did  not 
disguise  the  seeming.  • 

There  were  eight  or  ten  people  there, 
and  they  all  appeared  to  know  about 
him,  and  all  that  concerned  or  belonged 
to  him.  It  was  the  old  London  world 
over  again,  in  little!  the  same  tittle-tattle 
about  well-known  people,  and  nothing 
else — as  if  nothing  else  existed  ;  a  genial, 
easy-going,  good-natured  world,  that  he 
had  so  often  found  charming  for  a  time, 
but  in  which  he  was  never  quite  happy 
and  had  no  proper  place  of  his  own,  all 
through  that  fatal  bar-sinister — la  barre 
de  batardise;  a  world  that  was  his  and 
yet  not  his,  and  in  whose  midst  his  po- 
sition was  a  false  one,  but  where  every 
one  took  him  for  granted  at  once  as  one 
of  them,  so  long  as  he  never  trespassed 
beyond  that  sufferance;  that  there  must 
be  no  love-making  to  lovely  young  heir- 
esses by  the  bastard  of  Antoinette  Josse- 
lin  was  taken  for  granted  also! 

Before  Barty  had  been  there  half  an 
hour  two  or  three  people  had  evidently 
lost  their  hearts  to  him  in  friendship; 
among  them,  to  Lady  Jane's  great  dis- 
comfiture, the   handsome    and  amiable 


Graham  -  Reece,  the  cynosure  of  all  fe- 
male eyes  in  Riff  rath  ;  and  when  Barty 
(after  very  little  pressing  by  Miss  Royce) 
twanged  her  guitar  and  sang  little  songs 
— French  and  English,  funny  and  senti- 
mental— he  became,  as  he  had  so  often 
become  in  other  scenes,  the  Rigoletto  of 
the  company;  and  Riffrath  was  a  king- 
dom in  which  he  might  be  court  jester 
in  ordinary  if  he  chose,  whenever  he 
elected  to  honor  it  with  his  gracious  and 
facetious  musical  presence. 

So  much  for  his  debut  in  that  strange 
little  overgrown  busy  village!  What 
must  it  be  like  now  ? 

Dr.  Hasenclever  has  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers  long  ago,  and  nobody  that  I 
know  of  has  taken  his  place.  All  those 
new  hotels  and  lodging-houses  and  smart 
shops — what  can  they  have  been  turned 
into  ?  Barracks  ?  prisons  ?  military  hos- 
pitals and  sanatorium s  ?    How  dull ! 

Lady  Caroline  and  Daphne  and  Barty 
between  them  added  considerably  to  the 
gayety  of  Diisseldorf  that  summer  —  es- 
pecially when  Royces  and  Reeces  and 
Duffs  and  such  like  people  came  there 
from  Riffrath  to  lunch,  or  tea,  or  dinner, 
or  for  wralks  or  drives  or  rides  to  Graf  en- 
berg  or  Neanderthal,  or  steamboatings  to 
Neuss. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  English 
families  in  Diisseldorf,  living  there  for 
economy's  sake,  but  yet  of  the  world — 
of  the  kind  that  got  to  be  friends  with 
the  Rohans;  half-pay  old  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  families,  who  intro- 
duced agreeable  and  handsome  Uhlans 
and  hussars — from  their  Serene  High- 
nesses the  Princes  Fritz  and  Hans  von 
Eselbraten  -  Himmelsblutwtirst  -  Silber- 
schinken,  each  passing  rich  on  £200  a 
year,  down  to  poor  Lieutenants  von  this 
or  von  that,  with  nothing  but  their  pay 
and  their  thirty-two  quarterings. 

Also  a  few  counts  and  barons,  and 
princes  not  serene,  but  with  fine  German 
fortunes  looming  for  them  in  the  future, 
though  none  amounting  to  £1000  a  day, 
like  little  Lord  Orrisroot's! 

Soon  there  was  hardly  a  military  heart 
left  whole  in  the  town;  Julia  had  eaten 
them  all  up,  except  one  or  two  that  had 
been  unconsciously  nibbled  by  little 
Daphne. 

Barty  did  not  join  in  these  aristocratic 
revels;  he  had  become  a  pupil  of  Herr 
Duffen  thaler,  and  worked  hard  in  his 
master's  studio  with  two  brothers  of  the 
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brush — one  English,  the  other  American  ; 
delightful  men  who  remained  his  friends 
for  life. 

Indeed,  he  lived  among-  the  painters, 
who  all  got  to  love  "der  scheme  Barty 
Josselin  "  like  a  brother. 

Now  and  then,  of  an  evening,  being 
much  pressed  by  his  aunt,  he  would  show 
himself  at  a  small  party  in  Schadow 
Strasse,  and  sing  and  be  funny,  and  at- 
tentive to  the  ladies,  and  render  himself 
discreetly  useful  and  agreeable  all 
round — and  make  that  party  go  off. 
Lady  Caroline  would  have  been  far 
happier  had  he  lived  with  them  alto- 
gether. But  she  felt  herself  responsi- 
ble for  her  innocent  and  wealthy  little 
niece. 

It  was  an  article  of  faith  with  Lady 
Caroline  that  no  normal  and  properly 
constituted  young  woman  could  see 
much  of  Barty  without  falling  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  him  —  and  this 
would  never  do  for  Daphne.  Besides, 
they  were  first  cousins.  So  she  acqui- 
esced in  the  independence  of  his  life 
apart  from  them.  She  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  divine  Julia,  who 
might  fall  in  love  with  him  just  as  she 
pleased,  and  welcome!  That  was  Lady 
Jane's  lookout,  and  Captain  Graham- 
Reece's. 

But  Barty  always  dined  with  his  aunt 
and  cousin  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays, 
after  listening  to  the  music  in  Geissler's 
Garden,  opposite,  and  drinking  coffee 
with  them  there,  and  also  with  Prince 
Fritz  and  Prince  Hans,  who  always 
joined  the  party  and  smoked  their 
cheap  cigars;  and  sometimes  the  divine 
Julia  would  make  one  of  the  party  too, 
with  her  mother  and  uncle  and  Captain 
Reece;  and  the  good  painter  fellows 
would  envy  from  afar  their  beloved  but 
too  fortunate  comrade;  and  the  hussars 
and  Uhlans,  von  this  and  von  that, 
would  find  seats  and  tables  as  near  the 
princely  company  as  possible. 

And  every  time  a  general  officer  en- 
tered the  garden,  up  stood  every  officer 
of  inferior  rank  till  the  great  man  had 
comfortably  seated  himself  somewhere  in 
the  azure  sunshine  of  Julia's  forget-me- 
not  warm  glance. 

And  before  the  summer  had  fulfilled 
itself,  and  the  roses  at  Geissler's  were 
overblown,  if  became  evident  to  Lady 
Caroline,  if  to  none  other,  that  Julia,  had 
eyes  for  no  one  else  in   the  world  but 


Barty  Josselin.  I  had  it  from  Lady 
Caroline  herself. 

But  Barty  Josselin  had  eyes  only  (such 
eyes  as  they  w7ere)  for  his  work  at  Herr 
Dufi'en thaler's,  and  lived  laborious  days, 
except  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  shunned  delights,  except  to 
dine  at  the  Runsberg  Speiserei  with  his 
two  fellow-pupils,  and  Henley  and  Arm- 
strong and  Bancroft  and  du  Maurier  and 
others,  all  painters,  mostly  British  and 
Yankee;  and  an  uncommonly  lively  and 
agreeable  repast  that  was!  And  after- 
wards, long  walks  by  moon  or  star  light, 
or  music  at  each  other's  rooms,  and  that 
engrossing  technical  shop  talk  that  never 
palls  on  those  who  talk  it.  No  Guards- 
man's talk  of  turf  or  sport  or  the  ballet 
had  ever  been  so  good  as  this,  in  Barty 's 
estimation ;  no  agreeable  society  gossip 
at  Mr.  Beresford  Duff's  Riffrath  tea  par- 
ties ! 

Once  in  every  fortnight  or  so  Barty 
would  report  himself  to  Dr.  Hasen clever, 
and  spend  the  day  in  Riffrath  and  luncli 
with  the  good  old  Beresford  Duff,  who 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  who  lamented 
over  his  loss  of  caste  in  devoting  himself 
professionally  to  art. 

"God  bless  me — my  dear  Barty,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  paint 
for  hire  /" 

"  Indeed  I  am,  if  any  one  will  hire  me. 
How  else  am  I  to  live?" 

"Well,  you  know  best,  my  dear  boy; 
but  I  should  have  thought  the  Rohans 
might  have  got  you  something  better 
than  that.  It's  true,  Buckner  does  it, 
and  Swinton,  and  Francis  Grant!  But 
still,  you  know  ....  there  are  other 
ways  of  getting  on  for  a  fellow  like  you. 
Look  at  Prince  Gelbioso,  who  ran  away 
with  the  Duchess  of  Flitwick  !  He  didn't 
sing  a  bit  better  than  you  do,  and  as 
for  looks,  you  beat  him  hollow,  my  dear 
boy;  yet  all  London  went  mad  about 
Prince  Gelbioso,  and  so  did  she;  and  off 
she  bolted  with  him,  bag  and  baggage, 
leaving  husband  and  children  and  friends 
and  all !  and  she'd  got  ten  thousand  a  year 
of  her  own  ;  and  when  the  Duke  di  vorced 
her  they  were  married,  and  lived  happily 
ever  after — in  Italy ;  and  some  of  the  best 
people  called  upon  'em,  by  George  .... 
just  to  spite  the  Duke!" 

Barty  felt  it  would  seem  priggish  or 
even  insincere  if  he  were  to  disclaim  any 
wish  to  emulate  Prince  Gelbioso,  so  he 
merely  said  he  thought  painting  easier 


on  the  whole,  and  not  so  risky;  and  the 
good  Beresford  Duff  talked  of  other 
things — of  the  divine  Julia,  and  what  a 
good  thing  it  would  be  if  she  and  Gra- 
ham-Reece  could  make  a  match  of  it. 

"Two  of  the  finest  fortunes  in  Eng- 
land, by  George!  they  ought  to  come  to- 
gether, if  only  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing!  Not  that  she  is  a  bit  in  love  with 
him — I'll  eat  my  hat  if  she  is!  What  a 
pity  you  ain't  goin'  to  be  Lord  Ironsides, 
Barty !" 


Barty  frankly  confessed  he  shouldn't 
much  object,  for  one. 

"But,  '  ni  Tor  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous 
rendent  heureux,'  as  we  used  to  be  taught 
at  school.''1 

"Ah,  that's  all  gammon  ;  wait  till  you're 
my  age,  my  young  friend,  and  as  poor  as 
/  am  "  said  Beresford  Duff.  And  so  the 
two  friends  talked  on,  Mentor  and  Telem- 
achus — and  we  needn't  listen  any  fur- 
ther. 

[to  be  continued.] 


BY  JOSEPH  WILLIAM  COLLINS. 


TO  one  familiar  with  the  New  England 
coast  for  the  past  forty  years  or  so, 
nothing-  is  more  painfully  apparent  than 
the  change  that  has  occurred  in  its  deep- 
sea  fisheries.  Four  or  five  decades  ago 
nearly  every  cove  or  harbor  on  mainland 
or  isle  from  Connecticut  to  eastern  Maine 
was  a  site  for  curing  fish,  or  for  "  fitting 
out"  vessels  for  the  mackerel  fishery,  or 
for  voyages  to  the  ocean  banks  in  pursuit 
of  cod  or  halibut. 

Harbor  rivalled  harbor  in  fleets  of 
sturdy,  trim-built,  and  gayly  painted  fish- 
ing-vessels, and  the  wealth  and  conse- 
quence of  many  coast  towns  were  depend- 
ent on  their  piscatorial  navies.  While 
modern  "  sharp-shooters,1'  with  their  low 
hulls,  long  raking  masts,  and  gilded  fili- 
gree-work, rather  ostentatiously  elbowed 
the  older  types  out  of  the  way  on  Long 
Island  Sound  and  in  the  larger  Massachu- 
setts ports,  many  a  veteran  sea-toiler  was 
still  content  to  sail  his  round-bowed  "jig- 
ger" or  pinky,  and  even  the  "Chebacco- 
boat"  was  occasionally  in  evidence  in 
some  of  the  out-of-the-way  coves  "down 
East."  Indeed,  though  these  coves  could 
not  compete  with  the  larger  ports,  many 
of  fchem  claimed  distinction  for  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  their  restricted  lim- 
its.   Through  thrift  and  adventurous  en- 


terprise not  a  few  of  them  had  attained 
marked  success.  In  unsuspected  nooks, 
lying  cozily  quiet  under  a  declining  sum- 
mer sun,  that  threw  shadows  of  wooded 
heights  and  rocky  points  upon  the  placid 
water,  one  came  upon  little  piers,  store- 
houses, and  flake-yards,  redolent  of  the 
odors  that  characterize  the  industry  to 
which  they  were  devoted,  and  it  scarcely 
required  further  evidence  to  convey  the 
information  that  here  fares  of  fish  were 
received,  and  cured  by  careful  and  expe- 
rienced hands.  If  the  vessels  were  not 
there,  one  instinctively  knew  that  they 
were  away  at  sea  collecting  finny  trea- 
sures, and  erelong  the  eyes  of  watching 
women — mothers, wives,  sweethearts,  and 
daughters — would  be  gladdened  by  re- 
turning sails,  that  swept  gracefully  into 
the  home  port  and  came  to  rest  at  the 
pier,  while  the  hardy  fishers  disappeared 
through  many  devious  paths  —  winding 
among  bowlders  and  beneath  balsam- 
scented  firs  and  pines — toward  their  cot- 
tage homes  in  the  near  vicinity. 

The  tragedies  of  the  sea,  that  occasion- 
ally brought  mourning  and  distress  to 
those  whose  loved  ones  had  gone  forth 
to  exact  tribute  from  old  ocean's  liv- 
ing wealth,  were  the  dark  shades  of  the 
picture.    Nevertheless,  these  threw  into 
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stronger  light  the  general  happiness,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  an  industry  that  util- 
ized nearly  every  vantage-point,  main- 
tained a  hardy  coast  population, built  and 
navigated  fleets  of  ocean-going  vessels, 
boldly  dared  storm  and  calm,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  food-supply  of  the 
nation. 

From  early  spring  until  the  flying 
snowflakes  of  latest  autumn  surely  in- 
dicated the  departure  of  migratory  species 
of  fishes,  the  white  wings  of  swift  smacks 
were  seen  on  every  fishing-ground  from 
Montauk  to  distant  Labrador  —  on  the 
dread  George's,  the  great  bank  of  New- 
foundland, in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
usually  called  "The  Bay,"  and  off  the 
shores  of  New  England  from  Grand  Ma- 
nan  to  Cape  Cod.  Fleets  followed  the  mi- 
grations of  the  mackerel  with  unwearied 
ardor;  not  infrequently  the  vessels  gath- 
ered in  immense  numbers,  covering  the 
sea  for  miles,  as  they  lay  close  together, 
drifting  slowly  to  leeward  while  engaged 
in  fishing.  It  was  something  to  be  long 
remembered  to  see  a  fleet  varying  from 
three  hundred  to  eight  hundred  sail  of 
schooners  thus  assembled,  the  majority 
of  them  nearly  motionless,  but  a  consider- 
able number  always  on  the  move, driving 
along  under  full  speed,  seeking  more  fa- 
vorable positions. 

But  it  was  vastly  more  exciting  to  see 
them  when  a  rising  storm  compelled  all 
to  seek  shelter  in  harbor.  Think  of  a  re- 
gatta in  an  on-coming  gale, with  hundreds 
of  vessels  racing  for  a  given  point !  What 
rivalry  !  What  seamanship  was  dis- 
played! How  sails  were  reefed  and  set 
in  haste!  How  lee  rails  were  buried, and 
lines  of  creamy  foam  streamed  astern! 
And  then  came  the  critical  moment,  when 
scudding  schooners  crowded  so  closely  in 
the  narrow  entrance  to  the  haven  that  the 
most  skilful  management  could  not  al- 
ways avert  collision.  Broken  spars,  torn 
canvas,  and  crushed  bulwarks  were  not 
infrequent  mishaps  on  such  occasions. 
Words  can  scarcely  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  such  an  experience.  It  was  often 
like  a  battle,  so  great  was  the  excitement 
in  some  sections  of  the  fleet;  but  even  the 
participants  thought  little  of  their  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  danger  when  once 
they  were  safely  anchored  in  port,  for 
greater  peril  to  those  outside  the  harbor's 
friendly  shelter  was  presaged  in  the  fierce 
blasts  of  the  rising  tempest. 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  the  aw  ful- 


ness of  the  situation  when  such  a  fleet  is 
caught  in  a  sudden  gale  at  night  on  a 
long  lee  shore  where  harbors  are  inaccessi- 
ble—when the  rush  of  the  storm-demon  in- 
tensifies the  blackness,  filling  the  air  with 
mist  and  driving  sea-spume;  when  death 
stares  each  fisher  in  the  face,  and  nothing 
can  be  done  except  to  courageously  meet 
the  conditions  and  make  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  work  to  windward,  away  from 
the  dangerous  breakers  and  foaming  reefs 
that  stretch  along  the  lee  beam  for  miles 
and  miles— a  nearly  hopeless  task,  as  too 
often  has  been  proved.  Neither  pen  nor 
tongue  can  tell  the  horrors  of  such  an  ex- 
perience, when  the  long  struggle  for  life 
is  perhaps  successfully  maintained  for 
many  weary,  sleepless  hours,  and  then, 
even  while  hope  is  in  the  ascendant,  the 
rending  of  canvas,  the  snapping  of  a  bolt, 
or  the  breaking  of  an  overstrained  spar 
makes  further  effort  unavailing,  and  the 


DOWN  EAST  FISHING-SCHOONER,  OR  PINKY. 

fishermen  are  cast  helpless  on  the  merci- 
less coast, with  all  the  dread  uncertainties 
which  it  involves. 

Unfortunately  truth  is  stranger  and 
more  horrible  than  fiction.  To  fully  ap- 
preciate this,  one  has  but  to  recall  the 
dreadful  disaster  that  attended  the  "  Yan- 
kee Gale  "  of  1851,  when  the  northern 
shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
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strewn  with  broken  wrecks  and  drowned 
or  maimed  fishermen. 

Nevertheless,  while  such  dread  trage- 
dies came  occasionally,  almost  with  para- 
lyzing power,  and  though  peril  and  loss 
of  life  have  ever  attended  the  prosecution 
of  the  winter  fishery,  for  many  years  no 
other  industry  had  so  great  an  attraction 
for  the  young  men  of  the  New  England 
coast  as  the  fisheries. 

Catching  mackerel  was  the  poetry  of 
fishing.  Ordinarily  there  was  only  dan- 
ger enough  to  give  zest  to  its  prosecution, 
while  the  rivalry  between  vessels,  and 
even  between  different  individuals  of  a 
crew,  had  all  the  elements  of  sport,  not  to 
speak  of  the  daily  contests  between  com- 
petitors in  speed  among  the  clippers,  with 
all  the  attendant  manoeuvres  for  advan- 
tage which  prove  so  enchantingly  attrac- 
tive to  the  yachtsman. 

Each  cove  had  its  clipper  that  could 
outstrip  others,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
its  local  champions,  and  each  of  the  larger 
ports  usually  had  several  claimants  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  swiftest  of  the  fleet. 
The  fame  of  the  more  noted  of  these 
spread  from  end  to  end  of  the  coast.  The 
names  of  swift  fishing-schooners  became 
household  words  among  the  seafarers, 
and  at  many  a  fireside  and  grocery,  from 
Eastport  to  New  London,  discussions  of 
their  respective  merits  divided  attention 
with  tales  of  big  catches  of  fish. 

Evidently  there  was  a  pride  in  the  ves- 
sels and  a  reliance  upon  the  industry,  and 
though  the  returns  sometimes  failed  to 
meet  expectation — for  the  sea-harvest  is 
an  uncertain  one  at  best — reasonable  pros- 
perity prevailed,  and  there  were  happy 
and  contented  homes  along  the  shores  of 
the  Northeastern  States,  where  in  many 
cases  fishermen  spent  their  winters  with 
their  families,  and  some  even  deferred 
going  to  sea  in  spring  until  after  "the 
planting  was  in."  Then  these  farmer- 
fishermen  devoted  the  remainder  of  the 
season  to  the  sea,  leaving  the  "  gardening 
at  home"  to  be  attended  to  by  the  "  wo- 
men folks,"  or  by  boys  too  young  to  pull 
an  oar  or  haul  a  line,  unless  perchance 
the  sea- toiler  had  the  opportunity  between 
trips  to  hoe  the  potato-patch. 

If  Dame  Fortune  was  chary  of  her  smiles 
during  the  summer  months,  if  a  "  Jonah  " 
in  the  crew  (always  an  unknown  but  sus- 
pected pariah)  threw  the  shadow  of  his 
dread  presenceover  the  vessel,  and  "  luck" 
deserted  her  in  consequence,  then  the  fish- 


erman sought  employment  elsewhere  in 
winter.  Perhaps  he  shipped  on  a  coaster 
or  West-Indiaman,  or  went  to  Gloucester 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  winter  trips  to  the 
George's  Bank  for  cod;  or  possibly  he 
formed  one  of  the  crew  of  a  schooner 
that,  having  followed  the  mackerel  during 
its  season,  was  now  engaged  in  transport- 
ing oysters  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  re- 
gion to  ports  north  of  Cape  Cod.  Many 
avenues  were  open  for  employment,  and 
actual  want  seldom  confronted  the  thrif- 
ty and  energetic  fisher,  even  though  he 
might  meet  with  temporary  ill  fortune. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  New 
England  deep-sea  fisheries  at  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  and  immediately 
thereafter,  when  they  had  reached  their 
highest  degree  of  development,  as  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  two  centuries  of  effort, 
during  which  they  had  been  subject  to 
many  perils  and  vicissitudes. 

Naturally  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  continue  to  increase 
with  the  general  growth  of  the  country. 
But  the  opposite  is  true,  and  instead  of 
progress,  signs  of  decadence  are  too  evi- 
dent. With  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  larger  ports,  where  the  industry  of 
deep-sea  fishing  has  gradually  become 
centralized,  industrial  paralysis  is  nearly 
everywhere  apparent,  for  it  has  fallen 
like  a  blight  upon  the  small  fishing-towns 
along  the  coast. 

In  coves  from  which  formerly  sailed 
brave  fleets  of  schooners  on  their  cruises 
to  the  distant  banks  or  mackerel-grounds, 
little  or  nothing  now  remains  to  tell  of 
their  one-time  consequence.  Tumble- 
down store-houses  that  may  still  shelter 
a  few  lobster-pots;  decaying  piers,  along- 
side of  which  perhaps  one  sees  the  super- 
annuated hulk  of  a  fish-freighter  leaning 
against  this  last  support,  while  incoming 
and  outgoing  tides  run  riotously  through 
its  gaping  seams;  or  an  old-time  clipper, 
once  the  proud  queen  of  the  fleet,  lazily 
reclining  on  the  mud  at  the  head  of  the 
cove,  her  bare  leaning  masts  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  —  are  some  of  the  object- 
lessons  that  tell  of  departed  glories  and 
ruined  industries.  They  are  like  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  antiquity,  which,  in 
some  measure,  tell  the  history  of  the  de- 
cadence of  industries  that  prospered  in 
other  years. 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  one  still 
meets  with  a  remnant  of  former  activity. 
Fishy  odors  sometimes  float  on  the  mid- 
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summer  air,  as  schooners  discharge  their 
fares  of  cod  in  quiet  nooks,  where  the 
wharves  of  other  years  still  suffice,  and 
the  renovated  flake -yard  is  filled  with 
wide-spreading,  salt-encrusted  fish,  which 
now  lie  drying-  in  the  sun.  And  we  know 
that  erelong  these  products  from  distant 
banks  will  appear  in  many  a  far-away 
grocery  as  "boneless  cod." 

More  commonly  no  one  remains  except 
lobster-men  and  perhaps  a  few  pound-net 
fishermen,  though  sheltered  behind  some 
point  and  quite  hidden  from  view  one  may 
come  upon  a  "  pogy-factory,"  where  fish, 
supplied  by  steamers,  are  converted  into 
oil  and  fertilizer,  the  wealth  of  the  sea 
thus  being  drawn  upon  to  enrich  the  soil. 

But  the  rule  is  that  these  fishing-ham- 
lets have  been  invaded  by  "  rusticators," 
who  seek  rest  and  recreation  in  summer 
along  the  coast,  where  their  pretty  cot- 
tages and  pretentious  hotels  confront  the 
less  imposing  homes  of  the  fishermen,  and 
constantly  encroach  upon  territory  once 
devoted  to  other  purposes. 


Fishermen  often  find  profitable  employ- 
ment in  catering  to  the  wants  of  these 
summer  visitants.  And  it  is  among  the 
interesting  phases  of  the  change  which 
has  come  to  see  bronzed  skippers,  who 
have  dared  every  peril,  now  engaged  in 
boat-building,  or  in  "  running"  a  cat-boat 
for  the  accommodation  of  pleasure-seek- 
ers. He  whose  word  w7as  once  law  on 
the  quarter  deck,  who  has  rounded  Cape 
Horn,  and  hunted  whales  in  the  icy  North 
or  among  the  palm-covered  isles  of  the 
tropics,  is  now  obsequiously  solicitous  for 
patronage.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
rugged  cod-fisher  or  other  brine-hardened 
sons  of  the  ocean,  who  in  earlier  days 
sought  fortune  in  many  seas,  and  led  a 
life  of  self-reliance  and  independence. 

What  has  wrought  this  change?  Why 
has  the  deep-sea  fishery  industry  fallen 
into  such  decay  all  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  until  it  is  no  longer  vigorously 
pursued  except  at  a  few  ports?  Why  have 
erstwhile  clippers  been  allowed  to  decay, 
Or  disappear  sometimes,  while  yet  sea,- 
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worthy,  being  left  to  lie  deserted  beside 
wharves?  Why  have  their  places  been 
unfilled  by  other  craft?  And  why  is  it 
that  this  industry,  which  is  such  a  great 
nursery  of  American  seamen — a  training- 
school  of  inestimable  importance  to  a  na- 
tion that  aspires  to  commercial  or  naval 
greatness — has  been  left  to  such  a  fate? 

These  and  many  other  similar  ques- 
tions may  appropriately  be  asked.  And 
it  will  be  found  far  easier  to  make  in- 
quiries than  to  give  correct  and  satisfac- 
tory answers.  Most  writers  find  in  a 
temporary  scarcity  of  certain  species  of 
fish  the  sole  cause  of  all  changes,  and 
much  that  is  misleading  concerning  fish 
and  fishing1  has  been  published.  But  it 
is  evident  to  the  well-informed  that  the 
trouble  lies  deeper,  and  that  there  must  be 
other  reasons  for  a  decline  that  is  perma- 
nent, and  which  has  been  most  noticeable 
in  recent  years,  despite  the  most  deter- 
mined efforts  to  combat  it.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  to  invite  attention  to 
some  of  these  causes  of  decadence,  for 
he  believes  there  are  many.  But  in  or- 
der to  present  the  subject  more  clearly, 
brief  reference  will  be  made  to  certain 


historical  facts  bearing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  deep  sea  fisheries. 

Fishing  was  the  earliest  industry  of 
New  England.  Years  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Pilgrims,  ships  came  to  its 
shores,  and  temporary  settlements  were 
effected  in  its  sheltered  coves  and  har- 
bors, for  no  other  purpose  than  to  en- 
gage in  the  fisheries.  The  fame  of  its 
marine  resources  had  reached  Europe, 
and  glowing  accounts  were  spread 
abroad  of  the  wealth  to  be  gained 
from  the  waters  that  washed  its 
coasts.  The  exiled  Pilgrims,  then  re- 
siding in  Holland,  saw  in  this  indus- 
try commercial  possibilities  that  might 
make  emigration  to  the  New  World  a 
prosperous  undertaking.  History  in- 
dicates that  when  the  delegation  from 
Leyden  appeared  before  King  James 
to  solicit  a  charter,  this  thought  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Pil- 
grim leaders.  For  when  the  King 
asked,  "  What  profit  may  arise ?"  they 
laconically  replied,  "Fishing."  In  a 
few  years  after  they  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts they  despatched  ships  to 
England  loaded  with  fish.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  the  Pilgrim  was  disposed 
to  improve  the  opportunities  open  to 
him. 

Certain  it  is  that  of  all  sections  of  the 
colonies  which  subsequently  became  the 
United  States,  New  England  was  early 
noted  for  its  prominence  in  sea  fishery. 
Not  only  did  it  supply  a  large  percentage 
of  the  fish  food  eaten  in  America,  but  car- 
goes of  fish,  chiefly  dried  cod,  were  sent 
to  southern  Europe.  Its  fleets  grew  apace. 
Before  the  Revolutionary  war  Massachu- 
setts had  more  than  five  hundred  fishing- 
vessels,  and  Marblehead  alone  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sea-going  schooners  en- 
gaged in  fishing.  As  early  as  1701  Glouces- 
ter had  a  fleet  of  seventy  vessels  employ- 
ed in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank. 
In  winter  some  of  the  largest  schooners 
carried  the  products  of  their  summer's 
fishing  to  Bilbao,  Spain,  and  returned 
laden  with  European  goods,  that  found 
a  ready  sale  in  the  colonies.  Thus  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  was 
stimulated,  and  many  fishermen  became 
expert  traders,  as  well  as  skilful  navi- 
gators. 

In  the  mean  time  the  schooner  rig  had 
been  invented  at  Gloucester,  Massachu- 
setts, by  a  builder  of  fishing-vessels.  His- 
tory records  that  "Captain  Robinson  built 
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and  rigged  a  ketch,  as  they  were  then  call- 
ed, masted  and  rigged  it  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner; when  launched  the  peculiar  motion 
she  made  as  she  glided  into  the  water  from 
the  stocks  caused  one  of  the  bystanders 
to  exclaim,  'Oh,  how  she  scoons!'  Rob- 
inson instantly  dashed  a  bottle  of  rum 
against  her  bow  and  exclaimed,  '  A  scoon- 
er  let  her  be!'  And  thus  the  schooner 
originated. "  This  event  happened  in  1713, 
and  three  years  later  mention  is  made  of 
the  employment  of  a  "  scooner "  in  the 
fisheries  off  Cape  Sable,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  invention  of  the  schooner  was  an 
important  event  to  the  New  England 
fisheries,  for  its  rig  has  been  found,  after 
nearly  two  centuries  of  trial,  well  adapt- 
ed to  fishing- vessels  employed  in  the 
western  Atlantic.  It  has  been  material- 
ly improved,  however,  since  its  adoption, 
and  the  lofty,  yachtlike  fishing-clipper  of 
to-day  bears  little  resemblance  to  its  an- 
cient prototype,  even  though  the  rig  re- 
mains the  same  in  principle. 

The  American  sea  fisheries  suffered 
much  in  the  four  decades  from  1775  to 
1815,  during  which  time  occurred  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  the  embargo  act,  and  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  was 
a  period  noted  for  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.  The  larger  fishing-vessels,  which 
had  formerly  sailed  to  distant  banks,  were 
forced  to  lie  idle,  and  the  brave  men  who 
had  composed  their  crews  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  army  or  navy  while  the 
struggles  were  in  progress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  liberty  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  principle  of  "free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights1'  on  the  sea.  Impoverished  by  the 
long  contest  for  independence,  the  fish- 
ermen were  generally  unable,  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  to  provide  themselves  with 
large  vessels;  therefore  they  built  small- 
er craft,  on  which  they  cruised  to  com- 
paratively near-by  grounds  along  the 
New  England  coast. 

The  impoverished  condition  of  the  fish- 
ermen at  that  time  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  reference  to  them  in  a 
speech  made  by  Fisher  Ames,  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  Massachusetts: 

"When  gentlemen  contemplate  the  fishery, 
they  admit  its  importance,  and  the  necessity 
we  are  under  of  encouraging  and  protecting 
it.  ...  In  short,  unless  some  extraordinary 
measures  are  taken  to  support  our  fisheries,  I 
do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  their  inevitable 
ruin.  If,  instead  of  protection,  we  extend  to 
them  oppression,  I  shudder  for  the  conse- 
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quences.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fishermen 
must  be  poor  if  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the 
tax  proposed.  I  contend  they  are  very  poor: 
they  are  in  a  sinking  state;  they  carry  on  the 
business  in  despair.  But  gentlemen  will  ask 
us,  'Why,  then,  do  they  not  quit  the  profes- 
sion V  I  answer,  in  the  words  that  are  often 
used  in  the  eastern  country  respecting  the  in- 
habitants of  Cape  Cod — they  are  too  poor  to 
live  there,  and  are  too  poor  to  remove." 

Immediately  after  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  adoption  of  the  "  Chebacco  boat " 
became  quite  general,  especially  along  the 
north  shore  of  Massachusetts.  These  di- 
minutive craft,  at  first  ranging  from  about 
five  to  ten  tons,  derived  their  specific 
name  from  Chebacco,  now  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  where  they 
originated.  Cat-rigged,  with  two  masts, 
they  were  "handy"  boats,  and  became  so 
popular  that  they  could  be  met  with  on 
almost  all  of  the  inshore  grounds.  In 
later  years,  when  some  were  as  large  as 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons,  they  grew 
more  venturesome,  and  not  infrequently 
their  cruises  were  extended  to  the  off- 
shore banks. 

Indeed,  tradition  tells  of  some  going  as 
far  as  the  West  Indies  during  the  em- 
bargo period,  carrying  out  cargoes  of 
fish,  and  returning  with  rum,  sugar,  or 
molasses.  The  difficulty  of  intercourse 
at  that  time  often  made  these  ventures 
profitable,  and  apj)arently  less  risk  was 
taken  in  these  diminutive  vessels  than 
would  have  attended  similar  enterprises 
in  larger  craft. 

Although  the  peace  of  1783  continued 
to  Americans  the  right  to  fish  in  wa- 
ters bordering  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  the  conditions  that  envi- 
roned our  fishermen  for  many  years 
thereafter  were  such  as  to  render  them 
unable,  in  a  large  measure,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  right. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1815,  and  the 
general  pacification  of  Europe,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
the  New  England  fisheries  began  to  im- 
prove. After  1820  they  advanced  rapidly 
in  prosperity.  The  bounty  given  by  the 
government  to  vessels  engaged  in  the 
cod-fishery  had  a  most  encouraging  and 
beneficial  effect ;  the  remarkable  and 
growing  popularity  of  the  mackerel  as  an 
article  of  food  led  to  the  establishment 
and  rapid  development  of  the  fishery  for 
this  species;  and  last,  but  not  least,  there 
was  little  competition  from  the  British 
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North  American  provinces  until  after 
1S50.  Prior  to  1830,  the  British  colonial 
policy,  which  prevented  the  colonists  from 
trading  with  foreign  countries,  complete- 
ly prevented  exportation  of  provincial 
fish  to  the  United  States.  And  even  later, 
trade  in  fish  grew  slowly,  partly  owing 
to  the  undeveloped  condition  of  provin- 
cial fisheries,  and  partly  to  our  tariff  laws, 
which  were -quite  sufficient  to  preserve  to 
Americans  control  of  the  home  market, 
and  to  protect  them  from  foreign  com- 
petition. 

It  is  true  that  the  transportation  facili- 
ties were  crude  and  undeveloped.  Never- 
theless, small  freighters  carried  the  cured 
products  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  coast  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  whence  they  were 
sent  to  the  remotest  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Dried  cod,  pickled  mackerel,  and 
herring,  smoked  or  salted  in  brine,  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  period  and  the  conditions 
of  trade;  for  they  could  be  carried  with- 
out deterioration  by  the  slow  process  of 
travel  then  in  vogue,  while  the  dealer 
rarely  found  them  otherwise  than  "in 
order"  when  they  were  called  for.  The 
luxury  of  having  fresh  fish  whenever 
wTanted  was  then  practically  unknown. 
The  most  important  requirement  was  to 
have  products  that  w^ould  "  keep."  And 
so  the  well-preserved  food  treasures  of  the 
Atlantic  found  a  ready  sale  and  increas- 
ing appreciation.  The  fleets  of  fishing- 
craft  along  the  New  England  coast  not 
only  augmented  in  numbers,  but  also  in 
the  size  of  the  vessels,  while  material  im- 
provement was  noticeable  in  the  form  and 
rig. 

As  early  as  1820  the  pinky  began  to 
supersede  the  Chebacco  boat.  This  was 
similar  in  form  to  the  latter,  being  a 
sharp-sterned  craft,  but  it  was  larger,  and 
carried  a  bowsprit  and  jib,  thus  having  a 
full  schooner  pig.  It  was  most  generally 
in  use  north  of  Cape  Cod  until  about 
1840.  In  the  mean  time,  square -stern 
schooners,  usually  with  low  quarter-decks 
(thus  distinguished  from  the  old -fashioned 
high  quarter-deck  craft  of  the  Marblehead 
type),  were  built,  and  for  some  years  after 
the  last-mentioned  date  they  were  general- 
ly preferred  to  all  others.  Prosperity  led 
to  continued  improvement,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  a  material  change 
was  made  in  the  introduction  of  clipper 
schooners. 


Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  fisheries 
were  confronted  with  certain  difficulties 
that  seriously  handicapped  their  develop- 
ment; but  possibly  the  dark  shadows  of 
adversity,  which  were  sometimes  rather 
heavy,  will  throw  into  stronger  light  the 
general  success,  and  suggest  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  it. 

A  source  of  discouragement  wTas  found 
in  the  scarcity  of  the  mackerel  for  nearly 
a  score  of  years  after  the  marvellous 
abundance  of  1831.  But  during  the  re- 
curring seasons  it  was  pursued  as  eagerly 
as  usual,  with  ever-varying  success,  until 
Nature,  in  her  own  good  time,  again 
cheered  the  fishermen  wTith  increased 
abundance,  while  the  product  of  their  la- 
bor, skill,  and  daring  found  a  ready  de- 
mand and  remunerative  market.  It  will 
probably  not  be  denied  that  the  decade 
from  1850  to  1860  was  the  period  of  great- 
est development  of  the  New  England  sea 
fisheries,  though  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  unusual  demand  and  high  prices  of 
the  war  period  — 1861  to  1865  —  gave  a 
material  impetus  to  the  industry.  This 
was  a  temporary  boom  that  probably 
would  not  have  occurred  under  peaceful 
and  normal  conditions. 

Various  things  have  contributed  to 
check  the  advance  that  was  patent  to 
every  one  up  to  the  period  named.  But 
while  these  differ  as  to  time,  location,  and 
character,  they  can,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  be  summed  up  under  the  single  gen- 
eralization of  competition.  This  compe- 
tition has,  in  some  measure,  been  due  to 
governmental  action,  but  it  has  always 
been  so  keen  as  to  prove  an  unsurmount- 
ahle  obstacle  to  the  prosperous  continu- 
ance of  the  New  England  fishery  indus- 
tries on  the  basis  of  former  3rears.  It  may 
be  accounted  somewhat  remarkable  that 
there  should  have  been  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  such  as  will  be  mentioned, 
which  were  detrimental  to  the  New  Eng- 
land fisheries;  for  perhaps  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  industrial  progress  is  hampered 
by  so  many  untoward  conditions  due  to 
changes  occurring  about  the  same  time. 

Probably  the  most  important  event,  in 
its  influence  upon  New  England  fisheries, 
was  the  conclusion  with  Great  Britain  of 
the  14  Reciprocity  Treaty  "  of  1854,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Canadian  -  caught  fish 
came  into  our  markets  free,  in  direct  and 
untrammelled  competition  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  own  fisheries.  Canadian  ves- 
sels sailing  under  the  British  flag  had  the 
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same  rights  in  our  markets,  and  on  the 
fishing-grounds  off  our  shores,  which  were 
frequented  by  New  England  schooners, 
as  the  vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  In  return,  Americans 
were  permitted  to  fish  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  along  the  shores  of  Canada,  to 
purchase  bait  or  other  supplies  in  its  har- 
bors, and  to  transship  cargoes. 

This  treaty  was  the  result  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  mackerel  -  fish- 
ery, and  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the 
harsh  enforcement  by  the  British  of  their 
interpretation  of  the  fishery  clauses  of  the 
treaty  of  1818. 

The  presence  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  elsewhere  off  the  Canadian 
coasts  of  large  fleets  of  American  fishing- 
vessels  led  to  captures  for  alleged  or  act- 
ual trespass  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Even  when  this  did  not  occur,  the  con- 
stant pursuit  of  the  Americans  by  the 
British  or  Canadian  cruisers,  and  the  not 
infrequent  imposition  of  indignities  upon 
our  fishermen,  caused  a  general  feeling 
of  irritation,  which  it  was  expected  the 
treaty  would  allay. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion here  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  1854.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  was 
generally  believed  this  settlement  would 
prove  mutually  beneficial,  and  probably 
few,  if  any,  foresaw  the  baneful  effects  it 
would  have.  Indeed,  it  is  but  just  to  say 
these  were  not  immediately  apparent,  for 
certain  reasons,  some  of  which  have  been 
specified.  Nevertheless,  the  treaty  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  Americans,  and  was 
discontinued  in  1866,  in  compliance  with 
announcement  made  by  the  United  States. 
After  a  few  years,  however,  during  which 
time  our  fishermen  suffered  much  abuse 
and  hardship  in  Ca-nadian  ports  and  wa- 
ters, the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  nego- 
tiated— in  1872.  This  was  essentially  like 
its  predecessor,  so  far  as  the  fisheries  were 
concerned,  and,  like  the  former, was  limit- 
ed to  ten  years'  duration,  with  a  proviso 
that  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  either 
party  to  the  contract  could  ask  for  its  an- 
nulment. However,  it  would  not  cease 
to  be  effective  until  two  years  after  noti- 
fication was  given.  Thus  the  fishery 
clauses  of  this  treaty  were  in  force  until 
1885,  when  they  were  abrogated  by  re- 
quest of  the  United  States. 

But  the  free  access  to  our  markets  by 
the  Canadian  fishermen  for  upwards  of 


twenty-four  years,  during  the  period  be- 
tween 1854  and  1885,  together  with  other 
conditions,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
fisheries  across  the  border. 

Not  only  had  the  Canadians  the  free- 
dom of  our  markets,  but  in  recent  years 
they  have  .enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  boun- 
ty which  comes  from  the  $5,500,000  paid 
by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
"  Halifax  award."  And  thus  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  which  in  1866  de- 
prived our  own  deep-sea  fishermen  of  the 
bounty  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  and 
which  was  then  more  than  ever  necessa- 
ry to  the  successful  continuance  of  their 
business,  actually  furnished  the  money, 
through  this  award, to  subsidize  the  Cana- 
dian competitors  of  American  citizens. 

But  our  fishermen  uncomplainingly 
bore  the  loss  when  their  bounty  was  taken 
from  them.  Many  of  them  had  braved 
death  on  sea  and  land  in  the  struggle  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  government,  and 
they  were  loyally  willing  to  assist  in 
meeting  its  obligations,  even  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  withholding  of  the  little 
subsidy  they  had  formerly  received  meant 
abandonment  of  ocean  fishery.  And  so 
there  was  never  a  murmur,  even  though 
the  Little  Polly  and  the  schooner  Julia 
Ann  must  be  laid  up  to  rest  and  rot  in 
the  cove,  or  else  be  sold  to  provincials, 
who  could  know  little  of  the  memories 
that  clung  around  these  fishing-boats. 

What  wonder  that  the  harbors  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  other 
British  provinces  were  alive  with  the  bus- 
tle of  prosperity  and  enterprise,  while 
throttled  industry  shrivelled  and  died 
along  the  New  England  coast!  Is  it  re- 
markable that  the  fisheries  of  our  Eastern 
States  suffered  materially  from  the  keen 
rivalry  of  foreigners;  that  indications  of 
decay  were  manifest  on  every  hand,  and 
that  grass  grew  in  New  England  ship- 
yards, where  the  building  of  fishing-ves- 
sels had  formerly  been  actively  pursued? 

In  the  mean  time  other  influences  were 
at  work  not  favorable  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  deep-sea  fisheries.  Among  these 
the  most  prominent  perhaps  were  the  in- 
troduction of  the  present  methods  of  can- 
ning aquatic  products,  the  improvement 
in  transportation,  making  possible  the 
rapid  carriage  of  material,  and  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  various  methods  of  re- 
frigeration, through  the  use  of  which  fish 
or  other  aquatic  products  can  be  sent  in 
a  fresh  condition  to  the  markets  from  the 
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most  distant  sections  of  the  United  States. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  recent  remark- 
able development  of  the  shore  fisheries, 
resulting  from  the  last-mentioned  causes, 
and  especially  the  growth  of  the  pound- 
net  fishery.  Millions  of  pounds  of  fresh 
fish,  of  the  choicest  varieties,  are  caught 
in  pound-nets,  and  are  sent  to  compete 
with  the  salted  products  that  come  from 
distant  deep-sea,  fishing-grounds. 

Although  the  process  of  canning  was 
first  introduced  at  Eastport,  Maine,  about 
1810,  for  the  purpose  of  packing  lobsters, 
the  enterprise  developed  rather  slowly, 
and  there  were  only  three  canneries  in 
the  United  States  as  late  as  1850.  There- 
after a  more  rapid  advance  was  made; 
canneries  were  built  along  the  coast  of 
northern  New  England,  and  many  fish- 
ermen found  employment  in  supplying 
these,  and  in  furnishing  cargoes  to  the 
smacks  which  carried  lobsters  alive  to 
Portland,  Boston,  or  New  York.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  new  branch  of  fishery  on 
the  vessel  fisheries  was  very  considerable; 
for  not  only  did  the  lobsters — canned  or 
fresh — come  into  direct  competition  with 
other  sea  products,  but  many  of  the  best 
fishermen  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and 
catch  lobsters  rather  than  to  incur  the  dis- 
comfort of  separation  from  their  families, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  greater  peril 
aiul  uncertainty  that  attend  fishing  on 
distant  grounds.  Besides,  lobster-fishing 
generally  gave  larger  returns  to  the  av- 
erage fisherman,  while  each  man  became 
a  small  capitalist,  being  the  owner  of  his 
equipment  of  boat,  cars,  pots,  etc. 

Thus  it  was  that  difficulty  was  some- 
times met  with  in  obtaining  crews  at  the 
small  fishing-stations,  more  especially  as 
many  of  the  young  and  more  adventur- 
ous men  were  attracted  to  Gloucester  or 
some  other  of  the  larger  fishing-ports. 

The  industry  of  salmon-canning  was 
begun  on  the  Sacramento  River,  Califor- 
nia, in  1864,  and  on  the  Columbia  River 
two  years  later.  Although  limited  in  its 
scope  at  the  start,  it  soon  grew  to  immense 
proportions,  and  during  the  seventies  the 
pack  rose  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cases,  with  a  value  of  millions  of  dollars. 
At  first  the  products  were  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  exported  to  foreign  countries,  but 
for  many  years  the  west -coast  salmon 
lias  been  in  nearly  every  grocery  in  the 
Country;  and  whether  in  near  or  remote 
markets  it  contends  for  supremacy  with 
the  mackerel,  the  cod,  the  herring,  or  oth- 


er food  species  that  are  products  of  our 
Eastern  sea  fisheries. 

Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  the 
fact  that  car-loads  of  fresh  salmon  and 
sturgeon  are  now  shipped  east  from  the 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound,  while 
car-loads  of  fresh  halibut  are  sent  from 
Seattle  to  New  York,  and  even  to  Glouces- 
ter, the  headquarters  of  the  New  England 
deep-sea  fishery. 

Starting  in  the  seventies,  the  sardine- 
canning  industry  of  eastern  Maine  has 
reached  large  proportions,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  young  herring,  formerly  of  little 
or  no  commercial  value,  are  now  put  upon 
the  market  in  an  attractive  form  for  food. 
They  do  something  more  than  to  compete 
with  imported  sardines,  for  they  are  cheap 
as  wrell  as  wholesome,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  supply  in  some 
measure  the  demand  for  salt  mackerel 
and  salt  herring  that  formerly  was  such 
a  well-recognized  feature  of  our  fish-mar- 
ket. Thousands  of  mackerel  taken  in 
pound-nets  are  canned  annually. 

The  foregoing  shows  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  have  confronted  the  deep-sea 
fisheries,  and  which  alone  might  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  cause  the  conditions 
now  prevailing.  But  it  is  only  just  to 
say  that  the  recent  great  development  of 
the  shore  fisheries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  supply  of  fresh  fish  placed  upon  the 
market,  due  to  causes  already  alluded  to, 
have  had  a  material  influence  on  the  de- 
mand for  salt  fish. 

From  the  beginning  salted  cod,  hake, 
pollock,  cusk,  mackerel,  and  herring  have 
been  the  chief  products  of  our  ocean  ves- 
sel fishery,  and  any  marked  change  in  the 
demand  for  these  must  necessarily  be  felt 
by  the  industry. 

It  is  true  that  welled  smacks  in  south- 
ern New  England  formerly  found  profit- 
able employment  in  carrying  live  fish  and 
lobsters  to  New  York.  Connecticut  sloops 
of  moderate  tonnage  were  often  seen, forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  spring  mackerel- 
grounds  from  off  Sandy  Hook  to  Block 
Island.  Their  crews  angled  with  lines 
attached  to  poles,  and  when  mackerel 
were  caught  they  were  deftly  swung  on 
board  and  dropped  into  the  well  of  the 
vessel,  where  they  were  easily  kept  alive 
until  the  smack  completed  her  fare  and 
reached  her  destination  at  the  great  me- 
tropolis. But  the  catch  so  disposed  of 
was  comparatively  insignificant,  and  bore 
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small  proportion  to  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  salted  mackerel.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years,  since  the  use  of  ice  for  pres- 
ervation is  better  understood,  that  hun- 
dreds of  barrels  of  this  delicious  fish  have 
been  marketed  fresh  in  a  single  day,  and 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  Nor 
is  it  longer  necessary  for  vessels  to  al- 
ways seek  the  larger  markets.  A  morn- 
ing's catch  of  fish  taken  off  Montauk, 
Block  Island,  or  Gay  Head  can  soon  be 
landed  at  Newport  or  New  Bedford ;  on 
a  flying  train  or  swift  steamer  they  reach 
Boston  or  New  York  in  a  few  hours,  and 
the  dawning  of  the  following  day  sees 
these  sea  treasures, bright  and  fresh,  being 
used  at  T  Wharf  or  Fulton  Market  to  fill 
customers'  orders — aud  perhaps  whirled 
away  again  on  the  swift  steam-driven  ex- 
press to  meet  the  demand  of  the  hour, 
whether  it  come  from  near-by  points  or 
distant  Chicago  or  Omaha. 

The  fresh-halibut  fishery,  which  was 
begun  in  the  most  primitive  manner  sixty 
years  ago,  ultimately  developed  into  a 
large  industry ;  and  though  it  encounter- 
ed many  vicissitudes,  it  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  many  as  forty  or  fi f ty  of  the 
finest  schooners.  Lately  it  has  fallen  off 
somewhat,  and  its  relative  importance  is 
less  now  than  formerly,  though  the  char- 
acter of  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  vigorously  pursued  through- 
out the  year  give  it  a  consequence  it  oth- 
erwise might  not  have. 

Fishing  on  the  inshore  grounds  for  cod 
and  haddock  —  chiefly  for  the  latter — 
which  were  carried  fresh  to  market,  be- 
gan in  a  limited  way  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  The  small  vessels  supplying 
the  demand  at  Boston  and  vicinity  fished 
largely  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  while  those 
sailing  from  ports  on  Long  Island  Sound 
generally  frequented  grounds  near  home, 
and  carried  their  catch  to  New  York. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  1870 
that  this  branch  of  sea  fishery  grew  to 
large  dimensions.  Until  that  time,  and 
shortly  subsequent  thereto,  the  haddock- 
fishery  was  pursued  on  the  inshore 
grounds,  the  vessels  rarely  going  more 
than  twenty -five  or  thirty  miles  from 
land.  But  competition  led  to  greater 
ventures,  and  about  1873  the  trips  were 
extended  to  George's  Bank.  Since  then 
more  distant  banks  have  been  visited; 
the  fishery  has  been  pursued  with  the 
utmost  courage  and  diligence ;  the  swift- 


est and  most  seaworthy  vessels  constitute 
the  large  fleet  employed  in  winter,  and 
the  catches  arriving  at  Boston  in  a  single 
day  often  aggregate  upward  of  a  million 
pounds,  and  sometimes  reach  a  total  ap- 
proximating double  that  amount. 

In  southern  New  England,  however, 
this  market  fishery  is  comparatively  un- 
important. A  few  vessels  fish  for  cod  in 
winter  to  supply  New  York,  but  at  other 
seasons  catch  blue-fish  and  other  species 
from  off  Cape  Hatteras  to  Nantucket 
Shoals. 

Reference  is  made  to  these  phases  of 
the  deep-sea  market  fishery  to  indicate 
the  growing  demand  for  fresh  fish,  and 
the  means  adopted  by  the  vessel  fisher- 
men in  recent  periods  to  meet  that  de- 
mand, and  to  sustain  their  prestige  and 
prosperity  by  improving  every  opportu- 
nity that  came  to  them. 

Allusion  need  only  be  made  to  the 
frozen  -  herring  trade,  which  employs  a 
number  of  New  England  vessels  in  win- 
ter, and  besides  supplying  bait  for  the 
market  and  cod -fishing  fleets,  furnishes 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  cheap 
fresh  fish  for  food. 

While,  however,  all  these  fresh  prod- 
ucts lessen  the  demand  for  salt  fish,  and 
to  that  extent  limit  the  branches  of  fish- 
ery that  must  depend  on  preservation  of 
fish  by  salting,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
practically  only  a  change  from  one  meth- 
od of  preservation  to  another,  and  there- 
fore not  a  material  interference  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  ocean  fishery. 

But  the  great  competitor  of  the  deep- 
sea  fishing  -  vessel,  whether  engaged  in 
the  salt  or  market  fisheries,  is  the  pound- 
net,  the  increased  employment  of  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phases  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States.  The  introduction  of  this 
has  led  to  almost  phenomenal  conditions 
in  some  sections,  notably  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1858  to  intro- 
duce pound-nets  in  this  region,  but  much 
prejudice  was  encountered,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  the  war  shortly  after  delayed 
the  employment  of  this  form  of  appa- 
ratus. The  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake 
were  of  little  importance  prior  to  1870; 
they  were  engaged  in  only  for  a  few 
weeks  in  spring  and  fall,  and  the  catch 
was  chiefly  obtained  with  hand-lines  and 
drag-seines.  Even  as  late  as  1880  it  was 
historically    recorded    that    only    "  162 
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pound-nets  were  fished  in  Virginia  wa- 
ters, with  two  others  located  at  Crisfield, 
Maryland,  just  above  the  Virginia  line." 
When  it  is  stated  that,  ten  years  later,  in 
the  two  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
there  were  1670  pound-nets,  and  the  total 
catch  of  food  fish  in  those  States  for  that 
year,  in  all  forms  of  apparatus,  reached 
the  vast  aggregate  of  67,656,041  pounds, 
the  effect  of  this  coast  fishery  on  the 
markets  will  be  apparent,  especially  when 
it  is  known  that  practically  all  of  this 
immense  product  —  that  would  load  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  large  fishing- ves- 
sels, and  about  half  of  which  is  taken  in 
pound-nets  —  is  sold  fresh,  and  includes 
the  choicest  species,  such  as  shad,  Spanish- 
mackerel,  striped  bass,  blue-fish,  sheep's- 
head,  etc.  When  delicious  Potomac  shad 
sell  for  less  than  ten  cents  each,  as  during 
the  present  year  (1896),  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  successfully  compet- 
ing writh  them.  And  this  was  more  than 
paralleled  by  conditions  in  1893,  when 
many  tons  of  living  weakfish  —  one  of 
the  best  of  our  food  fishes — were  turned 
out  into  the  open  sea  from  the  retain ing- 
pounds  of  Rhode  Island,  because  over- 
supply  of  fish  was  so  great  that  the  price 
for  them  at  Fulton  Market  was  not  suffi- 
ciently high  to  pay  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  leave  any  balance  to  the  fish- 
ermen. 

Similar  and  only  less  startling  statis- 
tical statements  might  be  made  concern- 
ing New  Jersey,  so  conveniently  near  the 
large  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  great  fisheries  of  the  North 
Carolina  sounds,  and  the  catches  obtained 
in  pound-nets  on  Long  Island,  or  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  southern  New  England, 
are  also  far  too  important  factors  in  in- 
fluencing the  supply  of  food  fish  to  be 
omitted,  if  a  detailed  discussion  were  pos- 
sible. 

But  while  we  may  be  content  with  only 
the  slightest  reference  to  these  localities, 
which  contribute  their  millions  of  pounds 
of  fish  to  the  general  supply,  we  must  not 
neglect  to  notice  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf 
States,  which  have  recently  experienced  a 
phenomenal  advance,  from  Florida  to 
Texas. 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago 
Connecticut  fishermen  began  supplying 
the  Havana  market  with  fish  taken  in  the 
•Gulf  of  Mexico,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  off 
the  shores  of  Florida.  Their  catches  of 
red -snappers,  groupers,  etc.,  were  taken 


alive  to  Havana  in  welled  smacks,  and 
disposed  of  at  remunerative  prices.  In 
time  this  business  fell  largely  into  the 
hands  of  resident  Key  West  fishermen. 
Finally  it  had  to  be  practically  abandoned, 
because  of  the  prohibitory  duties  levied  in 
Cuba.  Attention  was  then  turned  to  sup- 
plying to  the  markets  of  the  North  the 
large  variety  of  fine  fish  which  are  taken 
in  Gulf  waters,  and  especially  the  red- 
snapper.  About  1874  parties  at  Pensacola 
made  attempts  to  organize  the  red-snapper 
fishery  on  an  improved  commercial  basis. 
The  success  met  with  led  to  the  subsequent 
participation  of  other  firms,  and  ultimate- 
ly to  the  spread  of  the  business  to  other 
points. 

Shipping  fish  from  the  Gulf  shores  rap- 
idly developed,  and  soon  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  nearly  every  favorably  situ- 
ated locality  touched  by  the  railroad,  and 
to  include  many  of  the  choice  varieties  of 
fish  taken  in  that  region. 

Although  it  has  not  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  operate  pound-nets,  the  catch 
by  lines,  seines,  and  gill-nets  is  large,  the 
food  fish  reaching  a  total,  for  the  region, 
in  1890,  of  37,980,434  pounds.  As  in  oth- 
er cases,  this  excludes  oysters  and  other 
shell-fish,  as  well  as  crustaceans  and  edi- 
ble reptiles,  which  constitute  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  food  taken  from  the  waters 
of  this  section. 

But  the  Great  Lakes  have  a  still  more 
important  influence.  Lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  the  sparsely  settled  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  lake  region,  and 
general  ignorance  of  modern  methods  of 
refrigeration  made  it  impossible  to  fully 
develop  the  fishery  resources  until  recent- 
ly. Consequently  the  fisheries  of  this  sec- 
tion exerted  comparatively  little  influence 
half  a  century  ago.  Practically  all  the 
fish  taken  in  the  early  days,  except  those 
locally  eaten,  were  salted.  Thus,  while 
the  settlers  along  the  lake  shores  could 
obtain  supplies  for  family  use  or  for  local 
distribution,  the  industry  of  fishing  did 
not  attain  marked  distinction  until  after 
1850.  This  will  be  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  largest  annual  shipment  of  lake 
tish  by  canal  —  then  the  chief  transpor- 
tation agency  for  such  products  —  from 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Maumee,  prior  to 
1850,  was  only  17,792  half -barrels.  The 
adoption  of  other  methods  of  preparation, 
a  few  years  later,  and  the  utilization  of 
swifter  transportation,  caused  a  marked 
increase  in  the  distribution  of  lake  fish. 
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The  pound-net  was  introduced  on  Lake 
Erie  about  1850,  and  a  few  years  subse- 
quently its  use  developed  rapidly.  The 
adoption  of  the  pound-net  was  followed 
in  about  fifteen  years  by  the  inauguration 
at  Sandusky  of  the  process  of  artificially 
freezing  fish,  so  that  they  could  be  kept 
in  a  frozen  condition  from  fall  until  the 
next  summer.  This  made  possible  the 
distribution  of  lake  fish,  in  a  thoroughly 
fresh  condition,  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Subsequently  freez- 
ing-houses were  established  at  the  leading 
fishing  centres  on  the  lakes,  and  they  in- 
creased in  number  at  Sandusky,  some  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tons 
per  day.  Steamers  were  also  built  to 
operate  immense  gangs  of  gill  -  nets,  and 
for  some  years  the  development  in  this 
branch  of  lake  fishery  kept  pace  with 
progress  in  other  directions. 

The  result  is  easy  to  anticipate.  Not 
only  do  iced  fresh  fish  from  the  Great 
Lakes  meet  those  of  the  East  in  spring 
and  summer,  but  the  frozen  products  of 
these  "brothers  of  the  ocean"  stoutly 
contest  for  control  of  the  markets  in  win- 
ter, and  force  their  way  even  into  New 
England.  The  energy  and  commercial 
enterprise  exhibited  by  the  lake  dealers 
are  most  remarkable,  and  if  these  were 
supported  by  such  unfailing  sources  of 
supply  as  can  be  drawn  upon  by  those 
engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing,  it  is  evident 
the  latter  would  meet  even  sharper  com- 
petition in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
But  the  limit  to  which  the  lakes  can  be 
safely  drawn  upon  for  fish  food  has  long 
ago  been  reached,  and  the  well-recognized 
falling  off  in  abundance  of  the  most  de- 
sirable species  indicates  that,  even  with 
the  utmost  fish-culture  can  do  to  assist  in 
maintaining  the  supply,  no  greater  com- 
petition can  be  expected  from  this  region 
than  exists  now.  But  this  has  a  marked 
influence,  as  will  be  easily  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  lakes  in  the  last  census  year 
amounted  to  117,085,568  pounds  of  food 
fish — enough  to  load  about  six  hundred 
fishing  -  vessels  larger  than  the  average 
sailing  from  New  England. 

Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  river 
fisheries,  which,  under  the  same  impulses 
that  have  caused  the  conditions  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  lake  region,  have  recent- 
ly been  actively  pursued.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  thousand  pounds  of  fish  are 
shipped  from  points  in  the  Mississippi 


River  basin,  where  no  commercial  fishery 
existed  a  few  years  ago.  The  product  of 
this  river  fishery  will  aggregate  millions 
of  pounds  annually.  It  not  only  takes 
the  place  locally  of  salted  sea -fish,  but 
competes  with  the  latter  for  supremacy 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  whereas  to  a 
large  extent  the  products  of  the  New  Eng- 
land deep-sea  fisheries  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  markets  of  this  country  prior  to 
1850,  the  conditions  then  existing  have 
changed  radically.  Consequently  these 
products  of  the  Atlantic  fishery  must  now 
meet  and  compete  with  the  salmon,  stur- 
geon, cod,  and  halibut  of  the  Pacific;  the 
white-fish,  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  cisco,  or 
herring,  from  the  Great  Lake  region  ;  the 
catfish,  buffalo-fish,  and  other  species  from 
the  rivers;  the  red -snapper,  pompano, 
and  many  other  choice  varieties  from  the 
Gulf  coast;  the  shad,  Spanish-mackerel, 
striped  bass,  and  blue-fish  from  the  region 
extending  from  North  Carolina  to  New 
York;  and  also  frozen  smelts,  herring, 
and  fresh  salmon  from  Canada,  not  to 
speak  of  Canadian-caught  cod  and  mack- 
erel, which  are  so  extensively  marketed 
in  this  country. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  practical^ 
all  these  numerous  varieties  of  fishes,  ex- 
cepting a  portion  of  those  coming  from 
Canada,  and  the  Pacific  cod,  are  put  upon 
the  market  fresh,  generally  in  the  most 
attractive  form,  and  usually  at  prices 
which  indicate  that  the  supply  is  more 
than  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  people, 
is  it  remarkable  that  difficulty  is  found  in 
competing  with  them,  when  the  success 
of  our  deep  -  sea  fisheries  must  depend 
chiefly  upon  marketing  salt  fish,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  employment 
of  costly  and  expensively  fitted  sea-going 
vessels?  When  the  extent  and  character 
of  this  competition  of  coast  and  interior 
fisheries  are  considered,  when  also  we  find 
that  the  New  England  fisher  had  for 
many  years  to  wage  a  sharp  fight  with 
Canadians  for  even  a  share  in  the  home 
market,  and  when  we  see  the  American 
fishing  bounty  taken  off,  while  a  subsidy 
is  given  to  foreign  fishermen,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  even  New  England  courage, 
thrift,  and  enterprise  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  successfully  continue  the  con- 
test? In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  believed 
surprise  will -be  felt  that  Gloucester  and 
a  few  other  ports  still  pursue  the  business 
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with  unfaltering  courage  and  devotion, 
and,  hy  unexampled  daring  and  determi- 
nation, continue  to  exact  tribute  from  the 
sea,  and  to  maintain  a  stubborn  fight  for 
the  existence  of  an  industry  which  means 
more  to  this  nation  than  the  mere  obtain- 
ment  of  food  or  dollars. 

Impressive  as  this  is,  it  is  not  all.  For, 
while  depressing  influences  have  con- 
fronted the  fisheries,  New  England  has 
been  developing  her  manufactures  to  a 
remarkable  degree  since  1850.  And  as 
these  industries  have  grown  they  have 
become  active  competitors  for  the  control 
of  American  labor.  It  is  not  therefore 
strange  that  the  fisherman  has  often  found 
remunerative  and  satisfactory  employ- 
ment at  home,  and  that  he  has  been  dis- 
posed to  accept  a  condition  which  not 
only  attracts  him  to  newr  fields  of  labor, 
but  invites  capital  to  build  and  operate 
manufactories  instead  of  fleets  of  fishing- 
vessels.  Thus  Marblehead,  the  quaint  old 
port,  whose  fishermen  performed  such  im- 
portant services  on  sea  and  land  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  is  now  a  town  of 
shoemakers.  It  is  true  a  few  old  fish- 
ermen, with  salt  -  hardened  and  deeply 
bronzed  faces,  still  go  dory-fishing,  or  act 
as  bumboat-men  to  the  many  yachtsmen 
who  go  there  in  summer.  But,  neverthe- 
less, there  is  an  odor  of  leather  about  the 
place ;  the  talk  is  of  the  price  per  case  for 
making  foot-wear,  and  yarns  of  famous 
fishing  voyages,  of  wrecks,  and  of  mi- 
raculous escapes  are  now  rarely  told,  for 
they  are  as  ancient  history  as  Whittier's 
story  of  "  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride." 

Newbuiwport,  once  celebrated  for  its 
mackerel  fleet  and  its  cod  -  fishers  who 
went  to  Labrador,  is  now  a  city  of  spin- 
dles, and  the  hum  of  cotton-mills  is  the 
industrial  music  of  the  hour. 

New  Bedford,  too,  is  now  a  great  man- 
ufacturing centre.  While  it  still  has  a 
fleet  of  whalers,  which  rendezvous  at  San 
Francisco,  and  rarely  "round  the  Horn" 
for  the  home  port,  the  whale-fishery  is  a 
decadent  industry,  and  receives  compar- 
atively little  consideration,  except  from 
those  directly  interested  in  its  prosecution. 
Partially  dismantled  "  bl ubber-huilters  " 
— as  the  old  ships  are  called — lie  con- 
tentedly alongside  the  wharves,  where 
they  seem  to  be  kept  rather  as  reminders 
of  other  days  for  the  curious  to  gaze  at 
than  for  anv  present  or  prospective  n til- 
ity. 

A  few  months  ago  the  writer  saw  a 


lusty  eighteen -months -  old  babe  in  the 
arms  of  its  proud  grandmother,  and  he 
was  told  that  this  son  of  a  New  England 
whaling  skipper  had  never  been  seen  by 
his  father,  who  had  passed  the  previous 
winter  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  at  that  moment  was  probably 
hunting  whales  among  the  ice-floes  that 
fill  the  ocean  along  the  northern  shores  of 
this  continent.  Such  separation  of  hus- 
band and  father  from  wife  and  children  is 
hard  to  bear,  and  when  satisfactory  em- 
ployment can  be  found  on  shore,  which 
will  admit  of  a  united  family,  it  is  usu- 
ally accepted.  And  to  that  extent  the 
fisheries  are  deprived  of  the  skill  and 
hardihood  necessary  to  their  successful 
continuance. 

It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that 
in  addition  to  the  growing  scarcity  of 
whales,  and  the  rivalry  of  other  indus- 
tries, the  whale-fishery  has  suffered  from 
a  remarkable  decline  in  the  price* of  oil, 
due  to  the  competition  of  mineral  oils  and 
other  materials  which  take  its  place.  The 
influence  of  this  is  such  that  whales  are 
now  often  hunted  for  their  bone  alone, 
since  in  some  cases  the  oil  is  not  thought 
sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  saving  the 
blubber  and  trying  it  out. 

The  menhaden  fishermen  have  also 
keenly  felt  the  result  of  this  change,  for 
the  success  of  their  industry  depends 
chiefly  on  the  price  of  oil.  Thus,  though 
the  average  catch  of  fish  per  vessel  in  re- 
cent years  is  larger  than  it  was  in  former 
periods,  the  business  is  frequently  unre- 
in unerative.  Therefore  this  comparative- 
ly new  branch  of  sea  fishery,  in  which 
New  England  is  largely  interested,  seems 
to  be  suffering  almost  as  much  as  any 
other  from  the  strangulation  caused  by 
competition. 

Various  minor  causes  have  contributed 
to  the  decay  noticeable  in  many  coast  fish- 
ing-towns. Mr.  F.  W.  True  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  one  of  them  in  The 
Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States 
(vol.  i.,  section  v.,  page  599) : 

"The  restless  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
have  caused  many  changes  in  the  configura- 
tion of  the  northern  shore  of  Cape  Cod.  Moved 
by  their  power,  the  sand  has  spread  itself  in 
an  even  plain, extending  from  high-water  mark 
a  half-mile  seaward,  and  but  little  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Kelentlessly  it  has 
tilled  the  old-time  harbors, and  thereby  stilled 
the  activity  of  the  north-shore  fishing-towns 
of  former  days.    But  while  the  vessel  fishery 
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has  forever  disappeared  from  many  of  the 
towns,  the  weir  fishery  lia.s  taken  its  place  to 
a  considerable  extent.'' 

The  scarcity  of  certain  important  ocean 
fishes  has  had  a  somewhat  dejecting  in- 
fluence on  those  fishermen  who  relied 
chiefly  upon  the  pursuit  of  these  species. 
For  some  years  decrease  in  abundance  of 
the  halibut  on  the  grounds  where  it  is 
chiefly  sought  has  been  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  the  Atlantic  fisheries.  How- 
ever, this  has  not  so  far  caused  any  mate- 
rial loss  in  financial  receipts,  since  there 
has  been  an  enhancement  of  price  when 


halibut-fishery  has  never  had  any  special 
importance  except  at  Gloucester. 

The  present  scarcity  of  mackerel,  which 
there  is  reason  for  believing-  is  only  tem- 
porary— a  repetition  of  history  so  far  as 
relates  to  this  species— is  a  far  more  im- 
portant matter.  Probably  no  other  branch 
of  the  New  England  sea  fishery  was  so 
much  relied  on  by  the  fishermen  of  the 
smaller  coast  towns  as  that  which  had 
the  mackerel  as  the  object  of  pursuit.  Al- 
though the  cost  of  prosecuting  this  fishery 
was  materially  advanced  by  the  general 
adoption  of  the  purse-seine  as  an  appara- 
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the  supply  temporarily  failed  to  equal  the 
demand.  Also,  the  discovery  of  new  hali- 
but banks  or  areas  from  time  to  time  has 
generally  enabled  the  fishermen  to  supply 
the  demand,  while  this  changing  from  one 
locality  to  another  may  possibly  enable 
the  fallow  grounds,  which  are  at  least 
temporarily  depleted,  to  regain  something 
of  their  old-time  fertility.  If  so,  no  seri- 
ous inconvenience  may  be  anticipated,  but 
only  time  can  answer  this  question.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  of  it  now  is  that 
it  needs  no  consideration,  so  far  as  the 
general  decadence  of  the  New  England 
fishing    towns    is    concerned,   since  the 


tus  of  capture,  and  the  disparity  of  catch- 
es between  vessels  was  increased,  there 
was  still  a  reasonable  average  of  success 
in  seasons  of  abundance.  Consequently 
a  show  of  prosperity  was  maintained  at 
some  of  the  fishing  coves  and  harbors, 
even  after  the  grip  of  financial  disaster 
had  been  felt  in  most  of  them.  For  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  decadence, 
which  began  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  century,  continued  more  or  less  un- 
interruptedly, and  even  the  phenomenal 
abundance  of  mackerel  in  the  early  eigh- 
ties, culminating  in  1884,  when  the  catch 
exceeded  any  ever  made,  scarcely  arrest- 
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ed  the  downward  progress.  Indeed,  in 
1879  and  1880,  when  mackerel  were  nor- 
mally plentiful,  schooners  lay  deserted 
in  the  harbors  of  Maine,  and  crews  could 
not  be  found  to  go  on  them.  Neverthe- 
less, matters  grew  worse  when  the  mack- 
erel catch  fell  off,  and  many  who  had  un- 
til then  courageously  faced  the  conditions 
which  confronted  them,  were  compelled 
to  succumb  to  the  inevitable,  and  sell 
their  vessels  or  employ  them  in  some 
other  trade. 

In  many  cases  this  was  due  not  only  to 
scarcity  of  fish  or  condition  of  markets, 
but  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  skilful 
and  trained  fishermen,  without  whom  it 
was  folly  to  send  vessels  to  sea. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  influences  which  conflicted  with  the 
deep-sea  fisheries  in  this  regard.  It  re- 
mains to  be  added  that  those  still  inclined 


to  follow  the  sea  fishery  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  sail  on  the  swiftest  and  most  ex- 
pensive vessels,  which  also  were  usually 
commanded  by  the  most  skilful  or  "  luck- 
iest" skippers.  Few  fishing-ports  have 
been  able  to  successfully  compete  in  the 
matter  of  vessels  with  Gloucester,  where 
new  and  costly  clippers  are  added  to  the 
fleet  each  year.  This,  together  with  other 
advantages,  led  large  numbers  of  the  best 
fishermen  to  go  there  from  Cape  Cod  and 
Maine,  the  result  being,  of  course,  benefi- 
cial to  the  port  they  sailed  from,  but  cor- 
respondingly detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment or  continuance  of  home  fisheries. 

But,  whatever  influence  this  may  have 
had,  it  is  probable  nothing  could  have 
arrested  the  progress  of  decay,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  most  determined 
efforts  were  made  at  certain  points:  the 
best  vessels  and  the  most  skilful  men 
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were  employed,  everything-  that  intelli- 
gence and  business  sagacity  could  suggest 
was  done,  and  ruin  came  in  spite  of  it. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  increased  cost 
of  vessels,  the  additional  expense  of  run- 
ning them,  together  with  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  cost  of  living  which  now  con- 
fronts the  fishermen  —  and  this  depends 
more  on  change  in  the  methods  of  living- 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar — 
have  had  a  disheartening  influence,  and 
have  reached  a  point  where  it  may  not 
reasonably  be  expected  the  returns  from 
fishing,  as  conducted  from  the  smaller 
ports,  will  give  the  necessary  income  to 
meet  expenditures  and  leave  a  profit. 
But,  however  serious  these  obstacles  may 
now  appear,  it  is  probable  they  would  be 
found  of  small  moment,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  that  the  sea  fisheries  might 
still  prosper,  as  in  earlier  years,  except  for 
the  fierce  competition  that  comes  from 
foreign  countries  and  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  Stales. 

If  is  highly  probable  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  demand  for  salt  cod,  mackerel, 
and  other  fish  that  come  from  dislanl 
Northern  seas.    But  the  question  of  cheap 

ening  the  product  by  increasing  the  catch 
per  man  or  per  vessel  will  ever  be  a  vital 
one  in  this  competitive  battle,  where  sen- 


timent is  not  a  factor  ;  and  a  problem 
scarcely  second  in  importance  is  the  in- 
troduction of  new  or  improved  methods 
of  preservation. 

The  limit  of  human  possibility  seems  to 
have  been  reached  in  the  matter  of  cap- 
ture of  sea  fish;  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  more  exertion  being  made  or  of 
greater  risks  being  taken.  The  use  of 
steam-vessels  may  increase  the  catch  of 
fresh  fish,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  mar- 
ket fishery.  But  even  now  the  supply 
often  exceeds  the  demand,  and  steamers 
are  not  available  to  the  salt-fish  industry, 
and  scarcely  can  be  expected  to  build  up 
the  waste  places  in  the  coves  and  small 
harbors  along  the  New  England  coast. 

However,  cargoes  of  herring  have  ar- 
rived from  Newfoundland  that  were  arti- 
ficially frozen  on  hoard  the  vessels,  and 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  this  method  may  be  applied  to  the 
cod  or  mackerel  taken  in  summer  on  re- 
mote fishing-grounds.  Canning  the  pro- 
ducts on  board  the  vessels  may  also  receive 
consideration  in  the  not  distant  future. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  cure  of 
salt  herring  is  susceptible  of  improvement 
in  this  country,  and  there  seems  no  rea- 
son why  our  markets  should  be  filled  with 
European  herring  whim  it  is  quite  possible 
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for  our  own  fishermen  to  furnish  as  good 
an  article  if  intelligent  care  in  prepara- 
tion is  observed. 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  the  sea  fisheries 
may  hereafter  be  profited  by  exportation 
of  salted  products  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  present,  however,  the  prospect  of  any 
material  benefit  from  foreign  trade  is  not 
encouraging.  For  not  only  are  sea  fish 
now  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
British  North  American  provinces,  but 
salt  mackerel  come  to  us  from  Norway 
and  Ireland,  and  herring  from  various 
European  countries.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  more  favorable  conditions  than 
now  exist  are  required  to  create  an  ex- 
tensive demand  for  our  salted  sea  fish  in 
other  countries.  Until  there  is  material 
change  in  this  regard,  the  balance  of  fish 
trade  will  not  favor  our  deep-sea  fisheries, 
and  the  home  market  must  be  relied  on 
for  any  improvement  that  may  come. 

Much  has  been  done  recently  to  render 
more  attractive  the  salted  sea  products, 
and  to  this  as  much  as  to  anything  else  is 
due  the  continued  prosperity  of  Glouces- 
ter, or  of  other  fishing-ports  that  may  still 
thrive.  The  intelligence  that  has  brought 
these  and  other  improvements  may  rea- 
sonably be  relied  upon  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  hour,  so  far  as  human  skill  and 
business  activity  can  meet  them.  Never- 


theless, the  fact  remains  that  (even  though 
the  present  importance  of  the  New  Eng- 
land fisheries,  including  those  termed 
"shore  fisheries,,,  may  be  maintained  in 
the  aggregate)  the  same  forces  are  now  at 
work  that  caused  the  decadence  in  the 
vessel  fisheries  along  our  northeastern 
coast,  and  their  future  influence  may  well 
prove  an  interesting  subject  for  observa- 
tion by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  industries  which  train  sea- 
men for  commerce  or  for  manning  our 
navies  in  time  of  war. 

Time  may  again  bring  piscatorial  pros- 
perity to  New  England;  fleets  of  fishing- 
clippers  may  once  more  sail  from  its  many 
green  isles  and  quiet  coves;  a  hardy  race 
of  native-born  seamen  may  be  bred  along 
its  shores  and  schooled  in  its  sea  fisheries; 
for  circumstances  now  unforeseen  may 
bring  these  changes.  However,  the  pres- 
ent outlook  is  not  promising  for  the  im- 
mediate realization  of  these  hoped-for  con- 
ditions. Nevertheless,  they  may  come  in 
the  future,  when  an  immense  population 
requires  a  larger  supply  of  fish  food,  and 
when  a  great  nation  more  fully  appreci- 
ates the  importance  of  encouraging  a  self- 
sustaining  militia  of  the  sea,  which,  as 
history  shows,  embodies  professional  skill, 
brawn  and  brain,  courage  and  hardihood, 
to  a  degree  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
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WHITE     MAN'S  AFRICA. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

PART  V.— THE  LAST  OF  A  GREAT  BLACK  NATION. 


\T  last  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Caledon  River,  which  is  the  boun- 
dary-line between  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  country  commonly  known  as 
Basuloland.  The  history  of  the  South 
African  republics,  from  their  very  begin- 
ning- down  to  within  the  last  few  vears, 
is  a  record  of  their  more  or  less  success- 
ful contests  with  the  Basuto*  people.  The 
cause  of  these  wars  has  been,  of  course,  a 
conflict  of  ideas  as  to  who  had  the  best 
right  to  the  soil.  The  blacks  held  that  it 
was  theirs  because  from  time  out  of  mind 
blacks  had  peopled  all  this  neighborhood; 
but  the  Boers  argued,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  blacks  were,  after  all.  merely  hea- 
then, and  did  not  make  good  use  of  their 
property.  The  white  man  argued  in  South 
Africa  much  as  he  did  in  New  England 
when  he  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
cheerfully  expelled  the  heathen  who  set 
up  prescriptive  claims  to  Massachusetts. 
Such  arguments  as  these  were  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  scaled  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  astonished  the  Spanish  Americans 
who  then  claimed  Calif ornia,New  Mexico, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
human  nature  that  even  God-fearing  and 
law-abiding  men  accept  readily  the  doc- 
trine that  the  earth  belongs  to  those  who 
make  best  use  of  it.  Indeed,  the  philoso- 
phy which  cheered  the  Boers  who  weeded 
out  the  blacks  fifty  years  ago  differs  not 
much  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  now  occupying  the  gold-fields  of 
the  Transvaal. 

The  Caledon  River  was  for  years,  as 
we  have  said,  the  disputed  boundary, 
and  even  to-day  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
Great  Britain  withdrew  her  protection 
from  the  Basutos,  there  would  be  a  Jame- 
son raid  into  that  land  within  twenty-four 
hours— a  raid  that  would  exceed  in  fury 
anything  accomplished  during  the  great 
Oklahoma  "boom"  when  tin;  United  States 
government  opened  that  portion   of  the 

*  This  word  I  use  according  to  common  practice 
in  South  Africa, and  not  according  to  the  few  learned 
in  k(  native  "  orthography. — r.  B. 


Indian  Territory  to  white  settlers.  War 
upon  war  have  the  Boers  made  upon  their 
naked  neighbors,  without  ever  making 
conquest  of  their  country.  At  last,  in 
1872,  England  made  an  end  of  these  dis- 
turbances upon  the  borders  of  her  pos- 
sessions by  acting  as  mediator,  fixing  the 
boundaries,  and  practically  going  bail  for 
the  future  good  behavior  of  the  negroes. 

The  word  negro  is  not  heard  in  South 
Africa  excepting  as  a  te  rm  of  oppro- 
brium. Often  and  often  again  have  Af- 
ricander Englishmen  stopped  me,  w7hen 
speaking  of  Zulus,  Basutos,  Matabele,  and 
so  on,  as  negroes.  "You  in  America  only 
know  the  blacks  wTho  came  over  as  slaves 
— that  is  to  say,  the  West  African  negro; 
but" — and  this  they  say  with  some  pride — 
"our  blacks  are  of  a  very  superior  char- 
acter, and  not  at  all  to  be  confused  with 
the  material  found  on  the  Guinea  coast." 

Though  this  is  a  popular  notion  amongst 
Africanders  and  Englishmen  generally,  it 
is  not,I  think,  founded  either  upon  histor- 
ical research  or  upon  observation  of  the  ne- 
gro in  different  places.  It  is  true  that  the 
most  common  slave  trade  in  times  past 
was  between  the  African  wrest  coast  anil 
the  eastern  shores  of  America,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Portuguese  carried 
on  a  steady  and  very  profitable  traffic  of 
the  same  nature  from  their  East  African 
possessions,  notably  Mozambique.  This 
alone  can  account  for  a  large  portion  of 
Zulu  and  Basuto  blood  amongst  the  Amer- 
ican slaves,  but  aside  from  this  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  even  on 
the  west  coast  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  slaves  shipped  to  America  were  pris- 
oners of  war  captured  far  in  the  interior, 
from  tribes  that  had  been  recruited  from 
the  east  coast.  The  life  of  an  African 
negro  nation  is  practically  the  life  of  one 
remarkable  man  who  may  possess  a  gift 
for  war  much  above  the  average  of  his 
blood.  Thus  we  hear  of  Lobengula  cre- 
ating the  Matabele,  of  Cetywayo  and  the 
Zulus,  and,  greater  than  all,  of  Moshesh, 
the  great  organizer  of  the  Basutos.  These 
black  leaders  have  made  so-called  nations, 
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because  they  readily  at- 
tracted to  themselves  the 
warriors  from  surrounding" 
tribes  or  families,  who  were 
glad  to  follow  any  leader 
that  promised  them  plun- 
der in  war  and  security  for 
what  they  might  take  in 
the  way  of  booty. 

Whoever  glances  at  suc- 
cessive maps  of  Africa  must 
be  struck  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  names  of  terri- 
tories have  been  changed 
within  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  is,  however, 
what  one  might  reasonably 
expect  from  negroes  inca- 
pable of  self -control,  living 
only  for  the  gratification 
of  momentary  needs,  and 
leaving  behind  them  abso- 
lutely no  record  of  any 
achievement  calculated  to 
advance  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a 
most  interesting  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  Dr.  Theall, 
the  Tacitus  of  South  Africa, 
upon  this  subject. 

"It  is  a  disastrous  mis- 
take," said  he  to  me,  "for 
people  in  England  to  act 
as  though  black  and  white 
people  can  ever  mix.  The 
two  races  cannot  intermar- 
ry without  harm  to  one  or 
both.  The  half-breeds  who 
marry  half-breeds  cease  to 
be  prolific,  and  they  become 
prolific  only  in  the  event 
of  their  marrying  blacks  or 
whites.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ne- 
gro has  multiplied  with  great  rapidity 
where  he  has  been  protected  by  whites. 
He  cannot  quarrel  as  he  was  wont  to;  he 
is  not  allowed  to  wage  war;  he  is  not 
allowed  to  kill  witches;  and  when  fam- 
ines arise  the  government  feeds  him  at 
the  expense  of  the  white  tax-payers.  Even 
disease  is  not  allowed  to  sweep  him  away 
as  it  once  did;  at  least  the  government 
does  all  in  its  power  to  check  small-pox 
and  other  infectious  ills.'" 

As  we  are  now  about  to  cross  the  Cal- 
edon  River  into  the  land  of  the  last  ne- 
gro nation  surviving  in  South  Africa, 
and  as  the  interest  of  this  nation  to  us 
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lies  principally  in  the  information  we 
may  gather  regarding  the  future  relations 
of  the  black  man  to  the  white,  not  only 
here,  but  in  all  Africa  as  well,  I  feel  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  quote  Dr.  Theall 
further  on  this  point. 

"  If  this  country  is  to  amount  to  any- 
thing," said  he,  "it  must  be  as  a  white 
man's  country;  now  a  white  man  will 
not  work  beside  a  black  man,  no  matter 
bow  many  laws  are  passed  declaring  the 
two  to  be  equal.  The  British  govern- 
ment protects  the  blacks,  gives  them  free 
land,  and  looks  after  them  in  a  philan- 
thropic manner.  But  there  is  no  law 
compelling  a  black  man  to  work.  The 
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white  man  receives  no  indulgence  from 
his  government,  and  has  to  sink  to  the 
black  man's  level  if  he  hopes  to  succeed 
by  his  daily  labor. 

"As  to  the  Matabele,"  said  he,  "all  that 
country  was  formerly  inhabited  by  black 
tribes  called  Mashonas.  The  Matabele 
came  in  as  robbers,  and  being  a  soldier 
organization,  under  warlike  chiefs,  drove 
the  Mashonas  out  of  their  villages.  As 
soon  as  they  had  captured  a  kraal,  they 
killed  every  one  excepting  young  boys 
and  girls.  The  boys  they  made  slaves  to 
the  soldiers.  When  these  Mashona  boys 
grew  up,  they  begged  to  become  Mata- 
bele soldiers,  in  order  to  escape  their  hard 
lot  as  slaves.  The  Matabele  chiefs  prom- 
ised them  that  honor,  on  condition  of 
their  doing  some  daring  act  of  robbery 
upon  neighboring  tribes — usually  lifting 
cattle.  In  this  manner  they  became 
stronger  with  successive  years,  though 
more  mixed  in  blood." 

Dr.  Theall  was  firmly  of  opinion  that 
no  peace  should  be  made  with  them,  but 
they  should  be  thoroughly  thrashed  and 
driven  beyond  the  Zambesi.  He  regard- 
ed them  as  a  set  of  insolent  freebooters, 
whose  men  scorned  to  feed  on  anything 
but  meat,  and  even  at  that  only  on  such 
as  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy. 

When  we  hear  by  our  firesides  of  ne- 
gro wars,  we  are  apt  to  receive  statements 


very  much  exaggerated,  and  certainly 
calculated  to  make  us  feel  that  the  negro 
can  be  a  most  daring  and  dangerous  ene- 
my. No  doubt  he  is  such  for  a  short 
time  and  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, but  taken  as  a  race  there  is  no 
more  gentle  servant  and  companion  than 
a  properly  treated  negro.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  see  something  of  him 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  South  America, 
and  in  every  State  of  the  United  States. 
Comparing  that  type  of  negro  with  the 
black  man  of  South  Africa  as  he  appears 
between  the  Zambesi  River  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  I  confess  that  I  see  very 
little  difference.  There  are  highly  bred 
negroes  in  America,  as  well  as  low-bred 
ones,  and  as  slaves  we  know  that  their 
price  varied  enormously  on  this  account 
alone;  but  I  am  confident  that  if  a  given 
number  of  negroes  were  picked  up  hap- 
hazard from  the  different  portions  of 
Africa,  and  then  brought  to  Virginia  or 
Louisiana  dressed  after  the  manner  of 
American  negroes,  they  would  attract  no 
more  attention  on  the  streets  of  New  Or- 
leans or  Richmond  than  they  do  now 
along  the  Zambesi  or  the  Caledon. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  the  Caledon 
came  near  making  an  end  of  us,  for  it  was 
much  swollen  by  rains,  and  as  we  reached 
the  middle  of  it  the  water  covered  the 
bottom  of  our  Cape  cart  and  threatened  to 
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sweep    us  away  bottom  side  up.  Our 
leaders  nearly  went  out  of  sight  in  one 
of  the   many  holes  of  this  treacherous 
stream,    and    for   a   few    moments  we 
splashed  and  struggled  so  furiously  that 
I  found  myself  calculating  the  chances 
of  my  being  able  to  swim  to  either  bank. 
Very  fortunately  for  us,  we  had  remark- 
ably good  horses,  and  my  friend  Temple, 
who  was  driving,  is  notoriously  the  best 
whip  in  South  Africa.    The  leaders,  by- 
the-way,  two  spirited  little  bays,  had  been 
loaned  to  me  by  the  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  cart  was  the 
one  in  which  Chief-Justice  De  Villiers 
rode  his  circuit,  so  that  my  mental  cal- 
culations included  the  idea  of  how  much 
this  little  fording  of  the  Caledon  would 
cost  in  horseflesh,  harness,  cart,  and  bag- 
gage.   But  adventures  are  pleasant  when 
they  are  survived,  and  we  found  ourselves 
the  more  warmly  received  in  Basutoland 
for  having  successfully  passed  the  Cale- 
don at  a  time  when  the  people  there- 
abouts regarded  it  as  impassable. 

It  is  a  stream  ordinarily  as  wide  as  the 
Pruth,  which  separates  Roumania  from 
southern  Russia,  and  it  has  a  frontier 
police  with  equally  primitive  comforts. 
But  in  crossing  the  Pruth  the  stranger  is 
received  by  the  Russian  custom-house  as 
though  he  were  a  dangerous  character, 
while  at  the  Caledon  a  negro  policeman 
welcomed  us  as  though  pleased  that 
strangers  should  visit  his  country.  Of 
course  he  inquired  particularly  whether 
we  had  any  fire-arms  or  spirits,  but  was 
quite  satisfied  by  a  superficial  glance  at 
the  general  nature  of  our  baggage.  Then 
I  said  to  him  that  I  would  like  to  take  his 
photograph;  upon  which  he  laughed  in 
the  ecstasy  of  gratified  vanity,  and  ran 
into  his  hut,  shouting  that  he  must  go 
and  put  on  his  uniform.  Nothing  that 
we  said  could  alter  his  purpose,  and  we 
were  rather  annoyed  than  otherwise,  be- 
cause I  did  not  wish  him  in  uniform,  but 
rather  in  the  native  nakedness  with  which 
he  had  received  us.  As  this  first  police- 
man ran  into  his  hut,  however,  another 
appeared  at  the  door  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Basuto  Mounted  Police, and  him  I  prompt- 
ly snapped  with  my  camera,  to  his  great 
satisfaction.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
done  and  we  once  more  starting  with  our 
four-in-hand,  than  out  rushed  the  first 
policeman,  gesticulating  excitedly  that  we 
should  wait  and  photograph  him  ;  but  we 
explained  that  we  had  taken  the  other 
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policeman  and  were  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
besides,  by  this  time  I  had  learned  to  be 
more  economical  with  my  films.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  loud  and  happy  laughter 
of  the  policeman  who  had  been  photo- 
graphed, and  the  very  disconsolate  look 
of  the  first  policeman  who  had  missed 
this  honor;  and  I  recall  it  here  because 
it  arises  in  my  mind  every  time  that  I 
think  of  the  typical  negro  and  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  his  nature  and 
that  of  an  average  white  man,  particu- 
larly a  policeman  acting  as  a  responsible 
custom-house  official. 

We  had  driven  the  whole  distance  from 
the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the 
Caledon,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  en- 
tered the  Basuto  Residency,  called  Maseru. 
During  this  long  journey  we  had  spent 
our  nights  at  any  Boer  ranch  where  we 
happened  to  pass  towards  twilight,  and 
during  the  day  we  cooked  our  meals  on 
the  open  prairie,  letting  our  four  mus- 
tangs browse  where  they  could  with  the 
limitations  of  a  knee-halter.  We  were 
very  dirty  -  looking  tramps  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  capital  of  this  black  na- 
tion, and  with  heart-felt  gratitude  did  I 
accept  the  invitation  of  its  British  admin- 
istrator to  become  his  guest  at  the  palace. 
Such  words  as  nation,  palace,  king,  chief, 
have  a  strange  sound  when  applied  to 
things  South-African,  whether  black  or 
Boer.  Even  the  word  road  has  a  differ- 
ent meaning  in  that  country.  To  be 
sure  we  travelled  in  a  Cape  cart,  which  is 
a  vehicle  resembling  the  English  two- 
wheeled  cart;  but  we  travelled  over  a 
country  much  like  the  desert  of  Colorado, 
where  the  rains  cut  gullies  into  the  soft 
soil,  and  where  the  traveller  steers  his 
broncos  without  reference  to  the  wagon- 
trail  of  his  predecessor.  In  the  night  he 
goes  by  the  stars;  in  the  day  he  gets  his 
direction  from  the  sun.  When  he  reaches 
a  stream,  he  has  no  warning  as  to  whether 
it  is  safe  to  ford  or  not,  and  it  must  be  a 
careful  and  experienced  driver  indeed 
who  does  not  break  his  axle  in  crossing 
some  of  the  gullies  in  his  path.  The 
Boers  do  not  like  to  be  taxed,  and  the 
Basutos  do  not  care  for  roads  anyhow,  so 
that  between  them  the  traveller  in  that 
part  of  the  world  may  consider  himself 
fortunate  if  he  gets  alive  to  his  destina- 
tion. 

Maseru,  the  capital  of  Basutoland,  is 
made  up  of  one  or  two  huts  occupied  by 
white  traders  who  hold  a  special  license 
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to  barter  with  the  blacks;  a  few  native 
huts  spread  out  without  order  over  the 
sides  of  a  hill ;  a  low  bungalow  where 
the  administration  of  the  government  is 
conducted  ;  one  or  two  discouraging  little 
houses  which  pretend  to  make  travellers 
comfortable;  a  blacksmith  and  wagon- 
maker's  shop;  and  then  the  Residency, 
where  lives  the  wise  ruler  of  Basutoland, 
Mr.  Lagden.  The  population  of  Maseru 
I  did  not  inquire,  but  it  looks  as  though 
it  might  be  anywhere  from  100  to  1000,  of 
whom  perhaps  a  couple  of  dozen  might 
be  white. 

The  Residency  itself  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try might  have  seemed  a  modest  hunting- 
box  for  a  private  gentleman,  but  in  Basu- 
toland it  loomed  up  before  my  eyes  with  all 
the  grandeur  of  a  Potsdam  palace.  Here 
at  last,  in  the  midst  of  most  complete  sav- 
agery, was  an  English  home  presided  over 
by  an  accomplished  and  amiable  English 
lady  whose  husband  held  imperial  rule 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  naked  negroes, 
not  one  of  whom,  probably,  could  explain 
by  what  means  Mr.  Lagden  exercised  his 
extraordinary  authority.  There  was  not 
a  single  redcoat  to  shield  them  against 
insurrection;  there  was  not  a  single  white 
policeman  to  guard  their  door.  The  Lag- 
den family  in  Basutoland  is  separated 
from  all  the  world  almost  as  completely 
as  though  on  a  rock  in  the  ocean.  If  a 
single  chief  refused  to  obey  the  order  of 
this  British  Resident,  there  is  no  visible 
force  at  his  command  by  which  he  could 
bring  that  chief  to  his  knees. 

But  fortunately  there  are  invisible 
forces  which  even  the  negro  can  under- 
stand. Every  chief  in  the  Basuto  coun- 
fcry,  and  through  him  every  black  war- 
rior— I  might  almost  say  every  black  man 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape — is  brought 
up  in  the  faith  that  there  is  far  away  a 
white  Queen,  who,  like  a  goddess  of  the 
ancients,  can  be  invoked  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  black.  English  rule  in  South 
Africa  has  been  rough  and  ready  in  many 
cases,  but,  so  far  as  the  black  man  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  vastly  more  humane 
than  that  of  the  black  man  towards  his 
fellow -blacks.  Even  to-day  the  black 
man  prefers  English  rule  to  thai  of  Por- 
tugal, France,  or  Germany,  and  this  not 
merely  because  the  English  government 
lias  more  jealously  guarded  the  rights 
of  black  natives,  but  because  England  is 
credited  with  greater  powers  of  enforcing 
her  wishes  than  any  other  government 


that  has  so  far  attempted  to  colonize  the 
Dark  Continent. 

Mr.  Lagden  governs  Basutoland  with 
half  a  dozen  English  magistrates,  who  set- 
tle such  disputes  amongst  the  natives  as 
are  beyond  the  competency  of  their  chiefs. 
The  nature  of  this  service  is  very  much 
like  that  of  a  respected  grandmother  who 
is  sometimes  called  in  to  determine  a 
family  disagreement,  but  who  has  no 
physical  power  at  her  command  by  which 
she  can  make  her  judgment  valid.  The 
resident  commissioner  has, besides,  a  small 
body  of  mounted  police, who  are  recruited 
entirely  as  volunteers  from  amongst  the 
blacks  of  the  neighborhood.  These  men 
are  great  swells  in  their  way,  and  from 
the  Basuto  point  of  view  they  represent 
the  first  families  of  the  country.  They 
are  officered  by  white  men,  and,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lagden  and  one 
or  two  Englishmen  with  whom  I  spoke 
on  the  subject,  they  are  most  excellent 
material.  There  was  active  drilling  at 
Maseru  during  my  visit,  not  merely  the 
regular  drills  of  the  local  force,  but  more 
particularly  of  sixty  Basuto  warriors  who 
had  been  recruited  for  service  against 
the  Matabele,  my  visit  to  Maseru  having 
been  made  towards  the  end  of  May,  1896. 
The  Basuto  black,  as  a  rule,  dislikes  to 
leave  his  country,  because  he  has  there 
security  for  life  and  property  far  beyond 
what  is  enjoyed  by  blacks  in  other  parts 
of  Africa,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
recruiting  this  small  force  to  serve  under 
British  officers  for  imperial  purposes,  and 
I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  event  of  se- 
rious war  in  South  Africa,  England  would 
find  from  amongst  the  Basutos  an  army  of 
black  volunteers  ready  to  march  against 
any  enemy  so  long  as  they  were  led  by 
white  officers  who  understood  their  busi- 
ness. And  what  I  say  of  the  Basutos  is 
equally  true  of  the  Zulus,  and  will,  under 
proper  conditions,  soon  be  equally  true 
throughout  South  and  Central  Africa. 
The  drill  of  the  Basuto  mounted  police 
was  an  exceedingly  simple  one  as  com- 
pared with  the  drill  which  a  European 
soldier  would  consider  necessary;  but  for 
South  Africa  it  was  quite  sufficient.  In- 
deed, the  Basuto,  before  he  enters  the 
ranks,  is  a  better  fighting-man  than  the 
average  European  soldier  after  three 
years  of  drilling;  for,  as  a  recruit,  he  is 
already  an  accomplished  horseman,  an 
excellent  marksman,  and  familiar  with 
the  duties  of  a  scout.     His  military  edu- 
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cation,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  simplest 
tactical  requirements,  such  as  wheeling" 
right  and  left,  forming  a  hollow  square, 
and  performing  the  manual  exercises  with 
his  carbine. 

Such  blacks  as  I  saw  drilling  appeared 
to  be  proud  of  the  work  they  were  doing, 
and  when  the  commanding  officer  kindly 
placed  them  in  the  position  in  which  I 
wished  to  photograph  one  or  two  types, 
the  men  appeared  as  happy  as  though  I 
had  brought  with  me  a  decoration  for  dis- 
tribution. Such  is  the  dignity  attaching 
to  membership  in  the  Basutoland  Mount- 
ed Police  that  descendants  of  great  chiefs 
are  proud  to  serve  as  privates  so  long  as 
they  are  serving  under  white  officers. 

The  uniform  of  the  Basuto  is  eminently 
a  practical  one,  as  Mr.  Woodville's  picture 
on  page  639  will  show;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
sort  of  dress  any  sportsman  would  select 
for  riding  in  a  rough  country — that  is  to 
say,  riding  breeches  and  boots, with  a  light 
sack-coat,  the  whole  of  a  color  matching 
the  soil,  and  with  no  waste  of  weight  in 
the  shape  of  cumbrous  braiding  or  but- 
tons. 

One  evening  as  Mr.  Lagden  and  I  were 
galloping  over  the  prairie  we  came  to  a 
plain  where  a  game  of  polo  was  going  on 
between  different  members  of  the  white 
colony,  mostly  officers  or  officials;  but 
there  were  not  enough  to  make  up  the 
full  number,  so  two  of  the  black  police 
force  were  called  in  to  help  the  sport.  It 
was  a  good  exhibition  of  horsemanship, 
nor  could  I  see  that  the  black  men  rode 
with  any  less  skill  than  their  white  mas- 
ters. The  Basuto  warriors  are  horsemen 
from  the  cradle,  and  when  they  join  the 
Mounted  Police  the  greatest  treat  they 
can  expect  is  to  be  called  upon  for  extra 
duty  in  a  polo-match.  I  had  before  seen 
officers  and  men  playing  side  by  side  in 
football-matches, but  they  were  all  whites. 
I  little  thought  that  in  Africa  itself  I 
should  ever  find  white  officers  in  a  polo 
scrimmage  locking  mallets  with  negro 
privates.  In  Germany  such  an  occur- 
rence would  be  regarded  as  highly  detri- 
mental to  discipline. 

As  I  rode  about  with  Mr.  Lagden,  and 
heard  him  recite  some  of  his  experiences 
in  this  country,  the  feeling  irresistibly 
took  possession  of  me  that  I  had  at  last 
reached  the  one  land  where  governing 
was  easy  and  the  people  contented,  where 
a  white  woman  could  walk  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other  with  no  care  for  her  per- 


sonal safety,  and  where  the  whole  black 
population  lived  in  harmony  with  their 
chiefs, their  neighbors,  and  the  paramount 
power  represented  by  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land. In  all  Basutoland  is  not  a  single 
mile  of  railway;  not  a  single  road;  not  a 
single  mining-shaft;  not  a  single  drink- 
ing-shop;  not  a  single  newspaper;  not 
a  single  demagogue,  anarchist,  mechani- 
cal piano,  or  any  of  the  other  plagues 
which  to-day  make  progress  difficult  if 
not  dangerous.  The  negroes  whom  I 
met  in  the  fields  all  seemed  in  a  laughing 
mood,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  crops 
had  been  very  bad  because  of  the  locust 
plague;  the  people  along  the  way  all  ap- 
peared cheerful  in  their  salutations;  the 
country  had  no  tramps,  no  drunkards,  no 
paupers,  no  politicians,  and  the  little  jail 
which  I  inspected  at  Maseru  appeared  to 
be  there  quite  as  a  matter  of  form;  in 
fact,  I  rather  suspect  that  the  dozen  or  so 
inmates  of  that  jail  belonged  either  to  the 
Cape  Colony  or  the  Transvaal. 

In  the  few  happy  days  which  I  spent 
under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Lagden  I  naturally 
sought  his  opinion  on  many  things,  for 
he  has  had  a  long  and  valuable  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  native  af- 
fairs. In  reproducing  here  some  of  his 
interesting  observations  I  trust  he  will 
forgive  me  if  I  sacrifice  his  natural  feel- 
ing of  modesty  to  my  equally  strong  de- 
sire to  put  the  truth  on  record. 

"The  system  obtaining  in  Basuto- 
land," according  to  Mr.  Lagden,  "is  to 
use  the  power  and  influence  of  the  chiefs 
as  a  means  of  governing  and  guiding  a 
nation.  The  police  are  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  amongst  whom 
their  duties  lie."  This  is  notoriously  re- 
versing the  principle  which  guides  the 
military  governments  of  Europe,  for  sol- 
diers recruited  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  generally  sent  to  do  duty  in  an- 
other, so  that  in  case  of  civil  disturbance 
there  may  be  no  sympathy  between  mil- 
itary and  civilian  forces.  "  The  great 
object  of  government  is  to  educate  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  order.  A  nation  should  be 
conspicuous  for  absence  of  notoriety  ei- 
ther by  internal  disturbances,  foreign 
complications,  abuse  of  power  accorded 
to  the  chiefs,  or  the  following  of  barba- 
rous customs. 

"It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  a 
tribe  of  untutored  natives  possessed  the 
attributes  of  morality;  or  were  not  obsti- 
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nate  even  towards  those  persuading  them 
for  their  good;  or  were  not  corrupt  if 
opportunity  offered;  or  not  irritating  to 
those  patiently  guiding  them;  or  were 
not  disposed  to  he  insolent  in  times  of 
plenty;  or  given  to  crime  common  to  all 
mankind,  and  which  must  be  expected 
more  frequently  from  people  on  the 
threshold  of  barbarism. 

44  But  take  the  Basutos  all  round,  and 
they  have  shown,  perhaps  as  no  other 
Kaffir  tribe  has  shown,  a  respect  for  law, 
an  intelligent  pride  in  their  own  devel- 
opment, and  a  certain  respect  for  public 
opinion,  internal  and  external." 

Mr.  Lag-den  was  appealed  to  some  time 
ago  to  provide,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, a  large  industrial  institution  for 
native  children,  a  fact  which  speaks  well 
for  the  native  desire  to  improve.  To  this 
appeal  he  answered  that  they  should  first 
help  themselves,  and  in  that  way  they 
would  show  the  white  man  how  he  might 
come  in  and  be  of  assistance  to  them ;  the 
result  was  a  general  collection  through- 
out the  country,  which,  though  opposed 
by  certain  disappointed  chiefs,  realized  a 
sum  of  £3000  sterling.  This  is  a  first  in- 
stalment towards  an  endowment  fund, 
and  very  creditable  to  the  intelligence 
and  capacity  of  the  natives. 

Here  is  another  characteristic  incident, 
which  I  have  on  the  best  authority: 

Nearly  two  years  ago  there  was  an  up- 
heaval, which  had  as  its  object  the  un- 
seating of  the  present  chief  of  the  Basutos. 
The  principal  actors  were,  first,  a  favorite 
son  of  the  previous  paramount  chief.  He 
had  winning  ways,  and  during  his  fa- 
ther's dotage  all  the  sugar-plums  in  the 
shape  of  tidbits  of  land  and  the  means  of 
getting  the  most  attractive  wives. 

Next  in  this  dispute  was  a  brother  of 
the  late  paramount  chief,  who  was  pug- 
nacious and  independent  by  nature. 
These  two  combined  against  the  appoint- 
ed heir,  and  resolved  to  oust  him  if  pos- 
sihle.  In  parenthesis  we  may  remark 
that  if  they  had  succeeded,  neither  would 
have  recognized  the  other. 

The  whole  nation  was  concerned  in 
this  matter,  and  a  painful  civil  war  threat- 
ened. 

The  resident  commissioner  saw  the  se- 
rious drift  of  things,  and  made  it  his  pol- 
icy, while  carefully  watching  events,  not 
to  put  his  hand  in  until  the  last,  possible 

moment,  because  he  had  behind  him  no 
force  beyond  persuasion  and  the  influ- 


ence which  a  strong  personality  can  ex- 
ercise when  two  disputing  parties  are 
nearly  equal.  On  this  occasion  the  con- 
flicting native  forces  were  about  equal  in 
number.  An  envoy  of  the  paramount 
chief  had  been  molested  while  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  younger  brother,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  Native  passions 
became  much  inflamed  because  the  mis- 
sion on  which  this  envoy  had  been  sent 
was  a  legitimate  one,  and  the  injuries 
which  he  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
pretenders  soon  afterwards  caused  his 
death.  Both  sides  flew  to  arms ;  the 
would-be  usurper  fortified  his  approaches 
by  stone  walls,  and  prepared  for  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest;  the  two  forces  came  to 
within  shooting  distance  one  of  the  oth- 
er, and  the  younger  warriors  were  anx- 
ious for  a  fight.  But  the  old  men  coun- 
selled a  truce  until  the  British  Resident 
could  be  consulted;  so  they  stopped  for 
the  moment,  and  sent  a  supplication  to 
Mr.  Lagden  begging  him  to  come  to  them 
and  prevent  the  threatened  bloodshed. 

With  only  two  white  men  as  escort,  Mr. 
Lagden  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  pas- 
sionate warriors,  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  attacking  one  another;  the  older  men 
had  found  it  impossible  to  keep  them  in 
check.  The  Resident  at  once  sent  mes- 
sengers to  order  that  all  arms  should  be 
laid  down,  and  that  the  chiefs  should  come 
before  him  in  a  great  open  court  at  a 
place  neutral  to  both  armies,  and  at  an 
elevation  which  commanded  so  complete 
a  view  of  the  country  round  about  that 
there  could  be  no  fear  of  treachery.  The 
insurgent  parties  refused  obedience  to  the 
summons,  in  defiance  of  the  court's  mes- 
senger ;  this  was  the  critical  moment. 
Mr.  Lagden  did  not  hesitate,  though  he 
stood  there  almost  the  only  white  man 
amongst  thousands  of  infuriated  blacks; 
he  at  once  sent  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  hold  the  court  on  the 
grounds  of  the  insurgents  in  a  summary 
fashion,  and  that  he  would  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  consequences  in  case 
they  refused  obedience. 

This  summary  behavior  impressed  the 
insurgents  and  brought  them  to  their 
senses;  they  came  to  Mr.  Lagden,  escort- 
ed by  a  white  officer  who  had  been  sent 
with  this  diplomatic  message. 

Soon  Mr.  Lagden  was  encircled  by  some 
thousands  of  Basutos  in  their  war-paint. 
Each  of  the  contesting  parties  had  de- 
tailed a  strong  contingent  of  warriors  to 
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guard  the  horses  and  the  arms  at  a  place 
convenient,  in  case  hostilities  should  be 
resumed.  Mr.  Lagden  opened  the  meet- 
ing1 by  announcing  that  lie  was  there  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  what  they  had 
to  say.  This  let  loose  a  flood  of  native 
rhetoric  from  successive  black  orators, 
who  poured  forth  a  succession  of  false 
statements  and  injurious  epithets  more 
calculated  to  produce  than  to  allay  war- 
like feelings;  but  Mr.  Lagden  knew  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  for  three  days 
he  listened  patiently,  until  every  man 
with  anything  to  say  had  said  it.  They 
were  anxious  days,  for  at  night  the  hills 
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for  miles  around  were  lighted  by  the 
camp-fires  of  the  two  armies. 

When  all  had  spoken,  the  council  of 
elders  was  formed,  and  technical  details 
discussed  by  men  who  were  acknow- 
ledged experts;  it  was  evening  when 
this  council  concluded  its  deliberations, 
and  there  was  breathless  silence  over 
the  large  assembly  when  the  British  Res- 
ident stepped  forward  from  its  midst  to 
announce  his  decision  before  the  gath- 
ering of  the  whole  people.  The  African 
native  is  trained  to  show  no  emotion  in 
his  face,  but  he  shows  it  in  other  ways. 
On  this  occasion  the  suspense  was  more 
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marked  because  in  the  previous  year  the 
paramount  chief  had  behaved  falsely,  had 
been  publicly  censured,  and  there  was 
some  uncertainty  as  to  what  further  pun- 
ishment he  might  be  called  upon  to  en- 
dure. 

While  Mr.  Lagden  was  solemnly  pro- 
nouncing1 judgment,  a  leader  of  the  in- 
surgents, as  if  by  instinct,  surmised  its 
purport,  and  bolted  from  the  assembly, 
escaping  on  horseback.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary burst  of  excitement,  but  as  the 
English  Resident  treated  the  matter  casu- 
ally, the  audience  once  more  calmed  down, 
and  the  proceedings  went  on.  The  title 
to  some  land  in  dispute  was  adjudged; 
the  man  who  had  killed  the  envoy  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  the 
form  of  his  trial  was  prescribed.  The 
parties  guilty  of  instigating  this  insurrec- 
tion were  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  within 
twelve  hours;  that  same  night  the  great 
council  was  dispersed,  but  the  people  re- 
fused to  disband.  Many  lying  messages 
were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time ; 
the  party  of  insurrection  were  seeking  in 
this  manner  to  discover  whether  the  gov- 
ernment intended  to  back  up  the  judg- 
ment pronounced,  and  they  soon  saw  by 
Mr.  Lagden's  uncompromising  answers 
that  he  was  in  earnest.  However,  as  an 
act  of  grace  he  extended  the  time  of  pay- 
ment a  further  twelve  hours,  and  waited 
on  the  spot  to  learn  the  result.  At  the 
end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  a  few  cattle 
were  seen  straggling  over  the  hill-tops, 
the  insurgent  chiefs  hoping  that  these 
would  be  accepted  as  sufficient.  But  no- 
thing' short  of  full  payment  could  be  tol- 
erated if  English  authority  was  to  be  fur- 
ther maintained,  so  Mr.  Lagden  at  once 
called  another  council  of  chiefs  together. 
The  insurgents  evidently  had  signals  pre- 
arranged between  the  council  court  and 
the  valleys  where  their  cattle  were,  for 
no  sooner  had  this  second  council  been 
called  together  than  all  the  cattle  repre- 
senting the  line  were  seen  coming  down 
the  mountain-side  from  the  place  where 
they  had  been  concealed.  So  ended  a 
national  crisis  which,  but  for  an  experi- 
enced GrOVernor,  would  undoubtedly  have 
Led  to  another  of  the  many  negro  wars 
which  constitute  the  monotonous  and 
melancholy  record  of  African  life. 

This  episode  is  a  typical  one,  as  it  illus- 
trates the  childlike   behavior  of  negroes 

when  playing  at  self-government  with 
dangerous  weapons  in  their  hands.  Like 


school-children,  they  squabble,  grow  ex- 
cited, and  in  a  moment  of  anger  hurl  at 
one  another  any  objects  within  reach  of 
their  inexperienced  hands.  They  are  for 
the  moment  like  madmen,  and  when  the 
excitement  has  passed  they  sing  and  laugh 
together,  and  wonder  how  they  could  ever 
have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to 
wish  to  harm  each  other. 

It  is  hard  for  us,  trained  in  a  school 
where  men  and  women  realize  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  every  act,  to  understand  that  black 
men  and  women  of  equal  age  and  stature, 
and  presumably  of  similar  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart — that  such  big  people 
are,  after  all,  merely  children  in  mental  de- 
velopment, and  make  progress  only  while 
under  the  guidance  of  white  people  who 
treat  them  according  to  their  nature. 

The  individual  negro  most  nearly  en- 
titled to  be  called  great — in  so  far  as  his- 
tory leaves  any  record — is  Moshesh.  He 
died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
and  was  buried  by  French -Swiss  mis- 
sionaries on  the  top  of  his  great  sacred 
mountain,  called  Taba-Basio.  Moshesh 
is  now  a  divinity  in  the  minds  of  Basutos, 
and  Taba-Basio  an  object  of  pilgrimage 
to  thousands  of  his  race,  who  proudly 
think  of  him  as  their  champion  who  suc- 
cessfully waged  war  against  the  white 
man,  and  at  times  threatened  him  with 
extinction.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
Boer  life  outside  of  the  Cape  Colony — that 
is  to  say,  from  1836  down  to  the  day  when 
Moshesh  died  and  Basutoland  became  a 
protectorate  of  England — the  great  polit- 
ical problem  of  the  Boers  was  how  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  Basutos. 
Every  advance  in  civilization  was  checked 
by  the  dread  of  raids  from  over  the  bor- 
der, all  inspired,  if  not  personally  directed, 
by  this  chief. 

The  negro,  at  least  in  Africa,  regards 
deception  of  any  and  every  kind  as  not 
merely  legitimate,  but  distinctly  praise- 
worthy, if  thereby  he  can  accomplish  some 
good  to  himself  or  his  chief;  to  find  fault, 
therefore,  with  Moshesh  for  being  all  his 
life  a  persistent  liar  is  not  fair  in  us  who 
are  brought  up  with  different  notions  re- 
garding right  and  wrong.  The  lying  of 
Moshesh  served  purposes  apparently  very 
important  to  his  country,  and,  from  his 
point  of  view,  was  amply  justified  by  re- 
sults, lie  first  of  all  drew  the  mission- 
aries to  him  by  pretending  that  he  be- 
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lieved  in  Christianity,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  never  seriously  entertained 
such  an  idea,  but  very  well  knew  the  im- 
portance of  having  about  him  white  men 
who  could  exercise  influence  on  public 
opinion  in  Europe.  He  was  careful  to 
follow  all  the  recommendations  made  to 
him  by  his  missionary  allies,  or  at  least 
he  made  these  missionaries  believe  in  his 
good  intentions.    As  early  as  1854  he  for- 


bade the  liquor  traffic  in  Basutoland — a 
measure  immensely  gratifying  to  genuine 
philanthropists  the  world  over,and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  was  accepted  as  a  sure 
indication  that  Moshesh  was  starting  upon 
a  path  marked  out  by  missionary  fore- 
sight. Moshesh  cheerfully  gave  all  credit 
for  his  enactment  to  the  missionaries,  but 
his  political  sense  alone  sufficed  to  make 
him  see  that  intoxicating  liquors,  such  as 
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Europeans  use,  would  quickly  destroy  the 
discipline  which  he  sought  to  maintain 
over  his  tribe.  Strong  drink  was  a  new 
tiling'  at  that  day  among  the  Basutos,  and 
there  was  110  vested  Liquor  interest  rich 
enough  to  create  an  opposition  on  the 
subject.  At  the  very  beginning,  there- 
fore, of  this  chief's  conflict  with  the 
Orange  Free  State,  he  posed— before  the 
English  world  particularly — as  a  humane 
and  wise  man,  calculated,  under  proper 
missionary  guidance,  to  effect  the  whole- 
sale evangelization  of  the  African  race. 

The  Orange  Free  State  was  forced  three 
times  into  war  with  Moshesh,  although 
the  years  intervening  were  so  much  occu- 
pied with  cattle-stealing  and  other  out- 
rages from  across  the  Caledon  that  this 
portion  of  South  Africa  may  be  said  to 
have  had  in  our  century  something  akin 
to  a  sixteen  years'  war  (1854-70).  So 
successfully,  however,  did  Moshesh  manip- 
ulate the  missionaries  about  him  that  he 
made  the  English  authorities,  and  through 
them  the  English  people,  believe  that  the 
Boers  were  always  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
lie  was  deserving  assistance.  After  each 
of  the  most  violent  wars  the  British  High 
Commissioner  at  the  Cape  would  be  in- 
voked to  settle  the  terms  of  a  truce,  when 
the  Orange  Free  State  would  demand 
simply  that  Moshesh  should  keep  to  his 
side  of  the  boundary  and  punish  those  of 
his  tribe  who  raided  upon  the  Boer  farm- 
ers. Moshesh  in  turn  promised  every- 
thing which  the  colonial  Governor  de- 
manded, and,  what  was  more  to  the  point, 
always  carefully  brought  into  relief  his 
warm  devotion  to  the  British  crown  and 
his  love  of  peace;  but  so  soon  as  the 
British  High  Commissioner  had  turned 
his  back  the  raiding  would  go  on  as  be- 
fore, so  that  the  kindly  meant  interference 
of  the  English  government  did  practical- 
ly more  harm  than  good.  One  day  Mo- 
shesh would  give  his  signature  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  certain  boundary  marks,  and 
the  next  day  he  would  say  that  he  knew 
of  no  boundary;  the  treaties  which  he 
made  were  kept  or  not,  as  he  pleased;  he 
was  false  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
yet  the  British  government,  lent  him  its 
countenance  and  protection  during  years 
when  his  conduct  was  no  better  than  that 
of  t  lie  pirate. 

The  word  great  which  I  have  ventured 

to  apply  to  Moshesh  is  partly  ,just,ili<id  by 

tin-  very  fact  that  for  so  many  years  he 


was  able  to  skilfully  profit  by  the  pre- 
judices which  prevailed  in  the  English 
cabinet  against  the  South  African  Boers. 
Since  the  great  Trek  of  1836  England  had 
acknowledged  the  two  Boer  republics  as 
independent,  but  had  not  forgiven  them 
their  acts  of  rebellion,  and  the  English 
public  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  tales 
against  these  people.  They  were  com- 
monly represented  as  slaveholders  and 
hostile  to  missionaries.  Both  of  these 
charges  were  false,  but  circulated  amongst 
willing  listeners,who  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  hearing  two  sides  in  the 
matter.  The  Boers,  on  their  side,  even 
had  they  been  so  disposed,  had  no  ma- 
chinery at  their  disposal  by  which  they 
could  exert  influence  in  Europe.  They 
were  isolated  in  almost  every  sense  from 
the  outer  world,  had  no  agents  abroad, 
and  were  engrossed  in  the  mere  struggle 
for  existence.  The  missionaries,  on  their 
side,  had  command  of  a  sympathetic  Eng- 
lish press,  which  from  day  to  day  perpet- 
uated a  suspicious  attitude  towards  the 
Boers,  while  it  ostentatiously  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  negro. 

There  is  no  man  more  inclined  to  speak 
the  truth  and  act  fairly  than  the  Briton  ; 
and  in  South  Africa  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  the  English  government  had. 
exercised  its  power  with  conscious  cru- 
elty or  even  unfriendliness  towards  any 
race  or  nation.  But  in  government  ig- 
norance produces  mischief  akin  to  tyran- 
ny, and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the 
race  hatred  now  prevailing  in  South  Afri- 
ca, and  which  has  prevailed  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  throughout  this  century,  can 
be  traced  to  a  long  series  of  petty  inter- 
ferences by  men  who  were,  no  doubt,  well- 
meaning,  but  incapable  of  forming  correct 
opinions. 

In  one  of  the  Basuto  wars,  for  instance, 
the  Boers  had  made  such  a  successful  cam- 
paign that  Moshesh  began  to  fear  for  his 
country,  and  so  he  prayed  to  the  English 
authorities  that  they  might  interfere. 
Now  as  the  Boers  had  been  struggling- 
against  odds  of  ten  to  one  in  numbers, 
and  as  they  were  by  treaty  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent republic,  they  had  at  least  a  right 
to  expect  that  England  would  observe  neu- 
trality and  allow  them  to  fight  this  war 
out  to  the  end;  but  England  threw  her- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Basutos  by  forbid- 
ding the  Free  State  to  purchase  am  mu- 
nition from  the  English  surrounding 
colonies,  thus  preventing  the  Boers  from 
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making  a  satisfactory  end  of  their  long- 
standing' quarrel  with  the  blacks.  In 
this,  as  in  other  unjust  acts,  the  British 
assumption  was  that  the  blacks  were  a 
helpless  people,  and  should  therefore  be 
protected,  although  this  view  was  by  no 
means  warranted  by  facts. 

Moshesh  lived  on  the  top  of  Taba-Basio, 
where  he  successfully  repelled  every  at- 
tack made  upon  him  by  the  white  man, 
English  or  Boer.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  is  a  mission  station  supported 
by  French  -  Swiss  Protestant  effort,  and 
from  here  old  Moshesh  governed  his  coun- 
try, one  may  almost  say  with  a  mission- 
ary cabinet.  They  were  excellent  men, 
those  Swiss  missionaries,  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  simple  life  and  devotion  to  duty 
amongst  their  black  followers,  but  they 
had  a  fault  common  amongst  African 
missionaries,  namely,  that  of  thinking 
that  because  a  black  man  calls  himself 
a  Christian,  he  therefore  ceases  to  be  a 
heathen.  Indeed,  the  African  is  most  in- 
different to  religious  matters,  and  will 
agree  to  almost  any  articles  of  faith  pro- 
vided he  can  see  some  material  interest 
advanced.  The  Basuto  nation  realized 
that  they  gained  in  strength  by  contact 
with  England,  and  in  consequence  the 
missionaries  had  many  so-called  converts. 

As  I  said  before,  old  Moshesh  never 
allowed  himself  to  become  a  professing 
Christian,  although  the  Swiss  Missionary 
Society  claimed  him  as  such;  they  per- 
haps  honestly  believed  that  he  was  a  con- 
vert. In  the  organ  of  this  missionary  so- 
ciety, called  the  Journal  of  Evangelical 
Missions,  published  in  Paris  (in  the  num- 
ber for  November,  1869),  it  is  stated  that 
one  of  their  missionaries  at  Taba-Basio 
went  frequently  to  see  Moshesh,  "to  read 
the  Word  of  God  to  him  and  pray  with 
him"  (lui  lire  la  parole  de  Dieu  et  prier 
avec  lui).  The  writer  adds  that  "our 
brother  is  always  received  and  listened 
to  with  pleasure." 

Moshesh,  in  his  declining  years,  was 
under  the  influence  of  witch  doctors  and 
other  local  "  medicine-men,"  but  the  mis- 
sionaries either  did  not  know  of  this,  or 
preferred  to  keep  such  facts  to  themselves. 
I  have  thumbed  through  several  volumes 
of  missionary  reports  dealing  largely 
witli  Moshesh  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
but  in  them  find  nothing  of  more  his- 
torical value  than  what  I  have  already 
quoted  ;  they  are  a  monument  to  the 
credulity  of  men  old  enough  to  know 


better  ;  as  historical  material  they  are 
next  to  worthless.  In  these  missionary 
reports  the  testimony  of  blacks  is  invari- 
ably preferred  to  that  of  thoroughly  re- 
spectable Boers,  and,  indeed,  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  country  rises  from 
the  reading  of  such  stuff  with  a  feeling 
that  the  black  man  is  morally  and  physi- 
cally the  superior  of  the  white— from  the 
missionary  point  of  view. 

Of  course  my  good  friend  Temple  and 
I  were  bound  to  climb  this  sacred  moun- 
tain Taba-Basio,  and  stand  by  the  grave 
of  Moshesh.  The  more  so  as  Commis- 
sioner Lagden  had  given  us  an  escort  in 
the  shape  of  one  of  Moshesh's  descendants, 
now  serving  in  the  Mounted  Police;  him 
I  made  stand  up,  with  one  hand  resting 
on  the  grave  of  his  illustrious  forebear, 
while  I  took  a  photograph  of  the  scene. 
It  was  indeed  a  strange  scene,  that  of  a 
Christian  tombstone  marking  the  re- 
mains of  a  heathen  black  chief,  who  was 
buried  here  by  a  large  gathering  of  Prot- 
estant missionaries  with  all  the  honors 
they  could  render  him ;  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Moshesh  lived  and  died  a 
heathen,  and  that  the  mountain  in  which 
he  is  buried  is  sacred  to  all  the  abomina- 
tions of  Bantu,  or  negro  devil-worship. 
But  no  doubt  old  Moshesh  sleeps  in  his 
grave  quite  as  peacefully  as  any  of  the 
missionaries  who  labored  for  his  conver- 
sion. Moshesh  did  his  duty  according  to 
the  highest  moral  philosophy  of  his  envi- 
ronment, and  while  he  cheated  right  and 
left,  was  false  to  Boers,  false  to  English, 
and  false  in  turn  to  all  with  whom  he 
dealt,  still,  through  all  his  falsity  we  can 
trace  certain  statesmanlike  views  regard- 
ing the  preservation  of  his  power  and  the 
good  of  his  country.  With  trifling  modi- 
fications of  color  and  education,  he  would 
have  been  welcomed  in  the  diplomatic  cir- 
cle as  an  advanced  opportunist  of  the  Bis- 
marckian  school.  Let  us  add  also  to  his 
credit  that  while  individual  acts  of  atroci- 
ty were  common  amongst  his  followers, 
caused  by  great  excitement,  yet  he  him- 
self was  distinguished  amongst  negroes 
of  his  time  for  absence  of  cruelty;  he  ex- 
hausted every  resource  of  trickiness  be- 
fore going  to  war,  and  though  he  pre- 
served the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
black  soldier  of  his  time,  he  was  singu- 
larly moderate  and  humane  in  dealing 
with  his  enemies.  As  far  back  as  1835 
Moshesh  figures  in  African  history  as  an 
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important  military  chief,  raiding  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cape  Colony  whenever 
plunder  offered  strong-  enough  induce- 
ments. Two  years  later  the  Boers,  who 
had  trekked  away  from  under  British 
rule,  sought  his  friendship,  and  almost  at 
the  same  time  he  shrewdly  adopted  the 
principle  which  guided  him  throughout 
his  life,  namely,  playing  off  the  interests 
of  the  Boer  against  those  of  the  English. 
His  success  at  this  game  was  so  great — 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  missionaries — 
that  lie  pushed  his  territories  and  preten- 
sions beyond  what  even  the  London  cab- 
inet could  endure.  In  1852  he  had  his 
first  and  only  conflict  with  British  troops. 
The  cause  of  this  conflict  was  the  same 
familiar  one,  namely,  that  the  people  of 
Moshesh  had  committed  depredations,  and 


had  subsequently  refused  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity; so  General  Cathcart,  who  at 
that  time  commanded  her  Majesty's  forces 
at  the  Cape,  marched  into  the  country  with 
the  idea  of  taking  Taba-Basio  and  com- 
pelling the  Basutos  to  obedience.  Gen- 
eral Cathcart  had  under  him  a  splendidly 
equipped  force,  with  nearly  2000  infan- 
try and  500  cavalry  and  two  field-guns. 
Famous  regiments  wrere  represented  in 
these  corps,  such  as  the  74th  Highlanders 
and  the  12th  Lancers;  but  in  their  princi- 
pal attack  they  were  ignomin iously  rout- 
ed. They  of  course  successfully  defended 
themselves  when  attacked  in  return,  even 
against  odds  of  twenty  to  one,  and  they 
succeeded  in  capturing  several  thousand 
head  of  cattle.  The  English  soldiers  were 
burning  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  com- 
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rades,  and  had  General  Cathcart  waited 
for  re-enforcements,  he  would  shortly,  no 
douht,  have  succeeded  in  his  enterprise. 
Moshesh  knew  this  also,  and  sent  there- 
Pore  to  the  British  camp  a  document 
which  in  ])ol it ica I  history  has  few  equals, 
when  we  rolleet,  that  it  came  fi'orn  a  negro 
chief  elated  by  a  great  victory  over  pro- 
fession;! I  English  white  soldiers.  The  let- 
ter is  too  good  to  be  mutilated  : 

"  Taba-  BaSIO,  midnight, 
1i)th  I)rc<  »iha\  18.V2. 

"  Von:  Excellency,  This  day  you  have 
fought  against  my  people  and  taken  much 
cattle.  As  the  objecl  for  which  you  have  come 
is  to  have  n  compensation  for  Boers,  I  beg  yon 


will  be  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  taken.  I  in  treat 
peace  from  you  ;  you  have 
shown  your  power;  you 
have  chastised  ;  let  it  he 
enough  I  pray  you, and  let 
me  be  no  longer  considered 
an  enemy  of  the  Queen.  I 
ay  ill  try  all  I  can  to  keep 
my  people  in  order  in  the 
future. 
Your  humble  servant, 

Moshesh." 

This    is    the  letter 
which  only  a  negro  or 
a    slave    would  have 
written  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  suc- 
ceeded perfectly,  so  far 
as  the  objects  of  Mo- 
shesh were  concerned. 
General  Cathcart  was 
justified  by  these  lines 
in  regarding  himself  as 
a  conqueror,  and  wrote 
h  ome  glowing-  despatch- 
es about  it.     To  Gen- 
eral Cathcart  Moshesh 
was   a  ""humble  ser- 
vant," but  no  sooner 
had  the  British  troops 
turned  their  backs  than 
Moshesh  sent  messen- 
gers in  every  direction, 
announcing1  a  glorious 
black  victory  over  the 
troops  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen.     From  this 
time  on  the  career  of 
Moshesh  in  South  Afri- 
ca was,  in  its  way,  al- 
most   as    brilliant  as 
that  of  Napoleon  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz.     The  affair  was  a  bad  bargain, 
injurious  to  white  interests  in  South  Af- 
rica, and  favorable  only  to  the  blacks,  for 
Cathcart  had  come  across  the  Caledon 
River  to  chastise  a  chief  who  had  publicly 
refused  obedience  to  English  commands. 
He  returned  from  this  expedition  without 
having  either  enforced  obedience  or  even 
inflicted  serious  damage  upon  the  offend- 
er.   From  this  time  on  the  lives  of  the 
settlers  in  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  two  Dutch  republics  became  unsafe, 
and  as  a  result  commenced  the  series  of 
Basuto   wars  already  referred  to.  Had 
(Jeneral  Cathcart  remained  on  the  spot 
and  done  his  work  effective! 3%  he  would 
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have  spared  the  next  generation  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  bloodshed  and  treasure. 

The  ablest  of  the  sons  of  Moshesh  is 
Masupa,who  is  about  seventy  years  old  at 
present.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  same  forms  of  activity  as  distin- 
guished hisfather,and  he  figured  conspic- 
uously in  the  principal  depredations  com- 
mitted during  the  last  fifty  years  in  South 
Africa.  He  is  the  chief  who  to-day,  by 
universal  consent,  commands  the  highest 
respect  amongst  this  black  nation ;  and 
this  fact  is  perhaps  best  emphasized  by 
his  having  occupied  the  Taba-Basio  Moun- 
tain on  the  death  of  his  illustrious  father. 
Of  late  years  he  has  preferred  to  make  his 
dwelling  in  a  sheltered  nook  on  the  slope 
of  this  fortress  rather  than  expose  his  del- 
icate body  to  the  boisterous  winds  that 
blow  up  above.  We  found  the  old  chief 
in  front  of  his  hut  conversing  with  an- 
other chief,  named  Mama,  his  nephew. 
Mama  was  dressed  in  a  rough  riding-suit 
quite  of  the  latest  fashion.  He  spoke 
English  fairly  well,  and  affected  to  be  en- 
tirely English  in  his  life  and  thought. 
His  tongue  was  loosed  by  over-indul- 
gence in  stimulating  drink,  and  he  bab- 
bled a  great  deal  of  nonsense  which  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  repeat,  for  it  was 
of  a  political  nature  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Old  Masupa  wore  a 
shabby  yachting- cap,  into  the  front  of 
which  had  been  stuck  a  monstrous  bunch 
of  feathers,  which  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  decoration  of  coster-mongers  on  the 
way  to  the  Derby.  He  had  a  thin,  stoop- 
ing figure,  and  features  finely  chiselled  so 
far  as  nose  and  forehead  were  concerned, 
but  his  lips  were  painfully  prominent, and 
his  eyes  apparently  incapable  of  concen- 
tration. As  the  aristocracy  of  Basuto 
affect  European  dress,  so  Masupa  wore  a 
flannel  shirt  and  a  pair  of  very  loose  work- 
man's corduroy  trousers.  The  shirt, how- 
ever, was  not  tucked  inside  the  trousers, 
but  worn  after  the  fashion  of  the  patriotic 
Russian. 

Temple  did  the  honors  of  the  occasion 
for  me  so  far  as  introduction  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  rather  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  as  we  had  a  long  drive  from 
there  to  our  night's  shelter, we  were  both 
impatient  to  make  the  interview  as  short 
as  possible.  Both  Mama  and  Masupa 
were  talkative  and  not  particularly  cohe- 
rent, though  evidently  bent  upon  mak- 
ing a  good  impression,  for  they  affirmed 
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and  reaffirmed  to  us  their  devotion  to  the 
English  cause,  not  knowing  that  Temple 
and  I  were  each  of  another  nationality. 

At  last  Temple  asked  old  Masupa  if  I 
might  take  a  photograph  of  him,  to  which 
he  acceded  with  avidity.  His  face  light- 
ed up  like  that  of  a  child,  and  Mama  com- 
menced to  pull  his  jacket  down  and  put 
his  hat  on  more  carefully;  so  I  raised 
my  camera  and  was  about  to  touch  him 
off,  when  he  turned  and  bolted  into  his 
hut,  shouting  something  which  I  did  not 
understand.  Now  I  had  been  warned 
that  throughout  the  Basuto  country  it 
was  a  dangerous  thing  to  carry  about  any 
instrument  that  suggested  surveying,  for 
the  people  of  that  country  stood  in  daily 
dread  of  prospectors.  That  alone  ex- 
plains why  to-day  we  have  no  correct 
map  of  Basutoland,  and  do  not  even 
know  exactly  the  position  of  Taba-Basio. 
To  me  it  seemed  about  eight  hundred  feet 
high,  but  of  course  that  is  mere  guess- 
work. So  when  Masupa  rushed  away 
from  me  into  his  hut,  I  feared  that  he 
might  at  the  moment  have  been  seized 
with  a  panic  lest  I  had  with  me  some 
surveying  machinery;  but  Temple  re- 
assured me.  The  old  man,  in  his  negro 
vanity,  could  not  bear  to  be  photo- 
graphed excepting  in  his  finest  apparel, 
and  I  was  invited  into  his  hut  to  see  the 
extent  of  this  finery.  His  bed  was  made 
in  a  dark  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
decorated  with  lithographic  prints  and 
cuts  out  of  the  illustrated  newspapers, 
no  doubt  left  there  by  occasional  vis- 
itors from  Maseru.  The  principal  piece 
of  furniture  was  a  large  sailor's  chest, 
full  of  clothing  such  as  might  once 
have  belonged  to  a  troop  of  strolling 
players.  The  old  chief  was  much  ex- 
cited regarding  what  he  should  wear  on 
this  occasion,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
long  time  had  passed  since  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  had  risen  for  settlement. 
About  him  stood  minor  chiefs,  as  many 
as  the  room  would  hold,  and  they  advised 
and  suggested  like  patient  nurses  to  a 
spoiled  child;  they  showed  him  one  taw- 
dry garment  and  then  another;  spread 
out  before  him  a  dozen  different  hats, 
some  straw,  some  felt,  some  cloth,  but 
nearly  all  decorated  with  fantastic  plu- 
mage. He  had  coats  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  officials;  in  fact,  the  principal 
reason  for  wearing  garments  of  the  kind 
here  collected  appeared  to  be  the  desire 
to  exhibit  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
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gilded  buttons  or  bright  colors.  This 
matter  of  selecting  a  suitable  dress  was 
so  very  important  in  the  eyes  of  Masupa 
and  his  subordinate  chiefs,  and  the  day 
was  now  so  near  its  close,  that  I  feared 
lest  my  film  would  be  unequal  to  the 
task  of  receiving  an  impression  of  the  old 
man, even  should  he  succeed  in  getting 
dressed  to  his  taste.  Fortunately  Masupa 
appealed  to  me,  and  I  at  once  seized  upon 
the  first  garment  to  hand,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  cast-off  uniform  of  some 
foreign  consul.  Masupa  appeared  pleased, 
and  talked  very  much  for  several  min- 
utes, while  two  of  his  assistants  attempted 
to  button  at  front  and  back  simultaneous- 
ly the  collar  he  insisted  upon  having  an- 
nexed to  his  flannel  shirt.  But  the  shirt 
was  not  made  for  that  collar,  and  the  lit- 
tle studs  proved  to  be  evasive,  so  that  it 
was  a  perpetual  twisting  and  squeezing 
at  the  old  man's  throat,  interrupted  now 
and  then  by  a  scuffle  on  the  floor  when 
the  stud  or  studs  would  go  off  at  a  tan- 
gent amongst  the  black  legs  of  his  ad- 
miring subjects.  To  me  the  scene  was 
very  interesting — in  fact,  vastly  more  so 
than  the  portrait  which  I  hoped  ultimate- 
ly to  take.  Negro  vanity  was  here  most 
royally  spread  out,  and  royalty  itself  was 
outdone  so  far  as  matters  of  dress  can  be 
magnified  into  matters  of  state.  When, 
to-day,  an  emperor  travels  about  Europe 
in  his  private  car,  does  he  not  carry  with 
him  a  "slop -chest"  full  of  uniforms 
suited  to  different  emergencies?  Does  he 
not  appear  in  a  different  uniform  several 
times  perhaps  in  the  same  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  magnifying  his  own  impor- 
tance or  of  paying  a  compliment  to  an- 
other crowned  head?  With  poor  old 
Masupa  the  case  is  analogous,  and  for 
that  matter,  in  South  Africa,  the  cast-off 
uniform  of  a  ship's  steward  is  perhaps 
quite  as  effective  in  the  eyes  of  black  na- 
tions as  the  cuirass  of  a  lifeguardsman 
amongst  the  palaces  of  the  Continent,  for 
you  see  it  is  after  all  largely  a  question 
of  perspective. 

Masupa  was  at  last  dressed  after  a  full 
half-hour.  It  was  a  long  time  to  take, 
considering  that  he  had  half  a  dozen  men 
assisting  in  putting  on  three  articles  of 
clothing,  namely,  a  coat,  a  collar,  and  a 
pair  of  trousers.  He  crowned  his  efforts 
by  placing  on  his  head  a  silk  opera-hat, 
the  mechanism  of  which  gave  him  obvi- 
ous satisfaction,  for  he  snapped  it  up  and 
down  a  few  times  to  convince  me  that  it 


was  a  real  opera-hat,  and  not  a  make- 
believe  one;  then  he  took  in  his  hand  a 
stick,  about  four  feet  long,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  heavy  knob  about  as  big  as 
a  billiard  ball.  This  he  held  like  a  scep- 
tre, and  strode  out  to  the  position  where 
I  could  get  the  most  favorable  light  pos- 
sible. Chief  Mama  stood  beside  him, 
with  his  horse  in  the  background,  while 
the  whole  population  of  the  village  and 
near  neighborhood  stood  about  in  admi- 
ration, and  indeed  it  was  an  interesting 
scene  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  the  relative 
forces  to-day  working  in  South  Africa. 
How  long  will  England  permit  this  coun- 
try to  remain  in  this  happy  state?  How 
long  will  Englishmen  and  Boers  recog- 
nize the  right  of  these  blacks  to  control 
the  great  treasures  that  now  lie  dormant 
below  the  surface  of  this  favored  coun- 
try? Moshesh  is  dead,  and  Masupa  cannot 
live  long;  we  cannot  see  where  the  wis- 
dom is  to  come  from  that  will  in  the  com- 
ing generation  control  the  blacks  as  they 
have  been  controlled  by  Moshesh. 

As  though  to  bring  the  picture  of  the 
past  more  strikingly  to  me,  no  sooner  had 
I  taken  the  portrait  of  Masupa  than  out 
sprang,  with  wild  leaps  and  brandish- 
ment  of  native  weapons,  a  tall  and  mus- 
cular warrior,  naked  from  head  to  foot 
so  far  as  clothing  was  concerned.  He  car- 
ried assegais  and  a  shield,  had  a  panther's 
skin  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  species  of 
metal  plate  to  protect  his  neck.  Above 
his  head  towered  a  mass  of  plumage  long 
as  a  walking-stick,  which  no  doubt  in 
these  latitudes  impressed  the  enemy  much 
as  the  tall  brass  helmets  of  Frederick  the 
Great  did  the  white  soldiers  of  Europe. 
As  I  had  used  my  last  film  upon  Masupa, 
I  could  not  photograph  this  eccentric 
chief,  but  in  order  that  his  feelings  might 
not  be  hurt,  he  having  dressed  exclusively 
for  this  one  performance,  I  made  a  rough 
sketch  of  him,  and  with  that  we  took  our 
leave  of  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Masupa 
was  particularly  sympathetic  in  his  man- 
ner, and  closed  a  most  affectionate  fare- 
well address  by  asking  me  if  I  had  not  in 
my  luggage  some  coat  of  a  bright  color 
which  I  would  present  to  him.  It  was 
somewhat  embarrassing  that  lie  should 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  particular  jacket 
which  I  was  wearing,  which  happened  to 
be  an  American  shooting-jacket,  made  of 
some  canvas  material,  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  pockets  inside  and  out  for  game 
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or  any  other  baggage.  This  garment  I 
could  not  readily  spare,  and  evaded  the 
old  man's  importunity  with  some  ex- 
cuses. 

The  sun  was  now  behind  the  hills,  and 
we  had  to  make  our  long  drive  partly  in 
the  night  by  the  light  of  a  splendid  moon. 
We  galloped  our  four  mustangs  over  the 
prairie  in  a  manner  which  I  should  have 
termed  reckless  had  any  other  but  Tem- 
ple held  the  ribbons.  We  were  bumped 
up  and  against  each  other ;  the  big  Mount- 
ed Police  escort  was  hurled  bodily  from 
his  front  seat  into  my  lap,  and  had  no 
sooner  regained  his  original  position  than 
another  bump  would  send  him  either  back 
upon  me  or  on  to  Temple;  but  the  moon 
was  bright,  and  it  was  necessary  . that  we 
should  make  the  most  of  it  for  obvious 
reasons.  We  passed  once  more  the  nar- 
row and  steep  defile  through  which  the 
Boers  had  sought  to  fight  their  way  on  to 
the  top  of  Taba-Basio  in  1865.  We  saw 
the  walls  in  succession  one  behind  the 
other  where  thousands  of  Basutos  had  lain 
ready  to  roll  down  stones  upon  the  plucky 
band  of  white  men  struggling  up  from 
below.  A  Basuto  chief,  who  had  fought 
in  that  fight  as  the  principal  assistant  to 
Moshesh,  that  same  morning  had  taken 
Temple  and  myself  from  rock  to  rock, 
pointing  out  to  us  where  each  individual 


Boer  had  been  stabbed  by  an  assegai,  and 
where  particular  acts  of  heroism  had  been 
performed.  His  story  was  a  long  one, 
and  Temple  repeated  some  of  it  to  me 
afterwards;  it  was  no  doubt  full  of  exas"- 
ge ration,  but  had  in  it  this  of  typical, 
namely,  that  this  Basuto  gave  all  the 
credit  for  bravery  to  the  party  of  inva- 
sion, namely,  the  Boers  and  English, 
while  he  narrated  nothing  for  his  own 
side  which  suggested  any  higher  courage 
than  that  possessed  by  Chinamen  or  cats. 
Moshesh  no  doubt  attributed  his  success 
against  the  whites  to  a  particularly  hap- 
py combination  of  witchcraft  and  over- 
whelming numbers.  That  a  black  man 
should  stand  out  and  fight  a  white  man 
single-handed  has  probably  never  been 
considered  seriously  possible  by  any  Afri- 
can native. 

The  great  lone  mountain  fortress  of 
Taba-Basio  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
it  finally  disappeared  behind  the  many 
elevations  of  a  similar  character  which 
are  typical  of  all  this  high  part  of  Africa. 
We  threaded  our  way  more  carefully  as 
the  moon  forsook  us,  and  particularly  in 
fording  streams  we  had  to  exercise  con- 
siderable ingenuity.  Finally  a  light  in 
the  hut  of  a  Maseru  trading-store  told  us 
that  the  end  of  our  journey  was  reached 
— at  least  for  that  day. 


ED  I T  O  R'S  siRw  s  5  T  G  DY 


"1  TARCH— to  which  all  persons  of  ex- 
*JjL  perience  in  these  latitudes  look  for- 
ward with  apprehension — is  a  blusterer. 
It  is  a  refuse  part  of  the  year  which  by 
general  consent  has  been  turned  over  to 
Lent  and  penitence.  It  is  a  month  in 
which  the  world,  or  rather  the  weather  of 
the  world,  loses  its  balance.  In  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  globe  this  is  its  character. 
It  is  an  uncertain  month.  In  this  part 
of  the  world  its  uncertainty  is  the  only 
certain  thing  about  it.  It  passes  quickly 
and  violently  from  one  unpleasant  mood 
to  another — wind,  rain,  snow,  thaw,  slush, 
aerial  turbulences,  penetrating  frosts,  a 
powerful  sun  acting  upon  a  disorganized 
earth.  It  is  so  discouraging  to  life  that 
even  the  Irishman  recognizes  the  fact  that 


tjjXCCQOTOOJD 


if  he  lives  through  the  month  of  March 
he  lives  the  year  round. 

In  latitudes  where  these  extremes  do 
not  meet  there  is  disturbance.  Even  in 
genial  Mexico  it  is  a  windy  month.  Every 
day  a  wind  arises  about  ten  o'clock,  which 
steadily  increases  in  strength  till  sun- 
down. There  is  nothing  in  Mexico  itself 
to  justify  this  performance.  It  has  been 
all  the  time  serene  and  even-tempered. 
It  seems  as  if  the  world-temperature  were 
seeking  an  equilibrium.  It  mitigates  no- 
thing to  call  it  a  "  trade- wind."  It  raises 
dust,  aggravates  the  nerves,  upsets  human 
temper.  It  is  said  that  aged  Mexicans, 
and  people  at  all  predisposed  to  let  go, 
take  occasion  in  this  month  to  die— just 
as  ripe  or  diseased  apples  in  an  orchard 
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drop  oft'  in  a  high  wind.  There  is  no- 
thing much  to  bluster  about  in  Mexico, 
with  its  generally  even  temperature,  its 
rainless  winter,  its  kindness  to  flowers  and 
growing  crops,  but  March  blusters  all  the 
same. 

No  objection  is  raised  here  to  having 
Lent  substantially  occupy  March,  though 
the  practice  doubtless  adds  something  to 
its  sombre  and  penitential  character.  No 
one  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  month, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  dis- 
crimination against  it  does  not  exist  with 
the  Moslems,  who  let  the  great  fast  of 
Ramadan  follow  the  months  around  the 
year,  and  give  each  a  taste  of  its  disci- 
plining power.  And  there  is  this  to  be 
said,  that  if  the  fast  does  not  improve 
March,  it  ought  to  elevate  and  spiritualize 
the  people  who  have  to  endure  the  phys- 
ical misery  of  March. 

Everybody  admits,  however,  that  the 
calendar,  which  has  been  many  times  re- 
formed, needs  reforming  again.  We  could 
shorten  March.  The  month  of  Decem- 
ber, with  its  short  days  and  absent  sun, 
its  rigorous  shutting  down  on  all  life  it 
can  subdue,  should  be  a  winter  month. 
Whether  the  new  year  should  begin  with 
a  dark  month  of  death  is  another  thing. 
It  would  be  more  consonant  with  our 
feelings  and  with  the  undeveloped  poetry 
in  us  that  it  should  begin  with  a  month 
of  Resurrection.  Even  the  anemone  and 
the  violets  and  the  bull-frogs  and  the  poets 
know  that.  But  the  three  winter  months 
in  our  northern  hemisphere  are  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February.  And  they 
are  scant  enough  to  express  winter  here. 
February  should  be  a  full  month  of  thirty- 
one  days.  March  should  be  cut  down  to 
twenty-eight  days.  The  extra  day  could 
be  given  to  it  once  in  four  years,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  should  not  go  to  a 
nice  month  that  would  make  better  use 
of  the  leap-year  privilege  than  this  month, 
which  abuses  most  human  sensibilities. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  not  like  a  long- 
er June? 

II. 

Each  month  in  the  regions  occupied  by 
high  civilizations  lias  a  certain  character, 
and  an  ingenious  parallel  might  be  run 
as  to  this  representative  character  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities — the  cool,  the  fiery, 
the  fickle,  the  steadfast,  the  cruel,  the  lax, 
and  so  on.  What  nation  would  like  to 
have  blustering  March  taken  as  typical  of 


its  character?  It  is  an  unexplained  phe- 
nomenon that  peoples  have  a  national 
character  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
trace  in  the  individuals  of  a  nation.  That 
is  the  impression  the  nation  as  a  whole 
makes  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  is  meant  when  men  say 
they  hate  England  and  love  its  people; 
that  they  distrust  Spain,  but  find  the  Span- 
iards charming  ;  that  they  know  Ger- 
many is  overbearing,  but  feel  much  at 
home  among  the  Germans;  that  France 
is  mischief-making,  but  there  is  great  de- 
light in  life  among  the  French.  The  na- 
tion, then,  has  a  sort  of  personality,  and 
it  is  usually  its  obtrusively  selfish  side  and 
unlovely  traits  that  most  impress  other 
nations.  Who  is  going  to  stand  in  the 
world  for  blustering  March? 

For  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  democratic- 
republicanism  in  the  world,  a  republic 
ought  to  be  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  it 
should  be  a  respecter  of  international 
law,  of  the  rights  of  others,  of  the  rules 
of  courtesy  and  decent  procedure  that 
have  been  slowly  evolved  as  the  nations 
have  emerged  out  of  barbarous  practices. 
The  consent  of  all  the  governed  ought  to 
be  a  steadying  thing  in  action,  not  pas- 
sionate and  fickle,  but  conservative,  and 
with  a  great  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
"  hope  of  the  world  "  ought  to  show  itself 
calm,  strong,  inflexible  in  principle,  but 
not  quarrelsome,  not  wanton  in  insult, 
but  firm  in  repelling  injustice.  How  ab- 
surd it  is  for  a  great  republic,  founded  in 
a  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
to  be  a  braggart,  a  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  not  a  guarantee  of  moder- 
ation, straightforwardness,  rational  prog- 
ress! It  has  always  been  charged  that  a 
republic  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  demagogues;  that  the  people, 
evading  their  responsibility,  are  prone  to 
fall  under  the  sway  of  smart  and  un- 
scrupulous leaders.  The  common  dema- 
gogue is  a  compound  of  ignorance  and 
conceit,  with  a  glib  tongue  and  a  face  of 
brass,  and  a  cunning  instinct  of  playing 
upon  human  weaknesses.  He  makes  a 
safe  appeal  to  ignorance  of  other  civiliza- 
tions, which  may  have  as  many  good 
points  as  that  of  his  own  land,  and  to  a 
national  conceit  which  arises  from  that 
ignorance.  Now  ignorance  and  conceit 
are  no  better  basis  for  a  republic  than  for 
h  monarchy;  and  if  a  nation  is  ruled  by 
demagogues,  it   does   not   much  matter 
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what  its  form  of  government  is.  There 
is  no  outcome  of  the  rule  of  demagogues 
but  confusion  and  dishonor. 

These  are  historical  commonplaces,  but 
they  come  with  renewed  urgency  to  a 
nation  which  is  so  strong  in  numbers,  ter- 
ritory, and  wealth  as  not  to  fear  anybody, 
but  has  the  immense  responsibility  of 
leading  the  world  by  example  into  a  love 
of  free  and  equal  government.  It  cannot 
afford  to  be  childish  and  brawling  in  its 
legislation,  any  more  than  it  could  afford 
to  be  weak  in  its  execution.  There  are 
great  forces  at  work  in  this  country  to 
make  the  nation  honorably  conspicuous, 
in  education  intelligent,  in  charity  pitiful, 
in  art  refined,  in  manners  self-respecting, 
but  there  are  other  forces,  reckless,  disor- 
ganizing, full  of  conceit  and  brag  and 
bluster,  to  give  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  the  character  of  the  stormy  and 
fickle  and  hardly-to-be-endured  month  of 
March. 

III. 

How  long  it  is  taking  to  get  cruelty  out 
of  the  world — mere  wanton  cruelty,  de- 
light in  the  sufferings  of  others !  It  is  a 
sign  of  barbarism,  of  course;  is  it  also  a 
sign  of  youth,  of  the  youth  of  the  world 
or  of  individuals  ?  The  world  visibly 
makes  progress  in  this  respect.  But  I 
wonder  if  there  are  fewer  boys  born  now 
than  fifty  years  ago  who  like  to  stick  pins 
through  flies  (not  for  scientific  purposes), 
or  to  worry  cats,  or  to  tie  tin  cans  to  the 
tails  of  dogs?  Has  every  human  male  be- 
ing to  go  through  the  educational  process 
of  getting  rid  of  cruel  instincts?  It  is 
conceded  that  girls  are  born  more  pitiful, 
or  at  least  with  shrinking  timidity  in  re- 
gard to  inflicting  pain.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen, if  there  is  anything  in  heredity,  that 
more  boys  do  not  inherit  pity?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  woman  grows  away  from 
the  tender,  pitiful  nature  of  the  girl?  And 
that  men  are  more  soft-hearted  than  boys? 
Herein  is  a  riddle  in  heredHy,  for  it  is 
matter  of  general  observation  that  women 
are  more  pitiful  than  men,  and  more 
charitable,  except  to  the  faults  that  de- 
grade their  own  womanhood.  There  are 
no  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  an 
impression  that  there  are  not  so  many 
boys  born  now  as  formerly  who  are  natu- 
ral barbarians. 

How  little  pity  there  was  in  the  human 
breast  in  pagan  times,  what  cruel  delight 
in  seeing  suffering,  is  revived  for  us  in 


the  Quo  Vadis  %  of  Sienkiewicz,  a  ro- 
mance of  the  brutal  age  of  Nero.  The 
novelist  dwells  upon  details  so  as  to  bring 
this  cruelty  into  relief.  Brought  face  to 
face  with  it  in  individual  lives  it  is  scarce- 
ly endurable.  But  laying  aside  personal 
sympathy  excited  by  the  story,  we  know 
that  there  was  then  in  the  world  a  savage 
temper,  an  insensibility  to  human  woe, 
that  was  only  softened  by  Christianity. 
And  yet  how  slow  has  been  the  softening 
and  refinement !  We  see  old  Rome  and  its 
subject  peoples  living  in  perpetual  terror; 
life,  fortune,  all  social  amenity,  at  the 
whim  of  any  mad  or  cruel  tyrant,  and  al- 
most as  callous  to  the  suffering  of  others 
as  the  tyrant  himself.  And  yet  how 
much  better  was  mediaeval  Rome  than  the 
Rome  of  the  Caesars,  in  security  from 
black  crimes,  treachery,  dissoluteness, 
violence,  rapine,  murder?  No  safety  for 
peasant,  maiden,  or  prince  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages.  Fancy  what  life  was  to 
every  shrinking  soul  under  the  black 
cloud  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Where 
was  divine  or  human  pity  in  all  the  re- 
ligious and  political  persecutions,  down  to 
the  days  of  our  own  witch-hunting? 

Truly  pity  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in 
the  world,  and  watered  by  tears  and  by 
blood.  There  are  nations  still  that  have 
not  much  more  sensibility  than  a  dagger. 
Spain,  where  the  bull-ring  serves  for  a 
common  school,  is  not  alone  in  this  insen- 
sibility to  the  wretchedness  of  peoples. 
And  this  insensibility  becomes  an  accom- 
plice in  the  cruelty  in  Turkey,  in  Africa, 
in  Cuba.  Daniel  Webster  said,  in  effect, 
that  nothing  could  stand  against  the  unit- 
ed public  opinion  of  the  world.  But  in 
regard  to  pity,  that  public  opinion  is  very 
slow  in  evolution,  or  it.  is  still  too  instinct 
with  barbarism  to  be  effective.  There  is 
a  lingering  belief  in  the  world  that  a 
prize-fighter  and  a  slugger  is  more  manly 
than  a  city  missionary.  I  am  not  sure 
but  England  takes  more  pride  in  Trafal- 
gar and  Waterloo  than  in  its  peaceful 
renovation  of  Egypt.  When  our  own 
orators  want  to  kindle  us,  do  they  speak 
of  our  conquests  in  science  and  the  peace- 
ful arts,  of  our  hospitals,  charities,  uni- 
versities, libraries,  schools,  kindergartens, 
active  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  or  of 
our  historical  battle-fields  and  feats  of  ad- 
venture? I  fear  that  to  day  we  should  be 
more  proud  of  whipping  England  in  a  fight 
(which  heaven  fend  off!)  than  of  having 
a  good  currency,  settled  economic  laws, 
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better  public  scbools,  and  an  industrious, 
contented  society  unassailable  by  the  arts 
of  demagogues. 

IV. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  say  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  March  in  the 
world  —  better  turbulence  and  violence 
than  peaceful  stagnation.  These  people 
also  defend  winter  as  the  best  tonic  for 
the  diseased  and  self-indulgent  occupiers 
of  the  earth —  alternately  toast  'em  and 
freeze  'em  into  decency!  It  may  be  so. 
Ii  may  be  that  the  best  condition  of  life 
is  strife  and  a  liberal  exhibition  of  crude 
ignorance  and  half-baked  cranky  intelli- 
gence. It  may  be,  in  the  economy  of  crea- 
tion, that  the  demagogue  on  land  is  as  ne- 
cessaiy  as  the  shark  in  the  sea.  It  may  be 
that  a  Senate  made  up  of  all  wise,  moderate, 
cultivated,  and  well-bred  statesmen  would 
be  monotonous.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
what  does  best  suit  the  inhabitants  of  this 
planet.  We  may  argue  this  way,  but  we 
well  know  that  if  all  the  world  were  like 
some  communities  we  could  put  a  finger 
on,  it  would  be  about  ready  for  the  final 
conflagration. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  magnifi- 
cent forces  at  work  in  this  country  to  re- 
move the  conceit  and  the  vulgar  blague 
which  are  born  of  ignorance — of  ignorance 
of  history,  of  the  movement  of  thought, 
of  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is,  and  of 
our  real  position  in  general  civilization — 
in  short,  to  throw  some  light  upon  what 
is  a  good  American,  and  what  he  must  be 
to  be  worthy  of  his  opportunities.  It  can- 
not have  escaped  intelligent  observation 
that  an  immense  change  is  going  on  in 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  public 
school.  It  is  no  longer  considered  ade- 
quate equipment  of  a  boy  that  he  should 
merely  know  how  to  read  and  cipher 
himself  into  successful  business,  to  learn 
that  this  country  is  bigger  and  better  than 
any  other,  that  it  has  the  largest  natural 
phenomena,  and  is,  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion— that  is,  order,  comfort,  refinement, 
cultivation — superior  to  any  other,  and 
t  hat  the  stamp  "  American  "on  literature, 
art,  or  patent  -  medicines  is  the  highest 
earthly  endorsement;  that,  we  "  whipped" 
the  British,  and  can  no  doubt  whip  any- 
thing else  that  stands  in  our  way.  The 
attention  of  the  scholar  is  being  turned 
to  literature.  This  means  a  very  simple, 
and  to  some  an  ineffective,  matter.  But 
it,  will  revolutionize  our  schools,  even  our 


universities,  in  time,  and  filter  into  Amer- 
ican life  a  conception  of  what  the  world 
is  and  has  been;  it  will  pour  in  the  price- 
less thought  of  the  accumulated  ages.  It 
is  true  that  it  will  furnish  an  unapprecia- 
tive  audience  for  the  bunkum  and  brag- 
gadocio speeches  of  demagogues  and 
politicians  who  ride  into  positions  on  the 
waves  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Liter- 
ature is  not  an  accomplishment,  like  em- 
broidery; it  is  knowledge  of  life,  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  of  all  the  experiments 
of  the  race.  In  books  is  given  to  us  this 
wide  knowledge  by  which  we  can  correct 
our  limited  experience.  As  most  of  us 
cannot  travel  extensively  or  give  our- 
selves to  original  research,  we  can  only 
get  this  knowledge  from  books.  I  am 
not  speaking  now  of  literature  as  a  means 
of  individual  development  and  of  conso- 
lation, but  as  a  necessary  thing  to  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  especially  to  a  citizen 
of  a  self-governing  republic,  which  must 
rest  on  intelligence  and  broad-minded- 
ness. Culture,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  adjustment  to  the  facts  of  the 
world,  is  not  an  indigenous  growth  on 
new  land  like  the  May-flower,  but  is  at- 
tained by  a  view  of  the  world  which  is 
not  shut  in  by  the  boundaries  of  one's 
own  country. 

How  the  point  of  view  of  education  has 
changed  in  the  colleges  and  universities, 
and  with  the  teachers  in  them,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  especially  within  the  last 
ten !  This  is  brought  about  entirely  by 
contact  with  things  foreign.  A  new  spirit 
has  permeated  our  great  schools,  and  will 
be  felt  in  all  the  lower  grades.  Teachers 
have  gone  where  they  can  learn  some- 
thing, and  have  not  been  deterred  by  the 
provincial  conceit  that  "America"  suf- 
fices for  everything.  And  how  real 
scholarship,  thus  stimulated,  grows  in 
this  congenial  soil  !  .  What  a  race  of 
American  scholars  we  are  getting!  And 
how  valuable  is  the  contribution  of  the 
keen  American  mind  to  the  solution  of 
world-wide  problems  in  the  investigation 
of  history,  art,  literature,  science  !  Al- 
ready we  feel  the  influence  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  in  Athens;  already  we  can 
see  what  will  come  of  the  American 
school  in  Rome — whence  Germany, 
France,  and  England  have  for  a  long 
time  drawn  inspiration.  We  are  getting 
out  of  the  woods.  We  are  getting  into 
the  world. 

It  is  the  infusion  of  this  spirit  into  our 
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education  system,  this  early-in-life  appre- 
ciation of  literature  and  art  as  solid 
sources  of  power,  that  gives  us  hope  to 
fight  in  the  campaign  against  conceit 
and  the  illusions  of  half-knowledge. 

V. 

This  Study  has  never  advocated  war  as 
a  good  thing  in  itself.  But  there  are 
some  additions  to  its  equipment  that  I 
should  like  to  see.  The  proposal  to  mount 
soldiers  on  bicycles  is  a  good  one.  It 
would  confine  the  troops  to  regular  high- 
ways, and  keep  them  out  of  swamps  and 
other  unhealthy  places.  In  our  civil 
war  we  suffered  much  from  camping  in 
unwholesome  localities  and  from  marches 
over  bad  roads  and  uneven  ground.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  introduction  of  the 
bicycle  has  improved  the  country  roads 
and  even  the  city  streets.  To  put  the 
army  on  bicycles  would  necessitate  well- 
graded,  broad,  and  hard  highways.  And 
if  all  armies  were  kept  in  "the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  "  their  locomotion  would 
be  easy,  the  spectacle  would  be  better 
than  it  now  is,  and  just  as  many  men 
would  be  killed.  And  if  the  bicycle  is 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ercise, the  physical  condition  of  the  army 
would  be  improved. 

The  scheme  h  as  a  good  many  evident 
advantages.  The  troops  would  need  no 
arms,  and  this  would  greatly  reduce  the 
expense  of  war.  The  bicycle  is  So  well 
adapted  to  injure  those  who  ride  and 
those  who  do  not  get  out  of  its  way,  that 
it  would  be  a  deadly  engine,  properly 
handled.  It  would  prevent  skulking. 
Once  under  way,  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  it, 
and  every  rider  would  be  carried  along  in 
the  charge  to  the  collision ;  and  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  collision  is  what  war  is  for. 
The  quadruple,  sextuple  bicycle,  four  or 
six  men  riding  tandem,  now  merely  an 
amusement,  would  become  a  terrible  en- 
gine. It  would  dash  into  the  foe  with 
irresistible  force,  and  slay  its  dozens  be- 
fore it  went  to  wreck.  The  imagination 
kindles  the  more  one  dwells  upon  the 
possibilities  of  the  use  of  this  invention. 
Suppose  it  does  change  the  character  of 
war!  That  has  been  changed  a  great 
many  times.  Men  used  to  meet  face  to 
face  and  hack  each  other  with  swords 
and  stab  each  other  with  javelins.  There 
was  something  personally  satisfactory  to 
human  passion  and  hate  in  that  fashion. 
Now  they  fire  at  each  other  at  long  range, 


haphazard,  each  practically  unseen.  What 
satisfaction  is  there  in  that?  What  satis- 
faction is  there  in  exhausting  marches  in 
swamps  and  mire,  manoeuvring  around, 
trying  to  cut  off  supplies  and  starve  each 
other  to  death,  or  to  shower  lead  and  ex- 
plosive missiles  at  distances  out  of  eye- 
sight? The  bicycle  would  bring  men  to- 
gether again,  strengthen  manly  qualities 
and  personal  heroism.  It  would  also  en- 
courage industries.  The  rival  manufac- 
turers would  strain  to  make  better  ma- 
chines, wheels  that  would  not  easily  get 
out  of  order  or  break  down  in  any  shock. 
Besides,  all  the  belligerent  community 
could  go  to  war  with  no  preparatory  drill, 
women  and  all.  Everybody  on  a  wheel — 
and  everybody  is  on  a  wheel — would  be 
part  of  the  ever-ready  militia.  A  nation 
of  warriors !    It  is  a  glorious  idea. 

No  one  can  ever  tell  what  a  new  in- 
vention will  lead  to.  It  was  thought 
that  dynamite  was  only  useful  in  open- 
ing mines  and  blowing  up  rocks.  It 
turns  out  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  blow- 
ing up  society,  and  beneficent  science  has 
played'into  the  hands  of  the  anarchists. 
Perhaps  the  bicycle  will  turn  war  into 
an  opera  bouffe.  What  if  it  does?  It  is 
expensive  now,  and  contributes  to  nation- 
al and  individual  vanity,  but  it  is  not 
amusing.  The  general  adoption  of  the 
bicycle  would  make  war  less  wearisome, 
more  exciting  and  exhilarating — anybody 
will  agree  to  that — than  it  is  now,  and 
probably  more  quickly  destructive.  As 
to  dignity,  I  am  not  sure.  But  something 
might  be  done  for  the  high  in  rank.  The 
generals  and  their  staffs  could  be  mount- 
ed on  tricycles  run  by  electricity.  There 
is  another  suggestion,  which,  however, 
belongs  only  remotely  to  this  topic,  and 
that  is  that  the  hazard  of  the  bicycle  in 
private  is  so  great  that  it  satisfies  the 
public  desire  for  peril  and  excitement, 
and  so  lessens  the  general  desire  for  war. 
There  may  not  be  anything  in  this.  I 
should  rather  say  that  training  for  war 
being  needed  as  a  disciplinary  education 
— a  lesson  in  obedience  and  order — the 
bicycle  might  be  accepted  as  a  substitute 
in  this  sort  of  manly  and  womanly  train- 
ing:. I  feel  certain  that  women,  when 
they  are  fully  developed  by  the  bicycle, 
will  make  good  soldiers  in  the  golden  era 
when  women  take  on  all  manly  occupa- 
tions, or  they  will  have  had  enough  of  it, 
and  will  be  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  peace  and  arbitration  societies. 
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VI. 

I  wish  to  repudiate  the  suggestion,  the 
origin  of  which  I  cannot  recall,  that  the 
services  of  public  and  amateur  Readers 
and  Elocutionists  should  be  used  as  a 
punishment  to  criminals  in  our  State 
prisons.  These  delightful  entertainments 
arc  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them,  or  who  are  influenced  by  friend- 
ship or  charity  voluntarily  to  enjoy  them. 
The  punishment  of  criminals  is  strictly 
statutory.  They  volunteer  nothing. 
They  pay  for  nothing.  We  go  certainly 
to  the  sentimental  limit  of  the  statutes 
when  we  hand  them  over  on  holidays  to 
amateur  glee -clubs  and  the  magic  lan- 
tern.   Crime,  with  most   of  them,  is  a 


business,  as  regular  an  occupation  as  any 
of  us  have.  They  take  their  chances  un- 
der the  law.  This  also  enters  into  their 
scheme  of  life — occasionally  a  turn  at 
prison  labor  and  plain  fare.  They  have 
not  agreed  to  take  on  other  things.  As 
we  conduct  affairs  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  change  their  careers.  And  so 
long  as  we  pursue  our  present  course  in 
manufacturing  them,  we  have  no  right 
to  impose  anything  further  on  them. 
We  who  have  not  sinned  and  are  un- 
sophisticated love  Readings  and  Elo- 
cutionary Recitations.  We  like  to  be 
thrilled.  But  what  right  have  we  to 
thrill  a  criminal  whose  life  is  full  of 
thrills  already  ? 


'AO/NT HLY  RECORD 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  January  11,  1897. — 
Maceo,  the  leader  of  the  Cuban  insurgents, 
was  asserted  on  December  13  to  have  been  be- 
guiled into  approaching  the  Spanish  lines  under 
a  flag  of  truce  and  treacherously  assassinated.  The 
assertion  was  denied  by  Spain.  Later  advices  from 
Cuba,  which  in  turn  were  denied,  asserted  that  Ma- 
ceo, though  badly  wounded,  was  not  dead.  His 
official  successor  was  Garcia,  but  his  successor  in 
command  in  Pinar  del  Rio  was  Rivera.  General 
Weyler's  campaign  in  Cuba  apparently  lacked  vigor 
and  decision.  On  January  11  it  was  reported  that 
the  insurgents  had  taken  and  burned  the  town  of 
Arroyo  Naranjo,  seven  miles  from  Havana. 

On  December  18  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign 
relations  ordered  a  favorable  report  on  the  Cam- 
eron resolution  recognizing  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba.  On  December  19  Secretary 
Olney,  in  a  statement  on  the  Cameron  resolution, 
declared  that  such  resolution  was  not  constitu- 
tionally binding  on  the  President,  and  might  be 
ignored,  even  though  passed  by  a  two  -  thirds 
vote. 

An  unusual  number  of  bank  failures  was  report- 
ed, chiefly  in  the  Middle  West,  which  began  Decem- 
ber 21  with  the  failure  of  the  Illinois  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  As  these  were  explained  as  an  after- 
inath  of  the  previous  financial  depression, confidence, 
though  weakened,  was  not  destroyed. 

A  building  catastrophe  occurred  at  Xeres,  Spain, 
on  December  1 1,  burying  110  persons. 

The  Dawes  commission  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Choctaw  Indians  on  December  18  for  the  allotment 
of  lands  and  the  relinquishment  of  tribal  govern- 
ment. 

The  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America  was 
formally  recognized  by  President  Cleveland  On  De- 
cember 23,  and  diplomatic  illations  were  begun. 


The  arbitration  agreement  concerning  the  Ven- 
ezuelan boundary  dispute  having  been  accepted  by 
the  Venezuelan  government,  the  State  Department 
announced  on  December  28  that  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  had  been  successful. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  Gladstone 
in  1893  to  inquire  into  the  financial  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  having  reported  that 
Ireland  has  been  overtaxed  in  comparison  with 
England  to  the  extent  of  £2,750,000  a  year,  all 
parties  in  Ireland  joined  together  for  the  first  time 
in  fifteen  years,  and  in  December  and  January  vigor- 
ously demanded  redress. 

The  Most  Reverend  Doctor  Temple  was  en- 
throned Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  January  8. 

A  general  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  England  was  signed  by  Secretary  Olney 
and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President. 

OBITUAEY. 

December  15. — At  Florence,  Alexander  Salvini, 
actor,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  tragedian  Tomasso 
Salvini,  aged  thirty-five  years. 

December  18. — At  Paris,  Paul  Auguste  Arene,  the 
French  litterateur,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

December  2G. — At  Brighton,  Sir  John  Brown,  one 
of  the  first  British  advocates  of  plating  war-ships 
with  armor. 

December  27. — At  Paris,  General  John  Meredith 
Reed,  the  American  diplomatist,  aged  fifty  -  nine 
years. 

January  3. — Cardinal  di  Acquarella,  Archbishop 
of  Naples,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

January  5. — Count  de  Mas-Latrie,  the  celebrated 
French  pa lcographist,  aged  eighty-one  years. — Gen- 
eral Francis  A.  Walker,  political  economist,  and 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, aged  fifty-six  years. 
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AN  ENTOMOLOGICAL  WOOING. 

BY  MARGARET  SUTTON  BRISCOE. 


NO,  sir,  I  don't  think  so.  I'm  jndgin'  'em 
by  my  own  feeliu's.  If  I  was  to  keep 
climbiii'  up  to  a  third  story  to  find  a  meal,  and 
be  poked  down  to  the  street  just  as  I  got  a 
nibble,  I'd  be  too  discouraged  to  do  anything 
but  set  on  the  curb-stone  and  starve.  1  shore- 
Iv  would.  That's  jest  the  way  I  think  these 
pertater-bugs  feel.  Kill 'em?  No.  I  know  I 
ain't  doin'  that,  but  I  certainly  am  discouragin' 
'em.  Yes,  killin'  would  be  more  final  like,  I 
suppose,  but  then  I'd  have  to  lug  the  water 
and  cans  and  poison-stuff 'way  from  the  house 
down  here.  It  ain't  hardly  worth  while,  an' 
it's  kinder  cruel  anyhow.  Every  farmer  has 
his  own  way  o'  doin'  things." 

Martin  Pope  stood  leaning  on  the  garden 
fence,  watching  Farmer  Esip  at  his  arduous 
labors.  The  old  man  was  dressed  like  a  re- 
tired preacher  from  his  waist  up,  wearing  a 
lonjr  solemn  -  looking  black  coat  and  an  old 
stove-pipe  hat,  but  on  his  legs  were  a  pair  of 
farmer's  overalls,  worn  to  an  artistic  pale  blue. 
He  held  a  little  stick  in  his  hand,  and  moved 
with  lazy  patience  from  plant  to  plant  discour- 
aging the  potato-beetles.  This  was  Peachey's 
father.  Martin  had  wished  to  ask  his  permis- 
sion before  making  open  love  to  his  daughter, 
which  he  meant  to  do  within  that  hour,  but 
somehow  Mr.  Esip's  occupation  and  costume 
did  not  strike  Martin's  artistic  sense  as  exactly 
suitable  for  such  an  occasion.  Therefore  he 
only  said  : 

"You  ought  to  use  a  longer  stick,  Mr.  Esip. 
Then  you  wouldn't  have  to  bend  your  back 
like  that.    Take  mine.    I've  done  with  it." 

"It's  more  trouble  to  hold  your  back  up, 
seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Esip,  after  using  the 
long  stick  on  several  plants.  "  Guess  I'll  go 
back  to  my  old  way.   Where's  my  little  stick  ?" 

Martin  found  it  for  him,  and  with  grave 
delight  watched  his  efforts  toward  extermina- 
tion. There  was  nothing  Martin  Pope  would 
not  do  to  enjoy  new  experiences  and  a  new 
sensation.  His  bohemianism  was  a  true 
strain  that  in  verity  knew  no  law.  It  had 
led  him  into  this  wilderness,  held  him  loiter- 
ing in  the  farm-house,  and  made  him  now  look 
on  this  prospective  father-in-law  as  to  cos- 
tume and  character  with  no  more  serious  feel- 
ings than  delightful  amusement. 

"Father!  Father!" 

It  was  Peachey's  voice.  She  was  standing 
looking  at  her  sire  with  a  face  that  expressed 
more  than  her  indignant  tone.  Mr.  Esip 
jumped,  and  then  was  plainly  angry  with 
himself  for  doing  so. 

"I  wisht  you  wouldn't  walk  so  soft,"  he 
said,  testily.     "I've  been  working  to  knock 
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one  beetle  down  these  five  minutes.  He's  the 
most  set  I  ever  struck,  and  now  I've  lost  him." 

"  I  call  it  a  shame,"  said  Peachey's  clear 
tones,  "  bothering  those  poor  bugs.  It  doesn't 
help  the  potatoes  one  bit,  and  just  worries  the 
beetles  to  death.  No,  not  even  to  death.  It 
don't  do  that  much  good."  She  looked  her 
father  up  and  down  with  a  sidelong  glance  of 
disapproval.  "  Father,  you  do  look  dreadful !" 
she  said. 

Mr.  Esip  moved  on  to  another  swarming 
plant.  " 1  calculate  to  sometimes,"  he  said, 
with  calm  obstinacy. 

Martin  laughed  aloud.  Peachey  flushed  an 
offended  pink  that  in  Martin's  fond  eyes  glori- 
fied the  whole  garden,  not  excluding  Mr.  Esip. 

"  Father,"  said  the  daughter,  slowly,  "  you 
go  to  the  house  and  take  off  those  overalls  and 
put  on  your  broadcloth  trousers,  or  take  off 
that  coat  and  hat  and  put  on  your  working- 
blouse.  I  don't  care  which  you  do,  but  it's 
got  to  be  one  or  the  other.  I  won't  have  you 
going  about  looking  like  this." 

Mr.  Esip  nodded  his  head  side  wise  rapidly 
and  angrily.  "  I  actually — I  actually  believe 
you  think  you  run  this  house!" 

"  I  do  run  it,"  said  Peachey,  firmly. 

Mr.  Esip  took  off  his  silk  hat  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  scrubbed  his  hair  over  his 
head,  as  if  perplexed  between  what  ought  to 
be  and  what  was  not.  "  Well,  I  guess  you 
do,"  he  admitted,  pleasantly,  and  trudged  off 
to  his  house — his  in  name  only. 

"  Peachey,"  said  Martin,  leaning  far  over  the 
fence,  and  half  whispering — "Peachey,  I've 
brought  home  your  geese.  Here  they  are,  and 
— Peachey,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

Peachey  ran  to  the  fence,  in  her  eagerness 
leaning  out  as  far  as  her  lover  had  leaned  in. 
She  was  very  close  to  him.  Martin  could  see 
every  little  curling  golden  hair  on  her  neck  and 
temples.  Lydia  wore  her  dark  hair  off  her 
brow,  showing  the  bluest  veins  in  her  temples. 
It  was  a  shock  of  pure  joy  to  Martin  to  know 
in  that  moment  that  he  preferred  the  golden 
tendrils  to  the  blue  veins. 

"Are  they  all  there?"  cried  Peachey. 

"  Every  one,"  said  Martin,  "just  as  they  left 
you.  I  wanted  to  have  their  jackets  cleaned 
and  pressed  before  I  brought  them  back,  but  I 
thought  I  wouldn't  wait." 

Now  the  history  of  these  geese,  and  the 
cause  of  their  wearing  flannel  jackets,  is  a 
long  story  aforetold,  and  not  necessary  to  the 
present  tale  even  in  resume.  Suffice  to  say 
that  the  safe  return  of  this  straying  flock  had 
been  made  by  Peachey  the  key  to  her  favor, 
and  here  they  were. 
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••  Yes/'  she  said,  rapidly  counting  them  over. 

Yes,  every  one,"  and  she  turned  and  beamed 
OU  Marl  in  wit  li  her  Mm-  eves. 

"  Now,  Peackey,  do  yon  love  me?" 

"  Come  into  the  garden,"  said  Peaclicy. 
"Drive  the  geese  into  the  paddock,  and  I'll 
mcel  you  at  I  he  gate." 

She  was  holding  the  garden  gate  ajar  for 
him  when  he  came  hack,  and  Martin  entered, 
feeding  like  the  first  man  in  the  first  garden.  He 
murmured  something  of  the  kind  to  Peachey 
as  1  he  gate  creaked  open. 

••  Adam."  said  Peachey,  coolly,  "  had  an  easy 
time  in  the  garden:  don't  you  think  so  ?  All 
his  work  was  done  for  him,  every  way.  With 
only  one  woman  in  the  world,  it  was  easy  to 
choose,  wasn't  it ?" 

Then  Martin  knew  that  Peachey  had  guessed 
far  more  than  he  had  ever  told  her  about  Lydia. 

"Peachey,"  he  said,  ignoring  the  insinua- 
tion, "  do  you  love  me  ?" 

"That's  not  what  you  ought  to  say  first,  is 
it  V  asked  Peachey. 

"  You  know  I  love  you,  Peachey,"  he  replied. 

"No,  I  don't ;  and  what's  more  to  the  point, 
I  don't  believe  you  do,"  said  Peachey. 

"  I  do,"  he  retorted,  warmly. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

Martin  began  to  laugh.  "  I'll  tell  you,"  he 
said.  "  Come  sit  in  the  old  arbor  with  me, 
and  I'll  tell  you  just  how  I  know  I  love  you. 
Yrou  see,  my  mother  once  gave  me  a  receipt  for 
knowing.  An  old  maid  that  got  married  some- 
how told  her  how  she  found  out  she  loved,  and 
it  was  a  good  enough  test  for  anybody's  use. 
This  was  the  way  she  knew  :  '  Tilly  Pope,'  she 
said — that  was  my  mother's  name — '  Tilly 
Pope,  when  I  look  up  in  the  sky,  Nicholas  Cray 
is  there ;  when  I  walk  out  in  the  woods, 
Nicholas  Gray  is  there;  w'hen  I  look  out  in 
the  dark,  Nicholas  Gray  is  there.  In  fact, 
Tilly  Pope,  Nicholas  Gray  is  perfectly  identi- 
fied with  me'"  Martin  flung  back  his  bead 
and  laughed  until  the  arbor  rang.  Then  he 
grew  suddenly  serious.  "It  is  a  good  test, 
1  hough,  and  I  ought  to  know,  because  that's 
exactly  the  way  I  am  about  you,  Peachey. 
When  I  look—" 

"How  about  when  you  look  at — Lydia?" 
said  Peachey,  dryly. 

The  laugh  died  out  of  Martin's  eyes;  he 
looked  depressed.  He  glanced  up  at  Peachey 
judicially.  She  was  sitting  on  the  arbor  sea  i . 
where  the  sunlighf  fell  on  her  twisting  golden 

hair.  Her  blue  eyes  were  in  shadow:  they 
looked  a  deeper  blue  than  usual  as  she  glanced 
Up  at  Martin.  Yes,  decided  1\  she  was  worth 
it.  Martin  revived.  He  began  again,  this 
time  with  a  sweet  candor. 
"I  suppose  I  may  as  well  own  dp,  as  yon 

seem  to  know  all  about  it;  hut  you  might  let 
me  alone  a  little,  1  think.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  decide,  wit  hout  your  trying  to  shake  my  de- 
cision a  ff  er  I  thillk  it  all  done.     It's  been  just 

Like  playing  '  King  William,'  Peachey.  1  swear 
it,  has.     You  know  how  they  phiy  it  -asking 


what  you  want,  ices  and  cake,  or  locusts  and 
wild-honey,  or  some  such  things.  I  always 
did  hate  to  decide  ;  it  takes  me  forever.  But, 
dear,  really  this  time  I  have  chosen.  I  cau't 
say  I  don't  waut  the  ices  aud  cake,  for  that 
man  isn't  born  who  could  say  he  didn't  want 
Lydia.  But  I  know  I  want  the  locusts  and 
wdld-honey  most.    Isn't  that  enough  ?" 

Peachey  turned  away  her  head,  but  she  left 
her  hand  in  Martin's  grasp. 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Why  don't  yon 
talk  like  other  people?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  I  can't.  Peachey,  do  you  love  me  ? 
I'm  uot  sure  I  understand  about  the  locusts 
myself,  but  I  do  know  wild-honey  when  I  see 
it ;  and  as  for  the  taste  of  it — "  He  thought 
he  had  her  baud  at  his  lips,  but  Peachey  was 
gone.  Martin  followed  her  out  into  the  gar- 
den, aud  caught  up  with  her  at  the  potato- 
patch,  where  she  lingered  a  little,  looking 
down,  frowning  at  the  stripped  stalks  and 
riddled  leaves  of  the  potato  plants. 

"  How's  a  man  to  prove  anything  to  you  if 
you  won't  sit  still  ?  I  say  these  modern  days 
are  hard,"  urged  Martin.  "  Here  am  I,  Mar- 
tin Pope,  pining  to  prove  my  love  for  a  wo- 
man, and  the  only  thing  I've  been  able  to  do 
for  her  is  to  herd  geese !  Now  if  I  could  rid 
you  of  a  dragon  or  so,  Peachey,  you'd  believe 
I  loved  you,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

Peachey  was  still  looking  down,  disconso- 
lately. "  I'd  a  good  deal  rather  you'd  rid  me 
of  potato-beetles.  Just  look  at  this  patch ! 
I  declare,  it  makes  me  heart-sick." 

Martin  stood  gazing  from  the  potato  plants 
to  Peachey  and  back  again.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  his  brain  worked  like  fire. 

"  Peachey,"  he  burst  out,  "  I'll  make  a  bar- 
gain with  you.  I  can't  kill  a  dragon  for  you, 
because  I  can't  And  one,  but  if  I  rid  you  of 
these  potato  -  bugs,  and  do  it  in  twTo  days' 
time,  will  you  marry  me  ?" 

Peachey  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  You  couldn't 
do  it,  in  the  first  place.    Nobody  could." 

"  All  the  more  glory  if  I  do — and  the  less 
risk  for  you.    Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"  Of  course  not.  It's  too  ridiculous  to  think 
of;  and  then  father's  awfully  tender-hearted. 
He  won't  have  anything  on  this  farm  poisoned." 

"  I  don't  care," said  Martin,  obstinately ;  "if 
you'll  take  the  risk  of  marrying  me,  I  will  take 
the  risk  of  losing  you.  We'll  call  it  a  final 
test.  I'll  rid  you  of  the  potato -bugs  or— or 
Martin  Pope  by  the  mid-day  after  to-morrow 
night,  and  I  won't  use  poison  either.  Is  it 
a  bargain?" 

Peat  hey  laid  her  finger  ponderingly  on  her 
lips.  They  were  half  pouting,  half  laughing, 
and  she  was  evidently  half  angry,  half  dis- 
quieted. "How  dare  you  mix  up  love  and 
potato-bugs  !" 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Martin,  radiantly. 
"  If  t  hat's  all  that  bothers  you,  you  haven't 
any  case  at  all  ;  for,  you  see,  you  don't  marry 
me  unless  1  kill  off  the  bugs,  and  that  disposes 
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of  them  before  the  love  comes,  doesn't,  it? 
Peachey,  don't  be  stiff-necked  about  it.  Can't 
yon  see  ? — it  gives  yon  a  chance  to  yield  grace- 
fully, if  yon  find  you  want  to.  And  look  here, 
dear,  just  in  a  whisper  between  you  and  me  and 
the  beetles :  if  I  lay  every  beetle  dead  at  your 
feet,  and  then  you  find  you  don't  want  me,  you 
can  kick  me  away,  and  I  won't  say  a  word.  Only, 
if  I  am  to  be  kicked,  my  dear,  I  shall  wish  to 
Heaven  that  the  foot  doing  it.  wasn't  so  ex- 
tremely tiny.  I  always  did  dote  on  a  small 
foot,  and  yours  is  the  very  smallest  —  No,  no, 
Peachey. *  Oh,  no,  no !  Of  course  you  know  it, 
Then  why  have  you  called  on  me  to  tie  your 
shoestring  three  times  this  day?"  and  so  on 
and  so  on,  until  the  potato  -  beetles  seemed 
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wholly  forgotten  ;  but  in  the  end  Martin  had 
his  way,  and  they  were  finally  made  the  pivot 
on  which  was  to  hang  his  fate  as  a  bachelor. 

On  the  day  set  for  Martin's  experiment,  the 
potato-patch  was  a  most  remarkable-looking 
field.  In  the  first  place,  about  its  not  very 
large  area  ran  a  wall  made  of  a  bolt  of  un- 
bleached muslin.  One  end  of  the  muslin  was 
tacked  neatly  to  the  trunk  of  a  flowering 
plum-tree,  and  the  other  end  to  a  twin  brother 
of  the  tree  that  grew  but  a  few  feet  away. 
Stakes  driven  in  the  soft  e;irth  at  intervals 
supported  the  muslin  walls  beyond  the  trees. 
The  narrow  space  between  the  two  trunks 
was  a  natural  door.  Inside  this  enclosure  lay 
rows  and  rows  of  prostrate  potato  plants,  each 
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stalk  pinned  firmly  t<>  the  earth  by  innumer- 
able hair-pins  —  supplied  under  protest  by 
Peachey.  Furthermore,  with  the  sweat  of  un- 
wonted labor  on  his  brow,  Martin  had  by  en- 
treaties and  exhortations  so  wrought  upon 
Peachey's  mind  that  she  had  actually  lent  him 
not  only  hair-pins,  bill  the  services  of  Joey, 
t  he  hired  man  :  and  last  Ly,  when  Martin,  so  ab- 
sorbed  in  his  work  that  he  seemingly  forgot 
what  was  the  prize  he  worked  for,  rushed  into 
the  house  imploring-,  nay,  demanding  Peach- 
ey's added  assistance,  she  really  hesitated  to 
remind  him  of  the  delicacy  of  her  position, 
and  hastily  followed  him  into  the  potato  en- 
closure. There,  u  nquest  ion  i  ugly,  and  for  no 
possible  purpose  that  her  imagination  could 
conceive,  she  feverishly  helped  him  and  Joey 
pin  down  potato  stalks,  running  a  race  with 
the  summer  light,  and  beating  it  by  half  a 
row  of  potatoes. 

••  We've  done  it,"  shouted  Martin,  rising, 
sunburnt  and  weary,  from  the  last  plant. 

Peachey,  we've  as  good  as  won —  No,  I've — 
no — well,  it  doesn't  matter."  He  looked  hard 
at  Peachey,  and  his  eyes  suddenly  began  to 
t  w  inkle. 

Peachey  made  no  reply.  She  walked  into 
the  house  in  silence,  and  Martin  did  not  see 
her  again  until  the  next  morning.  That  cru- 
cial day  found  Martin  an  excited  and  very 
tired  man.  He  had  told  Peachey  that  he 
wished,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  to 
have  in  his  hands  the  control  of  the  whole 
farm  for  the  time  being,  and  to  this  she  con- 
sented the  more  easily  because  there  was  no 
control  to  hand  over.  Farmer  Esip,  as  he  said, 
had  his  own  ways  of  farming.  He  did  not 
know  of  the  change  of  dictatorship,  because  a 
county  fair  had  required  all  his  attention  from 
noon  to  night  the  previous  day  ;  but  on  the  fate- 
ful morning,  after  early  breakfast,  from  which 
Mail  in  was  absent,  he  sought  Peachey,  hidden 
in  t  he  cool  recesses  of  the  dairy,  and  announced, 
from  the  open  door : 

"Honey,  maybe  you  don't  hold  it  cruel  to 
starve  dumb  folks,  but  I  do.  I  don't  say  it 
wasn't  smart,  but  I  do  say  it  was  bitter  hard 
on  the  fow  ls,  and  hard  on  the  beetles  too. 
There's  not  bin' t  hat's  more  a  lesson  to  me  than 
pertatcr- bugs  busy  as  yallcijackets  all  the 
time,  eatin',  breeding  workin',  trudgin' all  the 
way  from  ( 'olorado  to  here,  and  nobody  wan  tin' 
'em  there  or  here  or  anywhere.  There's  such 
a  thing  as  hein'  entirely  too  enterprisin'.  All 
the  way  from  Colorado  to  here  to  be  eat  up 
by  ducks  and  geese  and  hens  and  keats  and 
turkeys!  There  won't,  be  a  hug  in  that  held 
by  noon.'' 

"Peachey!"  It  was  Martin's  voice  at  the 
doorway.  A  great  pan  of  milk  slipped  from 
Peachey's  hands,  and  a  w  hile  wave  splashed 
across  the  floor  to  .Martin's  feet. 

"My  soul,  honey!1'  said  Mr.  Esip,  and 
Peachey  sat  down  on  t  he  milk-bench  and  hurst 
into  min-led  tears  and  laughter.  '"What's  a 
pan   o'  milk  ?"    said    her  father,  wondering. 


"'Cept  for  the  trouble  o'  wipin'  it  up.  It's 
nasty  to  clean  up,  milk  is.  I  guess  you've  been 
in  this  dark  hole  too  long,  honey  ;  I'll  tend  to 
tins  moppin'.  Take  her  to  the  pertater-patch, 
Mr.  Pope,  and  show  her  what's  goin'  on.  It's 
a  murderous  sight,  but  it's  mighty  interestin'. 
1  don't  know  how  you  ever  thought  o'  such  a 
thing." 

Peachey  stood  between  the  two  flowering 
plum- trees  and  looked  into  the  enclosure. 
There,  scrambling  from  prostrate  vine  to  vine, 
cackling,  crowing,  gobbling,  quacking,  hiss- 
iug,  but  eating  beetles  all  the  time  as  if  life 
depended  on  hurry,  was  every  beaked  creature 
on  the  farm,  a  great  flock,  including  the  jack- 
eted geese.    The  noise  was  deafening. 

"They've  had  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  at  all, 
for  twenty-four  hours,"  said  Martin,  compla- 
cent]}'. "You  see,  I  remembered  that  there 
were  more  fowls  on  this  farm  than  anything 
else,  including  potato  vines.  It  was  a  simple 
question  in  arithmetic  and  hunger." 

Peachey  stood  staring  for  a  moment,  then 
she  suddenly  began  to  laugh ;  she  laughed 
until  the  tears  ran  down  her  face,  and  she 
had  to  lean  against  the  trunk  of  the  plum- 
tree  for  support.  Martin  regarded  her  anxi- 
ously. 

"It's  nothing,"  gasped  Peachey,  wiping  her 
eyes,  "only  it's  so  absurd.  Don't  you  know 
how  to  be  anything  else  ?" 

"I  must  have  worked  you  too  hard  yester- 
day," said  Martin,  tenderly.  He  spread  his 
coat  under  one  of  the  plum-trees  and  insisted 
that  Peachey  should  rest  upon  it,  while  he  lay 
at  her  feet,  resting  also.  Joey,  his  eyes  popped 
with  amazement,  stood  in  the  plum-tree  door- 
way. Thus  they  watched  the  murder  of  the 
beetles. 

Mr.  Esip  was  right;  before  the  clock 
struck  twelve  those  beetles  were  no  more;  or, 
rather,  so  few  remained  in  the  patch  that  it 
would  have  been  hypercritical  to  mention  their 
existence.  At  Martin's  word,  Joey  drove  the 
renlete  fowls  from  the  enclosure  and  away 
to  the  barn-yard,  while  Martin  himself  rolled 
up  the  muslin.  It  was  a  long  white  bundle 
when  he  brought  it  back  to  Peachey,  now 
standing  under  the  plum-tree,  and  laid  it  at 
her  feet. 

"Here  is  the  shroud  of  the  beetles,"  he  said, 
significantly,  as  he  bent  one  knee  on  the  mus- 
lin and  bowed  his  head,  waiting. 

"  Can't  you  be  sensible  for  once  ?"  said 
Peachey.  There  was  something  wistful  in  her 
tone,  though  she  was  laughing. 

"No,  I  can't.  This  is  the  way  I  am  made  ; 
and  if  you  like  me  at  all,  you  ought  to  like 
w  hat  I  am." 

"  Well,  1  don't,"  said  Peachey. 

Martin  looked  up  quickly.  For  a  brief 
moment  his  face  was  as  serious  as  could  have 
been  asked.  Then  he  saw  Peachey's  irre- 
pressible  blushes  and  dimples  against  the 
white  blossoms  above  her.  Martin's  gaze  was 
fixed  upward  admiringly. 
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"  By  George !  i  f  women  knew  how  becoming 
a  flowering  plum-tree  is,  there'd  be  one  grow- 
ing in  every  drawing-room." 

But  Peacbey  turned  her  head  away. 
"Couldn't  you  just— just  for  one  moment  be 
like  other  people?" 

"  Suppose  I  was — " 

"Why,  then"-— a  hesitating  sigh,  half  seri- 
ous, half  comical—  "  why,  then— I  might—  If 
only,"  she  cried  out—"  if  only  I  were  sure  about 
Lydia!" 

"I  know  just  how  you  feel,"  said  Martin, 
with  sympathy.  "  I  was  just  that  way  myself." 

There  were  no  more  blushes  and  smiles  un- 
der the  plum-tree. 

"I  think,"  said  Peachey,  haughtily,  " that 
this  had  better  end.  I  don't  really  care  for 
you,  Mr.  Pope,  and  won't  pretend  I  do.  I  wish 
you'd  stop  kneeling  there.    Perhaps  Lydia — " 

"  There  she  is  now!"  said  Martin. 

Yes,  there  she  was,  sitting  in  a  carriage  that 
was  slowly  passing  the  farm-house.  By  her  side 
was  an  old  friend  of  Martin's.  They  both  beck- 
oned to  him.  The  carriage  stopped,  and  Mar- 
tin sprang  up  and  ran  out  into  the  road. 
Peachey  watched  them  from  the  garden,  sa  w 
them  talking  earnestly,  and  then  Martin  sud- 
denly began  shaking  the  hand  of  one  and  the 
other,  then  the  other  and  the  one,  over  and 
over.  At  last  they  drove  off,  and  Martin 
came  slowly  hack  to  the  garden. 


"  They're  engaged,"  he  said,  shortly.  "  Lyd- 
ia's  engaged  to  my  best  friend.  She  told  me 
herself.  She  said  you  looked  like  one  of  those 
plum  blossoms  dropped  from  the  tree.  Lydia 
never  was  mean.  I  always  said  that  for  her. 
Now  she's  engaged." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  her?"  asked  Peachey. 
Her  voice  was  forced,  but  Martin  seemed  not 
to  notice  it.    His  gloom  deepened. 

"  I  told  her  you  were  a  heartless  girl. 
Haven't  you  let  me  do  everything  to  win  you, 
from  herding  geese  to  killing  potato-bugs? 
And  now  you  say  calmly  you  don't  care  any- 
thing for  me.  I  believe  you  have  been  laugh- 
ing at  me  all  the  time." 

"  Did  you  tell  Lydia  that  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Martin,  savagely.  "  I  told 
her  you  had  ruined  my  life — and  you  have  ; 
that  you  didn't  care  a  pin  for  me,  and  you 
never  had,  and  you  never  would.  I  told  her 
all  that  too." 

"  You  did  ?    Oh,  Martin,  I  love  you  !" 

Peachey  was  stretching  out  her  hands  to 
him  with  a  dazzling  smile  and  fascinating 
abandon. 

"  I  do  love  you,"  she  repeated. 

Martin  turned  with  a  smile  as  radiant  and 
a  laughing  triumph  in  his  eyes. 

"  There!"  he  cried.  "  I  knew  that  would  set- 
tle it !  Of  course  we  love  each  other."  And 
they  did — in  their  way. 
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TO  MY  LEFT  HAND 
I  knvy  you  your  life  of  rest.    You  live  in  luxury. 
You  e'er  eujoy  the  very  best  the  Fates  reserve 
for  me. 

You've  never  worked  in  all  your  life;  you've  never 

known  ;i  care; 
You've  always  lived  apart  from  strife — existence 

sweet  and  rare. 

Mv   right   lias  e'er  my  writing  done,  while  you 

have  stood  aside. 
You've  had  your  full  share  of  the  fun,  and  yet  in 

peace  abide. 

You've  never  penned  a  line   for  me,  nor  ever 

struck  a  blow, 
And  it  is  very  plain  to  see  you've  never  known 

a  woe. 

Ami  yet,  dear  friend,  I  cannot  say  the  time  will 
ever  be 

That  there  will  be  the  dawn  of  day  when  you're 

not  dear  to  me. 
Mv  right  hand  is  more  useful,  yes,  but  prithee  do 

not  pout, 

You  are  a  friend,  I  must  confess.  I  cannot  do 
without. 

So  here's  to  you,  my  left  hand ;  may  you  ever 

live  in  peace ; 
And  may  the  joys  that  round  you  stand  for  ever 

more  increase ! 
Let  others  sneer  because  your  days  are  passed  in 

luxury, 

And  ever  placed  in  happy  ways,  you're  mighty 
dear  to  me ! 

HELPING  A  WORTHY  WOMAN. 

''Look  here,  gentlemen  and  ladies,"  began 
the  man,  as  he  entered  our  car  and  glanced 
over  the  dozen  passengers  ;  "  I'm  no  hand  to  go 
about  beggin'  for  other  folks,  but  there's  a  case 
in  the  car  ahead  that  appeals  to  my  heart.  It's 
that  of  a  woman  who  has  sot  out  for  Nebraska, 
in  poor  health,  and  without  a  cent." 

"  But  perhaps  she  isn't  worthy,"  replied 
one. 

"  I'm  sure  she  is,  sir,"  continued  the  man. 
"  I've  been  talkin'  to  her,  and  she  seems  truth- 
ful and  earnest.  She  looks  and  talks  like  a 
woman  who  bad  seen  better  days." 

"She  shouldn't  have  set  out  on  a  long  jour- 
ney under  such  circumstances,"  protested  a 
woman  who  had  been  reading  a  novel. 

"  No,  ma'am,  she  shouldn't ;  but  she  wanted 
to  reach  her  sister — her  only  sister — before 
she  died.  We've  all  got  sisters,  and  I  guess 
we'd  all  feel  the  same  way." 

"I'd  like  to  be  sure  she  is  deserving,"  said  a 
man  as  he  went  down  into  his  pocket  for  a 
quarter. 

"Waal,  I'm  sure  she  is.  I've  asked  her 
about  a  hundred  questions,  aud  she's  answered 

'em  all  straight.  I'll  pledge  my  word  she's  a. 
worthy  woman." 

We  made  up  a  purse  of  five  dollars  lor  her, 
and  (he  man  thanked  us  in  her  name  and  dis- 
appeared. TWO  hours  later  1  lel'l  the  carat-  a 
small  station,  aud  after  the  train  had  gone  on 
I  found  the  charitable  man  and  a  slatternly 
woman  there  with  me,  ami  waiting  lor  an  ox- 


carl  which  was  coming  down  the  road.  The 
woman  hadn't  seen  me  before,  hut  the  man 
had  taken  fifty  cents  from  me,  and  seemed  to 
feel  that  some  explanation  was  necessary. 
Therefore,  giving  me  a  wink  to  step  aside,  he 
whispered, 

"I'm  much  obleeged  for  what  you  did  for 
us  on  the  traiu." 

"That's  the  woman,  is  it?" 
"  Yres." 

"But  I  don't  understand." 

"  Stranger,  it's  all  right — all  right.  I  said 
she  was  a  worthy  woman,  and  shuck  my  hide 
if  I  lied  about  it!  She's  my  wife,  and  I  orter 
know  all  about  it!"  A.  B.  Lkwis. 

NO  NEW  THING. 
I  tried  to  write  a  quatrain  grand, 

A  great  thought  to  confine ; 
But  when  I  got  down  to  the  thought, 

I'd  used  up  every  line. 

AN  INFLUENTIAL  OFFICE. 

The  small  boys'  club  is  not  only  infinite  in 
its  variety,  but  frequently  the  source  of  much 
amusement  to  his  elders. 

"We've  got  up  a  new  club,  pa,"  said  an 
ingenious  little  fellow  of  seven  years  to  his 
father  recently,  "  aud  I've  got  everything  to 
say  about  it." 

"Indeed!  Are  you  president?"  asked  the 
interested  parent. 

"No,  indeed,  I'm  not!  Jimmie  Brown  is 
president,  and  Sallie  is  vice-president,  and 
Wallis  Jones  is  secretary,  and  Tommie  Hicks  is 
treasurer." 

"  But  what  are  you,  then  ?" 

"  Well,  I  know  the  name,  and  I  know  he's 
boss,  but  I  don't  know  what  he  has  to  do,  but 
I'm  the  Majority!" 


a  VALENTINE. 


FOR  HIS  OWN  GOOD. 

A  man  entered  an  ice -cream  parlor,  on  a 
street  which  shall  be  nameless,  and  ate  his 
portion  of  vanilla  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 
While  paying  the  cashier,  he  said,  quietly, 

"I  notice  yon  advertise  that  you  make  your 
own  ice-cream." 


'•Yes." 

"Let  me  give  you  a  pointer  which  will  help 
your  trade  amazingly." 
"Well?"  curiously. 

"Get,"  said  the  man,  blandly,  "some  other 
fellow  to  make  it." 

J.  H.  Smith. 


IV.  V.  VI. 

THE  BOY,  THE  SNOWBALL,  AND  THE  CAT. 


THE  WORST  OF  IT. 

It  was  n  coterie  of  villagers  accustomed  to 
assemble  weekly  and  sit  round  a  circular  table, 
with  great  fishing-hats  pulled  low  down  over 
their  eyes,  t<>  conceal  their  real  sentiments 
the  while  they  discussed  the  relative  values 
of  kings,  queens,  and  other  royal  pairs,  and 
sought  lightly  to  offset  the  simple  significance 
ol*  unostentatious  donees  when  conscientiously 
handled  with  the  vivid  hut  ineffective  color- 
ing of  a  bobtail  flush. 

A  jack -pot  that  assumed  unusual  propor- 
tions, and  was  opened  late  and  after  midnight, 
with  several  "sitting  i n ,"  prot  1  act ed  the  vi- 
gils until  the  cast  was  faintly  pencilled  with 
streaks  of  t  he  coming  dawn.  A  consciousness 
of  t  he  lateness  Of  the  hour  stole  upon  t  lie  in  as 

they  separated, and  it  was  agreed  thai  at  the 
next  meeting  each  should  toll  the  others  of  his 

i crept  ion  at  home. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  domestic 
experience,  as  narrated  when  next  they  for- 
g;i I  bered,  a  week  later. 

"Well,. you've  heard  of  I  he  Kansas  cyclone." 


said  one,  "I'd  just  like  to  have  changed  off 
with  any  man  who  got  unroofed  and  had  his 
hay-stacks  carried  up  in  the  air." 

"I've  seen  a  buzz-saw  work,"  said  another, 
"and  I  once  sat  down  on  a  hornets'  nest,  but 
for  real  music  I  never  heard  anything  to  com- 
pare with  that  which  met  me  at  the  front  door 
when  I  stumbled  over  the  door-mat  in  an  effort 
to  get  in  without  waking  anybody." 

And  so  it  went  on  from  one  to  another  until 
the  last  individual  was  reached,  who,  smaller 
in  size  than  the  others,  and  generally  a  loser, 
and  consequently  modest,  had  not  yet  spoken. 

"  Well,  and  what  did  your  wife  say  ?"  queried 
the  positive  one  of  the  party. 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  the  other. 

"That's  the  sort  of  a  wife  to  have,"  went  up 
as  by  general  acclaim;  "a  wife  who  doesn't 
object  to  a  man's  having  a  little  fun  occasion- 
ally, and  staying  out  somewhat  later  than 
usual  when  it  happens  to  be  necessary.  So  she 
didn't  say  anything,  di(l  she'*" 

'"No,"  replied  the  meek  one,  "and  the  worst 
of  it  is,  she  hasn't  said  anything  yet!" 


fPHE  early  years  of  Washington's  ad- 
J.  ministration  were  untroubled  by  for- 
eign complications.  Great  Britain,  it  is 
true,  still  held  the  posts  on  the  northern 
and  northwestern  frontier.  Spain  was  in 
military  possession  of  a  piece  of  our  soil, 
to  which  she  had  no  valid  claim  what- 
ever, and  absolutely  refused  to  allow  an 
American  citizen  to  sail  his  ships  in  or 
out  of  the  Mississippi  River.  But  the  set- 
tlement of  these  matters,  weighty  as  they 
were,  was  put  off  to  a  time  when  the  new 
government  should  be  firmly  established, 
when  the  States  and  the  people  should 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  political 
conditions  it  created,  and  for  three  years 
the  President  and  Congress  devoted  their 
energies  to  the  work  of  building  up  the 
government  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution. 

That  every  step  in  so  novel  an  under- 
taking should  be  heartily  and  generally 
approved  was  not  to  be  expected.  The 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  had  by  no 
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means  been  unanimous.  In  every  State 
was  a  strong  minority  who  looked  back 
with  tender  regret  to  the  days  of  the  old 
Confederation,  and  looked  forward  with 
many  misgivings  to  the  future  of  the  new 
and  more  vigorous  government  that  had 
taken  its  place.  What  the  federalists 
had  been  pleased  to  call  the  "  rope  of 
sand  "  was,  indeed,  they  admitted,  a  fee- 
ble and  insufficient  bond  to  hold  together 
thirteen  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
republics.  Yet  the  principles  on  which 
the  Confederation  was  founded  were  to  the 
minds  of  these  men  the  true  principles  of 
republican  government,  and  might  easily 
have  been  retained  while  every  defect  was 
done  away  with.  There  was  no  need  of 
so  radical  a  change;  no  need  of  a  Consti- 
tution under  which  the  States  were  so  weak 
and  the  Federal  government  so  strong. 
Some  who  were  so  minded  were  appeased 
by  the  adoption  of  the  ten  amendments; 
but  a  large  part  continued  to  the  very  last 
to  protest  that  the  United  States  was  in 
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imminent  danger  of  ceasing  to  be  a  re- 
public*. 

The  more  carefully  they  scrutinized  the 
acts  of  Congress  the  more  convinced  did 
they  become  that  there  was  abroad  in  the 
land  a  rising  spirit  of  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy. Had  not  the  Senate  at  the  very 
outset  of  its  career  attempted  to  bestow  a 
title  on  the  President,  and  dub  him  "His 
Highness  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Protector  of  its  Liberties"? 
Did  not  that  same  body  transact  all  its 
business  behind  closed  doors,  and  never 
allow  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not 
even  a  newspaper  reporter,  to  be  present 
at  its  secret  sessions?  Did  not  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  sit  on  the 
bench  tricked  out  in  black  silk  robes 
and  tricolored  scarfs?  Did  not  the  Presi- 
dent hold  levees  to  which  it  was  as  diffi- 
cult, nay  as  impossible,  for  a  plain  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  get  admission  as 
to  a  Drawing1  Room  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James?  Had  any  of  Mr.  Adams's  "  well- 
born "  ever  seen  a  mechanic  or  a  trades- 
man or  a  farmer  tasting  the  President's 
cake  and  wine?  These  were  not  small 
matters.  When  those  who  ought  to  be 
the  servants  of  the  people  took  to  them- 
selves titles  and  robes,  and  set  up  class 
distinctions,  they  were  founding  an  aris- 
tocracy and  preparing  the  people  for  a 
king. 

At  first  these  sentiments  were  confined 
to  men  whose  democracy  was  of  an  ex- 
treme form.  But  as  time  passed  their 
fears  began  to  be  shared  by  early  federal- 
ists. The  funding  of  the  old  Continental 
Congress  debt,  the  assumption  and  fund- 
ing of  the  debts  incurred  by  the  States 
during  the  Revolution,  the  chartering  of 
the  national  bank,  and  the  whiskey  tax, 
to  us.  who  look  back  on  them,  seem  wise 
and  necessary  measures.  To  the  people 
of  the  South  and  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  North  they  were  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  a  drift  towards  monarchy. 
Each  one  of  them,  the  republicans  would 
a  rgue,  is  a  monarchical  institution,  and  no- 
thing will  content  the  admirers  of  mon- 
archy until  the  United  States  has  them 
also.  But,  if  the  people  allowed  the  sub- 
stance of  monarchy  to  be  thus  introduced, 
how  long  would  it,  be  before  they  would 
behold  the  thing  itself  established  on  the 

ruins  of  the  republic? 

So  deep  and  widespread  were  these  feel- 
ings that  when  the  tune  came  to  electa 
President  in  L792,  a  new  party,  named  the 


Federal  -  Republican,  led  by  Jefferson, 
Madison, Randolph, Monroe,  and  a  host  of 
less  well  known  men,  had  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, and  at  the  election  gave  50  elec- 
toral votes  out  of  132  to  George  Clinton 
for  Vice-President.  The  national  organ 
of  this  new  party  was  the  National  Ga- 
zette, a  journal  founded  by  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  edited  by  a  clerk  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  from  its  columns 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  principles  of  the 
party,  which  had  not  yet  formulated  a 
platform.  According  to  the  Gazette  the 
federalists  were  monarchists  and  aristo- 
crats; the  holders  of  government  bonds 
and  the  bank  stock  were  the  "treasury 
squadron,"  "the  corrupt  squadron,'1  "Mr. 
Hamilton's  myrmidons.'"  The  bank  was 
a  great  engine  for  corruption,  while  the 
fondness  for  such  titles  as  "His  Excel- 
lency" and  "The  Honorable,"  the  Presi- 
dent's levees,  the  annual  celebration  of 
Iris  birthday,  the  secret  sessions  of  the 
Senate,  the  tawdry  gowns  of  the  judges, 
the  large  salaries  paid  to  government 
officials,  and  a  national  debt  of  eight v 
millions,  were  the  forerunners  of  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy.  The  plain  duty 
of  every  republican  was  to  set  his  face 
against  this  folly,  and  seek  to  re-establish 
the  simplicity  and  equality  which  form 
the  corner-stone  of  a  republic. 

That  time  would  have  removed  this 
fear,  that  a  little  experience  would  have 
shown  that  the  signs  to  which  the  repub- 
licans pointed  as  unmistakable  evidence 
of  a  growing  love  for  monarchy  were, 
after  all. but  a  lingering  of  the  foolish  cer- 
emonial  of  colonial  days,  and  must  soon 
pass  away;  that  men  would  come  to  see 
that  a  federalist  who  believed  in  a  bank, 
a  national  debt,  an  excise,  and  a  strong- 
government  could  be  as  true  a  patriot 
and  as  earnest  a  republican  as  any  dem- 
ocrat who  denounced  them — is  more  than 
likely.  But  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  of  extreme  democracy  was  ris- 
ing high  at  home,  an  event  occurred 
abroad  which  deeply  affected  our  political 
history  for  twenty  years,  and  for  the  time 
being  made  democracy  a  craze. 

From  the  day  the  Bastille  fell  the  prog- 
ress of  events  in  France  had  been  watch- 
ed in  America  with  deep  interest  by  men 
of  every  shade  of  political  opinion.  The 
alliance  which  bound  the  two  countries, 
the  recollection  of  aid  given  us  in  the 
Revolution,  the  belief  that  the  uprising 
of  the  people  of  France  was  largely  the 
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result  of  the  example  set  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  part  borne  by  La- 
fayette, all  tended  to  excite  in  this  country 
an  interest  and  sympathy  for  the  French 
revolution  which  could  not  be  felt  else- 
where. The  questions  everywhere  asked 
were:  Where  will  it  stop?  Will  French- 
men be  content  with  a  few  reforms?  Will 
they  be  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  parlia- 
ment fashioned  after  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain? When  these  were  answered  by  the 
founding  of  the  republic,  the  questions 
asked  were :  Will  it  last?  Will  not  every 
monarch  in  Europe  join  in  one  great 
crusade  and  crush  this  rising  republic  of 
the  Old  World?  To  many  it  seemed  as  if 
republican  institutions  everywhere  were 
in  danger.  To  a  people  fresh  from  a 
seven  years'  struggle  for  liberty  it  seemed 
as  if  their  dearest  rights  were  at  stake. 

When,  therefore,  one  day  in  December, 
1792,  a  packet  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
with  the  news  that  the  allied  armies  were 
soundly  beaten,  that  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  in  full  retreat,  and  that  the  gen- 
ius and  skill  of  Dumouriez  had  saved  the 
French  Republic,  the  delight  of  the  re- 
publicans broke  forth  in  wild  exhibitions 
of  joy.  Some  hurried  to  the  churches, 
and  rang  the  bells  with  a  will.  All  day 
long  little  business  was  done,  many  shops 
were  shut,  and  the  streets  were  full  of 
groups  of  men  who  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  Dumouriez  and  the  great  French  vic- 
tories. After  nightfall  the  inns  and  tav- 
erns were  crowded  with  revellers  drink- 
ing toasts  and  singing  "  Qa  Ira "  and 
"God  save  Great  Washington. " 

Meanwhile  post-riders  were  hurrying 
southward  and  eastward  spreading  the 
news  and  sowing  enthusiasm  wherever 
they  went.  It  was  said  with  pride  that 
there  was  not  a  bell  along  the  highway 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  that  had 
not  been  made  to  proclaim  the  glad  ti- 
dings. At  New  York,  where  the  news  was 
soon  confirmed  by  fuller  reports,  the  re- 
publicans selected  a  day,  and  by  bell- 
ringing,  cannonading,  songs,  toasts,  and 
illuminations  gave  public  expression  to 
the  joy  they  felt  over  the  birth  of  the 
French  Republic,  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
vaders of  her  soil,  and  the  results  of  the 
late  elections  at  home. 

The  more  sober  part  of  the  citizens  were 
astonished  at  these  proceedings,  which 
were  mild  in  comparison  with  those  soon 
to  follow.    As  the  tidings  of  the  French 


victories  were  carried  eastward,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  rose  higher  and 
higher.  All  New  England  was  aflame. 
At  Boston  a  few  enthusiasts  met,  and 
after  some  discussion  decided  to  set  on 
foot  a  movement  for  such  a  celebration 
as  their  townsmen  had  never  seen.  "A 
subscription  paper,'1  they  informed  the 
public,  "is  lodged  at  Coleman's  coffee- 
house, where  every  class  of  citizens-patri- 
ots may,  by  enrolling  their  names,  ag- 
grandize the  festival  of  triumphant  free- 
dom. As  rank,  that  invidious  progeny 
of  aristocratic  zealots,  is  abolished  by  the 
title  of  citizens,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
joy  of  this  metropolis  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  will  express  itself  in  the  cordial 
hilarity  of  a  numerous  collection  of 
guests  at  this  republican  entertainment. 
And  may  the  moment  approach  on  the 
fleetest  pinions  of  Time  when  the  Civic 
Feast  we  are  to  celebrate  for  the  successes 
of  France  shall  be  converted  to  a  jubilee 
for  a  liberated  world." 

After  some  three  hundred  citizens  had 
signed,  a  meeting  of  subscribers  was  held 
at  the  State  House,  where  the  decision 
wTas  made  that  "the  civic  feast  in  com- 
memoration of  the  successful  struggles 
and  brilliant  successes  of  the  Citizen-Sol- 
diers of  Liberty  in  France"  should  be 
celebrated  on  a  certain  day  at  Faneuil 
Hall;  that  the  tables  should  "be  covered 
and  the  feast  opened  precisely  at  two 
o'clock,  and  that  the  tables  be  uncovered 
and  the  feast  closed  before  candle-light." 
That  a  few  hundred  "citizens"  of  means 
should  sit  down  to  a  fine  dinner  was  all 
well  enough,  but  it  did  not  seem  sufficient- 
ly democratic  for  men  constantly  prating 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 
Something  must  be  done  for  the  poor 
citizen  wTho  could  not  afford  a  ticket  to 
the  civic  feast.  A  committee  was  there- 
fore appointed,  and,  after  considering  the 
matter,  informed  the  public  that  "a  num- 
ber of  citizens,  anxious  to  celebrate  the 
success  of  our  allies,  the  French,  in  their 
present  glorious  struggle  for  Liberty  and 
Equality,"  and  desirous  "  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  might  share  in  the 
general  joy,  had  agreed  to  provide  an  ox, 
with  suitable  liquors,"  and  had  opened  a 
subscription  for  this  purpose.  No  Amer- 
ican, they  were  sure,  would  be  backward 
in  contributing  to  celebrate  the  success  of 
a  revolution  which  must  eventually  free 
mankind  from  the  yoke  of  Tyranny. 

None  were  backward,  and  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  24th  of  January  the  ox,  roasted 
ami  decorated  with  Hays  of  all  sorts,  stood 
on  a  huge  car  ready  and  waiting. 

The  day  was  a  great  one,  and  was  ush- 
ered in  by  the  firing  of  a  salute  at  dawn 
from  the  cannon  in  Castle  William  and 
from  a  battery  in  one  of  the  city  squares. 
No  business  was  done,  no  schools  held 
session,  no  shops  were  open,  and  on  the 
streets  were  crowds  of  hilarious  men 
wearing  the  cockade  of  the  national 
guard  of  France — a  decoration  then  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  school-children  were  drawn  up 
in  two  long  lines  in  what  till  then  had  been 
known  as  Olivers  Dock,  but  what  was 
soon  to  be  renamed  Liberty  Square,  and 
that  their  young  minds  might  be  duly  im- 
pressed by  so  glorious  an  occasion,  they 
were  each  given  a  civic  cake  stamped 
with  the  words  "Liberty  and  Equality." 
"To  the  feeling  heart,"  says  the  de- 
scriber  of  the  scene,  "the  sight  of  these 
little  ones  thus  feasted  was  extremely 
gratifying." 

About  the  same  hour  a  procession  was 
formed  around  the  ox,  which,  standing 
on  a  car  fifteen  feet  high,  was  drawn  by 
fifteen  horses  (fifteen  was  the  number  of 
States  in  the  Union)  through  the  street 
to  Faneuil  Hall.  Before  him  went  the 
committee  and  the  band.  Beside  him 
walked  twelve  butchers  in  white  frocks, 
with  cleavers,  knives,  and  steels.  Behind 
him,  marching  eight  abreast,  were  several 
h  u  n  (1  red  ci t i zens  w  ear  i  n  g  F renc h  cockad  es ; 
while  in  the  rear  of  this  line,  closing  the 
procession,  came  two  wagons  loaded  with 
sixteen  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  and  two 
carts,  each  carrying  a  hogshead  of  Federal 
punch.  The  ox  itself  was  gayly  dressed. 
Its  horns  were  gilded.  From  the  right 
one  was  displayed  the  French  flag;  from 
the  left,  the  Hag  of  the  United  States; 
while  in  front  of  the  beast,  at  the  end  of 
the  spit  on  which  it  had  been  roasted,  were 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  a  board  the 
words.  "  Peace  -  offering  to  Liberty  and 
Equality."  After  winding  through  the 
town  from  the  north  end,  past  the  homes 
of  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, and  the  French  Consul,  past,  the  Fed- 
eral Meeting-house,  from  which  was  dis- 
played a  Large  placard  hearing  the  in- 
scription, "The  Proprietors  of  this  House 
congratulate  their  fellow  -  citizens  assem- 
bled in  the  joy  of  this  day  and  with  Equal 
Libert}  to  all  mankind,11  the  procession 
halted  at  (  >li  ver's  Dock,  where  a  tall  liberty 


pole  had  been  planted.  Some  mummery 
was  then  gone  through  with,  after  which 
it  was  understood  that  for  all  time  to 
come  the  place  should  be  known  as  Lib- 
erty Square,  and  the  pole  should  be  the 
ral lying-place  for  the  friends  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  ceremony  ended  and  a  Federal  sa- 
lute fired,  the  ox  procession  moved  on  to 
State  Street,  where,  at  the  foot  of  the 
State  House  steps,  a  great  array  of  tables 
had  been  erected.  The  band  now  took  up 
its  position  on  the  balcony,  and  played  the 
air  of  "Qa  Ira,"  which,  save  the  Marseil- 
laise Hymn,  was  the  most  popular  song  of 
the  revolution.  The  Frenchmen  present 
sang  the  words.  As  the  last  notes  died 
away,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
"the  white-robed  priests " stepped  forward 
and  "  immolated  the  victim  on  the  altar  of 
Democracy."  In  simpler  words,  the  ox, 
which  the  people  were  told  represented 
Aristocracy,  and  whose  gaudy  decorations 
were  "the  titles  of  that  political  Hydra," 
was  carved  and  served  with  bread  and 
punch  to  the  people.  At  sunset  his  head 
was  carried  to  Liberty  Square  and  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  liberty  pole,  to  the  top  of 
which,  a  few  days  later,  the  skull,  cleaned 
and  gilded,  was  made  fast.  In  the  midst 
of  this  hilarity  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
some  one  that  no  better  peace-offering  to 
liberty  and  equality  could  be  made  than 
the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  debt- 
ors. A  subscription  for  this  purpose  was 
immediately  started,  and  in  one  hour 
eight  unfortunate  men,  the  sum  total  of 
whose  debts  was  £12,  New  England  cur- 
rency, were  set  free  and  bidden  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  another  pro- 
cession, made  up  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
civic  feast,  marched  with  much  ceremony 
from  the  State  House  to  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  hall,  we  are  informed,  was  as  beauti- 
fully decorated  as  the  season  would  per- 
mit. Over  the  chair  of  the  President  stood 
an  obelisk  bearing  in  front  the  figure  of 
Liberty.  In  one  hand  were  her  insignia, 
in  the  other  a  symbol  representing  the 
Rights  of  Man,  while  under  her  feet  were 
the  badges  of  what  was  called  Civic  and 
Ecclesiastical  Despotism — a  crown,  scep- 
tre, mitre,  and  chains  broken  in  pieces. 
Over  all  was  a  great  eye  of  Providence, 
which,  it  was  said,  seemed  to  look  benign- 
ly down  on  the  scene  of  Love  and  Unity. 
After  sunset  a  transparency  was  run  up 
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<o  the  top  of  the  pole  in  Liberty  Square. 
On  one  side  was  painted  a  rude  picture 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille;  on  another 
was  the  figure  of  a  prostrate  British  lion, 
and  under  him  were  i he  words,  "May he 
never  rise  till  he  does  so  in  support  of  the 
liberties  of  mankind." 

French  republicanism  became  the  craze 
of  the  hour.  Men  and  women  of  sense 
and  judgmenl  were  so  carried  away  that 
their  dress,  their  speech,  their  daily  con- 
duct, were  all  regulated,  by  French  mod- 
els. In  the  house  of  every  true  repub- 
lican must  now  be  a  flaming-  cap  of  lib- 
erty, on  his  hat  there  must  be  a  French 
cockade,  and  in  his  mouth  a  jargon  as 
strange  as  that  which,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before,  had.  marked  his  Puri- 
tan ancestors.  None  but  an  aristocrat 
would  say  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Brown,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
White,  or  speak  of  the  Governor  or  the 
President  as  "His  Excellency."  Such 
titles  denoted  inequality  and  were  offen- 
sive to  true  republican  ears,  which  it 
was  earnestly  hoped  would  soon  hear  no 
other  terms  of  salutation  or  address  than 
Citizen  Smith,  Citizen  Brown,  and  Citess 
Jones.  For  a  while  it  seemed  not  un- 
likely that  the  wish,  to  some  extent, 
would  be  gratified,  so  rapidly  did  the 
terms  come  into  daily  use.  They  were 
to  be  seen  in  notices  of  marriages  and 
deaths,  were  applied  to  public  and  pri- 
vate men,  were  put  on  letters,  were  ut- 
tered at  public  meetings,  and  were  heard 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  household. 

The  craze  was  jeered  at,  scoffed  at,  ridi- 
culed in  prose  and  verse,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  spread  over  the  entire  country, 
till  in  every  city  and  town  of  importance 
men  were  proving  their  republicanism  by 
calling  each  other  citizen,  by  attending 
"civic  feasts,"  and  going  wild  over  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 
The  newspapers  of  the  day  abound  in  ex- 
amples of  every  form  of  the  craze.  Fault 
was  actually  found  with  the  new  cents 
just  struck-  at  the  mint,  because  the  de- 
sign on  one  side,  was  an  endless  chain  of 
fifteen  links,  which  was  offensive  to  re- 
publicans, whose  duty  it,  was  to  break 
chains.  Some  women  living  in  a  New 
Jersey  town  met  one  day,  put  on  liberty 

caps,  sang  republican  songs,  and  ate  civic 

rake.    Ai  Philadelphia  some  truckmen, 

happening  to  see  a  constable  taking  a 
sailor    to    jail,  were  so  affected    by  the 

sight  of  a  freeman  deprived  of  his  liberty 


that  they  left  their  trucks  and  hurried  to 
his  aid.  When  told  that  he  was  a  debt- 
or, they  collected  four  dollars  from  the 
crowd,  paid  his  debt,  and  sent  him  to  a 
tavern  to  drink  to  liberty,  equality,  and 
the  rights  of  man. 

The  republicans  of  Philadelphia,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  those  elsewhere,  chose 
for  their  feast-day  the  6th  of  February, 
which  happened  to  be  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France.  When  the  day 
came  the  weather  was  inclement;  never- 
theless, Governor  Mifflin,  the  officers  of 
the  militia,  the  French  minister,  the 
French  consul,  and  some  two  hundred 
citizens  marched  from  the  State  House  to 
a  well-known  tavern,  where  "a  sump- 
terous  entertainment  was  provided  for 
them."  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  a 
pike  with  the  French  and  American  flags 
entwined.  On  the  pike  was  a  red  liberty 
cap,  and  over  it  a  dove  and  olive  branches. 
Not  a  tavern,  it  is  said,  but  had  its  band 
of  republican  rejoice rsj 

At  Savannah  the  Governor  and  citi- 
zens, all  wearing  the  French  cockade,  the 
clergy  and  the  French  vice-consul, 
marched  about  the  streets  to  the  tune  of 
"  Qa  Ira,"  and  after  listening  to  an  ora- 
tion, sat  down  to  a  dinner  and  drank  to 
the  Republic  of  France,  to  the  French 
armies,  and  to  the  rights  of  man  every- 
where. 

The  joy  of  these  occasions  was  marred 
by  one  regret — no  news  came  from 
France.  As  the  winter  wore  away  and 
spring  opened,  and  the  books  of  no  coffee- 
house in  any  of  the  seaports  could  show 
an  entry  by  a  ship-captain  from  England 
or  France,  the  eagerness  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  be- 
came intense.  Were  England  and  France 
at  war?  Had  Louis  been  imprisoned  or 
exiled?  Was  Dumouriez  still  winning 
victories  ?  These  and  a  score  of  other 
like  questions  were  asked  of  every  cap- 
tain from  the  West  Indies,  but  never  an- 
swered till  one  night  in  March  there 
appeared  in  Boston  a  handbill  which 
read : 

"  MOMENTOUS  ENUNCIATION. 

"Mercuky  Offick,  Tbn  at  Night, 
Thursday,  March  lk. 

"At  eight  o'clock  the  Editors  received  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  Captain  Plummer, 
in  30  days  from  Oporto,  with  Interesting  In- 
telligence. They  immediately  called  on  him 
and  received  the  following  particulars,  which 
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they  announce  without  delay:  That  jnst  be- 
fore he  sailed  au  Express  arrived  with  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Beheading  of  Lonis  XVI.,  which 
positively  took  place  on  the  latter  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February.  That 
England  and  Portugal  highly  resent  the  trans- 
action, and  were  determined  for  a  very  vigor- 
ous war  with  the  French  Kepublic." 

The  day  after  the  appearance  of  this 
handbill  at  Boston  a  ship  from  Lisbon 
reached  Philadelphia  with  fuller  particu- 
lars to  the  same  effect.  And  now  con- 
firmations began  to  come  in  fast.  An- 
other vessel  entered  Boston  and  reported 
that  she  had  spoken  a  French  ship  from 
Bordeaux  and  learned  from  her  that  the 
King  had  been  beheaded.  Still  another, 
which  entered  Salem  towards  the  end  of 
March,  brought  papers  from  Dublin  con- 
taining long  accounts  of  the  trial  and 
sentence  of  the  King,  and  of  his  execu- 
tion on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  Janu- 
ary 21, 1793. 

All  over  the  country  the  news  was  re- 
ceived with  divided  feelings.  At  Boston 
the  committee  that  had  provided  the  ox 
draped  its  head,  which  had  been  fixed  at 
the  top  of  the  liberty  pole,  with  crape, 
raised  the  flag  to  half-mast,  and  about 
sunset  cut  down  the  pole  and  flung  it, 
with  head  and  horns,  into  the  dock,  "as 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
the  free  Americans  consider  themselves 
indebted  to  Louis  for  their  Liberty,  and 
that  the  news  of  his  execution  has  given 
them  great  pain."  At  Providence  the 
bells  were  tolled  all  the  evening;  and 
for  a  while  the  poets1  corners  of  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  "  Lines,"  "  Odes," 
and  "Verses  on  the  Decollation  of  Louis 
XVI."  Against  such  marks  of  respect 
the  more  ardent  democrats  protested  vio- 
lently. "  Because  the  French  have  be- 
headed their  King,"  it  was  asked,  "be- 
cause outrages  have  taken  place  in  Paris, 
are  we  to  abandon  that  nation,  or  con- 
demn the  justice  of  its  cause?  The  tran- 
sition from  slavery  to  freedom  is  violent. 
When  ages  of  abuse  have  depressed  the 
spirit  of  man,  hnd  he  is  suddenly  awak- 
ened from  his  lethargy  by  an  excess  of 
torture,  vengeance  will  have  her  way. 
Take  the  sufferings  of  all  France  for  fif- 
ty years,  and  against  it  in  the  balance  put 
the  life  of  one  man.  If  the  life  or  happi- 
ness of  a  monarch  weighs  more  than  the 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  then  tears 
may  be  shed  for  Louis  with  reason  and 
justice." 


While  the  moderate  republicans  were 
chagrined  and  disgusted  at  the  violent 
course  the  revolution  was  taking,  men 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  without 
regard  to  party,  were  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Every  report  that  came  from 
abroad  foretold  it,  and  what  it  meant  to 
the  United  States  was  dreadful  to  think 
of.  We  had  at  that  time  no  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 
Great  Britain;  but  to  France  we  were 
bound  by  two  treaties,  one  of  amity  and 
commerce  and  one  of  alliance,  which  con- 
tained a  guarantee  of  the  most  binding 
and  serious  kind.  The  alliance  was 
formed  in  1778,  and  the  King  of  France, 
who  was  about  to  take  up  arms  in  be- 
half of  the  late  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
promised  on  his  part  never  to  make  peace 
till  independence  had  been  secured,  and 
guaranteed  to  us  our  sovereignty  and 
independence  forever.  In  return,  the 
United  States  pledged  itself  to  defend 
the  possessions  of  the  French  crown  in 
America,  or,  in  other  words,  the  French 
West  Indian  islands. 

Should  war  break  out  between  the  re- 
public and  England,  it  seemed  not  un- 
likely, if  the  alliance  had  any  meaning, 
that  our  country  would  be  called  on  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  France 
agaiust  our  old  and  bitter  enemy,  whose 
troops  were  still  on  our  soil  and  whose 
flag  waved  over  Mackinaw  and  Detroit. 
The  mere  prospect  of  being  dragged  into 
a  contest  not  of  their  own  seeking,  and 
from  wThich  nothing  but  debt,  loss  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  financial  ruin  could 
result,  had  been  enough  to  sober  the  less 
violent  republicans.  But  when,  one  day 
in  April,  a  British  packet  entered  New 
York  with  news  that  war  existed,  that 
France  had  made  the  declaration  against 
England  and  Spain,  and  that  a  minister 
from  the  republic  was  already  on  his  way 
to  Philadelphia,  both  the  merchants  and 
the  administration  began  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  Washington,  who  was  at 
Mount  Vernon,  hurried  back  to  Phila- 
delphia and  summoned  his  Secretaries  for 
advice.  Is  it  wise,  he  asked  them,  to 
assemble  Congress?  Shall  citizens  of  the 
United  States  be  forbidden  to  meddle  in 
the  war?  Shall  neutrality  be  declared? 
Are  the  treaties  made  with  France  when 
under  the  King  still  in  force  now  that  she 
is  ruled  by  a  revolutionary  government? 
Does  the  treaty  of  alliance  apply  to  an 
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offensive  as  well  as  to  a  defensive  war? 
Is  France  engaged  in  an  offensive  war? 
Shall  the  minister  from  the  French  Re- 
public be  received?  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  cabinet  that  Congress  need  not  be 
called  together;  that  although  the  coun- 
try was  under  no  treaty  obligations  to 
give  England  the  least  consideration,  it 
was  policy  to  be  neutral;  that  as  France 
had  made  the  declaration,  she  was  en- 
gaged in  offensive  war,  and  could  claim 
no  aid  under  the  treaty  which  created  a 
purely  defensive  alliance,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  receive  the  French 
minister  when  he  came. 

The  decision  was  made  none  too  soon, 
for  Citizen  Genet,  the  minister  in  ques- 
tion, had  even  then  been  ten  days  on  our 
shores.  He  came  in  the  frigate  V Am- 
buscade, landed  at  Charleston,  and  was 
greeted  by  the  Governor,  the  In  ten  dan  t, 
and  the  people  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Had  he  acted  as  common  decency 
required,  he  would,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  have  set  off  for  Philadelphia 
and  presented  himself  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State.  But 
Genet  did  not  act  as  he  should  have  done. 
The  good-will  and  enthusiasm  displayed 
on  every  hand  turned  his  head,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  present  his  credentials,  be- 
fore he  had  been  formally  recognized  by 
the  President,  before  Washington  knew 
that  he  was  in  our  country,  nay,  before 
it  was  known  that  the  French  Republic 
had  sent  out  a  minister,  he  exercised 
powers  not  belonging  to  his  office,  and 
did  things  he  had  absolutely  no  right 
whatever  to  do.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "the  judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction,"  yet  Genet  had  the  face 
to  instruct  each  French  consul  to  act  as 
an  admiralty  judge  and  try  and  condemn 
prizes  brought  in  by  French  cruisers  and 
privateers.  That  as  many  prizes  as  pos- 
sible might  be  captured,  the  minister 
went  on  to  provide  privateers,  and  issued 
letters  of  marque  to  American  citizens, 
and  authorized  them  to  prey  on  the  com- 
merce of  England  and  Spain.  Finally, 
lie  filled  out  and  signed  commissions  em- 
powering the  holders  to  go  into  the  west- 
ern country  and  enlist  men  for  an  expe- 
dition against  Florida. 

A  French    house   doing  business  at 
Charleston  at  once  raised  money  enough 
to  buy,  arm,  and  equip  as  privateers  two 
swift -sailing  vessels,  and  these,  named 
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the  Citizen  Genet  and  the  Sans  Culottes, 
and  manned  by  American  seamen,  set 
sail,  with  letters  of  marque,  to  wage  war 
on  home -bound  British  merchantmen. 
V Ambuscade  went  off  to  Philadelphia 
a  few  days  later,  and  then  the  prizes  be- 
gan to  come  in  for  examination.  Num- 
bers of  merchantmen,  richly  laden  with 
rum  and  hides,  coffee  and  cocoa,  were 
sighted  and  chased  by  the  frigate.  Some 
escaped ;  others  struck  and  were  sent  into 
port  in  charge  of  prize-crews.  Four  went 
to  Charleston,  where  the  French  consul 
promptly  condemned  and  ordered  them 
sold.  One  came  to  New  York.  A  sixth 
followed  the  frigate  as,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  she  passed  between  the  capes  and 
entered  Delaware  Bay.  Before  her,  riding 
at  anchor,  was  the  British  merchantman 
Grange,  waiting  for  a  wind  and  tide  to 
carry  her  to  sea.  The  instant  he  spied 
her,  Citizen  Bompard,  who  commanded 
the  frigate,  ran  up  the  English  flag,  bore 
down  till  he  was  but  two  miles  away,  and 
then  sent  a  solid  shot  crashing  through 
the  rigging  of  the  Grange.  The  English- 
man struck,  and  though  the  attack  had 
been  made  on  the  waters  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  she  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia  as  a  prize.  Once 
more  the  republicans  went  wild  with  de- 
light, and  hurried  to  the  river-front  to  see 
V Ambuscade,  which  needed  no  flags  to 
mark  her.  Her  lines,  her  sails,  the  liberty 
cap  which  hung  from  the  foremast,  the 
bonnet  rouge,  and  the  letters  R.  F.  which 
adorned  the  stern  and  the  quarter  galleys, 
and  the  boastful  inscriptions, betrayed  her 
at  a  glance.  On  the  round  top  of  the 
foremast  were  the  words,  "Enemies  of 
equality,  relinquish  your  principles  or 
tremble."  Those  on  the  mainmast  read, 
"Freemen!  we  are  your  brothers  and 
friends;"  while  those  on  the  mizzenmast 
declared, "  We  armed  to  defend  the  rights 
of  man." 

Meantime  Genet  had  left  Charleston, 
and  by  what  resembled  a  royal  progress 
rather  than  a  journey,  was  slowly  travel- 
ling towards  Philadelphia.  At  every  town 
and  village  on  the  way,  the  people  came 
forth  to  greet  and  assure  him  of  their  deep 
sympathy  for  France  in  her  struggles  for 
the  rights  of  man.  Town  committees 
overwhelmed  him  with  invitations  to 
civic  feasts ;  farmers  offered  him  flour  at 
half  the  market  rate;  addresses  were  read 
and  speeches  made  at  every  turn. 

After  a  journey  of  nearly  four  weeks, 
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through  a  section  of  the  country  where 
the  people  did  their  best  to  convince  him 
that  the  cause  of  France  was  the  cause  of 
America,  Genet  began  to  draw  near  Phil- 
adelphia, where  the  republicans  were  de- 
termined to  give  him  such  a  greeting  as 
had  been  extended  to  him  nowhere  else 
along  the  route.  The  true  friends  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  the  rights  of  man,  it 
was  announced,  would  begin  the  reception 
by  meeting  the  minister  from  the  sister 
republic  without  the  city  limits.  In  order 
that  ample  notice  might  be  given  of  his 
approach,  men  mounted  on  fast  horses 
would  be  stationed  at  points  along  the 
road  from  Wilmington,  and  when  in  this 
manner  word  of  his  coming  reached  the 
city,  Citizen  Bompard  would  announce  the 
fact  to  the  people  by  firing  three  guns  on 
the  jL' Ambuscade.  On  May  16  a  rider 
galloped  down  the  Gray's  Ferry  Road, 
the  boom  of  the  three  guns  was  heard  in 
the  city,  hundreds  of  people  nocked  to  the 
State  House,  and  marching  off  to  Gray's 
Ferry,  on  the  Schuylkill,  brought  Genet 
in  triumph  to  town. 

Next  day  the  citizens  again  assembled 
at  the  State  House  to  hear  an  address 
which  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
prepare  the  day  before.  As  soon  as  it  was 
read  and  unanimously  adopted,  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  all  present  should 
accompany  the  committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  presenting  it.  Two  citizens 
were  therefore  despatched  to  ask  Genet 
when  it  would  be  agreeable  for  him  to  re- 
ceive the  address,  and  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  answer,  "  at  once."  The 
committee,  with  the  chairman  in  front 
and  the  crowd  marching  three  abreast  in 
the  rear,  thereupon  went  off  to  the  City 
Tavern,  where,  amidst  shouts  and  songs, 
the  address  of  the  republican  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  was  read  and  answered. 
Congratulations  from  the  German  repub- 
licans and  the  French  republicans  fol- 
lowed; but  the  event  to  which  he  looked 
forward  with  the  most  interest  took  place 
on  the  morrow,  when  he  was  formally 
presented  to  Washington,  and  recognized 
as  minister  from  the  French  Republic. 

To  this  meeting  Genet  went  in  no 
friendly  mood.  The  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality had  deeply  offended  him.  That 
the  administration  should  assume  such 
an  attitude  towards  a  nation  to  which  the 
people  of*  the  United  States  were  still  in 
debt,  to  which  they  were  hound  by  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  and  to  which  they 


felt  the  warmest  gratitude  for  help  in  the 
hour  of  need,  was  to  him  a  sign  of  hostil- 
ity not  only  to  France,  but  to  republican 
institutions,  to  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
rights  of  man.  Nothing  else  surely  than 
a  preference  for  monarchy  could  have 
turned  George  Washington,  the  leader  of 
the  American  armies,  the  foe  of  King 
George,  into  President  Washington  pro- 
claiming to  all  the  world  that  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between  old  enemies  and 
old  friends,  between  monarchists  and  re- 
publicans, between  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  France.  Genet 
found  every  republican  newspaper  that 
came  into  his  hands  vigorously  denoun- 
cing those  charged  with  the  affairs  of 
government  as  monarchists,  aristocrats, 
and  friends  of  England.  He  heard  the 
proclamation  of  neutrality  condemned,  as 
unconstitutional  and  a  gross  assumption 
of  power,  by  public  meetings  and  by  the 
leaders  .of  the  crowds  that  came  to  sing 
and  shout  under  his  windows  and  around 
his  carriage  every  day  since  he  landed  at 
Charleston.  Long  before  reaching  Phila- 
delphia, therefore,  Genet  began  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States;  and  this  distinction 
was  intensified  by  what  he  saw  and  ex- 
perienced at  the  capital  city.  Not  a  high 
official  had  paid  him  the  least  attention. 
At  the  very  time  the  republicans  were  ad- 
dressing him  the  merchants  had  taken 
pains  to  wait  on  the  President  with  res- 
olutions approving  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality.  When  presenting  his  creden- 
tials and  receiving  recognition  the  Presi- 
dent not  only  met  him  with  coolness,  not 
only  addressed  to  him  some  formal  re- 
marks, but  did  so  in  a  room  on  the  walls 
of  which  were  "certain  medallions  of 
Capet  and  his  family."  What  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  the  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  him  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at 
Oeller1  s  Tavern  on  the  night  of  the  day 
Washington  received  him  as  minister. 
The  decorations  were  the  richest.  The 
repast  was  the  finest.  Around  the  board 
sat  men  whose  names  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten. The  toasts,  fifteen  in  number — 
one  for  each  State — were  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  expressed  such  sentiments 
as,  "May  the  next  generation  know  des- 
potism  from  history  only;"  "The  arm  of 
Hercules  to  those  who  combat  the  Hydra 
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of  despotism;"  "May  all  heads  be  soon 
under  one  cap — that  of  liberty."  When 
the  third  toast,  "The  United  States," 
was  given,  Citizen  Duponceau  leaped  to 
his  feet,  waved  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
read  "an  elegant  ode,"  written  in  French, 
by  a  young  Frenchman  named  Pichon. 
Not  one  in  four  of  those  about  the  table 
understood  a  word  of  it ;  nevertheless  they 
cheered  and  shouted,  and  called  on  Philip 
Freneau,  the  poet,  the  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Gazette,  and  translating  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  State,  to  put  it  into 
English,  and  voted  that  Pichon  should  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  Genet. 
When  the  applause  had  subsided,  the 
doors  were  suddenly  flung  open  and 
a  delegation  of  sailors  entered  from 
L' Ambuscade,  exchanged  the  "fraternal 
hug"  with  the  assembled  company,  and 
took  the  seats  that  had  been  reserved  for 
them  at  the  table.  Citizen  Bournonville 
now  rose  and  sang  the  Marseillaise,  all 
present  joining  in  the  chorus.  When  a 
few  more  toasts  were  drunk,  Citizen  Genet 
sang  : 

"  Come  all  ye  who  in  Freedom  glory ; 
Ye  Frenchmen,  attend  at  her  call ; 
A  noble  path's  open  before  ye ; 

By  your  hands  the  despots  must  fall." 

Chorus. 

"  Liberty !  Liberty  !  every  knee  must  bow  before 
thee. 

Tyrants,  beware !  your  crimes  shall  punish'd 
be. 

We'll  rather  die  than  yield  to  slavery, 
And  Frenchmen  ever  shall  be  free." 

"  Ye  slaves  to  tyrannical  power, 

Come  forth  with  your  hearts  and  your  hands ; 
Sink  those  who  would  sink  you  still  lower ; 
Come  join  our  patriotic  bands  !" 

Chorus.    "  Liberty,"  etc. 

"  Should  France  from  her  lofty  station, 

From  the  throne  of  fair  Freedom  be  hurled, 
'Tis  done  with  every  other  nation, 
And  Liberty's  lost  to  the  world." 

Chorus. 

"  Liberty !  Liberty !  be  thy  name  ador'd  forever. 
Tyrants,  beware !  your  tottering  thrones  must 
fall. 

One  interest  links  the  free  together, 

And  Freedom's  sons  are  Frenchmen  all." 

As  the  last  toast  was  announced,  the 
cap  of  liberty  was  taken  from  the  table 
and  placed  on  the  head  of  Genet,  whence 
it  passed  to  the  head  of  each  reveller,  who, 
as  he  put  it  on,  uttered  such  nonsense  as 
came  into  his  mind. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  more 
serious  matters,  and  four  days  after  the 


dinner  at  Oeller's,  Genet  opened  the  most 
remarkable  correspondence  in  our  annals. 
The  total  ignorance  of  our  government 
and  institutions  which  it  displays,  the 
insolence  of  his  demands,  the  offensive 
and  defiant  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented,  all  combine  to  make  his  let- 
ters unique.  He  began  with  an  urgent 
appeal  for  money.  Much  of  the  old  debt 
to  France  had  been  paid;  $2,300,000,  how- 
ever, still  remained  due,  and  this  he  asked 
for.  It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that  the 
time  fixed  for  its  payment  was  distant; 
but  the  needs  of  France  were  great,  and 
if  the  United  States  would  anticipate  the 
day,  every  dollar  should  be  spent  in  this 
country  in  the  purchase  of  flour,  grain, 
and  provisions  to  be  shipped  to  France 
and  her  West  Indian  islands.  Hamilton 
replied  that  the  thing  was  not  possible. 
The  Treasury  was  empty,  and  even  if  it 
were  full  to  overflowing  the  request  could 
not  be  granted,  as  no  money  could  be  ex- 
pended save  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  that  Congress  would  au- 
thorize such  an  expenditure  was  far  from 
likely.  It  would  be  aiding  and  abetting 
France  in  her  struggle  with  a  power  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  and  would 
be  a  wanton  violation  of  the  proclamation 
of  neutrality.  The  mention  of  that  procla- 
mation threw  Genet  into  a  passion,  and 
while  still  angry  he  informed  the  Secre- 
tary that  his  purpose  should  not  be  de- 
feated, that  the  debt  should  serve  his  turn, 
and  be  assigned  piecemeal  to  such  men 
as  would  sell  him  provisions  and  sup- 
plies. Genet  next  turned  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  sent  to  him  a  long  paper, 
written  in  florid  language,  and  proposing 
a  new  treaty  of  alliance  which  should  be 
"a  true  family  compact"  on  a  "liberal 
and  fraternal  basis."  Jefferson  reminded 
him  that  no  treaty  could  be  made  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  which  was  not 
then  in  session,  and  would  not  be  until 
December,  and  received  in  return  an  an- 
swer to  a  note  from  the  English  minister. 
The  document  had  been  received  while 
Genet  was  on  his  way  from  Charleston  to 
Philadelphia,  and  complained  that  guns 
and  ammunition  were  being  purchased 
and  sent  to  France;  that  ships  had  been 
fitted  out  at  Charleston,  manned  by  Amer- 
ican sailors,  and  commissioned  to  cruise 
against  Great  Britain ;  that  a  British  ves- 
sel taken  by  a  French  cruiser  had  been 
condemned  by  the  French  consul  at 
Charleston;  and  that  U  Ambuscade  had 
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captured  the  Grange  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  All  these 
thing's  Genet  admitted  were  true.  The 
Grange  had  heen  seized,  but  he  had  given 
her  up.  A  French  house  at  Charleston 
did  lit  out  some  privateers,  and  he  com- 
missioned them;  but  his  right  so  to  do 
had  been  first  submitted  to  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  and  with  General 
Moultrie's  approval,  the  ships  put  to  sea. 
Some  Americans  went  along1  as  sailors, 
but  he  knew  no  reason  why  they  should 
not.  The  consul  at  Charleston  had  con- 
demned and  sold  a  prize;  but  why  not? 
The  treaty  was  all  on  his  side.  Was  it 
not  specified  that  the  contracting  parties 
might  bring  prizes  into  each  other's  ports? 
Did  not  this  include  the  right  to  sell  and 
condemn  them?  According  to  the  treaty 
neither  party  was  to  allow  the  enemies 
of  the  other  to  fit  out  privateers  on  its 
waters.  Did  not  this  imply  that  either 
might  use  the  ports  of  the  other  for  pri- 
vateering purposes?  What  was  the  value 
of  the  alliance  if  France  was  to  receive 
no  better  treatment  than  her  enemy,  Great 
Britain?  As  to  the  American  sailors  who, 
moved  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man,  had  taken  service  on  French 
ships,  they  must  be  considered  to  have 
given  up  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  have  become 
sons  of  France. 

These  peculiar  views  of  the  alliance,  of 
neutrality,  of  the  rights  of  consuls,  of  pri- 
vateering and  naturalization,  were  not 
shared  by  Washington,  who  had  already 
acted  in  a  way  most  offensive  to  the  "  Gen- 
etines,"  as  the  republicans  were  called. 
One  of  the  Charleston  privateers,  the  Cit- 
izen Genet,  with  two  Americans  (Gideon 
Hen  field  and  John  Singleterry)  on  board, 
had  sailed  up  the  Delaware  and  anchored 
off  the  Market  Street  wharf.  Both  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration regarded  her  presence  in  American 
waters  as  presenting  a  test  case, and  waited 
with  no  little  anxiety  for  the  President  to 
act.  Should  he  do  nothing,  his  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  was  a  dead  letter ;  should 
he  act  vigorously,  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Genetines  would  not  act  also 
and  defeat  his  purpose;  but  to  declare 
neutrality  and  not  enforce  it  was  so  far 
from  the  intention  of  Washington  that, 
before  the  Citizen  Genet  had  been  many 
days  in  the  Delaware,  the  French  minis- 
ter \v;is  called  on  to  send  her  without  the 
jurisdiction    of  the  United  States,  and 


Hen  field  and  Singleterry  were  arrested 
and  indicted  for  making  war  on  a  power 
at  peace  with  the  United  States.  Their 
arrest  called  forth  from  Genet  a  note  writ- 
ten to  Jefferson  with  all  the  fervor  of  a 
Jacobin  orator. 

The  Genetines,  too,  grew  angry,  pa- 
raded the  streets  in  bands  denouncing 
neutrality,  damning  Washington,  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  force  the  govern- 
ment to  declare  war  on  Great  Britain. 
John  Adams,  who  was  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent, considered  these  demonstrations  so 
serious  that  he  ordered  muskets  to  be 
taken  into  his  house  by  the  back  door, 
for  he  was  determined  to  defend  himself, 
he  said,  to  the  last.  Happily  the  excite- 
ment went  down,  and  the  republicans 
decided  to  give  another  dinner  to  Genet 
as  an  especial  and  public  mark  of  con- 
tempt for  the  President  and  his  policy. 
The  price  of  each  ticket  was  four  dollars, 
and  so  many  were  sold  that  tables  were 
laid  for  a  company  of  two  hundred, 
which  was  allOeller's  Tavern,  or  "Hotel," 
as  the  republicans  now  called  it,  could 
accommodate.  After  the  jollity  had  gone 
on  for  some  time,  Genet,  who  sat  in  the 
place  of  honor,  with  a  red  liberty  cap  be- 
fore him,  rose  and  sang  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn  in  French,  and  added  two  stanzas 
of  his  own  composition.  When  he  fin- 
ished, the  shouting  and  cheering  were  so 
tremendous  that  Citizen  Duponceau  sang 
the  hymn  in  English.  But  the  scene  of 
the  evening  occurred  while  the  fourth 
song  was  being  sung.  Then  the  repub- 
lican spirit  swelled  high,  and  the  whole 
company  rising,  clasped  hands  around 
the  liberty  cap,  and  made  the  ceiling  ring 
as  they  shouted — 

u  Rejoice,  ye  Patriot  Sons, 
With  festive  mirth  and  glee ! 
Let  all  join  hands  around  the  cap  of  Liberty, 
And  in  full  chorus  join  the  song, 
May  France  ne'er  want  a  Washington!" 

When  the  last  toast  was  drunk  to,  the 
cap  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Genet, 
whence  it  travelled  in  the  usual  fashion 
to  the  head  of  each  guest,  inspiring  him 
"with  that  enthusiasm  and  those  feel- 
ings which  baffle  description,  which  free- 
men only  can  conceive,  and  of  which 
slaves  and  despots  cannot  have  the  most 
distant  comprehension !" 

Other  and  more  serious  marks  of  the 
popular  disapproval  of  the  policy  of 
Washington  were  not  wanting.  The  Cit- 
izen Genet  sent  a  British  vessel  as  a  prize 
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to  Philadelphia,  where  the  French  consul 
condemned  her.  The  English  owners  of 
course  libelled  her;  but  when  the  case 
was  tried  in  the  Federal  court,  the  judge 
declared  that  the  matter  was  of  a  political, 
not  a  judicial  kind,  and  discharged  the 
libel.  Shortly  after  this  Gideon  Hen  field 
was  brought  to  the  bar.  A  plainer  case 
of  guilt  could  not  have  been  presented. 
Much  as  the  judge  disliked  it,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  give  a  positive  charge;  but  the 
jury  promptly  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  One  day  in  July  the  Warden  of 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia  notified  Govern- 
or Mifflin  that  the  Little  Sarah,  a  prize 
sent  in  by  U  Ambuscade,  had  been  re- 
named Petite  Democrate,  and  was  fast 
becoming  a  privateer.  As  the  President 
had  called  on  all  the  Governors  to  do 
their  utmost  to  prevent  privateers  leav- 
ing the  ports  of  their  States,  Mifflin  de- 
spatched Alexander  J.  Dallas,  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  midnight,  to  request 
Genet  to  keep  the  Little  Sarah  in  port. 
Dallas  found  him  discussing  politics  with 
his  friends,  and  had  scarcely  made  known 
the  object  of  his  call  when  Genet  flew 
into  a  passion,  and  complained  in  strong 
terms  and  with  many  angry  epithets  of  the 
treatment  he  received.  He  observed  that 
the  President  was  not  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor 
peace;  that  Congress  was  the  only  body 
that  could  interpret  the  treaty,  and  that 
Washington  ought  to  have  assembled 
Congress  before  venturing  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality.  After  running 
on  in  this  way  for  a  time,  Dallas  ven- 
tured to  recall  Genet's  attention  to  the 
object  of  his  visit.  But  he  refused  to  give 
any  promise,  declared  he  would  appeal 
from  the  President  to  the  people,  and  said 
he  hoped  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
stop  the  Little  Democrat,  as  she  belonged 
to  the  French  Republic,  must  defend  the 
honor  of  her  flag,  and  would  surely  repel 
force  by  force. 

Dallas  went  back  with  an  account  of 
the  interview  to  Mifflin,  who  instantly  or- 
dered out  120  militiamen,  and  bade  their 
commander  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
privateer.  When  Jefferson  heard  what 
had  been  said  to  Dallas,  he  also  called  on 
Genet  and  begged  him  to  detain  the  Pe- 
tite Democrate  for  three  days,  by  which 
time  it  was  hoped  Washington  would 
have  returned  from  Mount  Vernon.  Ge- 
net refused  to  give  a  promise,  but  ob- 
served that  the  brig  would  not  be  ready 


to  sail  before  Wednesday.  Jefferson  un- 
derstood this  to  be  a  diplomatic  way  of 
saying  that  she  would  be  detained,  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  persuaded  Mifflin, 
a  great  admirer  of  Genet,  to  recall  the 
troops ;  whereupon  the  Petite  Democrate 
dropped  down  the  Delaware  and  went  to 
sea.  "What,"  wrote  Washington  to 
Jefferson,  "is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Little  Sarahf  Is  the  minister  of  the 
French  Republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this 
government  at  defiance  with  impunity, 
and  then  threaten  the  Executive  with  an 
appeal  to  the  people?"  The  threat  of  an 
appeal  soon  leaked  out.  Dallas  reported 
it  to  Hamilton  and  Knox;  they  told  it 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  and  to  Ru- 
fus  King,  who  repeated  it  to  others,  who 
spread  it  far  and  wide.  That  such  an 
insolent  speech  could  have  been  made 
seemed  so  impossible  that  when  Jay  and 
Knox  returned  to  New  York  they  were 
asked  if  it  were  true,  and  on  their  posi- 
tive assurance  that  it  was,  the  friends 
of  Washington  made  the  story  public 
through  the  press.  The  republicans  en- 
tered a  flat  denial,  and  called  for  the 
names  of  the  black  -  hearted  Americans 
and  aristocrats  who  fabricated  so  base  a 
falsehood.  Thereupon  Jay  and  King 
came  forward,  and  over  their  signatures 
assumed  all  responsibility,  said  that  the 
story  was  told  them  while  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  that  they  believed  every  word 
of  it  to  be  true.  Many  republicans,  con- 
vinced by  the  respectability  of  the  names 
at  the  foot  of  the  card,  began  to  make 
excuses  for  Genet.  He  was  a  foreigner, 
English  was  not  his  native  tongue,  and 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  his 
use  of  words.  He  had  been  angry.  He 
came  of  a  high-spirited  race,  and,  excited 
beyond  endurance  by  the  treatment  ac- 
corded him  by  the  government,  he  let 
fall  the  remark  of  which  his  enemies 
were  making  so  much.  By  the  people 
he  might  mean  Congress,  or  those  who 
interpreted  the  treaty  as  he  did.  Excuses 
were  in  vain.  Genet  was  his  own  worst 
enemy,  and,  smarting  under  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  over  his  insult  to  the 
President,  he  sat  down  and  dashed  off  a 
letter  to  Washington.  He  began  by  re- 
minding the  President  that  his  conduct 
had  always  been  marked  with  true  re- 
publican frankness.  "To  you  alone," 
said  he,  "have  I  complained  of  the  prin- 
ciples you  have  adopted,  and  remonstrated 
against  the  decisions  resulting  therefrom. 
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To  you  alone  have  I  declared  that  the  Fed- 
eral government,  far  from  manifesting 
any  regard  for  our  generous  conduct  tow- 
ards this  country,  or  for  our  reiterated 
demonstrations  of  our  real  and  disinterest- 
ed friendship,  was  sacrificing  our  interests 
to  those  of  our  enemies  by  your  interpre- 
tations of  treaties  that  exist  between  us. 
To  you  have  I  presented  without  reserve 
that  this  conduct  did  not  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  the  views  of  the  people  of 
America.  Nevertheless,  certain  persons, 
actuated  by  purposes  which  time  will  de- 
velop, have  descended  to  personal  abuse. 
They  have  publicly  stated  that  I  insulted 
you,  and  that  I  have  threatened  you  with 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  It  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  dispel  these  dark  calumnies, 
and  I  dare  therefore  to  expect  from  your 
candor  an  explicit  declaration  that  I  have 
never  intimated  to  you  an  intention  of 
appealing  to  the  people."  Three  days 
later  he  received  a  cold  reply  from  Jef- 
ferson. The  Secretary  of  State  reminded 
him  that  it  was  not  customary  for  diplo- 
matic characters  residing  at  Philadelphia 
to  hold  direct  correspondence  with  the 
President;  told  him  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  the  proper  channel;  and  then 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  President  did 
not  conceive  it  to  be  within  the  line  of 
duty  to  bear  evidence  against  a  declara- 
tion which,  whether  made  to  him  or  to 
others,  was  perhaps  immaterial,  and  de- 
clined interposing  in  the  case." 

This  correspondence  was  made  public, 
and  everywhere  aroused  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense disgust  for  Genet.  Madison,  in  a 
letter  to  Monroe,  declared  that  "his  con- 
duct has  been  that  of  a  madman.  He  is 
abandoned  by  his  votaries,  even  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  has  ruined  the  republican 
interest  in  that  place."  In  Virginia  the 
feeling  was  so  bitter  that  Madison  at- 
tempted to  induce  the  people  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  French  minister  and 
the  French  cause,  and  drew  up  a  set  of 
resolutions  which  he  sent  to  his  friends 
all  over  the  State  with  the  request  to 
have  them  adopted  at  public  meetings. 
Governor  Moultrie,  of  South  Carolina, 
wrote  to  Genet  and  told  him  plainly  that 
he  had  given  great  offence  to  many  warm 
friends  of  France.  "  Through  the  me- 
dium of  northern  newspapers,"  said  the 
Governor,  "  we  in  this  State  have  been 
informed  that  a  dispute  has  taken  place 
between  the  I 'resident  and  yourself  on 
some  point  relating  to  a  prize,  and  that 


you  said  you  would  appeal  to  the  people. 
This  has  given  great  offence  to  many 
real  friends  of  France,  as  it  insults  a 
character  highly  respected  by  his  country 
independent  of  the  station  which  he  fills, 
and  induces  me  to  ask  for  an  exact  rela- 
tion of  what  did  happen  in  the  dispute,  if 
you  had  any."  In  place  of  the  exact  re- 
lation asked  for,  Governor  Moultrie  re- 
ceived a  long  and  rambling  letter  from 
Genet  denouncing  the  authors  of  the 
falsehood,  declaring  that  he  should  ap- 
peal to  Congress  for  an  examination  of 
his  official  acts,  expressing  his  esteem  for 
the  American  people,  and  ending  with 
the  hope  that  "the  brave  General  Moul- 
trie would  never  regret  having  been  the 
first  American  to  recognize  the  envoy  of 
the  French  Republic." 

Warnings  and  expostulations  were  use- 
less. Genet  was  bent  on  ruining  him- 
self, and  rushed  on  to  destruction.  Early 
in  the  autumn  an  English  vessel  taken 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  by  a  French  privateer,  and  sent  to 
Boston  as  a  prize,  was  libelled  on  the 
ground  of  illegal  capture,  and  a  United 
States  marshal  was  sent  to  serve  the  writ. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  as  he  clam- 
bered up  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  found 
on  board  but  one  man,  who  hailed  the 
French  frigate  La  Concorde,  riding  at 
anchor  near  by,  and  brought  over  the 
prize-master  and  the  lieutenant.  When 
the  marshal  stated  his  business  the  lieu- 
tenant laughed  at  him,  denied  that  a  writ 
could  be  served  after  sunset,  and  went 
back  to  La  Concorde.  The  marshal,  how- 
ever, remained,  and  about  an  hour  later 
was  surprised  to  see  twelve  armed  French 
marines  board  the  prize,  weigh  anchor, 
and  row  her  to  a  position  under  the  guns 
of  La  Concorde.  At  midnight  Citizen  Du- 
plaine,  the  French  vice-consul,  visited  the 
ship,  and  told  the  marshal  that  the  prize- 
master  would  hold  her  against  all  odds, 
and  he  did  for  three  days.  Then  the 
frigate  put  to  sea,  and  the  marshal,  get- 
ting assistance  from  Boston,  drew  the 
schooner  to  the  wharf.  So  defiant  an  act 
of  interference  with  the  Federal  courts 
richly  deserved  a  signal  punishment,  and 
Washington  at  once  revoked  the  exequa- 
tur of "  Duplaine.  Citizen  Dannery,  the 
consul,  protested ;  and  Genet, burning  with 
anger,  proceeded  to  enlighten  Jefferson  on 
the  principles  of  our  government.  "I 
have,"  he  wrote,  "just  received  the  dis- 
missal of  Citizen  Duplaine,  vice-consul  at 
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Boston,  and  hasten  to  declare  to  you  that 
I  do  not  acknowledge  its  validity.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  give  the  President  the  power  to  do 
such  an  act.    Consular  powers  can  only 
be  recalled  by  the  sovereign  of  the  agent, 
or  by  the  sovereign  to  which  the  agent  is 
sent    In  governments  like  ours  political 
affairs  can  only  be  judged  by  political  bod- 
ies, and  if  the  vice-consul  Duplaine  has 
infringed  the  particular  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  the  general  laws  of  the  Union,  to 
Massachusetts  belongs  the  cognizance  of 
the  crime  against  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion, and  it  is  for  her  officers  to  announce 
it  to  the  Federal  government,  in  order  that 
the  agent  may  be  punished  by  his  sover- 
eign.   I  do  not  recollect  what  the  worm- 
eaten  writings  of  G-rotius,  Puffendorf,  and 
Vattel  say  on  the  subject.    I  thank  God 
I  have  forgotten  what  these  hired  juris- 
prudists  have  written  on  the  rights  of  na- 
tions; but  the  fundamental  points  of  your 
liberty  and  our  own  are  engraved  on  my 
memory,  and  I  demand  of  you,  sir,  to  ask 
the  President  to  procure  an  examination 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts."    But  Genet  had 
now  run  his  course;  his  conduct  had  long 
been  past  all  endurance,  and  in  August 
Jefferson  bade  our  minister  to  the  French 
Republic  request  that  he  be  recalled. 
The  letter  told  the  story  of  his  peculiar 
views  of  international  law,  of  his  many 


acts  of  defiance,  of  his  attempt  to  separate 
the  government  and  the  people,  and  of 
his  insolence  to  the  President.  A  copy 
was  of  course  sent  to  Genet,  and  made 
him  boil  with  rage.  In  the  note  which 
he  now  addressed  to  Jefferson  he  sur- 
passed every  previous  effort. 

The  federalists  were  vilified,  the  Sec- 
retary was  abused,  and  the  President  ar- 
raigned on  eight  charges.  Washington 
"had  been  in  a  hurry"  to  proclaim  neu- 
trality before  knowing  what  was  to  be 
communicated  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Republic.  At  the  first  audience 
not  a  word  of  congratulation  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  revolution,  not  so 
much  as  a  compliment  had  escaped  his 
lips.  He  "decorated  his  parlor  with  cer- 
tain medallions  of  Capet  and  his  family 
which  served  at  Paris  as  signals  of  rally- 
ing" ;  he  had  "taken  it  on  himself  to  give 
to  the  treaties  arbitrary  interpretations 
absolutely  at  variance  with  their  true 
meaning."  What  sort  of  a  minister  the 
President  wanted  was  easy  to  discern. 
He  wanted  not  a  democratic  ambassador, 
but  a  diplomat  of  the  ancient  regimen, 
who  preferred  to  the  society  of  good  farm- 
ers and  honest  artisans  that  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  speculated  in  the 
public  funds.  Genet  continued  to  trouble 
Jefferson  and  the  public  with  his  notes, 
but  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1794,  he  fell  at  once  from  notice. 
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BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


EVER  since  Leonardo  da  Vinci  first 
recognized  the  true  character  of  fos- 
sils, there  had  been  here  and  there  a  man 
who  realized  that  the  earth's  rocky  crust 
is  one  gigantic  mausoleum.     Here  and 
there  a  dilettante  had  filled  his  cabinets 
with  relics  from  this  monster  crypt;  here 
and  there  a  philosopher  had  pondered 
over  them  —  questioning   whether  per- 
chance  they  once  had  been   alive,  or 
whether  they  were  not  mere  abortive 
souvenirs  of  that  time  when  the  fertile 
matrix  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  have 
"  teemed  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
Limbed  and  full-grown." 

Some  few  of  these  philosophers — as  Rob- 
ert Hooke  and  Steno  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Moro,  Leibnitz,  Buffon, 
Whitehurst,  Werner,  Hutton,  and  others 
in  the  eighteenth — had  vaguely  conceived 
the  importance  of  fossils  as  records  of 
the  earth's  ancient  history,  but  the  wisest 
of  them  no  more  suspected,  the  full  im- 
port of  the  story  written  in  the  rocks 
than  the  average  stroller  in  a  modern 
museum  suspects  the  meaning  of  the 
hieroglyphs  inscribed  on  the  case  of  a 
mummy. 

It  was  not  that  the  rudiments  of  this 
story  are  so  very  hard  to  decipher — 
though  in  truth  they  are  hard  enough  — 
but  rather  that  the  men  who  made  the 
attempt  had  all  along  viewed  the  subject 
through  an  atmosphere  of  preconception, 
which  gave  a  distorted  image.  Before 
this  image  could  be  corrected  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  a  man  should  appear  who 
could  see  without  prejudice,  and  apply 
sound  common -sense  to  what  he  saw. 
And  such  a  man  did  appear  toward  the 
close  of  the  century  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam Smith,  the  English  surveyor.  He 
was  a  self-taught  man,  and  perhaps  the 
more  independent  for  that,  and  he  had 
the  gift,  besides  his  sharp  eyes  and  recep- 
tive mind,  of  a  most  tenacious  memory. 
By  exercising  these  faculties,  rare  as  they 
are  homely,  he  led  the  way  to  a  science 
which  was  destined,  in  its  later  develop- 
ments, to  shake  the  structure  of  estab- 
lished  thought  to  its  foundations. 

Little  enough  did  William  Smith  sus- 
pect, however,  that  any  such  dire  cons*1 
quenccs  were  to  come  of  his  act  when  he 


first  began  noticing  the  fossil  shells  that 
here  and  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
stratified  rocks  and  soils  of  the  regions 
over  which  his  surveyor's  duties  led  him. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  there  anything  of  such 
apparent  revolutionary  character  in  the 
facts  which  he  unearthed:  yet  in  their 
implications  these  facts  were  the  most 
disconcerting  of  any  that  had  been  re- 
vealed since  the  day  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo.  In  its  bald  essence  Smith's  dis- 
covery was  simply  this:  that  the  fossils 
in  the  rocks,  instead  of  being  scattered 
haphazard,  are  arranged  in  regular  sys- 
tems, so  that  any  given  stratum  of  rock 
is  labelled  by  its  fossil  population;  and 
that  the  order  of  succession  of  such  groups 
of  fossils  is  always  the  same  in  any  verti- 
cal series  of  strata  in  which  they  occur. 
That  is  to  say,  if  fossil  A  underlies  fossil 
B  in  any  given  region,  it  never  overlies  it 
in  any  other  series;  though  a  kind  of  fos- 
sils found  in  one  set  of  strata  may  be 
quite  omitted  in  another.  Moreover,  a 
fossil  once  having  disappeared  never  re- 
appears in  any  later  stratum. 

From  these  novel  facts  Smith  drew  the 
common -sense  inference  that  the  earth 
had  had  successive  populations  of  crea- 
tures, each  of  which  in  its  turn  had  be- 
come extinct.  He  partially  verified  this 
inference  by  comparing  the  fossil  shells 
with  existing  species  of  similar  orders,  and 
found  that  such  as  occur  in  older  strata 
of  the  rocks  had  no  counterparts  among 
living  species.  But  on  the  whole,  being 
eminently  a  practical  man,  Smith  troubled 
himself  but  little  about  the  inferences 
that  might  be  drawn  from  his  facts.  He 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  using  the  key 
he  had  discovered  as  an  aid  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  geological  map  of 
England  ever  attempted,  and  he  left  to 
others  the  untangling  of  any  snarls  of 
thought  that  might  seem  to  arise  from 
his  discovery  of  the  succession  of  varying 
forms  of  life  on  the  globe. 

He  disseminated  his  views  far  and  wide, 
however,  in  the  course  of  his  journeyings 
— quite  disregarding  the  fact  that  peripa- 
tetics went  out  of  fashion  when  the  print- 
ing-press came  in — and  by  the  beginning 
of  our  century  he  had  begun  to  have  a 
following  among  the  geologists  of  Eng- 
land.   It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
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posed,  however,  that  his  contention  re- 
garding the  succession  of  strata  met  with 
immediate  or  general  acceptance.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  most  bitterly  antago- 
nized. For  a  long  generation  after  the 
discovery  was  made,  the  generality  of 
men,  prone  as  always  to  strain  at  gnats 
and  swallow  camels,  preferred  to  believe 
that  the  fossils,  instead  of  being  deposited 
in  successive  ages,  had  been  swept  all  at 
once  into  their  present  positions  by  the 
current  of  a  mighty  flood — and  that  flood, 
needless  to  say,  the  Noachian  deluge.  Just 
how  the  numberless  successive  strata  could 
have  been  laid  down  in  orderly  sequence 
to  the  depth  of  several  miles  in  one  such 
fell  cataclysm  was  indeed  puzzling,  espe- 
cially after  it  came  to  be  admitted  that  the 
heaviest  fossils  were  not  found  always  at 
the  bottom;  but  to  doubt  that  this  had 
been  done  in  some  way  was  rank  heresy 
in  the  early  days  of  our  century. 
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But  once  discovered,  William  Smith's 
unique  facts  as  to  the  succession  of  forms 
in  the  rocks  would  not  down.  There  was 
one  most  vital  point,  however,  regarding 
which  the  inferences  that  seem  to  follow 
from  these  facts  needed  verification — the 
question,  namely,  whether  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  fauna  from  the  register  in  the 
rocks  really  implies  the  extinction  of  that 
fauna.  Everything  really  depended  upon 
the  answer  to  that  question,  and  none 
but  an  accomplished  naturalist  could  an- 
swer it  with  authority.  Fortunately  the 
most  authoritative  naturalist  of  the  time, 
Georges  Cuvier,  took  the  question  in  hand 
— not,  indeed,  with  the  idea  of  verifying 
any  suggestion  of  Smith's,  but  in  the 
course  of  his  own  original  studies — at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  century,  when 
Smith's  views  were  first  attracting  general 
attention. 
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Cuvier  and  Smith  were  exact  contem- 
poraries, botli  men  having  been  born  in 
1769,  that  "fertile  year"  which  gave  the 
world  also  Chateaubriand,  von  Humboldt, 
Wellington,  and  Napoleon.  But  the 
French  naturalist  was  of  very  different 
antecedents  from  the  English  surveyor. 
He  was  brilliantly  educated,  had  early 
gained  recognition  as  a  scientist,  and 
while  yet  a  young  man  had  come  to  be 
known  as  the  foremost  comparative  anat- 
omist of  his  time.  It  was  the  anatomical 
studies  that  led  him  into  the  realm  of  fos- 
sils. Some  bones  dug  out  of  the  rocks  by 
workmen  in  a  quarry  were  brought  to  his 
notice,  and  at  once  his  trained  eye  told 
him  that  they  were  different  from  any- 
thing he  had  seen  before.  Hitherto,  such 
bones,  when  not  entirely  ignored,  had 
been  for  the  most  part  ascribed  to  giants 
of  former  days,  or  even  to  fallen  angels. 
Cuvier  soon  showed  that  neither  giants 
nor  angels  were  in  question,  but  elephants 
of  an  unrecognized  species.  Continuing 
his  studies,  particularly  with  material 
gathered  from  gypsum  beds  near  Paris, 
he  had  accumulated,  by  the  beginning  of 
our  century,  bones  of  about  twenty-five 
species  of  animals  that  he  believed  to  be 
different  from  any  now  living  on  the 
globe. 

The  fame  of  these  studies  went  abroad, 
and  presently  fossil  bones  poured  in  from 
all  sides,  and  Cuvier\s  conviction  that  ex- 
tinct forms  of  animals  are  represented 
among  the  fossils  was  sustained  by  the 
evidence  of  many  strange  and  anomalous 
forms,  some  of  them  of  gigantic  size.  In 
1816  the  famous  Ossements  Fossiles,  de- 
scribing these  novel  objects,  was  pub- 
lished, and  vertebrate  paleontology  be- 
came a  science.  Among  other  things  of 
great,  popular  interest  the  book  contained 
the  first  authoritative  description  of  the 
hairy  elephant,  named  by  Cuvier  the 
mammoth,  the  remains  of  which  had 
been  found  embedded  in  a  mass  of  ice  in 
Siberia  in  L802,  so  wonderfully  preserved 
that  the  dogs  of  the  Tungusian  fishermen 
actually  ate  its  flesh.  Bones  of  the  same 
species  had  been  found  in  Siberia  several 
years  before  by  the  naturalist  Pallas,  who 
had  also  found  the  carcass  of  a  rhinoceros 
there,  frozen  in  a  mud  bank;  but  no  one 
then  suspected  that  these  were  members 

of  an  extinct  population — they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  transported  relics  of 
the  Mood. 

Cuvier,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that 


these  and  the  other  creatures  he  described 
had  lived  and  died  in  the  region  where 
their  remains  were  found,  and  that  most 
of  them  have  no  living  representatives 
upon  the  globe.  This,  to  be  sure,  was 
nothing  more  than  William  Smith  had 
tried  all  along  to  establish  regarding 
lower  forms  of  life;  but  great  monsters 
appeal  to  the  imagination  in  a  way  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  mere  shells;  so  the 
announcement  of  Cuvier's  discoveries 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  entire  world, 
and  the  Ossements  Fossiles  was  accorded 
a  popular  reception  seldom  given  a  work 
of  technical  science — a  reception  in  which 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  progressive 
geologists  was  mingled  with  the  bitter 
protests  of  the  conservatives. 

In  England  the  interest  thus  aroused 
was  sent  to  fever-heat  in  1821  by  the  dis- 
cover of  abundant  beds  of  fossil  bones  in 
the  stalagmite-covered  floor  of  a  cave  at 
Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  which  went  to  show 
that  England  too  had  once  had  her  share 
of  gigantic  beasts.  Dr.  Buckland,  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  recently  established  chair 
of  geology  at  Oxford,  and  the  most  au- 
thoritative English  geologist  of  the  day, 
took  these  finds  in  hand  and  showed  that 
the  bones  belonged  to  a  number  of  species, 
including  such  alien  forms  as  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  and  hyenas. 
He  maintained  that  all  of  these  creatures 
had  actually  lived  in  Britain,  and  that  the 
caves  in  which  their  bones  were  found 
had  been  the  dens  of  hyenas. 

The  claim  was  hotly  disputed  mat- 
ter of  course.  As  late  as  1827  books  were 
published  denouncing  Buckland,  Doctor 
of  Divinity  though  he  was,  as  one  who 
had  joined  in  an  "unhallowed  cause," 
and  reiterating  the  old  cry  that  the  fossils 
were  only  remains  of  tropical  species 
washed  thither  by  the  deluge.  That  they 
were  found  in  solid  rocks  or  in  caves 
offered  no  difficulty,  at  least  not  to  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Granville  Penn, 
the  leader  of  the  conservatives,  who  clung 
to  the  old  idea  of  Woodward  and  Cattcut 
that  the  deluge  had  dissolved  the  entire 
crust  of  the  earth  to  a  paste,  into  which 
the  relics  now  called  fossils  had  settled. 
The  caves,  said  Mr.  Penn.  are  merely  the 
result  of  gases  given  off  by  the  carcasses 
during  decomposition — great  air-bubbles, 
so  to  speak',  in  the  pasty  mass  becoming 
caverns  when  the  waters  receded  and  the 
paste  hardened  to  rocky  consistency. 

But  these  and  such  like  fanciful  views 
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were  doomed  even  in  the  day  of  their  ut- 
terance. Already  in  1823  other  gigantic 
creatures,  christened  ichthyosaurus  and 
plesiosaurus  by  Conybeare,  had  been 
found  in  deeper  strata  of  British  rocks; 
and  these,  as  well  as  other  monsters  whose 
remains  were  unearthed  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  bore  such  strange  forms 
that  even  the  most  sceptical  could  scarce- 
ly hope  to  find  their  counterparts  among 
living  creatures.  Cuvier's  contention  that 
all  the  larger  vertebrates  of  the  existing 
age  are  Known  to  naturalists  was  borne 
out  by  recent  explorations,  and  there 
seemed  no  refuge  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  fossil  records  tell  of  populations 
actually  extinct.  But  if  this  were  ad- 
mitted, then  Smith's  view  that  there  have 
been  successive  rotations  of  population 
could  no  longer  be  denied.  Nor  could  it 
be  in  doubt  that  the  successive  faunas, 
whose  individual  remains  have  been  pre- 
served in  myriads,  representing  extinct 
species  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 


sands, must  have  required  vast  periods  of 
time  for  the  production  and  growth  of 
their  countless  generations. 

As  these  facts  came  to  be  generally 
known,  and  as  it  came  to  be  understood 
in  addition  that  the  very  matrix  of  the 
rock  in  which  fossils  are  embedded  is  in 
many  cases  itself  one  gigantic  fossil,  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  microscopic  forms 
of  life,  common-sense,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  final  tribunal,  came  to  the  aid  of  be- 
labored science.  It  was  conceded  that  the 
only  tenable  interpretation  of  the  record 
in  the  rocks  is  that  numerous  populations 
of  creatures, distinct  from  one  another  and 
from  present  forms,  have  risen  and  passed 
away ;  and  that  the  geologic  ages  in  which 
these  creatures  lived  were  of  inconceiva- 
ble length.  The  rank  and  file  came  thus, 
with  the  aid  of  fossil  records,  to  realize 
the  import  of  an  idea  which  James  Hut- 
ton,  and  here  and  there  another  thinker, 
had  conceived  with  the  swift  intuition  of 
genius  long  before  the  science  of  paleon- 
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tology  came  into  existence.  The  Hut- 
tonian  proposition  that  time  is  long-  had 
been  abundantly  established,  and  by  about 
the  close  of  the  first  third  of  our  century 
geologists  had  begun  to  speak  of  "ages" 
and  "untold  a^ons  of  time  "  with  a  famil- 
iarity which  their  predecessors  had  re- 
served for  days  and  decades. 

nr. 

And  now  a  new  question  pressed  for 
solution.  If  the  earth  has  been  inhabited 
by  successive  populations  of  beings  now 
extinct,  how  have  all  these  creatures 
been  destroyed?  That  question,  however, 
seemed  to  present  no  d i flicu  1  ties.  It  was 
answered  out  of  hand  by  the  application 
of  an  old  idea.  All  down  the  centuries, 
whatever  their  varying  phases  of  cosmo- 
gonie  thought,  there  had  been  ever  pres- 
ent the  idea  that  past  times  were  not  as 
recent  times;  that  in  remote  epochs  the 
earth  had  been  the  scene  of  awful  catas- 


trophes that  have  no  parallel  in  "these 
degenerate  days."  Naturally  enough  this 
thought,  embalmed  in  every  cosmogonic 
speculation  of  whatever  origin,  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  explanation  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  hitherto  unimagined  hosts, 
which  now,  thanks  to  science,  rose  from 
their  abysmal  slumber  as  incontestable, 
but  also  as  silent  and  as  thought-provoca- 
tive, as  Sphinx  or  pyramid.  These  ancient 
hosts,  it  was  said,  have  been  exterminated 
at  intervals  of  odd  millions  of  years  by 
the  recurrence  of  catastrophes  of  which 
the  Mosaic  deluge  is  the  latest,  but  per- 
haps not  the  last. 

This  explanation  had  fullest  warrant 
of  scientific  authority.  Cuvier  had  pref- 
aced his  classical  work  with  a  specula- 
tive disquisition  whose  very  title  (Dis- 
co urs  sur  les  Revolutions  du  Globe)  is 
ominous  of  catastrophism,  and  whose  text 
fully  sustains  the  augury.  And  Buck- 
land,  Cuvier's  foremost  follower  across 
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the  Channel,  had  gone  even  beyond  the 
master,  naming  the  work  in  which  lie 
described  the  Kirkdale  fossils,  Reliquiaz 
Diluviance,  or  Proofs  of  a  Universal 
Deluge.  Both  these  authorities  supposed 
the  creatures  whose  remains  they  studied 
to  have  perished  suddenly  in  the  mighty 
flood  whose  awful  current,  as  they  sup- 
posed, gouged  out  the  modern  valleys, 
and  hurled  great  blocks  of  granite  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  And  they  invoked 
similar  floods  for  the  extermination  of 
previous  populations. 

It  is  true  these  scientific  citations  had 
met  with  only  qualified  approval  at  the 
time  of  their  utterance,  because  then  the 
conservative  majority  of  mankind  did 
not  concede  that  there  had  been  a  plu- 
rality of  populations  or  revolutions;  but 
now  that  t\w  belief  in  past  geologic  ages 
had  ceased  to  be  a  heresy,  the  recurring 
catastrophes  of  the  great  paleontologists 
were  accepted  with  acclaim.  For  the 
moment  science  and  tradition  were  at  one, 
and  there  was  a  truce  to  controversy,  ex- 
cept indeed  in  those  outlying  skirmish- 
lines  of  thought  whither  news  from  head- 
quarters does  not  permeate  till  it  has 
become  ancient  history  at  its  source. 

The  truce,  however,  was  not  for  long. 


Hardly  had  contemporary  thought  begun 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  conception  of  past 
ages  of  incomprehensible  extent,  each  ter- 
minated by  a  catastrophe  of  the  Noachian 
type,  when  a  man  appeared  who  made 
the  utterly  bewildering  assertion  that  the 
geological  record,  instead  of  proving  nu- 
merous catastrophic  revolutions  in  the 
earth's  past  history,  gives  no  warrant  to 
the  pretensions  of  any  universal  catas- 
trophe whatever,  near  or  remote. 

This  iconoclast  was  Charles  Lyell,  the 
Scotchman,  who  was  soon  to  be  famous 
as  the  greatest  geologist  of  his  time.  As 
a  young  man  he  had  become  imbued  with 
the  force  of  the  Huttonian  proposition, 
that  present  causes  are  one  with  those 
that  produced  the  past  changes  of  the 
globe,  and  he  carried  that  idea  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  its  logical  conclusion. 
To  his  mind  this  excluded  the  thought 
of  catastrophic  changes  in  either  inor- 
ganic or  organic  worlds. 

But  to  deny  catastrophism  was  to  sug- 
gest a  revolution  in  current  thought. 
Needless  to  say  such  revolution  could  not 
be  effected  without  a  long  contest.  For 
a  score  of  years  the  matter  was  argued 
pro  and  con,  often  with  most  unscientific 
ardor.     A  mere  outline  of  the  contro- 
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versy  would  fill  a  volume;  yet  the  essen- 
tial facts  with  which  Lyell  at  last  estab- 
lished his  proposition,  in  its  bearings  on  the 
organic  world,  may  be  epitomized  in  few 
words.  Tlie  evidence  which  seems  to  tell 
of  past  revolutions  is  the  apparently  sud- 
den change  of  fossils  from  one  stratum 
to  another  of  the  rocks.  But  Lyell  show- 
ed that  this  change  is  not  always  com- 
plete. Some  species  live  on  from  one 
alleged  epoch  into  the  next.  By  no  means 
all  the  contemporaries  of  the  mammoth 
are  extinct,  and  numerous  marine  forms 
vastly  more  ancient  still  have  living  rep- 
resentatives. 

Moreover,  the  blanks  between  strata  in 
any  particular  vertical  series  are  amply 
tilled  in  with  records  in  the  form  of  thick 
strata  in  some  geographically  distant  se- 
ries. For  example,  in  some  regions  Silu- 
rian rocks  are  directly  overlaid  by  the 
coal  measures;  but  elsewhere  this  sudden 
break  is  filled  in  with  the  Devonian  rocks 
that  tell  of  a  great  "  age  of  fishes."  So 
commonly  are  breaks  in  the  strata  in  one 
region  filled  up  in  another,  that  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  record  shown 
by  any  single  vertical  series  is  of  but 
local  significance — telling,  perhaps,  of  a 
time  when  that  particular  sea-bed  oscil- 
lated above  the  water-line,  and  so  ceased 
to  receive  sediment  until  some  future  age 
when  it  had  oscillated  back  again.  But 
if  this  be  the  real  significance  of  the  seem- 
ingly sudden  change  from  stratum  to 
stratum,  then  the  whole  case  for  catastro- 
phism  is  hopelessly  lost;  for  such  breaks 
in  the  strata  furnish  the  only  suggestion 
geology  can  offer  of  sudden  and  cata- 
strophic changes  of  wide  extent. 

When  evidence  from  widely  separated 
regions  is  gathered,  said  Lyell,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  numberless  species  that 
have  been  exterminated  in  the  past  have 
died  out,  one  by  one,  just  as  individuals 
of  a  species  die,  not  in  vast  shoals;  if 
whole  populations  have  passed  away,  it 
has  been  not  by  instantaneous  extermina- 
tion, but  by  the  elimination  of  a  species 
now  here  now  there,  much  as  one  genera- 
tion succeeds  another  in  the  life  history 
of  any  single  species.  The  causes  which 
have  brought  about  such  gradual  exter- 
minations, and  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages 
have  resulted  in  rotations  of  population, 
are  the  same  natural  causes  that  are  still 
in  operation.  Species  have  died  out  in 
the  past  as  they  are  dying  out  in  the  pres- 
ent, Under  influence  of  ("hanged  surround- 


ings, such  as  altered  climate,  or  the  mi- 
gration into  their  territory  of  more  mas- 
terful species.  Past  and  present  causes 
are  one — natural  law  is  changeless  and 

eternal. 

Such  was  the  essence  of  the  Huttonian 
doctrine,  which  Lyell  adopted  and  ex- 
tended, and  with  which  his  name  will 
always  be  associated.  Largely  through 
his  efforts,  though  of  course  not  without 
the  aid  of  many  other  workers  after  a 
time,  this  idea — the  doctrine  of  uniformi- 
tarianism,  it  came  to  be  called — became 
the  accepted  dogma  of  the  geologic  world 
not  long  after  the  middle  of  our  century. 
The  catastrophists,  after  clinging  madly 
to  their  phantom  for  a  generation,  at  last 
capitulated  without  terms;  the  old  heresy 
became  the  new  orthodoxy,  and  the  way 
was  paved  for  a  fresh  controversy. 

IY. 

The  fresh  controversy  followed  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course.  For  the  idea  of 
catastrophism  had  not  concerned  the  de- 
struction of  species  merely,  but  their  in- 
troduction as  well.  If  whole  faunas  had 
been  extirpated  suddenly,  new  faunas  had 
presumably  been  introduced  with  equal 
suddenness  by  special  creation;  but  if 
species  die  out  gradually,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  species  may  be  presumed  to 
be  correspondingly  gradual.  Then  may 
not  the  new  species  of  a  later  geological 
epoch  be  the  modified  lineal  descendants 
of  the  extinct  population  of  an  earlier 
epoch  ? 

The  idea  that  such  might  be  the  case 
was  not  new.  It  had  been  suggested 
when  fossils  first  began  to  attract  con- 
spicuous attention;  and  such  sagacious 
thinkers  as  Buffon  and  Kant  and  Goethe 
and  Erasmus  Darwin  had  been  disposed 
to  accept  it  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Then,  in  1S09,  it  had 
been  contended  for  by  one  of  the  early 
workers  in  systematic  paleontology,  Jean 
Baptiste  Lamarck,  who  had  studied  the 
fossil  shells  about  Paris  while  Cuvier 
studied  the  vertebrates,  and  who  had  been 
led  by  these  studies  to  conclude  that  there 
had  been  not  merely  a  rotation  but  a  pro- 
gression of  life  on  the  globe.  He  found 
the  fossil  shells — the  fossils  of  inverte- 
brates, as  he  himself  had  christened  them 
— in  deeper  strata  than  Cuvier's  verte- 
brates; and  he  believed  that  there  had 
been  long  ages  when  no  higher  forms 
than  these  were  in  existence,  and  that  in 
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successive  ages  fishes,  and  then  reptiles, 
had  been  the  highest  of  animate  crea- 
tures, before  mammals,  including  man, 
appeared.  Looking  beyond  the  pale  of 
his  bare  facts,  as  genius  sometimes  will, 
he  had  insisted  that  these  progressive  pop- 
ulations had  developed  one  from  another, 
under  influence  of  changed  surroundings, 
in  unbroken  series. 


Of  course  such  a  thought  as  this  was 
hopelessly  misplaced  in  a  generation 
that  doubted  the  existence  of  extinct  spe- 
cies, and  hardly  less  so  in  the  generation 
that  accepted  catastrophism ;  but  it  had 
been  kept  alive  by  here  and  there  an  ad- 
vocate like  Geoff roy  St.-Hilaire,  and  now 
the  banishment  of  catastrophism  opened 
the  way  for  its  more   respectful  con- 
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sideration.  Respectful  consideration  was 
given  it  by  Lyell  in  each  recurring  edi- 
tion of  his  Princijtles,  hut  such  consid- 
eration led  to  its  unqualified  rejection. 
In  its  place  Lyell  put  forward  a  modi- 
tied  hypothesis  of  special  creation.  He 
assumed  that  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  extirpation  of  a  species  had  left 
room,  so  to  speak,  for  a  new  species, 
sucli  new  species  had  been  created  de 
novo;  and  he  supposed  that  such  inter- 
mittent, spasmodic  impulses  of  creation 
manifest  themselves  nowadays  quite  as 
frequently  as  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
He  did  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  no 
one  need  be  surprised  to-day  were  he  to 
see  a  new  species  of  deer,  for  example, 
come  up  out  of  the  ground  before  him, 
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''pawing  to  get  free,"  like  Milton's  lion, 
but  his  theory  implied  as  much.  And 
that,  theory,  let  it  be  noted,  was  not  the 
theory  of  Lyell  alone,  but  of  nearly  all 
his  associates  in  the  geologic  world. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  fact  that  will 
bring  home  to  one  so  vividly  the  advance 
in  thought  of  our  own  generation  as  the 
recollection  that  so  crude,  so  almost  un- 
thinkable a  conception  could  have  been 


the  current  doctrine  of  science  less  than 
half  a  century  ago. 

This  theory  of  special  creation,  more- 
over, excluded  the  current  doctrine  of 
uni form itarian ism  as  night  excludes  day, 
though  most  thinkers  of  the  time  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  ideas.     It  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  Lyell  himself  fully  realized 
it.    If  he  did,  he  saw  no  escape  from  the 
dilemma,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
record  in  the  rocks  clearly  disproved  the 
alternative  Lamarckian  hypothesis.  And 
almost  with  one  accord  the  paleontolo- 
gists of  the  time  sustained  the  verdict. 
Owen,  Agassiz,  Falconer,  Barrande,  Pictet, 
Forbes,  repudiated  the  idea  as  unquali- 
fiedly as  their  great  predecessor  Cuvier 
had  done  in  the  earlier  generation. 
Some  of  them  did, indeed,  come  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  evidence  of  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  life  in  the 
successive  ages,  but  no  such  graded 
series  of  fossils  had  been  discovered 
as  would  give  countenance  to  the 
idea  that  one  species  had  ever  been 
transformed  into  another.     And  to 
nearly    every    one    this  objection 
seemed  insuperable. 

But  now  in  1859  appeared  a  book 
which,  though  not  dealing  primarily 
with  paleontology,  yet  contained  a 
chapter  that  revealed  the  geological 
record  in  an  altogether  new  light. 
The  book  was  Charles  Darwin's  Ori- 
gin of  Species,  the  chapter-that  won- 
derful citation  of  the  k'  Imperfections 
of  the  Geological  Record."    In  this 
epoch-making  chapter  Darwin  shows 
what  conditions  must  prevail  in  any 
given  place  in  order  that  fossils  shall 
be  formed,  how  unusual  such  condi- 
tions are,  and  how  probable  it  is  that 
fossils  once  embedded  in  sediment  of 
£1  SOU-  bed  will  be  destroyed  by  meta- 
morphosis of  the  rocks,  or  by  denu- 
dation when  the  strata  are  raised 
above  the  water-level.    Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  only  small  territories 
of  the  earth  have  been  explored  geologi- 
cally, he  says,  and  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  paleontologjcal  record  as  we  now  pos- 
sess it  shows  but  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
past  history  of  organisms  on  the  earth. 
It  is  a  history  "imperfectly  kept  and 
written  in  a  changing  dialect.    Of  this 
history  we  possess  the  last  volume  alone, 
relating  only  to  two  or  three  countries. 
Of  this  volume  only  here  and  there  a 
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short  chapter  has  been  preserved,  and  of 
each  page  only  here  and  there  a  few  lines." 
For  a  paleontologist  to  dogmatize  from 
such  a  record  would  be  as  rash,  he  thinks, 
as  "  for  a  naturalist  to  land  for  five  min- 
utes on  a  barren  point  of  Australia  and 
then  discuss  the  number  and  range  of  its 
productions." 

This  citation  of  observations,  which 
when  once  pointed  out  seemed  almost 
self-evident,  came  as  a  revelation  to  the 
geological  world.  In  the  clarified  view 
now  possible  old  facts  took  on  a  new 
meaning.  It  was  recalled  that  Cuvier 
had  been  obliged  to  establish  a  new  order 
for  some  of  the  first  fossil  creatures  he 
examined,  and  that  Buckland  had  noted 
that  the  nondescript  forms  were  interme- 
diate in  structure  between  allied  existing 
orders.     More  recently  such  intermediate 


forms  had  been  discovered  over  and  over; 
so  that,  to  name  but  one  example,  Owen 
had  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  extinct  spe- 
cies, to  "dissolve  by  gradations  the  ap- 
parently wide  interval  between  the  pig 
and  the  camel."  Owen,  moreover,  had 
been  led  to  speak  repeatedly  of  the  "gen- 
eralized forms"  of  extinct  animals,  and 
Agassiz  had  called  them  "synthetic  or 
prophetic  types,"  these  terms  clearly  im- 
plying "  that  such  forms  are  in  fact  inter- 
mediate or  connecting  links."  Darwin 
himself  had  shown  some  3' ears  before  thai 
the  fossil  animals  of  any  continent  are 
closely  related  to  the  existing  animals  of 
that  continent — edentates  predominating, 
for  example,  in  South  America,  and  mar- 
supials in  Australia.  Many  observers  had 
noted  that  recent  strata  everywhere  show 
a  fossil  fauna  more  nearly  like  the  exist- 
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ins;  one  than  do  more  ancient  strata;  and 
that  fossils  from  any  two  consecutive 
strata  are  far  more  closely  related  to  each 
other  than  are  the  fossils  of  two  remote 
formations,  the  fauna  of  each  geological 
formation  being",  indeed,  in  a  wide  view, 
intermediate  between  preceding-  and  suc- 
ceeding faunas. 

So  suggestive  were  all  these  observa- 
tions that  Lyell,  the  admitted  leader  of 
the  geological  world,  after  reading1  Dar- 
win's citations,  felt  able  to  drop  his  own 
crass  explanation  of  the  introduction  of 
species,  and  adopt  the  transmutation  hy- 
pothesis, thus  rounding-  out  the  doctrine 
of  uniformitarianism  to  the  full  propor- 
tions in  which  Lamarck  had  conceived  it 
half  a  century  before.  Not  all  paleon- 
tologists could  follow  him  at  once,  of 
course;  the  proof  was  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly demonstrative  for  that;  but  all  were 
shaken  in  the  seeming-  security  of  their 
former  position,  winch  is  always  a  ne- 
cessary stage  in  the  progress  of  thought. 
And  popular  interest  in  the  matter  was 
raised  to  white  heat  iii  a,  twinkling. 

So,  for  the  third  time  in  this  first  cen- 
tury of  its  existence,  paleontology  was 
called  upon  to  play  a  leading-  role  in  ;i 
controversy  whose  interest  extended  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  staid  truth-seeking 


science.  And  the  controversy  waged 
over  the  age  of  the  earth  had  not 
been  more  bitter,  that  over  catastro- 
phism  not  more  acrimonious,  than 
that  which  now  raged  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  transmutation  of  species. 
The  question  had  implications  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  paleontology,  of 
course.  The  main  evidence  yet  pre- 
sented had  been  drawn  from  quite 
other  fields,  but  by  common  consent 
the  record  in  the  rocks  might  fur- 
nish a  crucial  test  of  the  truth  or  fal- 
sity of  the  hypothesis.  "He  who 
rejects  this  view  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  geological  record,"  said  Dar- 
win, "  will  rightly  reject  the  whole 
theory." 

With  something  more  than  mere 
scientific  zeal,  therefore,  paleontolo- 
gists turned  anew  to  the  records  in 
the  rocks,  to  inquire  what  evidence  in 
proof  or  refutation  might  be  found 
in  unread  pages  of  the  "great  stone 
book."  And  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, many  minds  being  thus  pre- 
pared to  receive  new  evidence,  such 
evidence  was  not  long  withheld. 

V. 

Indeed,  at  the  moment  of  Darwin's 
writing  a  new  and  very  instructive  chap- 
ter of  the  geologic  record  was  being  pre- 
sented to  the  public — a  chapter  which  for 
the  first  time  brought  man  into  the  story. 
In  1859  Dr.  Falconer,  the  distinguished 
British  paleontologist,  made  a  visit  to  Ab- 
beville, in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in- 
cited by  reports  that  for  a  decade  before 
had  been  sent  out  from  there  by  M.Boucher 
des  Perthes.  These  reports  had  to  do  with 
the  alleged  finding  of  flint  implements, 
clearly  the  work  of  man,  in  undisturbed 
gravel  beds,  in  the  midst  of  fossil  remains 
of  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  ani- 
mals. Dr.  Falconer  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  what  he  saw  that  he  urged 
his  countryman  Professor  Prestwich  to 
go  to  Abbeville  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  subject.  Professor  Prestwich 
complied,  with  the  collaboration  of  Mr. 
John  Evans,  and  the  report  which  these 
paleontologists  made  of  their  investiga- 
tion brought  the  subject  of  the  very  sig- 
nificant  human  fossils  at  Abbeville  prom- 
inently before  the  public;  whereas  the 
publications  of  the/  original  discoverer,. 
Boucher  des  Perthes, bearing  date  of  1847,. 
had  been  altogether  ignored.    A  new  as- 
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pect  was  thus  given  to  the  current  contro- 
versy. 

As  Dr.  Falconer  remarked,geology  was 
now  passing  through  the  same  ordeal 
that  astronomy  passed  in  the  age  of  Gali- 
leo. But  the  times  were  changed  since 
the  day  when  the  author  of  the  Dialogues 
was  humbled  before  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  and  now  no  Index  Prohibit o- 
rum  could  avail  to  hide  from  eager  hu- 
man eyes  such  pages  of  the  geologic  story 
as  Nature  herself  had  spared.  Eager 
searchers  were  turning  the  leaves  with 
renewed  zeal  everywhere,  and  with  no 
small  measure  of  success.  In  particular, 
interest  attached  just  at  this  time  to  a  hu- 
man skull  which  Dr.Fuhlrott  had  discov- 
ered in  a  cave  at  Neanderthal  two  or  three 
years  before — a  cranium  which  has  ever 
since  been  famous  as  the  Neanderthal 


Fuhlrott,  in  1857,  its  human  character 
was  doubted  by  some  of  the  witnesses;  of 
that,  however,  there  is  no  present  ques- 
tion. 

This  interesting  find  served  to  recall 
with  fresh  significance  some  observations 
that  had  been  made  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium a  long  generation  earlier,  but 
whose  bearings  had  hitherto  been  ig- 
nored. In  1826  MM.  Tournal  and  Chris- 
tol  had  made  independent  discoveries  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  human  fossils  in 
the  caves  of  the  south  of  France;  and  in 
1827  Dr.  Schmerling  had  found  in  the 
cave  of  Engis,  in  Westphalia,  fossil  bones 
of  even  greater  significance.  Schmer- 
ling's  explorations  had  been  made  with 
the  utmost  care  and  patience.  At  Engis 
he  had  found  human  bones,  including 
skulls,  intermingled  with  those  of  extinct 


PROTOROHIPPUS,  THE  ANCESTRAL  FOUR-TOED  HORSE. 
Height  at  shoulder,  16  inches.    From  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 


skull,  the  type  specimen  of  what  modern 
zoologists  are  disposed  to  regard  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  of  man,  Homo  neandertha- 
lensis.  Like  others  of  the  same  type 
since  discovered  at  Spy,  it  is  singularly 
Simian  in  character — low-arched, with  re- 
ceding forehead  and  enormous  protuber- 
ant eyebrows.  When  it  was  first  ex- 
hibited to  the  scientists  at  Berlin  by  Dr. 


mammals  of  the  mammoth  period  in  a 
way  that  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
all  dated  from  the  same  geological  epoch. 
He  had  published  a  full  account  of  his 
discoveries  in  an  elaborate  monograph 
issued  in  1833. 

But  at  that  time,  as  it  chanced,  human 
fossils  were  under  a  ban  as  effectual  as 
any  ever  pronounced  by  canonical  index, 
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though  of  far  different  origin.  Tlie  oracu- 
lar voice  of  Cuvier  had  declared  against 
the  authenticity  of  all  human  fossils. 
Some  of  the  bones  brought  him  for  ex- 
amination the  great  anatomist  had  pet- 
tishly pitched  out  of  the  window,  declar- 
ing them  fit  only  for  a  cemetery,  and 
that  had  settled  the  matter  for  a  gener- 
ation :  the  evidence  gathered  by  lesser 
workers  could  avail  nothing1  against  the 
decision  t  endered  at  the  Delphi  of  Science. 
But  no  ban,  scientific  or  canonical,  can 
long  resist  the  germinative  power  of  a 
fact,  and  so  now,  after  three  decades  of 
suppression,  the  truth  which  Cuvier  had 
buried  beneath  the  weight  of  his  ridicule 
burst  its  bonds,  and  fossil  man  stood  re- 
vealed, if  not  as  a  flesh  and  blood,  at  least 
as  a  skeletal  entity. 

The  reception  now  accorded  our  pre- 
historic ancestor  by  the  progressive  por- 
tion of  the  scientific  world  amounted  to 
an  ovation;  but  the  unscientific  masses, 
on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  their 
usual  fondness  for  tracing  remote  gene- 
alogies, still  gave  the  men  of  Engis  and 
Neanderthal  the  cold  shoulder.  Nor 
were  all  of  the  geologists  quite  agreed 
that  the  contemporaneity  of  these  human 
fossils  with  the  animals  whose  remains 
had  been  mingled  with  them  had  been 
fully  established.  The  bare  possibility 
that  the  bones  of  man  and  of  animals 
that  long  preceded  him  had  been  swept 
together  into  the  caves  in  successive  ages, 
and  in  some  mysterious  way  intermingled 
there,  was  clung  to  by  the  conservatives 
as  a  last  refuge.  But  even  this  small 
measure  of  security  was  soon  to  be  denied 
them,  for  in  1865  two  associated  workers, 
Mons.  Edouard  Lartet  and  Mr.  Henry 
Christy,  in  exploring  the  caves  of  Dor- 
dogne,  unearthed  a  bit  of  evidence  against 
which  no  such  objection  could  be  urged. 
This  momentous  exhibit  was  a  bit  of  ivory, 
a  fragment  of  the  tusk  of  a  mammoth,  on 
which  was  scratched  a  rude  but  unmis- 
takable outline  portrait  of  the  mammoth 
itself.  If  all  the  evidence  as  to  man's  an- 
tiquity before  presented  was  suggestive 
merely,  here  at  last  was  demonstration; 
for  the  cave-dwelling  man  could  not  well 
have  drawn  the  picture  of  the  mammoth 
unless  he  had  seen  that  animal,  and  to 
admit  that  man  and  the  mammoth  had 
been  contemporaries  was  to  concede  the 

entire  case.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
full  import  of  this  most  instructive  work 
of  art  came  to  be  realized,  scepticism  as  to 


man's  antiquity  was  silenced  for  all  time 

to  come. 

In  the  generation  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  drawing  of  the  cave-dweller  ar- 
tist was  discovered,  evidences  of  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  man  in  an  early  epoch 
have  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  to-day 
the  paleontologist  traces  the  history  of 
our  race  back  beyond  the  iron  and  bronze 
ages,  through  a  neolithic  or  polished-stone 
age,  to  a  paleolithic  or  rough-stone  age, 
with  confidence  born  of  unequivocal 
knowledge.  And  he  looks  confidently  to 
the  future  explorer  of  the  earth's  fossil 
records  to  extend  the  history  back  into 
vastly  more  remote  epochs,  for  it  is  little 
doubted  that  paleolithic  man,  the  most 
ancient  of  our  recognized  progenitors,  is 
a  modern  compared  to  those  generations 
that  represented  the  real  childhood  of  our 
race. 

vr. 

Coincidently  with  the  discovery  of  these 
highly  suggestive  pages  of  the  geologic 
story,  other  still  more  instructive  chap- 
ters were  being  brought  to  light  in 
America.  It  was  found  that  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  in  strata  found 
in  ancient  lake  beds,  records  of  the  terti- 
ary period,  or  age  of  mammals,  had  been 
made  and  preserved  with  fulness  not  ap- 
proached in  any  other  region  hitherto 
geologically  explored.  These  records 
were  made  known  mainly  by  Professors 
Joseph  Leidy,  O.  C.  Marsh,  and  E.  D. 
Cope,  working  independently,  and  more 
recently  by  numerous  younger  paleon- 
tologists. 

The  profusion  of  vertebrate  remains 
thus  brought  to  light  quite  beggars  all 
previous  exhibits  in  point  of  mere  num- 
bers. Professor  Marsh,  for  example,  who 
was  first  in  the  field,  found  300  new  ter- 
tiary species  between  the  years  1870  and 
1876.  Meanwhile,  in  cretaceous  strata,  he 
unearthed  remains  of  about  200  birds  with 
teeth,  600  pterodactyls,  or  flying-dragons, 
some  with  a  spread  of  wings  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  1500  mosasaurs  of  the  sea- 
serpent  type,  some  of  them  sixty  feet  or 
more  in  length.  In  a  single  bed  of  Juras- 
sic rock,  not  larger  than  a  good-sized  lec- 
ture-room, he  found  the  remains  of  160 
individuals  of  mammals,  representing 
twenty  species  and  nine  genera;  while 
beds  of  the  same  age  have  yielded  300 
reptiles,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  rabbit 
to  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  these  fossils 
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from  the  west  is  not  their  number  but 
their  nature;  for  among"  them  are  nu- 
merous illustrations  of  just  such  inter- 
mediate types  of  organisms  as  must  have 
existed  in  the  past  if  the  succession  of  life 
on  the  globe  has  been  an  unbroken  lineal 
succession.  Here  are  reptiles  with  batlike 
wings,  and  others  with  birdlike  pelves 
and  legs  adapted  for  bipedal  locomotion. 
Here  are  birds  with  teeth  and  other  reptil- 
ian characters.  In  short,  what  with  reptil- 
ian birds  and  birdlike  reptiles,  the  gap  be- 
tween modern  reptiles  and  birds  is  quite 
bridged  over.  In  a  similar  way,  various 
diverse  mammalian  forms,  as  the  tapir, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  horse,  are  linked 
together  by  fossil  progenitors.  And  most 
important  of  all,  Professor  Marsh  has  dis- 
covered a  series  of  mammalian  remains, 
occurring  in  successive  geological  epochs, 
which  are  held  to  represent  beyond  cavil 
the  actual  line  of  descent  of  the  modern 
horse;  tracing  the  lineage  of  our  one-toed 
species  back  through  two  and  three  toed 
forms,  to  an  ancestor  in  the  eocene  or 
early  tertiary  that  had  four  functional 
toes  and  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth. 

These  and  such  like  revelations  have 
come  to  light  in  our  own  time;  are,  in- 
deed, still  being  disclosed.  Needless  to 
say,  no  Index  of  any  sort  now  attempts 
to  conceal  them  ;  yet  something  has  been 
accomplished  toward  the  same  end  by  the 
publication  of  the  discoveries  in  Smith- 
sonian bulletins,  and  in  technical  me- 
moirs of  government  surveys.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  results  have  been 
rescued  from  that  partial  oblivion  by 
such  interpreters  as  Professors  Huxley 
and  Cope,  so  the  unscientific  public  has 
been  allowed  to  gain  at  least  an  inkling 
of  the  wonderful  progress  of  paleontology 
in  our  generation. 

The  writings  of  Huxley  in  particular 
epitomize  the  record.  In  1862  he  admit- 
ted candidly  that  the  paleontological  rec- 
ord as  then  known,  so  far  as  it  bears  on 
the  doctrine  of  progressive  development, 
negatives  that  doctrine.  In  1870  he  was 
able  to  "soften  somewhat  the  Brutus- 
like severity  "  of  his  former  verdict,  and 
to  assert  that  the  results  of  recent  re- 
searches seem  "  to  leave  a  clear  balance 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution 
of  living  forms  one  from  another."  Six 
years  later,  when  reviewing  the  work  of 
Marsh  in  America  and  of  Gaudry  in  Pi- 
kermi,  he  declared  that,  "on  the  evidence 
of  paleontology,  the  evolution  of  many 


existing  forms  of  animal  life  from  their 
predecessoi-s  is  no  longer  an  hypothesis, 
but  an  historical  fact."  In  1881  he  as- 
serted that  the  evidence  gathered  in  the 
previous  decade  had  been  so  unequivocal 
that,  had  the  transmutation  hypothesis 
not  existed,  "the  paleontologist  would 
have  had  to  invent  it." 

Since  then  the  del  vers  after  fossils  have 
piled  proof  on  proof  in  bewildering  pro- 
fusion. The  fossil  beds  in  the  "bad 
lands  "  of  western  America  seem  inex- 
haustible. And  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  near  relatives  of  the  great  reptiles 
which  Professor  Marsh  and  others  have 
found  in  such  profusion  in  the  West  left 
their  tracks  on  the  mud  flats  —  since 
turned  to  sandstone;  and  a  few  skeletons 
also  have  been  found.  The  bodies  of  a 
race  of  great  reptiles  that  were  the  lords  of 
creation  of  their  day  have  been  dissipated 
to  their  elements,  while  the  chance  in- 
dentations of  their  feet  as  they  raced 
along  the  shores,  mere  footprints  on  the 
sands,  have  been  preserved  among  the 
most  imperishable  of  the  memory-tablets 
of  the  world. 

Of  the  other  vertebrate  fossils  that  have 
been  found  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
America,  among  the  most  abundant  and 
interesting  are  the  skeletons  of  masto- 
dons. Of  these  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  is  that  which  was  un- 
earthed in  the  bed  of  a  drained  hike 
near  Newburg,  New  York,  in  1845.  This 
specimen  was  larger  than  the  existing 
elephants,  and  had  tusks  eleven  feet  in 
length.  It  was  mounted  and  described 
by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and 
has  been  famous  for  half  a  century  as  the 
"  Warren  mastodon." 

But  to  the  student  of  racial  develop- 
ment as  recorded  by  the  fossils,  all  these 
sporadic  finds  have  but  incidental  interest 
as  compared  with  the  rich  Western  fossil 
beds  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
From  records  here  unearthed  the  racial 
evolution  of  many  mammals  has  in  the 
past  few  years  been  made  out  in  greater 
or  less  detail.  Professor  Cope  has  traced 
the  ancestry  of  the  camels  (which,  like 
the  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  and  sun- 
dry other  forms  now  spoken  of  as  "Old 
World,"  seem  to  have  had  their  origin 
here)  with  much  completeness. 

A  lemuroid  form  of  mammal,  believed 
to  be  of  the  type  from  which  man  has  de- 
scended,has  also  heen  found  in  these  beds. 
It  is  thought  that  the  descendants  of  this 
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creature,  and  of  the  other  "  Old-World  " 
forms  above  inferred  to,  found  their  way 
to  Asia,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  across  a  bridge  at  Bering 
Strait,  to  continue  their  evolution  on  the 
other  hemisphere,  becoming-  extinct  in  the 
land  of  their  nativity.  The  ape-man 
found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
island  of  Java  two  years  ago  by  the 
Dutch  surgeon  Dr.  Eugene  Dubois,  and 
named  Pithecanthropus  erectus.  may 
have  been  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
American  tribe  of  primitive  lemurs, 
though  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Not  all  the  strange  beasts  which  have 
left  their  remains  in  our  "bad  lands"  are 
represented  b}r  living  descendants.  The 
titanotheres,  or  brontotheridae,  for  exam- 
ple, a  gigantic  tribe,  offshoots  of  the  same 
stock  which  produced  the  horse  and  rhi- 
noceros, represented  the  culmination  of  a 
line  of  descent.  They  developed  rapidly 
in  a  geological  sense,  and  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  tertiary  period  ;  then,  to 
use  Agassiz's  phrase,  "  time  fought  against 
them."  The  story  of  their  evolution  has 
been  worked  out  by  Professors  Leidy, 
Marsh,  Cope,  and  H.  P.  Osborne. 

The  very  latest  bit  of  paleontological 
evidence  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
introduction  of  species  is  that  presented 
by  Dr.  J.  L.Wortman  in  connection  with 
the  fossil  lineage  of  the  edentates.  It  was 
suggested  by  Marsh,  in  1877,  that  these 


creatures,  whose  modern  representatives 
are  all  South  American,  originated  in 
North  America  long  before  the  two  con- 
tinents had  any  land  connection.  The 
stages  of  degeneration  by  which  these  an- 
imals gradually  lost  the  enamel  from 
their  teeth,  coming  finally  to  the  unique 
condition  of  their  modern  descendants  of 
the  sloth  tribe,  are  illustrated  by  striking- 
ly graded  specimens  now  preserved  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Wortman. 

All  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  re- 
cent observations  that  cannot  be  even  out- 
lined here  tell  the  same  story.  With  one 
accord  paleontologists  of  our  time  regard 
the  question  of  the  introduction  of  new 
species  as  solved.  As  Professor  Marsh 
has  said,  "to  doubt  evolution  to-day  is  to 
doubt  science ;  and  science  is  only  another 
name  for  truth." 

Thus  the  third  great  battle  over  the 
meaning  of  the  fossil  records  has  come  to 
a  conclusion.  Again  there  is  a  truce  to 
controversy,  and  it  may  seem  to  the  casual 
observer  that  the  present  stand  of  the  sci- 
ence of  fossils  is  final  and  impregnable. 
But  does  this  really  mean  that  a  full  sy- 
nopsis of  the  story  of  paleontology  has 
been  told?  Or  do  we  only  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  twentieth-century  Lamarck  or 
Darwin,  who  shall  attack  the  fortified 
knowledge  of  to-day  with  the  batteries 
of  a  new  generalization? 


THE  MARTIAN.* 
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PART  VII. 


"Old  winter  was  gone 
In  his  weakness  back  to  the  mountains  hoar, 

And  the  spring  came  down 
From  the  planet  that  hovers  upon  the  shore 
Where  the  sea  of  sunlight  encroaches 
On  the  limits  of  wintry  night; 
If  the  land,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea, 
Rejoice  not  when  spring  approaches, 
We  did  not  rejoice  in  thee, 

Ginevra !" — Shelley. 


I)IFFRATH,  besides  its  natives  and  its 
\)  regular  English  colony  of  residents, 
had  a  floating  population,  that  constantly 
changed.  And  every  day  new  faces  were 
to  be  found  drinking  tea  with  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Duff — and  all  these  faces  were  well 
known  in  society  at  home,  you  may  be 
sure;  and  Barty  made  capital  caricatures 
of  them  all,  which  were  treasured  up  and 
carried  back  to  England;  one  or  two  of 
them  turn  up  now  and  then  at  a  sale 
at  Christie's  and  fetch  a  great  price.  I 
got  a  little  pen-and-ink  outline  of  Cap- 
tain Reece  there,  drawn  before  he  came 
into  the  title.  I  had  to  give  forty-seven 
pounds  ten  for  it,  not  only  because  it  was 
a  speaking  likeness  of  the  late  Lord  Iron- 
sides as  a  young  man,  but  on  account  of 
the  little  "B.  J."  in  the  corner. 

And  only  the  other  evening  I  sat  at 
dinner  next  to  the  Dowager  Countess. 
Heavens!  what  a  beautiful  creature  she 
still  is,  with  her  prematurely  white  hair 
and  her  long  thick  neck ! 

And  after  dinner  we  talked  of  Barty — 
she  with  that  delightful  frankness  that 
always  characterized  her  through  life,  I 
am  told: 

"Dear  Barty  Josselin !  how  desperate- 
ly in  love  I  was  with  that  man,  to  be 
sure  !  Everybody  was — he  might  have 
thrown  the  handkerchief  as  he  pleased  in 
Riffrath,  I  can  tell  you,  Sir  Robert!  He 
was  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw,  and 
wore  a  black  pork-pie  hat  and  a  little  yel- 
low Vandyck  beard  and  mustache;  just 
the  color  of  Turkish  tobacco,  like  his 
hair!  All  that  sounds  odd  now,  doesn't 
it?  Fashions  have  changed — but  not  for 
the  better!    And  what  a  figure!  and  such 


fun  he  was,  and  always  in  such  good 
spirits,  poor  boy  !  And  now  he's  dead,  and 
it's  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  all  the 
world  !  Well,  if  he'd  thrown  that  hand- 
kerchief at  me  just  about  then,  I  should 
have  picked  it  up — and  you're  welcome 
to  tell  all  the  world  so,  Sir  Robert!" 

And  next  day  I  got  a  kind  and  pretty 
little  letter: 

"Dear  Sir  Robert,— I  was  quite  seri- 
ous last  night.  Barty  Josselin  was  mes 
premieres  amours !  Whether  he  ever 
guessed  it  or  not  I  can't  say.  If  not,  he 
was  very  obtuse!  Perhaps  he  feared  to 
fall,  and  didn't  feel  fain  to  climb  in  con- 
sequence. I  all  but  proposed  to  him,  in 
fact!  Anyhow  I  am  proud  my  girlish 
fancy  should  have  fallen  on  such  a 
man ! 

"I  told  him  so  myself  only  last  year, 
and  we  had  a  good  laugh  over  old  times 
—  and  then  I  told  his  wife,  and  she 
seemed  much  pleased.  %I  can  understand 
his  preference,  and  am  old  enough  to  for- 
give it  and  laugh— although  there  is  even 
now  a  tear  in  the  laughter.  You  know 
his  daughter,  Julia  Mainwaring,  is  my 
godchild;  sometimes  she  sings  her  fa- 
ther's old  songs  to  me: 

"'Petit  chagrin  de  notre  enfance 
Coute  un  soupir !' 

"  Do  you  remember? 

"Poor  Ironsides  knew  all  about  it 
when  he  married  me,  and  often  declared 
I  have  amply  made  up  to  him  for  that 
and  many  other  things — over  and  over 
again.     II  avait  bien  raison:  and  made 
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of  me  a  very  happy  wife,  and  a  most  un- 
happy widow. 

"Put  this  in  your  book,  if  you  like. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Julia  Ironsides." 

Thus  time  flowed  smoothly  and  plea- 
santly for  Barty  all  through  the  summer; 
in  August  the  Royces  left,  and  also  Cap- 
tain Reece;  they  for  Scotland,  he  for  Al- 
giers, and  appointed  to  meet  again  in 
Riff  rath  next  spring. 

In  October  Lady  Caroline  took  her 
niece  to  Rome,  and  Barty  was  left  behind 
to  his  work,  very  much  to  her  grief  and 
Daphne's. 

He  wrote  to  them  every  Monday,  and 
always  got  a  letter  back  on  the  Saturday 
following. 

Barty  spent  the  winter  hard  at  work, 
but  with  lots  of  play  between,  and  was 
happy  among  his  painter  fellows  —  and 
sketching  and  caricaturing,  and  skating 
and  sleighing  with  the  English  who  re- 
mained in  Diisseldorf,  and  young  von 
this  and  young  von  that.  I  have  many 
of  his  letters  describing  this  genial,  easy 
life — letters  full  of  droll  and  charming 
sketches. 

He  does  not  mention  the  fair  Julia 
much,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
membrance of  her  much  preoccupied 
him,  and  kept  him  from  losing  his  heart 
to  any  of  the  fair  damsels,  English  and 
Gerrrfan,  whom  he  skated  and  danced 
with,  and  sketched,  and  sang  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  yet 
lost  his  heart  in  his  life  —  not  even  to 
Julia.  He  never  said  much  about  his 
love-making  with  Julia  to  me.  But  his 
aunt  did  —  and  I  listened  between  the 
words,  as  I  always  do.  His  four  or  five 
years'  career  in  London  as  a  thorough- 
going young  rake  had  given  him  a  very 
deep  insight  into  woman's  nature — an  in- 
sight rare  at  his  age,  for  all  his  percep- 
tions were  astonishingly  acute,  and  his 
unconscious  faculty  of  sympathetic  ob- 
servation and  induction  and  deduction 
immense. 

And  strange  to  say,  if  that  heart  had 
never  been  touched,  it  had  never  been 
corrupted  either,  and  probably  for  that 
very  reason — that  he  had  never  been  in 
love  with  these  sirens.  It  is  only  when 
true  love  fades  at  last  in  the  arms  of 
lust  that  the  youthful  manly  heart  is 
wrecked  and  ruined  and  befouled. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  Art  should 


be  his  sole  mistress  henceforward,  and 
that  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  would  not 
be  price  enough  to  pay  for  her  favors, 
if  but  she  would  one  day  be  kind.  He 
had  to  make  up  for  so  much  lost  time, 
and  had  begun  his  wooing  so  late !  Then 
he  was  so  happy  with  his  male  friends! 
Whatever  void  remained  in  him  when  his 
work  was  done  for  the  day  could  be  so 
thoroughly  filled  up  by  Henley  and  Ban- 
croft and  Armstrong  and  du  Maurier 
and  the  rest  that  there  was  no  room  for 
any  other  and  warmer  passion.  Work 
was  a  joy  by  itself;  the  rest  from  it  as 
great  a  joy;  and  these  alternations  were 
enough  to  fill  a  life.  To  how  many 
great  artists  had  they  sufficed — and  what 
happy  lives  had  been  led,  with  no  other 
distraction,  and  how  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful! Only  the  divine  Julia  in  all  the 
universe  was  worthy  to  be  weighed  in 
the  scales  with  these,  and  she  was  not 
for  the  likes  of  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere. 

Besides,  there  was  the  faithful  Martia. 
Punctually  every  evening  the  ever-com- 
forting sense  of  the  north  filled  him  as 
he  jumped  into  bed — and  he  whispered 
his  prayers  audibly  to  this  helpful  spirit, 
or  whatever  it  might  be  that  had  given 
him  a  sign  and  saved  him  from  a  coward- 
ly death,  and  filled  his  life  and  thoughts 
as  even  no  Julia  could. 

And  yet,  although  he  loved  best  to 
forgather  with  those  of  his  own  sex, 
woman  meant  much  for  him!  There 
must  be  a  woman  somewhere  in  the 
world — a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay — a 
nature  that  could  dovetail  and  fit  in  with 
his  own;  but  what  a  life-long  quest  to 
find  her!  She  must  be  young  and  beau- 
tiful,like  Julia — rien  que  9a ! — and  as  kind 
and  clever  and  simple  and  well-bred  and 
easy  to  live  with  as  Aunt  Caroline,  and, 
heavens!  how  many  things  besides,  be- 
fore poor  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere  could 
make  her  happy,  and  be  made  happy  by 
her ! 

So  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere  gave  it  up, 
and  stuck  to  his  wTork,  and  made  much 
progress,  and  was  well  content  with 
things  as  they  were. 

He  had  begun  late,  and  found  many 
difficulties  in  spite  of  his  great  natural 
facility.  His  principal  stock  in  trade 
was  his  keen  perception  of  human  beauty, 
of  shape  and  feature  and  expression,  male 
or  female — of  face  or  figure  or  movement; 
and  a  great  love  and  appreciation  of  hu- 
man limbs,  especially  hands  and  feet. 
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With  a  very  few  little  pen-strokes  he 
could  give  the  most  marvellously  subtle 
likenesses  of  people  he  knew;  beautiful 
or  ordinary  or  plain  or  hideous;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  beautiful  people,  just  hinted 
in  mere  outline,  was  so  keen  and  true 
and  fascinating-  that  this  extraordinary 
power  of  expressing  it  amounted  to  real 
genius. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing,  even  for  a  master, 
to  fully  render  with  an  ordinary  steel  pen 
and  a  drop  of  common  ink  (and  of  a  size 
no  bigger  than  your  little  finger  nail)  the 
full  face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  let  us  say, 
or  a  child,  in  sadness  or  merriment  or 
thoughtful  contemplation,  and  make  it 
as  easily  and  unmistakably  recognizable 
as  a  good  photograph,  but  with  all  the 
subtle  human  charm  and  individuality 
of  expression  delicately  emphasized  in  a 
way  that  no  photograph  has  ever  achieved 
yet. 

And  this  he  could  always  do  in  a  min- 
ute from  sheer  memory  and  unconscious 
observation:  and  in  another  few  minutes 
he  would  add  on  the  body  in  movement 
or  repose,  and  of  a  resemblance  so  won- 
derful and  a  grace  so  enchanting,  or  a 
humor  so  happily,  naively  droll,  that  one 
forgot  to  criticise  the  technique,  which 
was  quite  that  of  an  amateur;  indeed, 
with  all  the  success  he  achieved  as  an 
artist,  he  remained  an  amateur  all  his 
life.  Yet  his  greatest  admirers  were  among 
the  most  consummate  and  finished  artists 
of  their  day,  both  here  and  abroad. 

It  was  with  his  art  as  with  his  singing: 
both  were  all  wrong,  yet  both  gave  ex- 
traordinary pleasure;  one  almost  feared 
that  regular  training  would  mar  the  gift 
of  God,  so  much  of  the  charm  we  all  so 
keenly  felt  lay  in  the  very  imperfections 
themselves — just  as  one  loved  him  per- 
sonally as  much  for  his  faults  as  for  his 
virtues. 

"  II  a  les  qualites  de  ses  defauts,  le  Beau 
Josselin,"  said  M.  Taine  one  day. 

"  Mon  cher,"  said  M.  Renan,  "ses  de- 
fauts sont  ses  meilleures  qualites." 

So  he  spent  a  tranquil  happy  winter, 
and  wrote  of  his  happiness  and  his  tran- 
quillity to  Lady  Caroline  and  Daphne 
and  Ida  and  me;  and  before  he  knew 
where  he  was.  or  we.  the  almond -trees 
blossomed  again,  and  then  the  lilacs  and 
limes  and  horse-chestnuts  and  syringas; 
and  the  fire  flies  Hew  in  and  out  of  his 
bedroom  at  night,  and  the  many  night- 
ingales made  such  music  in  the  Hof  gar- 


dens that  he  could  scarcely  sleep  for 
them;  and  other  nightingales  came  to 
make  music  for  him  too— most  memo- 
rable music!  Stockhausen,  Jenny  Ney, 
Joachim,  Madame  Schumann;  for  the 
triennial  Musik  festival  was  held  in  Diis- 
seldorf  that  year  (a  mouth  later  than 
usual) ;  and  musical  festivals  are  things 
they  manage  uncommonly  well  in  Grer- 
many.  Barty,  unseen  and  unheard,  as 
becomes  a  chorus  -  singer,  sang  in  the 
choruses  of  Gluck's  Iphigenia,  and  heard 
and  saw  everything  for  nothing. 

But  before  this,  Captain  Reece  came 
back  to  Riff'rath,  and,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, Admiral  Royce  and  Lady 
Jane,  and  Julia,  lovelier  than  ever:  and 
all  the  sweetness  she  was  so  full  of  rose 
in  her  heart  and  gathered  in  her  eyes  as 
they  once  more  looked  on  Barty  Josselin. 

He  steeled  and  stiffened  himself  like  a 
man  who  knew  that  the  divine  Julias  of 
this  world  were  for  his  betters — not  for 
him  !  Nevertheless,  as  he  went  to  bed, 
and  thought  of  the  melting  gaze  that  had 
met  his,  he  was  deeply  stirred;  and  actu- 
ally, though  the  north  was  in  him,  he  for- 
got, for  the  first  time  in  all  that  twelve- 
month, for  the  first  time  since  that  ter- 
rible night  in  Malines,  to  say  his  prayers 
to  Martia — and  next  morning  he  found 
a  letter  by  his  bedside  in  pencil-written 
Blaze  of  his  own  handwriting. 

"Barty  my  Beloved,  —  A  crisis  has 
come  in  your  affairs,  which  are  mine; 
and  great  as  the  cost  is  to  me,  I  must 
write  again,  at  the  risk  of  betraying  what 
amounts  to  a  sacred  trust;  a  secret  that  I 
have  innocently  surprised,  the  secret  of  a 
noble  woman's  heart. 

"One  of  the  richest  girls  in  England, 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  whole  world,  a  bride  fit 
for  an  emperor,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  is  my  passionate  wish,  and  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  me.  that  you  and  Julia 
Royce  should  become  man  and  wife; 
when  you  are,  you  shall  both  know  why. 

"Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere — as  you  are 
so  fond  of  calling  yourself — you  shall  be 
such,  some  day,  that  the  best  and  highest 
in  the  land  will  be  only  too  proud  to  be 
your  humble  friends  and  followers;  no 
woman  is  too  good  for  you  —  only  one 
good  enough  !  and  she  loves  you  :  of  that 
I  feel  sure  —  and  it  is  impossible  you 
should  not  love  her  back  again. 

"I  have  known  her  from  a  baby,  and 
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her  father  and  mother  also ;  I  have  inhab- 
ited her,  as  I  have  inhabited  you,  although 
I  have  never  been  able  to  give  her  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  fact.  You  are 
both,  physically,  the  most  perfect  human 
beings  I  was  ever  in;  and  in  heart  and 
mind  the  most  simply  made,  the  most 
richly  gifted,  and  the  most  admirably  bal- 
anced: and  I  have  inhabited  many  thou- 
sands, and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

"  You,  Barty,  are  the  only  one  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  hold  communication 
with,  or  make  to  feel  my  presence:  it 
was  a  strange  chance,  that— a  happy  ac- 
cident; it  saved  your  life.  I  am  the  only 
one,  among  many  thousands  of  homeless 
spirits,  who  has  ever  been  able  to  influ- 
ence an  earthly  human  being,  or  even 
make  him  feel  the  magnetic  current  that 
flows  through  us  all,  and  by  which  we 
are  able  to  exist;  all  the  rappings  and 
table-turnings  are  mere  hysterical  imagi- 
nations, or  worse— the  cheapest  form  of 
either  trickery  or  self-deception  that  can 
be.  Barty,  your  unborn  children  are  of 
a  moment  to  me  beyond  anything  you 
can  realize  or  imagine,  and  Julia  must 
be  their  mother;  Julia  Royce,  and  no 
other  woman  in  the  world. 

"It  is  in  you  to  become  so  great  when 
you  are  ripe  that  she  will  worship  the 
ground  you  walk  upon ;  but  you  can 
only  become  as  great  as  that  through  her 
and  through  me,  who  have  a  message  to 
deliver  to  mankind  here  on  earth,  and 
none  but  you  to  give  it  a  voice — not  one. 
But  I  must  have  my  reward,  and  that 
can  only  come  through  your  marriage 
with  Julia. 

"When  you  have  read  this,  Barty,  go 
straight  to  Riff  rath,  and  see  Julia  if  you 
can,  and  be  to  her  as  you  have  so  often 
been  to  any  women  you  wished  to  please, 
and  who  were  not  worth  pleasing.  Her 
heart  is  her  own  to  give,  like  her  fortune; 
she  can  do  what  she  likes  with  them 
both,  and  will — her  mother  notwithstand- 
ing, and  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  world. 

"Poor  as  you  are,  maimed  as  you  are, 
irregularly  born  as  you  are,  it  is  better  for 
her  that  she  should  be  your  wife  than 
the  wife  of  any  man  living,  whoever  he  be. 

"Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  and 
say  at  once, 

"  'Martia,  I'm  off  to  Riff  rath  as  soon 
as  I've  swallowed  my  breakfast!1 

"And  then  I'll  go  about  my  business 
with  a  light  heart  and  an  easy  mind. 

Martia." 


Much  moved  and  excited,  Barty  looked 
in  the  glass  and  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
the  north  left  him,  and  Johanna  brought 
him  his  breakfast,  and  he  started  for  Riff- 
rath. 

All  through  this  winter  that  was  so 
happily  spent  by  Barty  in  Diisseldorf, 
things  did  not  go  very  happily  in  London 
for  the  Gibsons.  Mr.  Gibson  wTas  not 
meant  for  business;  nature  intended  him 
as  a  rival  to  Keeley  or  Buckstone. 

He  was  extravagant,  and  so  was  his 
wife;  they  were  both  given  to  frequent 
and  most  expensive  hospitalities;  and  he 
to  cards,  and  she  to  dressing  herself  and 
her  daughter  more  beautifully  than  quite 
became  their  position  in  life.  The  hand- 
some and  prosperous  shop  in  Cheapside — 
the  "emporium,"  as  he  loved  to  call  it — 
was  not  enough  to  provide  for  all  these 
luxuries;  so  he  took  another  in  Conduit 
Street,  and  decorated  it  and  stocked  it  at 
immense  expense,  and  called  it  the  "Uni- 
versal Fur  Company,"  and  himself  the 
"  head  of  a  West  End  firm." 

Then  he  speculated,  and  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  his  affairs  got  into  tangle. 

And  a  day  came  when  he  found  he 
could  not  keep  up  these  twro  shops  and 
his  private  house  in  Tavistock  Squ  are  as 
well;  the  carriage  was  put  down  first — a 
great  distress  to  Mrs.  Gibson  ;  and  finally, 
to  her  intense  grief,  it  became  necessary 
to  give  up  the  pretty  house  itself. 

It  was  decided  that  their  home  in  fu- 
ture must  be  over  the  new  emporium 
in  Conduit  Street ;  Mrs.  Gibson  had  a 
properly  constituted  English  shopkeeper's 
wife's  horror  of  living  over  her  husband's 
shop — the  idea  almost  broke  her  heart; 
and  as  a  little  consolation,  while  the  ne- 
cessary changes  were  being  wrought  for 
their  altered  mode  of  life,  Mr.  Gibson 
treated  her  and  Leah  and  my  sister  to  a 
trip  up  the  Rhine;  and  Mrs.  Bletchley, 
the  splendid  old  Jewess  (Leah's  grand- 
mother), who  suffered  or  fancied  she  suf- 
fered in  her  eyesight,  took  it  into  her 
head  that  she  would  like  to  see  the  famous 
Dr.  Hasenclever  in  Riff  rath,  and  elected 
to  journey  with  them — at  all  events  as 
far  as  Diisseldorf.  I  would  have  escorted 
them,  but  that  my  father  was  ill  and  I 
had  to  replace  him  in  Barge  Yard;  be- 
sides, I  was  not  yet  quite  cured  of  my  un- 
happy passion,  though  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  convalescence;  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  put  myself  under  conditions  that 
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might  retard  my  complete  recovery,  or 
even  bring-  on  a  relapse.  I  wished  to 
]ove  Leah  as  a  sister;  in  time  I  succeeded 
in  doing"  so;  she  has  been  fortunate  in 
her  brother,  though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't 
— and,  oh,  heavens!  haven't  I  been  fortu- 
nate in  my  sister  Leah ! 

My  own  sister  Ida  wrote  to  Barty  to  find 
rooms  and  meet  them  at  the  station,  and 
fixed  the  day  and  hour  of  their  arrival; 
and  commissioned  him  to  take  seats  for 
G-luck's  Iphigenia. 

She  thought  more  of  Iphigenia  than  of 
the  Drachenfels,  or  Ehrenbreitstein ;  and 
was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  once 
more  being  with  Barty,  whom  she  loved 
as  well  as  she  loved  me,  if  not  even  better. 
He  was  fortunate  in  his  sister,  too! 

And  the  Rhine  in  May  did  very  well  as 
a  background  to  all  these  delights. 

So  Mr.  Babbage  (the  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily) and  I  saw  them  safely  on  board  the 
Baron  Osy  ("the  Ank-works  package," 
ns  Mrs.  Gamp  called  it),  which  landed 
them  safely  in  the  Place  Verte  at  Ant- 
werp; and  then  they  took  train  for  Diis- 
seldorf,  changing  at  Malines  and  Ver- 
viers;  and  looked  forward  eagerly,  espe- 
cially Ida,  to  the  meeting  with  Barty  at 
the  little  station  by  the  Rhine. 

Barty,  as  we  know,  started  for  Riff  rath 
at  Martia's  written  command,  his  head 
full  of  perplexing  thoughts. 

Who  was  Martia?  What  was  she  ?  "A 
disembodied  conscience?"  Whose?  Not 
his  own,  which  counselled  the  opposite 
course. 

He  had  once  seen  a  man  at  a  show  with 
a  third  rudimentary  leg  sticking  out  be- 
hind, and  was  told  this  extra  limb  be- 
longed to  a  twin,  the  remaining  portions 
of  whom  had  not  succeeded  in  getting 
themselves  begotten  and  born.  Could 
Martia  be  a  frustrated  and  undeveloped 
twin  sister  of  his  own,  that  interested  her- 
self in  his  affairs,  and  could  see  with  his 
eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears,  and  had 
found  the  way  of  communicating  with 
him  during  his  sleep — and  was  yet  apart 
from  him,  as  phenomenal  twins  are  apart 
from  each  other,  however  closely  linked — 
and  had,  moreover,  not  managed  to  have 
any  part  of  her  body  born  into  this  world 
at  all? 

She  wrote  like  him  :  her  epistolary  style 
was  his  very  own,  every  turn  of  phrase, 
every  little  mannerism.  The  mystery  of 
it  overwhelmed  him  again,  though  he  had 


grown  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  idea 
during  the  last  twelvemonth.  Why  was 
she  so  anxious  he  should  marry  Julia? 
Had  he,  situated  as  he  was,  the  right  to 
win  the  love  of  this  splendid  creature — 
in  the  face  of  the  world's  opposition  and 
her  family's — he  a  beggar  and  a  bastard? 
Would  it  be  right  and  honest  and  fair  to 
her? 

And  then,  again,  was  he  so  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  after  all,  that  he  should 
give  up  the  life  of  art  and  toil  he  had 
planned  for  himself,  and  go  through  ex- 
istence as  the  husband  of  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful woman  belonging  first  of  all  to  the 
world  and  society,  of  which  she  was  so 
brilliant  an  ornament  that  her  husband 
must  needs  remain  in  the  background  for- 
ever, even  if  he  were  a  gartered  duke  or 
a  belted  earl? 

What  success  of  his  own  could  he 
ever  hope  to  achieve,  handicapped  as  he 
would  be  by  all  the  ease  and  luxury  she 
would  bring  him  ?  He  had  grown  to 
love  the  poverty  which  ever  lends  such 
strenuousness  to  endeavor.  He  thought 
of  an  engraving  he  had  once  taken  a 
fancy  to  in  Brussels,  and  purchased  and 
hung  up  in  his  bedroom,  /have  it  now  ! 
It  is  after  Gallait,  and  represents  a  pic- 
turesquely poor  violinist  and  his  violin 
in  a  garret,  and  underneath  is  written 
"  Art  et  liberte." 

Then  he  thought  of  Julia's  lovely  face 
and  magnificent  body — and  all  his  man- 
hood thrilled  as  he  recalled  the  look  in 
her  eyes  when  they  met  his  the  day  be- 
fore. 

This  was  the  strongest  kind  of  tempta- 
tion by  which  his  nature  could  ever  be 
assailed — he  knew  himself  to  be  weak  as 
water  when  that  came  his  way,  the  ten- 
thousandth  face  (and  the  figure  to 
match) !  He  had  often  prayed  to  Martia 
to  deliver  him  from  such  a  lure.  But 
here  was  Martia  on  the  side  of  the  too 
sweet  enemy ! 

The  train  stopped  for  a  fewT  minutes  at 
Neanderthal,  and  he  thought  he  could 
think  better  if  he  got  out  and  walked  in 
that  beautiful  valley  an  hour  or  two — 
there  was  no  hurry  ;  he  would  take  an- 
other train  later,  in  time  to  meet  Julia  at 
Beresford  Duff's,  where  she  was  sure  to 
be.  So  he  walked  among  the  rocks,  the 
lonely  rocks,  and  sat  and  pondered  in  the 
famous  cave  where  the  skull  was  found 
— that  simple  prehistoric  cranium  which 
could  never  have  been  so  pathetically 
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nonplussed  by  such  a  dilemma  as  this 
when  it  was  a  human  head ! 

And  the  more  he  pondered,  the  less 
he  came  to  a  conclusion.  It  seemed  as 
though  there  were  the  "  tug  of  war"  be- 
tween Martia  and  all  that  he  felt  to  be 
best  in  himself — his  own  conscience,  his 
independence  as  a  man,  his  sense  of 
honor.  He  took  her  letter  out  of  his 
pocket  to  re-read,  and  with  it  came  an- 
other letter;  it  was  from  my  sister,  Ida 
Maurice.  It  told  him  when  they  would 
arrive  in  Diisseldorf. 

He  jumped  up  in  alarm — it  was  that 
very  day.    He  had  quite  forgotten  ! 

He  ran  off  to  the  station  and  missed  a 
train — and  had  to  wait  an  hour  for  an- 
other ;  but  he  got  himself  to  the  Rhine 
station  in  Diisseldorf  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  train  from  Belgium  arrived. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  Gibson 
party  —  lodgings  and  tea  and  supper  to 
follow — he  had  seen  to  all  that  before  ; 
so  there  he  walked  up  and  down,  wait- 
ing, and  still  revolving  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind  the  troublous  question 
that  so  bewildered  and  oppressed  him. 
Who  was  Martia  —  what  was  she  —  that 
he  should  take  her  for  a  guide  in  the 
most  momentous  business  of  his  life ;  and 
what  were  her  credentials? 

And  what  was  love  ?  Was  it  love  he 
felt  for  this  young  goddess  with  yellow 
hair  and  light  blue  eyes  so  like  his  own, 
who  towered  in  her  full  -  blown  frolic- 
some splendor  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  with  her  moist  ripe 
lips  so  richly  framed  for  happy  love  and 
laughter  —  that  royal  milk-white  fawn 
that  had  only  lain  in  the  roses  and  fed 
on  the  lilies  of  life  ? 

"Oh,  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere!  be  at 
least  a  man;  let  no  one  ever  call  you 
the  basest  thing  an  able-bodied  man  can 
become,  a  fortune-hunting  adventurer!" 

Then  a  bell  rang,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  coming  train  was  visible — ten  min- 
utes late.  The  tickets  were  taken,  and  it 
slowed  into  the  station  and  stopped. 
Ida's  head  and  face  were  seen  peering 
through  one  of  the  second-class  win- 
dows, on  the  lookout,  and  Barty  opened 
the  door,  and  there  wTas  a  warm  and  af- 
fectionate greeting  between  them;  the 
meeting  was  a  joy  to  both. 

Then  lie  was  warmly  greeted  by  Mrs. 
Gibson,  who  introduced  him  to  her  mo- 
ther; then  he  was  conscious  of  some- 
body he  had  not  seen  yet,  because  she 


stood  at  his  blind  side  (indeed,  he  had  all 
but  forgotten  her  existence);  namely, 
the  presence  of  a  very  tall  and  most 
beautiful  dark -haired  young  lady,  hold- 
ing out  her  slender  gloved  hand  and 
gazing  up  into  his  face  with  the  most 
piercing  and  strangest  and  blackest  eyes 
that  ever  were;  yet  so  soft  and  quick 
and  calm  and  large  and  kind  and  wise 
and  gentle  that  their  piercingness  wTas 
but  an  added  seduction;  one  felt  they 
could  never  pierce  too  deep  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  heart  they  pronged  and 
riddled  and  perforated  through  and 
through ! 

Involuntarily  came  into  Barty's  mind, 
as  he  shook  the  slender  hand,  a  little 
song  of  Schubert's  he  had  just  learnt: 

"  Du  bist  die  Rub',  der  Fiiede  mild !" 

And  wasn't  it  odd  ? — all  his  doubts  and 
perplexities  resolved  themselves  at  once, 
as  by  some  enchantment,  into  a  lovely, 
unexpected  chord  of  extreme  simplicity; 
and  Martia  was  gently  but  firmly  put 
aside,  and  the  divine  Julia  quietly  rele- 
gated to  the  gilded  throne  which  was  her 
fit  and  proper  apanage. 

Barty  saw  to  the  luggage,  and  sent  it 
on,  and  they  all  went  on  foot  behind  it. 

The  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Rhine 
was  open  in  the  middle  to  let  a  wood  raft 
go  by  down  stream.  This  raft  from  some 
distant  forest  was  so  long  they  had  to  wait 
nearly  twenty  minutes;  and  the  prow  of 
it  had  all  but  lost  itself  in  the  western 
purple  and  gold  and  dun  of  sky  and  river 
while  it  was  still  passing  the  bridge. 

All  this  was  new  and  delightful  to  the 
Londoners,  who  were  also  delighted  with 
the  rooms  Barty  had  taken  for  them  in 
the  Konig's  Allee,  and  the  tea  that  awaited 
them  there.  Leah  made  tea,  and  gave  a 
cup  to  Barty.  That  was  a  good  cup  of 
tea,  better  even  than  the  tea  Julia  was 
making  (that  very  moment,  no  doubt)  at 
Beresford  Duff's. 

Then  the  elder  ladies  rested,  and  Barty 
took  Leah  and  Ida  for  a  walk  in  the  Hof 
Gardens.  They  were  charmed  with  every- 
thing—  especially  the  fire -flies  at  dusk. 
Leah  said  little;  she  was  not  a  very  talk- 
ative person  outside  her  immediate  fam- 
ily circle.  But  Ida  and  Barty  had  much 
to  say. 

Then  home  to  supper  at  the  Gibsons' 
lodgings,  and  Barty  sat  opposite  Leah, 
and  drank  in  the  beauty  of  her  face, 
which  had  so  wonderfully  ripened  and  ac- 
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eentuated  and  individualized  itself  since 
he  had  seen  her  last,  three  years  before. 

As  he  discreetly  gazed,  whenever  she 
was  not  looking  his  way,  saying  to  him- 
self, like  Geraint,  "  '  Here  by  God's  rood 
is  the  one  maid  for  me,'"  he  suddenly 
felt  the  north,  and  started  with  a  kind 
of  terror  as  he  remembered  Martia.  He 
bade  the  company  a  hasty  good -night, 
and  went  for  a  long  walk  by  the  Rhine, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  his  Egeria. 

"  Martia,"  said  he,  in  a  low  but  audible 
voice,  "it's  no  good,  I  cant;  c'est  jdJus 
fort  que  moi.  I  can't  sell  myself  to  a 
woman  for  gold;  besides,  I  can't  fall  in 
love  with  Julia;  I  don't  know  why,  but  I 
can't ;  I  will  never  marry  her.  I  don't 
deserve  that  she  should  care  for  me;  per- 
haps she  doesn't — perhaps  you're  quite 
mistaken;  and  if  she  does,  it's  only  a 
young  girl's  fancy.  What  does  a  girl  of 
that  age  really  know  about  her  own 
heart?  and  how  base  I  should  be  to  take 
advantage  of  her  innocence  and  inexpe- 
rience !" 

And  then  he  went  on  in  a  passionate 
and  eager  voice  to  explain  all  he  had 
thought  of  during  the  day,  and  still  fur- 
ther defend  his  recalcitrancy. 

"Give  me  at  least  your  reasons,  Mar- 
tia; tell  me,  for  God's  sake,  who  you  are 
and  what!  Are  you  me  f  Are  you  the 
spirit  of  my  mother?  Why  do  you  love 
me,  as  you  say  you  do,  with  a  love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  woman?  What  am  I  to 
you?  Why  are  you  so  bent  on  worldly 
things?" 

This  monologue  lasted  more  than  an 
hour,  and  he  threw  himself  on  to  his  bed 
quite  worn  out,  and  slept  at  once,  in 
spite  of  the  nightingales,  who  filled  the 
starlit  breezy  balmy  night  with  their 
shrill  sweet  clamor. 

Next  morning,  as  he  expected,  he  found 
a  letter: 

"  Barty,  you  are  ruining  me  and  break- 
ing my  life,  and  wrecking  the  plans  of 
many  years — plans  made  before  you  were 
born  or  thought  of. 

"Who  am  I,  indeed?  Who  is  this  de- 
mure young  black -eyed  witch  that  has 
come  between  us,  this  friend  of  Ida  Mau- 
rice's ? 

"She's  the  cause  of  all  my  misery,  I 
feel  sure;  with  Ida's  eyes  I  saw  you  look 
at  her;  you  never  yet  looked  at  Julia 
like  that! — never  at  any  woman  before! 

1 '  Who  is  she  ?    No  mate  for  a  man  like 


you,  I  feel  sure.  In  the  first  place,  she  is 
not  rich ;  I  could  tell  that  by  the  quer- 
ulous complaints  of  her  middle -class 
mother.  She's  just  fit  to  be  some  pious 
Quaker's  wife,  or  a  Sister  of  Charity,  or  a 
governess,  or  a  hospital  nurse,  or  a  nun 
— no  companion  for  a  man  destined  to 
move  the  world! 

"Barty,  you  don't  knoiv  what  you  are: 
you  have  never  thought ;  you  have  nev- 
er yet  looked  within  ! 

"Barty,  with  Julia  by  your  side  and 
me  at  your  back,  you  will  be  a  leader 
of  men,  and  sway  the  destinies  of  your 
country,  and  raise  it  above  all  other  na- 
tions, and  make  it  the  arbiter  of  Europe 
— of  the  whole  world — and  your  seed  will 
ever  be  first  among  the  foremost  of  the 
earth. 

"Will  you  give  up  all  this  for  a  pair 
of  bright  black  eyes  and  a  pretty  white 
skin?    Isn't  Julia  white  enough  for  you? 

"  A  painter?  What  a  trade  for  a  man 
built  like  you !  Take  the  greatest  of  them ; 
what  have  they  ever  really  mattered  ? 
What  do  they  matter  now,  except  to  those 
who  want  to  imitate  them  and  can't,  or 
to  those  who  live  by  buying  cheap  the 
fruits  of  their  long  labors,  and  selling 
them  dear  as  so  much  wall  furniture  for 
the  vulgar  rich  ?  Besides,  you  will  never 
be  a  great  painter;  you've  begun  too  late ! 

"  Think  of  yourself  ten  years  hence — a 
king  among  men,  with  the  world  at  your 
feet,  and  at  those  of  the  glorious  woman 
who  will  have  smoothed  your  path  to 
greatness  and  fame  and  power!  Mistress 
and  wife,  goddess  and  queen,  in  one ! 

"  Think  of  the  poor  struggling  painter, 
painting  his  poor  little  pictures  in  his  ob- 
scure corner  to  feed  half  a  dozen  hungry 
children,  and  the  anxious,  careworn  wife, 
whose  beauty  has  long  faded  away  in  the 
petty,  sordid,  hopeless  domestic  struggle, 
just  as  her  husband's  little  talent  has 
long  been  wasted  and  used  up  in  wretched 
pot-boilers  for  mere  bread;  think  of  pov- 
erty, debt,  and  degradation,  and  all  the 
miserable  ugliness  of  life  —  the  truest, 
tritest,  and  oldest  story  in  the  world ! 
Love  joon  flies  out  of  the  window  when 
these  wolves  snarl  at  the  door. 

"Think  of  all  this,  Barty,  and  think 
of  the  despair  you  are  bringing  on  one 
lost  lonely  soul  who  loves  you  as  a  mo- 
ther loves  her  first-born,  and  has  founded 
such  hopes  on  you;  dismiss  this  pretty 
little  middle -class  puritan  from  your 
thoughts  and  go  back  to  Julia. 
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"  I  will  not  hurry  your  decision  ;  I  will 
come  back  in  exactly  a  week  from  to- 
night.    I  am  at  your  mercy. 

Marti  a." 

This  letter  made  Barty  very  unhappy. 
It  was  a  strange  dilemma. 

What  is  it  that  now  and  again  makes 
a  woman  in  a  single  moment  take  such  a 
powerful  grip  of  a  man's  fancy  that  he 
can  never  shake  himself  free  again,  and 
never  wants  to? 

Tunes  can  be  like  that,  sometimes.  Not 
the  pretty  little  tinkling  tunes  that  please 
everybody  at  once ;  the  pleasure  of  them 
can  fade  in  a  year,  a  month  —  even  a 
week,  a  day!  But  those  from  a  great 
mint,  and  whose  charm  will  last  a  man 
his  lifetime ! 

Many  years  ago  a  great  pianist,  to 
amuse  some  friends  (of  whom  I  was  one), 
played  a  series  of  waltzes  by  Schubert 
which  I  had  never  heard  before  —  the 
"Soirees  de  Vienne,"  I  think  they  were 
called.  They  were  lovely  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  but  one  short  measure  in 
particular  was  full  of  such  extraordinary 
enchantment  for  me  that  it  has  really 
haunted  me  through  life.  It  is  as  if  it 
were  made  on  purpose  for  me  alone,  a 
little  intimate  aside  a  mon  intention — 
the  gainliest,  happiest  thought  I  had  ever 
heard  expressed  in  music.  For  nobody 
else  seemed  to  think  those  particular  bars 
were  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest; 
but,  oh!  the  difference  to  me! 

And  said  I  to  myself:  "That's  Leah; 
and  all  the  rest  is  some  heavenly  garden 
of  roses  she's  walking  in!" 

Tempo  di  valsa: 

Rum — tiddle-iddle  um  turn  turn, 

^(Zdle-tiddle-iddle-iddle  um  turn,  turn 

Turn  tiddle-iddle-iddle  um  turn  turn 
7«G?dle-iddle-iddle  hay!  .  .  .  etc.,  etc. 

That's  how  the  little  measure  begins, 
and  it  goes  on  just  for  a  couple  of  pages. 
I  can't  write  music,  unfortunately,  and 
I've  nobody  by  me  at  just  this  moment 
who  can  ;  but  if  the  reader  is  musical 
and  knows  the  "Soirees  de  Vienne,"  he 
will  guess  the  particular  waltz  I  mean. 

Well,  the  Diisseldorf  railway  station  is 
not  a  garden  of  roses,  but  when  Leah 
stepped  out  of  that  second-class  carriage 
and  looked  straight  at  Barty,  dans  le 
blanc  des  yeux,  he  fitted  her  to  the  tune 
he  loved  best  just  then  (not  knowing  the 


"  Soirees  de  Vienne  "),  and  it's  one  of  the 
tunes  that  last  forever : 

"Du  bist  die  Huh',  der  Friede  mild!" 

Barty's  senses  were  not  as  other  men's 
senses.  With  his  one  eye  he  saw  much 
that  most  of  us  can't  see  with  two;  I  feel 
sure  of  this.  And  he  suddenly  saw  in 
Leah's  face,  now  she  was  quite  grown  up, 
that  which  bound  him  to  her  for  life — 
some  veiled  promise,  I  suppose:  we  can't 
explain  these  things. 

Barty  escorted  the  Gibson  party  to 
Riffrath,  and  put  down  Mrs.  Bletchley's 
name  for  Dr.  Hasenclever,  and  then  took 
them  to  the  woods  of  Hammerfest,  close 
by,  with  which  they  were  charmed.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  hotel  they  met  Lady 
Jane  and  Miss  Royce,  and  the  good 
Beresford  Duff,  who  all  bowed  to  Barty; 
and  Julia's  blue  glance  crossed  Leah's 
black  one. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  girl!"  said  Leah  to 
Barty.  ' '  What  a  pity  she's  so  tall !  Why, 
I'm  sure  she's  half  a  head  taller  than 
even  I,  and  they  make  my  life  a  burden 
to  me  at  home  because  I'm  such  a  giant- 
ess!  Who  is  she  ?  You  know  her  well, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"She's  a  Miss  Julia  Royce,  a  great 
heiress.  Her  father's  dead;  he  was  a 
wealthy  Norfolk  Squire,  and  she  was  his 
only  child." 

"Then  I  suppose  she's  a  very  aristo- 
cratic person ;  she  looks  so,  I'm  sure !" 

"Very  much  so  indeed,"  said  Barty. 

"Dear  me!  it  seems  unfair,  doesn't  it, 
having  everything  like  that;  no  wonder 
she  looks  so  happy  !" 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  hotel  to 
lunch ;  and  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Bl etch- 
ley  saw  the  doctor,  who  gave  her  a  pre- 
scription for  spectacles,  and  said  she  had 
nothing  to  fear;  and  wras  charming  to 
Leah,  and  to  Ida  who  spoke  French  so 
well,  and  to  the  pretty  and  lively  Mrs. 
Gibson,  who  lost  her  heart  to  him,  and 
spoke  the  most  preposterous  French  he 
had  ever  heard. 

He  was  fond  of  pretty  English  women, 
the  good  German  doctor,  whatever  French 
they  spoke. 

They  were  quite  an  hour  there.  Mean- 
while Barty  went  to  Beresford  Duff's,  and 
found  J ulia  and  Lady  Jane  drinking  tea, 
as  usual  at  that  hour. 

"Who  are  your  uncommonly  well- 
dressed  friends,  Barty?"  said  Mr.  Duff. 


DR.  HASENCLEVER  AND  MRS.  BLETCHLEY. 


"I  never  met  any  of  them  that  Jean  re- 
member." 

"Well,  they're  just  from  London;  the 
elder  lady  is  a  Mrs.  Bletchley." 

"Not  one  of  the  Berkshire  Bletchleys, 

eh?" 

"  Oh  no;  she's  the  widow  of  a  London 
solicitor." 

"  Dear  me!  And  the  lovely  tall  black- 
eyed  damigella — who's  she?" 

"  She's  a  Miss  Gibson,  and  her  father's 
a  furrier  in  Cheapside." 

"And  the  pretty  girl  in  blue  with  the 
fair  hair?" 

"She's  the  sister  of  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine,  Robert  Maurice  —  he's  a  wine- 
merchant." 

"You  don't  say  so !  Why,  I  took  them 
for  people  of  condition!"  said  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Duff,  who  was  a  trifle  old-fashioned 
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in  his  ways  of  speech.  **  Anyhow,  they're 
uncommonly  nice  to  look  at." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  not  too  priggishly 
grammatical  Lady  Jane;  "nowadays  those 
sort  of  people  dress  like  duchesses,  and 
think  themselves  as  good  as  any  one." 

"They're  good  enough  for  me,  at  all 
events,"  said  Barty,  who  was  not  pleased. 

"I'm  sure  Miss  Gibson's  good  enough 
for  anybody  in  the  world!"  said  Julia. 
"She's  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever 
saw  !"    And  she  gave  Barty  a  cup  of  tea. 

Barty  drank  it,  and  felt  fond  of  Julia, 
arid  bade  them  all  good-by,  and  went 
and  waited  in  the  hall  of  the  Konig's 
Hotel  for  his  friends,  and  took  them  back 
to  Diisseldorf. 

Next  day  the  Gibsons  started  for  their 
little  trip  up  the  Rhine,  and  Barty  was 
left  to  his  own  reflections,  and  he  reflected 
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a  great  deal;  not  about  what  lie  meant 
to  do  himself,  but  about  how  lie  should 
tell  Martia  what  he  meant  to  do. 

As  for  himself,  his  mind  was  thorough- 
ly made  up:  he  would  break  at  once  and 
forever  with  a  world  he  did  not  properly 
belong  to,  and  fight  his  own  little  battle 
unaided,  and  be  a  painter— a  good  one,  if 
he  could.  If  not,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him.    Life  is  short. 

When  he  would  have  settled  his  affairs 
and  paid  his  small  debts  in  Diisseldorf, 
he  would  have  some  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  good.  He  would  go  back  to  Lon- 
don with  the  Gibsons  and  Ida  Maurice. 
There  were  no  friends  for  him  in  the 
world  like  the  Maurices.  There  was  no 
woman  for  him  in  the  world  like  Leah, 
whether  she  would  ever  care  for  him  or 
not. 

Rich  or  poor,  he  didn't  mind!  she  was 
Leah ;  she  had  the  hands,  the  feet,  the 
lips,  the  hair,  the  eyes!  That  was  enough 
for  him!  He  was  absolutely  sure  of  his 
own  feelings;  absolutely  certain  that  this 
path  was  not  only  the  pleasant  path  he 
liked,  but  the  right  one  for  a  man  in  his 
position  to  follow:  a  thorny  path  indeed, 
but  the  thorns  were  thorns  of  roses! 

All  this  time  he  was  busily  rehearsing 
his  part  in  the  chorus  of  Iphigenia  ;  he 
had  applied  for  the  post  of  second  tenor 
chorister;  the  conditions  were  that  he 
should  be  able  to  read  music  at  sight. 
This  he  could  not  do,  and  his  utter  inca- 
pacity was  tested  at  the  Mahlcasten,  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  artists,  by  the  conductor. 
Barty  failed  signally,  amid  much  laugh- 
ter; and  he  impudently  sang  quite  a  little 
tune  of  his  own,  an  improvisation. 

The  conductor  laughed  too;  but  Barty 
was  admitted  all  the  same;  his  voice  was 
good,  and  he  must  learn  his  part  by  heart 
— that  was  all ;  anybody  could  teach  him. 

The  Gibsons  came  back  to  Diisseldorf 
in  time  for  the  performance,  which  was 
admirable,  in  spite  of  Barty.  From  his 
coign  of  vantage,  amongst  the  second 
tenors,  he  could  see  Julia's  head  with  its 
golden  fleece;  Julia,  that  rose  without  a 
thorn — 

"  Het  Roosje  uit  de  Dome !" 

She  was  sitting  between  Lady  Jane  and 
the  Captain. 

He  looked  in  vain  for  the  Gibsons  as 
he  sang  his  loudest,  yet  couldn't  hear 
himself  sing  (he  was  one  of  a  chorus  of 
avenging  furies,  I  believe). 


But  there  were  three  vacant  seats  in  the 
same  row  as  the  Royces.  Presently  three 
ladies,  silken  hooded  and  cloaked — one  in 
yellow,  one  in  pink,  and  one  in  blue — 
made  their  way  to  the  empty  places,  just 
as  the  chorus  ceased,  and  sat  down.  Just 
then  Orestes  (Stockhausen)  stood  up  and 
lifted  his  noble  barytone. 

"  Die  Rube  kehret  mir  zuriick  ". . . . 

And  the  yellow-hooded  lady  unhooded  a 
shapely  little  black  head,  and  it  was  Leah's. 

"  Prosit  omen  r  thought  Barty — and 
it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  heart  melted 
within  him. 

He  could  see  that  Leah  and  Julia  often 
looked  at  each  other;  he  could  also  see, 
during  the  intervals,  how  many  double- 
barrelled  opera -glasses  were  levelled  at 
both ;  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  of 
these  two  lovely  women  was  the  loveliest ; 
probably  most  votes  would  have  been  for 
Julia,  the  fair- haired  one,  the  prima  don- 
na assoluta,  the  soprano,  the  Rowena, 
who  always  gets  the  biggest  salary,  and 
most  of  the  applause. 

The  brunette,  the  contralto,  the  Re- 
becca, dazzles  less,  but  touches  the  heart 
all  the  more  deeply,  perhaps;  anyhow 
Barty  had  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
two  voices  was  the  voice  for  him.  His. 
passion  was  as  that  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  for  mere  strength,  except  that 
he  was  bound  by  no  vows  of  celibacy. 
There  were  no  moonlit  platonics  about 
Barty's  robust  love,  but  all  the  chivalry 
and  tenderness  and  romance  of  a  knight- 
errant  underlay  its  vigorous  complexity. 
He  was  a  good  knight,  though  not  Sir 
Galahad ! 

Also  he  felt  very  patriotic,  as  a  good 
knight  should  ever  feel,  and  proud  of  a 
country  which  could  grow  such  a  rose  as 
Julia,  and  such  a  lily  as  Leah  Gibson. 

Next  to  Julia  sat  Captain  Reece,  ro- 
mantic and  handsome  as  ever,  with  manly 
love  and  devotion  expressed  in  every  line 
of  his  face,  every  movement  of  his  body; 
and  the  heaviest  mustache  and  the  most 
beautiful  brown  whiskers  in  the  world. 
He  was  either  a  hussar  or  a  lancer;  I  for- 
get which. 

"By  my  halidome,"  mentally  ejacu- 
lated Barty,  "I  sincerely  wish  thee  joy 
and  life- long  happiness,  good  Sir  Wilfred 
of  Ivanhoe.  Thou  art  a  right  fit  mate  for 
her,  peerless  as  she  may  be  among  women ! 
A  benison  on  you  both  from  your  poor 
Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless!" 


"  MARTIA,  I  HAVE  DONE  MY  BEST." 


As  he  went  home  that  night,  after  the 
concert,  to  his  tryst  with  Martia,  the 
north  came  back  to  him — through  the 
open  window,  as  it  were,  with  the  fire-flies 
and  the  fragrances,  and  the  song  of  fifty 
nightingales.  It  was  for  him  a  moment 
of  deep  and  harassing  emotion  and  keen 
anxiety.  He  leaned  over  the  window-sill 
and  looked  out  on  the  starlit  heavens, 


and  whispered  aloud  the  little  speech  he 
had  prepared: 

"Martia,  I  have  done  my  best.  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  to  obey  you, 
but  I  cannot  give  up  my  freedom  to  love 
the  woman  that  attracts  me  as  I  have 
never  been  attracted  before.  I  would 
sooner  live  a  poor  and  unsuccessful  strug- 
gler  in  the  art  I  have  chosen,  with  her 
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to  help  me  live,  than  be  the  mightiest 
man  in  England  without  her — even  with 
Julia,  whom  I  admire  as  much,  and  even 
more ! 

"One  can't  help  these  things.  They 
may  be  fancies,  and  one  may  live  to  re- 
pent them;  but  while  they  last  they  are 
imperious,  not  to  be  resisted.  It's  an  in- 
stinct, I  suppose;  perhaps  even  a  form  of 
insanity!  But  I  love  Leah's  little-finger 
nail  better  than  Julia's  lovely  face  and 
splendid  body  and  all  her  thousands. 

"Besides,  I  will  not  drag  Julia  down 
from  her  high  position  in  the  world's  eye, 
even  for  a  day,  nor  owe  anything  to  either 
man  or  woman  except  love  and  fidelity! 
It  grieves  me  deeply  to  disappoint  you, 
though  I  cannot  understand  your  motives. 
If  you  love  me  as  you  say  you  do,  you 
ought  to  think  of  my  happiness  and  honor 
before  my  worldly  success  and  prosperity, 
about  which  I  don't  care  a  button,  except 
for  Leah's  sake. 

"Besides,  I  know  myself  better  than 
you  know  me.  I'm  not  one  of  those  hard, 
strong,  stern,  purposeful,  Napoleonic  men, 
wTith  wills  of  iron,  that  clever,  ambitious 
women  conceive  great  passions  for. 

"I'm  only  a  ' funny  man ' — a  gringalet- 
jocrisse  !  And  now  that  I'm  quite  grown 
up,  and  ail  my  little  f  unniments  are  over, 
I'm  only  fit  to  sit  and  paint,  with  my  one 
eye,  in  my  little  corner,  with  a  contented 
little  wife,  who  won't  want  me  to  do  great 
things  and  astonish  the  world.  There's 
no  place  like  home:  faire  la  popotte  en- 
semble au  coin  du  feu — c'est  le  ciel ! 

"  And  if  I'm  half  as  clever  as  you  say, 
it  '11  all  come  out  in  my  painting,  and  I 
shall  be  rich  and  famous,  and  all  off  my 
own  bat.  I'd  sooner  be  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer  than  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Pam,  or 
Dizzy ! 

"  Even  to  retain  your  love  aud  pro- 
tection and  interest  in  me,  which  I  value 
almost  as  much  as  I  value  life  itself,  I 
can't  do  as  you  wish.  Don't  desert  me, 
Martia.  I  may  be  able  to  make  it  all  up 
to  you  some  day;  after  all,  you  can't 
foresee  and  command  the  future,  nor 
can  I.  It  wouldn't  be  worth  living  for 
if  we  could!  It  would  all  be  discounted 
in  advance ! 

"  I  may  yet  succeed  in  leading  a 
useful,  happy  life;  and  that  should  be 
enough  for  you  if  it's  enough  for  me— 
since  I  am  your  beloved,  and  as  you  love 
me  as  your  son.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  my  mind 
is  made  up  for  good  and  all,  and  .  .  ." 


Here  the  sensation  of  the  north  sud- 
denly left  him,  and  he  went  to  his  bed 
with  the  sense  of  bereavement  that  had 
punished  him  all  the  preceding  week: 
desperately  sad,  all  but  heart-broken,  and 
feeling  almost  like  a  culprit,  although 
his  conscience,  whatever  that  was  worth, 
was  thoroughly  at  ease,  and  his  intent 
inflexible. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  he  must  have 
received  a  note  from  Julia,  making  an 
appointment  to  meet  him  at  the  Austel- 
lung,  in  the  Alleestrasse,  a  pretty  little 
picture-gallery,  since  he  was  seen  there 
sitting  in  deep  conversation  with  Miss 
Royce  in  a  corner,  and  both  seeming 
much  moved;  neither  the  Admiral  nor 
Lady  Jane  was  with  them,  and  there 
was  some  gossip  about  it  in  the  British 
colony  both  in  Diisseldorf  and  Riff  rath. 

Barty,  who  of  late  years  has  talked  to 
me  so  much,  and,  with  such  affectionate 
admiration,  of.  "Julia  Countess,"  as  he 
called  her,  never  happened  to  have  men- 
tioned this  interview:  he  was  very  ret- 
icent about  his  love-makings,  especially 
about  any  love  that  was  made  to  him. 

I  made  so  bold  as  to  write  to  Julia, 
Lady  Ironsides,  and  ask  her  if  it  were 
true  they  had  met  like  this,  and  if  I 
might  print  her  answer,  and  received 
almost  by  return  of  post  the  following 
kind  and  characteristic  letter: 

"  96  Grosyenor  Square. 

"Dear  Sir  Robert, — You're  quite 
right,  I  did  meet  him,  and  I've  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  telling  you  how  it  all 
happened — and  you  may  do  as  you  like. 

"It  happened  just  like  this  (you  must 
remember  that  I  was  only  just  out,  and 
had  always  had  my  own  wTay  in  every- 
thing). 

"Mamma  and  I  and  Uncle  James  (the 
Admiral)  and. Freddy  Reece  (Ironsides, 
you  know)  went  to  the  Musikfest  in 
Diisseldorf.  Barty  was  singing  in  the 
chorus.  I  saw  him  opening  and  shut- 
ting his  mouth,  and  could  almost  fancy  I 
heard  him,  poor  dear  boy. 

"Leah  Gibson,  as  she  was  then,  sat 
near  to  me,  with  her  mother  and  your 
sister.  Leah  Gibson  looked  like — well, 
you  know  what  she  looked  like  in  those 
days.  By-the-way,  I  can't  make  out  how 
it  is  you  weren't  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her  yourself!  I  thought  her 
the  loveliest  girl  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
felt  very  unhappy. 
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"We  slept  at  the  hotel  that  night,  and 
on  the  way  back  to  Riff  rath  next  morn- 
ing" Freddy  Reece  proposed  to  me. 

"I  told  him  I  couldn't  marry  him — 
but  that  I  loved  him  as  a  sister,  and  all 
that;  I  really  was  very  fond  of  him  in- 
deed, but  I  didn't  want  to  marry  him ;  I 
wanted  to  marry  Barty,  in  fact;  and 
make  him  rich  and  famous,  as  I  felt  sure 
he  would  be  some  day,  whether  I  mar- 
ried him  or  not. 

"But  there  was  that  lovely  Leah  Gib- 
son, the  furrier's  daughter ! 

"  When  we  got  home  to  Riff  rath 
mamma  found  she'd  got  a  cold,  and  had 
a  fancy  for  a  French  thing  called  a 
'loch';  I  think  her  cold  was  suddenly 
brought  on  by  my  refusing  poor  Fred- 
dy's offer! 

"I  went  with  Grissel,  the  maid  (who 
knew  about  lochs),  to  the  Riffrath  chem- 
ist's, but  he  didn't  even  know  what  we 
meant — so  I  told  mamma  I  would  go  and 
get  a  loch  in  Diisseldorf  next  day  if  she 
liked,  with  Uncle  James.  Mamma  was 
only  too  delighted,  for  next  day  was  Mr. 
Josselin's  day  for  coming  to  Riffrath ;  but 
he  didn't,  for  I  wrote  to  him  to  meet  me 
at  twelve  at  a  little  picture-gallery  I 
knew  of  in  the  Alleestrasse — as  I  wanted 
to  have  a  talk  with  him. 

"Uncle  James  had  caught  a  cold  too, 
so  I  went  with  Grissel ;  and  found  a 
chemist  who'd  been  in  France,  and  knew 
what  a  loch  was,  and  made  one  for  me; 
and  then  I  went  to  the  gallery,  and  there 
was  poor  Barty  sitting  on  a  crimson  vel- 
vet couch,  under  a  picture  of  Milton  dic- 
tating 'Paradise  Lost'  to  his  daughters 
(I  bought  it  afterwards,  and  I've  got  it 
now). 

"  We  said  how  d"ye  do,  and  sat  on  the 
couch  together,  and  I  felt  dreadfully  ner- 
vous and  ashamed. 

"  Then  I  said, 

"  'You  must  think  me  very  odd,  Mr. 
Josselin,  to  ask  you  to  meet  me  like  this !' 

"  'I  think  it's  a  very  great  honor!'  lie 
said;  'I  only  wish  I  deserved  it.' 

"And  then  he  said  nothing  for  quite 
five  minutes,  and  I  think  he  felt  as  un- 
comfortable as  I  did. 

"'Captain  Graham  Reece  has  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  refused,'  I  said. 

"'Why  did  you  refuse?  He's  one  of 
the  best  fellows  I  ever  met,'  said  Barty. 

"'He's  to  be  so  rich,  and  so  am  I,'  I 
said. 

"  No  answer. 


"  '  It  would  be  right  for  me  to  marry  a 
poor  man  —  a  man  with  brains  and  no 
money,  you  know — and  help  him  to  make 

his  way.' 

"  '  Reece  has  plenty  of  brains  too,'  said 

Barty. 

"  '  Oh,  Mr.  Josselin,  don't  misunder- 
stand me  ' — and  then  I  began  to  stammer 
and  look  foolish. 

"'Miss  Royce  —  I've  only  got  £15  in 
the  world,  and  with  that  I  mean  to  go 
to  London  and  be  an  artist;  and  com- 
fort myself  during  the  struggle  by  the 
delightful  remembrance  of  Riffrath  and 
Reece  and  yourself — and  the  happy  hope 
of  meeting  you  both  again  some  day, 
when  I  shall  no  longer  be  the  poor  devil 
I  am  now,  and  am  quite  content  to  be! 
And  when  you  and  he  are  among  the 
great  of  the  earth,  if  you  will  give  me 
each  a  commission  to  paint  your  portraits 
I  will  do  my  very  best!'  (and  he  smiled 
his  irresistible  smile).  'You  will  be  kind, 
I  am  sure,  to  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere, 
the  famous  portrait-painter — who  doesn't 
even  bear  his  father's  name — as  he  has 
no  right  to  it.' 

"I  could  have  flung  my  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  him  !  What  did  I  care 
about  his  father's  name? 

"  'Will  you  think  me  dreadfully  bold 
and  indiscreet,  Mr.  Josselin,  if  I — if  I — ' 
(I  stammered  fearfully). 

"  '  If  you  what,  Miss  Royce?' 

"  'If  I — if  I  ask  you  if  you — if  you — 
think  Miss  Gibson  the  most  beautiful  girl 
you  ever  saw?' 

"  '  Honestly,  I  think  you  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  I  ever  saw  !' 

"'Oh,  that's  nonsense,  Mr.  Josselin, 
although  I  ought  to  have  known  you 
would  say  that!  I'm  not  fit  to  tie  her 
shoes.  What  I  mean  is — a — a — oh !  for- 
give me — are  you  very  fond  of  her,  as 
I'm  sure  she  deserves,  you  know?' 

"  'Oh  yes,  Miss  Royce,  very  fond  of 
her  indeed ;  she's  poor,  she's  of  no  fam- 
ily, she's  Miss  Nobody  of  Nowhere,  you 
know;  she's  all  that  I  am,  except  that 
she  has  a  right  to  her  honest  father's 
name — ' 

' ' '  Does  she  know  you're  very  fond  of 
her?' 

"  'No;  but  I  hope  to  tell  her  so  some 
day.' 

"  Then  we  were  silent,  and  I  felt  very 
red,  and  very  much  inclined  to  cry,  but  I 
managed  to  keep  in  my  tears. 

"Then  I  got  up,  and  so  did  he — and  he 
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made  some  joke  about  Grissel  and  the 
loch-bottle;  and  we  both  laughed  quite 
naturally,  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  and 
he  told  me  he  was  going  back  to  London 
with  the  Gibsons  that  very  week,  and 
thanked  me  warmly  for  my  kind  interest 
in  him,  and  assured  me  he  thoroughly 
deserved  it — and  talked  so  funnily  and  so 
nicely  that  I  quite  forgave  myself.  I 
really  don't  think  he  guessed  for  one 
moment  what  I  had  been  driving  at  all 
the  while;  I  got  back  all  my  self-respect; 
I  felt  so  grateful  to  him  that  I  was  fond- 
er of  him  than  ever,  though  no  longer 
so  idiotically  in  love.  He  was  not  for 
me.  He  had  somehow  laughed  me  into 
love  with  him,  and  laughed  me  out  of  it. 

"Then  I  bade  him  good -by,  and 
squeezed  his  hand  with  all  my  heart,  and 
told  him  how  much  I  should  like  some 
day  to  meet  Miss  Gibson  and  be  her 
friend  if  she  would  let  me. 

"Then  I  went  back  to  Riff  rath  and 
took  mamma  her  loch;  but  she  no  longer 
wanted  it,  for  I  told  her  I  had  changed 
my  mind  about  Freddy,  and  that  cured 
her  like  magic;  and  she  kissed  me  on 
both  cheeks,  and  called  me  her  dear,  dar- 
ling, divine  Julia.    Poor  sweet  mamma! 

"I  had  given  her  many  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  this  good  moment  made 
up  for  them  all. 

"She  was  eighty-two  last  birthday, 
and  can  still  read  Josselin's  works  in  the 
cheap  edition  without  spectacles — thanks 
no  doubt  to  the  famous  Doctor  Hasen- 
clever!    She  reads  nothing  else! 

"  Et  voila  comment  9a  s'est  passe. 

"It's  me  that  '11  be  the  proud  woman 
when  I  read  this  letter,  printed,  in  your 
life  of  Josselin. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Julia  Ironsides. 

"P.S. — I've  actually  just  told  mamma 
—and  I'm  still  her  dear,  darling,  divine 
Julia!" 

Charming  as  were  Barty's  remem- 
brances of  Diisseldorf,  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  was  his  remembrance  of  going 
aboard  the  little  steamboat  bound  for 
Rotterdam,  one  night  at  the  end  of  May, 
with  old  Mrs.  Bletchley,  Mrs.  Gibson  and 
her  daughter,  and  my  sister  Ida. 

The  little  boat  was  crowded;  the  ladies 
found  what  accommodation  they  could 
in  what  served  for  a  ladies'  cabin,  and 
expostulated  and  bribed  their  best;  for- 
tunately for  them,  no  doubt,  there  were 


no  English  on  board  to  bribe  against 
them. 

Barty  spent  the  night  on  deck,  supine, 
with  a  carpet-bag  for  a  pillow;  we  will 
take  the  full  moon  for  granted.  From 
Diisseldorf  to  Rotterdam  there  is  little  to 
see  on  either  side  of  a  Rhine  steamboat, 
except  the  Rhine — especially  at  night. 

Next  day,  after  breakfast,  he  made  the 
ladies  as  comfortable  as  he  could  on 
the  after-deck,  and  read  to  them  from 
"  Maud,"  from  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King," 
from  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Then  wind- 
mills came  into  sight — Dutch  windmills; 
then  Rotterdam,  almost  too  soon.  They 
went  to  the  big  hotel  on  the  Boompjes 
and  fed,  and  then  explored  Rotterdam, 
and  found  it  a  most  delightful  city. 

Next  day  they  got  on  board  the  steam- 
boat bound  for  St.  Katharine's  wharf; 
the  wind  had  freshened,  and  they  soon 
separated,  and  met  at  breakfast,  next 
morning,  in  the  Thames. 

Barty  declared  he  smelt  Great  Britain 
as  distinctly  as  one  can  smell  a  Scotch 
haggis,  or  a  Welsh  rabbit,  or  an  Irish 
stew,  and  the  old  familiar  smell  made 
him  glad.  However  little  you  may  be 
English,  if  you  are  English  at  all,  you 
are  more  English  than  anything  else,  et 
phis  royaliste  que  le  Roi ! 

According  to  Heine,  an  Englishman 
loves  liberty  as  a  good  husband  loves 
his  wife;  that  is  also  how  he  loves  the 
land  of  his  birth  ;  at  all  events,  England 
has  a  kind  of  wifely  embrace  for  the 
home-coming  Briton,  especially  if  he 
comes  home  by  the  Thames. 

It  is  not  unexpected,  nor  madly  exciting, 
perhaps;  but  it  is  singularly  warm  and 
sweet  if  the  conjugal  relations  have  not 
been  strained  in  the  mean  while.  And 
as  the  Thames  narrows  itself,  the  closer, 
the  more  genial,  the  more  grateful  and 
comforting,  this  long-anticipated  and  ten- 
derly intimate  uxorious  dalliance  seems 
to  grow. 

Barty  felt  very  happy  as  he  stood  lean- 
ing over  the  bulwarks  in  the  sunshine, 
between  Ida  and  Leah,  and  looked  at 
Rotherhithe,  and  promised  himself  he 
would  paint  it  some  day,  and  even  sell 
the  picture ! 

Then  he  made  himself  so  pleasant  to  the 
custom-house  officers  that  they  all  but  for- 
got to  examine  the  Gibson  luggage. 

Was  I  delighted  to  grasp  his  hand  at 
St.  Katharine's  wharf,  after  so  many 
months  ?    Ah  !  .  .  . 


"does  she  know  you're  very  fond  of  her? 


Mr.  Gibson  was  there,  funny  as  ever, 
and  the  Gibsons  went  home  with  him  to 
Conduit  Street  in  a  hired  fly.  Alas!  poor 
Mrs.  Gibson's  home-coming  was  the  sad- 
dest part  for  her  of  the  delightful  little 
journey. 

And  Barty  and  Ida  and  I  went  our 


own  way  in  a  four-wheeler  to  eat  tlie 
fatted  calf  in  Brunswick  Square,  washed 
down  with  I  will  not  say  what  vintage. 
There  were  so  many  available  from  all 
the  wine -growing  lands  of  Europe  that 
I've  forgotten  which  was  chosen  to  cele- 
brate the  wanderer's  return ! 
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Let  us  say  Romane-Conti,  which  is  the 
"cru"  that  Barty  loved  best. 

Next  morning  Barty  left  us  early,  with 
a  portfolio  of  sketches  under  his  arm, 
and  his  heart  full  of  sanguine  expecta- 
tion, and  spent  the  day  in  Fleet  Street, 
or  thereabouts,  calling  on  publishers  of 
illustrated  books  and  periodicals,  and 
came  back  to  us  at  dinner-time  very 
fagged,  and  with  a  long  and  piteous  but 
very  droll  story  of  his  ignominious  non- 
success:  his  weary  waitings  in  dull  dingy 
little  business  back  rooms,  the  patroniz- 
ing and  snubbing  he  and  his  works  had 
met  with,  the  sense  that  he  had  every- 
thing to  learn — he,  who  thought  he  was 
going  to  take  the  publishing  world  by 
storm. 

Next  day  it  was  just  the  same,  and  the 
day  after,  and  the  day  after  that — every 
day  of  the  week  he  spent  under  our  roof. 

Then  he  insisted  on  leaving  us,  and 
took  for  himself  a  room  in  Newman 
Street — a  studio  by  day,  a  bedroom  by 
night,  a  pleasant  smoking-room  at  all 
hours,  and  very  soon  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
jolly  fellows,  old  friends  and  new,  from 
Guardsmen  to  young  stars  of  the  art 
world,  mostly  idle  apprentices. 

Gradually  boxing-gloves  crept  in,  and 
foils  and  masks,  and  the  faithful  Snow- 
drop (whose  condition  three  or  four  at- 
tacks of  delirium  tremens  during  Barty's 
exile  had  not  improved). 

And  fellows  who  sang,  and  told  good 
stories,  and  imitated  popular  actors — all 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  of 
St.  James's  Street. 

But  Barty  was  changed  all  the  same. 
These  amusements  were  no  longer  the 
serious  business  of  life  for  him.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  racket  he  would  sit  at 
his  small  easel  and  work.  He  declared 
he  couldn't  find  inspiration  in  silence  and 
solitude,  and,  bereft  of  Martia,  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  alone. 

Then  he  looked  up  other  old  friends, 
and  left  cards,  and  got  invitations  to  din- 
ners and  drums.  One  of  his  first  visits 
was  to  his  old  tailor  in  Jermyn  Street, 
to  whom  he  still  owed  money,  and  who 
welcomed  him  with  open  arms — almost 
hugged  him — and  made  him  two  or  three 
beautiful  suits;  I  believe  he  would  have 
dressed  Barty  for  nothing,  as  a  mere 
advertisement.  At  all  events  he  wouldn't 
hear  of  payment  "for  many  years  to 
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come!  The  finest  figure  in  the  whole 
Household  Brigade ! — the  idea !" 

Soon  Barty  got  a  few  sketches  into  ob- 
scure illustrated  papers,  and  thought  his 
fortune  was  made.  The  first  was  a  little 
sketch  in  the  manner  of  John  Leech, 
which  he  took  to  the  British  Lion, 
just  started  as  a  rival  to  Punch.  The 
British  Lion  died  be-fore  the  sketch  ap- 
peared, but  he  got  a  guinea  for  it,  and 
bought  a  beautiful  volume  of  Tennyson, 
illustrated  by  Millais,  Holman  Hunt, 
Rossetti,  and  others,  and  made  a  sketch 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  lovely  female  with 
black  hair  and  black  eyes,  and  gave  it 
to  Leah  Gibson.  It  was  his  old  female 
face  of  ten  years  ago;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  image  of  Leah  herself  (as 
it  had  once  been  that  of  his  mother). 

The  great  happiness  of  his  life  just  then 
was  to  go  to  the  opera  with  Mrs.  Gibson 
and  Leah  and  Mr.  Babbage  (the  family 
friend),  who  could  get  a  box  whenever  he 
liked,  and  then  to  sup  with  them  afterwards 
in  Conduit  Street,  over  the  Emporium  of 
the  "Universal  Fur  Company,"  and  to 
imitate  Signor  Giuglini  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  Mr.  Gibson,  whose  fondness  for 
Barty  soon  grew  into  absolute  worship! 

And  Leah,  so  reserved  and  self-con- 
tained in  general  company,  would  laugh 
till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks;  and 
the  -  music  of  her  laughter,  which  was 
deep  and  low,  rang  more  agreeably  to 
Barty's  ear  than  even  the  ravishing 
strains  of  Adelina  Patti — the  last  of  the 
great  prime  donne  of  our  time,  I  think — 
whose  voice  still  stirs  me  to  the  depths, 
with  vague  remembrance  of  fresh  girlish 
innocence  turned  into  sound. 

Long  life  to  her  and  to  her  voice! 
Lovely  voices  should  never  fade,  nor 
pretty  faces  either! 

Sometimes  I  replaced  Mr.  Babbage  and 
escorted  Mrs.  Gibson  to  the  opera,  leaving 
Leah  to  Barty;  for  on  fine  nights  we 
walked  there,  and  the  ladies  took  off 
their  bonnets  and  shawls  in  the  box, 
which  was  generally  on  the  upper  tier, 
and  we  looked  down  on  Scatcherd  and 
my  mother  and  sister  in  the  stalls.  Then 
back  to  Conduit  Street  to  supper.  It  was 
easy  with  half  an  eye  to  see  the  way 
things  were  going.  I  can't  say  I  liked  it. 
No  man  would,  I  suppose.  But  I  recon- 
ciled myself  to  the  inevitable,  and  bore  up 
like  a  stoic. 

L'amitie  est  l'amour  sans  ailes  !  A 
happy  intimate  friendship,   a  wingless 
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love  that  has  lasted  more  than  thirty 
years  without  a  break,  is  no  bad  substi- 
tute  for  tumultuous  passions  that  have 
missed  their  mark!  I  have  been  as  close 
a  friend  to  Barty's  wife  as  to  Barty  him- 
self, and  all  the  happiness  I  have  ever 
known  has  come  from  them  and  theirs. 

Walking"  home,  poor  Mrs.  Gibson 
would  confide  to  me  her  woes  and  anxie- 
ties, and  wail  over  the  past  glories  of 
Tavistock  Square  and  all  the  nice  people 
who  lived  there,  and  in  Russell  Square 
and  Bedford  Street  and  Gower  Street, 
many  of  whom  had  given  up  calling  on 
her  now  that  she  lived  over  a  shop.  Not 
all  the  liveliness  of  Bond  Street  and 
Regent  Street  combined  (which  Conduit 
Street  so  broadly  and  genially  connected 
with  each  other)  could  compensate  her 
for  the  lost  gentility,  the  aristocratic 
dulness  and  quiet  and  repose,  "almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  West  End  square." 

Then  she  believed  that  business  was  hot 
going  on  well,  since  Mr.  Gibson  talked  of 
giving  up  his  Cheapside  establishment; 
he  said  it  was  too  much  for  him  to  look 
after.  But  he  had  lost  much  of  his  fun, 
and  seemed  harassed  and  thin,  and  mut- 
tered in  his  sleep;  and  the  poor  woman 
was  full  of  forebodings,  some  of  which 
were  to  be  justified  by  the  events  that 
followed. 

About  this  time  Leah,  who  had  fore- 
bodings too,  took  it  into  her  head  to 
attend  a  class  for  bookkeeping,  and  in  a 
short  time  thoroughly  mastered  the  sci- 
ence in  all  its  details.  I'm  afraid  she  was 
better  at  this  kind  of  work  than  at  either 
drawing  or  music,  both  of  which  she  had 
been  so  perseveringly  taught.  She  could 
read  off  any  music  at  sight  quite  glibly 
and  easily,  it  is  true — the  result  of  hard 
plodding — but  could  never  play  to  give 
real  pleasure,  and  so  she  gave  it  up.  And 
with  singing  it  was  the  same;  her  voice 
was  excellent  and  had  been  well  trained, 
but  when  she  heard  the  untaught  Bar- 
ty she  felt  she  was  no  singer,  and  nev- 
er would  be,  and  left  off  trying.  Yet 
nobody  got  more  pleasure  out  of  the 
singing  of  others — especially  Barty's  and 
that  of  young  Mr.  Santley,  who  was  her 
pet  and  darling,  and  whom  she  far  pre- 
ferred to  that  sweetest  and  suavest  of 
tenors,  Giuglini,  about  whom  w7e  all  went 
mad.  I  agreed  with  her.  Giuglini's 
voice  was  like  green  chartreuse  in  a 
liqueur-glass;  Santley's  like  a  bumper  of 
the  very  best  burgundy  that  ever  was! 


Oh,  that  high  G!  Romane-Conti  again; 
and  in  a  quart  pot!    En  veux-tu,  en 

voila ! 

And  as  for  her  drawing,  it  was  as  that 
of  all  intelligent  young  ladies  who  have 
been  well  taught,  but  have  no  original 
talent  whatever;  nor  did  she  derive  any 
special  pleasure  from  the  masterpieces  in 
the  National  Gallery ;  the  Royal  Academy 
was  far  more  to  her  taste;  and  to  mine,  I 
frankly  admit;  and,  I  fear,  to  Barty's 
taste  also,  in  those  days.  Enough  of  the 
Guardsman  still  remained  in  him  to  quite 
unfit  his  brain  and  ear  and  eye  for  what 
was  best  in  literature  and  art.  He  was 
mildly  fond  of  the  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne," 
and  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  himself,  and 
a  few  othei  *s ;  as  he  was  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  But  Mantegna 
and  Botticelli  and  Signorelli  made  him 
sad,  and  almost  morose. 

The  only  great  things  he  genuinely 
loved  and  revered  were  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles. He  was  constantly  sketching  them. 
And  I  am  told  that  they  have  had  great 
influence  on  his  work,  and  that  he  owes 
much  to  them.  I  have  grown  to  admire 
them  immensely  myself  in  consequence, 
though  I  used  to  find  that  part  of  the 
British  Museum  a  rather  dreary  lounge 
in  the  days  when  Barty  used  to  draw 
there. 

I  am  the  proud  possessor  of  a  Velas- 
quez, two  Titians,  and  a  Rembrandt ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  I  like  to  encourage  the  art  of 
my  own  time  and  country  and  that  of 
modern  France. 

And  I  suppose  there's  hardly  a  great 
painter  living,  or  recently  dead,  some  of 
whose  work  is  not  represented  on  my 
walls,  either  in  London,  Paris,  or  Scot- 
land; or  at  Marsfield,  where  so  much  of 
my  time  is  spent;  although  the  house  is 
not  mine,  it's  my  real  home ;  and  thither 
I  have  always  been  allowed  to  send  my 
best  pictures,  and  my  best  bric-a-brac,  my 
favorite  horses  and  dogs,  and  the  oldest 
and  choicest  liquors  that  were  ever  stored 
in  the  cellars  of  Vougeot-Conti  and  Co. 
Old  bachelor  friends  have  their  privileges, 
and  Uncle  Bob  has  known  how  to  make 
himself  at  home  in  Marsfield. 

Barty  soon  got  better  off,  and  moved 
into  better  lodgings  in  Berners  Street:  a 
sitting-room  and  bedroom  at  No.  12  B, 
which  has  now  disappeared. 

And  there  he  worked  all  day,  without 
haste  and  without  rest,  and  at  last  in  soli- 
tude; and  found  he  could  work  twice  as 
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well  with  no  companion  but  his  pipe  and 
1 1  is  lay  figure,  from  which  he  made  most 
elaborate  studies  of  drapery,  in  pen  and 
ink;  first  in  the  manner  of  Sandys  and 
Albert  Diirer;  later  in  the  manner  of 
Millais,  Walker,  and  Keene. 

Also  he  acquired  the  art  of  using  the 
living*  model  for  his  little  illustrations. 
It  had  become  the  fashion;  a  new  school 
had  been  founded  with  Once  a  Week  and 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  it  seems;  besides 
those  already  named,  there  were  Lawless, 
du  Maurier,  Poynter,  not  to  mention 
Holman  Hunt  and  F.  Leighton ;  and  a 
host  of  new  draughtsmen,  most  industri- 
ous apprentices,  "whose  talk  and  example 
soon  weaned  Barty  from  a  mixed  and 
somewhat  rowdy  crew. 

And  all  became  more  or  less  friends  of 
his:  a  very  good  thing,  for  they  were  ad- 
mirable in  industry  and  talent,  thorough 
artists,  ana  very  good  fellows  all  round. 
Need  I  say  they  have  all  risen  to  fame 
and  fortune — as  becomes  poetical  justice? 

He  also  kept  in  touch  with  his  old 
brother  officers,  and  that  was  a  good 
thing  too. 

But  there  were  others  he  got  to  know, 
rickety,  unwholesome  geniuses,  whose 
genius  (such  as  it  was)  had  allied  itself  to 
madness;  and  who  were  just  as  conceited 
about  the  madness  as  about  the  genius, 
and  took  more  pains  to  cultivate  it.  It 
brought  them  a  quicker  kudos,  and  was 
so  much  more  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

At  first  Barty  was  fascinated  by  the 
madness,  and  took  the  genius  on  trust, 
I  suppose.  They  made  much  of  him, 
painted  him,  wrote  music  and  verses 
about  him,  raved  about  his  Greekness, 
his  beauty,  his  yellow  hair,  and  his  voice, 
and  what  not,  as  if  he  had  been  a  wo- 
man. He  even  stood  that,  he  admired 
them  so!  or  rather,  this  genius  of  theirs. 

He  introduced  me  to  this  little  clique, 
who  called  themselves  a  school,  and  each 
other  "master":  "the  neo-priapists,"  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  they  wor- 
shipped the  tuberose. 


They  disliked  me  at  sight,  and  I  them, 
and  we  did  not  dissemble! 

Like  Barty,  I  am  fond  of  men's  soci- 
ety; but  at  least  I  like  them  to  be  unmis- 
takably men  of  my  own  sex,  manly 
men,  and  clean  ;  not  little  misshapen 
troglodytes  with  foul  minds  and  per- 
verted passions,  or  self -advertising  little 
mountebanks  with  enlarged  and  diseased 
vanities;  creatures  who  would  stand  in  a 
pillory  sooner  than  not  be  stared  at  or 
talked  about  at  all. 

Whatever  their  genius  might  be,  it  al- 
most made  me  sick,  it  almost  made  me 
kick,  to  see  the  humorous  and  masculine 
Barty  prostrate  in  admiration  before 
these  inspired  epicenes,  these  gifted  epi- 
leptoids,  these  anaemic  little  self-satis- 
fied nincompoops,  whose  proper  place,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  either  Earlswood,  or 
Colney  Hatch,  or  Broadmoor.  That  is, 
if  their  madness  was  genuine,  which  I 
doubt.  He  and  I  had  many  a  quarrel 
about  them,  till  he  found  them  out  and 
cut  them  for  good  and  all — a  great  relief 
to  me;  for  one  got  a  bad  name  by  being 
friends  with  such  nondescripts. 

"  Dis-moi  qui  tu  hantes,  je  te  dirai  ce 
que  tu  es !" 

Need  I  say  they  all  died  long  ago, 
without  leaving  the  ghost  of  a  name 
— and  nobody  cared?  Poetical  justice 
again!  How  encouraging  it  is  to  think 
there  are  no  such  people  now,  and  that 
the  breed  has  been  thoroughly  stamped 
out!* 

Barty  never  succeeded  as  an  illustrator 
on  wood.  He  got  into  a  way  of  doing 
very  slight  sketches  of  pretty  people  in 
fancy  dress  and  coloring  them  lightly, 
and  sold  them  at  a  shop  in  the  Strand, 
now  no  more.  Then  he  made  up  little 
stories,  which  he  illustrated  himself, 
something  like  the  picture-books  of  the 
later  Caldecott,  and  I  found  him  a  pub- 
lisher, and  he  was  soon  able  to  put  aside 
a  few  pounds  and  pay  his  debts. 

*  (Ed.) 
[to  be  continued.] 
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rpHIS  hour  the  fateful  tide  runs  up  the  beach, 
I-  As  the  sea  wills  it; 

It  seeks  each  hollow  loved  of  yesterday, 
Finds  it,  and  fills  it. 


WILD  THINGS  IN  WINTER. 


BY  J.  H.  KENNEDY. 


fTlHAT  "  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
X  ground  without  His  notice"  reminds 
us  of  that  infinite  knowledge  and  love 
which  includes  even  the  birds  and  wild 
creatures.  Exposed  at  all  times  to  the 
elements  and  forces  of  nature  —  often 
cruel — with  no  knowledge  of  preserva- 
tion and  protection  except  what  hard- 
ships have  taught,  the  privations  and 
suffering  that  they  endure,  even  as  far 
south  as  Maryland,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  or  the  waters  above 
their  feeding-grounds  are  frozen,  are  hard 
and  bitter.  Many  wild  things  are  be- 
lieved to  feel  the  approach  of  storms,  and 
their  actions  at  such -times  seem  to  prove 
the  fact.  Living  near  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Flats,  I  have  observed  wild-fowl  to  be  un- 
usually active  and  intent  upon  getting  as 
much  food  as  possible  when  storms  are 
threatening.  Lines  of  class  distinctions 
are  not  so  closely  drawn — the  noble  can- 
vas-back, at  other  times  exclusive,  will 
now  tolerate  the  presence  of  his  less  wor- 
thy congeners,  the  red  and  black  head. 
Ducks,  when  not  on  the  wing,  feed  closely 
in  almost  solid  bodies,  diving  and  coming 
up  rapidly.  Some  of  the  more  nervous 
ones  seem  distressed,  flying  from  place  to 
place  without  accomplishing  much.  The 
gunner  accounts  himself  lucky  who  goes 
forth  on  such  days.  When  the  storm 
breaks,  the  ducks  seek  sheltered  places, 
and  are  less  active,  except  the  canvas- 
back.  The  coldest  snow-storms  affect 
these  but  little,  as  long  as  the  waters  re- 
main open.  It  is  certain  that  wild-fowl 
feel  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the 
coming  storm,  when  they  cannot  find  food 
nor  stay  on  the  feeding-grounds,  and  it  is 
possible  that,  aside  from  being  deprived 
of  food  when  storms  sweep  the  bay,  they 
fear  the  ice  that  covers  their  cherished 
celery  beds,  driving  them  to  seek  a  liv- 
ing farther  south,  where  aquatic  -  plant 
food  is  inferior  and  the  water  brackish. 
After  a  winter  sojourn  in  Southern 
waters  they  return  with  rusty  plumage 
and  an  aroma  of  fish  about  their  breath 
once  balmy  with  water-celery.  This  will 
cause  anguish  to  the  epicure,  but  will  not 
dampen  the  sportsman's  ardor.  Geese 
and  swan  are  very  shy;  living  far  out 
upon  deep  waters  for  the  most  part,  their 
habits  are  less  easily  studied.  They  are 
unable  to  dive  for  food  like  ducks,  and 


nature,  as  a  compensation,  has  provided 
them  with  long  necks,  still  they  are  com- 
pelled to  come  ashore  into  shoal  waters 
to  feed.  Often  in  winter  geese  take  to 
the  marshes  and  wheat-fields  for  subsist- 
ence. From  their  piteous  cries  they  are 
sorely  tried,  and  suffer  for  food,  between 
their  fear  of  man  and  the  rigors  of  winter. 

Leaving  water-fowl,  we  notice  hawks, 
crows,  etc.,  so  numerous  and  widely  dis- 
tributed that  they  excite  scant  sympathy 
in  a  struggle  for  existence  in  winter. 
Farmers  regard  crows  as  a  pest,  and 
wrage  endless  war  against  them,  even  to 
killing  them  with  poison  when  hunger 
compels  the  poor  birds  to  ask  alms  at 
their  hands.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this 
persecution  of  an  intelligent  and  useful 
bird  pass  away.  The  public  press  is 
striving  to  convince  the  husbandman 
that  the  crow  is  an  ally,  and  should  be  a 
friend.  The  presence  of  crows  in  fields 
of  growing  crops  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  there  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  but 
to  prey  upon  the  numerous  vermin — ene- 
mies of  the  crops. 

When  crows  are  bringing  out  their 
young,  I  admit,  they  will  sometimes  filch 
an  egg  or  young  chicken,  or  when  a  farm- 
er is  so  thriftless  as  to  leave  his  corn  crop 
out  over  winter,  take  it  for  granted  it 
was  left  for  them,  and  help  themselves. 
"What  would  you?  —  an  honest  crow 
must  live."  Hawks,  from  their  preda- 
tory character,  and  epicurean  tastes  for 
quail  and  chicken,  get  no  consideration 
in  their  fight  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  though  snow  lies  deep  upon  the 
ground,  mice  and  birds  scarce,  and  snakes 
out  of  the  question.  Being  migratory  to 
a  great  extent,  they  are  not  numerous 
here  until  driven  by  storms  and  extreme 
cold  farther  north.  They  are  most  hardy 
birds,  and  can  endure  long  sieges  without 
starvation.  I  have  never  known  one  to 
approach  the  habitation  of  man,  except 
by  stealth,  in  quest  of  food.  Not  so  the 
crow,  who,  having  a  clear  conscience,  will 
go  into  the  farm-yard,  in  mute  appeal,  to 
share  the  scraps  with  the  dogs  and  fowls, 
when  the  wolf — hunger — gnaws  at  his 
vitals. 

As  I  drove  homeward  one  cold  even- 
ing in  December,  I  saw  a  company  of 
large  owls  flying  about  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way  before  sunset,  some  of  them  passing 
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near  my  carriage  and  others  alighting 
on  trees  in  a  farm-yard.  I  thought  they 
were  pinched  by  hunger  to  go  out  before 
the  dusk  of  evening  in  search  of  food, 
though  hunger  would  not  have  made 
them  approach  dwellings,  had  they  been 
native  owls.  They  had  migrated  from  a 
region  uninhabited  by  man,  and  did  not 
know  their  danger.  Screech-owls  are  the 
most  taciturn  birds  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  my  efforts  to  convince  them  of  my 
good-will  have  been  beset  with  difficulties. 

In  my  wanderings  when  a  boy,  through 
wrood  and  field,  after  a  snowfall,  in 
search  of  adventure,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
explore  the  cavities  of  some  hollow  trees 
that  came  in  my  way,  wherein  golden- 
winged  woodpeckers  and  red  polls  were 
wont  to  build  in  summer.  I  expected  to 
surprise  a  flying-squirrel  or  stray  deer- 
mouse,  but  found  that  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  screech-owls.  I  had  always 
wished  to  have  some  tame  owls  about  the 
barn — now  was  my  chance.  With  the 
aid  of  a  companion  a  number  of  them 
were  secured  and  borne,  vigorously  pro- 
testing, to  the  upper  story  of  the  granary, 
a  large  room  where  they  could  fly  about 
at  night,  were  shielded  from  the  rigors 
of  winter,  and  could  supply  their  larder 
from  the  numerous  mice  that  infested  the 
place  for  the  catching.  Being  strangers 
to  the  place,  and  fearing  they  would  not 
get  enough  to  eat  at  first,  I  carried  them 
pieces  of  fresh  meat  and  fowl,  which 
promptly  disappeared  after  dark.  Mice 
may  have  eaten  them,  but  in  the  end 
the  owls  were  not  the  losers,  I  take  it. 
They  soon  lost  their  fear  of  us,  when  ap- 
proached by  day,  and  seemed  to  accept 
the  situation  as  not  so  bad  after  all. 
Sitting  silent  and  grave  on  the  beams 
overhead,  they  passed  the  days  in  sleep 
and  meditation.  When  approached  at 
night  with  a  light  they  were  wide-awake 
and  alert  in  their  movements.  They 
were  liberated  in  the  spring,  and  a  door 
left  open  that  they  might  return  at  their 
will,  which  they  often  did;  having  be- 
come in  a  manner  domesticated,  they  flew 
about  the  lawn  at  night  with  little  sense 
of  fear. 

Again,  in  later  years,  one  cold  winter 
evening  some  owls  of  the  same  kind  ap- 
peared on  the  lawn,  sitting  on  the  outer 
branches  of  cedar-trees,  wherein  they  had 
passed  the  day.  They  seemed  starving. 
Their  destitution  created  great  concern, 
and  to  relieve  their  distress  some  mice 


were  caught  and  offered  them  upon  the 
tips  of  long  sticks.  The  scheme  did  not 
succeed  as  well  as  could  be  wished  at 
once,  but  when  the  mice  were  left  on  the 
sticks  overnight  they  were  gone  in  the 
morning.  By  our  aid,  and  what  little 
they  picked  up  on  their  own  account, 
they  managed  to  live  through  the  win- 
ter. They  seemed  to  feel  our  good-will, 
and  did  not  change  their  abode  with  the 
return  of  summer.  Three  of  them,  often 
in  the  twilight  of  summer  evenings, 
would  group  themselves  on  a  limb  in 
the  most  charming  poses,  such  as  no 
imaginary  pictures  from  the  owl  country 
ever  equalled. 

I  have  often  sought  some  explanation 
why  many  birds  remain  here  and  endure 
the  severe  winters,  when  a  flight  of  a  few 
hours  would  carry  them  beyond  the  snow- 
line. This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  bird 
life  that  I  cannot  fathom.  Winter  may 
have  its  compensations,  and  the  South 
its  disadvantages  that  are  not  apparent. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  home  instinct,  the  love 
of  the  once  verdant  wood  and  fields, 
where  they  first  saw  the  light,  and  car- 
olled their  first  notes,  that  will  make  them 
endure  cold  and  hunger  here  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  easy  conditions  of  existence 
in  the  South. 

The  love  of  home,  as  I  have  discovered 
it  among  the  lower  creatures,  is  touching. 
Many  birds  and  animals  will  wander  far 
by  day  in  search  of  food  or  pleasure,  but 
will  return  at  night  to  their  accustomed 
bower  or  bed,  where  perchance  they  meet 
loved  ones,  and  where,  at  least,  rest  and 
sleep  are  always  sweeter.  Children  who 
live  in  the  country  with  the  wild  things 
around  them,  if  taught,  will  soon  learn 
to  care  for  and  protect  the  birds,  instead 
of  trapping  or  killing  them  when  hunger 
makes  them  easy  victims. 

As  soon  as  the  snow-storm  is  over, 
wind-swept  spots  of  ground  and  places  on 
the  sheltered  side  of  buildings  or  stacks 
may  be  cleared,  and  a  meal  of  hay  seed 
from  the  barn, bread  crumbs, or  small  grain 
spread  for  the  little  waifs.  They  will  not 
be  long  in  finding  it,  and  will  come  to 
look  for  it  daily.  The  little  boy  takes 
great  pleasure  in  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  starving  birds.  He  discovered  some 
snow-birds  and  Canada  sparrows  on  the 
porch  roof,  drawn  thither  by  some  crumbs 
from  the  invalid's  tray.  The  roof  was 
cleared  of  snow  and  a  generous  meal  set 
for  them.    A  few  came  at  first,  then  more, 
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until  there  would  be  fifty  to  breakfast, 
nearly  as  many  to  dinner,  and  a  few  tran- 
sients all  the  time.  We  watched  them 
through  the  window;  they  ate  heartily, 
and  brought  all  their  hungry  friends  to 
the  feast.  Their  table  manners,  while  not 
always  decorous,  were  fair  for  hungry 
birds.  True  happiness  comes  through 
making  others  happy,  and  though  the 
subjects  were  but  little  birds,  somehow 
the  dark  days  were  a  little  brighter,  even 
to  the  invalid,  who  had  to  be  propped  on 
her  couch  to  watcli  them. 

One  of  the  larger  native  birds  that  re- 
mains through  the  winter  is  the  blue-jay, 
but  he  is  not  a  frequent  visitor.  Occa- 
sionally he  will  come  to  the  corn-crib  and 
get  a  meal  by  reaching  through  the  slats 
and  plucking  the  grains  from  the  ears  of 
corn.  Again  he  will  proclaim  from  the 
top  of  a  tree  near  by  some  important  mes- 
sage or  warning  in  shrill  tones;  always 
in  a  great  hurry,  sometimes  shouting  as 
he  flies.  I  think  this  habit  of  going 
through  life  in  haste  must  have  gained 
for  him  the  report,  among  the  colored 
ones,  that  he  goes  to  the  devil  and  back 
nine  times  every  Friday.  The  bird  is  not 
such  a  bad  fellow,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
what  alliance  he  could  have  with  the  evil 
one.  From  his  military  dress  and  car- 
riage, I  take  it,  he  is  a  free  lance,  who 
takes  his  chances  for  acorns,  beechnuts, 
etc.,  among  the  squirrels  and  chickarees. 

The  bonny  bluebirds  disappear  upon 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  to  return  as 
soon  as  it  moderates  and  the  sun  shines 
bright  again.  Upon  such  days  they  visit 
their  building-places  of  last  year,  make 
feints  of  building  nests,  uttering  sweet 
spring  notes,  and  generally  showing  their 
conviction  that  spring  is  at  hand.  Soon 
clouds  obscure  the  sun,  cold  winds  sweep 
through  the  bare  trees,  there  is  a  vanishing 
streak  of  blue,  and  the  sanguine  proph- 
ets are  gone.  Like  other  weather  proph- 
ets, these  pretty  birds  are  usually  inaccu- 
rate, though  never  discouraged.  During 
a  mild  portion  of  one  winter  a  whole 
family  of  bluebirds  were  friends  of  ours. 
The  intimacy  was  brought  about  through 
some  wood- worms  found  under  decaying 
bark  on  the  firewood.  These  worms  were 
placed  on  pieces  of  bark  and  laid  on  the 
outer  ledge  of  a  second -floor  window. 
They  were  soon  discovered,  and  there  was 
a  demand  for  more.  When  not  forth- 
coming, every  window  of  the  second  floor 
was  visited,  and  soft  brown  eyes  peered 


pleadingly  within.  When  a  meal  was 
placed  out  for  them,  three  or  four  were 
always  in  waiting,  and  would  keep  up  a 
great  twittering  until  the  window  was 
closed,  then  pounce  down  on  the  viands, 
each  bird  scrambling  for  the  largest  worm. 
There  was  mutual  regret  when  the  supply 
of  worms  gave  out. 

The  cardinal-bird  never  leaves  us ;  win- 
ter has  no  terrors  that  it  will  not  brave 
for  love  of  its  native  place.  Of  all  the  wild 
creatures  that  are  destined  to  inhabit  the 
snow-clad  regions  of  the  earth,  none  that 
I  am  aware  of  is  so  unprotected  by  reason 
of  contrast  in  color  to  its  setting.  This 
glaring  contrast  of  red  and  white  is  al- 
most an  anomaly  in  nature.  Apart  from 
being  a  conspicuous  mark  for  birds  of 
prey,  its  striking  beauty  makes  it  coveted 
by  persons  of  depraved  taste  for  personal 
adornment.  Again,  in  winter  from  hun- 
ger it  falls  into  the  trap  of  the  greedy  pot- 
hunter, to  be  sold  to  misguided  people, 
who  will  confine  it  in  a  cage  to  fret  and 
wear  its  life  away.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  beauty  and  anguish  going  hand 
in  hand.  Few  country  homes  but  what 
are  cheered  in  winter  by  visits  of  the 
red  bird,  flashing  gleams  of  red  here  and 
there,  always  in  contrast,  whether  to  som- 
bre clouds  or  glistening  white  snow.  They 
are  timid,  and  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
other  birds  without  finding  much  to  eat. 
though  they  never  seem  despondent.  I 
have  often  left  a  few  grains  of  pop-corn 
here  and  there  in  their  way  without  tell- 
ing the  crows  and  blackbirds.  There 
may  be  a  legend,  like  the  fable  of  the 
hoopoes  and  their  golden  crowns,  wherein 
it  is  told  that  the  cardinal-bird,  to  gratify 
some  vain  impulse,  purchased  fatal  beauty 
with  the  price  of  peace. 

One  day  in  early  winter  a  crowd  of 
children,  headed  by  the  little  boy,  were 
in  pursuit  of  some  dark  object  across  the 
lawn.  It  proved  to  be  a  buzzard,  disa- 
bled as  to  flight  from  some  cause,  but 
otherwise  unharmed.  Its  fate  was  soon 
settled  by  the  leader.  "I  know  what's 
the  matter  with  this  buzzard  ;  it's  been 
hurt  and  can't  fly,  and  it  '11  get  killed,  or 
starved,  if  I  don't  keep  care  of  it.  I  am 
going  to  put  it  under  the  porch  and  feed 
it  until  it  gets  well.  I  can  get  enough 
scraps  from  the  butcher's  for  it  to  live  on. 
Won't  it  be  a  funny  pet?  And  it  don't 
smell  bad,  like  they  say  buzzards  do."  He 
took  the  grewsome  thing  by  the  tip  of  one 
wing  and  urged  it  toward  the  house,  while 
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the  other  children  followed  in  mute  won- 
der. At  home  he  was  severely  criticised, 
ordered  to  change  his  raiment  and  go 
into  quarantine,  though  it  proved  there 
was  no  necessity  for  either.  The  little 
boy's  scheme  failed,  as  the  best -laid 
schemes  will,  and  his  worst  fears  were 
probably  realized.  Some  one  left  the  in- 
firmary door  open,  and  the  poor  thing 
wandered  away  in  the  night.  He  told  me 
a  pathetic  tale,  long  afterward,  of  having 
found  in  a  lonely  churchyard  a  skeleton, 
which  he  believed  was  that  of  his  poor 
buzzard.  Why  it  should  have  come  to  a 
tragic  end  in  this  lonely  spot  puzzled  the 
child.  "  Did  it  know  it  was  going  to  die, 
and  go  there  on  purpose  to  be  with  the 
other  dead?  Or  did  it  just  happen  to  die 
or  get  killed  there?" 

During  the  blizzard  of  1895,  Avhile  the 
storm  was  still  raging,  I  witnessed  a  trag- 
edy among  the  birds.  Standing  at  my 
office  window,  I  saw  a  large  bird,  about 
the  size  of,  and  not  unlike  a  blue-jay,  car- 
rying something  in  its  beak,  light  in  a 
japonica  bush.  My  first  thought  was  of 
the  butcher-bird,  and  seizing  my  gun,  I 
went  in  pursuit.  It  had  flown,  and  was 
making  for  the  wood,  carrying  its  victim, 
when  I  reached  the  spot.  I  took  a  snap- 
shot through  the  driving  snow.  One 
shot — number  four — took  effect  in  the 
head.  It  flew  several  rods  and  tried  to 
light  in  a  thorn  bush,  but  fell  dead.  I 
picked  up  the  murderer  and  his  victim 
together.  In  death  only  did  he  relax  his 
cruel  grip.  The  victim  was  a  snow-bird, 
still  warm,  its  spinal  column  crushed  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  tail  feathers 
gone,  torn  away  in  its  struggle  for  life. 
The  murderer  proved  to  be  a  shrike,  or 
butcher-bird,  of  the  loggerhead  variety, 
and  was  the  largest  specimen  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  sent  to  a  taxidermist,  and 
as  it  now  appears  is  almost  twice  as  large 
as  any  shrike  in  the  collection  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  It  was  thoughtless  not 
to  send  the  snow-bird  too,  as  the  little  boy 
pointed  out.  This  pariah  among  birds  is 
"  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,"  as  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs truly  remarks,  except  for  the  cruel- 
looking  beak.  The  fauna  of  this  region 
is  not  numerous,  and  is  all  of  the  smaller 
kind. 

Whatever  days  Uncle  Remus  may  have 
hit  upon  were  not  like  these,  inasmuch  as 
Brer  Rabbit  now  no  longer,  as  of  yore,  by 
his  wisdom  and  sagacity,  dominates  the 
world  of  wild  things,  even  to  circumvent- 


ing Brer  Fox.  Brer  Rabbit  is  well  enough 
in  his  way,  with  a  fairly  good  character, 
inclined  to  be  domestic  in  his  tastes,  and 
given  to  the  accumulation  of  much  fat 
upon  the  approach  of  winter. 

Brer  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  even  as  long 
ago  as  the  days  of  JEsop,  had  a  shadowy 
reputation,  which  through  the  ages,  some- 
how, he  has  not  managed  to  improve. 
Whatever  sins  or  shortcomings  Reynard 
may  have  to  answer  for,  like  a  certain 
United  States  Senator,  a  fool  is  not  one 
of  them.  For  a  great  mind  and  personal 
beauty  he  commands  our  admiration. 
Running  before  hounds  or  taking  a  spin 
across  the  open  country  is  a  picture  never 
to  be  forgotten  :  it  is  flight  without  wings 
— the  poetry  of  motion.  I  never  witness 
the  sight  without  a  feeling  of  awe.  The 
sluggard  was  referred  to  the  ant  as  an 
example  of  industry;  as  well  might  the 
statesman  or  warrior  learn  strategy  from 
the  fox.  His  boundless  resource  is  the 
result  of  ages  of  heredity.  With  every 
man's  hand  raised  against  him,  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  watchword.  Winter  in- 
creases the  number  of  his  enemies,  or 
makes  them  more  aggressive,  as  well  as 
curtails  his  supply  of  meat.  Then,  too, 
this  is  a  season  when  the  neighbors  bring 
in  nothing.  What  is  to  be  done?  You 
would  not  have  him  turn  cannibal  and 
devour  his  own  kith  and  kin.  Well, 
then,  I  think  a  few  wild  hares  more  or 
less  do  not  matter,  though  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if  hunger  compelled  him  to 
draw  upon  those  that  take  refuge  in  the 
brush-pile  at  the  back  of  the  pasture-lot. 

When  snipe-shooting  one  day  in  spring 
I  sat  down  beside  a  large  tree  to  rest,  and, 
concealed  by  it,  I  surprised  a  fox  carry- 
ing a  shad.  I  did  not  seek  to  kill  or 
frighten  him,  though  he  wTas  near  enough 
to  me.  He  expected  the  worst,  and  the 
look  of  terror  that  came  over  the  poor 
hunted  creature  as,  bewildered  and  totter- 
ing, it  strove  to  flee,  was  pitiful.  But 
when  I  made  no  motion  to  harm  him,  he 
threw  me  a  grateful  look  as  he  glided 
away.  No  doubt  he  had  come  by  the 
fish  honestly;  it  was  the  spawning  season 
with  the  shad,  and  they  were  running  up 
into  shoal  waters,  where  he  may  have 
sprung  in  and  seized  one.  Though  the 
situation  was  tragic,  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  desert  him,  nor  did  he  drop  his 
quarry,  but  bore  it  homeward,  where 
doubtless  he  displayed  it  with  as  much 
pride  as  I  did  mine  on  my  return.  After- 
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ward,  when  there  was  a  meeting1  of  the 
animals  upon  the  "council  rock,"  this 
story  may  have  been  related,  and  I  hope 
the  feeling-  toward  me  was  like  unto  the 
grateful  look  the  fox  had  given  me. 

Gray  squirrels  are  winter  neighbors, 
but  very  shy  ones.  I  have  tried  to  coax 
them  to  come  into  the  yard  for  walnuts  by 
leaving  out  a  supply  under  the  trees  there 
and  gathering  all  from  other  trees,  but 
they  were  too  well  supplied  with  nuts  in 
the  wood.  I  did  succeed  in  gaining  their 
confidence  through  a  pair  of  tame  squir- 
rels that  had  been  raised  in  a  cage  by  a 
neighbor.  I  induced  the  neighbor  to  set 
them  free,  and  apparently  to  reward  me 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  tall  Cot- 
tonwood and  poplars  about  the  lawn,  but 
more  likely  because  the  neighbor  had  no 
large  trees.  While  they  remained,  an  oc- 
casional wild  squirrel  would  call  or  spend 
the  day  in  the  great  trees  with  my  tame 
ones.  But  the  villanous  pot-hunter  and 
his  worthless  cur  destroyed  my  pets,  and 
drove  the  visitors  back  to  their  wild  state. 
The  gray  squirrel  is  not  as  provident  as 
the  little  ground-squirrel ,  who  toils  through 
the  long  days  of  summer  and  fall  to  pro- 
vide himself  a  home  and  lay  up  a  store 
for  winter  use.  What  little  the  gray 
squirrel  does  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day  is 
not  stored  in  his  den,  but  scattered  here 
and  tli ere  about  the  wood,  like  the  pru- 
dent housewife  afraid  to  put  all  the  eggs 
in  one  basket.  I  learned  from  my  tame 
squirrels  their  method  of  hiding  nuts. 
The  nut  is  carried  in  the  mouth,  and 
some  time  and  thought  are  given  to  the 
selection  of  a  likely  place  to  hide  it. 
When  the  spot  is  finally  decided  upon,  a 
hole  the  size  of  the  nut  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  the  nut  thrust  in  and  pushed 
down  hard  with  the  nose,  a  little  earth 
pressed  and  patted  down,  and  leaves  or 
grass  tossed  about  the  place  in  the  most 
natural  way.  Before  leaving,  the  locality 
is  carefully  scanned  to  see  if  another 
squirrel  has  been  watching,  in  which  case 
the  nut  is  taken  up  and  eaten  or  buried  in 
a  more  secret  place.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
one  watching  the  squirrel  to  find  the  nut, 
so  artfully  is  it  concealed.  Their  keen 
scent  and  unerring  knowledge  of  locality 
enable  them  to  find  their  hidden  stores 
long  afterwards.  Going  into  the  wood 
after  a  snowfall,  their  tracks  will  be 
found  in  every  direction,  from  the  den 
trees  to  all  parts  of  the  wood.  Following 
these  trails  one  will  find  many  little  holes 


in  the  snow,  where  hidden  nuts  have 
been  dug  up.  Other  trails  go  by  long 
leaps.  These  are  made  by  visitors  going 
about  among  the  neighbors  to  hear  the 
news  and  indulge  in  gossip. 

The  red  squirrels  or  chickarees  are 
sometimes  found  in  woods  near  dwell- 
ings, though  they  are  not  strictly  tree- 
dwellers,  an  old  building  or  stone  wall 
often  suiting  their  purposes  better.  Noisy, 
loquacious  fellows,  given  to  pilfering  from 
any  winter  garner  within  reach.  I  once 
took  up  the  case  of  a  red  squirrel,  without 
a  retaining-fee,  upon  a  charge  of  remov- 
ing some  walnuts  through  a  broken  pane 
in  an  attic  window  convenient  to  the 
limb  of  a  tree.  I  was  implored  by  the 
colored  boy  to  "  shoot  dat  'spis'ble  chicka- 
ree; he  gwine  take  eb'ry  las1  one  dem  wa'- 
nuts."  I  saved  the  squirrel  by  a  confes- 
sion from  the  boy  as  to  how  he  came  by 
the  walnuts.  They  were  not  stolen  — 
"  jes  took  "  from  Mr.  Tom's  trees  without 
permission  after  night.  The  boy  with- 
drew his  prayer  when  it  was  decided  that 
he  and  the  squirrel  were  guilty  and  liable 
to  the  same  punishment,  being  shot. 

The  woodchuck  or  ground-hog  is  enti- 
tled to  notice  as  a  weather-prophet.  It 
goes  into  winter  quarters  at  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  with  no  other  store  than 
weather-wisdom  and  the  adipose  of  its  own 
body,  promptly  to  appear  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary to  take  observations  and  determine 
the  state  of  the  weather  for  the  coming  six 
weeks.  Punctuality  is  to  be  commended 
even  in  a  ground-hog.  The  accuracy 
of  his  weather-bulletins  is  not  verified, 
though  in  this  line  he  should  be  a  suc- 
cess for  the  same  reason  that  the  dog  was 
good  for  'coons  —  because  worthless  for 
everything  else.  There  is  a  story  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  animals  all  lived  in 
a  country  to  themselves,  and  had  a  king 
to  rule  over  them.  Some  hares  had  a 
burrow  near  to  that  of  a  ground- hog, 
who  made  himself  odious  by  digging  and 
throwing  dirt  back  on  their  premises, 
stopping  up  their  doors  and  filling  the 
little  hares'  eyes  with  sand.  This  coming 
to  the  ears  of  the  king,  the  ground-hog 
was  warned  not  to  let  it  happen  again. 
Whereupon  he  sulkily  retorted  that  he 

"would  chuck"  his  dirt  where  he  

pleased.  Hence  the  name  "woodchuck." 
There  may  be  "another  story"  about  the 
wild  things,  if  they  will  give  up  their 
secrets,  "for  beast  and  bird  hath  seen  and 
heard  the  things  man  knoweth  not." 


A  REALIZED  ROMANCE. 


BY  MARY  M.  MEARS. 


WHY,  some  one's  taken  the  old 
Crane  house!  David  said,  when 
his  mother  died,  that  he'd  never  let  the 
place.   It's  a  pretty  yard — don't  you  think 

so  r 

"  Yes,  real  pretty." 

Annie  Day  stepped  out  on  the  porch 
beside  her  music-teacher.  The  sun  was 
very  bright,  but  Annie's  face  could  bear 
the  glare:  she  was  only  sixteen.  May 
Elliot  was  thirty-three,  a  tastefully  dressed 
young  woman  with  a  sallow  complexion 
and  bright  dark  eyes.  She  was  still  the 
belle  of  the  village.  The  Days  had  not 
lived  in  Milford  long,  but  Annie  had 
heard  of  May's  admirers.  She  had  never 
had  a  lover  herself,  however.  Now  as 
she  looked  across  the  street  at  the  weather- 
beaten  cottage  behind  the  row  of  maple- 
trees  she  hesitated. 

"  I — shouldn't  wonder  if  a  young  mar- 
ried couple  were  going  to  housekeeping 
over  there.  Ma  thinks  so,"  she  volun- 
teered. "A  real  kind  of  nice-looking 
girl  came  yesterday,  and  she  was  so  par- 
ticular about  training  the  vine  over  the 
door,  and  everything,  we — wre  think  she's 
coming  there  bride." 

"Goodness!  They  must  be  strangers, 
for  no  one  I  knows  going  to  be  married." 

"  Oh,  they  are  strangers,  or  at  least  he 
is,  for  when  she  came  over  here  to  get  a 
pail  of  water  ma  questioned  her,  and  she 
said  the  young  man  who  owned  the  place 
had  been  living  out  West,  but  that  he  was 
coming  home  now;  then  ma  knew  right 
off  how  it  was,  and  she  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  told  her  that  she  mustn't  work 
too  hard — that  lie  wouldn't  like  that;  and 
I  see  this  morning  she's  got  an  old  man 
raking."  Annie,  fairly  started,  told  her 
story  with  sweet  volubility.  She  did  not 
observe  the  strained  consciousness  of  May 
Elliot's  face. 

"What  kind  of  a  looking  girl  did  you 
say  she  was  ?" 

"Oh,  she's  not  pretty  exactly;  she's 
too  thin  and  round-shouldered;  but  she's 
got  lovely  hair,  and —  There  she  is  now  !" 

May  and  Annie  peered  across  the  street 
at  the  slender  figure  which  appeared  for  a 
moment  in  the  door  of  the  Crane  house. 
Beneath  the  green  shade  cast  by  the  ma- 
ple-trees the  girl's  head  showed  like  a 
tropical  flower. 
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' '  Oh,  that's  'Lecta  Douglas !"  cried  May, 
and  there  was  a  tone  of  relief  in  her 
voice.  "  Your  guess  is  all  wrong,  Annie. 
Dave  isn't  going  to  be  married.  She  prob- 
ably heard  he  was  coming,  and  thought 
she'd  fix  up  things  for  him.  'Lecta  al- 
ways was  very  friendly  to  Dave,"  and 
May  laughed.  "  I  guess  I'll  go  over  and 
speak  to  her  a  minute."  There  was  a 
bright  dash  of  color  on  her  cheeks,  but 
Annie's  pretty  face  wore  a  bafned  expres- 
sion, and  before  May  reached  the  gate  she 
called  after  her, 

"You'll  come  back  and  tell  me  if  I'm 
right — won't  you?" 

"Yes,  if  you're  right;  but  you're  not." 

There  was  a  little  wind,  and  the  dust 
blew  up  from  the  road  in  a  cloud.  The 
sun  gave  it  the  tangibility  of  a  veil,  and 
Annie  saw  the  Crane  cottage  through  it. 
Since  Electa  Douglas's  coming  it  had  as- 
sumed unwonted  beauty  in  her  eyes.  The 
maple-trees  seemed  to  gird  it  about  in  del- 
icate isolation,  like  the  setting  of  a  gem. 
The  very  honeysuckles  over  the  door,  to 
her  girlish  fancy,  had  appeared  more  rich- 
ly red  and  gold  than  others.  But  now, 
divested  of  the  romance  which  she  had 
woven  about  it,  the  cottage  suddenly 
seemed  as  the  other  houses  on  the  street. 
Wistfully  she  turned  within,  and  the 
measured  tinkle  of  scales  broke  the  noon 
stillness. 

Electa  Douglas  had  vanished  almost 
immediately,  but  May  pressed  on  unhes- 
itatingly. All  the  doors  and  windows 
stood  open,  and  there  was  a  straight  pas- 
sage through  the  house,  yet  the  air,  when 
she  stepped  in,  was  damp  and  penetrating. 

"How  d'ye  do,  'Lecta?  My,  isn't  it 
lovely  and  cool  in  here !" 

The  other  started.  She  had  been  dust- 
ing old  Mrs.  Crane's  work-basket  with 
tender  reverence,  but  when  May  spoke 
she  came  near  letting  it  fall.  She  turned, 
her  face  pale  with  surprise  above  the  lit- 
tle dark  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoul- 
ders.    "Oh,  it's  you?"  she  said,  slowly. 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  repeated  May,  not  with- 
out a  trace  of  confusion. 

She  crossed  the  room  easily  and  took  a 
chair — a  low  cushioned  rocker.  Electa's 
expression  changed ;  she  looked  as  though 
she  would  have  protested,  but  May  stared 
about  her  unconcernedly.    The  room  had 
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a  bare  look,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
lacking  in  none  of  the  features  of  ordi- 
nary village  furnishing.  It  was  as  though, 
after  being  so  long  closed,  it  had  not  fair- 
ly caught  the  atmosphere  of  human  occu- 
pancy again.    May  shivered. 

"  I  wondered  why  you  bad  that  shawl 
on;  but  now  I  come  to  sit  down,  I'm  al- 
most cold.  So  Dave's  coming  home,  and 
you're  fixing  things  up  for  him?  That's 
real  nice  of  you.  When  did  you  hear  he 
was  coming  ?" 

"He'll  probably  get  here  to-morrow 
night." 

"Oh,  did  he  write  you  that  ?" 
"  He  telegraphed." 

"Telegraphed!"  echoed  May,  tilting 
forward.  "For  the  land  sakes !  What 
did  the  telegram  say?" 

Electa  did  not  reply. 

May  looked  at  her  sharply.  "Proba- 
bly that  he'd  married  and  was  bringing 
his  wife  home  with  him,"  she  cried,  her 
lips  trembling  a  little. 

The  other  was  silent. 

"  It  would  be  like  Dave  to  telegraph  an 
old  flame  that  way." 

Electa  quivered  and  drooped,  then  she 
raised  her  head.  She  fixed  her  eyes  with 
a  curious  cold  expression  on  May.  "He 
wrote  too,  and  he  said  in  the  letter  that 
he  was— alone,"  she  murmured, constrain- 
edly. 

May  stared  at  her.  "Well,  then,  I'd 
like  to  know  what  you're  acting  so  secret 
about!  Anybody'd  think,  'Lecta  Doug- 
las, that  he  was  coming  home  to  marry 
you!" 

Electa  moved  to  the  centre  table  and 
commenced  to  dust  that;  but  when  May 
changed  her  seat  that  she  might  watch 
her,  she  turned  on  her  almost  fiercely. 

"  I  wish  you'd  set  in  one  chair  if  you're 
going  to  stay  any  longer.  Ycu  needn't 
set  in  'em  all,"  she  cried.  Her  anger 
seemed  to  glow  all  through  her.  Her 
sweet,  patient  face  grew  pink  and  hard 
as  granite.  May  rose  and  involuntarily 
glanced  around  at  the  chair.  "  They're 
just  as  his  mother  left  'em,"  continued 
Electa,  "  and  I've  been  careful  not  to  dis- 
turb 'em  any  more  than  I  could  help." 

"We-11!  Aren't  you  particular?"  May 
tried  to  appear  amused.  "You  mean  to 
say  you  haven't  sat  down  in  one  of  these 
chairs  since  you  came  here  to  clean  up?" 

Electa  did  not  answer. 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  things  were  just 
as  his  mother  left  'em?" 


"  Yes." 

The  other  reddened.  "All  I've  got  to 
say  is,  you're  a  couple  of  fools." 

"You  can  set  down  in  that  rocking- 
chair  again  if  you  want  to." 

But  May  flounced  towards  the  door. 
"  No,  thanks;  I  might  poison  more  things 
if  I  staid."  At  the  door,  however,  she 
hesitated  and  turned.  She  strung-led  to 
keep  her  flippant  manner.  "  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  what  folks  say  is  true,"  she 
demanded — "that  you  are  coming  here 
bride  ?" 

The  delicate  color  flooded  Electa  Doug- 
las's face.  'Twas  not  as  she  had  reddened 
before.  She  looked  now  more  like  a 
flower  struggling  with  its  blushes,  be- 
cause they  reveal  so  much.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  seemed  on  the  point 
of  speaking,  but  not  a  word  escaped  her. 
May  stared  at  her  an  instant,  then  went 
rapidly  down  the  walk.  She  did  not, 
however,  go  over  to  Annie's.  Electa 
watched  her,  and  when  she  was  some 
distance  away  made  as  if  she  would  call 
after  her.  She  leaned  out  of  the  door, 
her  lips  shaping  Ma}7's  name,  but  the  sum- 
mer air  bore  no  sound  but  that  of  the 
birds  and  the  bees. 

When  she  was  out  of  sight,  Electa  sat 
down  in  the  nearest  chair,  unmindful  of 
her  former  care  that  it  should  not  be  des- 
ecrated. Presently  she  began  to  speak. 
It  was  as  though  her  heart  could  com- 
mand utterance  when  her  conscience 
could  not. 

"I  don't  care — come  here  pryin'  and  ex- 
pectin'  to  find  out.  I  don't  care  what  she 
thinks.  Let  her  think  it  /"  There  was 
about  Electa  a  shamed  defiance.  She 
could  not  deny  wThat  she  knew  had  been 
written  in  her  face  for  this  other  woman 
to  read,  but  her  eyes  looked  forth  bravely 
in  spite  of  her  distress. 

Electa  was  not  pretty,  as  Annie  Day 
had  said;  yet  there  was  in  her  thinness 
a  certain  angular  grace.  She  was  May 
Elliot's  age,  but  would  have  looked  about 
Annie's,  on  account  of  the  fairness  of  her 
skin  and  the  brightness  of  her  hair,  had 
she  not  worn  the  badge  of  her  trade  as 
surely  as  a  monk  his  cloak.  Electa  was 
a  seamstress.  One  could  guess  it  on  first 
sight  of  her  drooping  shoulders.  She  sat 
very  still,  gazing  straight  ahead  of  her. 
Presently  her  vision  comprehended  a  vase 
on  a  stand,  and  she  got  up  and  took  it. 
There  was  a  withered  rose  petal  clinging 
to  its  side. 
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"There,  I  thought  I  took  that  home 
after  the  funeral,"  she  muttered.  'I 
went  to  the  church  after  it."  Electa  lived 
alone,  and  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
speaking  her  thoughts.  "Those  roses 
were  awful  prettv.  Dave  was  so  pleased 
and—" 

She  paused,  leaning  back  against  the 
wall,  her  eyes  closed.  Again  it  was  the 
day  of  Mrs.  Crane's  funeral,  and  she  was 
trying  to  comfort  the  great  grief-stricken 
fellow,  who  sobbed  like  a  lad.  Again, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  she 
could  feel  the  weight  of  his  handsome 
curly  head  against  her  shoulder,  and  the 
clinging  of  his  hands  to  her  little  hard- 
working ones.  Poor  Electa  !  Thrice 
blessed  was  she  who  had  lain  in  the  room 
beyond,  with  all  the  story  of  her  life  writ- 
ten fair  on  her  tranquil  old  face.  She 
had  walked  the  prescribed  path  of  woman- 
hood and  love  had  met  her  there.  Even 
had  it  not  been  so  she  would  not  have 
left  the  beaten  track  to  seek  him.  Few 
women  do.  But  loving  had  not  meant  to 
her  what  it  could  mean  to  Electa.  With- 
in the  shy,  reticent  girl  surged  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  passion  of  which  the  other, 
wife  and  mother,  had  never  dreamed. 
Moved  out  of  her  very  womanhood,  as  it 
had  always  seemed  to  her  since,  she  had 
spoken,  revealing  her  heart  to  David 
Crane.  Just  a  few  pitiful  words,  which 
he,  absorbed  in  his  grief,  and  used  as  he 
was  to  the  homage  of  women,  had  hard- 
ly noticed.  But  life  had  echoed  with 
them  since  for  Electa.  Now  they  beat 
into  her  ears  like  the  taunts  of  an 
enemy.  She  opened  her  eyes  heavily, 
and  a  dreary  smile  played  around  her 
mouth. 

'"Silly,  you  needn't  think  that  May 
Elliot's  going  to  imagine  anything  un- 
likely 'bout  you  and  Dave." 

Nevertheless,  she  could  not  succeed  in 
putting  out  of  her  mind  what  May  had 
alluded  to  as  village  gossip.  The  next 
day  she  imagined  the  thoughts  that  must 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  neighbors,  and  de- 
spite her  knowledge  of  how  cruelly  at 
variance  the  real  facts  were,  and  the  pro- 
test of  her  conscience,  there  crept  into  her 
manner  the  modest  yet  open  pride  of  a 
girl  about  to  be  wedded.  "They  know 
lie's  com  in',  so  I  needn't  have  it  put  into 
the  paper  until  to-morrow  morning,"  she 
told  herself.  And  for  that  day  she  acted 
her  little  drama.  She  kept  in  range  of 
the  neighbors'  windows  and  worked  out- 


of-doors.  It  helped  to  keep  up  the  illu- 
sion. Once  Mrs.  Day  nodded  to  her,  and 
she  colored  softly.  She  did  not  know 
that  even  this  filched  importance  was  im- 
agined, that  the  spectators  sat  only  in  her 
own  consciousness,  and  even  Annie  Day 
had  lost  interest  in  her.  Like  a  plant 
growing  in  some  way -side  niche,  deprived 
of  its  natural  heritage  of  sun  and  rain, 
yet  which  in  the  time  of  the  flowering 
of  its  species  puts  forth  a  pale  deformed 
bloom,  was  Electa.  David  Crane,  not  by 
passionate,  persistent  wooing,  such  as  a 
more  assured  woman  would  have  demand- 
ed, but  by  a  little  careless  attention,  had 
made  her  love  him,  and  so  for  a  few  hours 
she  vaunted  her  imperfect  petals,  as  it 
were,  and  smiled  and  blushed,  a  wistful 
semblance  of  what  she  might  have  been. 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  however,  she 
lapsed  back  into  her  usual  manner.  By 
seven  o'clock  the  fire  was  lighted  and  the 
teakettle  on,  and  she  stood  by  the  window 
watching.  "  It  '11  make  it  easier  for  him 
if  I'm  not  here,"  she  thought,  soberly. 
She  meant  to  slip  out  by  the  back  way  be- 
fore David  should  enter,  but  the  sight  of 
something  which  he  bore  in  his  arms 
when  he  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  held 
her  at  the  window.  "A  baby !"  she  gasped. 
"He  didn't  say  anything  about  a  baby!" 
The  word  seemed  to  act  on  her  like  an 
electric  current.  With  a  woman's  certain 
instinct,  she  moved  straight  through  the 
house  and  opened  the  door  to  David 
Crane. 

He  stood  on  the  threshold,  holding  the 
bundle  carelessly,  helplessly,  his  hand- 
some face  white  and  jaded.  Without  a 
word  she  took  it  from  him,  and  with  a 
nerveless  hand-shake  he  stepped  past  her 
and  in. 

"You're  very  good,  Electa,"  he  said. 
Then  he  sank  down  on  the  sofa  and  gazed 
around  the  room.  Suddenly  he  bowed 
his  face  in  his  hands.  "  Oh,  mother,  mo- 
ther!" he  groaned.     "Oh,  Bessie!'' 

He  seemed  to  forget  Electa's  presence. 
The  baby  lifted  a  weak  cry,  and  she 
swayed  with  it.  Presently  he  sprang  up 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  kk  They're 
coming  now  with  her.  Is  the  parlor 
ready  so  they  can  take  it  in  there?" 

Electa  nodded.  Then  she  passed  out 
into  the  kitchen.  She  heard  the  scraping 
of  a  box  being  brought  in  at  the  front 
door,  but  she  did  not  go  there.  Instead, 
she  sat  down,  and  laying  the  infant  across 
her  knees,  unfastened  the  shawl.    It  was 
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a  wee  creature,  but  a  few  weeks  old. 
When  the  light  struck  its  face  it  rolled 
its  eyes  and  clutched  at  itself  with  pink 
clawiug  fingers.  Its  long  slip,  set  with 
dainty  stitches,  was  soiled  and  rumpled. 
It  gave  a  wail  of  hunger  and  misery  that 
went  to  Electa's  heart. 

With  crooning  sounds  she  began  to  do 
what  she  could  to  relieve  its  discomfort. 
She  warmed  some  milk  and  poured  it 
into  the  nursing-bottle  which  she  found 
in  the  shawl  with  it.  She  was  feeding  it 
thus  when  David  entered  the  kitchen. 
She  did  not  look  up.  All  maidenly  con- 
sciousness had  vanished  from  her  man- 
ner. 

"I  should  have  come  through  sooner 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  her,"  he  said,  indi- 
cating the  infant.  "  They  make  the  trip 
in  less  time  now;  but  at  Omaha  I  had  to 
change  nurses.  The  one  I  started  with 
wouldn't  come  any  farther,  and  I  had  to 
hunt  up  another,  and  she  left  me  this  af- 
ternoon when  we  got  into  Chicago." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  suggestion  of 
embarrassment  in  his  manner.  He  had 
thought  of  her  scarcely  at  all  during  his 
three  years'  absence,  but  in  the  time  of 
affliction  she  seemed  the  natural  one  to 
turn  to.  Now  something  in  the  way  she 
held  the  baby  gave  him  heart. 

"  I  know  it's  a  shame  to  ask  anything 
more  of  you,  but  if  you  could  find  a  wo- 
man to  take  charge  of  it  until  after — " 
his  voice  broke. 

"  I'll  take  it  home  with  me,"  she  re- 
sponded, quietly.  She  rose,  wrapping  up 
the  baby.  She  moved  across  the  kitchen, 
then  turned.  "Your  supper's  all  ready, 
David.  You'll  feel  better  after  you've  eat- 
en." It  was  her  first  allusion  to  his  loss, 
but  David  craved  sympathy.  He  went 
up  to  her,  and  putting  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  dropped  his  head  forward  on 
his  arm. 

"Oh,  'Lecta!"  he  said,  brokenly,  "how 
am  I  going  to  live  without  her?" 

She  trembled  under  his  hand.  There 
was  something  feminine  in  this  appeal, 
though  it  was  wholly  masculine  in  its 
passionate  selfishness. 

"She — was  just  sick  a  day — pneumo- 
nia. We  hadn't  been  married  much  over 
a  year.  She  was  only  twenty,"  he  con- 
tinued, pouring  out  his  love  and  grief  for 
another  to  this  woman  who  had  con- 
fessed her  love  for  him.  But  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  remember,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  to 
be  the  surer  of  her  compassion.   Nor  was 


he  disappointed.  She  got  one  hand  free, 
and  laid  it  gently  on  his  hair,  but  it  was 
an  impersonal  touch.  Something  in  it 
made  him  straighten  up. 

lt  Forgive  me,  'Lecta.  I'm  not  putting 
much  of  a  face  on  it.  The  people  of 
Bloomingdale  were  kind,  but  they  couldn't 
be  like  old  friends." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing;  I've  been  glad  to  do 
it." 

Then  she  went,  stooping  a  little  over 
the  child  as  she  carried  it.  She  passed 
around  the  house  and  out  into  the  road, 
the  tall  dandelions  and  daisies  catching 
and  clinging  to  her  dress.  They  were 
like  tearful  faces  upraised  to  some  gra- 
cious hurrying  Sister  of  Charity. 

The  next  morning  a  notice  of  David 
Crane's  home-coming  appeared  in  the 
paper,  and  compassionate  friends  of  the 
young  man  knocked  constantly  at  the 
door.  The  funeral  was  in  the  afternoon, 
and  about  two  o'clock  the  house  began  to 
fill  rapidly,  quietly.  But  the  June  day 
smiled  on  heedlessly.  Its  breath  even 
crept  into  the  dim  parlor  where  David 
knelt  beside  the  coffin,  and  at  last,  as 
though  he  had  gotten  a  message  from  it, 
he  rose  and  opened  fhe  door. 

The  guests  in  the  sitting--room  started 
at  sight  of  him.  May  Elliot,  from  her 
place  at  the  organ,  reached  up  a  sympa- 
thizing hand,  but  his  eyes  sought  Electa. 
He  beckoned  to  her. 

"You  are  all  strangers  to  her,"  he 
whispered,  "but  I  want  you  to  see  her." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  parlor,  and  she 
followed.  Her  hands  were  ice-cold,  and 
she  clasped  them  tightly.  She  stood  look- 
ing down  on  the  still  little  form,  but  ill- 
ness and  death  had  left  slight  trace  upon 
Bessie  Crane.  She  seemed  rather  to  have 
sunk  to  rest  in  the  utter  forgetfulness  of 
a  child  weary  with  play.  There  were 
some  roses  in  the  small  lax  hands,  and 
the  face  was  turned  partly  to  the  pillow. 
A  low  cry  burst  from  Electa.  She  glanced 
up  at  David.  Through  the  stupor  of  his 
grief  he  dully  comprehended  her  appeal- 
ing rebuke. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  brought  her  'way 
out  here,"  he  explained,  "  but  she  was  an 
orphan,  and  I  wanted  to  lay  her  beside 
mother." 

May  Elliot  did  not  go  to  the  cemetery. 
She  had  promised  to  give  Annie  Day  a 
lesson  that  afternoon.  Annie  sat  on  the 
porch.     She  had  been  watching  the  car- 
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riages,  and  her  sweet  young  face  wore  an 
awed  expression.  She  rose  and  greeted 
May. 

"  I  was  wrong,  as  you  said,  Miss  Elliot. 
It  was  a — funeral  she  was  getting  ready 
for,  instead  of  a  wedding." 

Electa  had  found  a  woman  to  stay  with 
the  baby,  but  when  late  in  the  afternoon, 
more  weary  than  she  would  have  been 
after  days  of  sewing,  she  climbed  her 
stairs  to  the  two  rooms  over  the  grocery- 
store,  it  was  to  send  her  to  David  Crane. 
"He'll  need  some  one  to  keep  the  house 
straight  for  him,"  she  reflected ;  but  her 
face  changed  when  she  went  into  the  in- 
ner room.  Colored  plates  from  fashion 
magazines  were  tacked  on  the  walls.  Her 
bed  was  screened  from  view  by  some 
breadths  of  calico.  She  pushed  back  the 
curtain  eagerly.  There  lay  the  baby,  its 
round  dark  eyes  rolled  towards  her,  its 
forehead  wrinkling,  and  its  mites  of  hands 
opening  and  closing.  She  bent  over  it. 
Her  eyes,  glowing  with  infinite  softness, 
were  as  lamps  revealing  the  meaning 
motherhood  might  have  for  her.  She 
gathered  it  in  her  arms,  and  as  she  rose 
with  it  the  gleam  of  her  hair,  the  light 
from  her  eyes,  her  lips,  and  her  hands, 
seemed  to  fill  the  place,  yet  the  only  tan- 
gible radiance  in  the  mean  little  room 
was  a  ray  of  reflected  sunshine. 

From  this  hour  Electa's  life  assumed  a 
new  color.  It  wTas  arranged  that  she 
should  keep  the  child  until  David  found 
just  the  person  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 
her  absorbed  happiness,  for  a  time,  ren- 
dered her  deaf  to  public  comment.  But 
one  morning,  a  few  weeks  after  the  fu- 
neral, May  hailed  her  as  she  was  turning 
away  from  the  milkman's  cart. 

"  Dave's  coming  home  was  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  led  us  to  think.  I 
was  terribly  shocked.  You've  got  the 
baby  yet,  haven't  you?  He  told  me  you'd 
as  good  as  adopted  it." 

"  Did  Dave  say  that?" 

May  laughed  at  the  other's  eager  face. 
"Well,  if  you  want  to  know  just  what 
he  did  say,  I'll  tell  you.  He  said  that 
he  thought  the  name  '  Electa'  suited  you, 
for  you'd  elected  to  be  its  mother."  And 
these  were  indeed  David  Crane's  words, 
spoken  out  of  the  gratitude  of  his  heart, 
but  he  had  not  put  into  them  the  mean- 
ing that  May  conveyed. 

Electa  took  a  wavering  step,  then  she 
turned  and  looked  full  upon  May.  "You 


know  very  wTell  that  I  'ain't  thought  of 
such  a  thing,  and  he  knows  it  too,"  she 
cried. 

May  was  a  little  abashed.  "  He  didn't 
mean  anything  for  you  to  get  mad  at," 
she  hastened  to  explain.  "I  know  he 
appreciates  your  kindness." 

The  conversation,  however,  inscribed 
itself  on  Electa's  heart  in  words  of  fire. 
She  kept  closely  within  her  rooms,  for 
she  would  not  go  to  church  or  anywhere 
else  without  taking  the  baby.  And  she 
avoided  David  Crane. 

But  she  was  not  long  to  have  her 
charge,  for  with  the  approach  of  spring 
the  little  thing  gave  evidence  of  the  lungs 
it  had  inherited  from  its  mother.  Then 
her  fear  overcame  her  sensitiveness.  She 
ceased  to  care  what  people  said,  and  pushed 
its  carriage  through  the  village  streets 
boldly,  upheld  by  the  belief  that  the  fresh 
air  helped  it.  She  could  not  see  that  in 
violet -time  the  little  one's  lids  drooped 
more  and  more  languidly  over  its  flower 
eyes,  and  when  the  apple-blossoms  came, 
pink  and  white,  all  the  color  faded  from 
its  dainty  cheek.  Love  rendered  her 
blind  to  what  wras  apparent  to  every  one 
else,  and  indeed  her  great  desire  seemed 
to  be  the  power  that  caused  the  little 
creature  to  linger,  for  when  that  desire 
was  removed,  there  was  no  lingering. 

Electa,  up  to  this  time,  had  heard  no- 
thing of  the  rumors  that  are  wont  to 
attach  themselves  to  a  man  in  David 
Crane's  position.  She  simply  knew  that 
he  staid  on  in  his  old  home  aimlessly, 
and  though  she  no  longer  sought  to  avoid 
him,  she  never  thought  of  his  forgetting 
the  fair  young  bride  he  had  laid  away, 
or  remembering  her  through  another. 
Thus  a  certain  tenderness  in  his  manner 
had  no  significance  for  her.  When  he 
sat  with  his  yearning  eyes  fixed  on  her- 
self and  the  child,  she  could  not  know 
that  in  some  subtle  fashion  she  expressed 
to  him  the  motherhood  of  the  young  Bes- 
sie. Once  he  bent  and  touched  his  lips 
reverently  to  the  wrist  that  supported 
the  infant's  head.  Then  she  might  have 
guessed,  but  at  that  instant  May  Elliot 
entered,  and  it  was  her  manner  towards 
him  which  Electa  remembered  afterwards 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

David  was  going  to  marry  May.  This 
was  the  gossip,  half  carelessly,  half  mean- 
ingly repeated  to  Electa  one  night  when 
she  went  to  carry  some  work  home.  She 
found  her  way  more  by  instinct  than 
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sight  to  her  rooms,  and  entered  shivering1 
as  from  a  chill.  She  had  thought  her 
love  for  David  Crane  dead,  but  love  could 
not  die  with  Electa,  though  she  fought  it 
down  even  now. 

"  It  ain't  for  him  I'm  caring,"  she  whis- 
pered, passionately.  "  She  can  have  him, 
but  she  can't  have  the  baby.  I'd  rather 
see  it  dead." 

She  paused,  struck  by  her  own  words. 
Then  she  crossed  to  the  mantel  and  took 
down  the  lamp.  She  crept  with  it  into 
the  bedroom.  Her  expression  was  one 
of  wavering  desperation,  but  in  placing 
the  lamp  on  the  bureau  she  knocked  a 
hand-glass  to  the  floor.  She  picked  it  up, 
her  face  growing  rigid  with  a  definite 
purpose,  which  seemed  to  cast  a  visible 
shadow  over  her.  Then  she  moved  tow- 
ards the  bed. 

The  baby  was  asleep,  but  with  the  in- 
stinct of  an  animal  in  the  presence  of 
danger,  its  eyes  suddenly  opened  wide. 
It  stared  at  her  between  recognition  and 
fright,  then  uttered  a  wail  of  terror  and 
twisted  away  from  her.  She  soothed  it 
mechanically.  It  began  to  play  feebly 
with  the  buttons  of  her  dress.  But  this, 
which  usually  delighted  her,  did  not  move 
her  now.  Its  wee  fingers  touched  her 
neck,  but  she  did  not  feel  them. 

"It's  better,'-'  she  muttered;  "but  it 
mustn't  be  let  to  live.  It  mustn't — be — 
let— to." 

She  took  up  the  mirror  again,  with  the 
cautious  movement  of  a  murderer  reach- 
ing for  his  weapon.  Her  eyes,  bright  and 
perilous,  revealed  the  same  intent.  It 
shook  in  her  hand,  but  she  held  it  rigidly 
until  the  baby  fastened  its  eyes  upon  it. 
For  a  moment  it  lay  in  deep  mysterious 
wonderment.  Then  a  smile,  wan  and 
flickering,  transformed  its  tiny  counte- 
nance, and  it  reached  for  the  glass.  With 
a  cry,  Electa  caught  it  in  her  arms.  She 
sat  down  on  the  floor  and  rocked  back- 
ward and  forward.  "Oh,  how  could  I?" 
she  moaned;  but  she  quieted  suddenly 
when  a  neighbor  stepped  tli rough  the 
outer  room. 

Electa  looked  around  at  her.  "I  was 
just  playing  with  the  baby,"  she  said,  ig- 
noring the  signs  of  grief  plainly  visible 
on  her  face;  "and  she  acted  so  cute.  I 
just  laughed  and  laughed." 

"She  is  a  cute  little  thing— ain't  she?" 
said  the  woman;  "but  seems  to  me  I've 
never  seen  her  look  so  blue  as  she  does 
to-night,  'Lecta." 


The  other's  answer  startled  her  in  its 
vehemence.  "Yes,  you  have,  too.  She 
looks  just  the  same  as  usual,  and  she's 
going  to  get  well." 

Yet  when  about  nine  o'clock  the  baby 
was  seized  with  a  spasm,  Electa  was  as 
hopeless  as  she  was  an  hour  later  when  it 
lay  dead.  She  sent  for  the  doctor,  then 
sat  with  it  on  her  knees,  a  look  on  her 
face  which  the  neighbor  women  described 
as  "something  awful."  They  tried  to 
rouse  her  after  the  struggles  of  the  little 
thing  were  over  and  it  lay  in  beautiful 
quiet,  but  she  would  not  relinquish  it. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  she 
sat  holding  it,  its  little  waxen  face  up- 
turned like  a  heavenly  blossom  to  her 
anguished  human  one,  and  so  David 
Crane  found  them  when  he  came  in  the 
morning. 

He  entered  the  room  somewhat  awk- 
wardly, and  knelt  down  by  her  side. 
With  the  weariness  of  her  night's  vigil 
upon  her  as  she  sat  there  in  the  gray  light 
of  the  early  morning,  a  shawl  which  the 
women  had  thrown  over  her  half  drop- 
ping from  her  head,  she  looked  to  him 
like  a  picture  he  had  once  seen  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa.  He  was  abashed  by  her 
anguish.    It  reproached  him. 

"I  was  out  of  the  village  last  night," 
he  said.  "  I  never  got  the  word  until  this 
morning."  She  seemed  to  him  almost 
holy  with  this  grief  of  self-imposed  mo- 
therhood in  her  face.  "Oh,  'Lecta!"  he 
said,  conscious  again  of  the  significance 
of  the  name. 

She  raised  her  eyes.  "  I  played  with  it 
last  night,  Dave,"  she  cried.  "It  just 
wanted  to  play,  and  I  played  with  it." 
There  was  a  hysterical  insistence  in  her 
manner. 

People  said  that  Electa  Douglas  was 
mourning  her  life  away,  and  some  of  her 
friends  tried  to  prevent  her  daily  pilgrim- 
age to  the  cemetery,  but  she  resisted  their 
efforts  with  quiet  determination.  How- 
ever, nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  baby's 
burying  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
and  she  knew  that  the  roads  would  be  im- 
passable. All  through  the  day  she  stood 
with  her  shawl  wrapped  around  her,  but 
as  darkness  fell,  something  like  a  higher 
determination  shone  out  of  her  face. 

"I've  got  to,"  she  muttered.  "Tell- 
ing God  don't  make  any  difference.  I've 
got  to  tell  him." 

Some  minutes  later  there  came  a  knock 
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at  David  Crane's  door,  and  when  lie  rose 
from  dreaming  before  the  fire  and  opened 
it,  a  wet,  wild-eyed  woman  drifted  into  the 
room. 

"  Why,  Electa  !"  lie  cried.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  her,  and  it  was  as  though  she 
had  come  in  answer  to  the  mystic  sum- 
mons. He  went  up  to  her  and  took  off 
her  dripping  shawl.  He  would  have  led 
her  to  a  chair,  but  she  resisted.  Standing 
straight  and  tall  before  him,  she  began  to 
speak : 

"  I  killed  it.  I  killed  your  baby,  David 
Crane.     I  wanted  you  to  know." 

"You  killed  it?"  he  repeated,  recoiling 
a  little.  Then  his  face  paled  with  pity. 
"You  didn't  either,  'Lecta.  You've 
grieved  so  you  don't  know  what  you're 
saying." 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  she  insisted. 

"  Why,  you  couldn't  have.  How  did 
you  kill  it,  'Lecta  ?" 

"I — held  a  lookin'-glass — over  its  face. 
I'd  heard  of  the  sign.  The  baby  wasn't  a 
year  old,  and  it  died  that  night.  I  killed 
it."  She  turned  and  began  to  pace  the 
room. 

"My  poor  girl,  that  wouldn't  have 
killed  it.  Its  lungs  were  affected  just  as 
hers  were.  The  doctor  didn't  think  it 
would  live  as  long  as  it  did." 

"  Oh,  but  it  was  just  as  bad.  I  meant 
it  should  die.    Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"Why  did  you  mean  it  should  die  ?" 
he  questioned  gently,  keeping  pace  with 
her. 

She  slipped  from  his  support  and  sank 
down  on  a  chair,  clasping  her  hands  in  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  self-reproach.  "Oh.  it 
was  just  that  I  felt  I  couldn't  give  it  up 
to  May  Elliot.  I  said  she  wouldn't  treat 
it  well,  but  that  wasn't  the  real  reason. 
It  was  just  that  I  couldn't  give  it  up  to 
her." 

"But  I  shouldn't  have  let  May  take  it 
as  long  as  you  would  keep  it,  'Lecta,  and 
I  told  her  so  when  she  offered." 

She  moved  her  head  from  side  to  side. 
"Oh,  I  know.  It  would  have  been  all 
right  until  after  you  was  married;  then, 
I  guess,  she  wouldn't  have  let  me  keep  it." 

"  Married !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ain't  you  going  to  marry  May?" 

"No."  1 

"Then  I  killed  it  for  nothing,"  she 
cried. 

She  sat  perfectly  still  in  the  fullness  of 


her  despair.  Unassertive,  thrust  aside  all 
her  life,  that  passionate,  pent-up  nature 
which  had  scarred  her  so  pitifully  now 
in  its  triumph  shone  out  of  her  face, 
changing  its  very  cast.  All  its  lines  took 
on  a  different  significance.  There  was  a 
pulsing  at  the  corners  of  the  drooped 
mouth,  otherwise  her  face  had  the  wan 
stillness  of  marble.  Her  eyes  glowed 
desperately,  and  her  hair  caught  the 
light.  She  was  subtly  beautiful  with 
that  beauty  which  appertains  to  tragedy. 

Something  in  her  attitude,  and  the  suf- 
fering of  the  wind,  and  the  rain  washing 
down  the  window-panes  like  tears  over 
cold  cheeks,  awoke  a  chord  of  memory  in 
David  Crane.  'Twas  a  memory  of  death, 
environed  in  those  very  walls,  and  a  mem- 
ory, also,  of  thrilling  life.  This  woman 
had  told  him  once  that  she  loved  him.  A 
quick  sob  came  up  in  his  throat.  He  knelt 
and  put  his  arm  about  her. 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  strained,  ques- 
tioning way  ;  then  the  burden  that  her  mor- 
bid imagination  had  shouldered  slipped 
away,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
' '  Didn't  I  kill  it?  Say  again  that  I  didn't !" 

He  drew  her  close  against  him.  "No, 
no,  you  didn't,  dear.  You  didn't.  Don't 
you  ever  think  of  it  again.  You  were 
everything  to  the  baby,  and — "  he  broke 
off  abruptly,  turning  his  eyes  from  her 
face,  "Electa!^  he  whispered.  He  bent 
his  head  like  a  worshipper  before  a  shrine. 

June  was  taking  her  blushing  farewell, 
and  in  the  first  after-glow  of  a  sunshiny, 
showery  day  two  figures  turned  into  the 
street  where  the  Crane  cottage  stood. 
Annie  Day,  with  her  chin  propped  in  her 
hands,  watched  them  eagerly.  They  walk- 
ed apart;  there  was  quite  a  space  between 
them;  yet  in  their  manner  was  such  a 
nearness  it  seemed  their  steps  must  trace 
but  a  single  trail.  They  reached  the  gate 
and  paused.  During  the  rain  a  honey- 
suckle vine  had  been  loosened  and  dropped 
across  the  door.  The  girl  glanced  at  her 
companion,  then  she  went  fleetly  up  the 
path.  She  turned  when  he  came  up,  and 
the  rich  color  of  her  cheeks  and  the  gold 
of  her  hair  made  her  look  like  one  of  the 
blossoms  she  tendered  him. 

Annie  Day,  in  the  retreat  of  her  mo- 
•  ther's  doorway,  flushed  in  girlish  sym- 
pathy.     "I  was  right,'' she  whispered — 
"I  was  right,  after  all." 
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BY  CLARE  DE 

IT  rebukes  our  national  vainglory  that 
nine  out  of  ten  average  Belgians,  on 
meeting  an  American,  break  the  ice  of 
first  acquaintance  by  speaking  sociably 
and  familiarly  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Venezuela,  Paraguay  —  of  all 
the  South  American  republics,  in  fact 
— but  not  of  the  United  States,  concern- 
ing which  less  is  known  in  Belgium,  not- 
withstanding our  fond  imaginings  that 
the  scream  of  our  eagle  rings  round  the 
globe.  Our  great  country  not  only  re- 
cedes into  relative  unimportance  in  the 
geographical  perspective  of  our  foreign 
friends,  but  they  sometimes  saddle  our 
colder  civilization  with  the  sins  of  warm- 
blooded, more  reckless  South  Americans, 
whose  lavish  living,  debts,  gambling, 
mixed  blood,  and  ethnic  type  are  indis- 
criminately ascribed  to  every  denizen  of 
the  Western  hemisphere.  Even  Parisians 
make  few  distinctions  between  our  north- 
ern and  southern  continents,  familiar 
though  the  French  are  with  Uncle  Sam's 
dollars,  and  dependent  on  his  trade. 

In  our  vernacular  the  word  American 
means  a  Yankee,  or  a  Westerner,  or  a 
Southerner,  a  viking,  a  master  and  states- 
man, who  discovers  continents,  dominates 
the  realms  of  invention  and  intellectual 
development,  hews  primeval  forests,  spans 
continents  with  railways, creates  colossal 
fortunes,  makes  laws,  and  fights  for  prin- 
ciple. To  many  French  and  Belgians, 
however,  the  name  American  rather  im- 
plies an  olive-skinned  creature,  passion- 
ate, luxurious,  often  tricky,  always  spend- 
thrift, possibly  immoral,  half  Spanish, 
half  Indian,  and  wholly  degenerate — a 
being  embodying  all  that  to  us  is  intense- 
ly, disagreeably  alien.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  his  front  teeth  filled  with  diamonds 
instead  of  gold,  to  divorce  eight  wives, 
and  to  shoot  whoever  opposes  his  abduct- 
ing a  ninth.  Only  the  grotesque,  the  ec- 
centric, the  abnormal,  is  published  about 
him  in  the  press.  The  women  of  our 
race  are  frequently  conceived  of  either  as 
mushroom  heiresses,  the  spawn  of  mining- 
camps,  or  as  sybarites  or  adventurers; 
when  not  tattooed,  then  enamelled  and* 
painted;  selfish  and  languid,  and  venal  if 
not  corrupt.  For  those  Anglo-Saxon  qual- 
ities which  we  pride  ourselves  on  display- 
ing— our  practical  virtues,  our  culture  and 
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independence  —  "  ces  Anglaises,"  with 
whom  we  are  confused,  get  all  the  praise. 

Even  our  financial  credit  suffers  from 
this  lack  of  discrimination  between  the 
two  Americas.  Belgian  capitalists  hav- 
ing lost  heavily  in  Argentine  securities, 
the  soundest  six -per- cent,  investments 
in  prosperous  United  States  bonds  and 
stocks  are  classed  with  other  hybrid 
monetary  schemes  hatched  south  of  the 
equator.  Wherever  the  foreign  pocket 
was  depleted  by  such  ventures,  a  grudge 
against  us  and  our  institutions  is  felt,  not 
lessened  by  the  passage  of  the  "  Mack-in- 
lee  Bill."  For  each  Belgian  tourist,  pio- 
neer, or  business  exploiter  who  has  visited 
New  York  and  Boston,  ten  have  seen  Rio 
or  Montevideo,  have  planted  coffee  in 
Guatemala,  or  mined  in  Peru.  Even 
my  letters  posted  from  Brussels,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Washington  and  New  York, 
U.  S.  A.,  went  sometimes  to  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,unless  plainly  marked 
"  L'Amerique  du  Nord."  The  educated 
classes,  happily,  understand  our  civiliza- 
tion. Portaels  the  artist  told  me  more  of 
the  American  Indian  than  I  ever  heard 
outside  of  an  anthropological  society. 

The  shock  of  finding  my  country 
dwindling,  from  the  ordinary  European 
point  of  view,  into  an  insignificant  terri- 
tory, instead  of  covering  the  foreground 
of  the  universe,  made  me  reflect  that  the 
Belgians1  close  connection  with  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  other  nations  than  ours 
betokens  a  commercial  reach  and  activity 
which  we  as  a  people  might  well  copy. 
Moreover,  their  familiarity  with  regions 
to  us  ill-defined  inspires  sincere  respect. 
The  map  of  Africa,  revised  and  corrected 
to  date,  with  its  latest  determined  and  in- 
tricate boundaries,  hangs  in  every  library 
and  counting-room  ;  and  Belgian  children 
are  better  posted  about  the  distant  Congo 
and  its  resources  than  are  our  Eastern 
public  -  school  pupils  concerning  sister 
States  like  Dakota  or  Utah. 

And  educated  Belgians  are  such  poly- 
glots! Not  for  nothing  do  these  famous 
linguists  come  of  mixed  Flemish  and 
Walloon  stock,  allied  through  blood  and 
tradition  with  France,  through  philologic 
roots  and  customs  with  German}^  and 
long  bound  captive  by  the  tyranny  and 
armies  of  Spain.    Russians  find  no  lan- 
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guage difficult  after  mastering  their  own; 
and  next  to  them  in  facile  speech  rank 
the  Dutch,  who  nearly  all  possess  three 
vernaculars  besides  their  native  idiom — 
English,  German,  and  French.  Pushing 
the  Hollanders  close  in  fluent  command 
of  foreign  languages  are  Caesar's  old  foes 
and  final  subjects,  the  Belgians,  in  com- 
parison with  whose  inheritance  from  Ba- 
bel we  Americans  seem  tongue-tied  dolts. 
Due  to  many  causes  is  this  enviable  lin- 
gual gift:  first,  to  the  prevalence  of  two 
distinct  national  languages  among  the 
peasantry,  Flemish  and  Walloon,  both 
being  often  spoken  by  the  agricultural 
workers  and  by  the  cultured  classes  as 
well.  With  the  latter,  however,  French 
is  the  universal  medium,  as  it  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  court,  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  of  most  schools.  Laws  and  placards 
are  written  and  instruction  is  given  both 
in  Flemish  and  French.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  little  kingdom,  squared  by 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  North 
Sea,  makes  the  acquisition  of  foreign  idi- 
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oms  almost  compulsory.  One  Sunday  I 
journeyed  sight-seeing  from  Verviers  in 
Belgium  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Germany, 
then  to  Maestricht  in  Holland,  and  back 
to  Brussels,  challenged  by  customs  offi- 
cials of  three  nations  in  one  day. 

An  over-crowded  population,  too,  with 
its  attendant  keen  struggle  for  existence, 
whets  the  people's  faculties.  My  ac- 
quaintances in  Belgium  speak  English, 
French,  German,  and  Flemish  or  Wal- 
loon, as  the  locality  of  their  birth  favors; 
and  not  a  few  ambitious  students  add  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  to  their  list,  besides  read- 
ing and  writing  two  or  three  ancient  or 
other  modern  languages.  While  under  the 
escort  of  a  man  of  this  cosmopolitan  type, 
able  to  converse  in  six  tongues  and  write 
three  more,  I  met  a  London  cockney,  who 
somehow  had  managed  to  become  teacher 
of  English  at  a  night  school.  Observing, 
after  a  few  civilities,  that  I  was  not  na- 
tive to  the  heath,  this  mighty  Briton,  by 
way  of  being  amiable  and  ingratiating, 
remarked,  "  You'll  learn  Henglish  yetr 
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mum — never  fear,  mum — hif  you'll  honly 
keep  lion  speaking1,  mum.  I  quite  hun- 
derstand  you  now,  mum  !" 

On  that  occasion  my  guide  of  varied 
accomplishments  combined,  as  business 
men  abroad  often 
do,  the    roles  of 
country  gentle- 
man, manufactur- 
er, bank  president, 
school  trustee,  and 
— broadening"  the 
gulf   between  his 
kind      and      the  / 
typical    American       /  : 
"boss" — he  holds      g«j  r-;'  , 

the  more  import-  M-  Ffjw^ 
ant  position  of  aid-  | », 

erman.    In  every     ft  I  „'?,/ 

city  the  aldermen     !  i    1  ' 

and  mayor,  op  bur-  \j/ 
gomaster,  are  of 
high  social  repute, 
elected  to  office 
because  of  special 
fitness  for  the  i 
branch  of  public 
affairs  they  are 
chosen  to  manage. 
Said  one,  with  hor- 
ror and  shame, 
"  We  hear  that  in 
America  aldermen 
are  sometimes — 
thieves!"  The  first 

''alderman  of  public  instruction"  to 
whom  I  presented  my  credentials  in  a 
Brussels  commune  proved  to  be  a  barris- 
ter of  note,  author  of  several  well-known 
law  treatises.  In  another  commune  the 
alderman  of  public  instruction  is  profess- 
or at  the  normal  school,  progressive  and 
public-spirited.  The  alderman  responsi- 
ble for  the  Ghent  schools  fills  also  the 
chair  of  political  economy  at  the  univer- 
sity, keeps  in  touch  with  the  methods  of 
other  nations,  reads  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and, 
much  to  my  surprise,  identified  me  at 
once  from  having1  seen  my  name  in  one 
of  those  volumes.  The  faculty  of  the 
university  at  Liege  has  more  than  one 
representative  in  the  "college  "of  alder- 
men— a  suggestive  title,  losing-  none  of  its 
dignity  when  applied  to  the  body  of  brill- 
iant men  who  administer  civic  affairs  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  on  broad  wise  lines. 

Life  away  from  the  Belgian  capital  is 


THE  CHATEAU  OF  WALZIN. 

A  typical  chateau,  in  the  Walloon  country 


full  of  interest  to  a  stranger  and  student 
of  social  customs,  however  dull  its  round 
to  those  who  year  after  year  have  only  a 
provincial  outlook.    Great  landed  estates 
still  survive,  noble  chateaux,  stately  cer- 
emonial—  an  aris- 
tocracy so  rigidly 
orthodox  and  ex- 
clusive as  to  make 
one  credit  a  story 
told  of  the  duchess 
who  was  recently 
entreated  to  invite 
,  to  her  daughter's 

wedding  a  Hebrew 
family  in  favor 
even  with  royal- 
ty: "In  three  hun- 
dred years,  perhaps, 
the  A  s  may  re- 
ceive the  R  s, 

not  now."  Tooth- 
er social  strata, 
however,  my  ob- 
servations were 
confined  —  to  the 
duties,  pursuits, 
and  surroundings 
of  professional 
men,  officials,  man- 
ufacturers, teach- 
ers, artists,  univer- 
sity people,  and  to 
the  life  of  the 
working  classes. 
Hospitality  in  Belgium  is  a  rite,  not 
perfunctory  nor  self-seeking,  but  sponta- 
neous and  effervescing,  resembling  the 
cordial  expansiveness  that  marks  our 
Southern  customs.  New-Englanders,  so 
it  is  hinted — though  my  own  experience 
falsifies  the  implication — invite  a  stran- 
ger to  their  house  only  when  they  can 
get  something  out  of  him;  English  atten- 
tions to  transatlanticans  savor  either  of 
patronage  or  servility;  the  French  rarely, 
under  any  circumstances,  take  new-com- 
ers into  the  inner  circle;  the  Spaniards 
never  do,  though  offering  home  and 
worldly  goods  with  facile  lip-service. 
But  the  Belgians  are  hy  nature  social 
and  hospitable,  combining  the  vivacity 
and  quick  wit  of  the  Latin  races  with  a 
sturdy  energy  and  holdfastness  born  of 
their  fighting  Flemish  ancestry.  So  many 
gestures  and  lively  movements  do  they 
make  that  at  table  glasses  for  wine  and 
water  are  never  grouped  at  the  side  of  the 
plate,  as  with  us,  but  are  put  in  a  line  be- 
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yond  the  plate,  out  of  barm's  way.  For 
water?  A  slip  of  the  pen,  water  being- 
deemed  good  for  laundry  and  toilet 
purposes  alone.  One  young  woman  in 
Ghent  declared  that  the  taste  of  this  bev- 
erage was  unknown  to  her;  and  I  envied 
her  the  bliss  of  ignorance  after  drinking 
the  nauseous  liquid  of  that  city.  Wine 
is  everywhere  served  at  breakfast  and 
dinner— of  better  quality  than  the  French 
use,  connoisseurs  claim, Belgian  wine-cel- 
lars being  more  commodious  and  suitable 
than  the  apartment-house  life  of  France 
admits.  Old  wines,  in  bottles  thick  with 
dust,  and  handled  with  respect  due  their 
rare  contents,  were  brought  out  in  honor 
of  the  American  guest.  Beer  and  coffee 
besides  are  provided,  with  frequent  pota- 
tions of  tea  between  meals,  at  four  and 
ten  o'clock  p.m.,  and  always  at  eight 
o'clock,  on  the  assembling  of  an  even- 
ing company — gentlemen,  however,  for- 
swearing the  afternoon  cup  to  which 
their  English  cousins  are  so  ad- 
dicted. 

About  half  past  eleven  in  the 
morning  all  the  business  men, 
who  sallied  forth  from  seven  to 
nine  o'clock  after  taking  coffee 
and  rolls, stroll  home. and  lunch- 
eon or  breakfast  is  served  about 
twelve  or  one  o'clock.  This 
meal  proceeds  in  courses,  with  a 
change  of  plates  at  each  service, 
but  not  a  change  of  knives  and 
forks.  These  implements  must 
be  used  through  successive 
courses,  however  dissimilar,  rest- 
ing betweenwhiles  on  glass  or 
silver  holders,  placed  beside  each 
cover.  The  holders,  alas!  I  of- 
ten forgot  to  employ,  sending 
my  knife  and  fork  out  on  my 
plate,  to  the  maid's  confusion 
and  my  own  dismay.  An  Eng- 
lish woman,  long  resident  in 
Brussels,  invited  me  to  dinner 
with  the  cheering  assurance: 
"We  are  English,  not  Belgian, 
in  our  ways.  Wxe  change  the 
knives  and  forks."  Indeed,  in 
native  households  fashionable 
and  magnificently  appointed  en- 
tertainment, British  plum  pud- 
dings, roasts,  and  dainties,  fell  to 
my  lot  as  often  as  the  strictly 
Belgian  menu  of  soup,  soup- 
meat  with  carrots,  then  veal, 
potatoes,  and  chiccory,  or  else 


tender  shoots  of  hops,  finished  off  with 
a  salad  and  a  Leopold — a  cake  worthi- 
ly named  for  royalty.  Meats  and  the 
fruits  to  which  we  are  accustomed  are 
dear  in  Belgium,  but  Yankee  products 
grace  many  tables.  "I  don't  know  what 
we  should  do  without  your  beef-extracts 
for  sauces,  and  your  California  tinned 
fruits,"  observed  my  hostess  at  a  charm- 
ing breakfast  near  a  great  iron  establish- 
ment. "  Feel  at  home,"  said  another 
lady,  pleasantly;  "here  is  some  manse 
pea."  As  her  pronunciation  and  the  dish 
itself  —  a  so-called  mince«pie  —  resembled 
nothing  familiar  to  my  ear  or  vision,  I 
was  baffled  for  the  moment  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  her  kind  intentions. 

The  almost  universal  formula  of  wel- 
come in  the  provinces  is,  "Will  made- 
moiselle take  something?"  puzzling  me  at 
first  as  to  whether  I  might  be  allowed  to 
run  off  with  the  fascinating  old  Delft  and 
Dresden  ornaments,  or  was  merely  ex- 
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THE  INTERIOR  OP  A  PEASANT  HOUSE 


pected  to  quaff  the  syrups  and  light  wines 
produced  on  all  occasions.  If  I  visited  a 
weaving-school  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
when  all  the  men  were  yet  in  that  start- 
ling home  undress  which  prevails  in 
some  households  before  the  formal  de- 
jeuner, the  wife  of  the  weaving-master 
would  press  me,  "  Prenez  quelque  chose, 
je  vous  en  prie,  mademoiselle.'1  I  called 
early  one  day  on  a  secretary  at  Charleroi, 
with  whom  I  had  business,  hearing  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  town.  He  was  out 
on  the  street.  "But  he  can't  have  gone 
far,"  protested  his  son,  "for  he  hasn't 


dressed  himself  yet." 
Which  alarming  state- 
ment proved  too  true,  as  I 
soon  discovered  when  an 
apparition  appeared  on 
the  threshold,  un  washed, 
uncombed,  with  overcoat 
and  neck  -  handkerchief 
by  no  means  concealing 
the  unmistakable  loose 
night  robe  beneath.  So 
suggestive  was  the  spec- 
tacle that,  declining  the 
unembarrassed  entreaties 
of  monsieur's  spouse, 
"Pray  take  something, 
mademoiselle,"  I  de- 
spatched my  inquiries 
and  fled. 

Back  of  reception  and 
dining  rooms  most  Bel- 
gian    homes     have  a 
charming    living- apart- 
ment, with  tiled  floor  and 
rugs,  partly  enclosed  by 
glass,  banked  with  palms 
and  growing  plants,  and 
furnished  with  a  piano, 
lounges,  easy-chairs,  and 
little  tables  for  books,  tea 
or  coffee,  and  wine.  Bed- 
chambers   are  usually 
uncarpeted  and  daintily 
clean, containing  for  mar- 
ried couples  two  single 
beds,  two  wardrobes,  and 
two    dressing-cases — this 
double  outfit  either  for 
hygienic    purposes  and 
comfort,  or  because  con- 
nubial   loyalty  shrinks 
from  the  test  of  sharing 
toilet  accommodations. 
The  interiors   of  many 
dwellings  are  rich  in  pre- 
cious old  china  and  works  of  art,  bewil- 
dering carved  cabinets,  hand-wrought  iron 
and  brasses,  with  modern  additions  enough 
to  give  grace  and  a  homelike  look.  Na- 
tional relics  and  antiquities  are  preserved 
or  copied  with  reverent  affection.  The 
drawing-room  of  the  lamented  Emile  de 
Laveleye  contains  a  noble  old  Belgian 
chimney-piece  and  mantel  with  a  Swedish 
text  above— "  To  the  hearth  of  a  friend  is 
never  far."  Before  the  fire  in  a  silk-lined 
basket  lay  a  tiny  dog,  the  pet  and  com- 
panion of  de  Laveleye,  and  almost  the 
last  object  of  which  he  spoke.    My  admi- 
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ration  of  this  spacious  and  beautiful  house 
was  great  and  unconcealed — so  rich,  yet 
so  refined,  every  ornament  and  picture 
embodying  a  thought;  each  room  devoted 
to  a  special  study  or  a  separate  art.  ''Yes," 
rejoined  his  youngest  daughter,  sadly,  "I 
often  laughed  and  said  to  papa,  'You 
glory  in  democracy,  you  decry  luxury, 
and  you  live  in  a  palace!1" 

Such  charming  surroundings,  exquisite 
cleanliness,  and  gracious  hospitality  im- 
ply excellent  domestic  service.    The  Wal- 
loons are  the  best  servants,  energetic  and 
tireless,  but  the  Flemish  yield  to  no  other 
race  in  faithfulness.     The  maids  adore 
copper  and  brass  uten- 
sils, and  are  never  hap- 
pier than  when  scrub- 
bing and  polishing  the 
fire-dogs  in  the  library, 
or  pots  and  pans  of  the 
kitchen   array,  often 
assisted  on  Saturday 
cleaning-days  by  the 
mistress     herself,  in 
gloves  and  apron,  dust- 
ingand  burnishing  her 
treasures.    In  country 
establishments  under- 
housemaids   earn  fif- 
teen francs  a  month, 
upper-housemaids  thir- 
ty,  and    cooks  from 
twenty -five  to  forty 
francs.     A  larger  staff 
is  employed  than  in 
America.     Maids  -  of- 
all-work  in  Brussels, 
where  but  one  is  kept, 
receive    from  fifteen 
to  thirty  francs,  and 
live  on  the  premises. 
Changes     are  infre- 
quent,   and  devoted 
domestics  follow  the 
family  fortunes  a  life- 
time.   In  the  delight- 
ful home  which  was 
truly  mine  in  Brus- 
sels the  cook  has  been 
twenty-five  years  with 
her  mistress,  manages 
the    housekeeping  in 
part,  and  is  almost  a 
member  of  the  family, 
never  forgotten  on  cer- 
emonial occasions  or 
fetes.     Whether  for 
coffee  before  an  early 


morning  train,  or  the  nightly  hot-water 
bottle  in  bed,  or  mulled  wine  for  colds,  or 
refreshments  in  the  salon  at  11  p.m.,  or 
ushering  out  the  Quee.n's  maid  of  honor, 
Fannie  is  unfailing  and  unflagging.  It 
is  etiquette  abroad  to  ring  for  a  servant  to 
open  the  door  for  each  departing  guest. 
Fees  are  not  obligatory,  as  in  England, 
though  they  are  usually  given.  Most 
cooks  also  market,  and  receive  from  the 
dealers  a  percentage  on  all  purchases 
they  make  for  the  household.  An  Ameri- 
can resident  in  Brussels  assured  me  that, 
what  with  coffees  and  beers,  her  servants 
expect  and  demand  meals  and  collations 
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nine  times  a  day— "always  nibbling-," 

said  she. 

In  provincial  Belgium  living1  costs  less 
than  in  United  States  towns,  equal  comfort 
considered.  The  agricultural  peasantry 
fare  more  miserably  than  any  American 
people  except  our  poorest  tenement-dwell- 
ers in  cities.  Field-laborers'  houses  are 
squalid,  their  food  mean,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  soup,  a  vegetable,  and  brown  bread, 
with  sour  wine  or  beer,  meat  being  too 
dear  to  be  much  used  in  the  dietary. 
Even  the  numerous  well-to-do  middle 
class  expend  far  less  than  those  of  the 
same  trade  or  calling  here,  whose  daugh- 
ters must  go  to  college  or  drive  a  stylish 
cart,  whether  or  not  the  family  employs  a 
servant.  In  Belgium  a  servant  is  indis- 
pensable; but  the  unprogressive  "petite 
bourgeoisie,"  content  to  dwell  in  their  an- 
cestral  homes  without  modern  improve- 
ments, are  also  independent  enough  to 
disregard  in  dress  and  belongings  the 
changes  of  fashion,  and  not  to  join  the 
scramble  for  social  honors.  Sons  follow 
the  trade  of  their  father.  A  young  man 
does  well  if  he  begins  a  commercial  life 
in  a  first-class  establishment  at  $6  a  month, 
and  the  chance  to  rise  to  a  position  paying 
from  $1000  to  $1500  a  year.  Type-writing 
machines  are  abhorred  as  supplanting  hu- 
man labor.  I  received  hundreds  of  busi- 
ness letters  from  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing firms  in  Belgium,  teachers, 
schools,  private  employers,  and  public 
functionaries,  only  one  letter  of  this  whole 
number  being  type- written.  This  com- 
munication came  from  the  head  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  at  their  great 
factory  in  Antwerp.  Belgium  being  the 
most  densely  peopled  country  of  Europe,, 
competition  is  keen,  and  men  work  a  life- 
time for  pay  which  only  beginners  in  the 
United  States  would  accept.  Even  lucky 
fellows  who,  as  the  French  say,  "have 
arrived,"  earn  little  compared  with  our 
big  salaries,  and  their  services  may  be  se- 
cured for  secondary  or  outside  work  at 
small  compensation — which,  in  fact,  is  the 
secret  of  the  economical  administration 
of  the  large  and  efficient  schools  of  art 
and  industry.  Specialists  in  every  line, 
artists,  architects,  chemists,  literary  and 
professional  men,  poorly  paid  according 
to  American  standards,  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake extra  classes  or  night  teaching  to 
secure  the  additional  income.  Remuner- 
ation from  legitimate  art  being  small,  it 
is  gladly  eked  out  by  other  employment, 


which,  in  public  value,  in  time  becomes 
the  greater  work.  Not  many  of  the  craft, 
if  artists  only,  flourish  in  Belgium  from 
the  monetary  stand-point.  Gloomy  crit- 
ics declare  that  all  native  painters  and 
sculptors,  except  a  few  who  have  moved 
to  Paris,  are  living  beyond  their  means, 
on  the  hope  of  future  sales.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mile.  Beernaert,  who  has  had  the 
honor — rarely  accorded  women — of  being 
decorated  by  government  for  distinguish- 
ed ability  in  art,  has  bought  her  beautiful 
home  and  studio,  with  treasures  of  antiques 
and  bric-a-brac, from  money  earned  in  Bel- 
gium by  her  brush.  She  prides  herself  on 
keeping  her  style  free  from  French  influ- 
ence, and  on  following  the  national  type, 
or  creating  her  own  type,  as  her  towns- 
woman  Madame  Ronner  has  done  with 
her  famous  and  delightful  cats. 

In  most  of  the  provincial  cities — which, 
by-the-way,  contain  marvels  of  architect- 
ural, plastic,  and  pictorial  art — at  small, 
comfortable  inns,  a  sitting-room  and  a 
chamber  with  fair  table  d'hote  meals  may 
be  had  for  $1  a  day.  A  premium  is  put 
on  wine-drinking  by  a  higher  charge  for 
food  with  which  no  wine  is  ordered — a 
considerable  item,  I  found.  In  Ghent, 
at  a  first-rate  hotel,  the  market-day  din- 
ner, always  the  best  of  the  week,  costs  75 
cents — "oysters  and  everything," said  the 
waiter,  urging  me  not  to  miss  it.  I  did 
not  miss.it,  martyrizing  myself  from  one 
to  three  o'clock  with  coppery  bivalves 
and  fourteen  courses,  but  capitally  enter- 
tained by  the  assembled  company  and 
their  lively  toasts  and  gestures — officers, 
lawyers,  merchants,  brokers,  priests,  and 
neighborhood  gentry,  including  fashion- 
able women.  That  night  I  paid  only  four 
francs  for  an  excellent  seat  at  the  theatre 
where  the  Coquelins  were  playing.  Mu- 
sical advantages  also  are  good  and  cheap 
in  provincial  Belgium,  and  musical  stand- 
ards are  high.  Prime  donne  of  world- 
wide fame  were  trained  and  first  became 
celebrated  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie 
in  Brussels. 

Private  schools  for  girls  are  as  yet 
more  showy  or  practical  than  classical 
in  their  curricula,  teaching  housekeeping 
and  domestic  economy  admirably  along 
with  the  regular  course.  The  only  young 
girl  I  met,  not  in  a  university,  who  was 
studying  Latin  was  learning  it  from  her 
small  brother  of  nine  years,  a  pupil  at  the 
Athenee.  A  school  once  famous  persists 
for  generations.    The  Heger-Parent  insti- 
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tution,  which  Charlotte  Bronte*  attended, 
bears  the  same  name  on  the  door-plate  as 
when  the  lonely  English  girl  walked  its 
garden  paths,  and  other  English  girl  stu- 
dents still  weave  romances  under  its  an- 
cient gables. 

At  the  capital  expenses  and  rents  are 
dearer.  With  a  house  to  let  at  Brussels 
nothing  is  included  except  the  bare  walls; 
neither  mantels, chandeliers, grates,  range, 
tubs,  nor  bath.  A  bath  outside  once  a 
week  for  every  male  member  of  the  fam- 
ily is  reckoned  as  part  of  the  monthly 
outlay,  but  females,  even  of  the  buxom 
type  Rubens  painted,  are  considered  too 
frail  to  risk  their  lives  by  bathing  "  the 
altogether.'1  Every  chimney  smokes  more 
or  less,  and  modern  window  construction 
with  weights  is  unknown.  In  rooms  with 
fires  the  temperature  is  rarely  over  62° — 
a  condition  we  might  emulate,  as  well  as 
the  convenient  foreign  fashion  that  re- 
quires strangers  to  make  the  first  call. 
Whoever  intends  to  receive  needs  several 
servants,  and  a  house  with  wide  hallway 
and  entrance.  Cabs,  cheap  as  they  ap- 
pear, are  yet  "gnawers  of  the  purse- 
strings" — rongeurs  des  bourses.  In  the 
long-run,  a  Brussels  establishment  in- 
volves the  same  expenditure  for  a  style 
of  living  equally  good  as  in  American 
cities  of  equal  population.  The  secret  of 
so-called  Continental  cheapness  is  that 
one  exists  as  a  hermit,  without  social  ties, 
or  resides  in  apartments  which  would  be 
scorned  at  home. 


The  best  shops  in  Brussels  are  the 
smallest— dealing  in  elegant  fabrics,  how- 
ever; for  the  capital  is  gay,  and  court  cos- 
tumes are  in  demand.  Crowned  heads 
of  many  countries  buy  whole  trousseaux 
here.  The  fine  underwear  of  Brussels  is 
justly  noted,  and  supplies  the  best  French 
trade.  Fans,  gloves,  jewels,  are  made  in 
perfection,  and  the  lace  and  antiquary 
shops  are  the  most  seductive  in  the  world. 
Everywhere  crops  out  the  commercial  in- 
stinct, one  secret  of  Belgium's  greatness, 
manifesting  itself  in  studied  politeness  to 
intending  purchasers — politeness  at  the 
expense  of  truth  often,  so  anxious  are  the 
merchants  to  please.  The  shopkeeper  lies 
are  not  ugly,  spiteful,  and  tricky,  but  in- 
genious and  naive;  and  one  is  amused 
rather  than  angry  at  the  transparent  ex- 
cuses for  not  keeping  appointments,  or 
for  adding  a  few  francs  more  to  the  bill 
than  the  price  agreed  upon.  Time  is  of 
no  value,  apparently;  for  my  bootmaker's 
messenger  made  twenty-six  trips  to  the 
house  concerning  four  pairs  of  shoes  and 
slippers  I  ordered. 

The  leisure  class,  people  who  live  on 
incomes  or  rentes — and  they  alone  con- 
stitute high  society — walk  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  morning  between  ten  and  one 
o'clock  about  the  boulevards,  along  the 
Avenue  Louise  to  the  park  —  men  with 
dogs,  women  with  dogs,  children  with 
dogs  and  nurses.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  the  royal  family  out  for  exercise, 
the  ladies  fresh,  fair,  and  simply  dressed; 
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the  men  magnificent  of  stature,  gracious 
and  dignified.  The  burgomaster  walks; 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  take 
a  constitutional  before  the  session  begins; 
women,  army  officers,  and  men  of  fashion 
promenade  alone  and  in  groups.  These 
last  as  frequently  ride,  and  the  clatter  of 
equestrians  and  cavalrymen  in  gay  uni- 
forms resounds  at  all  hours.  For  long 
distances  trams  are  resorted  to.  The  car 
is  divided  into  two  compartments, the  fare 
in  the  uncushioned  end  being  only  half 
as  dear.  This  second-class  division  is  pat- 
ronized by  the  peasantry  and  by  workers, 
who  are  thus  spared  the  mortification  of 
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intruding  bundles  and  packs,  mortared  or 
sooty  shoes  and  soiled  garments,  among 
well  -  dressed  passengers.  But,  useful 
though  the  trams  are,  they  are  unfash- 
ionable. 

Special  delivery  for  letters  was  adopted 
in  Belgium  long  before  the  convenience 
was  established  here.    No  special  stamp 
is  required.    Twenty-five  centimes  (five 
cents)  in  postage,  instead  of  fifteen  cen- 
times, is  put  on  a  letter,  the  word  "  ex- 
pres"  is  written,  and  the  missive  is  mailed 
in  a  box  for  that  purpose  on  the  tram. 
At  a  station  where  the  car  stops  a  mes- 
senger takes  the  epistle  and  delivers  it  to 
post-office  or  house,  so  that  a  letter 
written  in  Ghent  after  two  o'clock  is 
often  in  the  hands  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed at  Brussels  by  five  the  same 
afternoon. 

The  Belgians  are  shocked  at  our  want 
of  politeness  and  ceremony,  and  charge 
that  Americans  do  not  take  time  even 
to  salute  each  other  on  the  street.  So 
elaborate  and  formal  are  foreign  man- 
ners that  our  most  punctilious  de- 
portment seems  in  comparison  almost 
brusque.  At  breakfast  and  on  saying 
good-night,  one  must  shake  hands  all 
round;  and  merely  to  bow  to  an  ac- 
quaintance who  happens  to  be  in  the 
salon  calling  when  one  enters  for  a 
single  moment  is  a  breach  of  etiquette, 
since  more  cordial  and  special  greeting 
is  expected.  No  matter  how  engrossed 
you  may  be  in  writing  or  casting  up  ac- 
counts, a  child  coming  with  a  message 
to  some  one  else  in  the  room  insists  on 
shaking  hands  with  yo^  both  on  en- 
tering and  leaving — a  courtesy  distract- 
ing to  busy  workers.  Men,  however 
hurried,  shake  hands  invariably,  cling- 
ing to  each  other's  fists  as  if  life  and  re- 
pute depended  on  contact  of  palm  with 
palm.  A  distinguished  alderman,  who 
presented  me  to  a  brother  official  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Liege,  shook  hands 
with  this  colleague  at  parting,  claim- 
ing to  be  pressed  for  time,  but  paused 
at  the  door  for  further  talk,  then  re- 
crossed  the  room,  grasped  his  friend's 
hand  again,  "Au  revoir,  mon  cher," 
and  turned  to  'go.  More  words,  then 
another  effusive  good-by  and  hand- 
clasp. This  time  the  door  closed  on 
my  alderman,  but  only  for  a  second. 
His  head  reappeared,  then  his  body, 
and  flinging  a  few  sentences  at  mon- 
sieur at  the  desk,  who  was  about  to 
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give  my  business  attention,  the  alder- 
man followed  his  voice  and  traversed 
the  room  a  fourth  time  solely  to  shake 
hands  again— "  Adieu,  mon  collegue, 
adieu !." 

It  would  be  deemed  extremely  rude 
were  two  college  students  to  meet 
on  the  street  without  twice  shak- 
ing hands,  and  saying,  each  in  turn, 
"  Mes  compliments  a  madame  votre 
mere."  Women  of  extreme  fashion 
courtesy  backwards  without  offering 
the  hand.  Bowing  is  another  serious 
and  important  ceremony,  performed 
by  clicking  the  heels  together  and 
bending  the  torso  suddenty  as  if  it 
were  hinged.  One  afternoon  three 
very  agreeable  men  escorted  me  to 
divers  schools,  museums,  and  func- 
tions, and  our  progress  was  snail-like, 
because  at  each  entrance  and  exit,  after 
I  had  passed,  these  gentlemen  stood, 
hat  in  hand,  saluting  furiously,  and 
each  vowing  that  precedence  was  due 
the  others,  until  I  wanted  to  throw 
out  grappling-hooks  and  drag  them 
along.  Another  scene  recurs  in  dizzy 
retrospect — the  lighted  hall  of  a  fa- 
mous drawing -school  which  I  was 
leaving  one  night,  and  in  the  spacious 
doorway  half  the  faculty  ranged  to  bid 
me  good-by,  and  bowing  again  and 
again,  professors,  janitor,  and  even  a 
friendly  policeman  on  duty,  all  sway- 
ing and  swaying  and  swaying  across 
the  gas-jets,  "Adieu,  mademoiselle, 
adieu  !"  until  from  my  cab  window  the 
universe  seemed  toppling. 

At  New-Year's  everybody  on  "terms" 
with  anybody  sends  a  visiting  or  New- 
Year's  card,  showers  of  little  white  envel- 
opes falling  at  each  door;  and  such  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  recognition 
that  rich  people  who  announce  through 
the  press  "the  gift  of  500  francs  to  the 
poor,  with  dispensation  from  exchanging 
the  cards  of  the  season,"  are  criticised. 
"They  owe  more  consideration  to  their 
friends,"  say  the  captious.  Men  call  on 
every  intimate  acquaintance,  and  whole 
families  pay  duty  visits  even  to  remote 
connections.  Indeed,  after  any  momen- 
tous event  calls  are  made  to  impart  the 
tidings,  and  for  congratulation  in  return. 
A  marriage  is  arranged  for  mademoiselle: 
her  mother  flutters  about  announcing  the 
daughter's  settlement  in  life.  A  son  is 
installed  in  a  promising  business:  at  once 
madame  orders  a  cab  and  seeks  from  all 
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her  friends  the  sympathy  and  bubbling 
expansive  pleasure  in  good  fortune  that 
make  the  charm  of  social  intercourse  in 
Belgium.  Birthdays  and  anniversaries  are 
feted;  long  terms  of  service  in  church, 
state,  school,  or  art  are  celebrated  by  ju- 
bilees, gifts,  and  poems.  The  heart  can- 
not wither  nor  life  grow  barren,  watered 
as  they  are  from  springs  of  unceasing 
interest  and  affection.  Americans  are  too 
reserved  to  give  or  ask  such  tributes,  too 
busy  with  worship  of  material  things  to 
offer  this  fine  incense  to  the  spiritual  life. 

Certain  conventional  protestations  com- 
mon in  foreign  society  must  of  course  be 
accepted  with  pounds,  not  grains,  of  allow- 
ance. Such  signatures  as  "Your  wholly 
devoted  Charles  Steven  "  from  a  gentle- 
man to  a  lady,  or  "My  respectful  and 
most  devoted  homage,"  mean  nothing 
more  than  "Yours  truly."    The  greater 
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warmth  implied  in  "Yours  sincerely" 
has  its  Belgian  equivalent  in  "Yours  with 
perfect  consideration."  Delicate  shadings 
exist  between  "sentiments  empresses" 
at  the  close  of  a  missive,  and  "sentiments 
distingues" — the  first  being  employed  to 
one's  dressmaker;  the  second,  to  one's 
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friend.  It  is  an  affront  if  all  official 
designations  are  not  given  on  business 
letters;  and  strangers,  underrating  the 
importance  attached  to  titles  of  every  de- 
scription, offend  through  ignorance,  not 
disrespect.  Among  men  a  common  and 
much-sought  distinction  is  the  title  of  en- 
gineer (ingenieur) ,  borne 
in  walks  of  life  far  re- 
moved from  the  pur- 
suits that  name  repre- 
sents with  us.  We  dem- 
ocrats cannot  under- 
stand how  decorations 
from  the  state  are  covet- 
ed and  valued  in  Europe. 
The  order  of  Leopold  in 
Belgium,  like  that  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
France,  is  bestowed  for 
services  in  all  lines,  its 
honors  being  graded 
from  a  mere  civil  list  to 
officers  of  high  rank, 
named  because  of  long 
and  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  humanity  in 
diplomacy,  letters,  art, 
education,  invention, 
philanthropy,  science, 
jurisprudence,  or  war. 
Every  man  of  note 
wears  the  tiny  red  knot 
in  his  button-hole. 

Wedding  invitations 
are  printed  upon  a  dou- 
ble sheet.  On  the  first 
page  the  bride's  pa- 
rents bid  you  to  the  fes- 
tivities; on  the  second, 
the  bridegroom's  fami- 
ly bespeak  your  pres- 
ence. For  these  invi- 
tations the  bridegroom 
pays.  The  bride  pays 
for  church  decorations, 
beadles  with  gorgeous 
uniform  and  staff,  and 
the  wedding  mass.  Ac- 
companying the  bridal 
couple,  and  sitting  with 
them  in  the  chancel,  are 
the  witnesses  —  always 
the  grandest  acquaint- 
ances possessed  by 
the  respective  families. 
While  the  mass  pro- 
ceeds, the  contracting 
parties  are  enthroned  be- 
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fore  the  altar  in  two  big"  chairs, 
the  bride's  veil  spread  out  be- 
hind her;  and  whenever  the 
couple  stand  up  or  kneel,  ver- 
gers disengage  the  veil,  and 
carefully  rearrange  it  after  the 
gen  uflections  cease.  During'  the 
service  a  collection  for  the  poor 
— la  quete — is  taken  up  by  gayly 
dressed  maids  of  honor,  or  under 
the  ushers'  escort,  the  coins  be- 
ing* thrown  to  beggars  at  the 
church  door  as  the  marriage  pro- 
cession departs.  After  a  drive 
in  the  park  and  posing  in  bridal 
attire  for  photographs,  the  wed- 
ding breakfast  occurs  in  the 
banquet-room  of  some  hotel,  the 
guests  often  remaining  at  table 
from  six  to  eight  hours.  The 
wife  retains  her  maiden  name, 
but  hyphens  it  after  her  hus- 
band's, as  Madame  Franeau-de 
Wevelghem. 

Not  even  funerals  in  Belgi- 
um are  lugubrious;  for,  in  spite 
of  black-bordered  death-notices 
tacked  on  walls,  gate-posts,  tele- 
graph poles,  and  grocers'  win- 
dows, and  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  garb  and  mourning 
weepers  of  the  croque-morts — 
municipal  officials  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  and  direct  all  ob- 
sequies for  the  dead  —  love  of 
color  finds  vent  in  gay  artificial  wreaths, 
often  ten  feet  in  circumference,  that  load 
down  hearse  or  pall.  In  better-class  fam- 
ilies no  women  ever  follow  a  corpse  to 
the  grave.  A  single  female  servant  walks 
behind  the  coffin,  bearing  crowns  and 
crosses  of  tinsel.  Priests  and  male  mourn- 
ers march  near  the  catafalque  or  hearse, 
then  empty  carriages  close  the  impres- 
sive cortege,  before  which  every  passer- 
by stands  uncovered.  Death,  our  uni- 
versal doom,  is  the  one  solemn  fact  that 
commands  respect  from  the  Latin  races 
and  their  congeners,  to  whom  many  of 
life's  sacraments  are  often  jests.  At  the 
city  outskirts  the  procession  halts,  the  maid 
deposits  her  burden  in  the  nearest  vehicle, 
the  mourners  enter  other  carriages  in  wait- 
ing, and  the  long  line  trots  off  to  consign 
the  dead  to  a  gloomy  vault,  and  an  immor- 
tality of  fadeless  bead  wreaths.  Funerals 
among  the  poor  are  marked  by  unseemly 
haste  in  church  and  at  the  cemetery;  but 
when  a  great  personage  departs  this  life 
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no  means  are  spared  to  make  the  occa- 
sion memorable.  Cathedrals  are  draped 
in  black,  and  pomp,  music,  and  ceremonial 
add  lustre  to  a  shining  name. 

At  social  functions  music  is  the  leading 
pleasure  and  pursuit,  no  evening  company 
being  complete  without  a  symphony  or 
concerto,  in  which  young  women  frequent- 
ly play  violin  or  'cello  parts.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  usually  is  proficient  on 
some  instrument,  and  boys  of  seven  years 
old  are  sometimes  allowed  to  sit  up  to 
dinner  to  accompany  their  big  sisters  on 
the  violin.  Art  of  all  kinds  crosses  the 
warp  of  existence  in  a  way  incomprehen- 
sible to  gain  -  chasing  Americans.  In 
January,  1892,  the  burgomaster  of  Brus- 
sels, wanting  money  for  the  poor,  con- 
ceived the  happy  thought  during  a  heavy 
snow  of  a  "  winter  salon  "  in  the  King's 
Park,  already  fairylike  with  its  crystal- 
burdened  twigs  and  delicate  snow  trace- 
ries. All  the  sculptors  of  the  city  were 
summoned,  with  their  pupils;  the  park 
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was  turned  over  to  them  for  a  day  to 
decorate,  and  then  opened  for  charity. 
Everywhere  within  were  the  artists1  snow 
creations  —  serious,  serio-comic,  side-split- 
ting. Snow  tramps  were  sleeping  on  the 
benches;  snow  priests  lounged  and  read 
forbidden  literature ;  snow  policemen  flirt- 
ed with  snow  nursery-maids  on  secluded 
seats,  while  neglected  snow  babies  howled. 
Punch  and  Punchinello,  ballet-girls  and 
opera-singers,  made  merry  on  the  frozen 
ponds  with  Lohengrin  and  his  swan, 
Siegfried  and  Faufner.  Icy  counterfeits 
of  hostile  political  celebrities  hobnobbed 
together,  and  on  the  King's  effigy  flamed 
this  mortifying  placard,  "Moved  during 
the  pose!1'  The  entertainment  had  enor- 
mous success;  money  rained  in;  and  the 
artist  fraternity  received  no  compensa- 
tion, but  gave  both  time  and  talent  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  a  popular  fete,  now 
become  an  annual  event  if  snow  falls 
heavily. 

Indeed,  Belgian  life  is  full  of  fetes. 
For  days  before  St.  Nicholas's  the  thor- 
oughfares are  thronged,  everybody  walk- 
ing out  in  the  street  perforce,  the  side- 
walks being  so  narrow,  and  on  rainy 
nights  umbrellas  make  a  solid  phalanx 
from  wall  to  wall.  The  saint  arrives 
early  on  December  6,  riding  an  ass,  for 
which  each  child  provides  turnips  and 
hay.  If  the  little  one  has  been  good,  hay 
and  turnips  disappear  from  the  basket, 
and  gifts  and  toys  are  left.     All  that 


day  small  maids  with 
dolls,  and  boys  with 
drums  or  horses,  pa- 
rade the  boulevards. 
To  the  poor,  alms  are 
given,  and  to  the  ser- 
vants, ridiculous  gin- 
gerbread figures.  Our 
cook  received  a  cock 
and  thirty  nine  chick- 
ens. 

Again ,  at  Christmas 
every  house  has  its 
tree,  or  at  least  a 
branch  of  fir,  and  a 
candle  or  two  lighted 
while  hymns  are  sung 
to  the  Christ- Child. 
All  the  churches  are 
decorated.  Protes- 
tants celebrate  this 
festival  even  more 
than  Catholics,  who 
divide  its  honors  with 
St.  Nicholas's  day.  New -Year's  is  the 
great  occasion  for  all  classes — the  eagerly 
expected  time  when  decorations  are  dis- 
pensed by  government  and  addresses  are 
presented  to  the  King;  when  gifts  are 
exchanged,  cards  are  sent,  calls  are  made, 
friendships  are  renewed,  feuds  are  dropped, 
and  a  new  life  is  begun. 

Not  many  weeks  later  comes  the  car- 
nival— season  of  mummeries,  balls,  street 
processions,  and  unbridled  fun.  Most  of 
the  young  people  would  give  worlds  to 
wear  masks  and  dress  in  character,  but 
women  of  the  better  orders  rarely  assume 
disguises  or  mingle  with  the  fantastic 
throng.  There  is  no  lack  of  bonbons  and 
flowers  thrown  from  balcony  to  street 
and  back  again,  while  cries  and  songs  re- 
sound at  all  hours,  and  groups  of  gro- 
tesque figures  cut  antics  as  they  play. 
The  festivities  continue  several  days.  At 
Binche  and  a  few  other  Belgian  towns 
the  carnival  celebration  wears  unchanged 
its  mediaeval  character.  On  Ash-Wednes- 
day, however,  all  this  abandon  of  gayety 
is  checked;  men,  women,  and  children 
go  to  church  in  sombre  garments,  and 
leave  the  edifice  with  a  heavy  black  cross 
stamped  on  their  foreheads,  which  is  worn 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

St. Valentine  is  duly  worshipped  abroad, 
and  the  absurd  little  portfolios  of  the 
stolid  postmen  bulge  unusually  that  day 
with  amatory  verse  and  comic  cuts.  Six 
weeks  later  the  shop  windows  are  full  of 
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poissons  d'avril,  the  cold-blooded  fish 
being  made  the  scapegoat  for  practical 
jokes  and  April  idiocies  under  many 
forms — papier-mache  fish;  chocolate,  gin- 
gerbread, and  ice  fish;  dainty  porcelain 
and  silver  fish.  All  the  world  sends  fish 
to  friends.  A  month  later  are  ushered  in 
the  May  festivals,  religious  and  secular, 
musical  and  social ;  and  through  the  year 
one  gay  event  succeeds  another,  life  and 
its  aims  being  summed  up  in  the  injunc- 
tion that  at  parting  takes  the  place  of  our 
God  bless  you  !  —  "  Amusez-  vous  Men." 
One  never  sneezes,  however,  that  some  de- 
vout soul  does  not  cry,  "Que  Dieu  vous 
benisse !" 

When  the  question  was  mooted  of  an 
exhibit  of  woman's  work  for  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  most  Belgian 
men  of  prominence  said,  sugar- 
ing their  disapproval  of  the 
"new  woman":  "We  have 
nothing  to  show  as  the  distinc- 
tive pi'oduct  of  your  sex.  Our 
ladies  do  not  follow  careers, 
professions,  and  trades,  like 
you  wonderful  Americans. 
They  are  essentially  home- 
stayers  and  housekeepers." 
Notwithstanding  such  discour- 
agement, Belgian  women  made 
a  tine  collection  for  the  exposi- 
tion without  help  from  the  gov- 
ernment commission;  and  ad- 
equately to  describe  the  mani- 
fold industries  and  trades  pur- 
sued by  females  in  the  kingdom 
would  require  a  separate  paper. 
Women  of  the  cultured  ranks 
are  clever,  progressive,  and  ac- 
tive in  founding  and  develop- 
ing, both  in  cities  and  villages, 
those  normal,  industrial,  and 
housekeeping  schools  and  kin- 
dergartens that  finally  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  state 
public-school  system.  Madame 
Montefiori  supports  and  directs 
the  only  lecture  course  yet  in 
existence  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  sex.  Every  "great 
lady  "  overlooks  and  is  respon- 
sible for  from  one  to  five 
schools,  either  in  her  city  parish  or  on 
her  estates.  Women  are  busied  with 
prison  reforms — and  Belgium  has  a  model 
prison  system  —  temperance  and  social 
purity  agitations,  charities  of  all  kinds, 
hospitals,  creches,  the  care  of  disabled 


and  delinquent  children,  and  working- 
girls'  clubs.  The  burgomaster  of  Brus- 
sels, Monsieur  Buls,  assured  me  that  he 
had  received  from  a  committee  of  women 
invaluable  help  in  his  efforts  to  substi- 
tute rational  treatment  of  beggars  and 
the  unemployed  for  the  wholesale  mis- 
taken charity  in  vogue,  which  pauperizes 
so  many  Belgian  communes. 

In  prose  writing  a  number  of  women 
have  achieved  distinction,  but  the  first 
volume  of  verse  published  by  any  Belgian 
female  is  from  the  pen  of  my  friend  Ma- 
dame Sheler.  One  woman  lawyer  adorns 
the  land,  Mademoiselle  Potvin,  who  has 
never  been  allowed  to  plead  a  case.  A 
young  female  doctor  of  medicine  was,  in- 
deed, graduated  at  the  Brussels  Univer- 
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sity;  getting  no  practice,  a  minor  posi- 
tion was  found  for  her  on  the  staff  of  a 
children's  hospital.  In  this  university — 
"  free,"  as  distinguished  from  those  at 
Liege  and  Ghent  under  state  control — 
twenty  to  thirty  girl  students  stand  in  all 
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respects  on  the  same  footing  as  men :  elec- 
tive courses, examinations,  and  diplomas, 
with  even  more  study  -  room  privileges 
than  the  males.    In  Greek,  women  some- 
times surpass  the  men,  and  are  distin- 
guished in  other  branches,  taking  phar- 
macy, medicine,  and  science.    These  can- 
didates for  the  higher  education,  it  must 
be  noted,  are  usually  foreigners— Bohemi- 
ans and  Russians  in  the  majority.  The 
native  Belgian  girl  is  not  emancipated 
enough  for  co-education,  her  life  being 
socially  much  too  guarded.   Of  late,  since 
communal    and    normal    schools  have 
reached  so  high  a  grade  of  excellence, 
good  families  that  ten  years  ago  would 
have  employed  governesses  send  their 
daughters  to  the  public  schools,  and  in 
rare  instances  to  the  trade  schools— escort- 
ed there  and  back,  however,  by  mother, 
brother,  or  maid.    Private  masters  and 
home  instruction,  it  is  at  last  conceded, 
fail  to  fit  for  self-support  other  than  at 
teaching;  and  self-support  in  new  careers 
is  now  considered  a  possible,  although 
dreaded,  factor  in  the  future  of  girls  of 
social  standing.   In  the  railway  and  post- 
al service  women  hold  clerical  positions, 
but  are  never  trusted  with  administra- 
tive functions ;  and  some  Belgian  officials 
could  not  conceal  their  surprise  that  any 
department  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  send  a  woman  to  foreign 
countries  to  report  on  industrial  schools 
and  their  results.    The  only  similar  pre- 
cedent that  I  heard  of  in  Belgium  was 
the  deputing  of  a  woman  teacher  of  dai- 
ry classes  to  study,  for  two  months,  the 
practical  methods  used  in  English  dairy 
schools.    With  difficulty  I  convinced  cer- 
tain provincial  functionaries  there  that  I 
am  no  dignitary  at  all ;  that  at  home  my 
position  is  not  unusual, and  is  strictly  sub- 
ordinate.   Notwithstanding  my  protests, 
they  seemed  to  expect,  on  visiting  the 
United  States,  to  find  me  and  other  fe- 
male employees  under  government  en- 
throned in  state,  and  issuing  mandates 
like  any  ruler.     To  myself,  from  outre 
mer,  more  courtesy  and  distinction  were 
accorded  than  Belgian  ladies  doing  sim- 
ilar work  would  probably  receive;  for 
among  the  leisure  aristocratic  class  a  cer- 
tain prejudice  still  prevails  against  wo- 
men bread-winners,  and  for  our  sex  self- 
maintenance  entails  not  social  ostracism 
exactly,  but  condonation,  as  of  serious 
disadvantages  to  be  excused.  Downright 
ostracism  follows  if  any  well-born  wo- 


man starts  in  trade,  or,  having  resorted 
to  teaching  or  a  semi-professional  career, 
fails  to  dignify  the  avocation  by  signal 
ability.  The  average  teacher  has  little 
prestige  merely  as  a  teacher,  though  the 
successful  teacher  or  writer  may  attain 
an  enviable  position  as  a  sifted  woman. 

Middle-class  wives  assist  their  husbands 
in  hotel  and  shop  keeping,  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing, and  manage  whole  estates ;  but 
not  many  individual  employments  are 
open  to  the  sex,  and  those  embarking  in 
untried  ventures  are  liable  to  criticism  or 
to  be  tabooed  as  cranks.  To  pursue  a 
novel  calling  in  any  conservative  com- 
munity presupposes  eccentricity  ;  and 
from  such  progressives  are  always  ex- 
pected bizarre  ideas,  dress,  and  behavior. 
A  prominent  Brussels  woman  confided  to 
me,  in  view  of  my  own  unusual  occupa- 
tion (collecting  statistics):  "You  have 
been  a  great  help  to  us  who  advocate  new 
fields  of  industry  for  girls,  because  you 
wear  dinner  gowns  when  invited  to  din- 
ner, because  you  are  conventional  and 
womanly.  Henceforth  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  to  all  objectors,  '  Here  is  a  lady 
representing  the  advanced  position  and 
work  of  women  who  is  neither  unbal- 
anced, unfeminine,  nor  ill-bred.'  "  The 
speaker  evidently  agreed  with  Ruskin, 
that  the  reformers  were  burned,  not  for 
their  morals,  but  their  manners. 

A  word  about  the  reigning  family,  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders. When,  in  1830,  Belgium  revolted 
against  being  ruled  jointly  with  Holland 
by  the  House  of  Orange,  and  declared  for 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  its  foremost 
citizen,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  was  chosen 
King,  as  Leopold  I.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor is  Leopold  II.,  who  has  three  married 
daughters,  but  no  male  heir.  The  crown 
will  fall  to  the  family  of  a  younger  bro- 
ther, the  Count  of  Flanders,  who,  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  presents  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  liberal,  scholarly  man, 
fitted  to  rule,  yet  refusing  to  be  heir-appa- 
rent, and  transferring  the  future  inheri- 
tance under  the  law  to  his  son.  Prince 
Beaudoin,  however,  died  in  1891,  when 
Prince  Albert,  the  second  son,  was  named 
heir.  He  is  a  noble-looking  young  man, 
over  six  feet  tall,  like  his  father  and  uncle, 
blond  and  majestic,  and  he  is  being  care- 
fully trained  for  his  high  station.  The 
ladies  of  both  royal  households,  by  wo- 
manly virtues  and  accomplishments,  en- 
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dear  themselves  to  peo- 
ple who  do   not  hate 
monarchy  on  principle. 
The  Queen,  an  ardent 
Romanist,  is  a  fine  mu- 
sician   and    a  capital 
horsewoman.      She  is 
also  untiring-  in  devo- 
tion to  the  King's  un- 
fortunate sister,  ex  Em- 
press   Carlotta.  The 
Countess  of  Flanders,  / 
mother   of   the   future  |< 
King-  —  unless  the  So- 
cialists    wax  strong 
enough  to  abolish  kings 
— is  yet  young,  and  one 
of  the  most,  charming 
»nd  distinguished  prin- 
cesses in  Europe.  With 
fewer  responsibilities 
than  the  Queen,  having 
more  time  to  devote  to 
public  movements  and 
reforms,  broad  in  sym- 
pathies and  ideas,  she  is 
a  ruling  spirit  in  every 
undertaking  to  enlarge 
the   opportunities  and 
better  the  condition  of 
women,    especially  of 
the  humblest  industrial 
class.     Partly   to  her 
initiative  are  due  the 
housekeeping  and  cook- 
ing schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  workers.  Wide- 
ly read  on  economic  and 
sociological  topics,  she  feels  keen  interest 
in  female  bread-winners  of  all  types,  and 
wherever  practicable  starts  remunerative 
industries  for  the  low-paid  women  toilers 
of  Belgium. 

Tiny  as  the  kingdom  is,  compared  with 
former  territories  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Counts  of  Flanders,  it  owns  a 
triple  dowry — priceless  art  treasures  from 
its  splendid  past,  hereditary  art  aptitudes 
from  its  complex  ancestry,  and  enormous 
material  possibilities  in  Africa.  Whether 
the  Congo's  undeveloped  resources  will 
enrich  or  ruin  the  state,  time  only  can 
determine;  but  as  to  Belgium's  enlight- 
ened and  fascinating  civilization,  and  the 
historic  value  and  importance  of  its  mu- 
seums and  architectural  monuments,  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  Men  and  women 
at  the  theatres,  in  the  shops,  on  the  streets 
of  quaint  nomenclature,  are  the  very  types 
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that  the  Van  Eycks,  Memling,  Quentin 
Matsys,  and  Rubens  immortalize.  Every 
mile  of  ground  boasts  some  triumph  of  the 
builder's  skill,  or  precious  national  relic, 
which  the  government's  wise  policy  pre- 
serves or  restores  lovingly  and  with  a 
master- touch.  Here  exist  the  two  most 
glorious  Gothic  municipal  structures  in 
the  world,  comparatively  unknown  to 
tourists — the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Louvain 
and  the  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres,  the  latter  a 
superb  record  of  the  past  greatness  of  a 
city  of  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, now  dwindled  to  fifteen  thousand, 
which  had  no  rival  as  a  weaving-mart, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  finest  damasks — 
d' Ypres,  d'ipre,  diaper.  As  little  visited 
by  foreigners  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
of  Villers  or  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon. 
Few  earlier  or  more  interesting  churches 
adorn  northern  Europe  than  the  cathe- 
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dral  at  Tournai,  St.  Bartholeme  and  St. 
Croix  at  Liege,  St.  Sang-  at  Bruges,  and 
the  miracle-working  Lady  of  Halle.  Ev- 
erywhere are  traces  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, overlaid  by  marks  of  successive 
conquering  influences,  each  imprinted  on 
the  architecture  and  racial  type;  so  that 
as  in  narrow  ancient  quarters,  and  even 
among  the  haunts  of  the  nobility,  one 
hears  Spanish  names  and  sees  Spanish 
faces,  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  Philip 
duped  and  Alva  scowled. 

The  Belgian  judiciary  is  chosen  for  in- 
tegrity and  talent,  from  lower  courts  or 
from  the  provincial  bench.    When  a  va- 


cancy is  to  be  supplied, 
the  judges  unite  in  coun- 
cil and  nominate  two 
candidates.  Then  the 
council  of  the  commune 
concerned  nominates  two 
more  —  frequently  the 
same  two  named  by  the 
judges — and  finally  the 
King  selects  the  worthi- 
est of  the  nominees. 
Rich  and  successful  bar- 
risters often  refuse  to  go 
on  the  bench,  since  the  in- 
come is  lower  than  they 
earn.  Avocats,  or  bar- 
risters who  plead,  wear 
gown,  cap,  and  scarf 
with  ermine  border.  The 
avoues,  or  attorneys,  omit 
the  ermine.  Ushers  and 
court  officers  are  arrayed 
in  dress-coats  and  hats 
with  gold  bands.  The 
judges  wear  black  gowns 
and  caps,  that  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of 
judges  having  a  gold 
band.  On  great  occa- 
sions the  judges  are  clad 
all  in  red — without  wigs, 
however,  unlike  the  Eng- 
lish. The  supreme  court 
meets  in  a  grand  chamber 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice 
for  formal  ceremonies, 
such  as  annual  opening 
councils  or  special  ses- 
sions ;  but  causes  are 
heard  in  an  ordinary 
room. 

Capital  punishment, 
although  contemplated 
by  the  statutes,  is  at  pres- 
ent never  carried  out,  the  condemned  re- 
maining in  prison  for  life.  In  the  reign 
of  Leopold  I.  two  young  men  wTere  exe- 
cuted for  a  crime  of  which  the  real  cul- 
prit afterwards  on  his  death-bed  affirmed 
their  innocence.  The  monarch  was  so 
deeply  impressed  by  this  that  he  refused 
to  validate  death-warrants,  and  is  said  to 
have  exacted  from  his  successor  a  promise 
to  sign  none. 

Belgium  recognizes  no  established  re- 
ligion or  state  church.  Protestant  de- 
nominations are  subsidized  as  the  Catho- 
lics are,  and  their  ministers  also  are  paid 
from  national  funds,  although  chosen  by 
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due  form  of  church  law.  Numerically 
the  strongest  Protestant  sect  is  the  Pres- 
byterian, with  its  synod  and  general  assem- 
bly, affiliating  with  and  sending  delegates 
to  congresses  abroad.  The  Episcopalians 
are  mostly  English  residents,  who  flock 
to  Belgium  for  business,  or  to  curtail  ex- 
penses, or  for  educational  advantages. 
Other  free  Protestant  churches  nourish, 
accepting  no  state  funds,  and  supporting 
their  own  pastors.  Unitarianism,  too,  is 
rooted  in  Brussels,  and  counts  strong  and 
influential  disciples. 

Not  only  does  the  government  pay  the 
clergy,  but  in  the  two  state  universities 
of  Ghent  and  Liege  it  appoints  the  pro- 
fessors; and  while  choice  in  the  main  is 
based  on  fitness,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Clericals,  or  Conservatives,  when  in 
power,  do  not  always  select  a  shining  Lib- 
eral or  Protestant,  while  the  Liberals  in 
turn  sometimes  overlook  the  best  qualified 
Romanists.  With  the  free  universities  at 
Lou  vain  and  Brussels  the  politicians  can- 
not meddle. 

A  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate 
compose  the  Belgian  Congress,  the  King 
having  rights  of  appointment  and  veto, 
but,  on  the  whole,  less  power  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Deputies 
are  elected  throughout  half  the  country 
at  one  date, throughout  the  other  half  two 
years  later,  so  that  every  four  years  the 
Chamber  renews  itself,  the  Senate  in  the 
same  manner  being  renewed  every  eight 
years.  Practically  elections  controlling 
popular  policy  happen  but  once  in  four 
years.  As  in  England, the  ministry  is  re- 
sponsible. The  Premier  is  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  may  sit  as  a  Deputy  also,  but 
he  need  not.  He  chooses  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  from  the  party  in 
power,  and  they,  moreover,  need  not  be, 
though  they  usually  are,  Deputies.  The 
Secretary  of  War  is  always  an  army  offi- 
cer. Belgium  has  no  navy,  except  her 
extensive  merchant  marine.  Leopold  is 
King,  by  fine  distinction,  not  of  Belgium 
by  hereditary  right,  but  of  the  Belgians 
by  choice  and  deputed  power.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  no  politics.  He  may  and 
does  dismiss  any  minister  who  is  intrac- 
table; generally,  however,  the  cabinet 
stands  or  falls  together.  The  ministers 
live  rent  free  and  in  good  style  in  apart- 
ments in  the  government  buildings,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year,  the 
Premier  alone  receiving  fifty  thousand. 
Votes  in  the  Chamber  are  cast  into  an 
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urn,  as  at  Paris.  The  discussions  are  often 
conversational,  but  speakers  rise  and  ad- 
dress the  President  when  making  remarks 
of  length  or  importance. 

At  present  the  political  atmosphere  in 
Belgium  is  highly  charged,  sparks  flying 
whenever  questions  arise  that  bear  on 
socialism  or  the  public  schools.  The  sec- 
tarian school  bill,  now  opposed  by  the  pro- 
gressives, reopens  grievances  dating  back 
to  the  seventies,  before  the  accession  of 
the  Liberals  to  power.  In  1879  the  pres- 
ent school  system  was  organized  by  the 
Clericals,  who  previously  were  accused  of 
managing  public  education  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Catholic  Church,  many  of  the 
teachers  being  priests  and  nuns,  and  the 
ouvrieres,  or  workshop  schools,  being 
sometimes,  it  was  suspected,  an  excuse 
for  the  exploitation  of  child  labor  with- 
out adequate  instruction  in  return.  When 
the  Liberals  came  into  power  in  1880,  they 
made  the  extension  of  this  common -school 
system  one  of  the  chief  features  of  their 
administration.  Dismissing  many  cleri- 
cal teachers,  they  multiplied  advantages 
and  school  buildings,  adopted  the  kinder- 
gartens, added  to  the  housekeeping  schools 
founded  by  Mr.  Smit  and  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  and  already  assumed  by  the 
Clericals, and  also  built  up  normal  schools 
and  a  higher  regents'  course  for  teachers 
in  secondary  education.  Such  changes 
involved  a  considerable  debt. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  the  Conserva- 
tive party  on  regaining  control  in  1884  to 
make  political  capital.  Raising  the  cry 
of  extravagance,  they  began  to  retrench, 
closing  some  of  the  schools,  the  normal 
included — which  the  city  of  Brussels  as- 
sumed, however — and  reinstating  some  of 
the  dislodged  clerical  teachers,  placing 
others  on  a  waiting  pension.  So  reaction- 
ary seemed  this  policy  as  to  gain  from 
their  enemies  the  name  "the  ministry  of 
ignorance."  But,  according  to  my  own 
observations,  the  Clerical  ministry  in 
power  up  to  1892  suppressed  chiefly  the 
non-essential,  and  by  throwing  each  com- 
mune to  some  extent  on  its  own  resources, 
fostered  greater  public  interest  in  educa- 
tion. They  certainly  did  not  cripple  the 
industrial  and  manual  -  training  schools, 
but  increased  their  number  and  efficiency. 
The  present  fight  in  Belgium,  then,  con- 
cerns not  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
parties,  but  the  question  whether  religious 
instruction  shall  be  given — an  issue  which 
confronts  us  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Belgian  government  controls  the 
railways  of  the  kingdom — except  one,  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  Central— and  the  postal, 
telegraph,  and  postal  savings  system.  It 
loans  money  in  small  sums  to  working- 
men  for  the  erection  of  homes;  it  reg- 
ulates and  inspects  the  factories,  and 
provides  employment  in  times  of  great 
industrial  distress;  it  owns  the  museums 
and  libraries,  cares  for  the  restoration  of 
architectural  monuments,  and  performs 
other  functions  so  paternal  that  Ameri- 
cans would  call  them  socialistic. 

The  Socialists,  however,  feel  that  their 
principles  are  ignored,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  a  true  democracy,  as  intend- 
ed, but  the  engine  of  the  favored  classes, 
and  all  the  propitiation  offered  in  the 
form  of  suffrage  and  public  schools  is  not 
a  sop  to  Cerberus.  The  Socialist  party 
wants  out-and-out  recasting  of  methods 
and  restating  of  principles.  Its  organiza- 
tions are  strong,  its  ideas  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  more  intelligent  artisans  of  Brus- 
sels and  the  Walloon  districts.  The  pea- 
santry of  Flanders,  Ghent  excepted,  is 
Catholic,  mostly  agricultural,  although 
practising  in  great  perfection  certain 
trades,  as  weaving  and  lace  -  making. 
These  Flemish  are  unorganized,  unless  by 
the  clergy;  and  until  lately  they  were 
terribly  illiterate,  but  illiteracy  is  being 
diminished  by  the  common  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ghenters  and  Wal- 
loons— Catholic  also— are  affiliated  with 
labor  organizations;  and  these  intelligent 
metal  and  glass  workers  and  coal-miners 
look  for  a  day  of  reckoning  with  society 
at  large.  Here  have  occurred  some  of 
the  bitterest  strikes  on  record.  Here 
more  efforts  are  made  than  elsewhere  on 
the  Continent  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
capital  and  labor  by  concessions  to  the 
toiler — shorter  hours,  exclusion  of  females 
from  mines,  and  of  children  under  twelve 
years  old  from  factories,  and  plans  for 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  Here,  too, 
will  the  great  industrial  principles  of  the 
age  be  established,  I  predict,  sooner  than 
anywhere  else  in  Continental  Europe. 

A  beginning  was  made  by  three  days' 
riot  in  1893,  when  a  practical  revolution 
was  wrought  in  Belgium,  mighty  but 
bloodless,  arid  universal  manhood  suffrage 
was  wrested  from  Congress.  Till  then 
working-men  and  peasants  had  been  dis- 
franchised by  property  and  educational 
qualifications.  So  emphatic  was  their 
demand  in  April,  1893,  for  the  right  to 


vote  that  a  new  clause  to  the  constitution 
was  quickly  drafted,  meeting  the  approval 
of  both  Chambers  and  the  King.  With 
a  desperate  clutch  at  power,  property- 
holders  and  educated  men  thought  to 
neutralize  the  single  ballot  of  workers 
and  peasants  by  allowing  the  privileged 
classes  additional  franchises  on  fulfilling 
other  requirements  besides  merely  becom- 
ing twenty-five  years  old — a  vote  on  ac- 
quiring a  stated  amount  of  property  ;  an- 
other on  taking  certain  university  de- 
grees; another  when  entering  official 
positions;  another  at  marriage — five  pos- 
sible ballots  for  one  individual.  Yet  not 
all  these  cumulative  ballots  of  the  rich 
and  learned  nullify  the  votes  of  tne  new- 
ly enfranchised  peasantry;  and  while  it 
was  believed  that  conferring  universal 
suffrage  would  constitute  the  opportunity 
of  the  Liberals  and  would  wreck  the  Cler- 
ical party,  the  result  of  the  partial  elec- 
tions in  1894  exactly  reversed  this  expec- 
tation, the  Clericals  winning  large  major- 
ities, the  Liberals  being  nearly  wiped  out, 
except  in  the  towns,  and  the  small  Social- 
ist group  gaining  considerably. 

The  political  benefits  to  the  working 
classes  from  this  radical  measure  have 
not  as  yet  been  marked;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  so  progressive  a  step  as  grant- 
ing universal  suffrage  has  occasioned  re- 
actionary results — the  defeat  at  the  polls 
of  the  party  standing  for  popular  educa- 
tion and  human  rights  by  the  very  pea- 
sant vote  it  helped  to  create.  Instead  of 
holding  the  over-balance  of  power, as  when 
the  poor  and  toiling  had  no  voice,  the 
cultured  property-owners,  notwithstand- 
ing five  contingent  ballots  to  each,  are 
outnumbered  by  the  ignorant,  religiously 
biassed  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor- 
ers, who,  being  Catholic,  keep  in  power 
the  Catholic  faction,  which  originally  op- 
posed the  people's  demands,  and  was  re- 
luctant to  grant  secular  education  to  the 
masses.  Now  how  do  these  Clericals 
utilize  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic peasantry?  By  undoing  to  a  degree 
both  the  achievements  of  the  Liberals  and 
their  own ;  by  sectarianizing  the  schools 
and  re-establishing  religious  instruction 
—in  fact,  by  retrograding.  Such  a  swing 
of  the  pendulum  backward  can  be  but 
temporary,  and  often  accompanies  re- 
forms for  which  a  nation  is  not  ready. 
This  episode,  however,  may  well  make  us 
pause  before  we  make  a  sweeping  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  in  the  United  States. 
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^HEN  you  have  passed  through  Pur- 
gatory (and  in  Mexico  one  need  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  die  for  the  itiner- 
ary, since  that  is  a  pet  name  of  the  salon 
contraesquina  from  the  Hall  of  Ambas- 
sadors), when  you  have  left  to  their  pain 
and  surprise  at  your  preferment  the  fifty 
or  so  of  politicians,  concessionaires,  sena- 
tors, hacendados,  and  Indian  servant-folk, 
cooling-themselves-the-heels  in  "  Limbo," 
then  you  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  notable 
experience.  For  you  are  to  meet  what  is 
probably  the  greatest  figure — as  it  is  un- 
questionably the  most  romantic — in  the 
world's  politics  this  half-century. 

To  any  unglazed  wits  there  is  sudden 
and  sharp  significance  in  the  way  yonder 
door  swings.  An  unprepared  Indian 
would  know  instantly  that  Somebody  was 
coming;  for  here  already  is  the  clew  of 
force  in  equilibrium.  The  figure  which 
advances  by  something  so  wholly  unlike 
the  strenuous  Saxon  stride,  so  equally 
impressive,  yet  far  more  graceful ;  so  sup- 
ple as  a  puma,  yet  without  a  suggestion 
of  stealth — so  instinct  at  once  with  frank- 
ness and  dignity,  with  power  and  ease, 
it  is,  for  all  the  distracting  windows  at 
its  back,  as  gallant  a  presence  as  one  will 
know.  You  hear  a  mellow,  direct,  ex- 
pressive voice,  you  grasp  a  fine,  firm,  dry 
hand,  and  before  you  know  it  you  are 
seated  vis-a-vis  with  the  creator  of  a  new 
factor  in  American  destiny. 

It  may  occur  to  you  presently  that,  as 
the  chairs  stand,  your  face  is  given  over 
to  be  cross-examined  by  the  windows, 
while  his  is  excused  by  the  shadow.  Pos- 
sibly you  will  also  come  to  realize  that 
this  is  the  least  search -light  turned  upon 
you.  Yet  as  your  pupils  grow  wonted, 
and  you  find  your  way  deeper  into  those 
remarkable  eyes,  which  are  after  all  not 
abusing  their  advantage,  there  is  no  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment.  They  are  eyes 
that  can  read  —  you  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  —  and  eyes  that  mean  to  read. 
But  they  are  frank,  courteous,  friendly 
eyes;  and  you  are  sure  you  like  them — 
and  sure  you  like  everything  that  goes 
with  them.  It  seems  to  be  established 
that  no  man  has  talked  with  Diaz  direct- 
ly, free  from  the  unapt  interpreter's  awful 


aid,  but  came  away  a  little  awed,  a  great 
deal  impressed,  and  very  largely  won.  It 
has  been  one  secret  of  this  marvellous 
career  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  man.  It  is  vouched  for 
by  face  and  voice,  and  inheres  in  the  very 
carriage — no  scrub  can  walk  quite  like 
that.  At  the  same  time  the  impression 
of  reserve  is  fully  as  strong.  It  is  a  pure- 
ly leonine  type — not  by  bulk  or  shag,  but 
by  look  and  port — and  with  no  suggestion 
of  the  fox  or  his  cousin  wolf. 

A  man  of  five  feet  eight,  erect  as  the 
Indian  he  is  disproportionately  confound- 
ed with,  quick  as  the  Iberian  he  far  more 
nearly  is,  a  fine  agreement  of  unusual 
physical  strength  and  still  more  unusual 
grace,  with  the  true  Indian  trunk  and 
the  muscular  European  limbs,  Diaz  is 
physically  one  man  in  twenty  thousand. 
The  single  infusion  of  aboriginal  blood 
(and  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  centu- 
ry) is  an  inheritance  much  more  visible 
in  his  figure  than  in  his  face.  The  fea- 
tures and  expression  are  essentially  of 
Spain;  it  is  only  in  full  repose  that  the 
face  recalls  that  certain  hauteur  and  in- 
scrutableness  of  the  first  Americans.  But 
the  superb  deep  chest  and  capacious  bar- 
rel, the  fortress  of  vitality,  are  pretty  cer- 
tainly derived  from  an  out-door  ancestry. 
On  the  other  hand,  just  such  legs  do  not 
grow  upon  the  Indian,  nor  upon  any  ath- 
lete who  has  not  made  conquest  of  the 
horse.  This  man  seems  to  have  taken 
the  best  from  both  types. 

There  are  young  old  men  everywhere, 
but  this  is  the  freshest  veteran  in  my 
knowledge.  By  the  lithe  step,  the  fine 
ruddy  skin  whose  capillaries  have  not  yet 
learned  to  clog  or  knot,  by  the  keen,  full 
eye,  or  the  round,  flexible  voice,  it  seems 
a  palpable  absurdity  to  pretend  that  this 
man  has  counted  not  only  sixty -seven 
years,  but  years  of  supreme  stress.  If  in 
forty  of  them  he  ever  knew  a  comforting 
certainty,  it  must  have  been  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight;  for  from  boyhood  to  mid- 
dle life  his  face  was  always  against  over- 
whelming odds. 

If  fair  fluency  in  reading  physical  to- 
kens has  impressed  upon  the  visitor  a 
certain   conviction,  the  conversation  is 
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definitive.  Some  men  look  and  walk  like 
gods — and  talk  as  if  there  were  none.  I 
have  known  a  very  few  whose  address 
carried  the  same  contagion,  and  one 
whose  words  were  as  compelling,  but 
never  another  man  whose  language, 
purely  as  a  medium,  so  captured  me.  It 
is  not  the  Spanish  of  the  Real  Academia 
— itself  a  gallant  thing  to  be  heard,  for 
its  very  circuitousness  and  melody  and 
courtly  indirection.  Nor  yet  is  it  any- 
thing wherewith  the  dilettanti  of  Madrid 
might  quarrel.  It  is,  though  Spanish, 
emphatically  modern,  and  withal  recon- 
ciles that  lurking  contradiction.  It  is  the 
most  luminous,  direct,  sinewy  speech  I 
have  heard  in  any  tongue  —  an  unlisped 
Spanish  which  leads  one  to  forgive,  for 
the  moment,  the  harshened  sibilants  of 
Mexico;  a  Spanish  swift  but  unhurried; 
concise  as  Greek  and  as  lithe  ;  forceful 
as  clean  Saxon,  compact  as  an  Indian 
tongue,  nutty  as  French,  and  musical  as 
no  civilized  vernacular  can  be,  outside  of 
Spanish.  Yet  it  is  the  music  of  the  bugle, 
and  not  of  the  usual  guitar.  A  paradox, 
undoubtedly;  for  at  once  it  is  poised,  yet 
flies  like  an  arrow  to  the  butt;  the  per- 
fection of  courtesy,  yet  not  carelessly  to 
be  disputed ;  absolutely  free  from  the 
weak  vice  of  epigram,  but  concise  beyond 
parallel.  I  have  never  talked  with  an- 
other man  by  the  hour  at  a  time  without 
catching  him  in  one  waste  word. 

This,  at  one's  first  meeting  with  Diaz,  is 
one's  first  astonishment,  and  may  linger 
among  the  latest.  Clear  speech  means 
clear  thought — assembled,  marshalled 
thought;  and  speech  so  marvellously  dia- 
grammatic must  refer  to  unusual  mental 
processes.  And  even  while  one  glows  at 
this  apparently  unconscious  past-mastery 
of  words,  the  larger  presence  enters.  This 
speech  is  no  mere  trick  of  mouth,  but  the 
medium  of  a  very  unusual  mind. 

It  might  be  rash  to  lug  into  any  com- 
parison the  Iron  Chancellor,  but  of  actual 
rulers,  republican  or  dynastic,  there  cer- 
tainly is  not  another — if  there  may  have 
been  one  — so  "posted"  as  the  man  of 
Mexico.  Off-hand,  without  hesitation  and 
with  accuracy  (as  I  have  often  been  at 
pains  to  verify),  he  gives  whatsoever  de- 
tail is  desired  of  whatsoever  branch  of 
government.  He  is  more  ready  than  the 
contractors  themselves  as  to  the  men  and 
money  using  in  some  great  work.  The 
commanders  of  the  military  zones  can  tell 
you  (in  twice  the  words)  as  much  each  of 


his  own  scope  as  Diaz  can  tell  you  of  the 
entire  field.  The  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation in  a  district  may  be  as  informative 
(if  you  give  him  time)  about  the  schools 
in  his  charge  as  the  creator  of  the  Mexican 
public-school  system  is  about  the  districts 
en  masse.  It  is  an  open  secret  in  the  cap- 
ital that  the  President  not  infrequently 
worsts  his  ministers  in  their  own  fields. 
Not  all  of  the  cabinet  are  wonders;  but 
all  are  able  men,  and  at  least  three  of 
them  extraordinary  ones.  I  do  not  mean 
to  lay  all  this  to  the  door-step  of  genius. 
It  is  not  more  due  to  his  most  rare  faculty 
of  grasp  than  to  his  enormous  application 
for  the  mastery  of  every  question.  And — 
a  genuine  test  of  breadth — he  is  not  afraid 
to  say,  "  I  do  not  know."  He  ventures  no 
opinion  in  things  he  has  not  measured. 
.  This  strangely  direct  and  pregnant 
speech,  a  model  of  saying  most  in  speak- 
ing least,  runs,  nevertheless,  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  the  winningness  of  a  boy. 
It  is  conclusive  without  being  oracular, 
balanced  yet  without  self -consciousness, 
engaging  yet  reserved,  especially  as  the 
subject  warms  him.  It  was  when  we 
came  to  schools  that  the  "  autocrat "  came 
suddenly  to  his  feet  and  translated  me  to 
a  distant  inner  room  and  showed  me  his 
private  maps.  The  big  plan  of  the  capi- 
tal bristled  with  pins,  their  heads  of  three 
colors  (this  was  just  before  the  federal 
round-up  of  schools  in  July,  1896;  now 
there  are  but  two  colors);  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  schools  all  and  several,  when 
and  w'here  and  how,  was  as  graphic  as  the 
map  itself.  It  was  less  surprising  when 
he  spread  upon  the  same  engineer's  table 
accurate  charts  of  the  republic,  with  their 
like  pin-head  kaleidoscope — but  now  pins 
for  troops  and  regiments,  for  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery.  So  much  may  be  expected 
of  a  right  soldier ;  but  that  absolute  grip  on 
the  situation  by  and  large,  and  that  abili- 
ty to  put  it  within  the  fist  of  a  rank  out- 
sider at  one  handful,  are  no  part  of  the 
usual  military  trappings. 

The  conceit  is  still  a  little  yonder  which 
could  make  me  dare  pretend  to  translate 
that  arrowy  speech  into  any  English  with- 
in my  grasp.  But  of  our  conversations 
there  were  two  things  so  typical  they 
should  be  saved  in  what  paraphrase  they 
may.  When  once  we  spoke  of  the  school 
system  he  has  created  for  Mexico  —  the 
theme  which  more  than  any  other  seemed 
to  kindle  him  —  and  when  he  had  given 
in  five   minutes   an  astonishing  bird's- 
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eye  view  of  a  huge  field,  he  added  (it 
seemed  to  me  with  a  fine  mingling-  of  dig- 
nity and  pathos):  "And  the  English  is 
compulsory.  So  when  we  the  old  are 
gone,  Mexico  will  have  two  idioms." 

And  again,  when  the  theme  was  the 
steps  up  which,  one  by  one,  he  has  hand- 
ed Mexico  from  intermittent  anarchy  to 
sure  peace,  he  said  gravely  and  with  that 
same  terseness:  "  It  needed  something  of 
the  strong  hand  [la  mano  dard\.  But 
every  year  it  could  relax.  Now,  though 
there  are  some  who  do  not  love  'Porfirio,' 
all  love  peace.  So  the  fist  is  wide  open. 
There  is  full  liberty — free  schools,  free 
ballot,  free  speech,  free  press.  They  may 
do  what  they  will  so  they  do  not  fire  a 
gun  at  me." 

This  is  very  tame  beside  the  idiomatic 
Spanish  in  which  it  was  said,  but  it  is  in- 
dexical.  Here  is  the  key-note  of  modern 
Mexico— a  "dictatorship"  which  has  spent 
ungrudgingly  its  blood  and  its  care  for 
the  country's  progress. 

It  is  this  man,  whose  eye  and  voice  and 
step  belie  the  half  his  years,  that  has 
wrought  the  Mexican  miracle.  And  if 
he  has  put  a  new  face  on  his  country,  it 


is  not  a  whit  more  remarkable  than  the 
transformation  he  has  wrought  upon  his 
own  shoulders.  This  has  been  a  trans- 
figuration of  which  I  know  no  parallel. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  change  of 
fashion  in  facial  landscape-gardening, 
Porfirio  Diaz  was  not  from  the  start  visi- 
bly frontispieced  by  fate  for  all  that  he 
has  become.  Within  a  youth's  memory 
he  wore  the  mere  features  of  a  soldier. 
Even  in  the  seventies  he  might  have  been 
a  chief  of  rurales.  But  to-day  his  face 
is  unmistakable,  and  a  proverb  for  "the 
handsomest  man  in  Mexico."  By  sheer 
features  this  is  not  true;  but  by  the  col- 
lective impression  it  is.  In  a  generation 
he  has  given  himself  a  new  face,  and 
even  made  over  the  shape  of  his  head. 
In  all  the  breadth  of  a  regenerated  re- 
public there  is  no  more  striking  monu- 
ment to  the  thought  it  has  needed  to  turn 
the  Mexico  in  which  Juarez  died  into  the 
Mexico  of  to-day  than  the  very  head  of 
the  man  who  did  it. 

This  may  naturally  raise  the  question 
just  where  and  when  his  real  greatness 
of  spirit  began.  What  was  his  first  mo- 
tive to  the  Presidency?    Was  it  as  pure- 
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ly  patriotic  as  his  military 
career  unquestionably  had 
been?  Or  was  it  a  personal 
lust— later  tamed  and  puri- 
fied by  responsibility  and  the 
evolution  of  events?  Was  it 
the  professional  revolution 
of  independent  Latin  Ameri- 
ca— an  Out  trying  to  get  In 
— or  was  it  something  more 
prophetic?  One's  first  pre- 
sumption may  easily  be — as 
mine  was  before  I  had  earned 
any  right  to  presume — that 
the  revolt  against  Juarez  and 
the  upsetting  of  Lerdo  were 
rather  less  nobly  inspired 
than  their  sequel. 

It  is  good  history,  as  well 
as  good  morals,  that  no  man 
can  play  a  part  absolutely 
and  always.  If  he  be  acting, 
he  will  sometimes  forget  his 
role,  and  we  shall  catch  him. 
If  he  is  never  inconsistent, 
then  he  cannot  be  making 
believe.  The  career  of  Diaz 
seems  to  me  to  stand  that 
test,  for  it  has  been  logical  in 
every  step.  The  Pretender 
could  not  have  known  all 
he  was  to  do;  but  he  cer- 
tainly knew  very  well  what 
he  was  doing.  He  saw  the 
consummate  need  of  his  cen- 
trifugal country  —  and  the 
only  man  who  could  fill  it. 
Something  more  or  less  like 
usurpation  had  become  the 
recognized  highway  to  the 
Presidency — not  an  incum- 
bent since  the  Independen- 
cia  had  an  absolutely  clean 
title  of  election — and  among 
the  periodic  crowd  of  usurp- 
ers he  knew  one  who  could 
lift  the  country  permanent- 
ly out  of  the  reach  of  usur- 
pation. If  under  our  no- 
tions of  democracy  we  can- 
not quite  grasp  the  premise, 
we  can  at  least  read  the  logic 
of  his  demonstration.  From 
the  first  he  has  walked  a 
straight  and  narrow  path 
toward  the  consistent  goal. 
A  cavalier  might  well  refuse 
the  advances  of  his  country's 
foes,  but  only  a  patriot  would 
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have  declined  his  country's  proffers  as  too 
generous  for  her  own  good.  There  was 
nothing-  parvenu  in  the  penniless  lad  who 
refused  pay  for  his  first  military  service; 
nor  in  the  struggling  youth  who  declined 
the  law  degree  that  Juarez  gave  him,  and 
studied  two  years  longer,  amid  arduous 
duties,  to  earn  it;  nor  in  the  young  offi- 
cer who  several  times  declined  to  be  pro- 
moted over  the  heads  of  his  elders,  lest 
it  create  jealousies  harmful  to  the  cause; 
nor  in  the  sudden  popular  idol  who  twice 
could  have  had  the  Presidency  at  Maxi- 
milian's hands — and  with  it  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country — but  would  not,  be- 
cause Juarez  was  his  President. 

This  may  not  be  so  picturesque  a  con- 


clusion as  the  notion  that  here  was  a 
sheer  usurper,  gradually  transformed  to 
a  high  patriot  by  the  unfolding  of  events 
and  of  his  own  eyesight,  but  it  seems  to 
tally  better  with  the  record.  We  have 
reasonable  authority,  too,  for  knowing  a 
man  by  his  fruits.  Several  Presidents  of 
Mexico  have  tried  to  do  something  for 
their  country  besides  sitting  at  its  head; 
not  all  of  them  together  have  done  for  it 
what  Diaz  has.  It  would  doubtless  be  a 
poor  creature  who  had  no  ambitions  of  his 
own.  A  fit  selfishness  is  the  datum-plane 
of  humanity,  and  only  above  that  is  man's 
altitude  measured — by  the  measure  where- 
with he  subordinates  that  ambition  to 
other  things,  or  other  things  to  that  am- 
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bition.  Diaz  lias  never  needed  a  guar- 
dian, but  neither  has  his  country,  since  he 
came  up. 

Bearing-  on  the  same  point  from  an- 
other side  is  the  attitude  of  his  present 
authority.  No  Governor  in  our  States  is 
more  accessible  than  this  President,  plus. 
He  wears  no  body-guards,  no  hedges,  no 
ostentation.  It  is  not  precisely  a  czar 
who  gives  audience  to  laborers,  rides  un- 
attended in  a  street  car,  and  often  walks 
to  his  residence  alone,  or  to  church  with 
no  more  retinue  than  his  wife.  A  man 
of  warm  friendships  as  of  stanch  resent- 
ments, he  does  not  abuse  either.  He  may 
not  forget,  but  he  does  shelve,  a  personal 
grudge  whose  object  can 
he  a  citizen  of  use  to  the 
republic— and  his  whole 
tenure  of  office  is  full 
of  instances.  As  to  his 
friends,  he  remembers  a 
certain  fine  discri ruina- 
tion between  Porfirio  Diaz 
and  President  Diaz.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  become 
his  shadow,  and  he  is 
scrupulous  that  his  pub- 
lic goings  and  comings 
shall  not  be  inseparably 
associated  with  certain 
companions.  For,  in  his 
own  words,  11  Nothing  so 
irritates  a  people  as  the 
insolence  of  favorites — 
and  all  favorites  tend  to 
insolence." 

This,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  of  business  judg- 
ment. Outside  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  ruler's 
duty  to  the  public,  he  is 
not  only  accessible,  but 
notoriously  warm-heart- 
ed. His  career  is  as  full 
of  handsome  friendships 
and  tender  mercies  as 
of  uncompromising  firm- 
ness. Oneincident, which 
I  believe  has  not  been 
published,  is  illustrative 
of  the  man.  In  June, 
1895,  the  President  was 
invited  to  Catorce,  the 
chief  mining  camp  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  to  inau- 
gurate the  great  electri- 
cal plant  (the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Mexico)  at  the 


Santa  Ana  Mine.  A  large  company  of  the 
foremost  men  in  Mexico  had  come  up  with 
him  from  the  capital,  and  the  mine-own- 
ers had  made  a  fitting  fiesta.  When  Diaz 
appeared  at  the  works  the  laborers  went 
wild  and  surged  forward  upon  the  Presi- 
dential party.  A  stranger  might  have 
fancied  this  tattered  and  mine  -  stained 
horde  about  to  swallow  up  the  little  knot 
of  broadclothed  statesmen.  One  grizzled 
old  Indian  in  the  van  hurled  his  shabby 
hat  aloft  with  a  stentorian  shout  above 
all  the  clamor,  "  Viva  nuestro  tata!"* 

*  "  Long  live  our  father  !"  Tata  is  at  once  as  af- 
fectionate as  "daddy,"  yet  reverent.  The  Indians 
use  it  of  God. 
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and  rushing  upon  the  nonplussed  Presi- 
dent, caught  him  a  tremendous  hug  that 
fairly  lifted  him  from  his  feet.  Diaz  in- 
voluntarily fell  back  a  step.  Then  his 
inscrutable  face  suddenly  resolved  in  a 
smile,  half  humorous,  half  tender;  and 
as  his  friends  elbowed  him  out  of  the 
crush  they  saw  a  tear  creeping  down 
either  cheek. 

As  the  military  history  of  Diaz  in  many 
ways  suggests  that  of  Grant— though  he 
had  none  of  Grant's  technical  preparation, 
and  led  far  smaller  armies,  and  had  al- 
ways to  create  them  himself  out  of  next 
to  nothing,  forging  invincible  steel  from 
the  peon  mud — so  does  his  personal  sim- 
plicity. At  the  opening  of  the  lips  the 
resemblance  ceases ;  but  there  was  the 
same  quietness  of  taste.  No  man  of 
Latin  blood  could  disregard  the  demands 
of  ceremony  in  a  ruler;  no  man  of  any 
blood  could  be  more  modest  in  them. 
When  and  where  etiquette  compels,  Diaz 
is  splendid ;  and  none  can  better  carry  off 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  state  than 
this  ascended  soldier,  who  would  be  at 
home  in  any  court.  But  outside  the  ne- 
cessities of  occasion,  he  goes  as  nnfrilled 
as  our  President;  scrupulously  neat  and 
scrupulously  simple  in  his  dress.  And 
while  a  tyrant  maybe  unvain,  tyrants  do 
not  walk  loose  among  their  serfs. 

There  is  a  deeper  test  of  balance  than 
unpretentiousnessamid  the  temptations  of 
practically  supreme  power.  Diaz  has  re- 
mained to  this  day  a  man  of  the  strictest 
habits.  He  has  no  vices — not  even  that 
sweetest  and  most  human  vice  which  is 
so  easy  to  an  autocrat.  Abstemious, 
methodical,  tireless  ;  working  with  re- 
markable despatch  a  long  day,  yet  scrupu- 
lous that  not  even  the  nation  shall  quite 
rob  his  family  of  him;  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise ;  always  busy  but  never  hur- 
ried; a  sturdy  walker;  a  superb  rider  of 
superb  horses;  a  real  hunter — as  frontiers- 
men count  hunters,  and  not  by  the  cate- 
gory of  titled  trigger-pullers  who  butcher 
tame,  fenced  game  —  the  private  life  of 
this  curious  man  is  as  wholesome  as  his 
administration,  and  has  broadly  aided  it. 

It  has  been  a  greater  thing  to  conquer 
the  hearts  than  the  hands  of  a  nation.  I 
can  remember  when  to  scratch  a  Mexican 
college-boy  was  pretty  generally  to  find 
an  anti-Porfirista;  and  every  priest's  robe 
covered  a  Tory.  Why?  Well,  the  radi- 
cal objection  to  the  President  was — that 
he  was  President.     Sophomoric  minds, 


overfed  with  reading,  looked  more  to  the 
shadow  than  to  the  substance.  They 
tended — as  their  elders  sometimes  tend — 
to  remember  the  theory  and  forget  the 
fact.  They  failed  to  notice  that  all  of  a 
republic  is  not  the  license  of  all  to  mis- 
govern themselves;  that  peace,  security, 
the  equal  conservation  of  every  man's 
right,  are  as  significant  of  democracy  as 
is  the  name  of  an  office;  and  they  were 
restive  over  a  matter  of  definition.  It  was 
almost  precisely  the  same  "objection  to 
federal  interference  "  upon  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  sat  en  banc  a 
few  months  ago,  and  gave  verdict  for  de- 
fendant. 

But  this  last  barrier  between  Diaz  and 
the  inner  hearts  of  his  people  has  gone 
down  before  his  personality.  It  was 
partly  by  la  mano  dura,  but  more  by 
the  clear  head  and  the  clean  record.  It 
might  be  too  much  to  call  any  man  un- 
selfish; it  is  enough  when  a  man  acts  un- 
selfishly— and  this  is  the  root  of  this  man's 
complete  mastery.  It  has  become  inev- 
itable, even  to  the  most  un thoughtful 
stiff-neck,  not  only  that  he  could  hold  his 
place,  but  that  he  held  it  in  trust.  With- 
in a  few  years — even  within  his  term  just 
ended  —  the  last  opposition  to  Diaz  has 
died  a  natural  death.  Even  the  Church 
party,  which  delivered  its  country  up  to 
the  Intervention  of  the  philistines,  sees 
now  that  it  would  be  folly  to  exchange  a 
just  opponent  for  a  partisan  of  its  own. 

The  hold  of  Diaz  on  his  countrymen 
began  in  his  extraordinary  military  ca- 
reer. Not  only  its  brilliancy,  but  its  pa- 
triotism, kindled  hero-worship  to  a  blaze. 
In  the  longest  and  darkest  night  that 
Mexico  ever  knew,  he  rose  early  and 
shone  steadfast,  the  star  of  hope  for  na- 
tional autonomy.  His  people,  his  gov- 
ernment, and  his  foe  all  came  to  recog- 
nize him  as  the  first  soldier  of  Mexico. 
Upon  the  head  of  this,  to  general  sur- 
prise, he  has  earned  a  still  rarer  distinc- 
tion. The  greatest  general  in  Mexican 
history,  he  has  also  proved  himself  the 
greatest  statesman.  And  no  less  than  his 
record  of  war  and  administration,  his  pri- 
vate character  has  conquered  the  love 
of  those  whose  admiration  was  already 
stormed.  His  relations  as  husband,  fa- 
ther, and  man  have  all  been  to  the  point. 
His  first  wife,  mother  of  his  three  chil- 
dren, was  a  lovable  girl,  who  died  too  soon 
to  share  his  full  greatness;  but  when,  in 
1883,  he  married  Carmen  Romero  Rubio, 
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the  daughter  of  an 
old  antagonist,  be 
gave  Mexico  a  uni- 
versal idol.  A 
young  woman  of 
unusual  beauty  of 
person  and  charac- 
ter, highly  educa- 
ted (in  the  United 
States),  fluent  in 
French  and  Eng- 
lish as  in  the  best 
Spanish,  "  Carme- 
lita,"  as  she  is  lov- 
ingly called  by  all 
Mexico,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  has  been 
her  husband's  com- 
plement not  only 
in  the  home  but  in 
the  nation.  To  the 
social  charm  of  a 
high -bred  Spanish 
woman,  and  the 
heart  of  universal 
womanhood,  she 
adds  the  horizons 
of  a  modern  edu- 
cation. Gracious 
and  unspoiled, 
prominent  in  all 
benevolences,  and 
a  model  in  the  exi- 
gent Spanish  tradi- 
tions of  the  home- 
keeper,she  has  won 
love  beyond  any 
other  woman  in 
Mexican  history. 

The  Presidential 
family  is  a  pleasant 
one  all  through. 
Of  the  two  daugh- 
ters, one  is  mar- 
ried. The  son ,  Por- 

firio  junior,  has  recently  taken  his  degree 
as  civil  engineer,  after  as  stiff  a  course  as 
if  he  had  been  a  peon's  boy,  and  through  a 
final  examination  which  was  made  unusu- 
ally rigorous  by  his  father's  wish.  "  The 
President's  son,"  said  Diaz,  "must  have 
nothing  which  he  has  not  surely  earned." 

It  was  an  innovation  when  Diaz  de- 
clined to  live  in  the  national  palace.  Part 
of  the  year  he  resides  in  his  private  house 
in  the  Street  of  the  Chain,  but  part  in  the 
historic  castle  of  Chapultepec — the  home 
of  Motecuzoma,  a  palace  of  the  Viceroys 
from  Galvez  dowrn,  and  the  chosen  spot 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  CHAPULTEPEC. 


of  Maximilian  and  Carlota.  The  rock 
Hill  of  the  Grasshopper,  set  amid  imme- 
morial ahuehuetes,  has  at  its  feet  the 
making  of  the  noblest  park  in  the  world, 
of  its  size;  and  no  other  palace  in  any 
land  commands  so  superb  a  view.  Be- 
low, .the  strong  spring  of  "Montezuma's 
Bath  "  wells  up  under  the  gigantic  trees; 
and  the  twin  aqueducts,  like  inconceiva- 
ble centipedes  turned  to  stone,  twist  away 
toward  the  city;  and  the  outcrop  rock  is 
carved  with  the  pictoglyphs  of  forgotten 
Aztec  war-captains.  Behind  is  the  his- 
toric field  of  Molino  del  Rey;  and  at  the 
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top,  elbowing  the  palace,  the  military 
academy  whose  schoolboys  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

One  tires  of  "lives  stranger  than  ro- 
mance"— in  the  romances;  but,  serious- 
ly, it  would  be  a  confident  novelist  who 
ventured  to  invent  a  career  like  that  of 
Diaz  and  date  it  in  this  century.  It  reads 
rather  like  a  chapter  from  the  Crusades 
than  like  anything  we  can  realize  as  mod- 
ern American.  Probably  no  other  ruler 
since  the  Lion  Heart  has  run  quite  such 
a  gamut 

"of  most  disastrous  chances ; 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth   scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly 
breach ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe." 

Hero  of  more  than  fifty  battles— and  not 
by  heliograph,  but  at  the  head  of  his  men 
— ablaze  with  decorations  when  in  full 
dress,  but  with  not  enough  medals  to 
cover  one  apiece  the  scars  that  earned 
them;  leader  of  desperate  charges  and 
defender  of  forlorn  hopes;  half  a  dozen 
times  prisoner,  and  as  often  escaping  by 
the  narrowest  hazards;  forty  years  in 
service,  and  almost  all  of  it  uphill  on 
grades  that  might  have  daunted  Sisy- 
phus— it  is  a  wonderful  story  between  the 
orphan  boy  of  Oaxaca  and  the  head  of 
modern  Mexico.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  go  into  that  career  with  any  de- 
tail; but  the  barest  outline  is  significant. 

Porfirio  Diaz  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Oaxaca,  September  15,  1830,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Mexican  indepen- 
dence. There  has  been  confusion  as  to 
the  locality,  and  in  the  city  itself  are  a 
score  of  contradictory  relations,  so  I  have 
taken  pains  to  be  fortified  over  his  own 
han  d : 

"  It  was  in  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  street  of 
la  Soledad,  south  side,  No.  10,  in  which 
house  is  now  a  sugar-factory." 

His  father, Captain  Jose  Faustino  Diaz, 
was  of  Asturian  stock  which  came  to  Mex- 
ico in  the  first  years  of  the  Conquest.  He 
died  in  1833.  Dona  Petrona  Mory,  Por- 
firio's  forceful  mother,  brought  him  the 
drop  of  aboriginal  blood, her  grandmother 
having  been  a  Mixteca.  She  marked  the 
boy  out  for  the  Church;  and  after  finish- 
ing with  the  primary  school  at  seven, 
taking  his  turn  as  errand-boy  in  a  store, 
and  going  to  the  secondary  school  from 
eight  to  fourteen,  he  entered  the  seminary. 
The  family  had  lost  its  modest  fortune, 
and  he  supported  himself  by  tutoring. 


Here  he  fell  in  the  way  of  the  great  Za- 
potec,  Juarez,  then  Governor  of  the  state, 
who  took  a  generous  interest  in  the  un- 
guessed  lad  who  was  to  mean  so  much  to 
Mexico  and  to  Juarez. 

At  seventeen  Porfirio  volunteered, with 
some  of  his  comrades,  for  the  war  with 
the  United  States.  To  their  grief  they 
were  not  sent  to  the  front,  but  served  as 
a  home  militia — the  redoubtable  company 
of  the  "  Better- than-Nothings,"  as  ribald 
townsmen  dubbed  them. 

Against  his  mother's  hope,  his  patron's 
rage,  and  the  scandal  of  the  bishop,  the 
young  theologue  soon  decided  to  be  a  law- 
yer and  not  a  priest.  Thrown  entirely 
on  his  own  resources,  he  kept  in  the  insti- 
tute by  taking  pupils  and  by  the  slender 
help  of  the  librarian  ship,  secured  for  him 
by  the  Governor.  Graduating  from  the 
four  years'  course,  he  entered  the  law- 
office  of  Juarez,  becoming  also  professor 
of  Roman  law  in  his  alma  mater,  and 
president  of  the  law-club  of  Oax  aca. 

His  first  taste  of  war  was  under  Her- 
rera,  in  revolt  against  the  usurper  Santa 
Anna.  In  the  plebiscite  Diaz  was  the 
only  student  who  dared  walk  up  to  the 
tables  and  sign  against  the  tyrant;  and 
for  this  audacity  had  to  fly  for  his  life. 
In  the  revolution  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  that  strange  cross  of  ass  and 
wolf,  whom  one  of  the  most  naive  of  Mex- 
ican folk-songs  celebrates  in  ''Lapata  de 
Sanf  Anna,"  young  Diaz  became  Jefe 
Politico  (mayor)  of  Ixtlan.  In  this  ham- 
let was  the  first  fair  scope  for  the  military 
bent  which  had  been  visible  even  in  his 
childhood.  He  drilled  the  half -naked 
Indians  of  his  jefatura  on  Sundays,  hold- 
ing them  by  dances,  a  gymnasium,  and 
the  like  artifices  until  he  had  a  really 
valuable  militia.  When  Garcia  "pro- 
nounced" in  Oaxaca, the  boy  Mayor  of  Ixt- 
lan marched  on  that  capital  with  his  abo- 
rigines and  induced  the  usurper  to  "take 
it  back1' ;  and  upon  Garcia's  renewal  of  the 
pronunciamento,  Diaz  returned  and  took 
the  city,  and  the  small  despot  fled.  For 
this  service  Diaz  refused  the  pay  proffered 
him.  A  little  later  lie  resigned  his  post 
as  Mayor  to  become  Captain  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  at  less  than  half  the  pay, 
and  won  his  first  laurels  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  Jamiltepec.  Badly  wounded, 
he  saw  the  weak  point  in  the  insurgent 
lines,  and  won  the  day.  It  was  a  week 
before  he  reached  a  doctor,  and  he  carried 
the  bullet  more  than  a  vear. 


A  VIEW  FROM  CHAPULTEPEC. 


In  1858,  when  Cobos  (Conservative)  at- 
tacked Oaxaca,  Diaz  beat  him  off,  pursued 
him,  and  whipped  him  again  at  Jalapa, 
fighting  against  heavy  odds.  As  the  war 
of  the  Reforma  broadened,  Juarez  gave 
the  young  officer  the  important  post  of 
Jefe  of  Tehuan  tepee.  In  this  remote  cor- 
ner, unaided  by  the  beset  government  and 
sore  pressed  by  the  Conservatives  (Church 
party),  he  not  only  held  his  own  for  two 
years  in  the  field,  but  began  to  give  ear- 
nest of  administrative  skill,  straightening 
out  the  sorry  tangle  of  public  affairs  in 
Tehuantepec,  and  trying  his  'prentice 
hand  at  public  education  and  "  better  gov- 
ernment." In  April,  1858,  at  the  Haci- 
enda de  las  Jicaras,  he  set  the  pattern  of 
tactics  always  thereafter  characteristic  of 
him — the  night  march  and  the  daybreak 
assault.  In  all  his  military  career  it  was 
the  case  that  the  other  man  did  not  get 
up  quite  early  enough. 

In  June  of  the  next  year  he  won  the 
important  action  of  the  Mixtequilla  and 
a  lieutenant-colonelcy.    Still  weak  from 


the  operation  to  extract  the  bullet  of  Ja- 
miltepec,  he  defended  in  Juchitan  and 
then  convoyed  safely  across  the  isthmus 
a  store  of  munitions  of  war,  obeying  the 
spirit  but  breaking  the  letter  of  govern- 
ment instructions  to  destroy  it  before  it 
should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  In 
November,  Alarcon  having  captured  Te- 
huantepec, Diaz  stormed  it  at  dawn  with 
three  hundred  men,  and  took  it  back  for 
Mexico.  In  January,  1860,  with  five  hun- 
dred raw  troops,  he  met  and  routed  Co- 
bos's  superior  force  near  Mitla,  leading 
the  charge  at  the  critical  moment. 

Oaxaca  elected  him  a  deputy  to  Con- 
gress; and  when  in  June,  1861,  Marquez 
attacked  the  national  capital,  Diaz  hur- 
ried from  the  legislative  halls,  headed  the 
defending  forces,  and  defeated  the  revolu- 
tionists. For  this  he  was  made  Chief  of 
Brigade  of  Oaxaca.  He  pursued  Marquez 
for  two  months,  and  August  13,  1861,  at- 
tacked the  rebels  by  night  in  Jalatlaco.  It 
was  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  marked  by  an- 
other of  the  almost  miraculous  escapes 
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which  gave  Diaz  the  name  of  an  enchant- 
ed life,  and  was  another  victory  for  him. 

But  the  other  divisions  of  the  army 
were  not  so  successful  ;  and  President 
Juarez,  whose  greatness  lay  rather  in 
steadfastness  than  in  resource,  seemed  to 
lack  the  talent  for  unification.    His  slug- 
gishness permitted  the  Church  party  to 
gain  great  headway,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  measures  weakened  and  split  the 
Nationalists.    An  unpaid  army,  increased 
taxes,  forced  loans,  and  the  suicidal  re- 
pudiation of  the  foreign  debt  not  only 
crippled  the   government  at  home,  but 
brought  about  its  ears  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  France,  England,  and  Spain. 
When  the  actual  invasion  began,  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  Juarez  set  the  brigades  of 
Mejia  and  Diaz  to  make  front  against  the 
invaders,  while  he  should  gather  forces  in 
the  interior.    A  magazine  explosion  prac- 
tically wiped  out  Mejia's  command,  and 
Diaz  was  left  to  bear  the  brunt.  His  broth- 
er Felix,  who  was  with  him  at  the  front, 
stood  off  a  thousand  zouaves  with  a  hand- 
ful of  lancers  until  seventy- five  per  cent, 
of  his  men  were  slain  and  he  was  wounded 
and  a  prisoner.    Watching  his  chance,  he 
limped  toward  his  pet  horse,  flung  him- 
self across  its  back,  and  escaped  through 
a  rain  of  lead.    Porfirio  covered  the  re- 
treat of  General  Zaragoza  on  Puebla, 
checking  the  French  at  the  hill  of  Acul- 
zingo.    During  the  siege  of  Puebla  which 
followed,  Diaz  held  the  most  exposed  po- 
sition, the  road  to  Amazoc.   In  the  splen- 
did battle  which  gave  Mexico  one  of  her 
proudest  anniversaries,  the  Cinco  de  Mayo 
(May  5,  1862),  Diaz  and  his  raw  men  met 
on  level  ground  the  trained  European 
soldiers    of    Lorencez,    withstood  their 
charges,  turned  them,  and  chased  them. 

In  January,  1863,  the  French  general 
Forey  laid  siege  to  Puebla  with  an  out- 
numbering force  and  by  precise  stages. 
In  one  of  the  many  assaults  on  the  cor- 
ner held  by  Diaz  the  zouaves  broke  into 
the  first  court-yard  of  his  stronghold,  the 
Meson  de  San  Marcos.  Diaz  ran  back 
alone  to  the  solitary  field -piece  which 
commanded  the  gate,  chucked  it  full  of 
cobble-stones  in  default  of  cannon-balls, 
and  mowed  down  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy;  then,  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
animated men,  whipped  out  the  storming 
party  and  closed  the  breach.  On  May  17 
the  beleaguered  city  had  to  capitulate, 
but  Diaz  refused  to  take  parole  with  the 
other  officers,  and  soon  made  his  escape. 


At  this  juncture  President  Juarez  offer- 
ed to  make  him  Secretary  of  War  or  com- 
mander of  an  army  corps;  but  Diaz  de- 
clined both  honors  on  the  ground  that 
such  promotion  of  so  young  a  man  would 
cause  harmful  jealousies.     He  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  national  government 
from  Mexico  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  reorgan- 
ized the  army  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
accepted  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
East,  with  jurisdiction  from  Puebla  to 
Central  America.     Marching  down  from 
Queretaro  with  a  small  force,  across  the 
states  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan,  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  enemy,  and  captur- 
ing Tasco  en  route,  he  reached  Oaxaca 
and  established  headquarters.    His  com- 
mission as  General  of  Division,  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  Mexican  army,  came  next. 
In  three  years  the  Nobody  of  Oaxaca  had 
risen  to  be  second  only  to  the  President 
of  the  republic,  and  almost  the  last  hope 
of  his  country.     The  capital,  the  chief 
cities  and  posts,  and  nearly  all  the  north- 
ern states  were  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy; the  very  government  was  vagrant; 
but  down  in  Oaxaca  Diaz  kept  a  "solid 
south."    By  a  remarkable  administrative 
ability  he  soon  put  his  native  state  on  a 
business  basis,  besides  garrisoning  its  im- 
portant points  and  gathering  at  his  own 
elbow  3000  drilled  men  and  the  cash  to 
handle  them.     As  his  strength  there  led 
the  French  to  turn  more  toward  the  north, 
Diaz  began  to  move  up,  until  General 
Brincourt  and  a  large  force  were  sent  to 
check  him.    In  December,  1864,  the  larg- 
est campaign  of  the  Intervention  was  aim- 
ed at  him ;  and  early  in  1865  these  vastly 
superior  forces  shut  him  up  in  Oaxaca. 
The  self-made  Mexican  had  already  be- 
come of  such  consideration  that  Bazaine 
took  the  field  against  him  in  person;  and 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  bargain  (with  equal 
honors  in  the  imperial  army  as  an  induce- 
ment), pressed  the  siege  at  once  with  vigor 
and  a  caution  palpably  bent  on  avoiding 
all  slips.   The  beleaguered  tightened  their 
hungry  belts,  and  ran  the  church  bells 
into  cannon-balls.    At  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  Diaz  took  his  post  at  the  howitzer 
in  a  church  tower,  and  kept  it  hot  till 
every  man  of  the  crew  but  one  beside  him 
was  slain,  and  his  officers  came  up  and 
dragged  him  away. 

After  three  weeks  of  hopeless  resist- 
ance, Oaxaca  capitulated.  All  the  cap- 
tured officers  except  three  pledged  theni- 
selves  to  stand  neutral  the  rest  of  the  war; 
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and  Diaz,  with  the  two  other  stiff-necks, 
was  dungeoned  in  Puebla.  After  tunnel- 
ling almost  to  freedom,  and  being  thwart- 
ed in  several  other  attempts  to  escape, 


pocketed  on  the  Californian  Gulf,  and  the 
desei-t  state  of  Chihuahua  were  left  him — 
had  to  clap  his  hat  on  the  government 
and  betake  it  to  Saltillo,  to  Chihuahua, 


Porfirio  finally  dodged  the  turnkey,  scaled 
the  prison  wall,  and  got  away — with  a  re- 
ward of  $10,000  on  his  head. 

The  Mexican  cause  was  desperate.  The 
French  and  the  traitors  held  practically 
all  the  country's  area  and  resources.  The 
stoic  Juarez,  almost  without  armies  or  ter- 
ritory— only  the  petty  port  of  Guaymas, 


finally  to  Paso  del  Norte,  on  our  frontier. 
Such  deathless  courage  as  his  needed  only 
a  hint  of  success  to  make  it  contagious; 
but  he  was  not  of  that  untranslatable 
temper  which  the  Spanish  call  simpdtico, 
and  could  not  buoy  up  a  people.  The 
hopes  of  Mexico  were  at  zero. 

Diaz  understood  the  need  of  the  hour. 
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It  was  no  time  to  lay  out  a  deliberate 
campaign.  Swift,  sharp  blows  that  should, 
even  if  intrinsically  trivial,  electrify  the 
numbed  hopes  of  the  Nationalists — that 
was  what  was  called  for.  His  escape 
from  Puebla  was  September  20,  and  on 
the  22d,  with,  a  hasty  handful  of  men,  he 
surprised  and  captured  the  garrison  of 
Tehuicingo.  Next  day  he  routed  another 
Imperialist  force,  and  acquired  arms  and 
horses  to  fight  with.  A  week  later  he 
stole  a  march  on  the  superior  force  of 
Yisoso,  who  had  come  after  him,  whipped 
it,  and  got  its  cash-box.  By  littles  gath- 
ering men  and  arms,  he  turned  again  on 
the  pursuer,  led  him  out  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  smashed  his  forces.  The  end  of 
it  was  that  Visoso  came  over  bodily  to  his 
brilliant  adversary,  and  did  good  service. 

These  minor  but  heart- warming  affairs 
began  to  work  like  yeast  among  the  de- 
spairing patriots  ;  and  as  Diaz  loomed 
larger  in  the  south,  the  fugitive  govern- 
ment and  disjointed  nation  took  heart  of 
hope.  Dwindled  almost  to  the  conse- 
quence of  guerilla  warfare,  the  one-sided 
struggle  went  on  with  new  courage. 

As  the  gathering  climax  of  our  civil 
war  made  clear  the  inevitable  triumph  of 
the  Federal  government,  the  moral  press- 
ure of  the  United  States  began  to  be  felt 
seriously  by  the  arch  -  Interventionist ; 
while  unofficial  help  of  men  and  money 
commenced  to  leak  over  our  border  to  the 
discomfiture  of  his  tools.  In  January, 
1866,  brought  to  his  tardy  senses  by  the 
stiffness  of  Seward,  Napoleon  rang  the 
death-knell  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  pro- 
claiming the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  in 
a  year.  Though  so  basely  deserted,  Maxi- 
milian had  still  the  forces  to  keep  him  for 
some  time  master  of  the  field,  while  his 
plan  of  conciliation  bade  fair  to  bring 
him  by  a  better  road  to  success.  Juarez 
could  not  be  thought  of  as  a  compromise, 
being  at  once  the  head  of  the  opposition 
and  none  too  strong  with  his  country- 
men. Through  Bazaine  the  Presidency 
was  proffered  to  Diaz;  but  the  gentleman 
later  of  Metz  was  dealing  with  a  stranger. 
The  Mexican  did  not  even  reply. 

Seeing  the  French  occupied  in  the 
north,  Diaz  began  in  the  spring  of  1866  to 
advance  his  fences,  and  won  several  minor 
engagements.  After  one  of  these,  the  baf- 
f led  Imperialist  Trujeque  invited  him  to 
a  parley,  and  when  Diaz  arrived  in  the 
enemy's  camp  he  was  fired  on  by  men 
concealed  in  an  adjacent  building,  but 


wheeled  his  horse  like  a  flash  and  es- 
caped. 

In  face  of  an  enemy  superior  by  num- 
bers, discipline,  and  equipment,  Diaz  whet- 
ted his  tactics.  Seconded  by  his  dashing 
brother  Felix,  he  toled  the  enemy  up  and 
down  the  familiar  hills  of  his  boyhood, 
tired  and  tantalized  and  disgusted  them — 
and  in  the  hour  of  their  weariness  fell 
upon  them  like  a  cloud-burst.  He  jug- 
gled his  small  force  with  consummate 
dexterity,  winning  action  after  action  by 
the  precise  diplomacy  of  a  New  Mexican 
acquaintance  of  mine  who  sold  "half" 
his  cattle  in  the  morning  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  drove  them  around 
to  the  west  side  and  sold  "the  rest" in  the 
afternoon.  Diaz  dragged  brush  behind 
his  troopers,  to  kick  up  the  dust  of  a  con- 
quering host;  popped  up  a  handful  of 
cavalry  first  on  one  hill  and  then  on  an- 
other— and  conquered  the  bedeviled  ene- 
my almost  as  much  by  his  ingenuity  as 
by  his  desperate  in-fighting.  Of  this  pic- 
turesque campaign  the  famous  battles  of 
Miahuatlan  and  La  Carbonera  were  most 
important.  Oronoz,  with  a  larger  force 
and  far  better  armed,  doubled  and  sur- 
prised him  through  the  carelessness  of  a 
captain.  Diaz  and  thirty  men  stood  off 
the  attack  till  his  cavalry  could  resaddle 
and  his  infantry  fall  in.  He  fought  stub- 
bornly until  he  saw  his  powder  giving 
out,  and  then  carried  his  little  force  in  a 
mad  charge  upon  Oronoz's  centre,  took 
the  battery,  turned  it  on  the  Imperialists, 
and  though  overwhelmed  with  numbers 
stood  to  the  guns  till  his  little  reserve 
came  and  turned  the  field  to  a  rout,  cap- 
turing forty  officers,  the  baggage -train, 
and  the  all-important  arms.  He  drove 
Oronoz  into  a  fortified  position,  inter- 
cepted the  Austrian  re-enforcements,  and 
after  withstanding  four  charges,  turned 
them,  and  took  their  cannon,  ammuni- 
tion, and  seven  hundred  carbines.  March- 
ing straight  on  Oaxaca,  he  took  his  na- 
tive city  from  the  invaders  after  a  sharp 
siege.  It  was  prophetic  of  the  man  that 
in  this  time  of  stress  he  founded  the 
Oaxaca  model  school  for  girls— the  fore- 
cast of  that  system  which  is  working  the 
greatest  social  change  in  Mexican  history. 

When  the  over-persuaded  Emperor — 
already  in  motion  to  sail  for  Europe — 
returned  to  the  capital  to  "stick  it  out," 
and  took  the  field  in  person,  the  republi- 
can armies  focussed  on  the  north,  and 
the  distant  Oaxacan  was  left  to  work  out 
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his  own  salvation.  Again  Maximilian 
proffered  him  the  Presidency — now  with 
the  condition  of  a  free  exit  for  the  French 
arms.  But  Diaz  quietly  referred  him  to 
the  wandering-  President. 

Thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources 
for  men,  money,  and  arms — and  even  at 
times  bled  of  his  levies  by  the  worried 
government — Diaz  merely  went  at  it  the 
harder.  Known  for  scrupulousness,  he 
secured  voluntary  loans  where  forced 
loans  had  been  hopeless.  Gathering  up 
what  men  and  material  he  could,  he  be- 
sieged Puebla,  with  six  field-pieces  against 
her  hundred.  It  was  his  third  turn  at 
Puebla,  twice  as  besieged,  now  as  besieger. 
In  the  three  weeks  of  the  investment  he 
was  everywhere,  and  survived  not  only 
the  usual  perils  of  the  assault,  but  was 
dug  out  whole  from  under  an  adobe  wall. 

Learning  that  an  army  as  large  as  his 
own  was  on  its  way  to  re-enforce  the  be- 
sieged, he  ordered  all  the  preparations  for 
withdrawing.  Not  only  the  enemy  but 
his  own  officers  took  him  to  be  headed 
for  Mexico,  and  both  approved  his  wisdom 
under  the  circumstances.  But  though 
the  Spanish  calendar  has  no  special  asso- 
ciations with  April  1,  the  date  was  a  pro- 
pos.  That  night  his  army  kept  their 
teeth  on  surprising  news.  Before  dawn 
of  April  2  (1867)  Diaz  made  a  feint  on  the 


south  of  the  city,  and  followed  with  a 
desperate  assault  all  along  the  line.  He 
took  it  point  by  point,  by  hand;  and  at 
daylight  had  scored  his  greatest  battle 
and  redeemed  Puebla. 

Amid  the  reprisals  of  these  embittered 
struggles  Diaz  had  achieved  an  honorable 
distinction  for  humanity  to  his  prisoners; 
and  this  became  no  small  factor  in  his 
successes.  Here  at  Puebla  he  pardoned 
the  captured  officers,  who  fully  expected 
a  fusillade,  and  among  them  the  officious 
fellow  who  had  added  $1000  from  his  own 
pocket  to  the  price  set  on  Porfirio's  head 
after  his  escape  from  this  same  city. 

Marching  up  from  his  great  victory, 
the  hero  of  Puebla  met  the  enemy's  re- 
enforcements  and  ran  them  back  to  Mex- 
ico in  "the  Five  Days1  Battle."  Shut- 
ting up  Marquez  in  the  capital,  but  un- 
willing to  bombard  that  splendid  city, 
Diaz  put  on  the  thumb-screws  with  patient 
deliberation.  Escobedo  finally  overcame 
the  far  inferior  force  with  which  Maxi- 
milian had  held  out  so  long  against  him 
in  Queretaro.  June  19  (1867)  the  ill-fated 
Emperor  and  his  two  stanch  generals 
were  executed,  and  next  day  Mexico  sur- 
rendered to  Diaz.  People  noted  that  the 
victorious  general  came  in  unostentatious- 
ly, and  fell  to  setting  things  in  order,  but 
that  he  was  ready  with  a  splendid  demon- 
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stration  when  the  long-exiled  President 
returned,  July  15.  His  task  done,  Diaz 
resigned,  and  after  serving  for  a  few 
months,  by  request,  in  a  reorganization  of 
the  army,  retired  quietly  to  private  life. 

His  native  city  met  him  with  open  arms ; 
and  besides  the  highest  civic  honors  gave 
him  in  fee  simple  the  estate  of  La  Noria. 
Here  for  a  couple  of  years  Diaz  lived  as 
a  peaceful  manufacturer  of  cane  sugar 
and  a  man  of  family,  having  been  mar- 
ried by  proxy,  on  the  day  of  his  victory 
at  Puebla,  to  Delfina  Ortega  y  Reyes. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1867  was 
marked  by  new  convulsions  in  Mexico. 
The  Progresistas  made  Diaz  their  stand- 
ard-bearer, but  with  the  machine  at  his 
back  Juarez  was  declared  re-elected,  and 
Diaz  refused  to  contest.  In  1871  the  Ind- 
ian President,  who  had  held  office  since 
1857,  was  again  nominally  elected.  In  be- 
half of  the  reforms  promised  under  the 
Constitution  of  1857,  but  never  instituted, 
Diaz  issued  from  Oaxacathe  protest  known 
as  the  "  Pronunciamento  of  La  Noria." 

Juarez  was  already  a  changed  man  by 
failing  health  and  growing  blindness  to 
the  needs  of  the  nation.  July  18,  1872, 
death  ended  this  strange,  mute,  stubborn, 
circumscribed,  but  great  career.  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,  in  whom  under  Mexican  laws 
rested  the  right  of  succession,  was  elected 
President  in  October.  He  offered  Diaz 
high  positions,  but  the  Oaxacan  went  back 
to  his  sugar-making. 

In  1874  the  incumbent,  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  but  neither  a  large  ruler  nor 
a  large  patriot,  had  the  country  by  the 
ears, partly  by  mismanagement, partly  by 
showing  his  design  to  capture  a  second 
term.  Revolutions  broke  out  all  over  the 
republic,  and  the  famous  "plan  of  Tux- 
tepec "  was  promulgated.  Among  the 
prominent  Mexicans  proscribed  by  Lerdo 
was  his  most  dangerous  rival;  and  selling 
off  his  property  for  a  song,  Diaz  retired 
to  the  United  States.  In  March,  1876,  he 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  from  Brownsville, 
Texas,  with  forty  men,  and  issued  a  pro- 
nunciamento. His  forty  soon  multiplied 
by  ten,  and  marching  on  the  Lerdist  gar- 
rison of  Matamoros,  he  captured  seven 
hundred  prisoners  and  eighteen  cannon; 
next  beating  the  larger  force  of  Fuero  at 
Icamole.  But  finding  it  impossible  to 
break  through  to  the  distant  south,  he  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  and  sailed  in  dis- 
guise for  Vera  Cruz.  At  Tampico  a  lot  of 
his  Matamoros  prisoners  came  aboard  the 


steamer,  and  he  was  recognized.  Slipping 
overboard  by  night  in  the  shark- infested 
harbor,  he  started  to  swim  ashore,  but  was 
overhauled  and  carried  back.  It  was  per- 
haps the  most  ticklish  of  all  his  personal 
hazards,  many  and  great  as  they  have 
been.  But  the  purser  took  a  hand,  and 
deceived  the  captain  by  throwing  over- 
board a  life-preserver.  Diaz  lay  for  a 
week  cooped  inside  the  sofa  on  which  the 
Lerdist  officers  sat  for  their  nightly  card 
games.  At  Vera  Cruz  he  got  ashore  dis- 
guised as  a  sailor,  and  after  many  start- 
ling adventures  came  back  to  Oaxaca, 
where  he  rallied  a  force  of  4000  men. 

After  the  alleged  re-election  of  Lerdo, 
against  which  even  the  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rose  in  revolt,  General 
Alatorre  was  sent  to  run  down  Diaz.  At 
Tecoac  he  caught  him.  The  battle  was 
long  and  sharp,  but  though  outnumbered, 
Diaz  won.  He  held  his  men  in  hand  till 
the  crisis,  and  then,  leading  the  charge  in 
person,  broke  Alatorre's  army  in  two, 
and  captured  its  artillery,  baggage,  and 
3000  prisoners.  From  the  field  of  Tecoac 
he  marched  on  Mexico.  Lerdo  fled  via 
Acapulco  to  the  United  States,  "  taking 
the  cash,"  and  on  the  23d  of  November 
Diaz  entered  the  capital  amid  general  re- 
joicing. Five  days  later  he  assumed  the 
provisional  Presidency,  and  in  April,  1877, 
was  elected  constitutional  President  of 
the  republic.  Lerdo  promoted  several  up- 
risings, which  were  easily  put  down,  and 
Iglesias,  the  Supreme  Court  claimant,  re- 
turned from  his  hiding  to  private  life. 

This  coup  made  the  beginnings  of  Mex- 
ico as  a  prosperous  and  modern  nation. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  history  since  the 
revolt  from  viceregal  rule  she  had  at  the 
reins  a  hand  strong  enough  and  a  head 
clear  enough.  Peace  rose  upon  the  wrack 
of  fifty  years  of  chaos,  and  progress  fol- 
lowed after  peace.  Best  of  all,  a  national 
spirit  began  to  be  welded  among  the  fac- 
tions. When  the  question  who  could  and 
should  and  would  rule  Mexico  w7as  taken 
out  of  the  scramble,  the  lookers  for  Pres- 
idential lightning  began  to  fall  into  line 
for  more  important  things;  while  those 
blind  enough  still  to  fancy  that  the  new 
man  was  just  a  man,  and  not  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  found  out  their  mistake. 

There  was  singular  businesslikeness  in 
every  step,  and  at  the  same  time  singular 
justice.  Diaz  knew  a  good  man  in  friend 
or  foe.  When  he  could,  he  called  to  his 
side,  and  as  readily,  those  who  had  been 
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his  chief  enemies  as  his  first  friends. 
Those  who  would  not  lend  a  hand  he 
merely  kept  where  he  could  have  an  eye 
on  them.  All  a  revoluciondrio  had  to 
do  to  be  persona  grata  was  to  turn  his 
talents  to  the  uplifting  of  Mexico;  and 
this  policy  did  wonders. 

The  internal  policy  which  has  in  so 
few  years  won  statesmen  from  contempt- 
uous indifference  to  admiration  began  at 
once.  Before  one  realized  it,  Diaz  was 
binding  his  disjointed  states  by  the  rail- 
road and  the  telegraph.  In  his  first  year 
the  long  arrears  of  public  officials  had 
been  paid  up.  In  five  years  he  had  more 
than  doubled  the  national  revenues,  and 
not  by  exactions,  but  by  putting  the 
public  business  on  a  civil-service  basis. 
Roads,  bridges,  light  -  houses,  wharves, 
public  buildings,  began  to  rise  as  taxes 
went  down.  The  military  and  civil  codes 
were  revised.  The  army  was  reorganized, 
and  the  best  country  police  in  the  world, 
the  gudrdias  rurales,  were  created.  By 
them  the  curse  of  brigandage,  which  in- 
fested every  trail  and  highway  in  Mexico, 
has  been  wiped  out.  Reformed  diplomatic 
relations  were  established  with  the  outer 
world.    The  national  credit  was  raised 


from  the  dead.  And  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  long-wasted 
country  the  public  school  began  to  rise. 
Primary  instruction,  normal  schools,  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  training,  fairs, 
factories,  and  the  development  of  the  soil 
— by  all  such  steps  united  Mexico  began 
suddenly  to  come  up  out  of  her  low  estate. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  met  much 
welcome;  and  the  cool  stand  of  Diaz  in 
marking  a  dead-line  along  the  frontier, 
and  advising  our  General  Ord  that  it 
must  not  be  overstepped  in  pursuit  of 
Indians  or  other  things,  had  like  to  have 
made  trouble.  But  a  year  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  Diaz  was  official- 
ly recognized  by  our  government,  and 
Grant's  visit  to  Mexico  in  1880  did  much 
to  civilize  our  feelings  toward  the  neigh- 
bor republic. 

Then  came  the  interregnum  of  Manuel 
Gonzalez,  "  El  Mocho  " — a  man  of  superb 
courage  and  of  his  word,  but  little  other 
morals — who  brought  progress  to  a  stand- 
still. In  1880  Diaz  lost  his  wife  and  her 
babe  —  the  heaviest  blow  that  has  ever 
reached  him  amid  all  his  perils.  He  was 
for  a  time  Secretary  of  Fomento  under 
Gonzalez,  Senator  from  Morelos,  and  Gov- 
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ernor  of  Oaxaca  —  elected  to  the  last 
office  by  a  literally  unanimous  vote.  In 
the  spring  of  1883  he  married  his  present 
wife,  and  their  wedding-trip  was  to  the 
United  States. 

Without  activity  on  his  part,  and  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  he  was  re- 
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given  them  to  know,  after  fever,  how 
good  is  the  cool  draught  of  peace.  He 
has  bound  them  not  more  to  himself  than 
to  one  another.  And  when  he  steps  down 
from  his  romantic  place  he  will  leave  a 
people  apprenticed  to  self-government — 
a  people  not  past  mistakes,  but  unlikely 
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elected  President  to  succeed  Gonzalez,  and 
was  inaugurated  December  1,  1884,  with 
severe  simplicity.  Last  year  he  took  the 
oath  which  inaugurates  his  present  (fifth) 
term,  which  has  every  promise  of  being 
his  most  successful  one.  The  perfection 
of  his  remarkable  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  of  his  hardly  less  masterly 
scheme  of  railroad  and  harbor  develop- 
ment, is  the  ambition  of  this  term,  which 
is  to  be  his  last.  And  to  the  question 
first  on  our  lips — "but  when  Diaz  dies 
or  has  done  V — he  has,  I  think,  provided 
the  answer.  He  has  set  the  feet  of  his 
people  in  the  paths  of  progress.     He  has 


to  forget  the  main  lesson,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  able  men  fit  to  be  called  to  the 
head,  and  willing  to  wait  to  be  called. 

Yet  by  the  very  nature  of  things  just 
such  a  career  can  befall  but  once  in  a 
country's  life.  Such  men  may  return, 
but  not  again  such  opportunity.  And 
among  those  who  have  gone  before  and 
those  who  shall  come  after  him,  history 
will  reserve  an  undisputed  place  for  the 
man  who  made  the  United  States  of  Mex- 
ico; the  second  American  who  has  won 
and  worn  the  title,  "First  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen." 


THE  WISDOM  OF  FOOLS. 


BY  MARGARET  DELAND. 


rMHE  Rev.  Silas  Eaton  was  dead. 

It  was  May,  and  the  little  orchard 
behind  the  parsonage  was  like  a  white 
and  perfumed  cloak  flung  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  bare  hill-side  which  was,  all  the 
rest  of  it,  rocky  pasture.  Under  the  trees, 
and  in  the  shelter  of  the  stone  walls,  the 
grass  was  growing  green.  The  apple 
blossoms  were  just  beginning  to  fall;  in 
an}^  breath  of  wind  single  petals,  white, 
stained  outside  with  crimson,  came  down 
in  flurries  like  gusts  of  warm  and  aro- 
matic snow.  There  was  a  stir  of  life 
everywhere.  In  the  parsonage  garden 
crown  imperials  had  pushed  their  strong 
stalks  through  the  damp  earth,  and  peo- 
nies were  reaching  up  long  slender  arms, 
each  with  its  red  curled  fist  of  leaves, 
reluctant  to  expand  until  certain  of  the 
sun.  The  ground  was  spongy  beneath 
the  foot,  and  there  were  small  springs 
bubbling  up  under  every  winter-bleached 
tuft  of  last  year's  grass.  The  air,  full  of 
the  scent  of  earth  and  growing  things, 
was  warm  and  sweet,  yet  with  an  edge  of 
cold — the  sword  of  frost  in  a  velvet  scab- 
bard . 

Life — life:  and  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  parsonage  the  master  lay  dead. 

One  of  the  children  had  put  a  bunch  of 
apple  blossoms  on  the  table  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  They  were  not  appropriate — the 
soft  rosy  flowers  beside  the  hard  face 
there  on  the  pillow;  the  face,  with  its 
thatch  of  gray  hair  over  the  narrow 
domelike  brow,  seamed  and  cut  with 
wrinkles;  the  anxious,  melancholy  lips 
set  in  such  icy  and  eternal  indifference — 
the  face  of  the  religious  egotist,  stamped 
with  inexorable  sincerity,  stern  and  cold 
and  mean.  Not  a  father's  face.  But  his 
daughter  had  put  her  handful  of  snowy 
flowers  on  the  pine  table,  their  little 
gnarled  black  stems  thrust  tightly  down 
into  a  tumbler  of  water.  And  then  she 
went  tiptoeing  out  of  the  silent  room. 
She  heard  her  mother's  little  light  voice 
downstairs  in  the  parlor,  and  Elder 
Barnes's  low,  respectful  murmur  in  re- 
sponse. They  wrere  "  making  the  ar- 
rangements." Esther's  heart  stood  still, 
not  with  grief,  but  with  misery  at  the 
strangeness  of  it  all — her  silent,  meek, 
obedient  mother  saying  what  should  or 
what  should  not  happen  to — father! 
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"And,  Mr.  Barnes,  if  it  will  not  be  a 
trouble,  will  you  find  out  for  me  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  send  a  telegram  lo 
my  brother,  in  Mercer?" 

Esther,  leaning  over  the  banisters  in  the 
upper  hall,  opened  her  lips  with  astonish-* 
ment.  A  telegram  !  It  gave  the  child  a 
sense  of  the  dreadful  importance  of  this 
May  day  as  nothing  else  had  done..  The 
thought  of  the  expense  of  it  came  next, 
sobering  that  curious  elation  which  is  part 
of  bereavement. 

"Mother  oughtn't  to  do  that.  It  will 
cost — oh,  it  will  cost  at  least  a  dollar!" 

This  fifteen-year-old  Esther  had  a  cer- 
tain grim  practicality,  born  of  a  childhood 
in  a  minister's  family  on  $500  a  year.  A 
dollar!  And  that  uncle  in  Mercer,  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  her  mother  because  she  married  her 
father,  and  who  was  so  rich  and  power- 
ful (according  to  a  newspaper  paragraph 
she  had  once  read) — this  uncle,  who  had 
had  no  connection  with  them  in  all  these 
years — what  was  the  use  of  wrasting  a 
dollar  in  telegraphing  him?  She  meant 
to  say  so;  and  yet,  when  she  went  down 
stairs,  after  Elder  Barnes  had  gone,  and 
found  her  little  mother  standing  at  the 
window,  looking  blankly  out  at  the  gar- 
den, there  was  something  in  the  mild, 
faded  face  that  kept  the  girl  silent.  She 
came  up  and  put  her  strong  young  arm 
about  her,  and  kissed  her  softly. 

"Mother,  won't  you  lie  down?" 

"No,  dear;  I  am  not  tired.  Mr.  Barnes 
has  been  very  kind  in  telling  me  what 
must  be  done.  I  do  hope  everything  will 
be  as — he  would  wish." 

They  did  not  speak  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  Esther  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Mother,  I  don't  want  to  worry  you,  and 
— and  perhaps  it's  very  soon  to  speak  of 
it,  but  have  you  thought  at  all  of  what  is 
going  to  become  of  us?" 

Her  mother  put  up  her  hand  with  a 
sort  of  shiver.  "No,  no;  not  yet.  We 
mustn't  talk  of  that  yet.  Oh,  Esther,  he 
is  dead!  Poor  Silas — poor  Silas!"  She 
caught  her  breath  like  a  child,  and  looked 
up  at  her  tall  daughter  in  a  frightened 
way. 

Esther  nodded.  Then  she  said,  hesita- 
ting: "You're  going  to  get  a  crepe  veil, 
aren't  you,  mother,  and  a  black  dress? 
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And  I  think  I  ought  to  have  a  black 
dress." 

"We  haven't  any  money  for  new 
clothes,  Essie,"  Mrs.  Eaton  answered,  trem- 
ulously. 

"  But  I  think  we  ought  to  wear  black," 
Esther  protested,  tears  springing  to  her 
eyes.     "  It  isn't  proper  not  to." 

The  other  sighed  with  anxiety.  "  I 
don't  see  how  we  can.  He  would  not 
wish  us  to  waste  the  money." 

They  were  very  intimate,  these  two; 
for  each  had  found  the  other  a  shelter 
from  the  fierce  integrity  which  had  ruled 
the  family  life.  And  now  instinctively 
they  nestled  together,  panting  and  chirp- 
ing like  two  frightened  birds,  and  saying 
to  each  other,  "  He  would  wish  this,  or 
that." 

But  he  was  dead,  and  the  face  of  life 
was  suddenly  changed  to  them  both.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  dominant  righteous 
will  of  husband   and  father  made  an 
abrupt  silence  in  their  lives  —  a  silence 
which  was  as  overwhelming  in  its  way  as 
grief.   To  the  mother  it  was  as  though  hav- 
ing been  borne  helplessly  along  on  some 
powerful  arm,  she  had  been  suddenly  set 
down  on  her  own  feet,  and  bidden  to  lead 
and  carry  others.     Esther's  frightened 
question,  "What  is  going  to  become  of 
us?"  echoed  in  her  ears  like  a  crash  of 
bewildering  sound.    She  had  no  answer; 
all  she  knew  was,  that  she  must  take  care 
of  the  children;  work  for  them;  fight 
for  them — poor  little  weak  creature!— if 
necessary.    She  was  thirty-five,  this  mo- 
ther, but  she  looked  much  older.  Once 
she  must  have  been  pretty;  one  knew 
that  by  the  startled  softness  of  her  hazel 
eyes  and  the  delicately  cut  pale  lips; 
but  her  forehead,  rounded  like  a  child's, 
was  worn   and  full  of  lines,  and  her 
whole  expression  so  timid  and  anxious 
and  deprecating  that  one  only  thought  of 
what  her  life  must  have  been  to  cut  so 
deep  a  stamp  on  such  gentle  and  vague 
material.     It  had  been,  since  her  mar- 
riage, a  very  uneventful  life,  its  keenest 
excitement  the  making  both  ends  meet  on 
her  husband's  salary.     Before  that  there 
had,  indeed,  been  the  keen  and  exciting 
experience  of  marrying  in  opposition  to 
her  father's  command,  and  being  practi- 
cally  disowned  by  her  people.    She  was 
Lydia  Blair,  a  girl  of  good  family,  gentle 
and  dutiful,  as  girls  were  expected  to  be 
thirty  years  ago — one  of  those  pleasant 
girjs  who  let  their  elders  and  betters  think 


for  them,  and  are  loved  as  one  loves  com- 
fortable and  inanimate  things.  And  then, 
suddenly,  had  appeared  this  harsh,  fiery, 
narrow  New  England  minister,  of  another 
denomination,  of  another  temperament — 
for  that  matter,  of  another  class;  and  she 
had  developed  a  will  of  her  own  and  mar- 
ried him.  Why?  Everybody  who  knew 
her  asked,  "  Why?"  Perhaps  afterwards 
she  herself  asked  why — afterwards,  when 
he  became  so  intent  upon  saving  his  own 
soul  that  he  had  no  time  to  win  his  chil- 
dren's love  or  to  make  love  to  his  wife. 
By  the  time  he  came  to  die  very  likely 
he  had  forgotten  he  ever  had  made  love 
to  her.  He  called  her  "Mrs.  Eaton," 
and  he  was  as  used  to  her  as  he  was  to 
his  battered  old  desk  or  his  worn  Bible. 
But  when  he  came  to  die  he  lay  in  his 
bed  and  watched  her  as  he  had  not  done 
these  fifteen  years ;  and  once  he  said,  when 
she  brought  him  his  medicine,  "You've 
been  a  good  wife,  Mrs.  Eaton"  ;  and  once, 
"  You're  very  kind,  Lily."  But  this  was 
at  the  end,  and  the  doctor  said  his  mind 
was  wandering.  And  then  the  end  had 
come,  in  the  spring  night,  towards  dawn; 
and  now  he  was  lying  still,  as  indifferent 
to  the  soft  weather,  the  shower  of  apple 
blossoms,  the  two  children  whispering 
about  the  house,  the  wife  staring,  dry- 
eyed  out  into  the  sunshine — as  indiffer- 
ent as  he  always  had  been. 

Well,  well;  he  was  a  good  man,  they 
said;  and  now  he  had  gone  to  find  the 
God  whom  he  had  defamed  and  vilified 
under  the  name  of  religion,  imputing  to 
Him  meanness  and  cruelty  and  revenge 
— the  passions  of  his  own  poor  human 
nature. 

And  may  that  God  have  mercy  on  his 
soul ! 

II. 

Robert  Blair  came  into  the  dining- 
room,  holding  the  "dollar  telegram"  in 
his  hand.  His  wife  looked  up  at  him, 
smiling. 

"  It  is  really  shameful  the  way  business 
pursues  you !  I  am  going  to  tell  Sam- 
uel to  burn  all  despatches  that  come  here. 
Your  office  is  the  place  for  those  horrid 
yellow  papers." 

"It  isn't  business  this  time,  Nellie;  it's 
death." 

"  Oh,  Robert!" 

"  Oh,"  he  hastened  to  explain,  "it's  no- 
thing that  touches  us.  My  sister  Lydia's 
husband  is  dead.  You  have  heard  me 
speak  of  my  sister  Lydia,  haven't  you? 
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It  was  long  before  your  day,  you  baby, 
that  she  married  him.  Ah,  well,  what  a 
pretty  girl  she  was !"  He  sat  down,  shook 
his  head  when  the  man  offered  him  some 
soup,  and  opened  his  napkin  thoughtful- 
ly. "Well,  he's  dead.  He  was  a  most 
objectionable  person — " 

Mrs.  Blair  looked  at  the  butler's  back 
as  he  stood  at  the  sideboard,  and  raised 
her  eyebrows;  but  her  husband  went  on, 
a  wrinkle  like  a  cut  deepening  on  his 
forehead : 

"My  father  forbade  it  —  did  I  never 
tell  you  about  it?— but  Lydia,  who  had 
always  been  a  nonentity,  suddenly  ac- 
quired a  will,  and  married  him.  My  fa- 
ther never  forgave  her.  She  evidently 
didn't  care  for  any  affection  that  didn't 
include  him,  and  cut  herself  off  from  all 
of  us.  Of  course  I'm  sorry  for  her  now ; 
but  I  don't  feel  that  I  have  anything  to 
reproach  myself  with."  He  tapped  the 
table  with  impatient  fingers,  and  told  the 
butler  that  he  didn't  want  his  claret 
boiled.  "Haven't  you  any  sense,  Sam- 
uel? You're  a  perfect  fool  about  wine; 
here,  throw  that  out  of  the  window,  and 
get  me  a  fresh  bottle!" 

Mrs.  Blair  was  a  beautiful  young  wto- 
man,  who,  two  years  before,  had  married 
this  irascible,  successful,  dogmatic  man, 
and  (so  Mercer  said)  could  wind  him 
round  any  one  of  her  pretty  jewelled  fin- 
gers whenever  she  wanted  to.  He  cer- 
tainly was  very  much  in  love — and  so 
was  she,  though  her  particular  world 
never  believed  it,  alleging  that  she  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

But  the  fact  was  Mrs.  Blair  took  the 
loaves  and  fishes  with  a  childlike  delight 
which  meant  appreciation,  certainly,  but 
not  avarice.  She  enjoyed  her  wealth, 
and  her  life,  and  herself,  immensely  and 
openly;  and  that  was  her  charm  to  her 
husband,  a  man  immersed  in  large  af- 
fairs, sagacious,  powerful,  and  without 
imagination.  He  was  a  cultivated  man, 
because  his  forebears  had  been  educated 
people, of  sober,  comfortable  wealth;  hence 
he  had  gone  to  college,  like  other  young 
men  of  his  class,  and  had  travelled,  and 
had  acquired  an  intellectual,  or  rather  a 
commercial  knowledge  of  Art.  But,  un- 
til he  married,  every  instinct  was  for 
power,  and  the  making  of  money.  After 
that,  though  the  guiding  principle  re- 
mained the  same,  a  sense  of  beauty  did 
awaken  in  him.  He  never  flagged  in  his 
fierce  and  joyous  and  cruel  passion  for 


getting;  but  he  delighted  in  his  wife — 
perhaps  as  one  of  his  own  enormous  ma- 
chines might  have  delighted  in  a  ray  of 
sunlight  dancing  across  its  steel  shafts, 
and  flickering  through  the  thunderous 
whir  of  its  driving  wheels.  He  loaded 
the  girl  he  married  with  every  luxury; 
almost  immediately  she  found  she  had 
nothing  left  to  desire — from  dogs  to  dia- 
monds, houses,  yachts,  or  pictures.  She, 
poor  child,  realized  no  deprivation  in  see- 
ing every  wish  fulfilled,  and  thought  her- 
self the  luckiest  and  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world.  Her  money,  combined  with 
a  good  deal  of  common-sense,  gave  her 
the  power  to  interfere  helpfully  in  the 
lives  of  less  fortunate  people.  She  called 
it  Philanthropy,  and  found  playing  Prov- 
idence to  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the 
blind  a  really  keen  interest.  Her  im- 
pulse was  always  to  "manage";  and  so, 
when  her  husband,  frowning,  and  per- 
haps a  little  less  satisfied  with  himself 
than  usual,  began  to  talk  about  his  sis- 
ter's affairs,  Mrs.  Blair  was  instantly  in- 
terested. 

"Of  course  her  husband's  death  will 
make  a  difference  in  her  income?"  she 
said,  as  they  went  up  stairs  to  the  library. 
"A  country  minister's  salary  doesn't 
amount  to  much  anyhow;  but — " 

"Well,  she  made  her  bed,"  he  inter- 
rupted, sharply;  "she  ought  to  be  willing 
to  lie  in  it!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course;  but  now  the  man 
is  dead,  it's  different.  I  know  you  want 
to  do  something  for  her,  you  are  so  gen- 
erous." 

He  pulled  her  pretty  ear  at  that,  and 
told  her  she  was  a  flattering  little  hum- 
bug. "What  do  you  want,  diplomat? 
You'll  bankrupt  me  yet.  Am  I  to  build 
a  palace  for  Lily?  Look  here,  I  wrote 
that  West  Virginia  college  president  to- 
day and  told  him  I'd  give  him  the  money 
he  wanted.  It's  all  your  doing,  but  I 
get  the  name  of  a  great  educator." 

"Oh,  Robert,  how  good  you  are!  I 
think  that  ought  to  silence  the  people 
that  say  you  '  grind  the  face  of  the  poor.' 
I  saw  that  in  the  paper  to-day.  Beasts! 
and  you  are  so  generous!  I  tell  you 
what  I  want;  I  want  you  to  have  them 
come  here ;  your  sister  and  the  children — " 

"You  angel!"  he  said.  "No;  that's 
dangerous.  We  mightn't  like  the  brats. 
The  boy's  name  is  Silas.  I  don't  think  I 
could  stand  a  cub  named  Silas.  But  the 
girl  wouldn't  be  so  bad.     As  for  Lily  (we 
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used  to  call  her  Lily  when  she  was  a  girl), 
she  is  one  of  those  gentle,  colorless  wo- 
men, all  virtue  and  no  opinions,  whom 
anybody  could  live  with.  Rather  a  fool, 
you  know.  But  we'll  have  them  come 
and  make  us  a  visit,  if  it  won't  bore  you. 
If  we  like  it,  we  can  prolong  it.  Any- 
how, I'll  see  that  poor  Lil  has  a  decent 
income.  You  know,  my  father  didn't 
leave  her  a  cent.  The  old  gentleman 
said  he  wouldn't  have  'that  hell -fire 
Presbyterian  use  any  of  his  money  for 
his  damned  heathen  !'  But  I'll  look  after 
her  now." 

Thus  it  was  that  a  home  was  prepared 
for  Silas  Eaton's  widow  ;  the  offer  of  it 
came  the  day  after  the  funeral,  when  she 
sat  down  to  face  the  future.  She  had 
gone  over  her  assets,  in  her  halting,  femi- 
nine way,  counting  up  the  dollars  on  her 
fingers,  and  subtracting  the  debts  with  a 
stubby  lead-pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old 
envelope;  and  she  had  discovered  that 
when  all  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  were 
paid  she  would  have  in  the  bank  $175.  If 
she  could  manage  to  sell  her  husband's 
very  limited  library,  she  might  add  a  few 
dollars  to  that  sum;  but  very  few. 

One  hundred  and  seventy -five  dol- 
lars. She  must  go  to  some  city,  and  go 
to  work,  so  that  Silas  and  Esther  might  be 
educated.  She  had  gotten  as  far  as  that 
when  her  brother's  letter  came.  He 
would  have  come  himself,  he  .said,  but 
was  detained  by  an  annoying  strike  in 
one  of  his  rolling-mills,  and  so  wrote  to 
ask  her  to  come,  with  the  children,  and 
visit  him  for  a  little  while;  "  then  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done;  but  don't  worry 
about  ways  and  means,  I  will  see  to  that." 

She  read  the  straightforward,  kindly 
words,  her  heart  beating  so  she  could 
scarcely  breathe.  Then  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  trembled  with 
excitement  and  relief.  Oh,"  she  said, 
"  the  children  won't  be  poor!  Robert 
will  take  care  of  us." 

III. 

When  Mrs.  Eaton  went  to  Mercer,  the 
change  in  her  life  was  absolute  and  bewil- 
dering. Robert  Blair's  enormous  wealth 
was,  at  first,  simply  not  to  be  realized. 
The  subdued  and  refined  magnificence 
of  the  house  conveyed  nothing  to  his  sis- 
ter's mind,  because  she  had  no  standard 
of  value.  The  pictures  and  tapestries  im- 
plied not  money,  but  only  beauty  and 


joy,  for  she  had  never  dreamed  of  buy- 
ing anything  but  food  and  clothes;  so 
how  could  she  guess  that  all  the  money 
of  all  her  sixteen  years  on  a  minister's 
salary  would  not  have  purchased,  say, 
the  small  glowing  square  of  canvas  that 
held  in  one  corner  a  wonderful  and  no- 
ble and  peasant  name  ? 

The  first  night  in  the  great  wainscoted 
dining-room,  with  a  man  bringing  un- 
known dishes  to  her  elbow,  with  candles 
shining  on  elaborate  and  useless  pieces  of 
silver,  with  the  glow  of  firelight  flicker- 
ing out  from  under  a  superb  chimney- 
piece  of  Mexican  marble,  and  dancing 
about  the  stately  and  dignified  room — the 
beauty  and  the  graciousness  and  the  won- 
der of  it  was  an  overwhelming  expe- 
rience, though  she  had  not  the  dimmest 
idea  of  the  fortune  it  represented — a  for- 
tune notorious  and  envied  the  land  over. 
That  she  had  had  no  share  in  it  until 
now  did  not  wound  her  in  the  least;  she 
was  grateful  for  the  warmth  and  the 
comfort  and  the  kindness,  now  they  had 
come ;  she  never  harked  back  to  the  pain- 
ful years  of  silence  and  forgetfulness. 

Her  brother  and  his  wife  watched  her, 
amused  and  interested;  her  dazzled  ad- 
miration of  everything  was  half  touch- 
ing, half  droll.  But  what  a  confession 
it  was!  Eleanor  Blair  realized  this,  and 
she  said  to  herself,  warmly,  that  she 
would  make  up  to  Robert's  sister  for  the 
past.  She  was  in  her  element  in  arran- 
ging her  sister-in-law's  future;  she  made 
a  dozen  plans  for  her  in  the  first  week; 
but  her  husband  laughed  and  shook  his 
head. 

"Wait,"  he  said;  "time  enough  when 
we  see  how  we  get  along." 

But  they  got  along  very  well.  The 
children,  after  the  first  shy  awkwardness 
had  worn  off,  were  really  attractive.  Si- 
las, an  eager  brown-eyed  boy  of  eleven, 
lovable,  in  spite  of  his  name,  made  artless 
and  pretty  love  to  his  pretty  aunt,  who 
found  him  a  delightful  plaything.  "The 
serious  Esther,"  as  her  uncle  called  her, 
was  a  friendly  little  creature,  when  one 
came  to  know  her;  her  common -sense 
commended  her  to  Mr.  Blair,  and  her 
dressmaking  and  her  education  were  an 
immediate  interest  to  her  aunt. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  visit  was 
prolonged,  and  the  project  of  a  little  es- 
tablishment of  her  own  for  Mrs.  Eaton 
gradually  given  up.  It  was  all  very  sat- 
isfactory as  it  was.    The  house  was  so 
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big  they  were  not  in  the  way ;  and  Mrs. 
Eaton's  mourning  kept  her  in  the  back- 
ground in  regard  to  society — which   '  was 
just  as  well,"  Mrs.  Blair  admitted,  smiling 
to  herself— but  it  made  no  difference  in 
her  usefulness.     She  was  really  quite 
useful  in  one  way  or  another;  she  could 
write  an  intelligent  note  to  a  tradesman, 
or  reply  (by  formula)  to  a  begging  letter; 
so,  by-and-by,  she  was  practically  her  sis- 
ter-in-law's secretary,  and  certainly  the 
Blairs  had  never  had  either  a  maid  or  a 
butler  who  could  begin  to  arrange  flow- 
ers for  a  dinner  party  as  Mrs.  Eaton  did. 
She  was  silent,  and  rather  vague,  but  al- 
ways gentle,  and  ready  and  eager  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  anybody.    She  so  rarely 
expressed  any  opinion  of  her  own  that 
when  she  did,  the  two  strong  and  good- 
natured  people  who  made  her  life  so  easy 
for  her  could  hardly  take  it  seriously. 
She  did,  to  be  sure,  decline  to  change  her 
son's  objectionable  name,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  his  name,  and  so  could  not 
be  changed ;  "  and,"  Mrs.  Blair  complain- 
ed once,  "she  won't  let  me  send  Esther 
to  dancing -school.    I  asked  her  if  she 
thought  dancing  was  wrong,  and  she  said, 
'Ob,  no;  but  Mr.  Eaton  did.'    Isn't  it 
funny?" 

Robert  Blair  laughed,  and  said  he 
would  straighten  that  out.  But,  some- 
how, it  was  not  straightened  out.  Esther 
teased,  and  Mrs.  Blair  was  just  a  little  im- 
patient and  sarcastic.  But  Esther  did  not 
go  to  dancing-school. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  displease  you,  Eleanor," 
Mrs.  Eaton  said,  shrinking  as  she  spoke, 
like  a  frightened  animal  which  expects 
a  blow,  "  but — I  can't  allow  it.  Mr.  Eaton 
would  not  have  wished  it." 

Yet,  negative  as  she  seemed,  the  little 
quiet  woman  was  keenly  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  full  rich  life  for  the 
children,  and,  indeed,  for  herself.  Mere 
rest  was  such  a  luxury  to  her,  for  she  had 
lived  and  worked  as  only  a  country  min- 
ister's wife  must.  So,  to  feel  no  anxiety, 
to  have  delicate  food,  to  know  the  touch 
of  fine  linen — in  fact,  to  be  comfortable 
meant  more  to  her  than  even  her  brother, 
enjoying  his  generosity  towards  her,  could 
possibly  imagine. 

So  life  began  for  his  sister  and  her  chil- 
dren in  Robert  Blair's  beautiful  great 
house  in  the  new  part  of  Mercer  —  the 
new  part  which  is  not  offended  by  the 
sight  of  those  great  black  chimneys  roar- 
ing with  sapphire  and  saffron  flames,  or 


belching  monstrous  coils  of  black  smoke, 
threaded  with  showers  of  sparks— those 
chimneys  and  roofs  which  are  not  beauti- 
ful to  look  upon,  but  which  have  made 
the  "new  "  part  of  Mercer  possible.  When 
Mrs.  Eaton  came  to  her  brother's  house, 
these  unlovely  foundations  of  his  fortune 
were  still  for  a  month.  There  was  a 
strike  on,  and  Mercer  was  cleaner  and 
quieter  than  it  had  been  for  many  months 
— in  fact,  than  it  had  been  since  the  last 
strike.  The  clang  and  clamor  of  the  ma- 
chine-shops, the  scream  of  the  steel  saws 
biting  into  the  living,  glowing  rails,  the 
thunderous  crash  of  plates  being  tested 
in  the  hot  gloom  of  the  foundries,  had 
all  stopped. 

"And,  oh  dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Blair, 
"what  a  relief  it  is!  Of  course  it's  very 
annoying  to  have  them  strike,  and  all 
that,  but  when  one  drives  into  town  to 
get  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  noise 
is  perfectly  intolerable.  And  when  the 
wind  is  in  that  direction,  we  can  really 
hear  the  roar  even  out  here." 

She  said  this  to  her  clergyman,  who 
looked  at  her  with  a  veiled  sparkle  of 
humor  in  his  handsome  eyes. 

"So  the  puddlers  shall  starve  to  make 
a  Mercer  holiday,"  he  said,  good-nat- 
uredly. 

"If  they  choose  to  strike,  they  must 
take  the  consequences,"  she  replied,  with 
some  spirit.  "  Besides,  they  are  the  most 
ungrateful  creatures!  Well,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what  we're  coming  to!" 

"  Something  may  be  coming  to  us,"  her 
visitor  said,  with  a  whimsical  look,  but  he 
sighed,  and  got  up  to  take  his  leave.  His 
charming  parishioner  sighed  too,  prettily, 
and  said,  with  much  feeling, 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  West,  if  there  are  any 
cases  that  need  help,  you'll  let  me  know?" 

"But,  Nellie,"  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  who  had 
been  sitting  silent,  as  usual,  and  quite 
overlooked  by  the  other  two,  "is  there 
any  use  in  helping  the  people  who  are  in 
trouble  because  they  are  out  of  work,  and 
yet  not  letting  them  go  to  work?" 

Mrs.  Blair  laughed,  in  spite  of  herself, 
the  protest  was  so  unexpected,  and  so  ab- 
surd, coming  from  this  meek  source.  "My 
dear,"  she  said,  "you  don't  understand; 
they  can  go  to  work  if  they  want  to." 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Eaton  said,  anxiously, "  I 
should  think,  either  they  are  wrong,  and 
so  you  shouldn't  help  them,  or  they  are 
right,  and  they  ought  to  get  what  they 
want." 
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Her  sister  stared  at  her,  and  then 
laughed  again,  greatly  amused;  but  Wil- 
liam West  put  on  his  glasses  and  gave  her 
a  keen  look. 

•Mrs.  Eaton,  don't  you  want  to  help 
us,  on  the  Organized  Relief  Associa- 
tion?'' 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Lydia  Eaton, "  if  there's 
anything  I  can  do." 

"I  don't  want  to  steal  your  services 
away  from  any  other  parson,"  he  said, 
pleasantly.  "I  suppose  you  belong  to  Mr. 
Hudson's  flock?  You  are  a  Presbyterian, 
of  course?" 

"No,  sir,  I  am  not,"  she  answered,  the 
color  rising  in  her  face. 

"Oh,  then  you  do  belong  to  me?"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"I'm  not  an  Episcopalian,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  frightened  look. 

"Then  what  on  earth  are  you?"  Mrs. 
Blair  asked  her,  laughing. 

"I'm  not  —  anything,"  she  said,  her 
voice  trembling;  "but,  Eleanor,  please 
don't  speak  of  it.  The  children  must  not 
know  it.  Mr.  Eaton  would  want  them 
to  he  members  of  his  Church.  So  we 
must  always  go  there." 

There  was  an  instant's  awkward  pause. 
Mrs.  Blair  looked  very  disapproving. 

"  Why,  Lydia,"  she  said,  "  do  you  mean 
you  don't  "believe  things?  Why,  I  never 
had  a  doubt  in  my  life!"  she  exclaimed, 
turning  to  the  minister,  who  was  silent. 

Mrs.  Eaton  caught  her  breath,  and 
looked  at  him  too,  her  mild  eyes  full  of 
pain.  "  Nobody  ever  asked  me  before.  I 
am  sorry,  but  I  can't  help  it.  The  Bible 
says  people  go  to  hell;  but  Grod  is  good, 
so  I  don't  believe  the  Bible.  But  Mr. 
Eaton  would  wish,  me  to  go  to  church." 

The  perfectly  simple  logic,  so  primitive 
as  to  stop  at  "the  Bible  says,"  was  irresis- 
tibly funny;  yet,  to  William  West,  infi- 
nitely touching.  But  he  put  the  discus-, 
sion  aside,  quietly. 

"  So  you  will  come  on  our  committee?" 
he  said.    "  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you." 

But  when  he  went  away  he  laughed  a 
little  to  himself.  "  The  iron  heel  of  Ed- 
wards, I  suppose.  But  how  direct !  Two 
and  two  make  four.  She  is  incapable  of 
understanding  that  they  sometimes  make 
five." 

But  Mrs.  Blair  did  not  dismiss  it  so 
lightly.  She  was  annoyed  at  the  protest 
about  the  strikers,  and  that  impelled  her 
to  straighten  out  Mrs.  Eaton's  religious 
beliefs.    There  was  some  irritation  in  her 


voice  as  she  began,  but  she  was  in  earnest, 
and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  "proofs"  to 
tell  Samuel  to  say  she  was  "not  at  home." 

"But,  Eleanor,  you  are,"  Mrs.  Eaton 
protested,  in  a  frightened  way. 

"  My  dear,  that  is  a  form  of  speech." 

"But  it  makes  Samuel  tell  a  lie,"  she 
said,  nervously. 

"  Oh,  Lily,  don't  be  silly,"  Mrs.  Blair 
said,  impatiently,  and  then  jumped  from 
hell  to  the  strikers — though,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  distance  between  them  was 
not  so  great,  after  all.  "Really,  now, 
Lydia,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  speak 
as  you  did  before  Mr.  West  about  the  men. 
In  the  first  place,  business  isn't  philan- 
thropy, and  Robert  can't  give  in  to  them. 
And  in  the  second  place,  they  are  behav- 
ing outrageously!  I  should  think  you 
would  have  more  loyalty  to  Robert  than 
to  seem  to  uphold  them." 

"I  only  meant—"  Mrs.  Eaton  began, 
breathlessly. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  don't  know  what 
you  mean,"  Mrs.  Blair  interrupted,  laugh- 
ing and  good-natured  again.  "But  just 
remember,  will  you,  how  kind  Robert  is. 
It  seems  to  me  he  is  always  doing  things 
for  this  ungrateful  place!  Look  at  the 
fountain  in  the  square;  that's  the  last 
thing." 

"But  wouldn't  the  men  rather  have 
had  running  water  in  the  tenements  ?" 
Mrs.  Eaton  said ;  "  there  are  only  hydrants 
down  in  the  back  yards." 

However,  as  that  first  year  in  Mercer 
slipped  by  there  were  very  few  such  jars. 
The  strike  ended  early  in  the  fall,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  call  out  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  from  Mrs.  Eaton  on  that 
line. 

"As  for  Lydia,"  Robert  Blair  said 
once,  ''you  say  'go,  and  she  goeth.'  She 
has  absolutely  no  will  of  her  own." 

This  was,  apparently,  quite  true.  At 
all  events,  she  had  a  genius  for  obedi- 
ence, and  a  terror  of  responsibility.  In 
the  organized  relief  -  work  which  Mrs. 
Blair's  clergyman  had  proposed,  obedience 
necessitated  responsibility  sometimes,  and 
no  one  knew  how  the  silent  little  crea- 
ture suffered  when  she  had  to  decide  any- 
thing. But  she  did  decide,  usually  with 
remarkable  but  very  simple  common- 
sense. 

"And  always  on  the  supposition  that 
two  and  two  make  four,"  Mr.  West  said 
to  himself.  He  found  her  literalness  a 
little  aggravating,  just  at  first,  but  it  was 
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very  diverting*.    He  used  to  put  on  his 
glasses  and  watch  her  anxious  face  when 
she  talked  to  him  or  received  his  orders 
(for   such   his   requests  or  suggestions 
seemed  to  her);  and  he  would  ask  her 
questions  to  draw  out  her  astounding 
simplicity  and  directness  of  thought,  and 
find  her  as  refreshing  as  a  child.  She 
used  to  sit  up  before  him,  saying  "yes, 
sir,"  and   "no,  sir,"  and   looking,  with 
her  startled  eyes,  like  a  little  gray  rab- 
bit— for  at  the  end  of  a  year  she  took 
off  her  black  dress,  and  wore  instead  soft 
grays  that  were  very  pretty  and  becom- 
ing.   Her  absolute  literalness  gave  him 
much  entertainment;  but  she  never  knew 
it.    If  she  had  guessed  it,  she  would  have 
been  humbly  glad  to  have  been  ridicu- 
lous, if  it  had  amused  him. 

And  so  the  first  year  and  a  half  went 
by. 

IV. 

It  was  the  next  winter  that  she  asked 
her  first  question. 

"Mr.  West,"  she  said,  after  making 
notes  of  this  or  that  case  that  needed  look- 
ing after  (for  she  was  practically  visitor 
for  St.  James  now)  — "  Mr.  West,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  something." 

"Do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Eaton,"  he  an- 
swered, heartily. 

"I  would  like  to  ask  you,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  to  lose  no  shade  of 
meaning  in  his  reply,  "do  you  think  it 
would  be  right  for  one  person  to  live  on 
money  that  another  person  had  stolen?" 

"If  they  knew  it  was  stolen,  of  course 
not!"  he  said,  smiling.  "Has  a  pick- 
pocket offered  to  go  halves  with  you?" 

"No,  sir,"  she  answered,  so  gravely 
that  her  listener's  eyes  twinkled.  She 
made  no  explanation,  but  went  away  with 
a  troubled  look.  The  next  time  she  saw 
him  she  had  another  question : 

"But  suppose  the  person  who  lived  on 
the  money  the  other  person  stole  needed 
it  very  much.  Suppose  they  hadn't  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  Suppose  their 
children  hadn't  anything  else.  Would 
it  be  their  business  to  ask  where  it  came 
from,  Mr.  West?" 

"  If  it  was  their  business  to  spend  it,  it 
would  be,"  he  told  her.  "Oh,  my  dear 
lady,  the  question  of  complicity  is  a 
pretty  big  one!"  He  sighed,  thinking 
how  little  she  realized  that  she  was  guess- 
ing at  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth. 

Again  she  went  away,  her  face  falling 
into  lines  of  care.    But  William  West 


never  thought  of  the  matter  again.  In- 
deed, he  had  no  time  to  think  of  his  quiet 
almoner;  those  were  alarming  days  in 
Mercer.  The  echoes  of  that  storm  which 
shook  not  only  the  town,  but  the  very 
State  and  nation,  are  still  rolling  and  mut- 
tering in  the  dark  places  of  the  land. 

Another  strike  had  begun  in  October. 
As  for  the  deep  and  far-reaching  causes, 
the  economic  and  industrial  necessities, 
the  vast  plans  of  organizations  and  trusts, 
they  have  no  place  in  this  statement  of 
the  way  in  which  one  ignorant  woman 
regarded  their  effects  —  a  woman  living 
quietly  in  her  brother's  house,  doing  her 
work,  expending  her  little  charities,  try- 
ing to  relieve  the  dreadful  misery  of 
those  wintry  days,  with  about  as  much 
success  as  a  child  who  plays  beside  some 
terrific  torrent,  and  tries  to  dam  it  with 
his  tiny  bank  of  twigs  and  pebbles.  Rob- 
ert Blair's  sister  had  no  economic  or  eth- 
ical theories;  she  had  only  an  anguished 
heart  at  the  suffering  in  that  dreary  mill 
town,  a  dreadful  bewilderment  at  its  con- 
trast with  the  untouched  luxury  of  her 
brother's  house.  That  she  should  find  a 
child  in  one  of  the  tenements  dying  at 
its  mother's  barren  breast,  while  her  own 
children  fared  sumptuously  every  day; 
that  a  miserable  man  should  curse  her 
because  her  brother  was  robbing  him  of 
work,  and  warmth,  and  decency,  even, 
while  she  must  bless  that  same  brother 
for  what  he  was  giving  her,  was  a  dread- 
ful puzzle;  that  human  beings  struggled 
and  fought  to  get  into  the  great  closed 
mills  for  the  chance  to  stand  half  naked 
in  the  scorch  of  intense  furnaces,  reek- 
ing with  sweat,  taking  a  breathless  mo- 
ment to  plunge  waist  deep  into  tanks 
of  cold  water;  that  they  fought  for  the 
chance  to  stand  where  the  crash  of  ex- 
ploding slag  or  the  accidental  tipping  of 
a  ladle  might  mean  death,  and  all  for  the 
sum  of  fourteen  cents  an  hour— that  these 
things  should  be,  while  she  was  clothed 
in  soft  raiment  bought  by  wealth  which 
these  desperate  beings  had  helped  to  cre- 
ate— meant  to  this  ignorant  woman  that 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere. 
It  was  not  for  her  to  say  what  or  where. 
She  had  no  ambition  to  reform  the  world. 
She  did  not  protest  against  the  "  unearned 
increment,"  nor  did  she  have  views  as  to 
11  buying  labor  in  the  cheapest  market." 
She  did  not  know  anything  about  such 
phrases.  The  only  thing  that  concerned 
her  was  whether  she,  living  on  her  bro- 
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tber's  money,  had  any  part  or  lot  in  the 
suffering-  about  her?  She  grew  nervous 
and  haggard  and  more  distrait  and  literal 
than  ever.  She  wished  she  dared  lay  her 
troubles  before  the  wise,  gentle,  strong 
man  who,  to  her,  was  all  that  was  good 
and  great.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  her 
right  to  criticise  her  brother  to  his  cler- 
gyman. She  never  realized  how  amusing 
her  simplicity  might  be,  laid  up  against 
the  enormous  complexity  of  the  indus- 
trial question;  to  her  it  was  only:  "If 
Robert  is  rich,  and  doesn't  give  his  work- 
men enough  to  live  on,  are  not  the  chil- 
dren and  I  stealing  from  the  men  in 
living  on  Robert's  money?" 

This  little  question,  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor,  is  of  course  ab- 
surd;  but  she  asked  it  all  the  same,  this 
soft,  negative,  biddable  creature.  She  had 
gone  to  take  some  food  to  a  hungry  house- 
hold, and  she  went  away  burning  with 
shame  because  she  was  not  hungry !  It 
had  been  a  cold,  bright  November  day  ; 
she  went  past  one  of  the  silent  furnaces 
along  the  black  cinder  path  to  the  river- 
bank,  where  the  flat  cones  of  slag  were 
dumped ;  some  of  them  were  still  warm. 
It  was  quiet  enough  here  to  think:  After 
all,  Robert's  money  did  so  much  good; 
there  was  the  great  fountain  in  the  square, 
and  the  hospital, and  the  free  night  school. 
And  think  of  what  he  was  doing  for  Essie 
and  Silas!  Oh,  it  surely  wasn't  her  busi- 
ness to  ask  why  he  cut  the  men's  wages 
down ! 

There  was  a  flare  of  sunset  flushing 
the  calm  blue  of  the  upper  heavens,  and 
in  the  river,  running  black  and  silent 
before  her,  a  red  glow  smouldered  and 
brightened.  Behind  her,  and  all  along 
the  opposite  bank,  the  furnaces  were  still. 
Oh,  the  misery  of  that  black  stillness!  If 
only  she  could  see  again  the  monstrous 
sheets  of  flame,  orange  and  azure,  bursting 
with  a  roar  of  sparks  from  under  the  damp- 
ers of  the  great  chimneys !  It  would  mean 
work,  and  warmth,  and  food,  to  so  many! 
By  some  unsuggested  flash  of  memory 
the  parsonage  garden  came  swiftly  to  her 
mind.  It  must  be  lying  chill  in  the  win- 
try sunset;  she  could  see  the  little  house 
behind  it,  with  its  bare  clean  poverty; 
she  wished  she  were  back  in  it  again  with 
the  two  children!  The  beauty  and  the 
luxury  of  her  brother's  house  seemed 
suffocating  and  intolerable;  and  yet  would 
it  feed  the  strikers  if  she  should  starve? — 
the  vision  of  her  own  destitution  with- 


out her  brother's  money  was  appalling. 
She  sat  down  on  a  piece  of  slag,  a  little 
faint  at  the  thought.  Just  then,  from 
down  below  her,  on  the  great  heap  of 
refuse,  she  heard  voices. 

"  Come  further  up ;  they're  hotter  high- 
er up,"  a  woman  said,  shrilly. 

Then  a  miserable  little  group  came 
clambering  over  the  great  cones  of  cool- 
ing slag,  and  a  child  cried  out,  joyously, 
"  This  here  one's  hot,  mammy!" 

The  woman,  catching  sight  of  Robert 
Blair's  sister,  though  not  recognizing  her, 
said,  harshly : 

"  You  bet  hangman  Blair  has  a  fire  in 
his  house  to-day.  Well,  thank  God,  he 
'ain't  made  no  cut  in  slag,  yet;  we  can 
get  a  bit  of  warmth  here.  I  wish  he  may 
freeze  in  his  bed !." 

Lydia  Eaton  answered,  stammering 
and  incoherent,  something  about  the  cold 
weather;  and  then,  she  was  so  over- 
strained and  nervous,  she  burst  out  cry- 
ing. "  Oh,  won't  you  please  let  me  give 
you  this?"  she  said,  and  put  some  money 
into  the  woman's  hand.  She  went  away, 
stumbling,  because  her  eyes  were  blurred 
with  tears,  and  saying  to  herself, 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

She  almost  ran  into  Mr.  West  on 
Baker  Street,  and  stopped  abruptly,  put- 
ting her  hands  on  his  arm,  and,  in  her 
agitation,  shaking  it  violently,  her  whole 
face  convulsed  and  terrified. 

"Tell  me — you  know;  you  are  good: 
whose  fault  is  it?  Robert's?  —  for  —  all 
this?" 

He  understood  instantly,  and  was  very 
gentle  with  her. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Eaton,  that  is  a  very  big 
question.  It  isn't  any  one  man's  fault. 
It  seems  strange,  but  the  weather  in  India 
may  be  the  reason  we  are  all  so  wretched 
in  Mercer.  Your  brother  may  be  forced 
to  make  this  cut  by  great  laws,  which, 
perhaps,  you  cannot  understand." 

"  But  we  go  on  being  warm,"  she  said, 
"and  it  is  cold.  Oh,  those  little  children 
had  to  get  warm  on  the  slag!  Oh,  sir,  I 
don't  believe  the  Saviour  wTould  have  been 
warm  while  the  children  were  cold?" 

She  looked  at  him  passionately,  abrupt- 
ly applying  the  precepts  of  the  Founder 
of  his  religion. 

"Ah,  well,  you  know,"  William  West 
said,  kindly,  "this  whole  matter  is  so 
enormously  complicated — "  And  then  he 
stammered  a  little,  for,  after  all,  how  could 
he  explain  to  this  poor  little  frightened, 
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ignorant  soul  that  we  have  learned  how 
injurious  to  the  race  would  be  the  literal 
application  of  the  logic  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount?  Nowadays  the  disciple  is 
wiser  than  his  master,  and  the  servant 
more  prudent  than  his  Lord;  we  know 
that  to  feed  the  five  thousand  with  loaves 
and  fishes,  without  receiving  some  equiv- 
alent, would  be  to  pauperize  them.  But 
of  course  Mrs.  Eaton  could  not  be  made  to 
understand.  The  clergyman  quieted  her 
somehow;  perhaps  just  by  his  gentle  piti- 
fulness;  or  else  her  reverence  for  him 
silenced  her.  She  did  not  ask  him  any 
more  questions;  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  ask,  except  her  brother,  and  just 
now  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  the 
chance  to  ask  Robert  Blair  anything. 

The  strike  had  slowly  involved  all  the 
mills  owned  by  a  syndicate  of  which  he 
was  chairman.  He  had  to  go  to  South 
Bend,  where  the  great  smelting  furnaces 
are;  he  was  mobbed  there,  though  with 
no  worse  results  than  the  unpleasantness 
of  eggs  and  cabbage  stalks ;  still,  the 
wickedness  of  those  dreadful  creatures 
was  something  too  awful,  Mrs.  Blair  said, 
crying  with  anger  and  fright  over  the 
newspaper  account.  At  still  another  mill 
town  a  ghastly  box  reached  him,  labelled : 
"  Starved  by  the  Blair  syndicate."  Rob- 
ert Blair  paled  and  sickened  at  its  con- 
tents, but  he  swore  under  his  breath: 
"Let  them  starve  their  brats,  if  they 
want  to;  it  isn't  my  business.  There's 
work  for  them  if  they  want  it;  but  the 
curs  would  rather  loaf!  This  country 
can  go  to  the  devil  before  I'll  give  in  to 
them !" 

He  did  not  get  back  to  Mercer  until 
December.  "I  wouldn't  let  the  fools 
keep  me  from  you  on  Christmas,1' he  told 
his  wife,  savagely,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms  with  a  sort  of  rage.  ' '  Were  you  very 
lonely?  You've  been  nervous — I  can  see 
it  in  your  face.  You  are  paler!"  He 
ground  his  teeth  :  that  those  brutes  should 
have  made  her  paler! 

'"Of  course  I  was  lonely,"  she. said, 
smiling,  though  her  eyes  were  bright  with 
tears,  "and  I've  been  frightened  almost 
to  death  about  you,  too.     Oh,  that  mob!" 

"You  little  goose;  didn't  I  tell  you 
there  was  no  danger?  I  always  had  two 
detectives.  But  I  used  to  get  anxious 
about  you.  I  telegraphed  the  Mayor  to 
detail  an  officer  to  be  always  about  the 
house.  Heaven  knows  what's  going  to 
be  the  end  of  this  business,  Nell!  Well, 
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sweetheart,  may  I  have  some  dinner,  or 
must  I  go  and  dress  first?" 

"No.  You're  dreadfully  dusty,  but  I 
can't  lose  sight  of  you  for  a  moment," 
she  said,  gayly.  "  Robert,  I  should  have 
died  if  you  hadn't  been  at  home  for 
Christmas !" 

His  sister  and  the  children  met  him  at 
the  dining-room  door  —  Silas,  capering 
about  with  delight;  Esther,  prettier  than 
ever,  coming  to  hang  on  his  arm,  and  rub 
her  cheek  against  his  shoulder,  and  say 
how  glad  she  was  to  see  him. 

"Robert,  it's  perfectly  disgusting,"  Mrs. 
Blair  complained,  "but  a  delegation  in- 
sists upon  seeing  you  to-night;  they  are 
coming  about  eight." 

"  Oh,  confound  it!"  he  said,  frowning; 
"  the  strike,  of  course.  A  lot  of  parsons 
meddling  with  what  they  know  nothing 
about." 

"There  are  parsons,  I  suppose,"  she 
said,  "but  the  Mayor  is  coming.  Do 
get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  you  can,  so 
that  I  may  have  a  little  of  you." 

She  looked  so  pretty  as  she  sat  at  the 
head  of  her  table,  beseeching  him,  that 
he  declared  he  would  kick  the  delegation 
out  if  they  staid  over  ten  minutes;  then 
he  tossed  a  small  white  velvet  box  across 
the  roses  in  the  big  silver  bowl  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  watched  her  flash 
of  joy  as  she  opened  it. 

"It  seems  to  me  I  have  some  more 
boxes,  somewhere,"  he  said,  good-humor- 
edly.  "  There,  Essie!  if  your  aunt  Elea- 
nor had  packed  me  off  to  get  into  my 
dress-suit,  I  wouldn't  have  found  this  one 
in  my  pocket.  Lydia,  you  sober  old  lady, 
can  you  wear  that?  As  for  you,  Silas, 
you  don't  want  any  gewgaws,  do  you? 
We  fellows  think  more  of  a  bit  of  paper 
with  three  figures  on  it,  hey?" 

' '  There !  there's  the  bell.  It's  your  hor- 
rid delegation,"  Mrs.  Blair  cried.  "Just 
let  them  wait  till  you  finish  dinner.  And 
do  get  rid  of  them  quickly.  Mr.  Hudson, 
Lydia's  minister,  will  be  there;  tell  him 
to  wait  a  minute  when  the  others  have 
gone.     I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

"I  thought  little  Hudson  had  more 
sense,"  Robert  Blair  grumbled,  rising  and 
going  into  the  library  to  meet  a  dozen  of 
his  fellow -citizens,  some  of  them  men 
with  grave  and  startled  faces,  who  from 
pity  for  the  three  thousand  fools  who 
were  turning  Mercer  upside  down,  and 
from  good-humored  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  their  powerful  townsman,  were  begin- 
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ning  to  feel  the  sting  of  personal  alarm 
about  their  own  concerns.  These  men 
were  saying  to  each  other  what  the  news- 
papers had  been  saying  for  two  months, 
that  Robert  Blair,  for  vanity  or  obstinacy 
or  greed,  was  bringing  alarming  disaster 
not  merely  upon  a  few  thousand  desper- 
ate and  hungry  and  unreasonable  pud- 
dlers,  but  upon  the  respectable  well-to-do 
business  population  of  his  city. 

"  And  he's  got  to  stop  it!"  the  Mayor 
said,  angrily. 

"  It  would  be  a  good  job  if  somebody 
would  blow  him  up  with  dynamite,"  said 
the  Baptist  deacon,  who  was  the  wealthi- 
est merchant  in  town.  "He'll  swamp  us 
all,  if  we  don't  look  out." 

As  for  the  clergyman,  he  looked  very 
miserable,  for  he  had  the  expenses  of  his 
church  and  his  own  salary  in  mind,  and 
between  offending  Mr.  Blair  and  not  pro- 
testing against  the  continuance  of  the 
strike,  the  poor  little  man  was  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Robert  Blair,  calm 
and  hard  ("as  nails,"  the  Baptist  deacon 
said),  "I  appreciate  the  honor  of  your 
call,  and  I  hope  I  have  listened  with 
proper  courtesy  and  patience  to  what  you 
had  to  say;  but  allow  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  certain  facts  which  seem  to 
contradict  your  assertions  that  you  sus- 
pect that  I  am  not  acting  for  the  public 
good  in  this  matter  of  the  strike.  Mr. 
Mayor,  if  my  wealth  had  been  gained  by 
the  subversion  of  law  and  order,  as  you 
suggest,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have  ac- 
cepted any  of  it  for  your  campaign — ah — 
expenses.    For  you,  Mr.  Davis,  a  church 
member,  a  deacon,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  need 
only  remind  you  of  your  willingness  to 
borrow,  I  will  not  say  how  many  thou- 
sands, as  the  basis  of  your  most  successful 
business  (though  I  would  not  be  thought 
to   underrate  your  own  prudence  and 
economy  in  paying  your  women  clerks  a 
little  less  than  they  can  live  on).  And 
as  for  my  worthy  friend  here,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hudson,  if  my  money  were,  as  he  has 
so  delicately  implied,  'blood -money,'  I 
cannot  think  he  would  have  accepted  the 
contribution  I  had  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing towards  the  alterations  of  his  church. 
Gentlemen,  you  have  felt  it  your  duty 
to  remonstrate  with  me  upon  my  way  of 
making  money;  so  long  as  you  are  con- 
tent to  spend  that  money,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  your  remonstrances  are  based 
upon  anything  else  than  the  inconven- 


ience to  yourselves  of  certain  exigencies 
which  I  deeply  regret,  but  which  result 
from  methods  which  commend  themselves 
to  me,  and  which,  I  observe,  you  apply  in 
your  own  concerns:  you  all  pay  as  little 
as  you  can  for  what  you  want;  I  pay  as 
little  as  I  can  for  labor.  For  your  par- 
ticular request  that  I  submit  to  {(he  de- 
mands of  the  strikers,  I  can  only  say 
that  when  Mr.  Davis  will  give  away  in 
charity  the  fortune  built  upon  the  out- 
come of  those  methods;  when  his  honor 
the  Mayor  will  refund  the — ah — expen- 
ses of  his  recent  successful  campaign 
and  call  it  conscience-money;  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hudson  will  give  up  improving 
his  church  —  in  fact,  when  you  will  all 
consent  to  buy  your  shirts  or  your  pota- 
toes in  the  dearest  market — I  will  con- 
sent to  alter  the  methods  whereby  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  you.  We  will 
all  reduce  together.  When  we  can  do 
that,  I  will  recognize  a  moral  issue,  as 
Mr.  Hudson  so  admirably  expresses  it. 
Until  then  I  will  try  to  mind  my  own 
business.  If  it  were  not,  perhaps,  dis- 
courteous, I  would  recommend  a  like 
course  of  action  to  this  committee.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  bid  you  good-evening." 

He  was  pale  with  rage.  He  forgot  his 
wife's  message  to  the  minister;  he  bowed, 
and  stood  with  folded  arms  watching  the 
withdrawal  of  the  humiliated  and  angry 
delegation,  "  with  their  tails  between 
their  legs,"  the  little  clergyman  said  to 
himself,  stung  by  the  impudent  injustice 
of  it  all. 

Mr.  Blair  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
breathing  hard  with  the  restraint  he  had 
put  upon  himself,  for  his  coldly  insolent 
words  had  been  no  outlet  to  his  anger. 
"Don't  talk  about  it,"  he  said,  violently. 
"I  won't  hear  another  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nell,  I  thought  that  little  Hudson 
was  not  entirely  a  jackass,  though  he  is  a 
parson;  he  had  the  impertinence  to  say 
that  'Brother  West'  agreed  with  him.  I 
don't  believe  it!  But  if  it's  true,  why, 
then,  West  is  a  meddling  idiot,  like  all 
the  rest  of  these  damned  self-seeking 
philanthropists." 

"Robert,  dear!  the  children," murmur- 
ed Mrs.  Blair,  nervously. 

His  face  was  dully  red,  and  his  blue, 
fierce  eyes  cut  like  knives;  one  felt  an 
unspoken  epithet  applied  to  the  children, 
who  watched  him  furtively,  with  frighten- 
ed glances,  and  moved  about  awkwardly, 
speaking  to  each  other  in  undertones.  A 
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moment  before,  everything  had  been  full 
of  charm  and  graciousness ;  their  pretty 
aunt  sat,  indolent  and  graceful,  on  a  yel- 
low sofa,  leaning  back  against  some  ivory- 
satin  cushions,  with  a  great  yellow-shaded 
lamp  shining  down  on  her  delicate  dark 
beauty;  the  nicker  of  the  fire  behind  the 
sparkling  brass  dogs  went  leaping  softly 
about  the  room,  glowing  on  the  walls, 
which  were  covered  above  the  white  wain- 
scoting with  yellow  damask,  on  which  the 
candle-light  from  the  high  sconces  fell 
with  a  yellow  shine  ;  everything  was 
golden  and  bright  and  rich,  and  the  warm 
still  air  was  delicate  with  the  scent  of 
violets.  Then  into  it  burst  this  violent 
and  angry  presence. 

There  is  no  embarrassment  quite  like 
the  embarrassment  of  listening  to  a  per- 
son for  whom  one  has  a  regard  making  a 
fool  of  himself.  Nobody  spoke.  Robert 
Blair  tramped  up  and  down,  kicked  a  lit- 
tle gilded  stool  half  across  the  room, 
caught  his  foot  in  a  rug  and  stumbled  a 
little,  and  then  swore.  Mrs.  Blair's  fox- 
terrier,  Pat,  shrunk  under  a  table  and 
looked  at  him,  trembling. 

"Silas,"  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  "you  and 
Esther  must  go  up  stairs." 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  her  brother  to 
his  wife,  "these  men  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about;  they  don't  know 
anything  about  the  market;  they  don't 
know  anything  about  the  necessities  of 
trade;  all  they  know  is  their  dividends; 
if  they  were  cut,  there'd  be  a  howl!  But 
they  presume  to  dictate  to  us;  to  tell  us 
the  money  is  blood-money;  all  the  same, 
they  are  ready  enough  to  spend  it  on  their 
own  carcasses !" 

Mrs.  Eaton  had  closed  the  door  on  her 
children,  and  came  and  stood  by  a  little 
silver-cluttered  table,  under  the  big  yel- 
low lamp.  "  I  think  Robert  is  quite  right," 
she  said. 

The  approval  of  this  mild  creature  was 
like  an  edge  laid  against  the  tense  thread 
of  Robert  Blair's  anger.  He  burst  into  a 
laugh. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Lydia,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  in  the  room.  Well,  my  dear, 
I'm  glad  you  approve  of  me." 

"  I  don't,  brother." 

"  Oh,  you  don't?  Where  are  the  chicks? 
Sent  them  out  of  the  room  because  I  used 
bad  words?  Well,  I  oughtn't  to  swear  in 
the  drawing-room,  that's  a  fact.  Place 
aax  Dames!  But  after  all,  I  only  dropped 
the  '  place.'  " 


"Oh!"  his  wife  said;  and  then,  "you 
are  very  naughty;"  and  pouted,  and  pull- 
ed him  down  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

"I  thought  it  was  very  natural  to  be 
angry  at  the  rug,"  Mrs. Eaton  said, breath- 
lessly; "  I've  often  felt  like  speaking  that 
way  myself — " 

"  Do,  Lydia,  do!"  Mr. Blair  interrupted, 
with  a  laugh. 

" — But  Mr.  Eaton  would  never  have 
allowed  the  children  to  hear,  and — " 

"Come,  now!  Haven't  I  apologized? 
Don't  rub  it  in.  I'll  give  you  something 
extra  to  put  on  the  plate  Sunday,  because 
I  did  pitch  into  your  man  Hudson  like 
the  devil !  I  told  him  so  long  as  he  spent 
'  blood  -  money  '  for  his  darned  improve- 
ments, he  couldn't  reproach  me  for  earn- 
ing it." 

"Oh,"  Lydia  Eaton  said,  her  hands 
squeezed  together — "oh  no!  He  is  quite 
different  from — me.  It  is  you  who  are 
spending  the  —  blood-money  on  the  im- 
provements. If  he  were  spending  it  on 
himself,  like — like  me,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent." 

Her  brother  looked  up  at  her  from  his 
footstool  at  his  wife's  feet,  first  amused, 
then  bored. 

"My  dear  Lily,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  I'm  sorry  if 
I  stepped  on  your  toes  about  your  parson. 
He  means  well.  Only  he  is  a  parson,  so 
I  suppose  he  can't  help  being  rather  lady- 
like in  business  matters.  Do  drop  the 
subject;  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  thing. 
How  is  your  conservatory,  Nell?  Are 
those  violets  the  result  of  your  agricul- 
tural efforts?" 

"  I  think,  Robert,"  his  sister  said,  in  her 
low  voice,  that  shivered  and  broke,  "I 
must  just  say  one  thing  more:  I  must 
give  you  back  this  beautiful  thing  you 
gave  me  at  dinner.  And  I  must  go  away 
with  the  children." 

"What  under  the  sun!"  he  began, 
frowning;  then  he  got  up  and  stood  on 
the  hearth-rug,  his  back  to  the  fire. 
"  Lydia,  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  a 
fool?  What  are  you  talking  about?  Sit 
down — sit  down  !  You're  as  white  as  a 
ghost.  Lily,  I'm  afraid  you're  a  great 
goose.  What's  the  matter?"  He  could 
not  help  softening  as  he  looked  at  her. 
She  stood  there  by  the  little  tottering 
table,  loaded  with  its  dozens  of  foolish 
bits  of  silver,  so  tense  and  quivering  that 
even  his  impatient  eyes  could  not  fail  to 
see  her  agitation. 
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"  Robert,  you  have  been  so  kind  to  us; 
you  are  so  good  to  us — oh,  I  don't  know- 
how  I  can  do  it!"  she  broke  into  an  an- 
guished sob — "but  I  must.  Mr.  Eaton 
would  never  have  let  the  children  be  sup- 
ported on  money  that  was  not — that  was 
not  good." 

There  was  silence  ;  the  clock  in  the 
hall  chimed  ten.  Then  Eleanor  Blair, 
sitting  up,  pale  and  angry,  said, 

"  Well,  upon  my  word !" 

Her  husband  looked  at  his  sister  with 
sudden  kindness  in  his  eyes.  "Lily, 
you  don't  understand.  When  I  said 
what  I  did  to  Mr.  Hudson— of  course, 
that  has  put  it  into  your  head — I  didn't 
really  mean  it.  In  the  first  place,  I'm  an 
honest  man  (I'll  just  mention  that  in 
passing),  and  it  is  not  your  business  nor 
his  to  judge  my  business  methods.  It 
isn't  a  pretty  thing  to  look  a  gift-horse  in 
the  mouth,  Lil." 

"It  isn't  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son," she  answered.  "I've  been  thinking 
about  it  for  nearly  a  year.  Robert,  you 
pay  them  so  little,  and  I  —  I  have  all 
this."  She  looked  about  the  beautiful 
room  with  a  sort  of  frig-lit :  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  warm  and  stately  walls  hid 
human  misery  lying  close  outside — hun- 
ger and  hatred,  cold  and  sickness,  and 
the  terror  of  to-morrow.  The  impudent 
luxury  of  this  enormous  wealth  struck 
her  like  a  blow  on  the  mouth. 

"They,"  she  said,  with  a  sob,  "are  hun- 
gry. And  I  and  the  children  have  every- 
thing." 

Her  brother,  divided  between  irritation 
and  amusement,  was  touched  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"  My  dear  Lily,"  he  said,  "  you  can't 
understand  this  thing.  To  put  it  vulgar- 
ly, you've  bitten  off  more  than  you  can 
chew.  Look  here,  the  men  can  go  to 
work  to-morrow  if  they  want  to ;  but  they 
don't  want  to.  I  offer  them  work,  and 
they  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  Well,  they 
leave  it.    It's  their  affair,  not  mine." 

But  she  shook  her  head,  miserably. 
"I  don't  understand  it.  If  you  were 
poor  too,  it  would  be  different." 

"Well,  really!"  said  Mrs.  Blair. 

But  Robert  Blair  was  wonderfully  pa- 
tient. 

"There's  another  thing  you  must  re- 
member, Lily;  these  people  are  far  better 
off  on  what  I  am  willing  to  pay  them 
than  they  were  in  Europe,  where  most  of 
tii cm  came  from." 


"But,  Robert,"  she  said,  passionately, 
"  because  they  could  be  worse  off  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  they  shouldn't 
be  better  off.  •  And — it  isn't  kind." 

"Kind?"  Her  brother  looked  at  her 
blankly,  and  then,  with  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter, "Lydia,  you  are  as  good  as  a  play! 
No,  my  dear;  I  don't  run  my  mills  for 
kindness." 

"But,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you — " 

Mrs.  Blair  made  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

" — Oh,  brother,  I  didn't  mean  to  find 
fault  with  you.  Only  with  myself.  I — 
I  haven't  any  right  to  spend  money  that 
I — don't  know  about." 

"Well,  anything  more?"  Robert  Blair 
said,  a  little  tired  of  her  foolishness. 
"My  dear,  like  the  parson,  you  mean 
well;  but  you  are  a  great  goose." 

As  for  his  wife,  she  did  not  even  an- 
swer Mrs.  Eaton's  tremulous  "  good- 
night." 

V.  , 

The  husband  and  wrife  looked  at  each 
other;  then  Robert  Blair  flung  his  head 
back  wTith  a  laugh. 

"  She  is  perfectly  delicious!" 

"She  is  perfectly  ungrateful,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  means  it." 

"Oh,  nonsense !  Lil  hasn't  mind  enough 
to  mean  anything:  and  I'll  tell  you  an- 
other thing:  in  spite  of  her  quiet  ways, 
she  really  has  a  good  deal  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. She  knows  what  it  is  to  those  two 
children  to  have  me  interested  in  them. 
Don't  worry  your  little  head—" 

"Oh,  I  don't  worry,"  she  answered.  "If 
she  is  going  to  presume  to  criticise  you,  I 
don't  want  her  under  my  roof;  the  sooner 
she  leaves  the  better!" 

"Spitfire!"  he  told  her,  kissing  her 
pretty  hand,  and  forgetting  all  about  his 
sister's  absurdity,  and  the  strike,  and  the 
men  and  women  shivering  in  the  tene- 
ments down  in  the  miserable  mill  town. 

But  he  remembered  it  all  the  next 
morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  at  which 
Mrs.  Blair  did  not  appear,  preferring  to 
be,  at  what  she  called  the  "brutal  hour 
of  eight,"  in  her  own  room,  with  a  tray, 
and  her  maid,  and  a  novel.  Lydia  Eaton's 
white  face  was  too  striking  to  escape 
comment. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Mr.  Blair  said, 
kindly.     "  Are  you  ill,  Lily?" 

"  It's  what  I  told  you  last  night,  Rob- 
ert," she  said,  nervously. 
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The  solemn  Samuel,  all  ears,  but  look- 
ing- perfectly  deaf,  brought  a  dish  to  bis 
master's  elbow.  Robert  Blair  closed  his 
lips  with  a  snap.     Then  he  said, 

"  Please  make  no  reference  to  that  folly 
before  Eleanor." 

But  of  course  it  was  only  a  respite. 
The  folly  had  to  be  repeated  to  Elea- 
nor—discussed, argued,  denounced,  until 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house  was 
charged  with  excitement. 

Through  it  all  Lydia  Eaton  came  and 
went,  and  did  her  packing. 

"Well,"  her  sister-in-law  said,  con- 
temptuously, "perhaps  you'll  tell  me  how 
you  mean  to  feed  Esther  and  Silas?  You 
have  a  right  to  starve  yourself,  but  I  have 
some  feeling  for  the  children  !" 

"I  am  going  to  work,"  the  other  an- 
swered, trembling. 

"Lydia,"  Mrs.  Blair  said,  passionately, 
"next  to  your  ingratitude  to  your  bro- 
ther, I  must  say  your  selfishness  in  ruin- 
ing your  own  children  is  the  most  dread- 
ful thing  I  ever  heard  of!" 

But  Mrs.  Eaton's  preparations  went 
on.  Not  that  there  was  so  much  to  do; 
but  she  had  to  find  rooms,  and  then  she 
had  to  find  work.  It  was  the  latter  exi- 
gency which  fanned  Robert  Blair's  con- 
temptuous annoyance,  which  refused  to 
take  the  matter  seriously,  into  sudden 
flames  of  rage,  for  his  sister  saw  fit  to 
apply  at  a  shop  for  the  position  of  sales- 
woman. Of  course  it  came  to  his  ears, 
and  that  night  the  storm  burst  on  Mrs. 
Eaton's  head.  As  for  Robert  Blair,  when 
the  interview  was  over,  during  which  he 
spared  Mrs.  Eaton  no  detail  of  his  furious 
mortification,  he  said,  savagely,  to  his 
wife:  "I  wish  you'd  go  and  see  if  West 
cannot  bring  her  to  her  senses.  Get 
him  to  influence  her  to  some  decency. 
Tell  him,  if  she's  set  in  this  outrageous 
ingratitude,  I  wish  he  would  persuade 
her  to  let  me  send  her  East,  to  some  oth- 
er place,  and  let  her  work  (and  starve!) 
where  she  won't  disgrace  me.  Think 
of  it,  Eleanor  —  that  man  Davis  coming 
whining  and  grinning,  and  saying  he 
'  would  do  what  he  could  to  give  my 
sister  a  position  as  saleslady,  but  I  knew 
the  times  were  bad  ' !    Damn  him  !" 

"Good  heavens,  Robert!  You  don't 
mean  to  say  she's  been  to  Davis's?  My 
dear,  she  is  insane!  Yes,  I'll  go  and  see 
Mr.  West  to-morrow." 

She  went.  It  was  a  raw,  bleak  morn- 
ing; the  thin,  chill  winter  rain  blurred 


the  windows  of  her  brougham,  and  the 
mud  splashed  up  against  the  glass;  the 
wheels  sunk  into  deep  ruts  of  the  badly 
paved  streets,  and  the  uncomfortable  jolt 
and  sway  of  the  softly  padded  carriage 
added  to  her  indignation  at  her  sister-in- 
law. 

William  West  did  not  live  in  tbe  new 
part  of  Mercer,  with  its  somewhat  gor- 
geous houses;  nor  yet  in  the  old  part, 
which  was  charming  and  dignified,  and 
inclined  to  despise  everything  not  itself; 
but  in  the  middle  section,  near  those  rows 
of  rotten  and  tumbling  tenements,  and 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  bleak  and  hid- 
eous brick  blocks,  known  as  k'  Company 
boarding-houses."  He  bad  come  here  to 
live  shortly  after  a  certain  crash  in  his 
own  life;  a  personal  blow,  which  left  him 
harder,  and  more  silent,  and  more  ear- 
nest. He  had  been  jilted,  people  said, 
and  wondered  why,  for  a  while,  and  then 
forgot  it,  as  he,  absorbed  in  his  work, 
seemed  also  to  forget  it. 

Mrs.  Blair,  her  fox-terrier  under  one 
arm,  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  frown- 
ing to  find  herself  in  this  squalid  street; 
but  once  inside  the  big,  plain,  comfortable 
house  where  William  West  lived  all  by 
himself,  her  face  relaxed  and  took  a  cer- 
tain arch  and  charming  discontent ;  there 
was  a  big  fire  blazing  in  the  minister's 
library,  and  the  dignity  and  refinement 
of  the  room,  the  smell  of  leather-covered 
books,  the  gleam  of  pictures  and  bronzes, 
and  a  charming  bit  of  tapestry  hanging 
on  the  chimney-piece  restored  her  sense 
of  mental  as  well  as  physical  comfort. 
When  he  entered,  and  dragged  a  big  chair 
in  front  of  the  fire  for  her,  and  looked  at 
her  with  that  grave  attention  which  seems 
like  homage,  and  was  part  of  the  man, 
being  called  forth  by  his  washer-woman 
as  well  as  by  Mrs.  Robert  Blair,  she  felt 
almost  happy  again,  and  assured  that  ev- 
erytbing  would  come  out  right. 

"  Mr.  West,"  she  began,"  you've  got  to 
help  us ;  we're  in  such  absurd  difficulties ! 
Will  you?" 

"  Command  me,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"You  haven't  heard,  then?  It's  Lydia 
— Mr.  Blair's  sister,  you  know.  She  has 
taken  it  into  her  head  that" — the  color 
came  into  Mrs.  Blair's  face — "that  she 
won't  let  Robert  support  her,  because  she 
thinks  he  isn't  treating  the  strikers  prop- 
erly. I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  idea 
she  has!  But  she  won't  accept  his  mon- 
ey.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?" 
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William  West's  face  sobered  instantly. 
"I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Eaton  for  a  fort- 
night," he  said;  "  I  had  no  idea—"  He 
got  up,  frowning,  the  lines  about  his  lips 
perplexed  and  anxious. 

"  I'm  sure,"  the  pretty  woman  went  on, 
growing  angrier  as  she  spoke,  "I  don't 
care  what  she  does — I've  lost  all  patience 
with  her  — but  to  throw  the  children's 
future  away!  And  it's  so  embarrassing 
for  Robert. "  Then  she  told  him  fully  the 
whole  situation.  "She  keeps  saying," 
Mrs.  Blair  ended,  "that  'Mr.  Eaton' 
wouldn't  have  allowed  the  children  to  be 
supported  on  money  that  'wasn't  good.1 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  impertinence?" 

"  Ah, well,"  he  protested,  good-natured- 
ly, "I'm  sure  Mrs.  Eaton  does  not  mean 
to  be  impertinent;  and  I'm  sure  she  does 
appreciate  her  brother's  kindness.  Only, 
she  is  trying  to  work  out  a  great  prob- 
lem on  an  individual  basis,  which  is  of 
course  very  foolish.  But  the  dear  little 
lady  must  not  be  allowed —  And  yet — " 
He  paused,  frowning  and  perplexed. 

"Ah,  but,  Mr.  West,  when  she  has  the 
assurance  to  quote  the  Bible  to  her  own 
brother — it  seems  to  me  that's  rather  im- 
pertinent! Fancy!  something  about  '  do- 
ing unto  others' — and  'being  partaker' 
if  she  spent  the  money  that  had  been 
'wrung'  from  the  strikers!  Upon  my 
word!  '  Wrung!'  As  I  said  to  my  hus- 
band, 'upon  my  word,  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.'  " 

"Neither  did  I,"  William  West  said, 
dryly.  "We  are  all  of  us  in  the  habit  of 
taking  our  dividends,  and  not  looking  at 
the  way  they  are  earned.  Mrs.  Eaton  is 
certainly  unusual." 

"  Well,  do  you  think  you  can  influence 
her?"  Mrs.  Blair  insisted.  "  I  don't  mean 
to  stay  with  us;  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  possible  or  desirable  now.  But  to  let 
Mr.  Blair  give  her  an  allowance,  so  that 
she  can  take  care  of  the  children.  It  is 
positively  wicked  to  think  how  she  is 
ruining  the  children!" 

"Won't  she  take  any  money  from  your 
husband?" 

"  Not  a  cent,  if  you  please !  Not  a  pen- 
ny. She  keeps  saying  that  if  she  can't 
feel  that  the  source  of  the  money  is  all 
right,  she  can't  spend  it."  Mrs.  Blair 
cuffed  her  dog  prettily  with  her  muff,  and 
kissed  his  little  sleek  head.  "  Isn't  she  a 
goose,  Pat,  you  darling?" 

"Her  principle  would  turn  the  world 
upside  down,"  the  clergyman  said. 


"That's  just  what  I  say!"  cried  Mrs. 
Blair. 

"  If  we  all  said  we  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  '  blood  of  the  just  per- 
son,' what  would  become  of  the  railroads 
and  the  coal-mines  and  the  oil  trusts? 
What  would  become  of  our  dividends 
from  industrial  stocks  if  we  insisted  on 
knowing  that  the  workmen  were  honest- 
ly paid?  How  could  we  eat  meat,  if  we 
looked  into  the  slaughter-houses?" 

Mrs.  Blair  looked  puzzled. 

"And  she  is  going  to  work  for  her  liv- 
ing?" He  was  profoundly  moved.  "Good 
heavens,  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes !  What 
a  primitive  expression  of  social  responsi- 
bility! But  surely,  Mrs.  Blair,  we  must 
respect  her  honesty?  As  for  her  judg- 
ment, that's  another  matter." 

Eleanor  Blair's  blank  astonishment  left 
her  speechless  for  a  moment;  then  she 
flung  up  her  head  haughtily. 

"  Mr.  West,  do  you  mean  to  say — "  she 
began . 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Blair,"  he  said,  quietly, 
"  I  mean  to  say  that  little  Mrs.  Eaton,  in 
her  simple  way,  puts  her  finger  right  on 
the  centre  of  this  whole  miserable  ques- 
tion, in  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  we 
are  all  involved:  she  has  recognized  our 
complicity.  Of  course  she  is  going  to 
work  the  wrong  way — at  least,  I  suppose 
she  is.  God  knows!  But  what  courage, 
— what  directness!" 

"  Do  I  understand,"  Eleanor  Blair  said, 
rising, "that  you  approve  of  my  sister-in- 
law''s  extraordinary  conduct?" 

"I  approve  of  her1'1  he  said,  smiling; 
"  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  think  she  is  do- 
ing right,  I  should  say  '  Yes,'  because  she 
is  acting  upon  her  conscience.  Is  she  do- 
ing wisely?  No;  because  civilization  is 
compromise.  We  have  either  got  to  bow 
in  the  House  of  Rimmon,  or  go  and  live 
in  the  woods  like  Thoreau  and  eat  dried 
pease.  I'll  tell  her  so,  if  you  want  me 
to.  But  as  for  attempting  to  influence 
her,  I  cannot  do  that.  The  place  whereon 
we  stand  is  holy  ground." 

Mrs.  Blair  picked  up  her  dog  and  set 
her  teeth ;  then  she  looked  slightly  be- 
yond the  clergyman,  with  half-shut  eyes, 
and  said, 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  my 
carriage  called?" 

VI. 

"I  never  would  have  been  brave 
enough,"  Mrs.  Eaton  said,  meekly,  to  Mr. 
West,  when  the  dreadful  step  was  actual- 
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ly  taken,  "I  never  could  have  done  it, 
but  I  knew  Mr.  Eaton  would  have  wished 
it;  and,  besides,  I  felt  I  was  taking  the 
food  of  those  poor  people." 

"Well,  no,"  he  began,  "that  is  really 
not  reasonable—"  But  he  stopped;  this 
timid  creature  could  not  reason— she  could 
only  feel.  "Fools,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  left  her,  "rush  in  where  the  polit- 
ical economist  fears  to  tread.  She  is  a 
fool,  poor  little  soul,  but—" 

The  winter  had  passed  heavily  away. 
Mrs.  Eaton  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
place  in  Mr.  Davis's  shop — "  where,"  the 
proprietor  used  to  say,  "having  Robert 
Blair's  sister  for  a  saleslady  is  money  in 
my  pocket !  She's  better  than  a  *  fire-and- 
water  bargain  sale.'"  So  she  stood  be- 
hind a  counter  and  sold  ribbon,  and  was 
stared  at  and  whispered  about.  But  she 
had  very  keen  anxieties  about  food  and 
clothes,  and  the  children's  discontent  lay 
like  a  weight  upon  the  mother's  heart — 
which  ached,  too,  with  the  pain  of  the 
second  wrench  from  the  affection  and 
kindness  of  her  family.  Fortunately  her 
peculiar  logic  did  not  lead  her  to  reject 
the  Baptist  deacon's  money,  which  was 
certainly  much  more  doubtful  than  her 
brother's.  By  some  mental  process  of  her 
own,  the  fact  that  she  worked  for  it  seemed 
to  make  its  acceptance  moral.  She  had 
no  leisure  now  to  work  for  Mr.  West; 
but  the  remembrance  of  his  patience  and 
gentleness  always  made  a  little  pause  of 
peace  in  her  heavy  thoughts.  It  was  a 
hard,  bleak  life  for  this  silent  little  crea- 
ture; and  the  rector  of  St.  James,  himself 
a  silent  soul,  watched  her  live  it,  and  pon- 
dered many  things. 

The  strike  had  broken  in  February.  The 
men  went  back  to  their  work— defeat,  like 
some  bitter  wind,  blowing  the  flames  of 
resentment  into  fiercer  heat,  which  "next 
time"  would  mean  destroying  victory. 

"Will  it  be  like  Samson  pulling  down 
the  temple  upon  himself?"  William  West 
wondered,  depressed  and  hopeless. 

It  was  night — a  summer  night;  sweet 
and  still  over  in  the  old-fashioned  part  of 
Mercer,  where  the  fragrance  of  roses  over- 
flowed the  high  brick  walls  of  the  gar- 
dens. Here  in  the  mill  district  it  was 
not  sweet,  and  all  night  long  the  mills 
roared  and  crashed,  and  the  flames  burst- 
ing out  of  vast  chimneys  flared  and 
faded,  and  flared  again. 

William  West  was  alone  in  his  library. 
His  sermon  for  the  next  morning  had 


been  finished  early  in  the  week;  he  had 
looked  it  over  the  last  thing,  and  now  the 
manuscript  was  slipped  into  its  black  vel- 
vet cover.  He  sat,  his  head  on  his  hand, 
tapping  with  strong,  restless  fingers  the 
arm  of  his  chair.  The  old  question,  al- 
ways more  or  less  present  in  the  mind  of 
this  man,  was  clamoring  for  an  answer: 
How  far  are  we  responsible?  Through 
how  many  hands  must  dishonest  money, 
cruel  money,  mean  money,  pass  to  be 
cleansed?  Is  it  clean  when  it  comes  to 
me — this  dividend  or  that?  Shall  a  man, 
or  a  railroad,  or  a  trust  deal  iniquitously 
with  one  of  these  little  ones,  and  I  prof- 
it by  it?  Shall  I  trace  my  dollar  to  its 
source,  and  find  it  wet  with  tears  and 
blood,  and  reject  it?  Or  shall  I  decline  to 
trace  it,  and  buy  my  bread  in  innocence? 
Even  the  chief  priests  refused  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver!  Am  I  an  accomplice? 
For  that  matter,  is  the  Christian  Church 
an  accomplice?  What  does  it  say  to  the 
philanthropy  of  thieves?  Priests  used  to 
go  on  pirate  vessels  to  say  mass  in  return 
for  a  share  of  the  plunder.  Nowadays — 
"I  cover  my  eyes,  but  I  hold  out  my 
hand,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Well  —  well!  The  Reverend  William 
West,  in  his  way,  was  doubtless  as  great 
a  fool  in  asking  unprofitable  questions 
as  was  Lydia  Eaton.  That  the  existing 
order  would  be  turned  upside  down  by 
the  introduction  of  the  sense  of  person- 
al responsibility  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Such  an  introduction  would  be  the  ap- 
plication to  the  complex  egotism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
Galilean  peasant,  who  was  a  communist 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  the  setting  forth  in  individual  lives  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  revo- 
lutionary element  that  could  possibly  be 
introduced  into  society.  We  are  none  of 
us  ready  for  that. 

At  least  William  West  was  not  ready; 
he  had  no  intention  of  making  himself 
ridiculous,  no  matter  if  he  did  ask  him- 
self unanswerable  questions;  he  was  not 
ready  to  throw  away  present  opportuni- 
ties and  destroy  his  influence.  Yet,  as 
for  Mrs.  Eaton — 

"Talk  about  martyrs!"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  sat  there  ac  midnight  think- 
ing of  her,  of  her  hard  life,  of  her  splen- 
did foolishness. 

"Well,  there  is  one  thing  I  could  do 
for  her.  Why  not?  Good  God,  how  self- 
ish I  am!    I  suppose  she  would  think  my 
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money  was  clean?  Yes,  I  could  at  least 
do  that." 

This  was  no  new  thought.  It  had  been 
in  his  mind  more  or  less  for  months.  He 
only  faced  it  that  night  more  strenuously. 

So  it  came  about  that  by-and-by  he 
rose,  his  face  set,  his  mouth  hard.  He 
took  a  key  from  his  watch  chain,  and 
opened  a  little  closet  in  the  side  of  the 
chimney  and  took  out  a  box.  He  laid  it 
on  the  table,  and  again  sat  down  in  his 
revolving-chair,  and  stared  blankly  ahead 
of  him.  Then  he  opened  it.  There  were 
some  letters  in  it,  and  a  picture,  and  a 
crumbling  bunch  of  flowers  that  looked 
as  though  they  had  once  been  pansies; 
he  held  them  in  his  hand,  a  bitter  sort  of 
amusement  in  his  eyes.  The  letters  he 
put  aside,  as  though  their  touch  stung 
him.  At  the  photograph  he  looked  long 
and  intently.  Then  he  bent  the  card  over 
in  his  hand,  and  it  broke  across  the  mid- 
dle. Hastily  he  gathered  these  things  to- 
gether and  went  over  to  his  fireplace.  A 
fire  had  been  laid  during  the  cold  spring 
rains,  and  the  logs  were  dry  and  dusty. 
At  the  touch  of  a  match,  they  sputtered 
and  broke  into  a  little  roaring  flame. 
William  West  put  his  handful  of  letters 
and  the  flowers  and  the  picture  gently 
down  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  then  stood 
and  watched  them  burn.  When  there  was 
only  a  white  film  left,  on  which  the  sparks 


ran  back,  widening  and  dying,  he  went 
over  to  his  desk,  and  with  a  certain  strong 
and  satisfied  cheerfulness,  he  began  to 

write : 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Eaton, — You  and  I 
have  spoken  more  than  once  of  your  ac- 
tion in  leaving  your  brother's  house,  and 
you  know,  I  am  sure,  how  profoundly  I 
honor  and  respect  your  courage  in  acting 
upon  your  convictions.  It  is  this  respect 
which  I  am  venturing  to  offer  you  in 
asking  you  to  honor  me  by  becoming  my 
wife.  My  sincere  regard  and  apprecia- 
tion have  been  yours  ever  since-  I  first 
knew  you,  and  if  you  will  consent  to 
make  a  home  for  yourself  and  the  chil- 
dren in  my  house,  it  will  be  a  home  for 
me,  and  you  know  what  that  will  be  for 
a  lonely  man.  If  you  will  consent,  I 
shall  be  always, 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  West." 

As  he  folded  the  sheet  of  paper  and 
thrust  it  into  the  envelope  there  was  a 
whimsical  look  in  his  eyes. 

"A  love  -  letter !"  he  said  to  himself; 
but  his  face  was  very  gentle  and  tender. 

However,  the  answer  to  the  letter  was 
all  that  the  most  ardent  lover  could  de- 
sire. 


AUTUMN  ON  WIND  RIVER. 

BY  OWEN  WISTER. 

nHHE  black  pines  stand  high  up  the  hills, 
jL  The  white  snow  sifts  their  columns  deep, 
While  through  the  canon's  riven  cleft 

From  there,  beyond,  the  rose  clouds  sweep. 

Serene  above  their  paling  shapes 
One  star  hath  wakened  in  the  sky, 

And  here  in  the  gray  world  below 
Over  the  sage  the  wind  blows  by, 

Rides  through  the  cotton  woods'  ghost-ranks, 

And  hums  aloft  a  sturdy  tune 
Among  the  river's  tawny  bluffs, 

Untenanted  as  is  the  moon. 

Far  'neath  the  huge  invading  dusk 

Comes  Silence  awful  through  the  plain; 

But  yonder  horseman's  heart  is  gay, 
And  he  goes  singing  might  and  main. 


WHITE     MAN'S  AFRICA. 


BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

PART  VI.— AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


IT  was  worth  nine  thousand  miles  of 
steamship  travel  to  be  present  in  Cape 
Town  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which 
took  place  the  day  after  my  arrival,  about 
the  first  of  May,  1896.  This  solemn  func- 
tion of  declaring-  a  session  open  for  legis- 
lative debate  is  one  which  has  for  me  a 
peculiar  fascination.  The  ceremonial  in 
different  countries  reflects  roughly  the 
prevailing  sentiment  regarding  legisla- 
tion in  general  and  Parliamentary  dig- 
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nity  in  particular.  We  waste  little  upon 
outward  form  in  Washington,  where  door- 
keepers,  Senators,  and  spectators  all  wear 
the  same  dress,  and  the  same  appearance 
of  being  there  strictly  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Congress  opens  with  us  about 
as  mechanically  as  a  meeting  of  railway 
directors,  plus  one  prayer,  to  which  very 
few  listen,  even  if  they  happen  to  be  with- 
in range  of  the  chaplain's  voice. 

In  Berlin  the  Kaiser  opens  a  session  of 
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the  Reichstag  standing-  amidst  emblems 
of  war,  dressed  in  the  mediaeval  armor  of 
a  cuirassier,  resting-  one  hand  upon  the 
massive  hilt  of  a  long,  significant  sword. 
The  members  of  the  law-making  body  as- 
semble not  in  their  own  house  of  parlia- 
ment, but  are  commanded  to  appear  in  the 
castle  of  their  war-lord,  there  to  receive 
notice  of  what  is  expected  of  them.  As 
the  man  of  science  can  sometimes  recon- 
struct the  frame  of  a  prehistoric  animal 
by  the  discovery  of  a  few  bones,  so  may 
we  sometimes  construct  a  picture  of  so- 
ciety from  being  present  at  one  such 
function  as  the  opening  of  a  parliament 
— and  certainly  no  one  public  exercise  is 
more  indicative  of  English  society  to-day 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster  are  opened  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  every 
stone  speaks  of  traditions  dear  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  almost  equally  precious  to 
us.  The  Speaker's  wig  and  gown,  silk 
stockings  and  knee-breeches;  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms;  the  mace,  symbolic  of  the 
people's  majesty;  the  Peers  in  their  his- 
toric robes ;  the  display  of  black  high  hats ; 
the  associations  clustering  about  that 
small  piece  of  furniture  denominated  the 
Bar  of  the  House — these  and  a  dozen  oth- 
er adjuncts  of  the  grand  old  English  Par- 
liament enjoy  popular  esteem  amongst 
the  most  democratic,  because  they  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  who  have  read  the  history 
of  our  race,  and  recall  that  nearly  every 
throb  in  the  English-speaking  world  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
language  uttered  at  Westminster. 

The  liberty  which  Washington  and 
Franklin  strove  to  secure  in  America  was 
the  same  liberty  which  Pox  and  Burke 
struggled  for  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  American  Constitu- 
tion of  1789  proved  to  be  enduring  be- 
cause it  was  made  by  men  in  whose  blood 
was  the  respect  for  law  and  hatred  of 
injustice  characteristic  of  Englishmen. 
The  lesson  of  1776  was  learned  by  Eng- 
land, if  possible,  only  too  well ;  for  to-day, 
so  far  from  being  the  harsh  mother  of 
crown-governed  colonics, she  herself  takes 
the  lead  in  urging  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment in  her  far-away  provinces. 

The  Cape  Colony  is  in  every  essential 
a  republic.  Every  man  above  the  social 
level  of  a  pauper  or  a  criminal  or  a 
tramp  can  vote  for  a  representative  in 
his  Parliament,  and  there  is  consequently 
as  complete  popular  representation  as  in 


England  or  the  United  States.  The 
members  of  the  government  are,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  business  who  have 
achieved  political  distinction.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  the  virtual  president  of  this 
republic ;  but  he  does  not,  as  with  us,  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  is  called 
upon  to  retire  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
represent  a  majority  of  the  people.  If 
anything,  the  legislative  machinery  of  the 
Cape  Colony  is  more  democratic  than 
that  of  the  United  States;  for,  in  case  the 
majority  of  our  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  opposed  to  the  President 
they  cannot  turn  him  or  his  cabinet  out 
of  office  in  any  other  manner  than  by  im- 
peachment, whereas  the  Cape  Colony  may 
enjoy  half  a  dozen  different  presidents 
and  cabinets  during  one  term  of  our  re- 
public's Chief  Magistrate. 

The  Cape  House  of  Parliament  would 
be  an  ornament  to  any  capital,  for  it  is  a. 
substantial  and  very  well  proportioned 
building,  excellently  situated  for  archi- 
tectural effect.  Punctually  at  the  hour- 
named  in  my  card  of  invitation  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  I  was  ushered  to  a  seat 
in  the  gallery,  from  which  I  had  a  good 
view  of  the  notable  people  below.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Leicestershire  regiment  did  the 
honors  on  the  roadway  leading  from  the 
Governor's  residence,  and  of  course  the 
military  band  enlivened  the  waiting  mo- 
ments. It  wras  naturally  striking  to  me 
that  this  self-governing  colony  should  re- 
quire troops  sent  out  from  England  while 
they  had  amongst  their  own  citizens  not. 
only  plenty  of  men,  but  such  as  would 
probably  be  better  adapted  for  war  pur- 
poses in  this  particular  country  and  cli- 
mate. Since  I  was  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, I  wondered  why  the  guard  of 
honor  was  not  composed  of  local  volun- 
teers— for  citizen  soldiers  would  appear 
to  be  more  in  place  than  "Tommy  At- 
kins "  of  six  thousand  miles  away.  How- 
ever, the  scarlet  tunics  and  white  helmets 
looked  very  bright  and  warlike,  and  all 
the  colonists  present  no  doubt  felt  grate- 
ful to  their  Queen  for  sending  to  them 
so  much  of  strength  and  beauty  at  so  tri- 
lling a  cost  to  the  colonial  tax-payer. 

There  were  many  beautiful  women  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  for  on  this  occa- 
sion the  rights  of  members  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  convenience  of  their  wives 
and  daughters.  The  bonnets  and  dresses 
of  the  ladies  suggested  to  me  considerable 
wealth    amongst  the  legislators  of  the 
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Cape,  or  else  considerable  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  their  women.  This  is 
a  matter  upon  which  I  trespass  with  some 
trepidation,  for  I  had  not  the  support  of 
my  wife's  opinion ;  but  to  my  unaided 
faculties  it  seemed  as  though  everv  gar- 
ment  displayed  had  been  made  in  the 
master  workshops  of  Paris  or  London. 

There  was  a  throne  at  one  end  of  the 
room  ready  for  the  Queen  of  England, 
should  she  come;  and,  indeed,  for  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  as  though  a  dream  had 
come  true,  for  there  entered  a  lady  whose 
proportions  suggested  to  me  somewhat 
those  of  her  Gracious  Majesty.  Every 
lady  on  that  vast  floor  at  once  rose  to 
her  feet  in  token  of  loyal  respect,  and  re- 
mained standing  for  a  period  of  time 
that  seemed  considerable;  and  this  made 
known  that  we  were  paying  royal  honors 
to  the  wife  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  her 
Majesty's  Governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Sir  Hercules  has  been  raised  to 
the  peerage  since  the  time  of  my  visit, 
but  I  adhere  to  his  earlier  title  as  the  one 
by  which  he  is  most  widely  known. 

When  Lady  Robinson  had  taken  her 
seat  in  the  front  row  nearest  the  throne, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  her  suite  took 
seats  on  each  side  of  her.    In  the  second 


row  behind  the  Governor's  wife  were  the 
wives  of  cabinet  ministers,  and  behind 
these  sat  the  wives  of  members  and  offi- 
cials of  lesser  degree.  On  seats  to  the 
right  of  the  throne  I  noticed  several  rather 
showy  uniforms  representing  the  consuls 
of  foreign  powers.  Floor  and  gallery 
were  packed  to  a  very  uncomfortable  de- 
gree— another  indication  of  the  great  so- 
cial importance  of  this  function. 

Exactly  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  there 
entered  from  behind  the  throne  the  ser- 
geant-at  arms,  a  most  dignified  replica  of 
him  who  enforces  order  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster.  He  strode 
majestically  into  the  crowded  house,  bear- 
ing a  mace  nearly  as  large  as  himself. 
Had  I  seen  him  in  any  other  part  of  South 
Africa  I  might  have  taken  him  for  a  na- 
tive warrior  armed  with  a  war-club. 

Then  upon  that  great  audience  there 
fell  the  startling  hush  which  opera-goers 
recognize  as  the  prelude  to  an  aria  by  a 
favorite  prima  donna.  All  eyes  were 
strained  in  the  direction  of  the  throne, 
for  it  was  now  time  to  greet  the  personal 
representative  of  her  Gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  England.  In  walked  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  dressed  in  a  court 
uniform  much  ornamented  by  gold  em- 
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broidery.  His  cocked  hat  he  wore  upon 
his  head,  and  this  badge  of  sovereignty 
remained  there  as  he  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  bowed  three  times,  first  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the 
centre  of  the  house.  Of  course  all  rose 
to  their  feet  as  lie  entered,  and  paid  him 
the  same  honors  they  would  have  paid 
their  Sovereign  Lady  had  she  been  there. 
After  making  his  three  solemn  bows,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  royal  arm-chair  pro- 
vided for  him  on  the  throne,  keeping  his 
head  covered.  In  a  chair  on  his  right  sat 
the  highest  military  officer  in  the  colony, 
General  Goodenough;  and  on  his  left  the 
highest  representative  of  the  navy. 

When  the  audience  had  once  more  re- 
sumed its  seats,  there  entered,  also  from 
behind  the  throne,  a  young  man  in  knee- 
breeches  and  black  dress  of  the  period  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  carried  in  his  hand 
what  proved  to  be  the  Queen's  speech. 
This  was  the  Governor's  private  secretary. 
He  also  made  three  bows,  all  of  them 
to  the  Queen's  representative  —  the  first, 
before  he  reached  the  throne;  the  sec- 
ond, on  the  first  step  of  the  throne;  and 
the  third,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  royal 
platform.  With  admirable  precision  he 
measured  his  distance,  and  placed  the 
manuscript  in  the  viceroy's  hand  with  an 
accuracy  which  nearly  forced  me  into  ap- 
plause, even  at  such  a  time  and  in  such 
a  place. 

The  Governor  slowly  unfolded  his  man- 
uscript, and  read  in  clear  measured  tones 
the  great  document  known  as  the  Queen's 
speech.  He  spoke  of  the  Jameson  raid 
into  the  Transvaal  in  language  which 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  part  of 
honest  Africanders.  There  was  much 
also  to  be  said  about  the  means  of  com- 
bating various  other  plagues  more  harm- 
ful even  than  Jameson.  There  was  rin- 
derpest poisoning  thousands  of  cattle,  a 
disease  called  scab  infecting  the  sheep, 
while  the  crops  were  being  everywhere 
ruined  by  swarms  of  locusts. 

The  whole  ceremony  occupied,  just  half 
an  hour,  and  the  Governor  retired  as  sol- 
emnly as  he  had  entered. 

The  British  government  treats  its  Gov- 
ernor so  well  that  it  is  able  to  secure  ex- 
cellent men  to  fill  this  position.  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  receives  a  salary  as  large 
as  that  of  our  President,  and  has  besides 
an  official  residence,  not  perhaps  so  large, 
but  infinitely  more  comfortable. 

The  royal  ceremony  incident  to  the 


opening  of  the  republican  legislature  at 
the  Cape  had  its  counterpart  in  a  small 
dinner  at  Government  House,  where  the 
whole  number  of  guests  was  perhaps 
twelve.  The  livery  of  the  servants  I  do 
not  remember,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a  dazzling  combination  of  scarlet  and  gold 
and  knee-breeches  and  white  silk  stock- 
ings and  hair  full  of  powder.  There  was 
of  course  a  sentinel  at  the  door,  furnish- 
ed presumably  by  the  Leicestershire  regi- 
ment. The  gentlemen  at  table  who  were 
connected  with  the  household  of  the  Gov- 
ernor wore  a  court  uniform  especially 
prescribed  by  viceregal  authority.  One 
or  two  officers  of  the  army  were  present 
in  full-dress  uniform,  and  had  I  not  been 
an  American  I  should  have  felt  that  the 
proper  dress  for  me  might  also  have  been 
something  with  a  courtly  cut  to  it.  Be- 
sides myself,  the  only  unofficial  persons 
present  were  Mr.  Bryant  Lindley,  of  New 
York,  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lindley  devotes 
the  major  part  of  her  life  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blacks  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Lindley's  father  was  almost  the  first 
American  missionary  in  South  Africa, 
and  was  the  only  clergyman  who  regu- 
larly visited  the  farms  of  the  Boers  north 
of  the  Orange  River  some  fifty  years  ago. 
The  elder  Lindley  was  looked  upon  by 
all  Boers  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  christ- 
ened and  married  more  Boers  in  his  time 
than  any  ten  other  clergymen.  He  was 
a  famous  athlete,  horseman,  and  hunter, 
and-  could  thrash  any  man  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  In  all  South  Africa  he  is  the 
only  missionary  I  know  of  who  is  well 
spoken  of  by  whites  as  well  as  blacks. 

The  son  has  taken  after  the  father, 
for  I  found  that  in  the  Cape  Colony 
he  was  esteemed  not  only  as  a  most  re- 
spectable man  of  business,  but  even  more 
as  a  good  shot,  a  good  polo-player,  and, 
indeed,  a  capital  all  -  round  sportsman. 
It  was  Lindley's  father,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  who  baptized  President  Kruger ; 
and  when  an  American  citizen  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  taking  part  in  a 
movement  to  improve  the  government 
of  the  Transvaal,  Bryant  Lindley  made 
the  long  journey  to  Pretoria  at  his  own 
expense  and  used  his  influence  with 
"  Oom  Paul  "  to  good  effect. 

Cape  Town  is  not  only  a  healthy  place 
to  live  in,  but  is  surrounded  by  most 
charming  suburbs,  combining  land  and 
sea.     There  is  an  excellent  railwav  ser- 
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vice  in  and  out  of  the  capital,  and  pretty 
much  the  whole  Cape  society  lives  out  of 
town,  somewhere  about  the  base  of  the 
mysterious  Table  Mountain.  The  roads 
in  all  directions  are  of  a  character  to 
make  an  American  cyclist  delirious  with 
joy;  they  are,  if  possible,  better  than 
those  of  Central  Park;  and  though  I  rode 


and  drove  about  a  great  deal  over  them, 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  stretch  which  was 
unlovely.  There  are  huge  trees;  mas- 
sive stone  bridges  arching  over  pretty 
streamlets;  farm-houses  of  a  Dutch  pat- 
tern, with  thatched  roofs  and  white- 
washed walls,  looking  exceedingly  com- 
fortable among  garden  shrubbery. 
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Everything  that  we  see  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  speaks  of  an  earlier  civiliza- 
tion built  up  by  people  who  loved  rest  in 
security  amidst  pleasant  surroundings. 
The  Dutch  settled  this  part  of  the  world 
about  the  same  time  that  they  founded 
colonies  along  the  Hudson  River,  say  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When 
they  built  a  house  they  meant  that  it 
should  last  not  merely  their  lifetime,  but 
that  of  generations  unborn.  They  planted 
trees  in  long  straight  avenues  which  are 
still  the  pride  of  the  colony,  and  they 
built  their  bridges  and  highways  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  making  this  neigh- 
borhood another  Holland.  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  has  shown  his  appreciation  for 
Dutch  taste  by  purchasing  for  his  home 
one  of  the  finest  ancestral  estates  in  the 
colony,  where  he  lives,  when  he  sojourns 
at  the  Cape,  very  much  as  might  have 
done  a  governor  of  the  old  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  Before  the  Jameson 
raid,  Mr.  Rhodes  enjoyed  great  populari- 
ty amongst  the  Dutch  Africanders,  for  he 
was  always  careful  to  treat  their  national 
characteristics  with  respect,  and  he  was 
credited  with  an  honest  intention  of  mak- 
ing in  South  Africa  a  great  Anglo-Dutch 
United  States,  where  each  nation  might 
forget  the  jealousies  born  of  allegiance 
to  different  flags,  and  all  unite  under  the 
banner  of  Africa  for  the  Africander. 

The  neighborhood  of  Cape  Town  is 
like  one  beautiful  park,  studded  with  the 
country-seats  of  those  whose  interests  lie 
in  the  capital,  and  I  only  wonder  that  it 
is  not  overcrowded  with  people  from  Eu- 
rope and  America  seeking  for  rest. 

Of  course  I  could  not  leave  Cape  Town 
without  having  ascended  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, which  is  about  three  thousand  feet 
high.  My  pilot  on  this  occasion  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Cape  legisla- 
ture, who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  two  ladies  made 
the  three  hours'  climb  seem  very  short 
to  me,  and  when  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  the  excellence  of  their  walk- 
ing powers,  they  assured  me  that  all 
young  ladies  in  South  Africa  were  fond 
of  out-door  exercise.  At  the  time  I  could 
think  of  but  few  American  women  of  my 
acquaintance  who  would  have  enjoyed 
tramping  up  Table  Mountain  under  the 
broiling  sun.  The  view  from  the  moun- 
tain is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
The  harbor  of  Cape  Town  appears  so  close 
to  the  base  of  the  great  mountain  that  one 


is  tempted  to  see  if  a  stone  will  not  reach 
the  water.  The  air  is  so  clear  that  we 
can  easily  follow  every  street  of  the  city, 
and  pick  out  all  the  public  buildings. 
The  whole  top  of  this  mountain  is  a  vast 
sponge,  saturated  by  the  flow  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  springlets  bubbling  up 
mysteriously  under  our  feet.  The  gov- 
ernment was  constructing  a  huge  reser- 
voir to  collect  all  this  water  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Cape  Town.  The  huge  dam  was 
almost  completed,  and  I  was  assured  that 
this  reservoir  would  give  Cape  Town  the 
best  water-supply  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

There  is  another  peak  overhanging 
Cape  Town,  called  "Lion's  Head,"  not 
quite  so  high  as  Table  Mountain,  but  con- 
siderably more  difficult,  if  not  dangerous, 
to  ascend. 

Sir  James  Sievewright,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cape  ministry,  afforded  me  a 
rare  treat  one  day  by  taking  me  to  his 
old  Dutch  plantation,  a  few  miles  out  of 
Cape  Town.  Sir  James  talks  broad  Scotch, 
no  matter  whether  he  is  talking  English 
or  Dutch  ;  he  is  a  man  who  cannot  stretch 
his  neck  out  of  a  railway  window  without 
being  at  once  greeted  by  half  the  people 
on  the  platform.  He  knows  every  man 
of  any  political  consequence  between 
Cape  Agulhas  and  the  Zambesi  River, 
and  knows  how  to  show  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  domestic  joys  and  sorrows 
of  each  one  of  his  constituents.  During 
the  pleasant  hours  which  I  spent  in  the 
company  of  this  Africander  statesman 
there  never  passed  us  either  Dutch  or 
English  colonist  that  Sir  James  Sieve- 
wright did  not  cheerily  ask  after  this 
one's  wife,  or  that  one's  sick  child,  or  an- 
other's accident,  or,  in  short,  some  mat- 
ter of  particular  domestic  interest.  For 
every  one  he  had  a  cheering  smile  and  a 
word  of  sympathy.  He  is  the  very  pat- 
tern for  a  father  of  his  people;  the  man 
who,  waking  and  sleeping,  knows  nothing 
but  schemes  for  beneficent  legislation. 

Sir  James  Sievewright  lives  in  a  beau- 
tiful Dutch  farm-house,  surrounded  by 
grounds  raising  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  fruit.  I  saw  growing-  on  this  one 
spot  oranges  and  bananas,  figs,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  nectarines,  mulberries, 
quinces,  pomegranates,  Cape  gooseberries, 
cherries,  strawberries,  pears,  apples,  gua- 
va,  and  a  delicious  fruit  called  loquat. 
The  torrid  and  the  temperate  zones  have 
here  united,  and  produced  vegetation 
characteristic  of  both.    There  were  the 
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aloe -cactus,  the  camphor- tree,  weepinjr- 
willow,  plane,  oak,  gums,  Sequoia  gigan- 
tea  from  Australia,  various  kinds  of  pines, 
chestnut,  maple,  ash,  elm,  Lombardy  pop- 
lar, syringa,  date-palm.  Cape  olive,  India- 
rubber  tree,  and  silver-trees.  There  were 
many  more,  but  these  are  a  few  that  re- 


main in  my  memory.  Of  flowers,  I 
noticed  particularly  hydrangeas,  roses, 
verbena,  moonflowers,  chrysanthemums, 
violets,  honeysuckles,  rhododendrons,  as- 
ters, pansies,  carnations,  zinnias,  olean- 
ders, myrtle. 

An  excellent  young  Scotch  gardener 
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had  charge  of  this  place,  and  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  rate  of  wages  here,  let 
me  add  that  he  received  £10  a  month, 
together  with  food  and  lodging.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  received  ten  per  cent,  on 
everything  sold  off  the  place,  principally 
wine  and  fruit.  This  seemed  to  me  an 
exceedingly  high  rate  of  payment,  and 
should  certainly  induce  a  large  number 
of  Scotch  gardeners  to  try  their  luck  in 
South  Africa.  Sir  James  Sievewright, 
like  nearly  every  other  South  African 
whom  I  met, complained  bitterly  of  negro 
labor,  because  of  its  uncertainty,  and  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  he  traced  this  uncer- 
tainty largely  to  drink.  He  expressed  a 
very  strong  hope  that  the  Cape  legisla- 
ture would  soon  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives;  but  he  fully 
recognized  the  difficulties  of  such  legisla- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Cape  Parliament  represent 
constituencies  deeply  interested  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  brandy. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  in  Dundee 
people  should  import  oranges  from  Mal- 
aga and  sugar  from  the  West  Indies 
to  make  marmalade'  which  they  ship  to 
South  Africa  and  sell  at  a  profit  after 
paying  a  protective  duty  of  twelve  per 
cent.,  while  here  oranges  grow  in  abun- 
dance, and  so  does  sugar  in  Natal,  and 
negroes  can  be  counted  by  the  millions 
needing  for  their  improvement  nothing 
so  much  as  a  little  hard  work  six  days  in 
the  week;  and  not  only  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  all  the  way  up  through 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal, 
I  found  something  of  the  same  anomalous 
conditions— people  feeding  on  tinned  pro- 
visions sent  from  California,  Chicago, 
Denmark,  or  Dundee,  while  at  their  very 
doors  was  everything  fitted  for  their  sus- 
tenance. This  state  of  things  is  so  ex- 
traordinary,considering  the  enormous  dis- 
tance of  the  Cape  from  the  places  whence 
these  canned  provisions  are  brought,  that 
we  cannot  believe  that  it  can  long  sur- 
vive. Railways  connecting  the  farming 
country  with  the  main  lines  to  such  cen- 
tres of  population  as  Johannesburg  will 
do  very  much  towards  reducing  the  cost 
of  living.  The  labor  question  was  the  one 
which,  in  and  out  of  the  legislative  halls, 
absorbed  most  of  the  public  interest;  and 
it  is  a  question  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than 
anywhere  else  in  South  Africa.  In  the 
matter  of  drink,  for  instance,  the  other 


colonies  have  passed  laws  forbidding  the 
sale  of  brandy  to  natives.  In  the  Trans- 
•  vaal,  Basutola*nd,  Rhodesia,  Natal,  and  oth- 
er African  territories  the  term  native  is 
readily  understood  to  mean  the  black  man 
of  the  place.  But  the  Cape  Colony  was 
settled  in  1650,  and  since  that  time  there 
has  been  an  immigration  from  Java  and 
from  India  of  coolies,  who  regard  them- 
selves as  very  much  higher  than  negroes, 
the  Indians  from  Bombay  claiming  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects. Beyond  these  two  races  of  colored 
people  is  a  large  population  of  half-breeds, 
so  confusing  to  the  ethnologist  that  it 
would  be  an  extremely  delicate  task  for  a 
Cape  policeman  to  know  whether  he  was 
arresting  a  man  containing  more  of  white 
than  of  black  blood.  The  secretary  of  the 
South  African  Temperance  League  indi- 
cated this  as  the  most  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  legislation  for  natives  alone, 
and  this  difficulty  I  found  to  be  present 
in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the  Cape  Colo- 
nists with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject. 

And  it  is  a  subject  on  which  general 
legislation  is  very  important,  for  to  the 
black  man  it  is  demoralizing  that  in  one 
colony  the  government  should  treat  him 
as  the  equal  of  white  men  and  give  him 
strong  drinks,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boundary  he  is  treated  as  a  child,  for- 
bidden to  get  drunk,  and  compelled  to  be 
in  his  hut,if  not  in  his  bed, by  nine  o'clock. 

Slavery  is  a  word  covering  all  that  is 
bad  in  the  relation  of  the  black  man  to 
the  white.  No  Africander  white  man 
would  be  to-day  bold  enough  to  recom- 
mend slavery  in  the  Cape  Colony,  least 
of  all  an  Africander  Boer:  indeed,  the 
African  Dutchman  has  never  defended 
slavery  any  more  than  the  African  Eng- 
lishman, in  spite  of  dishonest  missionary 
reports  to  the  contrary.  But  the  most 
humanitarian  of  practical  white  farmers 
in  South  Africa  are  united,  I  believe,  in 
thinking  that  reasonable  means  should 
be  found  for  putting  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  state  of  the  relations 
between  master  and  servant.  The  white 
man  does  not  object  to  paying  the  negro 
the  full  market  value  of  his  labor;  nor 
can  he  object  to  laws  protecting  the 
negro  against  unreasonable  punishment. 
But  if  the  white  man  pays  for  services 
and  treats  his  servants  well,  the  law 
should  at  least  compel  the  service  to 
continue  for  such  a  period  of  time  as  the 
nature  of  the  employment  may  demand. 
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White  sailors  find  it  no  injustice  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  serve  for  the 
whole  of  a  voyage  that  may  last  perhaps 
one  or  more  years,  and  yet  the  relation  of 
a  skipper  to  his  crew  is  that  which  a  white 
farmer  should  be  able  to  have  in  regard 
to  his  black  farm-hands. 

While  visiting  the  public  library  at 
Cape  Town  I  was  struck  by  the  absence 
of  colored  people  from  the  reading-room, 
and  asked  the  librarian  whether  negroes 
were  admitted.  He  said  that  they  were 
admitted,  and  given  every  facility  for 
using  the  library,  but  that  in  his  experi- 
ence they  showed  not  the  slightest  ca- 
pacity for  benefiting  by  it. 

In  rare  instances  negro  school-teachers 
had  come  to  visit  the  library,  but  with 
apparently  no  ideas  as  to  what  they 
wished  to  read  or  ought  to  read.  In  fact, 
to  him  the  idea  that  negroes  should  ever 
use  a  library  seemed  rather  funny  than 
otherwise — somethingfor  which  he  had  no 
formulated  answer,  because  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  any  one  should  be 
struck  by  the  absence  of  negroes  from  an 
African  library.  And  yet  the  Cape  Col- 
ony pays  large  sums  for  negro  education, 
and  gives  the  franchise  to  every  negro 
who  in  material  status  rises  to  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  white  day-laborer. 

Cape  Town  appeared  to  me  an  exceed- 
ingly well-managed  place,  so  far  as  muni- 
cipal government  was  concerned.  The 
streets  seemed  very  clean,  although  citi- 
zens of  the  place  pronounced  them  out- 
rageous— a  fact  which  shows  how  fastid- 
ious they  have  been  made  by  the  excellent 
roads  throughout  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  a  most  cosmopolitan  city,  not  merely 
because  of  the  Malays  in  their  turbans 
and  flowing  silk  robes,  the  blacks,  Hin- 
doos, and  half-breeds  jostling  one  an- 
other on  the  streets,  but  because  of  the 
many  different  kinds  of  white  people  pass- 
ing through  here  on  their  way  to  the 
gold-fields  of  the  Transvaal  or  the  dia- 
mond-mines of  Kimberley.  Being  a 
great  seaport,  one  sees  plenty  of  seafaring 
faces  of  many  nations  rolling  up  and 
down  the  main  street;  and  being  at  the 
same  time  an  important  naval  and  mil- 
itary station  for  Great  Britain,  another 
picturesque  element  is  made  up  of  the  gay 
uniforms  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
white  police  force  have  plenty  of  drunken 
and  turbulent  people  to  keep  in  order,  and 
their  task  is  not  a  light  one,  for  obvious 
reasons.    It  struck  me  as  though  they 


did  their  work  exceedingly  well,  and  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  the  chief  of 
police;  and  I  much  fear  that  the  guar- 
dians of  the  peace  whom  we  so  much  ad- 
mire in  New  York  would  have  suffered 
by  comparison  with  these  policemen. 

There  are  plenty  of  excellent  cabs  here, 
all  painted  white,  and  driven  by  men  of 
every  color,  the  brown  being  predomi- 
nant. The  most  picturesque  cabbies  were 
perhaps  those  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
especially  when  they  wore  huge  turbans, 
or  straw  hats  like  the  roof  of  a  Chinese 
pagoda.  The  Cape  cabby  appears  to  think 
more  of  his  trap  than  his  colleague  in 
London  or  New  York,  for  I  noticed  here 
that  the  cabs  were  known  bynames  print- 
ed on  their  sides  in  golden  letters — names 
commemorating  popular  governors,  steam- 
ships, and  public  men.  For  instance,  one 
cab  in  which  I  drove  was  styled  Sir 
James,  in  honor  of  Sir  James  Sievewright. 
Among  others  that  I  noticed  were  New 
York,  Telegraph,  Electric,  Gold -finder, 
Victory,  Happy  Home,  and  the  inevitable 
Snowdrop,  whose  driver,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  a  jet-black  negro. 

New-Yorkers  wonder,  perhaps,  what 
has  become  of  the  gaudy  omnibuses 
which  once  plied  up  and  down  Fifth 
Avenue.  Many  of  them  are  now  ill  ser- 
vice at  the  Cape,  taking  people  to  and 
from  the  docks.  It  was  odd  to  see  paint- 
ed on  the  sides  of  these  'buses  the  old 
familiar  pictures  representing  Indians 
chasing  buffaloes,  or  a  scene  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  And  besides  the  American 
'buses,  I  noticed  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
South  Afr  large  number  of  light 

American  wagons,  from  the  trotting-bug- 
gy  to  the  comfortable  family  carriage 
whose  roof  partly  shelters  the  driver. 

The  shops  of  Cape  Town  are  as  good 
as  in  any  city  of  the  world  short  of 
the  three  great  capitals,  and,  for  reasons 
which  I  could  not  fathom,  the  prices 
are  lower  than  in  London;  yet  the  Col- 
ony taxes  imports,  and  the  goods  have 
a  journey  of  six  thousand  miles  before 
reaching  the  consumer.  No  doubt  good 
protectionists  will  assure  me  that  it  is 
because  of  the  customs  duties  that  the 
goods  are  so  cheap,  but  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  think  that  manufacturers  ac- 
cept smaller  profits  when  shipping  abroad, 
and  make  most  by  selling  to  people  at 
their  very  doors.  Those  of  us  who  travel 
about  the  country  have  often  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  farm  produce  is  cheaper 


in  New  York  than  on  the  farm  where  it 
is  raised,  perhaps  fifty  miles  out  of  town. 
In  London,  eggs  which  have  come  all  the 
way  from  Hungary  are  sold  for  less  than 
eggs  laid  within  fifty  miles. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  anything  Ameri- 
can connected  with  the  railway  service. 
Sir  James  Sievewright  was  himself  of  the 
opinion  that  American  locomotives  and 
trucks  were  eminently  suited  to  the  class 


of  work  required  between  Cape  Town  and 
Pretoria,  a  thousand  miles  away,  but  that 
there  was  one  insurmountable  objection, 
namely,  that  represented  by  the  preju- 
dices of  English  railway  employees.  At 
one  time  two  Baldwin  locomotives  had 
been  brought  out  from  Philadelphia,  and 
also  a  dozen  freight-cars.  So  long  as  the 
American  manager  remained  with  them 
they  worked  very  well,  but  when  he  re- 
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turned  to  America  the  authorities  discov- 
ered that  everything'  began,  to  go  wrong; 
the  workmen  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  English  machinery  disliked  any  inno- 
vation, and  took  particular  satisfaction  in 
creating  difficulties  for  the  new  engines. 
The  authorities  finally  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt to  conquer  this  local  prejudice,  with 
the  result  that  to-day  the  whole  system 
of  colonial  railways  in  British  South  Af- 
rica is  a  duplicate  of  what  is  common  in 
England.  The  run  from  Cape  Town  to 
Johannesburg  or  Pretoria  occupies  near- 
ly three  days,  though  the  distance  is  only 
a  thousand  miles.  This  is  the  longest  sin- 
gle run  in  South  Africa,  and  once  a  week, 
at  least, is  made  with  all  possible  comfort, 
for  then  there  is  a  dining-car  attached  to 
the  mail -train.  But  on  other  days  the 
traveller  has  to  depend  upon  a  series  of 
eating-places,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
reached  at  the  appointed  hours  ;  and 
old  travellers  know  the  discomfort  occa- 
sioned by  a  train  that  is  three  hours  late, 
and  which  brings  them  to  a  cold  and  very 
bad  supper  at  an  hour  when  they  would 
like  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep.  While  I 
was  at  the  Cape  every  train  up  country — 
that  is  to  say,  towards  Johannesburg  or 
Kimberley — was  crowded  with  passengers 
every  day,  and  since  my  visit  they  have 
commenced  to  run  two  trains  daily  the 
whole  distance.  The  railways  of  South 
Africa  are  narrow-gauge,  and  wrere  built 
apparently  on  the  assumption  that  the 
travel  never  would  be  heavy,  and  that  it 
was  of  small  consequence  how  steep  the 
grades  were, so  long  as  expenses  were  kept 
down.  But  aside  from  this  matter  of 
grade  and  gauge,  the  railways  of  the  Cape 
Colony  would  be  considered  models  of 
construction  in  any  of  our  Western  States, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  durable 
character  of  culverts  and  bridges.  At  all 
principal  stations  the  platform  is  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  carriage  floor,  and  pas- 
sengers step  out  as  comfortably  as  they 
would  at  Charing  Cross — a  comfort  high- 
ly appreciated  by  elderly  people  and  la- 
dies. The  trains,  of  course,  must  travel 
slowly,  say  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour — a  pace  that  would  seem 
irritating  were  we  not  in  South  Africa, 
where,  up  to  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  only  means  of  travel  was  represented 
by  bullock- wagons,  which  went  no  far- 
ther in  one  day  than  the  present  railway 
trains  in  one  hour.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  when  speaking  of  Boers,  that  it  is 


only  within  a  year  or  so  that  they  have 
had  railway  communication  between  their 
capitals  and  the  sea,  either  at  the  Cape, 
Durban,  or  Delagoa  Bay.  The  question, 
therefore,  of  railway  speed  is  one  that 
fades  into  utter  insignificance  compared 
with  the  vital  one  of  having  any  railway 
at  all.  The  Cape  Colony,  as  the  oldest 
and  richest  and  best  educated,  naturally 
takes  the  lead  in  South  Africa  in  all  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  has  not  merely 
provided  her  own  people  with  a  railway 
system,  but  also  built  the  line  through 
the  Orange  Free  State.  She  would  also 
cheerfully  have  extended  her  system  over 
the  Transvaal  to  Delagoa  Bay,  but  for 
the  Boer  dislike  of  railways  in  general, 
and  of  English  financiers  in  particular. 

Should  the  mother-country  at  any  mo- 
ment withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Cape, 
as  she  has  done  from  other  self-governing 
colonies,  it  would  be  by  no  means  an  un- 
mixed evil.  The  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
and  the  Cape  Highlanders,  and  the  less 
famous  but  even  more  useful  Cape  Mount- 
ed Police,  are  all  warlike  bodies,  excel- 
lently equipped,  forming  to-day  the  skel- 
eton of  a  Cape  army  which  should  prove, 
in  case  of  native  insurrection  or  foreign 
invasion,  more  satisfactory  than  even  the 
regulars  of  her  Majesty. 

For  English  regulars  cannot  be  said  to 
have  gained  new  laurels  by  their  deeds  in 
South  Africa,  when  we  bear  in  mind  such 
recent  operations  as  the  rout  at  Majuba 
Hill,  and  the  deeper  disgrace  of  Krugers- 
dorp.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Eng- 
lishman is  lacking  in  normal  bravery,  but 
the  Dutchman  is  also  a  brave  man,  and 
knows  better  how  to  fight  under  African 
conditions.  British  regulars  in  South 
Africa  suffer  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tages which  attached  to  the  operation  of 
British  troops  in  America  between  1776 
and  1783.  They  all  fought  well,  but  their 
efforts  were  handicapped  by  ignorance. 

The  Jameson  raid,  while  it  has,  com- 
mercially speaking, done  nothing  but  evil, 
has,  from  another  point  of  view,  done 
South  Africa  this  service,  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  whole  of  that 
country,  representing  a  dozen  different 
territories  or  governments,  has  at  last 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  interdependency. 
The  quarrel  of  the  Transvaal  has  been 
taken  up  and  seriously  discussed  in  Natal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  as  well  as  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  or  at  Delagoa  Bay. 
There  are  Boers  everywhere  south  of  the 
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Zambesi,  and  where  there  are  not  Dutch- 
men there  are  Africanders  of  English  if 
not  Boer  origin,  who  resent  English  in- 
terference as  an  attempt  to  curtail  their 
rights  of  local  self-government.  The 
Jameson  raid  drew  so  sharply  the  line 
between  Dutch  and  English  that  the  large 
class  of  Africanders  was  for  the  moment 
lost  sight  of;  but  I  am  convinced  that  in 
the  event  of  Germany  or  any  other  nation 
attempting  to  meddle  with  South  African 
affairs,  all  white  Africanders — Boer,  En- 
glish, American,  French,  and  even  Ger- 


man— would  unite  in  the  defence  of  what 
is  destined  to  be  the  United  States  of 
South  Africa. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  repre- 
sentative Africanders  not  only  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  also  of  the  other  states, 
and  I  was  impressed  by  the  strength  and 
unity  of  their  sentiments  on  this  one 
vital  point.  Amongst  themselves  they 
have  quarrels  in  plenty,  touching  differ- 
ential railway  rates,  discriminating  cus- 
tom-house duties,  and  most  irritating  di- 
vergencies regarding  the   treatment  of 
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natives.  If  a  stranger  visited  the  Cape 
Colony  alone,  be  might  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  the  bad  feeling  between  these 
different  states  was  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude any  practical  effort  towards  federa- 
tion. And  hitherto,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  conditions  have  been  very  unfavora- 
ble, because  of  the  geographical  isolation 
in  which  stood  the  two  Boer  republics, 
which  were  shut  off  from  the  sea  and  sep- 
arated from  the  coast  ports  by  hundreds 
of  miles,  involving  a  fatiguing,  costly, 
and  dangerous  journey  in  bullock-carts. 
It  required  several  weeks  for  a  journey 
which  is  now  accomplished  in  a  couple 
of  days.  Two  years  ago  the  man  who 
had  travelled  to  Pretoria  and  back  was 
regarded  as  something  of  an  African  ex- 
plorer, and  the  Transvaal  Boer  was  re- 
garded in  Europe  with  as  much  curiosity 
as  a  native  of  New  Guinea.  To  day  the 
citizens  of  the  Transvaal  read  from  day 
to  day  in  their  newspapers  everything  of 
importance  which  happened  the  day  be- 
fore in  every  town  of  (South  Africa,  and 
every  steamer  to  Europe  carries  probably 
one  or  more  Boers  eager  to  learn  some- 
tiling  of  the  outer  world.  Africanders  at 
home  can  be  unfriendly  enough  one  tow- 
ards another  if  they  are  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states,  but  the  moment  they  meet 
abroad,  or  on  a  steamer's  deck,  they  are 
fast  friends,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  had  common  interests  in  their 
childhood. 

Englishmen  have  perhaps  greater  diffi- 
culty in  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  South 
Africa  than  Americans.  We  have  but  to 
recall,  that  which  now  seems  so  strange, 
that  the  United  States,  which  commenced 
its  colonial  career  of  constitutional  self- 
government  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  did  not  form  one  feder- 
ation until  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
Englishmen  who  founded  the  New  Eng- 
land of  1620,  so  far  from  seeking  strength 
in,  federation  with  their  brother  English- 
men of  Virginia,  persistently  rejected  all 
overtures  to  this  end,  and  courted  local  in- 
dependence as  obstinately  as  the  Boers  of 
the  Transvaal.  Even  the  New  England 
States  amongst  themselves  formed  no 
close  union,  and  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut —  these  as  well  as  the 
rest  sought  to  live  for  themselves  alone, 
after  a  fashion  quite  as  un- Christian  and 
short-sighted  as  do  to-day  the  govern- 
ments of  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  thirteen  American  colonies  of  1776 


were  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  white 
Protestant  Englishmen,  scattered  thinly 
through  a  country  peopled  by  natives  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  than  those  of  Af- 
rica. It  is  no  flattery  to  say  that  the 
white  people  of  America,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  were  in  general  better  educated  than 
the  Transvaal  Boers,  for  our  ancestors 
established  schools  almost  as  soon  as  they 
did  the  inevitable  church  and  jail. 

Yet  every  schoolboy  knows  that  the 
American  Constitution  was  not  adopted 
till  1789,  and  then  only  after  lengthy  and 
bitter  debates  on  the  part  of  delegates 
from  the  different  States,  which  illus- 
trated most  clearly  the  suspicious  attitude 
of  each  towards  the  rest.  It  took  us, 
therefore,  about  fifteen  years  after  the  out- 
break of  war  with  England  to  feel  the 
pressure  necessary  to  federation.  Through- 
out that  war  of  seven  years  the  student 
to-day  can  clearly  see  that  the  colonies 
owed  their  success  less  to  the  provisional 
government  under  which  they  lived  than 
to  the  patriotism  of  a  few  men  like  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin.  But  above  all  were 
the  colonists  indebted  for  their  victories 
to  the  monumental  incapacity  of  the 
British  military  authorities,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  advisers  of  George  III. 

The  military  virtues  displayed  at  Ma- 
juba  Hill  in  1881,  and  at  Krugersdorp  in 
January  of  1896,  appear  to  be  on  a  level 
with  those  displayed  during  the  campaigns 
of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  in  1777  and 
1781  respectively.  As  to  the  political 
management  of  matters  South  African 
by  the  Queen's  government  in  London, 
no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  1776 
and  1896;  but  if  the  opinion  of  loyal  and 
intelligent  Africanders  who  know  their 
country  well  is  worth  anything,  then  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Colonial  Office 
after  the  Jameson  raid  was  a  mistake 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  raid  itself. 
No  doubt  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  Colonial  Minister,  were  honora- 
ble, and  dictated  perhaps  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  the  happiness  of  the  colonists 
themselves,  but  the  result  of  his  well- 
meant  endeavors  was  to  make  worse  a 
situation  already  bad  enough.  The  Jame- 
son raid  was  so  domestic  to  South  Africa 
that  every  Africander  regarded  it  as  pe- 
culiarly one  for  his  people  alone  to  settle. 
There  appeared  from  his  stand-point  no 
reason  why  people  in  London  should 
meddle  in  this  affair,  and  certainly  there 
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was  no  general  demand  for  help  from  the 
mother-country.  The  four  principal  white 
parliamentary  states  were  amply  able  to 
cope  with  a  dozen  Jameson  raids,  and 
each  felt  it  as  more  or  less  of  an  insult 
that  a  matter  of  this  kind  should  have  to 
be  dealt  with  by  an  official  six  thousand 
miles  away,  who  knew  next  to  nothing 
of  the  country  and  its  people.  I  might 
add  that  a  London  official  at  that  time 
would  have  known  worse  than  nothing, 
in  the  sense  that  so  many  influential  peo- 
ple were  pecuniarily  interested  on  one 
side.  Many  influential  English  newspa- 
pers became  exceedingly  unjust  for  want 
of  an  opportunity  to  hear  both  sides. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  then  Gov- 
ernor at  the  Cape,  as  I  have  said,  and  in 
his  capacity  of  High  Commissioner  had 
power  to  manage  this  delicate  job.  He 
had  on  the  spot  a  council  of  eminent  co- 
lonial statesmen,  and  besides  that  a  legis- 
lature elected  by  the  people,  and  one  whose 
sympathy  was  with  the  Boer  and  Afri- 
cander, rather  than  with  the  recently 
landed  immigrant.  Had  a  special  tribu- 
nal been  selected  for  the  arbitration  of  a 
South  African  difficulty  of  this  nature,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  collect  men 
better  qualified  for  the  task,  in  the  sense 
that  on  this  occasion  it  was  important 
to  have  judges  not  only  free  from  local 
London  prejudice,  but  familiar  with  the 
Africanders  of  all  races.  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  has  had  long  training  and  great 
experience  in  colonial  matters,  and  im- 
pressed me  strongly  by  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness in  which  he  discussed  the  situation, 
and  also  by  his  practical  businesslike 
manner.  He  has,  of  course,  received  a 
large  share  of  abuse,  such  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  every  man  in  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility, but  I  think  that  in  this  case  many 
honest  people  who  attacked  him  did  so  as 
people  often  abuse  the  officer  who  hap- 
pens to  be  compelled  to  carry  out  a  disa- 
greeable duty. 

The  Boers  all  over  South  Africa,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Kruger,  would  have  felt 
that  they  were  in  safe  hands  had  this 
Jameson  raid  matter  been  left  to  the  ver- 
dict of  their  fellow-Africanders,  even  in 
the  Cape  Colony.  The  London  govern- 
ment need  not  have  abdicated  any  of  its 
rights  of  revision  in  case  the  final  deci- 
sion displeased  it,  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner at  the  Cape  might  have  been 
secretly  coached  as  to  what  was  expected 
of  him  by  his  chief  at  the  Colonial  Office. 


But  nearly  every  step  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  since  the  Jameson  raid 
has  given  not  merely  offence  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  has  given  no  satisfaction 
amongst  Africanders  generally.  The 
crime  of  Jameson  was  so  clear,  and  of  a 
nature  so  outrageous  to  self-governing 
communities,  that  it  called  for  an  imme- 
diate expression  of  the  strongest  indigna- 
tion, at  least  from  the  Colonial  Office ;  but 
instead  of  that  the  Boers  were  made  to 
feel  that  they  were  dealing  in  this  matter 
less  with  a  benevolent  protector  than 
with  a  rather  evasive  solicitor.  The  feel- 
ing of  every  Africander  was  voiced  by 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  expressed  at 
once  and  unreservedly  his  abhorrence  of 
the  crime  committed,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  do  all  in  his  power  in  order  to 
efface  its  bad  impression.  This  was  the 
feeling  of  such  statesmen  as  Mr.  Hof- 
meyer,  Sir  James  Sievewright,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  important  Africanders 
with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject.  Had 
Mr.  Chamberlain  been  in  a  position  to 
hear  and  appreciate  this  public  sentiment 
in  South  Africa,  he  would  have  spared 
himself  many  an  effort  which  was  meant 
to  do  good,  but  which  failed  because  it 
was  unsupported  by  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  country  for  which  he  desired  to 
act. 

Before  the  Jameson  raid,  Boers  and 
English  jogged  along  well  enough  side 
by  side ;  intermarriage  was  frequent, 
and  their  jealousies  were  never  so  great 
but  that  they  cheerfully  united  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  common  enemy,  whether 
that  enemy  was  a  Kaffir  or  a  threat  of 
foreign  invasion.  The  railways  were 
doing  for  the  country  a  vast  missionary 
work  —  teaching  the  Boers  to  respect, 
if  not  to  like,  the  civilization  of  their 
neighbors.  Had  South  Africa  devel- 
oped normally  it  is  not  too  much  for  us 
to  venture  the  statement  that  within  ten 
years  there  would  not  have  been  a  Boer 
in  the  Transvaal  who  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. To-day  the  imported  Hollander  man- 
ages all  the  difficult  questions  in  the 
Transvaal ;  and  he  does  so  not  because  he 
is  liked,  but  because  the  legislature  of 
the  Transvaal  feels  the  need  of  a  solicitor 
versed  in  the  technicality  of  the  law.  We 
must  now  wait  until  the  Boer  has  been 
made  to  feel  that  his  interests  are  safe  in 
the  hands  of  his  fellow-Africanders,  be 
they  English  or  Dutch.  This  is  merely 
a  matter  of  patience,  tact,  and  time. 


"THE  AIR  WAS  THICK  AND  HEAVY. 


THE  SOLO  ORCHESTRA. 


BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


rpHE  air  was  thick  and  heavy,  as  it 
JL  sometimes  is  in  the  great  city  toward 
nightfall  after  a  hot  spell  has  lasted  for 
ten  days.  There  were  sponges  tied  to 
the  foreheads  of  the  horses  that  wearily 
tugged  at  the  overladen  cross-town  cars. 
The  shop-girls  going  home  fanned  them- 
selves limply.  The  men  released  from 
work  walked  languidly,  often  with  their 
coats  over  their  arms.  The  setting  sun 
burned  fiery  red  as  it  sank  behind  the 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson. 
But  the  night  seemed  likely  to  be  as  hot 
as  the  day  had  been,  for  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  were  motionless  now,  as  they  had 
been  all  the  afternoon. 

We  had  been  kept  in  town  all  through 
July  by  the  slow  convalescence  of  our 
invalid ;  and  with  even  the  coming  of  Au- 
gust we  could  not  hope  to  get  away  for 
another  ten  days  yet.  The  excessive  heat 
had  retarded  the  recovery  of  our  patient 
by  making  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
sleep.  That  evening,  as  it  happened,  she 
had  dropped  off  into  an  uneasy  slumber 
a  little  after  six  o'clock;  and  we  had  left 
her  room  gently  in  the  doubtful  hope  that 
her  rest  might  be  prolonged  for  at  least 
an  hour. 

I  had  slipped  down  stairs,  and  was  stand- 
ing on  the  stoop,  with  the  door  open  be- 
hind me,  when  I  heard  the  shrill  notes  of 
the  Pan-pipes,  accompanied  by  the  jing- 
ling of  a  set  of  bells  and  the  dull  thump- 
ing of  a  drum.  I  understood  at  once  that 
some  sort  of  wandering  musician  was 
about  to  perform,  and  I  knew  that  with 
the  first  few  bars  the  needful  slumber  of 
our  invalid  would  be  interrupted  vio- 
lently. 

I  closed  the  door  behind  me  softly,  and 
sprang  down  the  steps,  and  sped  swiftly 
to  the  corner  around  which  the  sounds 
seemed  to  proceed.  If  the  fellow  is  a 
foreigner,  I  thought,  I  must  give  him  a 
quarter  and  so  bribe  him  to  go  away,  and 
then  he  will  return  every  evening  to  be 
bought  oft"  again,  and  I  shall  become  a 
subscriber  by  the  week  to  the  concerts  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear.  But  if  the  itinerant 
musician  is  an  American,  of  course  I  can 
appeal  to  him,  as  one  gentleman  to  an- 
other, and  we  shall  not  be  troubled  with 
him  again. 

When   I  turned  the  corner  I  saw  a 
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strange  figure  only  a  few  yards  distant — 
a  strange  figure  most  strangely  accoutred. 
A  tall,  thin,  loose  -  jointed  man,  who 
had  made  himself  appear  taller  still  by 
wearing  a  high  peaked  hat,  the  pinnacle 
of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  wire  frame- 
work, in  which  half  a  dozen  bells  were 
suspended,  ringing  with  every  motion  of 
the  head.  He  had  on  a  long  linen  dust- 
er, which  flapped  about  his  gaunt  shanks 
encased  in  tight  black  trousers.  Between 
his  legs  he  had  a  pair  of  cymbals,  fastened 
one  to  each  knee.  Upon  his  back  was 
strapped  a  small  bass -drum,  on  which 
there  was  painted  the  announcement  that 
the  performer  was  "Prof.  Theophilus 
Briggs,  the  Solo  Orchestra."  A  drum- 
stick was  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
drum,  and  connected  with  a  cord  that 
ran  down  his  legs  to  his  feet,  so  that  by 
beating  time  with  his  toes  he  could  make 
the  drum  take  part  in  his  concert.  The 
Pan-pipes  that  I  had  heard  were  fastened 
to  his  breast  just  at  the  height  of  his  chin, 
so  that  he  could  easily  blow  into  them  by 
the  slightest  inclination  of  his  head.  In 
his  left  hand  he  held  a  fiddle,  and  in  his 
right  hand  he  had  a  fiddle-bow.  Just  as 
I  came  in  sight  he  tapped  the  fiddle  with 
the  bow,  as  though  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  orchestra.  Then  he  raised  the  fiddle 
— not  to  his  chin,  for  the  Pan-pipes  made 
this  impossible,  but  to  the  other  position, 
not  infrequent  among  street  musicians, 
just  below  the  shoulder.  Evidently  I  had 
just  arrived  in  time. 

He  was  not  a  foreigner,  obviously 
enough.  It  needed  only  one  glance  at 
the  elongated  visage,  with  its  good-na- 
tured eyes  and  its  gentle  mouth,  to  show 
that  here  was  a  native  American  whose 
parents  and  grandparents  also  had  been 
born  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting 
you  before  you  begin,"  I  said,  hastily, 
"but  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  in- 
deed if  you  would  kindly  consent  to  give 
your  performance  a  little  further  down 
this  street — a  little  further  away  from  this 
corner. " 

I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  not  chosen 
my  words  adroitly,  for  the  kindly  smile 
faded  from  his  lips,  and  there  was  more 
than  a  hint  of  stiffness  in  his  manner  as 
he  responded  slowly. 
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"I  don't  know  as  I  quite  catch  your 
meaning,"  lie  began.     "  I  ain't — " 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  ask  you  to  go 
away,"  I  interrupted,  wishing  to  explain; 
' '  I'd  like  to  hear  your  concert  myself ;  but 
the  fact  is,  there's  a  member  of  my  family 
slowly  recovering  from  a  long  sickness, 
and  she's  only  just  fallen  asleep  now  for 
the  first  time  since  midnight." 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first?"  was 
Professor  Briggs's  immediate  response, 
and  the  genial  smile  returned  to  his  thin 
face.  "  Of  course  I  don't  want  to  worry 
no  one  with  my  music.  And  I'd  just  as 
lief  as  -not  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  if  it  will  be  any  more  agreeable  to  a 
sick  person.  I  know  myself  what  it  is  to 
have  sickness  in  the  house;  there  ain't  no 
one  knows  what  that  is  better  than  I  do — 
no  one  don't." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  I 
said,  as  he  walked  back  with  me  to  the 
corner. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  returned. 
"It  don't  make  any  differ  to  me.  Now 
you  just  show  me  which  house  it  is,  so  I 
can  keep  away  from  it." 

I  pointed  out  the  door  to  him. 

"The  third  one  from  the  corner,  is  it?" 
he  repeated.  ' '  Well, that's  all  right.  And 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me 
about  it,  for  I  should  have  hated  to  wake 
up  a  sick  person ;  and  these  pipes  and  this 
drum  ain't  exactly  soothing  to  the  sick, 
are  they?" 

Then  the  smile  ripened  to  a  laugh,  and 
after  I  had  thanked  him  once  more  and 
shaken  hands,  he  turned  back  and  walked 
away,  accompanied  by  the  bevy  of  chil- 
dren who  had  encircled  us  expectantly 
ever  since  I  had  first  spoken  to  him. 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning  a 
storm  broke  over  the  city,  and  the  heavy 
rain  kept  up  all  day,  cooling  the  streets  at 
last  and  washing  the  atmosphere.  With 
the  passing  of  the  hot  wave  sleep  became 
easier  for  us  all.  Men  walked  to  their 
offices  in  the  morning  with  a  brisker  step, 
and  the  shop-girls  were  no  longer  listless 
as  they  went  to  their  work.  Our  invalid 
improved  rapidly,  and  we  could  count  the 
days  before  we  should  be  able  to  take  her 
out  of  the  city. 

The  rain-storm  had  brought  this  relief 
on  a  Thursday,  and  the  skies  did  not  clear 
till  Friday  evening.  The  air  kept  its  fresh- 
ness over  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

On  the  latter  day,  toward  nightfall,  I 


had  taken  my  seat  on  the  stoop,  as  is  the 
custom  of  New-Yorkers  kept  in  town 
during  the  summer  months.  I  had 
brought  out  a  cushion  or  two,  and  I  was 
smoking  my  second  after-supper  cigar.  I 
felt  at  peace  with  the  world ;  and  for  the 
moment  I  had  even  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  thinking.  It  satisfied  me  to 
watch  the  rings  of  tobacco  smoke  as  they 
curled  softly  above  my  head. 

Although  I  was  thus  detached  from 
earth,  I  became  at  last  vaguely  conscious 
that  a  man  had  passed  before  the  house 
two  or  three  times,  and  that  as  he  passed 
he  had  stared  at  me  as  though  he  expect- 
ed recognition.  With  his  next  return 
my  attention  was  aroused.  I  saw  that 
he  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  of  perhaps  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  lean  face  clean- 
shaven, plainly  dressed  in  black,  and  in 
what  was  obviously  a  Sunday  suit,  so  re- 
vealing itself  by  its  odd  wrinkles  and 
creases.  As  he  came  abreast  of  me  he 
slackened  his  gait  and  looked  up.  When 
he  caught  my  eye  he  smiled.  And  then 
I  recognized  him  at  once.  It  was  Profess- 
or Theophilus  Briggs,  the  Solo  Orchestra. 

When  he  discovered  that  I  knew  him 
again  he  stood  still.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
greeted  him. 

"  I  thought  this  was  the  house,"  he  be- 
gan, "  but  I  wa'n't  sure  for  certain.  You 
see,  my  memory  ain't  longer  than  a  toad's 
tail.  Still,  I  allowed  I  hadn't  ought  to 
disremember  anything  as  big  as  a  house — 
now  had  I?"  And  he  laughed  pleasantly. 
"And  I  thought  that  was  you,  too,  set- 
ting up  there  on  the  porch,"  he  went  on, 
cheerfully.  "And  I'm  glad  it  is,  because 
I  wanted  to  see  you  again  to  ask  after  the 
lady's  health.  Did  she  have  her  sleep  out 
that  evening?  And  how  is  she  getting  on 
now?" 

I  thanked  him  again  for  his  consider- 
ate action  the  first  time  we  had  met,  as 
well  as  for  his  kindly  inquiries  now,  and 
I  was  glad  to  give  him  good  news  of  our 
patient.  Then  I  recognized  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  and  I  asked  my  visitor  if  he 
would  not  "take  something." 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  returned — "that 
is,  if  there  ain't  no  offence?  Fact  is, 
I've  quit.  I  don't  look  on  the  wine  when 
it  is  red  now,  for  it  biteth  like  an  adder 
and  it  stingeth  like  a  serpent,  and  I  don't 
want  any  more  snakes  in  mine.  I've  had 
enough  of  them,  I  have.  Ooton  extra 
dry  is  good  enough  for  me  now,  I  guess; 
and  I  'ain't  no  use  now  for  a  happy  fam- 
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ily  of  blue  mice  and  green  rats  and  yel- 
low monkeys.  I've  had  whole  menage- 
ries of  them,  too,  in  my  time,— regular 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  you  know,  and 
me  with  a  season  ticket.  But  it's  like  all 
these  continuous  performances,  you  get 
tired  of  it  pretty  soon,— leastways  I  did, 
and  so  I  quit,  and  I  don't  touch  a  drop 
now." 

"Sworn  off?"  I  suggested,  as  I  made 
room  for  him  on  the  cushion  by  my  side. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  simply,  as  he  sat 
down  ;  "  I  hadn't  no  need  to  swear  off.  I 
just  quit;  that's  all  there  was  to  it." 

"  Some  men  do  not  find  it  so  very  easy 
to  give  up  drinking,"  I  remarked. 

"That's  so  too,"  he  answered,  "and  I 
didn't  either,  for  a  fact.  But  I  just  had 
to  do  it,  that's  all.  You  see,  I'd  given 
drinking  a  fair  show,  and  I'd  found  it 
didn't  pay.  Well,  I  don't  like  no  trade 
where  you're  bound  to  lose  in  the  long- 
run — seems  a  pretty  poor  way  to  do  busi- 
ness— don't  it?    So  I  quit." 

This  seemed  to  call  for  a  commonplace 
from  me,  and  I  was  equal  to  the  occasion : 
"  It's  easier  to  get  into  the  way  of  taking 
a  drop  now  and  then  than  it  is  to  get  out 
of  it." 

"I  got  into  it  easy  enough,  I  know 
that,"  he  returned,  smiling  genially.  "It 
was  when  I  was  in  the  army.  After  a 
man  has  been  laying  out  in  the  swamp 
for  a  week  or  so,  a  little  rum  ain't  such  a 
bad  thing  to  have  in  the  house." 

Then  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  I  no- 
ticed the  bronze  button  in  his  coat. 

"So  you  were  in  the  army?"  I  said, 
with  the  ever-rising  envy  felt  by  so  many 
of  my  generation  who  lived  through  the 
long  years  of  the  civil  war,  mere  boys,  too 
young  to  take  part  in  the  struggle. 

"  I  was  a  drummer-boy  at  Gettysburg," 
he  answered;  "and  it  wa'n't  might}7,  easy 
for  me,  either." 

"  How  so?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  it  was  this  way,"  he  explained. 
"  Father,  he  was  a  Maine  man,  and  he 
was  a  sea-captain.  And  when  mother 
died,  after  a  spell,  father,  he  up  and  mar- 
ried again.  Now  that  second  wife  of  fa- 
tlier's,  she  didn't  like  me ;  and  I  didn't  like 
her  either,  not  overmuch.  I  guess  there 
wan't  no  love  lost  between  us.  She  liked 
to  make  a  voyage  with  father  now  and 
then,  and  so  did  I.  We  was  both  with 
him  on  a  voyage  he  made  about  the  time 
the  war  broke  out.  We  cleared  for  Cowes 
and  a  market,  and  along  in  the  summer  of 


'62  we  was  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  that  summer  we  come 
into  Genoa,  and  there  we  got  a  chance 
at  the  papers,  all  filled  chock-full  of  bat- 
tles. And  it  didn't  seem  as  though  things 
was  going  any  too  well  over  here,  either, 
and  so  I  felt  I'd  like  to  come  home  and 
lend  a  hand  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion. You  see,  I  was  past  fourteen  then, 
and  I  was  tall  for  my  age, — 'most  as  tall 
as  I  am  now,  I  guess.  I  was  doing  a 
man's  work  on  the  boat,  and  I  didn't  see 
why  I  couldn't  do  a  man's  work  in  help- 
ing Uncle  Sam,  seeing  he  seemed  to  be 
having  a  hard  time  of  it.  And  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  too,  that  she  had  been 
making  me  have  considerable  of  a  hard 
time  of  it  too;  and  there  wa'n't  no  way 
of  contenting  her,  she  was  so  all-fired 
pernicketty.  There  was  another  ship  in 
the  harbor  near  us,  and  the  captain  was  a 
sort  of  a  kind  of  a  cousin  of  mother's; 
and  so  I  shipped  with  him;  and  we  come 
straight  home  from  Genoa  to  Portsmouth. 
And  when  I  wanted  to  enlist  they  wouldn't 
have  me,  saying  I  was  too  young,  which 
was  all  foolishness.  So  I  went  for  a 
drummer-boy,  and  I  was  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  Gettysburg  to  Appo- 
mattox." 

"You  were  only  a  boy  even  when  the 
war  was  over,"  I  commented. 

"  Well,  I  was  seventeen,  and  I  felt  old 
enough  to  be  seventy,"  he  returned,  as  a 
smile  wrinkled  his  lean  features.  "At 
any  rate  I  was  old  enough  to  get  married 
the  year  after  Lee  surrendered,  and  my 
daughter  was  born  the  year  after  that, — 
she'd  be  nearly  thirty  now  if  she  was  liv- 
ing to-day." 

"  Did  you  stay  in  one  of  the  bands  of 
the  regulars  after  the  war?"  I  asked,  won- 
dering how  the  sailor-lad  who  had  become 
a  drummer-boy  had  finally  developed  into 
a  Solo  Orchestra. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  Not  but  what  I 
did  think  of  it  some.  But  after  being  at 
sea  so  long,  and  in  the  army,  camping 
here  and  there,  and  always  moving  on, 
I  was  restless,  and  I  didn't  want  to  settle 
down  nowhere  for  long.  So  I  went  into 
the  show  business.  I'd  always  been  fond 
of  music,  and  I  could  play  on  'most  any- 
thing, from  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  a  church 
organ  with  all  the  stops  you  please.  So 
I  went  out  with  the  side-show  of  a  circus, 
playing  on  the  tumbleronicon." 

"The  tumbleronicon?"  I  repeated,  in 
doubt. 
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"It's  a  tray  with  a  lot  of  wineglasses 
on  it  and  goblets  and  tumblers,  partly 
filled  with  water,  you  know,  so  as  to  give 
different  notes.  Why,  I've  had  one  tum- 
bleronicon  of  seven  octaves  that  I  used 
to  play  the  'Anvil  Chorus'  on,  and  al- 
ways got  a  double  encore  for  it.  I  be- 
lieve it's  what  they  used  to  call  the  'mu- 
sical glasses  ' — but  tumbleronicon  is  what 
it's  called  now  in  the  profession." 

I  admitted  that  I  had  heard  of  the 
musical  glasses. 

"  It  was  while  I  was  playing  the  tum- 
bleronicon in  that  side-show  that  I  met 
the  lady  I  married,"  he  went  on.  "  She 
was  a  Circassian  Girl  then.  Most  Circas- 
sian Girls  are  Irish,  you  know,  but  she 
wa'n't.  She  was  from  the  White  Moun- 
tains. Well,  I  made  up  to  her  from  the 
start,  and  when  the  circus  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  we  had  a  lot  of  money  saved 
up,  and  we  got  married.  My  wife  hadn't 
a  bad  ear  for  music,  so  that  winter  we 
worked  up  a  double  act,  and  in  the  spring 
we  went  on  the  road  as  Swiss  Bell-ringers. 
We  dressed  up  just  as  I  had  seen  the 
I-talians  dress  in  Naples." 

Again  I  asked  for  an  explanation. 

"Oh,  you  must  have  seen  that  act?" 
he  urged;  "  though  it  has  somehow  gone 
out  of  style  lately.  It's  to  have  a  fine  set 
of  bells,  three  or  four  octaves,  laying  out 
on  a  table  before  you,  and  then  you 
play  tunes  on  them,  just  as  you  do  on  the 
tumbleronicon.  There's  some  tunes  go 
better  on  the  bells  than  on  anything  else 
— 'Yankee  Doodle,'  and  'Pop  goes  the 
Weasel.'  It's  quick  tunes  like  them  that 
folks  like  to  have  you  pick  out  on  the 
bells.  Why,  Mrs.  Briggs  and  I  used  to  do 
a  patriotic  medley,  ending  up  with  'Rally 
round  the  Flag,'  that  just  made  the  sol- 
diers' widows  cry.  If  we  could  only 
have  gone  on,  we'd  have  been  sure  of  our 
everlasting  fortunes.  But  Mrs.  Briggs 
went  and  lost  her  health  after  our  daugh- 
ter was  born,  the  next  summer.  We  kept 
thinking  all  the  time  she'd  get  better 
soon,  and  so  I  took  an  engagement  here 
in  New  York,  at  Barnum's  old  museum 
in  Broadway,  to  play,  the  drum  in  the 
orchestra.  You  remember  Barnum's  old 
museum,  don't  you?" 

I  was  able  to  say  that  I  did  remember 
Barnum's  old  museum  in  Broadway. 

"I  didn't  really  like  it  there;  for  the 
animals  were  smelly,  you  know,  and  the 
work  was  very  confining,  what  with  two 
and  three  performances  a  day.   But  I  had 


to  stay  here  in  New  York  somehow,  for 
my  wife  wa'n't  able  to  get  away.  The 
long  and  short  of  it  is,  she  was  sick  abed 
nigh  onto  thirty  years, — not  suffering 
really  all  the  time,  of  course,  but  puny, 
and  ailing,  and  getting  no  comfort  from 
her  food.  There  was  times  I  thought 
she  never  would  get  well,  or  anything. 
But  two  years  ago  she  up  and  died  sud- 
denly, just  when  I'd  'most  got  used  to  her 
being  sick.  Women's  dreadful  uncertain 
—ain't  they?" 

I  had  to  confess  that  the  course  of  the 
female  of  our  species  was  more  or  less  in- 
calculable. 

"My  daughter,  she'd  died  the  year  be- 
fore her  mother;  and  she'd  never  been 
sick  a  day  in  her  life, — took  after  me,  she 
did,"  Professor  Briggs  went  on.  "She 
and  her  husband  used  to  do  Yankee  Girl 
and  Irish  Boy  duets  in  the  vaudevilles,  as 
they  call  them  now." 

I  remarked  that  variety  show,  the  old 
name  for  entertainments  of  that  type, 
seemed  to  me  more  appropriate. 

"That's  what  I  think  myself,"  he  re- 
turned, "  and  that's  what  I'm  always  tell- 
ing them.  But  they  say  vaudeville  is 
more  up-to-date, — and  that's  what  they 
want  now,  everything  up-to-date.  Now 
I  think  there's  lots  of  the  old-fashioned 
things  that's  heaps  better  than  some  of 
these  new-fangled  things  they're  so  proud 
of.  Take  a  three- ringed  circus,  for  in- 
stance,— what  good  is  a  three-ringed  cir- 
cus, to  anybody,  except  the  boss  of  it? 
The  public  has  only  two  eyes  apiece,  that's 
all — and  even  a  man  who  squints  can't 
see  more  than  two  rings  at  once,  can  he? 
And  three  rings  don't  give  a  real  artist  a 
show ;  they  discourage  him  by  distracting 
folk's  attention  away  from  him.  How  is 
he  to  do  his  best  if  he  can't  never  be 
certain  sure  that  the  public  is  looking  at 
him?" 

Here  again  I  was  able  to  express  my 
full  agreement  with  the  professor. 

"I'd  never  do  an  act  in  a  three-ring 
show,  no  matter  what  they  was  to  give 
me,"  he  continued.  "  And  I've  got  an  act 
nearly  ready  now  that  there's  lots  of  these 
shows  will  be  wanting  just  as  soon  as 
they  hear  of  it.  I  " — here  he  interrupt- 
ed himself  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  as  though  to  make  sure  that  there 
were  no  concealed  listeners  lying  in  wait 
to  overhear  what  he  was  about  to  say — 
"I  don't  mind  telling  you  about  it,  if 
you'd  like  to  know." 
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I  declared  that  I  was  much  interested, 
and  that  I  desired  above  all  things  to 
learn  all  about  this  new  act  of  his. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "I  think  I  told  you 
awhile  ago  that  my  granddaughter's  all 
the  family  I  got  left  now?  She's  nearly 
eight  years  old,  and  as  cunning  a  little 
thing  as  ever  you  see  anywhere  — and 
healthy  too,  like  her  mother.  She  favors 
me,  just  as  her  mother  did.  And  she  takes 
to  music  naturally— can't  keep  her  hands 
off  my  instruments  when  I  put  them  down 
—plays  '  Jerusalem  the  Golden  '  on  the 
pipes  now  so  it  would  draw  tears  from  a 
graven  image.  And  she  sings  too— just 
as  if  she  couldn't  help  it.  She's  a  voice 
like  an  angel ;— oh,  she'll  be  a  primy  donny 
one  of  these  days.  And  it  was  her  sing- 
ing gave  me  the  idea  of  this  new  act  of 
mine.  It's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  arranged 
just  for  her  and  me.  I  do  Uncle  Tom 
and  play  the  fiddle,  and  she  doubles  Little 
Eva  and  Topsy  with  a  lightning  change. 
As  Little  Eva,  of  course,  she'll  sing  a 
hymn — 'Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by,'  or 
the  'Sweet  by-and-by,'  or  something  of 
that  sort;  and  as  Topsy  she'll  do  a  banjo 
solo  first,  and  then  for  the  encore  she'll 
do  a  song  and  dance,  while  I  play  the  fid- 
dle for  her.  It's  a  great  scheme,  isn't  it? 
It's  bound  to  be  a  go!" 

I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  seemed 
to  me  a  most  attractive  suggestion. 

"  But  I've  made  up  my  mind,"  he  went 
on,  "not  to  bring  her  out  at  all  until  I 
can  get  the  right  opening.  I  don't  care 
about  terms  first  off,  because  when  we 
make  our  hit  we  can  get  our  own  terms 
quick  enough.  But  there's  everything 
in  opening  right.  So  I  shall  wait  till 
fall,  or  maybe  even  till  New- Year's,  before 
I  begin  to  worry  about  it.  And  in  the 
mean  time  my  own  act  in  the  street  goes. 
The  Solo  Orchestra  is  safe  for  pretty  good 
money  all  summer.  You  didn't  hear  me 
the  other  evening,  and  I'm  sorry, — but 
there's  no  doubt  it's  a  go.  I  don't  sup- 
pose it's  as  legitimate  as  the  tumbleroni- 
con,  maybe,  or  as  the  Swiss  bells, — I  don't 
know  for  sure.  But  it  isn't  bad,  either; 
and  in  summer,  wherever  there's  children 
around,  it's  a  certain  winner.  Sometimes 
when  I  do  the  '  Turkish  Patrol,'  or  things 
like  that,  there's  a  hundred  or  more  all 
round  me." 

"From  the  way  the  little  ones  looked 
at  me  the  other  evening,  when  I  asked 
you  to  move  on,"  I  said,  "it  was  obvious 
enough  that  they  were  very  anxious  to 


hear  you.  And  I  regret  that  I  was  forced 
to  deprive  myself  also  of  the  pleasure." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  slowly,  his  loose- 
jointed  frame  seeming  to  unfold  itself 
link  by  link. 

"I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  responded, 
cordially;  "isn't  your  lady  getting  bet- 
ter?" 

I  was  able  to  say  that  our  invalid  was 
improving  steadily. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  suggested,  "  what  do 
you  say  to  my  coming  round  here  some 
evening  next  week?  I'll  give  a  concert 
for  her  and  you,  and  any  of  your  friends 
you  like  to  invite.  And  you  can  tell  her 
there  isn't  any  of  the  new  songs  or  waltzes 
or  marches  or  selections  from  operas  she 
wants  I  can't  do.  She's  only  got  to  give 
it  a  name,  and  the  Solo  Orchestra  will 
play  it." 

Of  course  I  accepted  this  proffered  en- 
tertainment; and  with  that  Professor 
Briggs  took  his  leave,  bidding  me  fare- 
well with  a  slightly  conscious  air,  as 
though  he  were  accustomed  to  have  the 
eyes  of  a  multitude  centred  upon  him. 

And  one  evening,  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  the  Solo  Orchestra  appeared  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  our  house,  and  gave 
a  concert  for  our  special  benefit. 

Our  invalid  had  so  far  regained  her 
strength  that  she  was  able  to  sit  at  the 
window  to  watch  the  performance  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs.  But  her  attention  was  soon 
distracted  from  the  Solo  Orchestra  itself 
to  the  swarm  of  children  which  encom- 
passed him  about,  and  which  took  the 
sharpest  interest  in  his  strange  perform- 
ance. 

"Just  look  at  that  lovely  little  girl  on 
the  stoop  opposite,  sitting  all  alone  by 
herself,  as  though  she  didn't  know  any  of 
the  others, "  cried  our  convalescent.  ' '  She's 
the  most  elfinlike  little  beauty  I've  ever 
seen.  And  she  is  as  blasee  about  this 
Solo  Orchestra  of  yours  as  though  it  was 
Tannhduser  we  were  listening  to,  and 
she  was  the  owner  of  a  box  at  the  Metro- 
politan." 

When  the  concert  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  as  the  brief  twilight  was  waning, 
when  the  Solo  Orchestra  had  played  the 
"Anvil  Chorus"  as  a  final  encore  after 
the  "Turkish  Patrol,"  when  Professor 
Theophilus  Briggs,  after  taking  up  the 
collection  himself,  had  shaken  hands  with 
me,  when  I  went  down  to  convey  to  him 
our  thanks,  when  it  was  so  plainly  evi- 
dent that  the  performance  was  over  at 
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last  that  even  the  children  accepted  the 
inevitable  and  began  to  scatter, — then  the 
self-possessed  little  girl  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  rose  to  her  feet  with  dig- 
nity. When  the  tall  musician,  with  the 
bells  jingling  in  his  peaked  hat,  crossed 
the  street,  she  took  his  hand  as  though  he 


belonged  to  her.  As  he  walked  away,  she 
trotted  along  by  his  side,  smiling  up  at 
him. 

"  I  see  now,"  I  said;  "  that  must  be  his 
granddaughter,  the  future  impersonator 
of  the  great  dual  characters  Little  Eva 
and  Topsy." 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  BRAZIL  AND  THE  RIVER  PLATE  REPUBLICS. 
BY  LIEUTENANT  1UCHARD  MITCHELL,  U.S.N. 


LESS  than  fifteen  years  ago  an  Amer- 
ican man-of-war,  cruising  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  came  to  anchor  off  the  Arabian 
city  of  Muscat.  In  accordance  with  in- 
ternational custom,  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  was  fired,  with  the  red  flag  of  Arabia 
at  the  main.  After  waiting  for  more  than 
an  hour  our  flag  was  seen  to  flutter  at  the 
staff  of  the  fort  situated  at  the  eastern  en- 
trance, and  the  salute  was  returned,  gun 
for  gun,  but  with  the  American  flag  float- 
ing union  down.  Such  an  affront  could 
not  pass  unnoticed.  A  lieutenant  with 
an  aide  was  immediately  despatched  to 
the  palace  to  demand  of  the  Sultan  that 
the  flag  should  be  hoisted  properly  and 
another  salute  fired.  The  Sultan,  upon 
learning  the  details,  expressed  the  deepest 
regret,  promptly  ordered  the  salute  to  be 
properly  made,  and  declared  that  the  offi- 
cer should  be  bastinadoed  as  a  salve  to 
our  wounded  dignity,  but  explained  that 
the  officer,  probably  never  having  seen  the 
flag,  did  not  know  how  it  should  be  hoist- 
ed. The  flag  used  was  borrowed  from  the 
English  consul.  Could  such  an  uninten- 
tional affront  happen  to  the  English  flag 
outside  of  the  ice  barriers  of  the  Arctic  or 
Antarctic  Ocean?  Probably  not,  and  for 
the  reason  that  the  flag  of  England,  by 
her  immense  commercial  superiority,  is 
known  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  Be- 
neath the  trailing  plumes  from  the  smoke 
of  het*  own  Cardiff  coal, flutters  the  cross 
of  St. George  from  the  peaks  of  thousands 
of  steamers  on  every  sea,  guarded  to-day 
by  the  most  powerful  navy  the  world  has 
ever  known.  This  maritime  superiority 
demands  mercantile  houses  in  every  land, 
and  British  merchants,  whose  rights  are 
carefully  maintained  by  trained  diplo- 
mats, have  crowded  out  competitors,  and 
placed  the  products  of  British  industry 
foremost  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  fill- 


ing to  overflowing  the  coffers  of  the  island 
empire.  Ever  watchful  of  her  trade  in- 
terests, her  legislators  have  framed  laws 
that  render  English  manufacturers  abso- 
lute^ certain  of  their  ability  to  place 
their  goods  advantageously  in  any  foreign 
market.  It  was  a  great  English  company, 
carefully  fostered  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment, that  gave  in  return  an  empire  to 
offset  the  loss  of  her  western  colonies,  the 
highways  to  which  empire,  through  the 
Mediterranean  or  around  Good  Hope,  are 
as  carefully  guarded  and  patrolled  as  are 
her  own  public  highways  at  home.  The 
monetary  value  of  such  a  policy  is  incal- 
culable, and  is  an  object-lesson  to  every 
nation  on  the  globe.  European  nations 
have  attempted  to  follow  in  her  footsteps, 
but  being  less  favorably  situated,  over- 
shadowed by  England's  immense  navy, 
or  lacking  in  legislative  foresight  to  grasp 
trade  opportunities,  have  been  left  far 
behind  by  their  formidable  competitor. 
Only  one  great  nation,  centrally  located 
with  reference  to  the  great  trading  na- 
tions of  Europe, South  America, and  China, 
with  its  immense  coast-line  and  commo- 
dious harbors  on  the  east  and  west,  and 
its  teeming  population  of  energetic  and 
thriving  merchants, farmers,  and  artisans, 
is  in  a  position  to  compete  successfully 
with  her;  yet,  with  an  unaccountable 
prodigality  of  opportunities,  allowrs  these 
sources  of  national  wealth  to  be  acquired 
by  others. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifties  our  com- 
mercial marine  had  reached  its  zenith, 
its  decline  dating  from  1856.  The  tran- 
sition from  wood  to  iron  in  ship-building 
was  the  first  severe  blow  it  received,  but 
the  coup-de-grace  was  given  by  our  civil 
war.  England  since  1860  has  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  in  return  for  the  $15,500,000  we 
obliged  her  to  pay  for  letting  loose  on  our 
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commerce  the  Sumter,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, and  others,  that  drove  our  ships  to 
seek  safety  under  foreign  flags  or  sank 
them  in  mid-ocean.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  our  merchants  were  en- 
joying a  lucrative  commerce  with  Brazil 
and  the  River  Plate  Republics,  but  at  the 
end  our  imports  and  exports  had  practi- 
cally ceased,  and  England,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Russia,  and  Italy  stepped 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  trade  that 
we  had  abandoned.  Our  ships  that  but 
a  few  years  before  were  encountered  on 
every  sea  now  vanished  from  the  ocean. 
In  1869  the  writer  was  attached  to  a  frig- 
ate cruising  to  England,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Brazil,  a  voyage  of  over  thirteen 
months,  during  which  we  met  one  Amer- 
ican flag— that  of  a  small  fruiter  bound  to 
the  Levant. 

Our  lumber  trade  was  seized  by  Russia, 
our  cotton,  preferred  above  all  others,  was 
superseded  by  inferior  English  grades 
bearing  our  New  England  stamps  and 
trade-marks.  For  many  years  they  fur- 
nished agricultural  supplies,  though  far 
inferior  to  our  own,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day.  Germany  entered  the  trade 
with  small  wares  and  notions,  expanding 
it  to  all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles. 
The  opportunities  for  trade  in  the  new 
South  American  markets  were  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  European  nations.  They 
heavily  subsidized  their  steamship  lines, 
and  competed  so  closely  that  our  one  line 
from  New  York  to  Rio  met  the  fate  of  its 
transatlantic  brothers,  and  went  out  of  ex- 
istence. In  1872  there  were  seventy  Eng- 
lish steamers  running  to  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  continuing  its  voyage 
through  the  straits  to  Valparaiso  and 
Callao.  In  spite  of  this  some  of  our  lost 
trade  was  recovered.  Raw  products,  such 
as  kerosene,  lumber,  and  resin,  so  mani- 
festly belonged  to  us  that  the  trade  re- 
turned and  met  with  little  competition. 
So  with  agricultural  products,  agricultur- 
al implements,  and  machinery;  but  the 
following  tables  show  how  far  we  are 
from  occupying  our  proper  position. 

Total  Commerce  of  the  Three  Republics.* 


Nation. 

Total  Exports. 

Total  Imports.    Total  Commerce. 

Argentina . 

Brazil  

Uruguay. . . 

$10J.248.S25 
140.911.000 
33.479.511 

$9-2.724.101 
123.231.000 
23.800,370 

$193,972,926 
273.142.000 
57.279.SS1 

Total  

$284,639,336 

S239.755.471 

$524,394,807 

*  There  are  no  two  reports  that  agree  as  to  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  three  countries.  The 
above,  if  not  absolutely  correct,  is  not  far  wrong. 


Total  Commerce  with  the  United  States. 


Nation. 

Exports  to 
United  States. 

Imports  from 
United  States. 

Total  Commerce. 

Argentina  . 

Brazil   

Uruguay. . . 

$7,675,270 
78.831,476 
2,699,648 

$4,455,600 
15,165,069 
1,262,001 

$12,130,870 
93,996.545 
3.961.649 

Total.... 

$89,206,394 

$20,882,670 

$110,089,064 

Comparing  these  tables,  we  see  that  the 
value  of  our  exports  or  sales  to  the  three 
republics  amounts  in  round  numbers  to 
$21,000,000,  which  is  but  nine  per  cent, 
of  the  total  export  trade  of  $240,000,000, 
while  the  United  States  is  a  purchaser  of 
nearly  one-third  of  their  total  exports,  or 
$89,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $285,000,000. 

Are  the  merchants  of  the  United  States 
content  to  receive  but  $21,000,000  of  the 
imports,  and  to  permit  a  prize  of  $219,- 
000,000  yearly  to  go  to  other  countries, 
without  an  effort  to  compete?  South 
America  has  long  been  the  dumping- 
ground  for  the  refuse  manufactures  of 
Europe.  In  six  years'  service  on  that 
coast  I  never  bought  an  imported  article 
on  shore  that  I  could  not  have  duplicated 
at  home  with  a  better  article  for  the  same 
money.  Our  manufactures  are  better 
than  the  European,  and  the  people  of 
South  iVmerica  know  it  and  want  them; 
but  before  any  marked  improvement  can 
be  made  there  must  be  a  radical  change  in 
our  methods  of  placing  them  on  the  mar- 
ket. In  this  it  would  be  well  for  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  study  Ger- 
man methods,  that  nation  to-day  being 
the  most  aggressive  of  all  commercial  na- 
tions. By  means  of  commercial  museums 
at  home  and  the  permanent  exhibitions 
of  the  wrought-iron  industries  in  South 
America,  as  well  as  by  opening  chambers 
of  commerce  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Ay  res,  and  Montevideo,  she  has  increased 
her  trade  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the 
last  five  years,  her  export  trade  being 
larger  than  ours  and  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  She  transports  her  own  goods 
and  transacts  business  through  her  own 
banks.  These  goods  are  manufactured 
for  special  markets  and  adapted  to  foreign 
requirements,  carefully  noting  the  taste  of 
the  locality  where  she  trades.  Her  credits 
are  made  on  the  most  satisfactory  terms. 
She  sends  capable  and  experienced  agents 
abroad  who  are  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage of  her  customers.  That  such  is 
the  correct  method  is  evidenced  by  the 
yearly  increase  of  her  volume  of  trade. 

Our  merchants  seem  to  regard  our 
ministers  and  consuls  as  national  trade 
agents,  through  whom  they  can  distribute 
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circulars,  carefully  written  in  English, 
with  price-lists  in  our  own  money.  One 
of  our  consuls  in  Brazil  complains  that 
merchants  send  circulars  printed  in  Span- 
ish, the  would-be  exporters  evidently  la- 
boring under  the  impression  that  Span- 
ish, not  Portuguese,  is  the  language  of 
the  country.  Of  course  these  circulars 
are  not  understood,  and  quickly  find  the 
waste-paper  basket.  Want  of  business 
houses,  banking  facilities,  and  direct  com- 
munication all  tend  against  us.  On  one 
occasion,  while  riding  across  the  pampas 
of  Uruguay  in  company  with  a  merchant 
from  Montevideo,  and  noting  the  miles 
upon  miles  of  plain  wire  fencing  with 
which  the  country  seemed  to  be  netted, 
I  asked  him  where  the  wire  came  from, 
and  he  replied,  "Belgium."  And  when 
I  again  asked  why  none  came  from  the 
United  States,  he  replied,  "Because  you 
have  no  agents  or  agencies,  and  probably 
do  not  care  for  the  trade.  The  wire,1' 
he  continued,  "such  as  is  sent  to  us,  is 
very  poor,  can  hardly  stand  the  strain  of 
setting  up,  and  becomes  rotten  after  a 
short  period  of  use."  Undoubtedly  the 
United  States  could  sell  immense  quanti- 
ties of  wire  had  they  samples  in  the  coun- 
try, with  energetic  agents  who  could  set 
up  here  and  there  a  section  of  our  wire 
with  the  Belgian  and  German  fencing. 
It  would  quickly  show  its  superiority. 
Barbed  wire  has  no  sale.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Argentina  and  some  of  the  pas- 
toral provinces  of  Brazil.  In  1893  Bel- 
gium sold  to  Argentina  12,000,000  kilos, 
Germany  7,000,000,  and  Great  Britain 
2,000,000.  The  United  States  sold  none. 
In  1894  Belgium  sold  17,000,000,  Germany 
9,000,000,  England  1,800,000,  and  the 
United  States  two  hundred  kilos. 

One  of  our  consuls  to  Germany,  Mr. 
Monaghan,  who  is  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  aid  American  manufacturers,  reports 
that  American  barbed  wire  of  excellent 
quality  is  entering  Japan  through  Ger- 
man exporting  houses,  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  can  manufacture  it.  Yet  the 
German  prefers  to  take  the  trouble  of 
exporting  our  wire  rather  than  that  we 
should  do  it  ourselves,  declaring  that  the 
trade  in  one  article  leads  to  another,  and 
t  herefore  it  is  to  their  advantage  that  the 
variety  of  our  exports  should  not  extend. 

Years  ago  the  water  for  watering  cattle 
was  "cinched"  or  hoisted  to  the  surface 
of  the  wells  by  horses,  but  gradually  wind- 
mills are  going  up  on  the  estancias.  Those 


I  saw  were  almost  invariably  of  European 
make.  I  inquired  of  this  same  gentleman 
where  they  came  from,  and  pointing  over 
to  his  own, he  said,  "  That  is  American  and 
the  best  in  this  country,  costing  me  but 
little  more  than  the  others;  but  I  knew  all 
about  them  before  I  sent  my  order  home, 
and  could  afford  to  wait.  The  others 
could  not  and  would  not  buy  on  a  trade 
circular.  'Twould  be  like  buying  a  pig 
in  the  poke."  This  is  true  of  engines — 
portable  and  stationary — machines,  and 
motors.  The  Crocker  Wheeler  Electric 
Company  are  placing  agencies  in  Spanish 
American  countries,  a  proper  step  to  take 
if  they  desire  the  trade. 

Buenos  Ayres,  with  its  population  of 
665,000,  Montevideo,  ninety  miles  across 
the  river,  with  226,000  more,  and  Rio  Ja- 
neiro,with  over  a  half-million — centres  of 
immense  trade — are  rich  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  city  of  Montevideo  con- 
templates the  building  of  an  immense 
harbor  that  shall  convert  her  open  road- 
stead into  a  protected  basin,  and  another 
at  Coronilla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  is  a  natural  port  for  the  exportation 
of  cattle.  If  these  valuable  contracts  are 
given  to  English  or  German  companies, 
all  the  material, engines, dredges,  etc., will 
be  supplied  from  England  or  Germany ; 
if  to  American  companies,  then  these  will 
be  furnished  by  America.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  hundreds  of  contemplated  im- 
provements under  consideration  in  each 
of  the  three  republics. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  ambitious 
to  become  an  exporting  country,  but 
exports  will  be  limited  to  agricultural 
and  pastoral  products,  the  lack  of  coal 
and  iron  preventing  them  from  compet- 
ing with  America  and  Europe.  In  spite 
of  their  seventy  millions  of  sheep,  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  famous  sea-island  cotton 
can  be  grown  in  Tucuman,  Formosa,  and 
Paraguay,  they  can  never  supersede  the 
manufactured  foreign  article.  Should  pe- 
troleum ever  be  used  in  place  of  coal  as 
fuel,  they  might  partially  succeed,  but  our 
trade  with  South  America  would  greatly 
increase  in  value. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  while  attached 
to  a  small  gunboat  cruising  on  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  Parana,  and  Uruguay  rivers, 
we  were  obliged  to  lay  in  tinned  milk  and 
butter  sufficient  to  last  us'  until  w^e  re- 
tured  to  Buenos  Ayres  or,  "The  Mount,  "as 
the  sailors  call  Montevideo;  for,  though 
we  were  constantly  within  sight  of  im- 
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mense  herds  of  cattle,  dairy  products  were 
unknown.  Then,  as  now,  in  the  large 
cities,  milch-cows  were  driven  from  door 
to  door,  and  the  milk  was  drawn  in  the 
presence  of  the  purchaser — a  satisfactory 
proceeding  so  far  as  adulteration  was  con- 
cerned. Occasionally  on  the  chacras,  or 
small  farms,  some  milk  was  obtained,  the 
cream  of  which  was  put  into  a  bladder, 
tied  at  the  end  of  a  gaucho's  lariat,  and 
dragged  for  an  hour  or  so  over  the  pampas, 
until  thick  enough  to  make  pats  of  butter 
for  the  table. 

These  methods  are  of  the  past.  In  the 
Argentina  nearly  enough  cheese  and  but- 
ter are  made  to  supply  the  home  consump- 
tion. In  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
500  tons  of  butter  are  manufactured 
monthly,  which  employs  90  separators, 
and  400,000  litres  of  milk.  At  Carcarana, 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  the  first  suc- 
cessful creamery  was  established  by  an 
American  —  Major  James  —  where  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cheese  and 
butter  is  carried  in  store,  subject  to  imme- 
diate demand.  He  has  greatly  improved 
the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  section  by  im- 
porting Jerseys,  increasing  the  pure  breed 
as  well  as  crossing  them  with  natives.  He 
has  also  a  large  number  of  hogs,  which  he 
feeds  from  the  refuse  of  the  creamery,  and 
from  which  he  manufactures  sausages. 
Two  years  ago  he  had  on  his  estancia  2000 
head  of  improved  cattle.  His  butter, 
cheese,  and  sausages  have  the  same  reputa- 
tion in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  that  the 
productions  of  Deerfoot  and  other  fancy 
farms  have  with  us.  The  production  of 
sugar  in  the  western  provinces  is  30,000 
tons  in  excess  of  her  consumption.  In 
1895  Argentina  exported  to  Brazil  450,000 
live  sheep,  120,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the 
increase  in  her  exports  of  frozen  sheep  to 
Brazil  and  Europe  was  2,000,000  carcass- 
es. As  a  wheat-grower  Argentina  stands 
third.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  yields  abun- 
dantly; but  it  is  subject  to  blights  from 
locusts  and  frosts.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
little  wheat  that  was  grown  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  was  threshed  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  the  half-wild  horses  of  the  pam- 
pas. Of  agricultural  implements  there  are 
in  Argentina  at  present  67,000  ploughs, 
14,000  harrows,  726  steam -threshers,  and 
1420  reaping-machines;  while  along  the 
river  front  of  Rosario,  called  the  "Chi- 
cago of  South  America,"  are  seen  storage- 
houses  for  grain  and  elevators,  beneath 
which  are  steamers  and  sailing-vessels 
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loading  for  Brazil  or  Europe.  In  1894 
the  value  of  wheat  exported  amounted 
to  12,000,000.  The  great  market  for  Ar- 
gentina's pastoral  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts is  Brazil,  where  she  bids  fair  to 
crowd  us  out  from  the  markets  on  the 
east  coast.  Grape- growing  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. In  the  exportation  of  hides,  the 
dry  go  to  the  United  States,  and  the  salt- 
ed to  Europe. 

But  for  every  single  product  lost  to  us 
a  new  demand  presents  itself.  The  spe- 
cial breeding  of  cattle  calls  for  separate 
herding,  hence  more  fencing  and  a  larger 
demand  for  wire.  This  is  a  direct  result 
of  dairy  product;  so,  also,  does  it  cause  a 
greater  demand  for  machinery.  If  cot- 
ton-growing should  be  successful,  a  mar- 
ket is  created  for  cotton-gins,  cotton- 
planters,  etc. 

An  old  California  miner,who  had  trav- 
elled in  South  America  and  South  Africa, 
told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  richer 
mining-fields  than  he  saw  in  the  Andean 
provinces.  These  unworked  mines  were 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Chile  and  Argentina — the  former 
state  well  knowing  their  location  and  fu- 
ture value  to  their  fortunate  possessors. 

Uruguay  and  Brazil  both  offer  the  same 
inducements  for  railroad  extensions  to 
their  mines.  Argentina  is  one-third  the 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  has  but 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  miles  of 
railroads.  American  locomotives  are 
much  preferred  to  English,  and,  no  doubt, 
by  a  combination  of  manufacturers  of  roll- 
ing stock,  we  could  command  the  market. 

Coal  is  a  large  factor  in  South  Ameri- 
can imports,  which  is  almost  entirely  in 
English  hands.  Four-fifths  of  the  coal 
which  Brazil  imports  comes  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  value  of  the  last  year's  im- 
portation to  Argentina  was  $7,100,000. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  coal  can  be 
shipped  from  the  United  States  as  cheap 
as  if  not  cheaper  than  from  England — the 
best  route  being  from  the  West  Virginian 
mines  to  Newport  News,  thence  south. 
During  the  Chilian  excitement  coal  for 
the  use  of  our  fleet  was  shipped  to  Monte- 
video, and  stored  by  Mr.  William  D.  Ev- 
ans, an  American  coal-merchant.  The  coal 
was  stored  on  one  of  the  small  islands  in 
the  roadstead,  the  United  States  paying 
for  discharging  the  cargo,  its  storage,  and 
again  for  lightering  it  to  our  men-of-war 
as  needed.  This  was  found  very  expen- 
sive.   At  that  time  England  had  a  yearly 
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contract  for  coal  at  forty  shillings  per 
ton.  The  contractor  was  obliged  to  have 
in  his  coal-shed  a  certain  amount  of  coal 
on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  English  war- 
ships, which  amount  was  frequently  mea- 
sured by  order  of  the  English  admiral, 
and  a  forfeit  exacted  if  the  pile  fell  short 
of  the  amount  agreed  upon.  In  the  event 
of  war,  a  cable  despatch  would  quickly 
make  all  on  hand  the  property  of  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  could  not  be  declared 
contraband.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
English  coal-merchants  to  frustrate  the 
entrance  of  American  coal  in  this  market 
by  dropping  the  price  until  the  new-comer 
was  driven  out,  then  to  resume  the  old 
prices.  A  strong  syndicate  that  could 
stand  the  reduction  of  the  price  for  a 
while,  assisted  by  any  coal  owned  by  our 
government,  would  soon  enter  the  market 
on  equal  terms,  at  least,  with  England. 
Her  export  of  coal  to  Argentina  almost 
equals  in  value  that  of  her  cotton  goods, 
which  in  1894  amounted  to  $8,000,000. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  Germany  has  en- 
croached upon  our  sewing-machine  trade. 
In  1893  the  United  States  sold  to  Argen- 
tina 5564,  and  Germany  10,767 — nearly 
double. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  our 
export  trade  with  the  three  republics  is 
confined  now,  or  soon  will  be,  to  manu- 
factures and  some  raw  products,  such  as 
kerosene,  resin,  and  lumber.  The  heavi- 
est items  in  manufactured  goods  that  are 
imported  by  them  are  cottons  and  wool- 
lens, sackcloth,  men's  garments,  iron  and 
its  manufactures — notably  wire  fencing, 
agricultural  implements,  and  machinery. 
Of  the  raw  products  mentioned  our  posi- 
tion in  the  market  is  satisfactory,  but  in 
manufactured  articles  we  are  far  behind. 
How  to  obtain  our  share  of  this  trade  is 
a  problem  that  our  exporters  must  solve. 
There  are  some  conditions  that  operate  in 
our  favor,  but  far  more  against  us.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  great 
commercial  nations  that  has  no  depart- 
ment of  commerce.  We  need  that  as 
much  as  a  department  of  agriculture. 
The  most  important  step  looking  to  the 
extension  of  our  foreign  trade  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Philadelphia  museums. 
Although  modelled  from  similar  institu- 
tions in  England,  Germany,  and  France, 
they  far  exceed  them  in  scope  and  utility; 
and  the  older  institutions  are  watching 
them  jealously,  although  admiring  them 
without  stint.    They  are  of  incalculable 


benefit  both  to  the  exporter  and  the  im- 
porter. Professor  Nelson,  with  his  corps 
of  energetic  and  able  assistants,  is  untir- 
ing, with  his  immense  supply  of  material 
and  data,  in  furnishing  detailed  informa- 
tion to  all  who  may  approach  him  either 
in  person  or  by  letter.  They  are  not  a 
private  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
but  a  State  and  municipal  organization.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  institutions  will 
spring  up  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  our 
ministers  and  consuls  to  these  republics. 
The  present  minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  Hon.  W.  I.  Buchanan, 
and  our  consuls  to  Rosario  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  Mr.  E.  L.  Baker  and  son,  are  in  the 
most  perfect  touch  with  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  accredited.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Schramm,  of  Monte- 
video ;  our  ministers  to  Uruguay  and 
Brazil ;  and  the  consuls  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  Santos,  Pernambuco,  Para,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Fishback  (at  present  Inspector  of  South 
American  Consulates),  the  visit  of  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants  was  ar- 
ranged and  carried  out,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  na- 
tions concerned — opening  new  avenues  of 
trade  or  expanding  them  on  the  old  lines. 
The  reports  from  the  legations  and  con- 
sulates abound  with  valuable  suggestions 
looking  to  the  increase  of  our  trade,  which, 
if  followed  by  our  importers  and  export- 
ers, will  result  in  great  benefit  to  them- 
selves and  the  United  States.  It  has 
always  been  our  custom  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
service,  but  other  nations  regard  them 
differently.  They  certainly  show  a  most 
commendable  zeal  where  our  interests  are 
at  stake,  and  many  of  them  earn  over  and 
over  again  the  insignificant  salaries  they 
draw.  As  the  highest  sea-pay  of  one  of 
our  admirals  on  a  foreign  station  is  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  allowed  as  table- 
money  for  an  English  admiral,  and  the 
former  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  live 
in  the  style  befitting  the  representative 
of  a  powerful  nation  like  the  United 
States,  so  also  do  our  ministers  and  con- 
suls find  themselves  similarly  placed  ;  yet 
their  duties  are  performed  as  well  as  if 
not  better  than  those  of  their  foreign  col- 
leagues. 

One  great  advantage  that  the  European 
merchants  enjoy  is  regular  steam  connec- 
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tions  between  them  and  the  South  Amer- 
ican markets.  Not  only  do  they  trans- 
port their  own  goods,  but  ours  and 
those  of  the  three  southern  republics  as 
well.  Of  these  European  carriers,  Great 
Britain,  as  usual,  has  the  lion's  share. 
She  has  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
of  Argentina,  and  the  United  States  has 
nine  per  cent. — the  two  amounting  to 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  imports.  Of 
steamers  entering  from  and  clearing  for 
the  United  States,  averaging  from  sixty 
to  seventy  each  year,  not  one  carries  the 
American  flag.  Several  of  the  European 
lines  are  subsidized  by  Brazil.  They  are 
obliged  to  maintain  a  regular  schedule  of 
arrivals  and  departures,  and  to  run  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  The  three  freight  lines 
from  New  York  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  namely,  the  Norton,  Prince,  and 
Lamport  and  Holt,  have  done  much  to 
stimulate  trade;  but  their  arrivals  and 
departures  are  irregular.  The  Red  Cross 
line  to  North  Brazil  receives  a  subsidy 
from  that  government.  Of  the  whole 
volume  of  trade  to  and  from  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  valued  at  $94,000,000, 
only  one-twentieth  is  carried  on  sailing- 
ships  flying  our  flag. 

When  Admiral  Benham  cleared  for  ac- 
tion and  lined  up  his  squadron  in  front  of 
the  Brazilian  rebel  fleet,  under  Saldanha 
da  Gama,  demanding  unrestricted  trade 
with  the  only  government  that  we  as  well 
as  all  other  nations  recognized  as  the  law- 
ful one,  he  freed  but  five  of  our  ships,  and 
incidentally  one  hundred  European  steam- 
ers and  sailing-ships — these  being  the  to- 
tal number  of  ships  arriving  in  the  sixty 
days  of  blockade  —  yet  of  her  total  ex- 
ports we  had  bought  $79,000,000  out  of 
$150,000,000,  and  of  the  whole  commerce, 
amounting  to  $273,000,000,  the  total  trade 
with  the  United  States  in  imports  and 
exports  was  $94,000,000.  Of  the  coffee 
crop  of  1894,  amounting  to  642,000,000 
pounds,  the  United  States  took  424,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  sixty-six  per  cent.  Of  her 
total  imports,  $123,000,000,  we  supply  less 
than  one-twelfth.  This  would  appear  an 
excellent  field  for  reciprocity  based  on  the 
amount  of  our  exports  to  Brazil,  with  the 
list  of  Brazilian  articles  benefiting  by  the 
treaty  constantly  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  our  exports  to  Bra- 
zil. This  should  be  followed  by  direct 
steamship  lines,  with  liberal  subsidies  not 
to  be  withdrawn  until  the  line's  are  well 
established. 


At  present  all  our  business  with  these 
countries  is  transacted  through  foreign 
mercantile  houses  and  banks.  With  a 
total  trade  of  $110,000,000,  there  is  hard- 
ly a  distinctively  American  house  in  the 
three  republics — not  one  in  Buenos  Ay- 
res,  and  but  one  in  Montevideo,  con- 
nected with  the  leather  trust  here.  All 
of  our  business  must  of  necessity  be 
transacted  through  foreign  houses  and 
banks,  mostly  English,  who  do  not  fail 
to  exact  a  liberal  percentage.  An  in- 
ternational American  bank,  with  head- 
quarters at  Rio  or  Buenos  Ayres  and 
branches  in  the  principal  cities,  would 
greatly  facilitate  trade.  A  business  house 
modelled  after  the  China  and  Japan  Trad- 
ing Company  in  the  far  East  would  be  an 
excellent  means  of  placing  our  goods  in 
the  hands  of  South  American  importers. 
A  house  of  samples  has  been  suggested, 
where  our  goods  would  be  constantly  on 
view.  To  this  house  should  be  attached 
American  commercial  agents  of  our  large 
exporting  firms.  These  agents  should  be 
thoroughly  posted  as  to  their  own  goods 
and  those  of  their  European  competitors; 
should  study  the  needs  of  the  market,  and 
keep  the  home  office  constantly  informed 
of  any  fluctuations  in  the  market  by  cable 
or  direct  steamship  line.  The  tariff  of  the 
country  wherein  they  operate  should  be 
carefully  studied  also,  as  well  as  the  best 
and  most  advantageous  methods  of  pack- 
ing their  wares  for  the  long  ocean  voyage 
through  the  tropics.  Above  all,  these 
agents  should  speak  French  and  Spanish 
fluently,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  drum  up  trade. 

Our  system  of  credits  is  against,  us. 
The  South  American  merchants  are  ac- 
customed  to  an  allowance  of  from  thirty 
to  sixty  days  from  date  of  invoice,  instead 
of  drafts  against  bills  of  lading.  The  ad- 
vantage of  an  American  bank  is  that  it 
could  arrange  for  these  credits.  Eng- 
land's anxiety  to  increase  her  trade  is  ev- 
idence that  such  credits  may  be  allowed 
with  safety. 

Americans  should  do  business  for 
Americans.  It  is  said  that  "  there  is  no 
sentiment  in  trade,"  which  is  true;  for 
where  sentiment  clashes  with  individual 
interests,  sentiment  goes  to  the  wall.  Ex- 
perience, however,  shows  that,  with  all 
things  equal,  Englishmen  prefer  to  sell 
English  goods ;  Frenchmen,  French  goods ; 
and  Germans,  German  goods.  Unless 
there  are  weighty  reasons  against  it,  it  is 
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always  understood  that  English  houses 
get  no  share  in  a  contract  given  to  Ger- 
mans, and  vice  versa. 

The  United  States  were  never  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  strengthen  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  South  America  than  at  present. 
The  similarity  of  our  governments  and 
the  change  in  our  diplomatic  policy  tow- 
ards them  have  strengthened  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  rehabilitation  of  our  navy 
has  dispelled  the  idea  that  they  held  of 
us  when,  for  twenty  years,  they  saw  no- 
thing but  the  most  antiquated  armaments 
and  old  wooden  hulks  to  represent  our 
sea-power.  We  were  looked  down  upon 
by  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil— the  first 
two  especially— as  they  possessed  a  fleet 
of  modern  ships  of  the  very  latest  design. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  thirteen  white 
ships  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South 
America  after  the  Baltimore  incident 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  northern  republic,  show- 
ing them  the  advantage  of  our  friendship 
and  alliance. 

Benham's  action  in  the  harbor  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  upholding  the  present  gov- 
ernment, and  accentuating  the  fact  that 
Mello's  fleet  had  no  recognized  status, was 
extremely  gratifying  to  the  Brazilians. 
Unquestionably  at  that  time  we  were 
their  only  friends.  The  men-of-war  of 
other  nationalities  were  desirous  of  re-es- 
tablishing the  monarchy,  and  upheld  its 
representative,  Saldanha  da  Gama,  as  far 
as  possible. 

So  also  in  our  stand  regarding  Eng- 
land's encroachment  on  Venezuelan  soil. 
It  has  not  only  resulted  in.  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  the  Venezuelan  people,  but  of 
all  the  South  American  republics,  who 
look  upon  us  as  their  natural  protector. 

The  present  administration,  by  its  clear- 
sighted foreign  policy,  has  placed  the 
United  States  high  in  the  Council  of  Na- 
tions, and  with  no  uncertain  voice  has  pro- 
claimed the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  princi- 


ple of  international  law  which  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  Europe  has  conceded. 
The  new  administration  comes  into  power 
pledged  to  protect  our  industries,  and  de- 
clares that  there  shall  be  no  debasement 
of  the  currency  nor  impairment  of  the 
country's  credit.  Our  navy  is  to  be  fur- 
ther strengthened,  and  the  scheme  of 
coast  protection  hastened  to  completion. 

Trade,  commerce,  and  naval  power 
march  hand  in  hand,  being  mutually  de- 
pendent. Great  Britain's  powerful  fleet, 
manned  by  100,000  British  sailors,  is  the 
fighting  brother  of  her  immense  mercan- 
tile marine,  that  employs  155,000  more, 
only  30,000  of  whom  are  foreigners.  The 
world  is  lost  in  wonder  that  a  small  group 
of  islands,  not  exceeding  in  extent  one- 
half  of  our  State  of  Texas,  should  hold 
sway  over  500,000,000  human  beings  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  was  done 
by  the  valor  of  her  sailors,  the  foresight 
of  her  merchants,  and  the  skill  of  her 
diplomats.  Not  a  market  in  the  world 
was  opened  but  her  ships  swarmed  into 
its  harbors,  placing  her  articles  first  in  the 
field,  where,  once  established,  they  re- 
mained. Other  countries  may  have  open- 
ed the  country  to  trade,  as  we  did  with 
Japan  and  Korea,  or  may  have  occupied 
the  ground,  as  did  Spain  in  South  and 
Central  America,  the  French  and  Portu- 
guese in  India,  but  no  sooner  was  the 
market  opened  and  proved  favorable 
than  her  diplomats  proceeded  to  grant 
every  necessary  concession  to  aid  her 
ships  and  merchants,  in  this  way  gaining 
control  of  the  market,  if  not  actually  oc- 
cupying the  country.  We  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  use  her  experience  in  shaping 
our  future  policy  in  the  revival  of  our 
commerce  and  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade.  By  these  means  we  shall  greatly 
add  to  our  naval  as  well  as  mercantile 
power,  and  train  up  a  body  of  seamen 
that  in  time  of  need  will  defend  our  West- 
ern continent  against  European  encroach- 
ments. 


BENEATH  THE  RAINBOW. 

BY  FIONA  MACLEOD. 

IT  is  not  Love  that  gives  the  clearest  sight — 
For  out  of  bitter  tears,  and  tears  unshed, 
Riseth  the  Rainbow  of  Sorrow  overhead, 
And  'neath  the  Rainbow  is  the  clearest  light. 


THE  GREEN  COLOR  OF  PLANTS. 


BY  D.  T.  MAC  DOUGAL. 


THE  yearly  miracle  of  the  appearance 
of  innumerable  shades  and  hues  of 
green  in  awakening'  vegetation  exerts  a 
mysterious  influence,  amounting  to  a  fas- 
cination, over  the  human  race — a  fasci- 
nation made  strong  by  the  inherited  ex- 
perience of  untold  generations  of  forest- 
dwelling  ancestors,  reaching  backward 
across  the  entire  present  geologic  period, 
and  which  grows  in  intensity  as  we  creep 
from  the  creation  to  the  millennium. 

Our  vague  and  emotional  inherited  in- 
terest in  the  annual  revivification  of  the 
vegetable  world  becomes  vividly  intense 
and  direct,  however,  when  it  is  learned 
that  the  universal  blush  of  green  is  due 
to  the  most  important  coloring  substance 
in  the  world — chlorophyl.  It  is  literally 
true  that  the  existence  of  every  living 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  ultimate- 
ly dependent  upon  the  activity  of  plant- 
green. 

The  actual  conditions  are  as  follows: 
The  elements  which  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  protoplasm  are  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  phosphorus. 
These  elements  are  found  in  the  form  of 
free  gases  or  simple  compounds  in  the 
soil  and  atmosphere,  and  cannot  be  used 
by  protoplasm  until  built  up  into  the  form 
of  complex  compounds.  The  construc- 
tion of  compounds  indispensable  for  the 
nutrition  of  plants  and  animals  does  not 
result  from  mere  proximity  of  elements, 
since  those  most  highly  desirable  are 
chemically  inactive  to  one  another,  and 
will  unite  only  under  influence  of  en- 
ergy from  without.  The  substances  are 
selected  and  absorbed  in  their  elemental 
condition  by  the  plants,  and  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  the  cell,  glowing  with  potentiality 
absorbed  from  sunlight,  are  fused  togeth- 
er and  made  ready  for  assimilation  by 
protoplasm. 

The  most  important  synthetic  process 
is  that  which  results  in  the  formation  of 
carbo-hydrates  from  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  If  this  process  were  carried  on 
by  means  of  energy  furnished  by  the 
activity  of  protoplasm,  the  expenditure 
entailed  would  overbalance  the  benefits 
gained  by  the  assimilation  of  the  sub- 
stances formed.  It  is  clearly  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  organism  must  receive 


energy  from  some  external  source,  and 
must  be  able  to  convert  this  energy  into 
the  forms  necessary  to  promote  chemical 
synthesis.  Sunlight  is  a  universal  source 
of  energy,  and  green  plants  are  the  only 
organisms  capable  of  converting  its  rays 
into  available  energy.  The  transforma- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  chlorophyl. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  lower  forms, 
inclusive  of  the  ''sulphur11  and  "iron11 
bacteria  among  plants,  and  some  of  the 
lower  forms  among  animals,  are  able  to 
accomplish  the  construction  of  carbo-hy- 
drates, but  the  total  result  of  their  activi- 
ty is  infinitely  unimportant,  and  is  doubt- 
less at  the  cost  of  energy  furnished  by 
complex  compounds  derived  from  other 
plants  and  animals. 

Animals  and  non-green  plants  are  there- 
fore dependent,  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  substances  formed  by  the  green 
plants  for  their  food.  This  physiological 
characteristic  has  led  a  recent  German 
writer  to  classify  the  fungi  (mushrooms, 
toadstools,  moulds,  etc.)  among  animals 
— a  classification  that  would  work  further 
privation  to  the  vegetarian  if  seriously 
accepted. 

The  action  of  chlorophyl  may  best  be 
understood  when  its  physical  properties 
are  demonstrated.  In  order  to  do  this,  a 
solution  of  the  substance  is  obtained  by 
placing  a  gramme  of  chopped  leaves  of 
geranium  or  grass  in  a  few  cubic  centi- 
metres of  alcohol  for  an  hour.  The  so- 
lution will  be  a  bright,  clear  green  color; 
and  when  the  vessel  containing  it  is  held 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  sunlight  is 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
it  will  appear  blood-red,  due  to  its  prop- 
erty of  fluorescence  —  that  of  changing 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  coincide  with  those  of  the 
red  end.  It  is  by  examination  of  light 
which  has  passed  through  a  solution  of 
chlorophyl,  however,  that  the  greatest 
insight  into  its  physical  properties  may 
be  obtained.  If  such  a  ray  is  passed 
through  a  prism  and  spread  upon  a 
screen,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  are  sev- 
eral intervals  or  dark  bands  in  the  spec- 
trum. The  rays  which  would  have  occu- 
pied these  spaces  have  been  absorbed  by 
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the  chlorophyl  and  converted  into  heat 
and  other  forms  of  energy.  This  energy 
is  directly  available  to  the  protoplasm 
containing  the  chloropbyl.  As  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  its  properties,  chloro- 
pbyl is  usually  only  to  be  found  in  or- 
gans exposed  to  the  light.  It  would  be 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous  elsewhere, 
as  it  disintegrates  in  darkness  into  sub- 
stances hurtful  to  the  organism.  It  is 
found  in  greatest  quantity  in  leaves,  in 
layers  of  special  cells  beneath  the  epider- 
mis. It  is  not  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  cell,  but  occurs  in  the  masses 
of  protoplasm  which  the  botanist  terms 
chloroplasts.  The  chloroplasts  are  sponge- 
like structures,  and  the  chlorophyl  is  to 
be  found  in  solution  in  an  oil  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  protoplasmic  sponge. 

Chlorophyl  is  an  extremely  complex 
substance,  and  correspondingly  unstable. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  the  chemist  extracts  it 
from  the  plant  in  the  attempt  to  make  an 
analysis,  disintegration  sets  in,  and  he  is 
no  longer  dealing  with  chlorophyl,  but 
with  the  substances  derived  from  it  by 
decomposition.  Investigation  upon  the 
nature  and  activity  of  plant -green  has 
been  in  progress  more  than  a  century, 
yet  its  exact  chemical  composition  is  un- 
known. It  contains  carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  magnesium,  and  phos- 
phorus, but  the  proportions  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  of  each  element  in  the 
molecule  of  chlorophyl  have  not  been  ex- 
actly ascertained. 

The  beautiful  and  striking  colors  of  au- 
tumnal foliage  are  due  in  greater  part  to 
the  substances  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  chlorophyl.  The  many  thou- 
sand tints  of  green  leaves  are  due  to  a 
number  of  causes.  In  some  instances 
the  outer  layers  of  the  cells  of  the  leaf,  or 
merely  the  walls  of  the  cells,  may  contain 
coloring  matter.  The  number  and  size 
of  the  chloroplasts,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  chlorophyl,  may  be  greater  in 
some  leaves  than  in  others.  Besides,  the 
chloroplasts  may  be  moved  about  in  the 
cell  and  their  distance  from  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  altered,  or  they  may  be  placed 
in  lines  perpendicular  or  broadside  to  the 
surface.  In  this  manner  the  infinite  and 
elusive  variations  of  color,  so  fascinating 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  are  produced  in 
vegetation.  The  color  of  a  leaf  may  vary 
momentarily  throughout  the  entire  day, 
as,  indeed,  does  that  of  the  entire  land- 
scape before  Hie  puzzled  artist. 


The  cell  sap  which  bathes  the  chloro- 
plasts in  the  leaves  contains  carbon  diox- 
ide absorbed  from  the  air.  When  the  sun 
shines  upon  a  leaf  the  rays  pass  through 
the  epidermis  and  penetrate  the  cells  con- 
taining the  chloroplasts.  The  chlorophyl 
converts  a  large  proportion  of  the  light 
into  heat  and  other  forms  of  energy. 
With  this  energy  as  a  motive  power  the 
protoplasm  of  the  chloroplast  withdraws 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  sur- 
rounding cell  sap,  and  combines  them  in 
such  manner  that  a  substance  known  as 
formic  aldehyde  is  formed,  and  oxygen  is 
liberated.  In  a  second  stage  the  atoms 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  six 
molecules  of  formic  aldehyde  are  rear- 
ranged in  one  complex  molecule,  forming 
sugar,  from  which  other  carbo-hydrates 
are  easily  derived.  Protoplasm  may  not 
be  formed  from  sugar  alone,  since  nitro- 
gen is  a  very  important  constituent  of 
living  substances.  It  is  probable  that 
nitrogenous  substances  are  sometimes 
formed  by  a  variation  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  process  described  above,  by  which 
nitrogen  is  substituted  for  oxygen  in  the 
molecule  of  formic  aldehyde.  Such  a 
substitution  would  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  recent 
discovery  of  this  deadly  acid  in  the  leaves 
of  a  tropical  palm  lends  favor  to  the  hy- 
pothesis. It  may  be  formed  in  every  green 
leaf,  but,  like  the  earlier  substances  in  the 
synthesis  of  sugar,  may  undergo  instant 
transformation,  and  thus  escape  detection. 

The  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air  and  the  excretion  of  oxygen  by 
vegetation  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  op- 
posite process  in  animals,  and  hence  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  remains 
unchanged. 

On  account  of  the  great  instability  of 
chlorophyl  it  slowly  disintegrates  during 
the  absorption  of  light.  The  disintegra- 
tion is  due  particularly  to  the  blue-violet 
rays.  Ordinarily  it  is  rebuilt  as  fast  as 
broken  down.  If,  however,  chlorophyl 
and  the  leaf  containing  it  are  exposed  to 
light  of  such  intensity  that  the  chlorophyl 
is  decomposed  faster  than  it  can  be  re- 
built, then  damage  must  ensue,  which,  if 
sufficiently  extensive,  will  result  in  the 
death  of  the  leaf.  The  intensity  of  the 
light  which  induces  a  maximum  of  activ- 
ity in  any  plant,  and  which  it  may  receive 
without  damage,  is  determined  by  its  spe- 
cific constitution.  The  light  falling  on  a 
plant  in  an  open  plain  during  twenty-four 
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hours  ranges  from  almost  total  darkness 
to  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  va- 
ries almost  momentarily.    As  an  adjust- 
ment to  this  condition,  many  plants  are 
able  to  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  light 
impinging    on   the   chlorophyl  -  bearing 
masses  of  protoplasm  by  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leaves,  and  consequently  the 
angle  at  which  the  rays  strike  the  cells. 
In  others,  in  which  this  movement  is  not 
possible — such,  for  example,  as  the  leaf- 
like duckweeds  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  water — the  intensity  of  the  light  is 
regulated  by  alterations  in  the  position 
and  distance  of  the  chlorophyl  from  the 
surface  of  the  organ.     In  many  plants 
growing  in  the  bright  glare  of  the  sun  a 
thickened  cuticle  or  a  heavy  coat  of  hairs 
serves  as  a  protection.     Still  another  and 
very  efficient  means  of  reduction  of  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  offered  by  the 
deposition  of  red  or  blue  coloring  matter 
in  the  cells  or  walls  of  the  outer  layers  of 
the  leaf.    During  the  passage  of  light 
through  these  layers  the  blue-violet  rays 
are  absorbed,  and  the  destructive  power  of 
those  allowed  to  pass  into  the  chlorophyl- 
bearing  cells  is  much  lessened.     On  the 
other  hand,  plants  living  in  shaded  places 
have  the  outer  cells  in  the  form  of  lenses, 
which  collect  the  feeble  rays  and  focus 
them  upon  the  chloroplasts,  thus  making 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  energy 
present  available  for  building  up  food. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  plants  thrive 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  than 
is  contained  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
present  time.  Normal  air  contains  but 
one-twenty-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  this 
gas,  and  the  food-forming  power  of  the 
plant  is  greatest  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining two  hundred  times  as  much,  sev- 


en to  ten  per  cent,  by  volume.  The  pow- 
er of  using  larger  proportions  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  doubtless  acquired  in  an  ear- 
lier geologic  period,  and  was  adapted  to 
the  conditions  then  prevalent. 

The  botanist  finds  himself  lost  in  a 
maze  of  conjecture  if  he  endeavors  to 
trace  backward  the  development  of  plants 
and  determine  the  point  at  which  they 
gained  the  power  to  form  chlorophyl. 
It  is  certain  that  the  simpler  ancestral 
forms,  which  consisted  of  undifferentiated 
masses  of  protoplasm,  were  not  able  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  substance  so 
complex  and  unstable  as  chlorophyl. 
The  advent  of  this  substance  into  the 
living  world  marked  the  attainment  of  a 
comparatively  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment. A  tinge  of  probability  lends  itself 
to  the  theory  that  the  protoplasm  of  all 
simple  organisms  which  existed  in  a  far- 
distant  age  of  the  world's  history  was 
able  to  accomplish  the  synthesis  of  com- 
plex from  simple  compounds,  and  that 
the  "sulphur"  and  "iron"  bacteria  are 
but  remnants  of  this  primitive  physio- 
logical type. 

Still  another  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
the  presence  of  chlorophyl  in  a  number 
of  the  lower  forms  of  animals  —  a  fact 
which  renders  the  task  of  making  cate- 
gorical distinctions  between  plants  and 
animals  still  more  difficult.  The  chlo- 
rophyl is  not  found  in  the  organisms 
where  the  two  kingdoms  meet,  but  oc- 
curs in  animals  which  have  attained  a 
comparatively  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, such  as  the  vorticella  and  the  fresh- 
water sponges.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
chloroplasts  in  these  animals  are  descend- 
ed from  others  derived  from  unicellular 
plants  captured  by  the  animals  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  their  development. 


coxoococxxoaxcccoa 
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EVERYBODY  loves  gold.  If  he  says 
he  loves  silver,  he  loves  it  for  the 
amount  of  gold  it  will  bring.  It  has 
always  been  so,  in  primitive  times,  in 
civilized  times,  in  all  nations  and  tribes. 
Gold  is  such  a  rich,  attractive  metal; 
there  is  something  satisfactory  in  its 
weight,  in  its  fine  grain,  and  its  color  is 


captivating.  It  was  no  doubt  this  admira- 
tion of  it.  the  love  for  it  as  an  ornament, 
so  universal,  that  led  to  its  use  as  money, 
as  a  standard  of  value  in  settling  balances. 
Always  it  had  this  value,  and  long  before 
it  was  coined  it  had  this  office.  After  it 
was  coined  it  still  went  by  weight.  A 
certain  value,  of  course,  was  attached  to 
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the  gold  daric,  to  the  stater  (standard)  of 
Philip,  but  a  payment  of  any  consider- 
able amount  was  weighed  out.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that  the  ancient 
Greek  gold  stater  and  the  daric  stood,  as 
they  stand  now,  for  about  the  weight  of  an 
English  pound  or  sovereign.  Its  pur- 
chasing power  was  then,  of  course,  much 
greater,  but  the  representative  gold  coin 
in  all  ages  has  been  of  about  that  size 
and  weight. 

These  exquisitely  beautiful  gold  coins 
of  Greece  and  Persia  and  Macedonia  were 
probably  not  circulated  as  we  now  use 
coin,  carried  about  in  the  pocket,  and 
passed  from  hand  to  band  in  small  daily 
transactions.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  for  that  purpose,  and  immense 
quantities  of  them  have  been  found  that 
are  unworn.  The  figures  and  faces  on 
these  were  in  high  relief,  and  most  del- 
icately and  artistically  worked.  They 
could  not  be  piled  one  upon  another,  and 
their  beauty  would  have  been  lost,  as  well 
as  their  intrinsic  value,  if  they  had  been 
subjected  to  much  rubbing.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  our  modern  coins  artistic 
and  beautiful,  because  they  must  have 
smooth  surfaces,  machinelike  regularity, 
and  contain  no  fine  lines  that  are  not 
protected  by  heavy  raised  lines.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  stater  and  the 
daric  were  hoarded,  kept  in  public  and 
private  treasuries,  and  paid  out  in  quanti- 
ty. In  times  when  there  were  no  banks 
or  safe  deposits  it  was  the  practice  to 
bury  money,  and  large  hoards  of  gold 
coins  come  to  light  from  time  to  time. 

One  cannot  help  speculating  upon  the 
amount  of  gold  that  must  have  been 
coined  before  the  Christian  era,  although 
coinage  began  only  about  five  centuries 
before.  There  is  every  evidence  that  gold 
was  plentiful  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
that  the  hunger  for  it  was  as  great  as  it 
is  now.  It  was  used  more  liberally  than 
now  for  ornament  and  decoration.  The 
early  Pharaohs,  in  their  southern  raids, 
gathered  gold  from  the  Soudan,  and  they 
worked  gold-mines  in.  Punt,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  present  Abyssinia.  The  Chal- 
deans were  in  possession  of  it  in  large 
quantities  very  early;  and  when  the 
Egyptians  overran  Mesopotamia,  some 
sixteen  hundred  years  B.C.,  they  found 
an  ostentatious  luxury  and  a  civilization 
in  this  direction  eclipsing  their  own;  they 
got  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  orna- 
ments, gold  bowls  and  plate,  gold  chariots, 


and  chariots  richly  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver,  gold  horse- trappings,  utensils  of 
temples,  and  solid  gold  sheets  covering 
dooi's,  altars,  enriching  palaces,  and  buried 
in  tombs.  The  amount  of  gold  in  use  in 
the  arts  and  used  for  barbaric  display  was 
enormous. 

It  is  related  that  about  355  B.C.  Philip 
of  Macedon  took  Crenides,  and  named  it 
Philippi.  This  gave  him  possession  of 
gold-mines  which  Diodorus  says  yielded 
him  an  annual  revenue  of  one  thousand 
talents,  or  about  $1,218,750  in  our  money  ; 
but  it  is  added  that  the  amount  was  vastly 
more.  This  mine  is  not  worked  or  known 
now. 

Where  did  all  this  gold  come  from  ? 
Where  did  the  Jews  get  the  enormous 
amounts  that  they  contributed  from  time 
to  time  to  their  temples,  and  which  they 
were  forced  to  pay  in  ransoms  and  trib- 
utes?   One  time  and  another  they  were 
not  only  conquered  and  spoiled,  but  dis- 
persed and  utterly  "  cleaned  out,"  and 
yet  shortly  after  they  produced  gold  in 
incredible  sums.    All  the  Old  Testament 
has  a  golden  hue.    In  the  description  of 
Eden,  before  Adam  was  put  into  it,  gold 
is  mentioned  as  something  good — the 
river  Pison  "  compasseth  the  whole  land 
of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold;  and  the 
gold  of  that  land  is  good."    When  Moses 
spoiled  the  Midianites,  there  was  put  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  of  jewels  of 
gold,  chains,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  tablets, 
to  the  amount  of  16,750  shekels.     It  is 
stated  in  Chronicles  that  David  said  he 
had  laid  up  for  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple by  his  son  Solomon  one  hundred 
thousand  talents  of  gold  and  a  thousand 
thousand  talents  of  silver.  Reckoning 
the  Hebrew  talent  at  $17,400,  this  w^ould 
make  the  vast  sum  of  $1,740,000,000  in 
gold.      This  amount    is   so   large  that 
some  commentators  have  thought  that 
some  smaller  talent  than  the  Hebrew  was 
here  meant,  but  in  most  other  places  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  Hebrew  talent  is 
used.    Again  and  again  was  the  Jewish 
treasury  plundered,  and  the   rich  men 
were  stripped  of  all  their  money,  but  still 
treasure  of  gold  was  always  forth-coming 
for  the  use  of  the  Temple  or  for  a  ransom. 
In  the  Maccabees  we  read  that  Heliodorus 
demanded  out  of  the  Temple  the  two  hun- 
dred talents  of  gold  which  was  money 
laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  fa- 
therless children.    Menelaus  stole  out  of 
the  Temple  vessels  of  gold,  and  gave  some 
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of  them  to  Andronicus,  and  some  he  sold 
into  Tyrus  and  the  cities  round  about. 
Antiochus  carried  out  of  the  Temple  a 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  talents.  Ni- 
canor  undertook  to  make  so  much  money 
of  the  captured  Jews  as  should  defray  the 
tribute  of  two  thousand  talents  which  the 
king-  was  to  pay  to  the  Romans;  and  he 
proclaimed  a  sale  of  captive  Jews  at  the 
rate  of  fourscore  and  ten  bodies  for  one 
talent.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  in  the 
end  Judas  Maccabseus  cutoff  the  head  of  the 
ungodly  Nicanor  and  hung  it  on  a  tower. 
''Thus  went  it  with  Nicanor,''  the  rapa- 
cious plunderer  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
chronicler  rejoices  in  a  good  end  of  his 
story:  "for  as  it  is  hurtful  to  drink  wine 
&r  water  alone,  and  as  wine  mingled  with 
water  is  pleasant  and  delighteth  the  taste, 
even  so  speech  finely  framed  delighteth 
the  ears  of  them  that  read  the  story." 

Altogether  we  get  an  impression  in  all 
ancient  history  of  gold  in  such  vast  quan- 
tity that  we  must  conclude  that  much  of 
it  which  was  used  in  ornament  and  coined 
is  now  buried  in  the  earth.  Much  of  it 
was  hidden,  and  lost  by  the  death  of  the 
owner.  We  like  to  read  about  the  dis- 
covery of  any  of  it,  and  even  of  the  search 
for  it.  "A  pot  of  gold !  "  What  a  stim- 
ulating phrase  that  still  is!  Many  people 
would  rather  find  it  than  make  it.  The 
delight  in  this  metal  is  not  less  now  than 
it  was  formerly,  but  yet  a  change  has 
come  over  us,  both  in  real  life  and  in  fic- 
tion. We  do  not  hear  so  much  of  the 
miser  who  "gloats"  over  a  bag  of  gold, 
liking  to  run  his  hands  into  it  and  let  the 
coin  thrill  his  skinny  fingers.  The  miser 
is  rather  apt  now  to  fondle  his  box  of 
Bonds,  Deeds,  and  Securities.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  living  anywhere  now  a  "Miss 
Kilmansegg  with  her  Golden  Leg,"  but 
no  one,  except  an  official  keeper  of  a  mass 
of  it,  ever  looks  at  a  piece  of  gold  without 
a  peculiar  pleasure.  Gold  has  played  the 
mischief  in  the  world  quite  as  much  as 
Love,  but  it  keeps  its  fascination. 

II. 

The  pastime  of  flying  kites  is  not  so 
much  indulged  in,  except  in  Wall  Street, 
as  it  might  be  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
It  is  an  inspiring  if  not  a  noble  occupa- 
tion, this  attempt  to  put  ourselves  in  con- 
nection with  that  which  is  above  us — with 
regions  beyond  our  reach.  It  is  much 
more  uplifting  and  inspiring  than  going 
in  the  other  direction — that  is,  digging  in 
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the  ground.  Going  into  mines  and  seek- 
ing for  hidden  treasures  with  a  spade  has 
something  sordid  about  it,  something  like- 
ly to  give  an  earthly  taint  to  character, 
however  we  may  try  to  elevate  it  with 
legends  and  poetic  myths.  No  one  can 
see,  dimly  see,  the  gnomes  and  miners  and 
dwarfs  in  Wagner's  operas,  poking  about 
in  the  twilight  of  the  underworld, through 
hours  of  grunting  and  ejaculation,  with- 
out a  feeling  of  disgust  for  the  wearisome 
ignobility  of  it,  and  without  a  wish  that 
total  darkness  would  envelop  them  and 
their  ugliness,  and  leave  the  listener  alone 
with  the  heavenly  music  of  the  orchestra, 
which  is  sufficient  to  inspire-  terror  and 
stir  the  inmost  passions  of  the  soul. 

How  different  is  the  experience  with  a 
kite !  Let  me  say,  one  of  the  new,  sym- 
pathetic, ambitious  box -kites!  Take  it 
out  some  crisp,  stirring  day  upon  a  hill- 
top that  commands  a  wide  horizon,  and 
perhaps  purple  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
a  day  when  the  atmosphere  is  electric,  and 
there  sweeps  over  the  hill  what  mariners 
call  a  spanking  breeze.  How  soon  the 
kite  catches  the  spirit  of  the  adventure, 
and  begins  to  struggle  and  dive  one  way 
and  another  and  aspire!  What  a  thrill 
its  struggle  for  liberty  and  the  higher  life 
sends  along  the  string  to  the  hands  of  the 
flier;  and  what  a  tug  and  strife  there  is 
between  aspiration  and  fettering  conser- 
vatism !  Gradually  you  yield,  and  let  out 
yard  after  yard  of  line,  and  the  glad  Thing 
mounts  and  pulls  harder,  and  struggles 
to  break  its  earthly  tie.  Up  it  goes  upon 
the  wind  out  of  the  north  that  is  blowing 
on  your  cheek,  higher  and  higher  into  the 
thinner  air,  and  always  darting  about  and 
straining  at  the  leash  to  escape.  You  let 
the  cord  slip  rapidly  through  your  fin- 
gers as  the  strain  increases,  until,  instead 
of  a  salmon,  you  seem  to  have  a  whale 
on  the  line,  raging  to  break  it;  when  sud- 
denly the  mad  thing  changes  its  course, 
and  instead  of  going  south,  starts  due 
north,  like  a  race-horse  for  the  pole.  So! 
It  has  struck  a  new  region.  Things  are 
different  up  there.  There  are  currents 
of  which  the  earthworm  knows  nothing. 
If  you  are  sensitive,  you  feel  a  little  in- 
significant and  ignorant  in  this  experi- 
ment with  high  altitudes.  The  winds  of 
the  globe  are  not  your  little  local  breezes. 
The  kite  has  not  got  its  liberty  yet,  but  it 
has  an  experience  you  can  never  have; 
in  its  bondage  it  is  in  a  freer  and  more 
cosmopolitan  i^osition  than  you,  who  are 
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planted  on  the  ground  so  heavily  that 
your  imagination  can  scarcely  soar  like 
the  kite.  Yet  you  have  a  sort  of  longing 
for  the  quiet  life  in  the  sky,  and  you  let 
the  cord  slip,  and  the  kite  goes  away— not 
your  way,  but  its  own — in  a  current  of 
freedom,  always  upward,  and  in  a  lone- 
some flight  to  another  country.  There  are 
a  thousand  feet  of  line  out,  twelve  hun- 
dred, fifteen  hundred,  and  the  strain  is 
"awful"  ;  seventeen  hundred,  till  the  kite 
is  a  mere  pink  stain  in  the  blue  empyrean. 
How  it  does  pull !  How  nobly  it  struggles 
for  liberty!  Yet,  is  entire  liberty  good 
for  it?  Be  consoled,  O  you  mortal  grub- 
ber and  earthling;  the  kite  would  not  rise 
at  all  but  for  the  string  that  attaches  it  to 
earth;  and  if  you  cut  the  cord,  it  would 
wildly  dash  hither  and  thither,  and,  toss- 
ed in  one  current  and  another,  speedily 
go  to  the  ground  in  ruin.  But  to  pull  it 
in  is  not  easy.  The  more  string  out,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  hold  the  captive  and 
the  less  easy  to  call  it  down.  (It  is  like 
trying  to  restrict  the  suffrage.)  You  have 
a  fight  on  hand.  On  such  a  day  as  I  have 
described,  and  with  a  kite  so  excited  and 
so  far  off,  it  may  take  you  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  painful  pulling  and  wrestling  to 
coax  the  kite  back  from  its  wild  flight  and 
bring  it  fluttering  to  your  feet.  And  in 
the  end  you  are  proud  of  your  prowess 
and  regain  all  your  conceit.  And  you 
are  just  as  ignorant  as  ever  of  what  is  up 
there  on  high.  Your  wrind  blows  out  of 
the  north,  and  you  fancy  it  is  so  all  over 
the  world. 

Benjamin  Franklin  has  been  greatly 
commended  for  his  experiment  with  the 
kite.  But  when  he  put  it  to  a  utilitarian 
purpose  lie  no  doubt  substituted  a  scien- 
tific interest  in  it,  which  lessens  the  mere 
pleasure  of  playing  with  it.  Franklin 
brought  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth. 
The  real  office  of  the  kite  is  to  take  the 
earthly  thought  up  to  the  heavens.  If 
we  insist  that  every  pastime  shall  teach 
us  something,  why  then  let  our  kite 
broaden  our  views  about  the  different 
currents  and  opinions  in  this  world.  Per- 
il ;i  ps  the  American  kite  is  the  best  kite, 
but  it  isn't  much  of  a  kite  if  it  shows  us 
that  breezes  all  blow  one  way,  and  that 
the  only  ones  worth  our  attention  are 
those  that  are  local  and  provincial.  It 
might  be  a  good  thing  in  politics  if  a  kite 
were  now  and  again  sent  up  from  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  just 
to  quicken  aspiration,  and  give  the  vener- 


able Senate  some  notion  of  the  great  cur- 
rents of  the  world.  Even  if  it  did  not 
teach  anything  there  or  elsewhere,  kite- 
flying is  a  noble  pastime  which  does  no 

harm. 

III. 

New  York  city  is  the  theatrical  centre 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  so  for- 
merly. Boston  and  Philadelphia  were 
centres  where  solid  stock  companies  flour- 
ished, in  which  reputations  were  made  and 
lost.  Chicago  even  now,  for  the  West, 
aspires  to  such  a  position.  But  at  this 
moment  the  New  York  verdict  on  any 
play,  actor,  or  singer  is  the  one  that  is 
sought  and  the  one  that  is  widely  influ- 
ential. If  it  condemns,  the  aspirant,  who 
may  have  been  encouraged  elsewhere, 
usually  retires  ;  and  if  it  approves,  the 
very  flimsiest  performance  gets  a  stamp 
that  gives  it  a  certain  currency  all  over 
the  country.  A  scratch  company,  made 
up  of  provincials  and  half-trained  actors, 
with  the  New  York  label,  is  believed  to 
have  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  any 
other  not  so  labelled.  It  is  true  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  "provinces"  (as  they 
are  called)  turns  down  a  good  many  of 
these  companies,  and  does  not  give  credit 
to  the  endorsement  of  the  "metropolis," 
but  the  impression  of  the  value  of  the 
New  York  verdict  still  prevails.  It  is 
useless  to  inquire  how  this  came  to  be  so, 
but  it  is  not  impertinent  to  ask  upon  what 
quality  or  qualifications  it  rests. 
•  Carlyle,  in  his  essay  on  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  quoted  some  one  else  as  saying  that 
in  poetry  "the  rude  man  requires  only 
to  see  something  going  on;  the  man  of 
more  refinement  wishes  to  feel ;  the  truly 
refined  man  must  be  made  to  reflect."  Ap- 
ply this  test  to  the  common  run  of  plays 
and  audiences  in  New  York.  The  New- 
Yorkers  say  that  the  theatre  audiences 
are  largely  made  up  of  country  visitors. 
However  this  maybe — and  it  is  generally 
not  so  on  "  first  nights  " — what  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  audiences,  as  we  common- 
ly see  them,  for  making  a  judgment  on  a 
play  or  an  actor  that  ought  to  be  accepted 
by  the  country  at  large?  Granted,  for 
the  moment,  that  the  best  critics,  the  cos- 
mopolitan observers,  are  gathered  in  New 
York,  does  their  verdict  in  the  newspapers 
"  go,"  or  is  that  of  the  mixed  audience 
usually  the  one  that  prevails?  And  how 
large  a  portion  of  this  audience  "requires 
only  to  see  something  going  on"?  The 
play  must  be  full  of  bustle,  movement, 
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effects,  exaggerations  even,  rattle,  bang, 
slam,  the  eye  all  the  time  occupied  with 
changes  and  hustling,  with  the  ''spectac- 
ular," and  the  ear  with  things  obvious, 
and  that  pass  without  demanding  a  mo- 
ment of  thought.  If  the  play  demands 
thought,  would  the  audience  like  it?  Look 
at  recent  plays  in  New  York,  and  see  how 
many  come  into  this  category,  made  for 
those  who  only  want  "something  going 
on." 

For  the  next  class  of  intelligence,  those 
who  "wish  to  feel,"  are  there  not  the 
melodramas,  with  slow  music  and  low 
lights,  and  frail  outcasts  in  snow-storms? 
How  does  a  person  "feel"  as  to  these? 
Is  this  the  sort  of  feeling  that  the  poet 
thinks  desirable?  As  to  the  plays  that 
induce  reflection,  and  the  audiences  that 
are  so  truly  refined  that  they  wish  to  be 
made  to  reflect --perhaps  it  is  not  well  to 
push  that  point  here.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  has  a  right  to  be  amused,  and  it 
may  be  that  nothing  is  so  good  for  the 
overworked  and  weary  as  wholesome  non- 
sense. This  is,  however,  another  ques- 
tion, and  quite  aside  from  that  on  the 
value  of  the  New  York  verdict  on  plays 
and  actors.  That  it  is  so  generally  ac- 
cepted is  some  evidence  that  it  is  founded 
in  reason. 

IV. 

The  growing  practice  in  our  public  and 
private  schools  of  introducing  children 
and  the  youngest  pupils  into  the  life  of 
the  world  by  means  of  Literature  is  al- 
ready bearing  its  expected  fruits.  The 
teachers  are  discovering — what  some  of 
them  have  known  all  along — that,  in  or- 
der to  teach,  the  teacher  must  know  some- 
thing, that  is,  something  beyond  the  mere 
ability  to  read  a  text-book  and  hear  chil- 
dren recite  from  it.  No  one  can  open  the 
mind  of  a  child  to  interest  in  the  great 
world  of  ideas  (the  long  evolution  of 
which  makes  our  modern  life  what  it  is) 
who  has  not  a  mind  open  to  it.  The  best 
key  to  this  world  is  Literature — the  litera- 
ture of  myth  and  fable,  of  history,  of 
poetry;  the  literature  descriptive  of  na- 
ture in  all  its  aspects,  and  of  men  in  their 
habits  and  customs — in  short,  of  social 
evolution.  Under  good  guidance  the 
child  will  soon  perceive  that  this  study 
is  not  a  dry  task,  but  a  most  interesting 
investigation  of  life  itself.  Give  to  some 
children  the  alphabet  and  the  ten  numer- 
als and  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  they  will 
eventually  work   out  for  themselves  a 


knowledge  of  the  world;  but  most  chil- 
dren need  help,  and  need  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  life.  And  for  this  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  living  teacher  who 
knows  this  vital  literature  of  which  we 
speak.  It  was  considered  a  great  step  in 
public  education  when  Normal  Schools 
were  organized  in  order  to  teach  teachers 
how  to  teach.  Now  another  revelation 
has  come — namely,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
educate  the  teachers  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  mere  machine- work.  The  how 
to  teach  is  necessary,  for  teaching  is  an 
art,  doubtless  ;  but,  even  with  a  good 
method,  knowledge  and  cultivation  are 
not  less  essential.  This  statement  as  to  the 
qualification  of  teachers  has  led  an  auda- 
cious New  York  contemporary  to  the  pre- 
posterous assertion  that  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ought  to  know  something  about 
Education.  But  a  consideration  of  this 
would  lead  us  into  what  is  called  politics. 

There  is  a  great  awakening  all  over 
the  country  in  this  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion of  young  children  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  literature  into  the  beginning  of 
school  life.  In  its  comments  on  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  the  Study  hopes 
it  is  not  misunderstood.  It  is  on  the  side 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  elevation  and  re- 
muneration of  the  profession.  The  body 
of  teachers  are  working  against  public 
ignorance,  public  apathy,  and  in  many 
regions  against  public  stinginess  in  re- 
gard to  education.  All  the  late  reforms 
have  come  from  the  teachers  themselves. 
With  great  heroism  and  devotion,  and 
small  pay,  they  have  worked  to  improve 
and  broaden  primary  education.  Every- 
where they  are  making  experiments  how 
best  to  develop  the  mind  and  make  our 
schools  both  fruitful  and  enjoyable  to 
teachers  and  to  the  taught.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  I  quote  a  note  recently  re- 
ceived of  an  experiment  in  progress  by 
two  ladies  in  a  school  in  one  of  our  small 
seaboard  cities.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
practicable  elsewhere,  but  it  will  interest 
all  teachers  who  are  studying  this  prob- 
lem.    The  writer  says: 

"  The  children  are  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  old ;  there  are  no  text-books  except 
the  meagrest  outlines,  no  arithmetics,  no 
grammars.  The  children  know  how  to 
read,  and  from  this  they  start  out  and  get 
all  the  information  themselves,  the  teach- 
er simply  directing  the  study.  In  arith- 
metic a  formula  is  written  on  the  board, 
the  terms  given,  and  the  child  is  made 
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to  work  out  each  sum  without  assistance. 
If  lie  or  she  takes  a  year,  he  or  she  gets 
no  help.  Every  step  is  taken  alone.  At 
nine  years  old  these  children  begin  geom- 
etry— the  one  Herbert  Spencer's  father 
wrote  and  Spencer  himself  learned.  You 
have  no  idea  how  beautifully  the  mind 
comes  out,  as  the  child  takes  the  compass 
and  draws  the  circle,  and  then  draws  the 
quarters  and  halves,  etc.,  and  proves  what 
an  angle  is  by  actual  experiment.  In 
arithmetic  he  has  no  table  but  a  rule  and 
line;  he  knows  twelve  inches  make  a 
foot  because  he  measures  it;  two  pints  a 
quart  because  he  measures  it;  what  part 
of  an  apple  the  fourth  bears  to  the  whole 
because  he  cuts  up  the  apple  and  sees. 
Every  inch  of  ground  he  has  to  fight 
for,  and  it  is  only  his  when  he  has  con- 
quered it. 

"  With  history  it  is  even  more  interest- 
ing: we  have  an  outline,  and  we  write 
the  papers  ourselves,  filling  up  what  is  so 
sorely  lacking  in  the  history  of  America; 
for  instance,  the  difference  between  the 
colonies,  social  and  political,  the  character 
of  the  settlers  here  and  their  life  at  home 
before  they  came  here.  In  these  papers 
we  describe  the  sort  of  homes  they  lived 
in,  the  food  they  ate,  the  state  of  educa- 
tion, religion,  literature.  The  differences 
between  Virginia  and  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  are  marked 
enough,  but  they  are  more  subtle  between 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania;  but  when  we 
finished  our  series  on  these  States,  eight- 
year-old  children  understood  something 


of  the  philosophy  of  these  things  and  the 
growth  of  the  nation. 

"  When  it  comes  to  topics,  we  let  them 
do  their  own  work.  Every  day  they  are 
required  to  go  to  the  library,  read,  and  the 
next  day  in  school  write  from  memory 
what  they  have  learned.  Just  now  they 
have  the  French  settlement  in  America, 
and  I  will  send  you  some  day  what  an 
eight-year-old  child  wrote  about  Cham- 
plain.  Mind,  they  read  no  'babyish' 
histories,  but  Bancroft,  Parkman,  and  the 
History  of  the  Jesuits  in  America  from 
the  old  records.  The  fun  of  it  is  they 
do  not  dream  they  are  getting  informa- 
tion first  hand,  and  through  no  doctored 
medium,  but  are  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  learning  his- 
tory. For  literature,  they  hear  Virgil 
every  day;  for  they  are  required  to  re- 
member the  adventures  and  write  them 
dowm  for  the  mental  exercises  and  to  get 
mythology,  and  on  Fridays  we  read  Scott's 
poems  aloud  for  a  great  treat.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  naturally  at  all  remarkable — 
rather  stupid,  I  should  say — and  they  hear 
little  about  books  at  home,  which  is 
against  them;  but  they  have  the  power  of 
concentration  that  is  wonderful,  and  you 
can  fairly  see  their  minds  working  before 
your  face  and  eyes.  Problems,  difficul- 
ties, opinions,  all  have  to  be  worked  out 
and  developed  and  arrived  at  as  if  each 
one  were  a  death -bed  and  must  be  met 
alone.  We  never  point  out  a  mistake, 
simply  let  the  child  discover  it,  and  the 
awfulness  of  the  single  wrong  step  spoil- 
ing the  wThole  fabric." 


OF  (XI  WENT  EVOTS. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  closes  February  11,  1891— The 
bubonic  plague,  which  had  broken  out  in 
Bombay,  increased  in  consequence  of  famine  among 
the  natives,  and  threatened  to  spread  among  the 
Europeans.    The  deaths  numbered  thousands. 

A  national  monetary  conference  met  in  Indian- 
apolis January  12.  It  adopted  resolutions  support- 
ing the  single  gold  standard  and  favoring  the  retire- 
ment of  all  government  notes. 

The  official  attitude  of  the  British  government 
with  regard  to  Turkey  and  Armenia  was  made 
known  on  January  21  by  the  issue  of  a  blue  book. 
The  correspondence  showed  that  Lord  Salisbury, 
while  discountenancing  single-handed  action  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  engaged  in  a  scheme 


by  which  the  powers  could  enforce  reforms  without 
endangering  the  peace  of  Europe. 

A  decree  authorizing  reforms  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  was  signed  at  Madrid  on  February  5  by  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain.  Meantime  sharp  fighting 
continues  in  the  provinces  which  General  Weyler 
reports  to  have  been  pacified. 

OBITUARY. 

January  22. — In  England,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  the 
inventor  of  the  leading  phonetic  short-hand  system 
of  writing,  aged  eighty-four. 

February  2. — At  Madrid,  Infanta  Marie  Louise- 
Fernando,  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  aged  sixty-five. — 
Baron  Jean  Marie  Georges  de  Soubeyran,  the  French 
statesman,  aged  sixty-seven. 
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MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS. 

BY   HENRY   GALLUP  PAINE. 


JOE  PHYLE,  commuter,  sat  despondently  in 
the  car  that  was  carrying  him  to  his  daily 
grind  in  the  city.  The  morrow  would  be  his 
wife's  birthday,  the  first  one  since  their  mar- 
Tiage,  and  he  could  not  give  her  a  present. 

Phyle  was  managing  clerk  in  a  New  York 
law-office,  and  in  view  of  the  meagreuess  of 
his  salary  he  was  permitted  to  attend  to  such 
law  business  on  his  own  account  as  he  could 
;get  and  would  not  interfere  with  his  duties  to 
the  firm. 

After  some  years  of  waiting  he  had  secured 
one  client,  Anatole  Barrelle  by  name,  a  manu- 
facturer of  music-boxes.  Phyle  had  celebrated 
the  winning  of  his  first  case,  which  involved 
.a  contested  will,  by  marrying  the  girl  of  his 
■choice,  only  to  find  that  he  would  have  to  win 
it  all  over  again  in  a  higher  court.  This  he 
-did,  and  his  wife  and  he  celebrated  the  occa- 
sion by  moving  to  the  country  and  going  into 
debt  for  three  hundred,  dollars'  worth  of  fur- 
niture. 

Since  then  Phyle  had  engaged  in  no  further 
law  business  on  his  own  account.  His  spare 
time  had  been  entirely  taken  up  in  his  efforts 
to  collect  from  Barrelle.  The  property  repre- 
sented by  the  will  had  proved  to  be  valueless, 
and  owing  to  the  hard  times,  his  client  claimed 
he  had  not  sold  enough  music-boxes  in  a  twelve- 
month to  pay  his  store  rent. 

Phyle  believed  him.  So  far  as  Phyle's  per- 
sonal taste  was  concerned,  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  a  man  who  had  a  single  other  want 
unsupplied  should  pay  out  good  money  for  a 
music-box.  Of  course  this  did  not  render  his 
own  case  any  the  less  hard.  By  the  strictest 
economy  he  figured  that  he  might  possibly  be 
able  to  meet  the  instalments  due  on  his  fur- 
niture, and  if  he  could  not,  and  the  dealer 
should  remove  it,  they  could  go  to  boarding 
again  in  the  city.  But  not  to  be  able  to  buy 
his  wife  a  birthday  present  was  a  heavy  blow. 
In  all  the  years  of  their  engagement  he  had 
never  allowed  the  day  to  pass  without  making 
her  a  handsome  gift.  To  omit  it,  now  that  he 
had  won  her,  seemed  to  be  putting  an  intoler- 
able slight  upon  her. 

Suddenly  a  brilliant  idea  struck  him.  In 
his  frequent  visits  to  Barrelle's  emporium 
Phyle  had  noticed  that  the  stock  consisted 
largely  of  furniture  and  bric-a-brac  in  great 
variety,  whose  only  drawback  was  its  tenden- 
cy to  break  forth  into  melody  at  inopportune 
moments,  if  previously  wound  up.  Phyle  de- 
termined to  go  to  his  client  and  to  demand 
the  handsomest  thing  he  had  in  the  shop  for 
a  birthday  present  for  Rebecca. 
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He  did  so.  Barrelle  looked  thoughtful,  and 
asked, 

"How  mooch  I  owe  you  ?" 
"Three  hundred  and  forty  dollars,"  replied 
Phyle. 

"  Veil,  I  tell  you  v?at,"  said  Barrelle.  "  I 
pay  you  long,  long  ago,  but  I  haf  no  money. 
If  I  haf  no  money,  how  I  pay  ?  I  don'  pay 
you,  nor  my  lan'lor',  nor  my  grocer,  my  butch- 
er, nor  nobody.  Nex'  veek  I  make  an  assign- 
ment." Phyle  turned  a  pale  Nile  green.  "Nef- 
er  fear.  I  pay  you  first.  You  say  you  van'  a 
music-box  on  account.  Veil,  I  pay  you  in  full 
— if  you  take  it  out  in  trade — " 

"But,  my  dear  man,  what  can  I  do  with 
three  hundred  and  forty  dollars'  worth  of  mu- 
sic-boxes ?"  interrupted  Phyle. 

"Veil,  v'at  can  you  do  vit'out  it?"  queried 
Barrelle.  "  Take  it  how  you  can  get  it.  Leaf 
the  selection  to  me.  I  gif  you  fine  value.  You 
haf  done  good  vork  for  me ;  I  do  good  vork  for 
you.  Then  next  week  I  make  you  my  as- 
signee." 

"What  is  there  in  it  for  me?"  asked  Phyle. 
"  More  music-boxes  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  sell  dem  right  avay  !" 

"  Then  I'll  have  to  have  more  luck  than 
you've  had,"  said  Phyle.  "  However,  I  suppose 
it's  the  best  I  can  do.    Send  'em  along." 

The  next  day,  just  after  Phyle  arrived  home 
in  the  evening,  a  truck  backed  up  to  the  door. 

"  Your  birthday  present,  my  dear,"  exclaimed 
Phyle.  "I  have  kept  it  for  a  great  surprise  to 
you." 

It  was;  but  scarcely  more  so  than  it  was  to 
Phyle. 

The  driver  unloaded, brought  into  the  house, 
and  got  a  receipt  for  : 

1  music-box,  4  ft.X2  ft.  XI  ft.  6  in. 

6  gilt  chairs,  with  music-boxes  concealed  in  the  seats. 

1  musical  cake-basket. 

1       "      bird-cage,  with  artificial  songster. 

4       "  decanters. 

1      "      lady's  work-box. 

1       "  cigar-safe. 

1       "      clock,  which  played  a  tune  every  fifteen 

minutes. 
1       "      card  table. 

1  "      inkstand  and  pen-tray. 

2  "  lamps. 

1       "  photograph-album. 

When  Phyle  had  unpacked  these  chattels, 
and  removed  the  brown  paper  and  excelsior 
to  the  cellar,  he  and  his  wife  viewed  their  ac- 
quisitions with  conflicting  emotions.  Mrs. 
Phyle  had  arranged  them  tastefully  about, 
the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  flanked  by  the 
cigar-safe  and  the  work-box ;  the  album  and 
one  of  the  lamps  stood  on  the  card  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  the  other  lamp  on  an 
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instalment  table  in  the  corner;  the  thirty- 
dollar  inkstand  and  pen-tray  adorned  a  desk 
that  had  come  with  a  ten-dollar  box  of  soap  ; 
the  six  gilt  chairs  had  crowded  the  instal- 
ment chairs  into  the  hall;  the  bird-cage  hung 
from  a  lamp-bracket ;  the  only  place  for  the 
mugic-box  was  on  the  dining-room  table; 
while  the  four  decanters  and  the  musical  cake- 
basket  decked  the  sideboard,  emphasizing  its 
cherry-stained  incongruity.  Mrs.  Phyle's  face 
was  flushed  with  happy  excitement. 

"  Oh,  Joe  !"  she  cried.  "  It's  perfectly  love- 
ly, but  I  don't  see  how  you  ever  could  afford 
it." 

"Afford  it!"  exclaimed  her  husband.  "You'd 
better  believe  I  couldn't  afford  three  hundred 
and  forty  dollars'  worth  of  parlor  furniture! 
Don't  you  understand  that  this  represents  all 
the  work  I  did  for  old  Barrelle  ?" 

"And  you're  not  going  to  get  any  money  at 
all  T» 

"Not  unless  I  sell  some  of  this." 

"Joe  Phyle,  go  right  down  stairs  and  bring 
back  all  that  paper  and  excelsior,  and  do  these 
things  right  up  again.  The  string's  in  the 
waste  basket."  Mrs.  Phyle's  face  had  assumed 
a  stern  and  determined  air. 

"What  for?"  demanded  Joe,  in  amazement. 

"What  for?"  repeated  his  wife.  "So  that 
we  can  sell  them  as  new  goods  in — in — what 
do  they  call  it  out  West? — in  the  original 
packages.  Don't  you  see  that  if  we  once  un- 
pack them  and  set  them  around  the  house 
they'll  have  to  go  for  second-hand  ?  Hurry 
up,  now.  Some  of  the  neighbors  might  come 
in  and  see  them  and  spoil  everything." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  liked  these,  and  I  want 
you  to  keep  them,"  protested  Phyle. 

"Keep  them?  Keep  three  hundred  and 
forty  dollars'  worth  of  ridiculous  parlor  furni- 
ture when  we  can't  afford  to  buy  springs  for 
the  spare-room  bed,  when  we  have  to  grind 
the  coffee  with  the  rolling-pin,  and  cut  the 
grass  in  the  yard  with  a  pair  of  shears?  Not 
sell  them,  when  the  money  they  represent 
would  pay  all  our  debts,  would  buy  us  win- 
dow-shades, a  door- mat,  and  a  lawn-mower, 
give  me  a  tailor-made  dress,  you  a  new  over- 
coat, and  leave  a  balance  in  the  bank  for — for 
emergencies  ?  Come,  let's  get  to  work  !"  Re- 
becca Phyle's  eyes  flashed. 

"Pack  them  up  again  ?"  Joe  faltered. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "these  things  must  all  be 
sold,  and  at  once." 

"  That  suits  me,"  assented  Joe  ;  "  but  who'll 
buy  them  ?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  Who  usually  buys 
such  things  ?" 

"  People  with  money  to  burn,  I  guess,"  said 
•Joe  ;  "  and  they're  precious  scarce  now.  If  old 
Barrelle  couldn't  sell  these,  I  don't  see  how 
I'm  going  to.    I  might  pawn  them." 

"  Pawn  them  ?  Joe  Phyle,  the  idea  of  sug- 
gesting such  a  thing!  You'd  look  pretty  car- 
rying these  chairs  into  town  day  after  day  to 
pawn  !    Plow  much  would  you  get  on  them  ?" 


"  Oh,  about  one-third  their  value  if  I  were 
in  luck — say  a  hundred  dollars." 

"Let  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars  go  for 
a  hundred?  Not  with  my  permission!"  de- 
clared Rebecca. 

"  Well,  we  might  have  an  auction,"  suggest- 
ed Joe. 

"An  auction  ?  Why,  you  wouldn't  get  that. 
Pve  been  to  auctions,  and  I  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Phyle.  "I'll  not  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice. 
Rather  than  do  that  I'll  keep  them  and  use 
them  and  enjoy  them.  I'll  not  sell  my  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage!" 

And  so  the  Phyles  found  themselves  saddled 
with  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars'  worth 
of  tuneful  furniture — more  than  that,  in  fact, 
for  they  learned,  on  looking  at  the  invoice 
next  morning,  that  Barrelle  had  generously 
allowed  them  the  regular  trade  discount  of 
forty  per  cent.,  so  that  their  new  possessions 
netted  them,  at  retail  prices,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  dollars. 

On  one  thing  Mrs.  Phyle  insisted — that  the 
musical  character  of  the  goods  should  never 
be  revealed. 

"Of  course  you  don't  want  people  to  knowr 
that  you  had  to  take  all  this  stuff  for  a  fee," 
she  explained.  "  Why,  if  it  ever  got  out,  you'd 
never  hear  the  last  of  it !  Just  think  of  what 
a  joke  you'd  be  for  the  comic  papers!  I  could 
never  hold  up  my  head  again.  It  '11  be  bad 
enough  to  imagine  w'hat  the  neighbors  will 
think  of  us  if  they  believe  that  we've  bought 
all  these  gewgaws  when  we  haven't  got  a 
carpet  in  the  hall,  and  only  three  ingrain  art 
squares  for  the  whole  house.  But  if  they 
should  ever  discover  that  every  blessed  thing 
was  a  music-box  in  disguise,  they'd  think  we 
were  crazy  ;  and  when  people  think  you're 
crazy,  everything  you  do,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
only  convinces  them  of  it  more  and  more." 

The  musical  insides  of  the  furniture  were  so 
cleverly  concealed  that  no  one,  unless  of  an 
abnormally  inquisitive  disposition,  would  have 
been  likely  to  suspect  their  existence.  The 
decanters  were  the  only  exceptions.  So  long 
as  they  were  empty  their  character  was  plain- 
ly revealed  by  their  works.  Accordingly  Joe 
purchased  some  department-store  whiskey  and 
poured  enough  in  each  one  to  hide  the  interior 
mechanism. 

The  new  furniture  proved  to  be  a  rather 
more  expensive  possession  than  they  had  an- 
ticipated, however.  Joe  and  Rebecca  were 
human,  and  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
live  long  in  a  house  that  showed  such  con- 
trasts of  luxury  and  poverty  as  the  Phyles' 
without  being  tempted  to  bring  everything— 
at  least  everything  that  showed — up  to  the 
higher  standard.  They  just  had  to  buy  the 
door-mat,  the  window-shades,  and  the  hall  car- 
pet, though  they  still  struggled  along  without 
a  coffee-mill,  and  cut  the  grass  with  the  shears 
— at  night. 

In  this  Avay  their  sudden  access  of  house- 
hold goods  did  not  excite  comment — that  is, 


"it's  in  the  lamp!" 


of  an  unfavorable  nature.  The  neighbors, 
reading  iu  the  papers  that  Phyle  had  been  ap- 
pointed receiver  for  Barrel  le,  regarded  him  as 
a  prosperous  and  rising  young  lawyer,  and  he 
was  promptly  elected  a  school  trustee,  though 
not  without  some  opposition  on  account  of 
the  formidable  quartet  of  decanters  in  the 
dining-room. 

This  reputation  for  prosperity  naturally  in- 
volved other  expenses;  an  increased  contri- 
bution to  the  church,  and  subscriptions  to 
the  village  improvement  society  and  the  local 
baseball  nine,  for  example. 

The  consequence  was  that  by  spring  the 
Phyles  found  themselves  confronted  by  the 
Stalking  Spectre  of  Debt.  They  were  at  least 
two  months  behind  with  all  the  local  trades- 
men, and  they  stood  in  constant  fear  of  the 


appearance  of  the  instalment  wagon  to  re- 
move their  unpaid-for  bedroom  and  kitchen 
furniture.  Its  advent  would,  of  course,  ruin 
their  credit  with  the  shopkeepers,  who  other- 
wise were  glad  enough  to  keep  their  custom- 
ers sufficiently  in  their  debt  to  prevent  them 
from  dealing  at  rival  establishments. 

Something  must  be  done.  A  good  many 
plans  occurred  to  Joe  and  Rebecca,  but  an  ur- 
gent invitation  they  received  to  spend  the 
summer  with  Rebecca's  parents  on  Long  Isl- 
and caused  them  to  decide  to  lease  their  house 
for  the  season.  The  handsome  furniture  made 
the  house  an  easy  renter,  and  at  summer-resort 
rates. 

The  new  tenants  desired  immediate  posses- 
sion, and  before  the  Phyles  realized  it  they 
were  out  and  the  others  were  in  ;  but  not  be- 
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fore  Rebecca  had  found  time  to  make  a  mys- 
terious trip  to  New  York  with  Barrelled  in- 
voice in  her  pocket  and  her  musical  work-box 
done  up  in  a  bundle  under  her  arm. 

Why  did  the  Phyles  say  nothing  to  the  new 
tenants  of  the  masked  batteries  and  mines  of 
music  contained  in  the  parlor  furniture,  or  of 
the  tuneful  ambuscades  in  the  dining-room? 
Was  it  through  forgetfulness  or  by  design? 
Who  can  say?  They  may  have  become  so 
used  to  ignoring  the  musical  side  of  their  fur- 
niture that  it  entirely  slipped  their  minds. 
They  may  have  thought  that  if  nothing  were 
said,  nothing  would  be  discovered.  They  each 
may  have  thrust  the  responsibility  upon  the 
other,  and  so  both  neglected  it.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  new  tenants  moved  in  totally 
ignorant  of  the  hidden  accomplishments  of 
the  inanimate  objects  by  which  they  were 
surrounded. 

The  new  tenants  were  no  sooner  comfortably 
settled  than  their  waitress,  who  had  been  with 
them  for  four  years,  decided  that  she  did  not 
want  to  live  in  the  country.  She  thought  she 
had  malaria:  she  did  not  kuow  that  it  was 
the  spriugiess  bed  on  which  she  slept  that 
made  her  bones  ache.  At  any  rate,  she  left, 
and  Ann  Dooley,  summoned  in  haste  from  a 
Newark  intelligence  office,  took  her  place. 

Ann  Dooley  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  arouse  her 
curiosity  was  the  contents  of  the  four  decan- 
ters on  the  sideboard,  which  she  noticed  while 
she  was  in  the  dining-room  filling  the  lamps 
the  afternoon  of  her  arrival.  She  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  allow  an  uncompleted  task  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  desire  for  information. 
Relinquishing  her  duties  for  the  nonce,  she 
took  down  the  first  decanter  and  smelt  at  it. 

"I  belave  'tis  whushkey,"  remarked  Miss 
Dooley.  She  tasted  it.  ''And  purty  poor 
whushkey  at  that,"  she  continued,  with  accu- 
rate diagnosis.  She  took  down  the  second  de- 
canter. "  Phwat's  this  ?  More  whushkey  " — 
smelling  of  it ;  "  and  poor  whushkey" — tasting- 
it.  "But  not  so  poor  as  that  other,  I  don't 
t'ink" — tasting  it  again.  She  took  down  the 
third  decanter,  and  poured  some  of  its  contents 
into  a  wineglass.  "  Sure  that's  betther,"  she 
said,  as  she  drank  it  down.  "  Phwat  '11  they  be 
havin'  in  this?"  She  took  down  the  fourth 
decanter,  aud  poured  forth  into  a  tumbler. 
"  Begorra,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  began  at  the 
wrahng  ind.  Sure'n  this  is  the  bist  av  thira 
ahll." 

"Ann,"  came  a  soft  voice  from  the  parlor, 
"if  you  have  filled  the  lamps,  light  one  aud 
bring  it  in  here  ;  it's  getting  quite  dark." 

"Ahll  right,  mum;  comin',  mum."  Ann 
scratched  a  match  on  the  wainscoting  and 
tried  to  light  the  lamp.  She  experienced 
some  slight  difficulty  because  she  had  omitted 
to  open  the  extinguishers.  However,  a  little 
of  both  the  wicks  was  exposed  and  ignited, 
though  with  rather  feeble  results.  "  How'll  I 
tur-r-rn  it  up,  now?"  said  Ann,  looking  in  every 


place  but  the  right  one.  In  this  way  she  hap- 
pened to  strike  the  key-screw  that  wound  the 
music -box  in  its  interior.  "Will  it  be  by 
twishtin'  this,  I  wonder?"  and  she  suited  the 
action  to  the  word. 
"Ann!" 

"Comin',  mum,"  and  Ann  started  for  the 
parlor  table  with  the  lamp  in  her  hands. 
Slowly,  if  not  over  -  steadily,  she  advanced. 
But  what  was  that  faint  sound  of  music  that 
smote  upon  her  ear  ?  It  was  the  famous- 
Corkonian  jig,  which  who  can  hear  and  not 
dance?  Not  Ann.  Unconsciously,  without 
her  volition,  out  went  one  foot,  then  the  oth- 
er, shake,  double  shake,  shuffle,  and  heel  left. 

Her  mistress  watched  with  a  strange  fas- 
cination this  weird  Milesian  who  came  toward 
her  dancing  a  jig  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her 
hands.  She  could  scarcely  credit  her  eye- 
sight. 

"Ann,"  she  cried  at  length,  as  the  dance 
grew  wilder  and  the  sense  of  danger  brought 
her  to  her  wits,  "  look  out  for  that  lamp  !  Stop- 
dancing  at  once,  and  come  here  properly!" 

"Shtop  dancin',  is  it?"  quoth  Ann.  "  Aisi- 
er  said  than  done.  Sure  'tis  the  ould  Corko- 
nian they're  play  in'.  Who  cud  help  dancing? 
If  it's  wahlk  ye  want  me  to,  shtop  playin'. 
Shtop  playin',  I  say  !" 

Ann's  feet  were  flying  faster  and  faster, 
while  the  now  flaming  lamp  shook  and  smoked 
in  her  hands. 

"Nobody's  playing.  It's  all  your  imagina- 
tion.   Stop  dancing  /" 

"  They  do  be  music  ;  I  hear  it,  and  I  can't 
shtop." 

Crash!  over  went  a  chair.  Ann's  hair  came 
down.  Instinctively  she  raised  her  hands, 
still  holding  their  flaring  bnrdeu,  to  the  side- 
of  her  head,  which  brought  the  music -box 
against  her  left  ear. 

"Mother  of  Moses,  it's  in  the  lamp!  It's 
bewitched,  it  is!"  shrieked  Ann,  and  with  all 
her  force  she  hurled  it  from  her  against  the- 
wall. 

There  was  a  blinding  flash,  a  deafening  re- 
port, an  overpowering  smell  of  oil,  and  smoke- 
in  volumes. 

The  two  women  rushed  out  and  gave  the- 
alarm,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  useless  formality 
— there  was  no  fire  company  in  the  village. 

"If  the  furniture  had  only  been  insured!" 
Joe  exclaimed,  bitterly,  as  he  broke  the  news 
to  his  wife. 

"It  was!7'  she  sobbed.  "  Oh,  J-J-Joe,  will 
you  ever  forgive  me?" 

"  It  was  ?    Forgive  you  ?    For  what  ?" 

"  For  p-p-pawning  the  work-box  and  insur- 
ing the  f-f- furniture.  I  was  af-f-fraid  some- 
thing might  happen  to  it." 

"  Afraid  f"  cried  Joe.  "Rebecca,  did  yon 
insure  it  at  its  wholesale  or  its  retail  value  ?" 

"At  its  retail  value." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Joe,  "  I'll  forgive  your 
but  I  hope  you've  got  an  alibi." 


AN  ENVIED  LOT. 


Easter-lilies,  sweet  and  rare, 
In  the  arms       Phyllis  fair. 

Happy  lilies!    Ah,  how  blest, 
Thus  in  Paradise  to  rest! 

Jove!  it  makes  me  wish  my  past 
In  a  hot-house  had  been  cast, 


Nurtured  by  a  gardener, 
Thus  to  be  preferred  by  her. 

Never  moving-,  always  still; 
Dying  at  the  slightest  chill. 

Easter-lilies,  sweet  and  rare, 
In  the  arms  of  Phyllis  fair. 
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A  PREY  OF  THE  GODS. 

For  many  years,  more  than  a  baker's  dozen, 
Mr.  A.  bus  been  among  tbe  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate business  men  of  our  country  whose 
"line"  meaus  an  annual  trip  to  Europe.  As 
it  happens,  bis  acquaintances  are  such  that  his 
opportunities  for  buying  goods  dear  to  the  fem- 
inine soul  are  exceptional.  There  is  a  bitter 
aggravation  in  this  accident.  Only  one  thing 
in  the  world  does  Mr.  A.  dislike  as  much  as 
shopping  for  women,  and  that  other  thing  is 
the  idea  of  smuggling  —  amateur  smuggling. 
Iu  vain  have  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wife  of  many  a  friend  of  his 
bosom,  attacked  his  good-nature;  and  then, 
worsted  in  their  assault  toward  obtaining  this 
or  that  "  little  favor,"  have  denied  that  he  has 
the  feelings  of  a  man. 

"No.  I  have  no  time  to  spend  looking  up 
mantua-  makers,  nor  the  face  to  bother  my 
friends  in  Russia  on  your  behalf,"  he  has  de- 
clared. "I  tell  you,  also,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  my  dear,  that  I  will  not  go  through  the 
petty  dishonesty  of  cheating  our  government 
on  your  account.  What  you  ask  me  to  get 
will  cost  yon  little  less  than  in  town  here,  if 
you  add  the  impost.  Duty  paid  is  like  a  rain- 
bow in  the  snow;  it  gets  away  with  things 
remarkably  fast."  This  is  Mr.  A.'s  formula. 
He  has  lived  up  to  it  —  brutally  —  until  he 
married  the  lady  wrho  kiudly  became  Mrs.  A. 
Then  was  it  noticed  that  there  were  symp- 
toms of  a  modification  of  Mr.  A.'s  notions.  Be- 
fore long  the  yearly  month  or  so  on  the  Con- 
tinent came  around.  Along  with  it  came  the 
question  of  what  shall  it  profit  a  new-wed 
wife  if  her  husbaud  shall  give  her  his  whole 
heart  and  refuse  to  import  silk  stockings,  lace, 
and  furs  for  her  embellishment  and  comfort? 
Iu  a  firmness  tinged  with  regret  the  negatives 
were  uttered.  There  was  a  sound  in  his  voice 
as  of  one  who  would  not  willingly  let  his  partner 
sorrow  without  hope.  At  least,  she  thought  as 
much.  She  did  not  press  on  his  notice  a  certain 
yearning — a  secret  known  only  to  herself  and 
another,  not  her  spouse.  The  other  was  a  lady 
of  redoubtable  shopping  ability,  a  rampant  bar- 
gainer, going  to  Europe  the  following  week. 

Mr.  A.  started,  unsuspicious.  But  when  he 
was  preparing  to  return  to  the  States  he  was 
confronted  one  morning  wTith  a  receipted  bill 
—a  large  bill — and  a  large  box.  In  the  box 
were  a.  superb  seal  capote,  muff,  and  dolman, 
bought  at  a  dizzy  bargain  by  the  travelling 
conspirator,  on  Mrs.  A.'s  order.  The  agent  of 
the  plot  was  not  returning  to  America.  Mr. 
A.  was  to  be  loaded  with  the  garments,  and 
the  responsibility  of  their  delivery. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  return,  Mr.  A.  would  have  been  for 
paying,  not  even  thinking  of  wrangling  over 
the  mulct.  To  this  day  he  declares  this,  al- 
most tearfully.  But  it  had  not  been  a  special- 
ly profitable  trip;  there  wTas  an  unexpected 
expense  to  be  made  up  almost  on  arrival ; 
business  was  likely  to  be  dull;  and  last  came 


an  utterly  bewildering  temptation.  Of  course 
it  w7as  of  the  Paradisiac  kind — a  woman's  pro- 
posal. On  board  the  U  were  some  acquaint- 
ances, the  wife  and  daughters  of  a  friend,  Mr. 
J3.  Mr.  A.  made  himself  agreeable.  With  the 
B.'s,day  by  day,  was  a  most  amusing  and  clever 
lady,  Mrs.  C,  of  Chicago.    It  is  not  odd  that 

before  the  U         was  at  Fire  Island  Mr.  A. 

was  on  confidential  terms  enough  with  the 
party  to  confide  to  it  the  solicitude  that  his 
wife's  clandestine  purchase  was  giving  him. 
Mrs.  C.  was  more  kind  than  conscientious.  "My 
dear  man,  you  will  please  allow  me  to  wear 
those  things  ashore  for  you,  exactly  as  I  did  my 
own  last  year!  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
you  can  call  at  Mrs.  B.'s  house  for  them.  I'll 
send  them  over  from  the  hotel."  Mr.  A.  de- 
murred— wavered — was  lost.  The  B.  party 
urged  him  to  avail  himself  of  their  shrewd 
friend's  offer.  "Everybody  did  it."  By  care- 
ful manoeuvres,  Mrs.  C.  was  duly  invested. 
She  wore  them  once  or  twice  during  the  chilly 
October  trip,  to  avoid  suspicion.    They  fitted. 

The  U          was  docked  on  a  cold  afternoon. 

The  buxom  Mrs.  C.  marched  to  her  trunks  at- 
tired in  so  rich  a  panoply  that  Mr.  A.  forgave 
his  wife  in  reflecting  how  remarkably  well  she 
would  look.    Mrs.  A.  was  in  Albany. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  A.  was  uneasy 
as  the  customs  examination  progressed.  He 
had  "declared"  nothing.  Mrs.  C.  had  "de- 
clared" nothing.  The  B.  family  party  were 
presently  released  and  dismissed.  Mrs.  C.  was 
not  delayed  much  after  them.  Iu  course  of 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  she  too  came  to 
Mr.  A.  "  All  right !  Call  at  Mrs.  B.'s  as  soon 
as  you  can,"  was  her  whispered  word  of  cheer 
as  she  started  for  her  cab.  At  three  o'clock 
Mr.  A.  called  at  the  B.  house.  The  furs  had 
not  arrived.  At  four  he  drove  over  to  the  hotel. 
No  such  person  as  Mrs.  C.  of  Chicago  wasa  guest 
at  that  house.  No  more  was  she  one  at  any  of 
the  dozens  of  ci  f y  hotels  that  he  and  a  detective 
spent  the  next  few  days  in  visiting.  He  never 
saw  her  again  !  Mrs.  A.  never  set  eyes  on  her 
furs!  Chicago  and  divers  other  Western  cities 
knew  not  Mrs.  C. !  And  as  to  the  cardinal  point 
of  her  introduction  into  the  affair,  the  previ- 
ous knowledge  and,  so  to  say,  guarantee,  tacit, 
of  her  on  the  part  of  the  excellent  and  con- 
founded B.  family,  lo  !  there  had,  indeed,  been 
a  mistake.  Mrs.  C.  had  impressed  them  as 
"being  a  lady  in  every  way";  but  they  "had 
never  meant"  to  give  Mr.  A.  the  idea  that  they 
really  knew  her  at  all  well — as  a  friend.  She 
appeared  to  be  on  such  pleasant  terms  with  so 
many  people  that  they  knew.  But  they  had 
only  met  her  in  the  hotel  in  Liverpool,  two 

days  before  the  U         had  sailed.    She  had 

seemed  so  nice!" 

As  for  Mr.  A.,  he  has  returned  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  believes  now  intensely  in  the  lines 
(slightly  altered)  of  Iugoldsby: 

"  Imprimis,  don't  smuggle  !   If,  bent  to  please  beauty, 
You  must  buy  fine  furs,  purchase  what  has  paid 
duty."  E.  Iiienaeus  Stevenson. 


A  HINT  TO  VIRTUE. 

Virtue,  I  love  thee,  and  I  would  not  ask 
A  fairer,  warmer  sun  in  which  to  bask. 

For  the  companion  of  my  days,  I  swear, 
No  one  more  welcome  is  there  anywhere. 

At  home,  abroad — afar  across  the  seas — 
With  Afric,  European,  or  Chinese — 

It  matters  not  a  jot  where  thou  art  found, 
Thou  art  the  finest  anywhere  around. 

And  yet  I'll  tell  thee,  for  my  love  for  thee, 
One  simple  truth,  if  I  may  speak  so  free: 

I  think  mankind  by  thee  would  be  less  bored 
If  only  thou  wert  not  thine  own  reward ! 

And  fewer'd  place  thee,  Virtue,  on  the  shelf, 
Wouldst  thou  but  give  them  something  save  thy- 
self! 

Most  people — just  like  us — like  you  and  me — 
Are  sometimes  found  to  like  variety; 

And  many  a  wight — I  know  it  sounds  not  nice — 
For  change  alone  goes  on  a  spin  with  Vice  ! 

John  Kendiuck  Bangs. 


ART  KNOWLEDGE. 

What  the  average  colored  person  of  the 
South  knows  about  art  matters  is  not  as  wide 
as  a  church  door  nor  as  deep  as  a  well,  but  per- 
haps it  will  suffice.  In  any  event,  it  sufficed 
in  the  instance  here  narrated. 

A  friend,  who  does  a  little  work  in  water  - 
colors  and  considerably  more  in  oils,  bad  occa- 
sion not  a  great  while  ago  to  move,  rather 
suddenly,  some  of  his  pictures  from  the  studio 
to  the  house  of  one  of  his  patrons,  and  he  called 
in  a  colored  man  to  carry  them.  There  were 
two  wTater-colors  and  four  oils,  and  by  an  in- 
advertence an  oil  was  sent  which  Avas  not  yet 
dry.  When  the  man  came  back  for  his  pay, 
the  painter  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  carried 
a  water-color  over  in  the  last  load. 

"  Dat's  jis  what  hit  wuz,  boss,"  he  replied. 

"How  do  you  know  it  was  a  water-color?" 
inquired  the  artist,  thinking  perhaps  he  had 
stumbled  on  an  undeveloped  genius. 

"  'Caze,  boss,"  he  replied,  "  hit  wuz  wet." 

Later  examination  showed  that  it  was  wet, 
and  a  pretty  sight  it  was,  too,  after  the  rub- 
bing the  darky  had  given  to  it  in  transit. 

W.  J.  Lambton. 


 _  1 1 

'"No,  I  hain't  seen  no  escaped  kangarooster 
"  Wow-w-w-w  I"  from  winter  quarters,  but  I  did  see  the  all-fired- 

est  biggest  rabbit  that  ever  growed!" 


THE  KANGAROOSTER. 
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'CROSS-COUNTRY  RIDING. 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY. 


npHERE  was  a  time  when  to  burlesque 
J_  drag- -hunting  and  to  jeer  at  those 
who  rode  across  country  to  the  scent  of 
aniseseed  was  the  popular  business  of  the 
daily  press  and  the  pleasure  of  many  of  its 
readers.  We  are  all  familiar  with  those 
self-satisfied  individuals  who  regard  their 
earthly  mission  fulfilled  in  heaping  op- 
probrium upon  every  human  endeavor 
with  which  they  have  no  sympathy  or 
that  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  And 
of  these  were  they  who  ridiculed  the  pio- 
neer drag-hunters,  and,  in  the  present  day, 
are  busily  slandering  football. 

Probably  drag-hunting,  of  all,  has  en- 
dured the  most  scoffing.  In  those  tenta- 
tive days  of  its  American  existence,  and 
that  is  not  much  over  a  dozen  years  ago, 
the  announcement  of  a  meet  was  greeted 
in  mockery,  and  the  appearance  of  a  pink 
coat  hailed  by  derisive  salutations.  Some 
newspaper  comment  of  that  trying  period 
will  provide  amusing  reading  for  sports- 
men, and  mayhap,  furnish  a  salutary  hint 
to  those  dear  timid  creatures  that  shudder 
at  the  mere  thought  of  vigorous  bodily 
■exercise. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  Boston 
daily  paper  is  a  fair  example  of  the  re- 
ception given  drag-hunting  fifteen  years 
ago: 

'•The  gratifying  success  of  the  ninnies  of 
Newport  in  chasing  the  agile  aniseseed -hag 
over  hill  and  dale  has  stimulated  sixty  swell 
young  men  of  Beacon  Hill  to  form  a  dull  for 
the  encouragement  of  that  exciting  ami  dan- 
gerous sport.  A  British  swell  is  aiding  and 
abetting  them  by  establishing  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  this  city,  and  all  the  arrangements  and  ac- 
cessories of  the  club  are  to  he  quite  too  utter- 
ly English.  The  daring  riders  after  the  hounds 
•will  array  themselves  in  scarlet  coats,  white 
knee-breechcN,  and  top-boots,and  a  profession- 
al English  huntsman  will  he  imported  to  give 
proper  tone  and  spirit  to  the  chase,  and  keep 
the  young  men  from  riding  down  the  dogs  in 


their  eagerness  to  catch  up  with  the  aniseseed- 
bag  or  the  poor  devil  of  a  fox.  They  will 
probably  hire  some  farmer's  hoy  in  Berkshire 
to  catch  a  fox  and  send  him  here  in  a  box  by 
express,  and  the  animal,  already  frightened  out 
of  his  wits,  will  be  turned  loose  in  the  suburbs, 
to  get  away  if  he  can  from  a  pack  of  intelli- 
gent hounds  and  a  rout  of  empty-headed  pup- 
pies on  horseback.  But  for  the  dogs,  Reynard 
would  have  some  show  to  get  away,  for  the 
bold  riders  would  never  know  him  from  a 
singed  cat  if  they  met  him  on  the  road.  One 
of  the  duties  of  the  English  huntsman  will  be 
to  identify  the  fox  when  caught, and  thus  pre- 
vent the  Beacon  Street  nimrods  from  falling 
into  the  mortifying  error  of  cutting  off  the 
tail  of  one  of  the  hounds  to  exhibit  as  a  tro- 
phy of  the  noble  sport.  The  fox  and  the 
hounds  will  be  entitled  to  public  sympathy, 
the  former  because  of  the  cowardly  persecu- 
tion to  which  he  will  be  subjected,  and  the 
latter  because  of  the  mortification  which  any 
self-respecting  dog  must  experience  when  he 
finds  himself  engaged  in  such  a  proceeding 
with  such  a  crowd.  The  only  redeeming  fea- 
ture connected  with  the  whole  business  is  the 
determination  of  the  high-toned  hybrids  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  sensible  Ameri- 
cans by  dressing  as  much  like  guys  as  possi- 
ble. The  club  will  be  taken  for  a  circus  pa- 
rade wheu  it  turns  out  in  full  uniform,  but 
unfortunately  the  circus  men  have  no  re- 
dress." 

And  this  from  the  American  Athens! 

Here  is  another  which  scorns  adoles- 
cent satire,  and  takes  up  the  subject  in  a 
furioso  of  patriotism  that  suggests  a  sec- 
ond "  tea  party." 

"  Speaking  of  the  organization  of  a  hunting- 
club  in  Boston  whose  members  propose  to  ar- 
ray themselves  in  scarlet  coats,  with  white 
knee-breeches  and  top-boots,  the  Albany  Jour- 
nal says:  Anglomania  can  go  uo  further  than 
this,  and  all  Yankeedom  would  look  on  with 
applause  if  the  sturdy  farmers  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  would  repeat  a  little  feat  of  theirs 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  drive  the  '  red- 
coats' back  through  Cambridge  into  Boston. 
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relief  from  ennui.  It  was  sought  as  a 
healthful  recreation  and  a  needful  stim- 
ulus by  men  who  were  doing  too  much 
head  and  too  little  body  work. 

'Twas  not  because  of  the  English  prece- 
dent, but  because  of  the  American  need. 

I  have  already,  under  another  cap- 
tion, traced  the  history  of  fox-hunting-  in 
this  country  {Harper's  Magazine,  March, 
1895),  and.  shown  that  the  first  organ- 
ized attempt  at  that  sport  was  made  so 
long  ago  as  1766  by  the  Gloucester  Fox- 
hunting Club  (Pennsylvania),  which 
sprung  from  the  Schuylkill  Fishing  Com- 
pany "  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill,"  found- 
ed in  1732,  and  still  existing  as  the  oldest 
sporting  club  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
record,  too,  of  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  hav- 
ing been  maintained  at  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  in  1770,  of  which  an  Englishman, 
John  Evers,  was  master,  and  to  which 
George  Washington  was  a  subscriber. 

And  on  November  19, 1781,  the  Brooklyn 
Hunt  posted  a  notice,  signed  by  Charles 
Loosely,  that  the  hounds  would  "throw 
off  on  the  estate  of  Denise  Denise,  Esq., 
at  the  Narrows  (now  Fort  Hamilton), 
near  the  ferry,  at  9  A.M.,  and  one  guinea, 
given  for  a  strong  bag  fox." 

Denise  Denise  was  the  great-grandfa- 
ther of  that  present- 
day  rare  sportsman 
Mr.  H.  L.  Herbert,  and 
the  old  Denise  man- 
sion was  fortified  by 
the  American  forces 
prior  to  the  battle  of 
Long  Island.  It  was 
partially  destroyed  by 
a  broadside  from  Lord 
Howe's  flag-ship,  Asm, 
when  she  entered  the 
Narrows,  but  the  bat- 
tery was  in  shape  to 
take  a  lively  part  in  the 
battle  some  days  after. 

The  great  struggle 
for  independence  pro- 
vided larger  game, 
and  fox-hunting  on 
Long  Island  was  aban- 
doned for  about  one 
hundred  years,  but  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in 
some  of  the  Southern 
States  it  revived  again 
immediately  on  the 
close  of  the  Revolu- 

BELMONT  PURDY  ON  THE  DOCTOR.  tionai'V  War. 


The  pastime,  however  manly  and  exhilarating, 
is  essentially  feudal,  and  particularly  out  of 
accord  with  our  social  system." 

The  particular  sting  with  which  all  the 
shafts  of  criticism  hurled  at  riding  to 
hounds  have  been  pointed  lies  in  the  ac- 
cusation of  Anglomania.  That  it  is  a  fad 
pure  and  simple,  and  an  unworthy  imita- 
tion of  British  institutions,  was  the  avow- 
ed and  favorite  reason  for  fault-finding. 
It  might  occur  to  the  thoughtful  that -so 
healthful  a  diversion,  even  though  a  fad 
and  borrowed,  were  well  worthy  of  en- 
couragement. But  the  fact  is  that  the 
primal  incentive  to  riding  to  hounds  in 
this  country  may  not  be  so  attributed. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  it  came  origi- 
nally to  us  from  England,  and  that  is 
equally  so  of  all  our  sport  save  baseball 
and  lacrosse;  but  to  reach  the  reason  of 
its  transplantation  one  must  seek  deeper 
than  the  mere  superficial  causes  which 
are  usually  responsible  for  "fads."  A 
fad  is  the  transient  beguilement  of  the 
capricious  and  the  leisured.  Some  play 
is  necessary  to  mankind  as  the  relaxation 
of  a  fatigued  brain,  and  has  been  since 
the  world  began.  'Cross-country  riding 
was  not  introduced  into  the  United  States 
as  a  "fad,"  nor  has  it  been  pursued  as  a 
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THE  MEADOW  BROOK  KENNELS. 


Although  the  theme  of  my  present 
story  is  drag-hunting,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  original  motif "for  riding 
across  country  in  the  United  States  was 
the  chase  of  the  fox,  and  the  earliest  his- 
tories of  the  two  are  therefore  insepa- 
rable. 

It  was  about  1873-4  that  "Jo"  Dono- 
hue,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  character  in 
New  Jersey,  and  a  sportsman  with  a  rep- 
utation of  more  than  local  extent,  main- 
tained, at  Hackensack,  a  few  couple  of 
fox -hounds  that  had  seen  better  days. 
Physical  disability  prevented  Mr.  Dono- 
hue  from  being  a  horseman,  but  that  de- 
ficiency was  more  than  equalized  by  a 
loudly  voiced  enthusiasm  and  a  rooted 
determination  to  be  in  at  the  death,  be 
the  run  never  so  devious.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  obtain  authentic  history  of 
this  period,  but  tradition  tells  of  this  in- 
veterate fox-hunter  casting  his  hounds 
from  the  most  accessible  coverts,  and  then, 
in  his  chaise,  driving  desperately  after 
them  over  the  country. 

The  environment  of  Hackensack  was 
not  so  populous  in  those  days  as  now, 
nor  had  fences  and  town  lots  raised  the 
town  to  its  present  dignity. 

It  happened  in   the  course  of  a  few 


months  that  Mr.  A.  Belmont  Purdy,  a 
skilful  young  horseman  who  came  natu- 
rally by  his  sporting  blood,  heard  of  Mr. 
Donohue's  original  method  of  fox-hunt- 
ing, and  went  out  to  Hackensack  to  view 
the  sport.  Mounted  on  a  riding-school 
hack,  Mr.  Purdy's  first  experience  in  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  might  have  dampened  the 
ardor  of  a  less  zealous  sportsman. 

But  Mi'.  Purdy  saw  the  possibilities  of 
good  sport,  even  if  he  did  not  conquer 
the  prejudices  of  his  mount  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  'cross-country  going.  The  first 
visit  led  to  a  second,  and  that  to  an  al- 
most regular  attendance,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Augustus  Clason,  both  of  whom  were 
mounted  on  no  better  hunters  than  the 
New  York  riding-academies  afforded. 

Now  whether  because  the  Donohue 
buggy  had,  like  its  famous  prototype, 
the  wonderful  "one-hoss  shay,1' come  to 
the  end  of  its  usefulness,  or  whether 
the  ardor  of  its  owner  had  run  its  nat- 
ural course,  certain  it  was  that  as  the 
hunting  spirit  waxed  strong  in  Mr. 
Purdy,  it  seemed  to  wane  in  Mr.  Dono- 
hue. So  it  came  about  that  in  the  year 
following  Mr.  Purdy's  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  New  Jersey  fox-hunting  the 
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only  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  Hack- 
ensack  hunt  was  Mr.  Purdy  himself. 
From  enthusiastic  patronage  to  actual 
support  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
not  unnatural  sequence,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  grotesquely  assorted  job 
lot  of  hounds,  tall  and  short,  fat  and 
thin,  changed  ownership,  and  Mr.  Purdy 
inaugurated  his  first  mastership,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Scott  as  a  willing,  if  inexperi- 
enced, coadjutor. 

Before  this  memorable  day  a  few  New- 
Yorkers  had  succumbed  to  the  'cross- 
country riding  contagion  spread  abroad 
by  Mr.  Purdy,  and  made  occasional  ex- 
cursions to  the  fox-hunting  purlieus  of 
Hackensack,  but  with  the  rental  of  a 
tiny  plot  of  land,  the  acquisition  of  the 
hounds,  and  construction  of  a  kennel 
suitable  to  the  accommodation  of  their 
several  peculiarities,  the  attendance  from 
the  city  became  regular  and  larger.  Some 
of  the  men  kept  horses  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  kennels,  others  hired  for  the  day,  and 
of  the  most  persistent  followers  were 
Messrs.  F.  Gray  Griswold,  Thomas  Hitch- 
cock, Jan.,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Charles 
G.  Peters,  Robert  Center,  Harry  Blasson, 
William  E.  Peet,  and  Elliott  Zborowski. 
The  meets  became  fixtures  on  the  calen- 
dars of  the  sporting  world,  and  the  runs 
were  chronicled  and  described  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

Thus  the  little  hunt  prospered,  not 
without  the  indefatigable  energy  of  Mr. 
Purdy  and  the  loyalty  of  his  friends, 
and  Thanksgiving  day  of  1876,  when  a 
large  New  York  contingent  attended, 
went  into  history  as  the  gala  meet  of  this 
first  period  of  New  Jersey  fox  -  hunting. 
There  was  no  pretence  to  correct  form, 
the  hounds  practically  hunted  them- 
selves, and  the  field  rushed  and  straggled 
and  was  lost  to  the  view  of  those  in  the 
first  flight;  but  it  was  a  jolly  day,  and  no 
serious  mishaps  were  recorded. 

Good  fun,  however,  was  not  the  end 
and  all  of  the  ambitions  of  this  loyal  fox- 
hunting crew,  and  as  time  wore  on  it  be- 
came apparent  that  little  else  was  to  be 
had  in  the  country  around  Hackensack, 
and  with  so  motley  a  collection  of 
hounds  as  those  relics  of  "Jo"  Dono- 
h ue's  mastership.  A  decrease  in  the  size 
of  the  fields  gave  evidence  that  better 
sport  must  be  provided  if  hunting  was  to 
attain  its  measure  of  support,  and  after 
much  discussion  of  ways  and  means  a 
meeting  of  Messrs.  Purdy,  Center,  Gris- 


wold, and  Peet  was  finally  held,  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  give  up  the  Hacken- 
sack country  and  the  old  hounds,  and  to 
purchase  and  establish  a  new  pack  on 
Long  Island.  Each  of  these  four  sub- 
scribed two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
Mr.  Griswold,  who  was  going  to  England, 
was  commissioned  to  buy  the  new  hounds, 
and  he  did  secure  a  very  good  lot — in  Ire- 
land, I  believe.  A  lease  had  been  ob- 
tained of  an  old  farm-house  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  Hempstead  Plains,  the  identical 
house  which  is  now  the  home  of  the  Mea- 
dow Brook  Club,  and  there,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1877,  was  established  the  Queens 
County  Drag-Hounds,  with  Mr.  Griswold 
as  master. 

A  prospectus  proclaiming  the  hopes  of 
the  hunt  and  inviting  subscriptions  hav- 
ing elicited  gratifying  response,  the  first 
meet  was  held  in  October  of  that  same 
year,  and  attracted  not  only  the  sports- 
men of  the  vicinity,  but  all  the  farmers 
and  horse -raisers  and  general  country 
folk,  who  came  on  horseback,  on  wheels, 
and  afoot,  to  view  the  first  run  of  Ameri- 
ca's first  drag-hounds.  Among  those  pres- 
ent at  this  meet  whose  names  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  American  hunt- 
ing were  F.  Gray  Griswold,  wiio  hunted 
the  hounds  himself,  A.  Belmont  Purdy, 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  Elliott  Zborowski,  Wil- 
liam Jay,  Charles  G.  Peters,  Alfred  Gard- 
ner, Augustus  Clason,  William  E.  Peet, 
George  Allen,  Charles  G.  Franklyn,  Wil- 
liam C.  San  ford,  John  San  ford,  Frank 
•Pa }' son,  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Dr.  James 
Green,  and  Lloyd  Brice.  Of  the  women 
there  were  Miss  Lucy  Oelrichs  (now  Mrs. 
Henderson),  Mrs. Forbes-Morgan, and  Miss 
Pay son. 

It  was  indeed  an  auspicious  beginning 
for  the  new  hunt,  and  for  two  years  its 
life  flowed  on  most  successfully,  marred 
by  no  serious  accidents,  and  embarrassed 
only  temporarily  by  such  petty  annoy- 
ances as  the  opposition  of  some  good 
Quakers,  whom  Mr.  Alfred  Gardner  diplo- 
matically mollified,  and  the  threatened 
intervention  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  which  Mr. 
Purdy  eventually  prevented  by  convin- 
cing Mr.  Bergh,  the  society's  sponsor,  that 
his  pathetic  portrayal  of  the  expiring 
agonies  of  Reynard  was  unnecessarily 
lachrymose,  —  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  no  fox  was  hunted  at  all! 

But  in  1879  an  unaccountable  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  the  hunting  dreams 
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of  Long  Island.  Subscriptions  decreased, 
the  number  of  regular  riders  grew  de- 
spairingly smaller,  and  eventually  the 
pack  was  transferred  to  Westchester 
County,  primarily  because  of  Mr.  Zbo- 
rowski's  generous  offer  of  support  if  the 
hounds  were  moved  to  his  vicinity.  And 
so,  thereabouts  and  subsequently  at  New 
Rochelle,  Mr.  Griswold  hunted  for  sev- 
eral fairly  successful  seasons. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sportsmen  of  Long  Island  would  remain 
inactive  after  once  having  breathed  the 
spirit  of  the  chase,  and  in  the  very  next 
year  (1880),  the  sporting  blood  in  Mr. 
Purdy  again  asserted  itself.  He  secured 
a  pack  of  hounds  from  Ireland  at  his 
own  expense,  established  the  Meadow 
Brook  Hunt,  and  quartered  it  in  the  old 


house  of  the  departed  Queens  County 
Hunt.  The  luxury  of  a  huntsman  and 
a  whip  was  now  for  the  first  time  en- 
joyed, with  the  result  of  some  very  ex- 
cellent sport.  For  a  year  Mr.  Purdy  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  hounds  out  of  his 
own  pocket;  then  he  succeeded  in  en- 
thusing a  number  of  the  old  hunting  set, 
••"id  li nally,  in  1881,  the  Meadow  Brook 
limit,  was  incorporated  as  a  club,  with 
William  R.  Tra vers  as  president,  and  Wil- 
liam Jay,  August  Belmont,  Jun.,  Win- 
throp  Rutherford,  H.  L.  Herbert,  Frank 


Appleton,  William  and  John  Sanford,  H. 
B.  Richardson,  Elliott  Roosevelt,  Stanley 
and  Richard  Mortimer,  warmly  support- 
ing him. 

Mr.  Purdy  served  his  mastership,  and 
when  he  retired  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he,  more  than  any  other 
man  in  this  country,  was  responsible  for 
starting  hunting  well  on  its  successful 
career.  He  was  succeeded  in  turn  by 
Messrs.  F.  R.  Appleton,  E.  D.  Morgan, 
August  Belmont,  Jun.,  R.  W.  Stuart, 
Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jun.,  F.  Gray  Gris- 
wold, and  Ralph  Ellis,  the  present  mas- 
ter, and  although  this  is  a  rare  lot  of 
sportsmen,  no  one  of  them  filled  the  post 
with  more  sportsmanship  or  retired  from 
office  with  more  honor  than  Meadow 
Brook's  first  master,  Mr.  Purdy.  Such 
is  the  history  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  Hunt, 
and  the  story  of  that 
club  is  practically  the 
story  of  the  early  days 
of  American  drag- 
j  hunting. 

The  first  years  were 
filled  with  incidents 
and  accidents  which, 
viewed  now  f  ro  m 
our  longer  experience, 
seem  very  amusing. 
It  was  hard,  in  fact  it 
was  impossible,  to  get 
I  good  horses.  At  the 
Bull's  Head  sales-sta- 
ble a  horse  was  called 
a  hunter  and  sold  as 
I  such  when  considered 
unfit  for  driving  or 
riding,  and  the  first 
imported  hunters  came 
to  grief  over  the  post 
and  rails  of  Meadow 
Brook  and  the.  stone 
walls  of  Westchester, 
because  in  their  own  country  they  had 
been  trained  to  plough  their  knees  through 
the  thorn  hedges  that  there  obtain. 

There  were  reasons  enough  why  drag- 
hunting  was  slow  in  attaining  popu- 
larity among  even  those  accustomed  to 
riding,  and  none  more  cogent  than  the 
demands  on  both  horse  and  rider  when 
in  the  field. 

In  England  substantially  every  en- 
closure has  a  gate,  to  the  salvation  of 
that  very  large  percentage  of  men  and 
women  who  attend  the  covert-side  for  the 
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excitement  of  the  cast-off  and  the  exhil- 
aration of  a  short  run,  and  who  never 
jump  unless  obliged  to  do  so. 

But  the  situation  over  here  is  different. 
There  are  no  gates  to  the  enclosures  in 
the  hunting  country  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  no  escape  from  fencing  save 
by  jumping.  It  is  not  cause  for  wonder 
that  in  the  early  days  there  were  few 
who  rode  straight. — and  if  you  do  not 
ride  straight,  there  is  no  use  in  riding  at 
all. 

After  a  time  we  began  buying  our  hunt- 
ers in  Canada,  and  importing  only  the 
young  and  unschooled  from  England  and 
Ireland,  and  now  we  raise  more  hunters 
than  we  import. 

So,  although  in  a  very  much  more  lim- 
ited way,  are  we  breeding  hounds.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  we  cannot  raise  the  class 
of  hound  that  is  found  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish kennels,  probably  because  the  en- 
deavor is  not  seriously  undertaken  ;  for 
where  the  experiment  has  been  made 
earnestly  and  understand  ingly,  the  re- 
sults are  highly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Mather,  master  of  the  Radnor  Hunt, 
has  in  his  kennels  English  hounds,  Ameri- 
can bred,  from  the  Bel  voir  stock,  that  have 
given  better  satisfaction  after  foxes  than 
the  imported.    And  undoubtedly  others 


would  meet  with  equal  success  were  they 
to  bring  as  much  skill  and  patience  to 
bear  upon  the  effort. 

The  lack  of  incentive  to  hound-breed- 
ing may  be  accounted  for,  however,  by 
the  fact  of  there  being  so  comparatively 
little  fox-hunting  done  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  really  only  a  few  locali- 
ties where  the  fox  is  ever  hunted,  and  but 
three  where  Reynard  is  the  sole  object 
of  riding  to  hounds,  viz.,  in  the  South, 
where  the  character  of  the  country  is  quite 
dissimilar  to  that  elsewhere,  and  Ameri- 
can hounds  used  exclusively;  in  the  Gen- 
esee Valley,  New  York;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  Radnor  and  the  Rose 
Tree  hunts  are  the  most  notable. 

I  should  fail  of  my  mission  as  a  his- 
torian of  American  drag-hunting  did  I 
neglect  saying  something  of  the  famous 
horses  that  figured  so  prominently  in  the 
early  days. 

Probably  the  name  of  Tanglefoot,  whose 
tanned  hide  hangs  now  in  the  Meadow 
Brook  club-house,  bestirs  more  memories 
than  that  of  any  other  hunter,  both  be- 
cause of  his  early  association  and  his  per- 
formances. He  was  a  red  roan  gelding, 
bought  about  1879  by  Mr.  Purdy,  and  sub- 
sequently became  the  property  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  Club.    For  thirteen  years 
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lie  was  hunted  with  the  Meadow  Brook 
hounds,  dying  in  1895,  after  two  years  of 
service  in  the  club  wagon.  His  was  an 
original  way  of  jumping,  and  left  his 
rider  no  excuse  for  complaint  of  torpid 
liver;  he  would  stand  on  his  hind  legs 
like  a  goat,  and  clear  a  5  foot  6  post-and- 
rails  without  difficulty,  and  although  not 
precisely  of  the  rocking-chair  type  of 
mount,  was  always  a  safe  and  willing 
one. 

Another  of  the  old-time  horses  now 
larking  in  the  "happy  hunting-grounds" 
was  Hempstead,  who  died  two  years  ago, 
after  many  seasons  of  active  service.  He 
was  a  brown  gelding,  coarsely  bred,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  jumpers  ever  known 
over  a  timber  country.  He  was  bought 
at  Bulls  Head  by  Mr.  Winthrop  Ruther- 
ford, and  first  schooled  by  him;  subse- 
quently he  was  owned  by  Mr.  Foxhall 
Keene,  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan,  and  lastly  by 
Mr.  F.  Gray  Griswold,  who  hunted  him 
for  several  years.  In  the  Horse  Show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  1886,  Hemp- 
stead cleared  6  feet  8  inches. 

Leo  was  yet  another  famous  hunter; 
a  big  17  hands  1  chestnut  gelding,  and 
seven-eighths  thoroughbred.  He  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  F.  Gebhard,  although 
ridden  mostly  by  Mr.  Griswold  and  Mr. 
Zborowski;  schooled  some  in  Westches- 
ter, but  hunted  chiefly  on  Long  Island. 
For  two  or  three  years  he  was  the  win- 
ner of  high-jumping  contests  at  Madison 
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Square  Garden,  and  in  1888  tied  with  File- 
maker  at  6  feet  9-J  inches. 

Of  the  veteran  hunters  now  alive, 
Punch  is  the  most  venerable  and  surely 
the  most  notable.  He  is  a  Canadian-bred 
black  gelding,  now  twenty-four  years  old, 
and  still  a  brilliant  performer  in  the  field. 
Originally  he  was  bought  by  Mr.  Ernest 
La  Montague,  who  sold  him  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
Cheever,  who  sold  him  to  Mr.  P.  F.  Col- 
lier, who  has  hunted  him  regularly  for 
the  past  ten  years;  and  the  old  horse  has 
always  been  in  the  first  flight,  and  never 
made  a  mistake.  A  remarkable  record 
indeed.  He  has  won  a  greater  number 
of  high-jumping  prizes  (probably  fifty 
first  prizes)  than  any  horse  in  America, 
has  many  times  cleared  6  feet  6  inches, 
and  on  Thanksgiving  day,  1896,  he  car- 
ried a  woman  in  a  25-mile  run  over  a  big 
line  of  country  without  a  fault. 

Another  ancient  and  trusty  performer, 
who  died  last  December,  was  Transport,  a 
17-hand  black  gelding  with  white  socks 
and  face,  and  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Herbert.  He  had  his  first  run  with  the 
Meadow  Brook  hounds  in  1888,  and  went 
through  sixteen  seasons,  with  only  one 
fall,  over  the  Meadow  Brook,  Essex,  and 
Monmouth  countries.  In  the  green  hunt- 
er class  in  1888  at  the  New  York  Horse 
Show  he  jumped  6  feet  6  inches,  and 
in  1890  he  reached  that  height  three 
times  and  cleared  6  feet  9  within  one 
hour.  In  1894  he  won  the  championship 
of  the  heavy-weight 
class. 

Gray  Harry  is  re- 
membered as  the  best 
horse  of  his  day  across 
wall  and  timber  coun- 
try. He  was  owned 
and  hunted  originally 
by  Mr.  Griswold,  and 
was  sold  finally  to  Mr. 
John  Sanford,  about 
1880,  for  the  then  long* 
price  of  $1600. 

Fox,  owned  in  187$ 
by  Mr.  Herbert,  shares 
the  reputation  of 
Transport  for  steadi- 
ness in  the  field.  He 
was  a  brown  gelding, 
only  14  hands  1,  and 
was  hunted  several  sea- 
sons in  Westchester, 
carrying  165  pounds 
without  having  had  a 
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single  fall,  despite  Lis  trick  of  jumping  on 
and  off  the  big  stone  walls,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  Irish  hunters  in  clearing  banks. 
A  number  of  times  he  was  ridden  out 
from  New  York  fifteen  miles  to  the  meet, 
hunted  ten  miles,  and  ridden  back  to 
town  again  the  same  day.  He  was  in 
hard  service  at  polo  and  hunting  for 
twelve  years. 

Arion,  a  thoroughbred  chestnut  geld- 
ing, owned  by  Mr.  Griswold,  and  hunted 
many  years  by  both  him  and  Mr.  Zbo- 
rowski  over  timber  and  wall  counti\v,  was 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  of  his  day, 
until  a  fetlock  joint,broken  five  years  ago 
in  a  run  on  Long  Island,  necessitated  his 
destroy  al. 

Carmelite  made  his  earliest  appearance 
in  the  hunting-field  in  1880  as  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  August  Belmont,  Jun.,  and  re- 


vealed on  the  very  first  day  the  jumping 
possibility  which  subsequently  placed  his 
name  with  the  most  famous.  On  that 
first  day's  run,  which  crossed  the  old  Je- 
rome Park  race-track,  Carmelite  turned 
himself  and  his  rider  over  at  the  three- 
foot-high  track  rails;  but  later  in  the  day 
jumped  a  stiff  picket  fence  which  subse- 
quent measurement  proved  to  be  5  feet  4 
inches  high.  He  is  still  alive,  but  has  not 
been  hunted  for  three  or  four  years. 

There  are  innumerable  stories  to  be  told 
of  the  horses,  and  many  mirth-provoking 
incidents  of  the  pioneer  days  of  drag- 
hunting,  that  would  not,  perhaps,  interest 
the  general  reader;  but  as  a  matter  of 
record  I  must  add  a  short  list  of  other 
great  hunters  and  their  owners:  Apollo 
and  Shipmate,  Mr.  E.  W.  Roby ;  Mohawk, 
Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt;   Hobson's  Choice 
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and  Laurel  wood,  Mr.  H.  L.  Herbert;  Ma- 
jestic, Mr.  P.  F.  Collier;  Filemaker  and 
Phantom,  Mr.  Alexander  Dongan;  Onta- 
rio, Mr.  S.  S.  Howland;  Hampton,  Mr. 
Charles  Carroll;  The  Doctor,  Mrs.  A.  Bel- 
mont Purdy;  Retribution,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ker- 
nochan;  Dutchman,  Mrs.  Adolf  Laden- 
burg;  Brunette,  MissRoby;  Presto,  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  Jun.;  and  Falstaf,  Mr. 
C.  G.  Peters. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  Club,  even  before  the  hunting-  spir- 
it languished  thereabouts  and  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  had  taken  the  erstwhile  Meadow 
Brook  pack  to  Westchester,  hunting  had 
begun  in  that  other  settlement  of  Long- 
Island  where  sportsmen  were  scattered 
from  Far  Rockaway  to  what  is  now  Ce- 
darhurst.  The  beginning,  in  1878,  was 
unpretentious, with  hounds  brought  from 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Louis  Neilson  as  the 
master  of  a  pack  which  at  best  furnished 
but  primitive  sport.  The  kennels  were 
located  at  Lawrence,  in  a  stable,  with  no 
attempt  at  the  "real  thing,"  and  the 
hounds  were  indeed  a  most  indifferent 
lot,  all  American-bred  and  not  very  well 
broken.  Any  kind  of  mount  served  the 
hunting  purpose  of  these  Rockaway  en- 
thusiasts, from  a  carriage-horse  to  a  saddle- 
horse,  but  pluck  and  sportsmanship  ruled, 
and  from  this  humble  beginning  sprung 
the  Rockaway  Hunting  -  Club,  with  its 
handsome  home  and  spacious  kennels  at 
Cedarhurst,  about  four  miles  east  of  where 
the  first  pack  was  housed. 

It  was  a  remarkable  first  run  that  this 
remarkable  first  pack  had.  The  drag  had 
been  laid  to  the  very  door  of  the  barn  in 
which  the  hounds  were  locked;  when  all 
the  members  were  mounted  and  ready, 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  out 
dashed  the  hounds;  instead  of  taking  up 
the  aniseseed  line,  they  scattered  over 
the  country,  while  every  one  shouted 
and  galloped  about  in  a  most  amusing 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  head  them. 
On  another  occasion,  that  the  same  diffi- 
culty of  getting  started  together  might  be 
avoided,  the  hounds  were  brought  out 
strung  together  on  a  long  rope;  but  this 
time  they  broke  away  on  the  scent  before 
having  been  released,  and  every  horse- 
man was  pressed  into  service  to  disen- 
tangle the  rope  and  extricate  the  hounds, 
that  were  hung  up  on  fences  and  wound 
around  trees  in  a  choking  endeavor  to  fol- 
low the  aniseseed. 

From  this   raw  beginning,  however, 


there  was  developed  in  time  some  of 
the  best  'cross  -  country  riders  and  stee- 
ple-chase jockeys  in  the  country — to  wit, 
Messrs.  Foxhall  Keene,  J.  D.  Cheever, 
Rene  and  Albert  La  Montague,  John  E. 
Cowdin,  Leonard  Jacob,  Jun.,  Farley 
Clark,  and  J.  S.  and  Eben  Stevens.  Of 
the  women  who,  over  the  Rockaway  coun- 
try and  elsewhere,  at  this  time  and  much 
later, rode  straight,  were — Miss  Mabel  Met- 
calf  (now  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock),  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  America's  famous 
'cross-country  horsewomen, Mrs.  Edgerton 
Winthrop,  Jun.,  who,  as  Miss  Emily 
Heckscher,  was  a  daring  rider;  Mrs.  John 
E.  Cowdin,  who  did  her  riding  as  Miss 
Gertrude  Cheever  ;  Miss  Hildegarde  Oel- 
richs  (now  Mrs.  William  Jay),  Miss  Lucy 
Work  (now  Mrs. Cooper  Hewitt), Mrs. Bor- 
den Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  Robbins  Walker, 
Miss  Gerta  Pomeroy,  Miss  Kate  Cary  of 
Westchester,  Mrs.  Adolf  Ladenburg,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Kernochan,  Mrs.  A.  Belmont  Purdy 
and  Miss  Mabel  Roby  of  Meadow  Brook, 
Miss  Fitzhugh  of  Genesee,  and  the  Misses 
Cassatt  of  Radnor. 

Mr.  Neilson  served  as  master  for  about 
a  year,  when  the  hounds  were  taken  in 
charge  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cheever.  With  more 
money  and  better  horses,  Mr.  Cheever  put 
the  hunting  on  a  workmanlike  basis,  and 
showed  good  sport  with  fast  galloping 
and  lively  runs.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Gris- 
wold,  finding  the  interest  in  Westchester 
subsiding  and  the  stone  walls  severe  upon 
the  knees  of  his  horses,  had  returned  to 
Long  Island,  and  established  himself  at 
Queens,  near  the  western  edge  of  the 
Hempstead  Plains,  where  for  a  time  he 
hunted  a  part  of  the  present  Meadow 
Brook  country.  Meanwhile,  too,  the  in- 
formal hunting  at  Rockaway  prospered. 

It  was  about  the  winter  of  1881  that  a 
consolidation  between  the  Queens  and  the 
Rockaway  hounds  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Rockaway  Hunting-Club, 
with  kennels  at  Bayswater,  about  a  quar- 
ter-mile from  the  railway  station  at  Far 
Rockaway,  Mr.  Griswold  as  master,  and 
an  old  farm-house  renovated  into  a  pic- 
turesque and  rollicking  little  club  ren- 
dezvous. The  country  then  hunted  by 
Mr.  Griswold  extended  over  a  radius  of 
about  eighty  miles,  running  from  Far 
Rockaway  to  Glen  Head  upon  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island,  and  south  to  what 
is  now  called  Seaford.  The  farms  in  the 
"midland"  of  this  area  are  unsurpassed 
for  clean  fencing  and  great  going;  most 
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of  the  post-and-rails  will  not  break,  and 
to  be  well  mounted  and  to  go  at  this  fen- 
cing at  a  good  clip  is  exhilarating  beyond 
description.  The  man  who  cannot  place 
his  horse  right  must  be  a  "duffer"  in- 
deed, as  there  is  good  "  take-off  "  and  safe 
landing  all  the  time,  and  the  holes  and 
ditches,  with  few  exceptions,  can  be  seen 
through  the  rails. 

The  land  near  Bays  water,  being  very 
attractive  for  summer  residence  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  ocean,  was  soon 
cut  into  building-lots,  and  the  club  so 
cramped  for  room  that  a  move  was  made 
to  Cedarhurst.  Herein  1888, Mr. Rene  La 
Montagne  was  elected  master,  and  a  new 
pack  of  ten  couples  bought  in  England 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold,  on  retiring,  took  his  Queens  hounds 
with  him,  and  settling  at  East  Williston, 
hunted  that  neighborhood  until,  several 
years  later,  lie  became  the  master  of 
Meadow  Brook. 

With  the  new  pack  and  master,  life 
rolled  on  merrily  and  prosperously  for  the 
Rockaway  Club,  the  same  grand  country 


furnishing  continuous  sport,  and  new 
members  giving  substantial  impulse  to 
the  subscription  list.  In  1890  Mr.  Farley 
Clark  succeeded  Mr.  La  Montagne.  He 
had  an  excellent  stable  of  hunters,  and 
mounted  hunt  servants  with  the  best, 
thereby  giving  fast  and  stiff  runs,  and 
opening  some  new  country  that  had  not 
before  been  hunted.  Mr.  John  E.  Cowdin 
followed  as  master  in  1892,  and  two  years 
later  the  honor  (and  woriw)  were  again 
visited  upon  Mr.  La  Montagne,  who  this 
time  employed  a  hired  huntsman  and 
whip,  which  proved  a  partially  satisfac- 
tory way  of  showing  fair  sport.  This 
year  Mr.  Eben  Stevens  is  the  master.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Rockaway  hunting  seems 
doomed;  the  country  around  Cedarhurst 
is  rapidly  building  up,  and  it  looks  as  if 
the  hounds  must  soon  seek  new  kennels 
or  be  disbanded.  There  is  no  lessening 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  nor  in 
their  love  for  the  sport,  but  the  realization 
is  growing  that  their  country  is  becoming 
a  too -popular  suburban  residence,  and 
that  the  time  is  near  when  the  aniseseed- 
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bag-  must  make  way  for  the  Queen  Anne 
cottage  and  the  kitchen-garden. 

There  is  little  difference,  in  fact  no  prac- 
tical difference, between  the  fencing  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  and  Rockaway  countries. 
It  is  invariably  post- and  -  rails,  ranging 
in  height  from  three  to  six  feet,  with  the 
average  at  about  four  feet,  and  most  of  it 
stiff  and  strong-,  as  farmers  keep  up  their 
pastures  better  than  in  the  old  days,  and 
rotting-  rails  are  repeatedly  replaced  by 
sound  ones.  Ditches  are  very  scarce,  but 
often  one  comes  across  a  furrow  quite 
deep  and  close  to  the  fence,  for  what  pur- 
pose no  one  beyond  its  maker  has  ever 
discovered,  which  makes  a  bold  jump  if 
it  happens  to  be  upon  the  take-off  side. 
Wire  has  crept  in  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  a  knowledge  of  the  country  is 
quite  necessary  nowadays  to  safe  riding-. 

Some  of  the  back  country  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye  and  stirring  to  the  blood,  with 
its  picturesque  woodlands  and  the  farms 
which  nestle  near  by,  and  where  the  small 
enclosures  and  stiff  fencing  call  for  clev- 
er and  frequent  jumping.  Rockaway  in 
these  days  must  go  far  for  its  good  gal- 
loping across  meadow,  but  Meadow  Brook 
has  great  stretches  of  such  going,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  the  handsome  coun- 
try houses,  for  whose  building  the  sport 
is  really  responsible.  Indeed,  hunting 
has  done  much  for  this  section  of  Long 
Island.  It  has  immeasurably  enhanced 
the  value  of  land,  has  brought  new  peo- 
ple, new  ideas  of  healthful  living,  new 
methods,  and  made  this  one  of  the  most 
attractive  suburban  residence  sections 
around  New  York.  It  has  given  new  life 
to  the  country,  which  for  many  years 
slumbered,  and  has  been  a  material  benefit 
to  the  farmers,  who  find  a  readier  market 
for  their  grain  and  garden-truck.  Be- 
yond that,  it  has  created  a  desire  for  a 
wholesome  out-of-door  life,  and  led  to 
polo,  golf,  and  other  commendable  ath- 
letic endeavors.  Socially  speaking,  it  has 
added  brilliancy  to  the  surroundings  of 
Meadow  Brook  and  Rockaway,  whose 
club-houses  and  the  houses  of  the  mem- 
bers are  astir  with  hunt  breakfasts,  din- 
ners, and  dances  from  the  time  hunting 
begins  in  October  until  it  ends  with  the 
coming  of  snow.  Sometimes  the  sport 
is  carried  far  into  December,  and  is  al- 
ways renewed  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  first  of  March  for  a  short  spring  sea- 
son. 

The  first  'cross-country  riding  done  in 


Westchester  was  after  the  Queens  County 
hounds,  brought  over  from  Long  Island 
by  Mr.  Griswold,  and  quartered  at  Castle 
Inn,  New  Roche  lie.  For  a  season  or  so, 
supported  by  Elliott  Zborowski  and  some 
other  leading  spirits  of  that  day,  the  pack 
was  hunted  by  Mr.  Griswold,  and  then 
went  back  to  Long  Island,  where  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Rockaway  hounds, 
as  already  related. 

From  that  time,  about  1881,  there  was 
no  hunting  in  Westchester  until,  in  1885, 
a  pack  of  harriers  was  imported  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Waterbury,  and  by  him 
given  to  the  Country  Club,  then  located 
at  Pelham.  To  this  pack  the  Country 
Club  loaned  its  name  and  provided  sta- 
bling and  kennels,  but  the  hounds  were 
supposed  to  be  maintained  by  an  uncer- 
tain subscription  list, and  were  hunted  by 
different  members  of  the  club,  who,  in  an 
informal  way,  were  annually  chosen  at 
the  hunt  dinner. 

Such  a  haphazard  method,  of  course, 
proved  very  unsatisfactory,  so  that  when 
the  Country  Club  moved  from  Pelham  to 
near  Westchester  town,  the  hunting  mem- 
bers organized  an  independent  club — al- 
though the  old  harrier  livery,  green  coals 
faced  with  canary, was  retained — called  it 
the  Westchester  Hunt,  and  moved  the  ken- 
nels to  the  neighborhood  of  White  Plains. 
New  hounds  were  bought — mostly  from 
the  Meadow  Brook,  which  now  had  about 
thirty -five  couples  in  its  kennels  —  the 
quality  of  the  hunt  improved  through- 
out, and  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Jun..  the 
first  master,  had  an  immediate  and  flat- 
tering success.  Mr.  N.  C.  Reynal  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Havemeyer,  after  the  latter  had 
served  several  years,  and  the  pack  contin- 
ued to  show  good  sport;  but,  alas,  there 
came  a  cessation  of  interest,  which  last 
year  caused  the  sale  of  the  hounds,  and 
to-day  the  only  hunting  in  Westchester  is 
done  by  Mr.  William  Iselin's  superb  pack 
of  beagles.  Of  the  names  most  closely 
identified  with  Westchester  hunting  are 
Messrs.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Jun.,  James  M. 
Waterbury,  Major  Cooley,  De  Lancey 
Kane,  Edward  C,  Howard,  and  Robert 
Potter,  Charles  Pelham  Clinton,  Laurence 
Jacob,  N.  C.  Reynal,  and  William  Iselin. 

The  Westchester  country,  as  its  name 
suggests,  consists  of  Westchester  County 
from  the  New  York  city  line  to  the  Byram 
River,  and  from  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  east  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  on  the  west.    No  more 
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picturesque  section  lies  near  New  York, 
and  none  is  more  accessible.  From  end 
to  end  it  is  a  grass  country,  with  very 
little  woodland  and  still  less  of  plough. 
You  seldom  come  across  running  water. 
Back  from  the  towns  there  are  dairy- 
farms  and  orchards,  separated  from  one 
another,  and  subdivided  again  and  again, 
by  loosely  piled  stone  walls.  Toward  the 
city  line,  and  along  the  low  foot-hills  that 
run  down  to  the  Long  Island  Sound 
shore,  the  country  is  broken  up  into  small 
hillocks,  or  hummocks,  as  they  are  called, 
and  the  rock  crops  out  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  enclosures  in  these  parts  are 
very  small,  and  the  going  rough  and 
trappy;  but  along  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  the  beautiful  "divide,"  or  high- 
land, which  occupies  all  the  middle  space 
between  the  Sound  and  the  Hudson,  the 
enclosures  are  larger  and  less  stony,  and 
the  fences  more  regular  and  clean. 

Here  is  the  stone-wall  country  in  its 
perfection ;  the  most  picturesque,  enjoy- 
able, and  withal  the  safest  (when  under- 
stood) for  both  horse  and  rider.  And 
this  is  the  country  where  you  want  the 
most  careful  of  horses — stead}',  quick  of 
eye,  and  sure  of  foot.  No  steeple-chaser 
is  desired  here.  A  cool-headed,  wary 
hunter  is  what  you  should  have.  One 
that  can  do  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  do 
it  whenever  called  upon,  will  carry  you 
safely  across  nearly  all  this  country. 
Occasionally  some  obstacle  more  formi- 
dable will  loom  directly  in  your  way,  and 
then  a  supreme  effort  is  necessary,  or 
mayhap,  with  an  element  of  luck  to  fa- 


vor you,  you  may,  somewhere  along  the 
stone  wall,  find  an  easier  place.  Do  not 
try  the  gap;  it  is  sure  to  have  loose 
bowlders  on  the  other  side  just  where 
you  want  to  land;  but  try  rather  where 
the  hill  rises  to  its  highest,  where  the  go- 
ing is  certain  to  be  firm,  and  where  the 
builder  of  the  wall  was  least  inclined  to 
haul  up  many  stones. 

Look  out  for  that  apple-orchard  just 
ahead,  and  dodge  it  if  you  can  see  your 
way  clear  to  get  around — for  the  boughs 
are  low,  and  are  sticking  out  just  on  a 
level  with  your  eyes,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  won't  break.  Here  the  pulling, 
steeple-chasing  brute  is  not  a  pleasant 
nor  a  safe  mount  to  the  best  of  horsemen. 
Now  you  are  in  an  open  pasture  again, 
with  the  stone  wall  showing  clearly 
against  the  sky,  and  that  little  place 
where  the  sun  shines  through  the  small 
stones  on  top  inviting  you  to  try  just 
there. 

In  no  country  with  which  I  am  famil- 
iar, on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  there 
more  need  of  judgment  in  riding,  and 
none  where  a  knowledge  of  the  land's 
features  will  help  you  so  much.  And 
who  will  say  that  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  the  quest  of  local  knowledge 
do  not  add  to  the  joys  of  a  good  run? 

Drag-hunting  in  New  Jersey  virtually 
grew  out  of  the  Montclair  Equestrian 
Club,  which  so  long  ago  as  1876  gave  the 
residents  of  this  attractive  New  York  sub- 
urb a  taste  of  'cross-country  riding.  For 
a  time  paper-chases  supplied  the  wish  for 
something  more  exhilarating  than  road- 
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riding,  but  eventually  the  hunting  of  the 
Long  Island  and  Westchester  sportsmen 
aroused  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Munn  got  a  pack  of  hounds  from 
Montreal,  and  christened  them  the  Essex 
County  Hunt.    From  this  beginning-  the 
form  rapidly  improved  aaid  the  field  in- 
creased, until,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr. 
Charles  Pfizer,  .Tun.,  the  Essex  became 
one  of  the  best  turned  out  and  most  lib- 
erally supported  hunts  in  the  country. 
Latterly,  the  establishment  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Hunt  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Collier, 
and  the  Lakewood  Hunt  by  Mr.  George 
Gould,  has  drawn  somewhat  on  the  fields 
of  the  Essex,  but  Mr.  George  P.  Messervy, 
who  took  the  hounds  this  last  season, 
owing  to  Mr.  Pfizer  s  illness,  has  shown 
that  there  is  to  be  had  as  good  sport  as 
ever  in  the  Essex  country. 

Some  of  our  best  'cross-country  per- 
formers and  cleverest  polo-players  have 
ridden  to  these  New  Jersey  packs,  the 
notable  names  coming  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  being,  Messrs.  Charles 
and  Henry  Munn,  Benjamin  Nicoll,  John 
Dallet,  T.  Powers  Farr,  Douglas  Robin- 
son, and  W.  B.  Lord. 

More  than  in  any  other  section  where 
drag-hunting  obtains,  New  Jersey  packs 
have  had  the  sympathy  of  the  farmers — 
apropos  of  which  I  think  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived some  little  time  ago  from  one  of 
the  cleverest  and  best  -  informed  "cross- 
country riders  in  the  country  will  be  in- 
teresting reading.  Maybe,  too,  it  will  fur- 
nish food  for  thought  as  well  as  illustrate 
the  sporting  spirit  of  the  New  Jersey 
farmer. 

"My  dear  Whitney, — It  has  chanced  that 
I  got  a  couple  of  runs  in  New  Jersey  last  week 
with  two  private  packs,  and  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  reception  given  us  upon 
bol  h  occasions  by  the  farmers  and  village  folk. 
Everybody,  from  the  ticket-agent  at  the  rail- 
road t<>  the  'yokel'  iu  the  field,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  our  movements.  If  you  got  in  a 
bigbl  place  there  was  always  some  fanner  or 
his  boy  'o  show  you  a  way  out,  and  all  wanted 
to  know  '  it  we  had  got  the  fox.'  On  Saturday's 
\  iih  Mr.  Collier's  hounds  a  large  dog- Cox 
turned  down  after  a  good  fast  run  over 
heavy  going,  with  lots  of  banks,  ditches,  and 
running  water,  and  he,  took  across  a  winter- 
win  at  field,  hounds  in  full  cry.  When  we  all 
'  paddled  up'  at  this  enclosure  and  started  to 
find  a  w  ay  around,  tin;  fanner  who  owned  it 
almost  begged  us  to  go  across  it,  pulling  out 
fin'  rails  lo  let  us  through.  We  did  not  go, 
however    but  imagine  this  on  Long  Island! 

"  On  Tuesday,  with  Mr.Pfizer's  hounds,  I  was 


startled,  when  clearing  a  fence,  to  hear  a  cry 
of  encouragement  apparently  from  the  sky, 
and  on  looking  back  saw  several  men  in  trees 
cheering  us  on  and  wishing  us  good  sport. 

"What  does  it  mean?  Are  private  packs 
better  run  ami  less  damage  done  down  there, 
or  are  our  Country  Clubs  with  their  Hunting 
Committees  too  much  on  the  make,  and  not  in 
touch  with  the  farmer?  Every  one  makes 
fun  of  Jersey,  but  when  I  saw  the  Jersey  mud 
on  my  boots  being  brushed  away  by  the  ser- 
vant the  next  day,  I  felt  that  after  all  there 
was  the  place  near  New  York  where  sport  lev- 
elled all  ranks,  and  that  the  farmer  and  the 
sportsman  were  hand  and  glove  all  in  for  the 
love  of  it,  and  that  smiles  and  good  feeling 
beat  money  and  bluff. 

Yours  for  more  smiles  and  less  bluff, 




Some  swampy  land  and  a  greater  va- 
riety of  fencing  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween the  hunting  countries  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Long  Island.  There  are  some 
of  the  Long  Island  post-and-rails,  but  a 
great  many  of  the  New  Jersey  fences  are 
constructed  of  loose  stones  to  a  height  of 
about  two  feet,  to  w7hich  are  added  posts 
and  rails,  making  a  total  height  of  about 
four  feet.  There  is  wire  in  this  country 
too,  though  not  so  much  of  it  as  on  Long 
Island,  and,  especially  down  Morristown 
and  Red  Bank  way,  the  Virginia  zigzag 
or  snake  fence.  But  the  most  formida- 
ble though  happily  not  the  usual  fence 
of  New  Jersey  is  a  post-and-rail  variety 
topped  by  a  sapling  rider,  which  makes 
a  big  jump,  and  a  bold  one;  for  a  sapling 
more  quickly  than  a  stout  rail  will  turn 
a  horse  over. 

In  New  England  the  Myopia  stands  as 
the  pioneer  and  representative  drag-hunt- 
ing club.  For  five  or  six  years  beginning 
1873-4  about  a  dozen  Boston  men  had  on 
holidays  and  Saturdays  been  going  out  to 
Winchester,  some  ten  miles  to  the  north, 
to  play  baseball  and  cricket.  They  had 
rendezvoused  at  an  old-fashioned  way- 
side inn,  more  imposingly  recorded,  how- 
ever, as  the  Arlington  Hotel,  and  near 
here  one  of  the  friends  of  this  little  sport- 
ing clan  who  owned  land  at  Winchester 
built  a  small  club-house  and  leased  it  to 
them.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Myopia  Club.  Some  of  the  members,  be- 
ing fond  of  horses,  suggested  adding 
steeple-chasing  and  racing,  and  so  in  1880 
the  club  held  its  first  race-meet  at  Beacon 
Park.  The  next  year  a  meet  was  given 
at  Clyde  Park,  Brookline  — a  half-mile 
trotting-track  which  was  then  the  site  of 
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a  road-bouse.  Twenty  years  previously 
this  track  had  been  built  and  used  by  a 
few  Boston  horsemen  as  a  running-track, 
but  was  entirely  effaced  from  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation.  This  meeting- 
brought  it  into  view  again,  and  gave  the 
impulse  which  in  1882  started  the  Country 


From  the  time  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Allan  in 
1882  purchased  for  the  club  ten  couples  of 
English  hounds,  until  1889, only  wild  foxes 
were  hunted,  but  in  that  year,  because  the 
country  was  so  rocky  and  so  dotted  with 
large  swamps,  and  carried  scent  so  poor- 
ly that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  run 
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Club — the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 
In  this  year  (1882)  it  was  decided  to  still 
further  add  to  the  sports  of  the  club  by 
securing  fox-hounds  and  attempting  the 
experiment  of  hunting  the  country  around 
Winchester  and  Lexington ;  so,  as  the  My- 
opia Club  in  a  body  had  joined  in  form- 
ing the  Country  Club,  the  men  interested 
in  hunting  appropriated  the  old  house  at 
Winchester,  built  kennels,  and  took  the 
name  of  Myopia  Hunt  Club. 

The  good  hunting  country  about  Win- 
chester and  Lexington  being  limited, 
hounds  were  taken  to  John  Gibney's  farm 
at  Hamilton,  in  Essex  County,  and  hunt- 
ed thereabouts  during  September  and 
October,  returning  to  Lexington  and 
Brookline  in  November.  In  1883  a  move 
was  made  to  the  Country  Club,  which 
had  offered  the  use  of  house,  stables,  and 
kennels,  but  in  1886  a  lease  was  taken  of 
the  Gibney  farm,  kennels  erected,  the  old 
barns  rearranged  for  stabling,  and  the 
Myopia  Club  took  up  the  quarters  it  rent- 
ed until  1891,  and  then  purchased. 

During  all  these  years  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  and  the  buildings 
gradually  added  to.  until  now,  although 
rather  old-fashioned,  rambling,  and 
patchy,  they  are  very  comfortable,  de- 
cidedly picturesque,  and  amply  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  club. 


down  and  kill  a  wild  fox,  it  was  decided 
to  establish  a  drag.  Fox-hunting  had 
necessitated  giving  practically  the  entire 
day  to  the  chase,  time  which  very  few  of 
the  men  could  spare  from  their  vocations, 
and  this,  together  with  the  desire  to  go 
faster,  popularized  drag  -  hunting,  which 
allowed  business  men  to  pass  most  of  the 
day  in  the  city,  and  in  two  hours  of  the 
afternoon  to  get  a  good  gallop  with  plenty 
of  jumping,  and  yet  to  return  to  town  in 
time  for  dinner. 

Therein  lies  the  real  explanation  of  the 
success  of  drag  -  hunting.  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  in  America  who  ride  to  hounds 
are  men  whose  days  are  filled  with  pro- 
fessional or  commercial  cares  and  wor- 
ries. Lawyers,  men  of  letters,  bankers, 
brokers,  merchants,  whatever  they  may 
be,  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
at  their  desks;  these  love  the  sport,  or,  if 
not,  at  least  they  yearn  to  get  out  into  the 
air  and  sunshine,  but  they  cannot  often 
take  an  entire  or  even  half  a  day  out 
of  their  busy  lives  for  recreation.  Hence 
the  drag -hunt — which  is  advertised  to 
and  does  start  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that 
gives  an  exhilarating  gallop,  with  no 
loss  of  time  at  the  covert-side.  One  may 
leave  New  York,  for  instance,  at  3.30,  get 
to  a  point  twenty  miles  away,  have  a 
run  which,  if  hounds  are  kept  in  sight, 
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will  furnish  exercise  and  excitement  in 
plenty,  and  return  to  town  in  time  for 
dinner. 

For  a  short  time  Myopia  tried  to  main- 
tain half  its  pack  on  drag  and  the  other 
half  on  wild  foxes;  but  that  was  more 
than  the  country  could  stand,  and  in  1890 
the  fox- hounds  were  given  up  for  all 
time.  Mr.  Allan  was  Myopia's  first  mas- 
ter, followed  by  Messrs.  John  E.  Pea- 
body,  Frank  Seabury  (whose  term  of  office 
extended  from  May,  1883,  to  March,  1893), 
R.  M.  Appleton,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Sea- 
bury  and  still  holds  the  mastership.  The 
club's  original  members  were  John  S. 
and  Hugh  A.  Allan,  James  H.  Blake, 
Charles  E.  Cotting,  Sidney  Chase,  Charles 
H.  Dal  ton,  Edward  B.  and  Henry  C.  Ha- 
ven, Augustus  Hemenway,  Pierre  Jun. 
and  John  R.  Humbert,  Charles  C.  Jack- 
son, James  and  Prescott  Lawrence,  George 
Lee,  Charles  J  Morse,  Henry  M.  Martin, 
Hugh  K.  Norman,  George  A.  Nickerson, 
Francis  Peabody,  Jun.,  Charles  A.  and 
Frederick  H.  Prince,  Joshua  M.  Sears, 
Frank  Seabury,  Eugene  Y.  R.  Thayer, 
(  l-eorge  !  [.  Warren,  William  F.  and  Charles 
G.  Weld. 

The  Myopia  country  is  principally  old 
pasturage,  and  has  more  or  less  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rocky  plantation.     It  is 


very  rough  and  very  rocky.  The  enclos- 
ures are  of  fair  size,  but  usually  so  rough 
they  look  as  though  one  could  hardly 
cross  safely  faster  than  a  walk;  yet  when 
hounds  are  running  the  pace  is  that  of  a 
steeple-chase,  and  safe  crossing  seems  the 
working  of  a  miracle;  but  this  has  been 
done  for  many  years  with  few  accidents, 
and  therefore  the  going  must  be  good. 
There  is  very  little  plough,  few  ditches, 
but  a  fair  amount  of  timber.  Wall  pre- 
dominates, being  often  blind  on  both  the 
take-off  and  landing  sides,  and  though 
the  jumps  are  not  so  very  high,  every 
run  will  cross  one  or  two  of  four  feet  six 
inches,  and  you  should  have  a  horse  equal 
to  clearing  that  height  clean  if  you  wish 
him  to  get  over  the  rough  walls  with 
whole  legs. 

Some  of  the  going  is  very  awkward. 
There  is  but  a  narrow  space  by  which 
you  can  enter  the  pastures,  and  only  a 
narrow  space  through  which  you  can  es- 
cape,consequently  a  deal  of  single-file  gal- 
loping ensues,  which  is  again  the  order  in 
getting  through  the  swamps  and  big  woods. 
You  need  a  careful,  clever  jumper  in  the 
Myopia  country,  one  that  will  take  off  at 
a  fair  distance,  and  land  a  safe  distance 
on  the  other  side  of  these  walls, the  ground 
before  which  is  apt  to  be  covered  with 
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brush,  loose  stones,  and  small  "  grips." 
As  in  New  Jersey,  the  New  England 
farmers  have  shown  a  kindly  disposition 
towards  the  hunt  clubs,  making  a  sort  of 
holiday  of  the  hunting  days,  turning  out 
with  their  families  to  see  the  hounds  go 
by,  while  the  small  boys  watch  for  the 

drag  man  "  much  as  later  in  the  season 
they  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  Santa  Claus. 

'Cross-country  riding  in  Maryland, 
the  home  of  the  Elkridge  Hunt  Club,  was 
the  vogue  so  far  back  that  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  a  definite  commencement.  It 
began  with  foxhunting,  and  fox-hunting 
and  the  settlement  of  the  State  were  prac- 
tically simultaneous.  It  seems  as  though 
Reynard  was  the  earliest  object  of  chase. 
Yet  there  was  no  organized  attempt  at 
the  sport,  and  the  Elkridge  Club  was  not 
a  permanent  institution  until  1878.  The 
early  days  of  the  club  belong  properly  to 
fox-hunting  history,  and  were  commented 
upon  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  as 
appearing  in  this  Magazine  last  year.  It 
was  good  sport  they  had,  with  hounds  of 
stoutest  strains  if  not  handsome,  and 
horses  that  had  plenty  of  good  blood  in 
their  veins.  A  hunt  in  those  days  was  no 
mere  turning  out  in  livery  for  the  coun- 
trymen's wonder,  but  a  hunt  in  very  fact, 
which  frequently  extended  over  several 
days  and  led  the  followers  into  neighbor- 
ing counties.  The  first  master  was  Mr. 
Murray  Hanson,  and  the  first  president 
General  George  S.  Brown,  a  rare  good 
sportsman,  who  held  the  office  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Its  second  president 
was  Mr.  Edward  J.  Jackson,  and  its  mas- 
ters since  Mr.  Hanson  have  been  Messrs. 
W.  T.  Frick,  Alexander  Brown,  T.  Swann 
Latrobe,  and  Gerard  T.  Hopkins.  Samuel 
E.  George  is  the  present  master. 

In  1880  the  membership  had  so  in- 
creased that  the  club  decided  to  move 
from  Howard  to  Baltimore  County,  not 
far  from  the  city,  on  property  generously 
placed  at  its  disposal  by  President  Brown. 
Here  a  cozy  little  farm-house  was  con- 
verted into  a  club-house,  fitted  up  with 
lockers,  where,  in  true  Southern  style,  each 
man  kept  his  own  liquid  refreshment: 
pictures  of  hunting  scenes  hung  around 
the  walls;  kennels  were  constructed;  an 
old  barn  was  fitted  with  stalls;  and  a  field 
laid  oft'  with  three  or  four  modest  jumps 
to  lark  over. 

So  the  club  prospered,  giving  good 
sport,  and  evincing  extreme  consideration 
for  the  farmers,  who  were  invariably  and 
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promptly  paid  for  all  damage  done.  In- 
cidentally, once  the  iDresident  and  master 
were  instructed  to  settle  for  an  "  Alderney 
calf";  but  whether  hounds  mistook  it  for 
a  fox  or  a  bibulous  hunter  mistook  it  for 
a  deer  is  not  recorded. 

Until  1887  hunting  the  fox  was  the 
sole  sport  of  the  Elkridge;  but  as  the  club 
grew  many  of  its  new  members  were  of 
the  non-riding  element,  and  these  desired 
enlargement  into  a  country  club,  with  all 
the  sports  that  these  modern  breathing- 
spots  of  nineteenth-century  life  provide. 
In  conformance  with  this  wish  a  very 
charming  place  was  finally  secured  five 
miles  out  from  Baltimore,  on  Charles 
Street,  and  the  Elkridge  passed  from  a 
mere  hunting  to  a  fully  developed  coun- 
try club  with  all  the  up-to-date  features. 
From  this  time,  too,  began  this  club's 
drag-hunting  history,  although  there  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  pretence  of  wild-fox 
hunting  when  occasion  offered. 

But  they  have  experienced  here  as  else- 
where the  same  difficulty  of  giving  the 
time  needful  to  fox-hunting. 

The  country  of  the  Elkridge  is  very 
beautiful  to  see  and  comfortable  to  ride 
over;  the  going  is  good,  and  the  fencing 
is  not  so  formidable  but  a  fairly  good 
hunter  can  negotiate  it  without  difficulty. 

Chief  of  the  drag-hounds  of  more  recent 
establishment  are  Mr.  P.  F.  Collier's,  at 
Eaton  town  (New  Jersey)  ;  Mr.  George 
Gould's,  at  LakewOod  (New  Jersey) ;  and 
the  Richmond  County  Hunt,  on  Staten 
Island.  Mr.  S.  S.  Howland  until  last  year 
maintained  a  pack  at  Annapolis  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  but  is  not 
now  hunting  his  hounds.  All  these  are 
first-class  packs,  turned  out  in  first-class 
form,  and  all  are  essentially  drag-hunts. 
Attempts  have  been  made  within  the 
past  two  years  to  establish  fox-hunting  at 
Monmouth  (Mr.  Collier's)  and  at  Meadow 
Brook,  but  it  was  found  that  hounds  kept 
for  drag -hunting  are  not  useful  after- 
wards for  fox-hunting,  and  it  became 
necessary  at  Meadow  Brook,  where  the 
desire  to  hunt  the  genuine  fox  still  rules, 
to  establish  a  j)ack  of  American  hounds  to 
hunt  through  the  wild  parts,  and  continue 
the  English  hounds  for  drags.  It  is  found, 
too,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  farmer  are 
sooner  enlisted  by  fox  than  by  drag  hunt- 
ing— no  doubt  because  of  the  natural  hu- 
man fondness  for  legitimate  sport. 

The  cost  of  drag  -  hunting,  as  in  fox- 
hunting, is  largely  a  question  with  the  in- 
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dividual  who  wishes  to  hunt.  He  can 
make  it  as  expensive  as  he  chooses  by 
keeping  a  large  stable  of  high-priced 
horses,  or  he  can  get  a  great  deal  of  good 
sport  with  one  or  two  horses. 

The  annual  cost  of  a  pack  of  drag- 
1  lou  nds  of  abou t  th irty  couples,  m  aintain ed 
in  such  form  as  the  Meadow  Brook,  for 
instance,  would  he  from  $6000  to  $8000. 

And  thus  we  conclude  the  history  of 
drag-hunting  in  the  United  States. 

Drag-hunting  may  require  less  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  hounds,  but  in  no  way 
does  it  lessen  the  demands  on  the  pluck 
and  skill  of  the  man  who  follows  straight. 


'Cross-country  riding  is  a  sport  of  great 
merit,  and  has  won  recognition  despite 
the  ridicule  and  the  prejudice  with  which 
it  was  at  first  greeted,  and  that  now  has 
been  silenced.  It  has  played  a  part,  and 
a  most  important  One,  in  our  compara- 
tively recent  conversion  to  a  healthful 
out-of-door  life.  Its  spectacular  and  dec- 
orative adjuncts  have  brightened  country 
life ;  its  vigorous  exercise  brushed  the  cob- 
webs from  care-laden, busy  brains, to  leave 
a  fresher  mind  for  the  struggle  with  the 
worries  of  this  work-a-day  world. 

And  what  greater  recommendation  can 
any  branch  of  human  endeavor  attain? 


"  WHERE  NEITHER  MOTH  NOR  RUST  DOTH  CORRUPT." 

BY  ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 

IF,  perad venture,  in  the  years  to  he 
You  come,  O  Child,  to  narrower  needs  of  me 
As  the  world  widens  to  you — even  although 
Life  touch  you  with  indifference  as  you  go — 
No  longer  hand  in  hand  and  heart  to  heart, 
Should  we  be  borne  apart, 
Thrust  far  asunder  in  the  hurrying  press, 
Even  so  I  shall  not  fare  companionless. 
I  'mid  the  last  late  loiterers  wandering  slow, 
With  wearied,  equable  pace, 
The  solace  of  the  sunset  on  my  face — 
The  sunset  spacious  and  low — 
With  tired  feet  in  the  dew, 
Lifting  mine  eyes  where  you 
Far  in  the  forefront  of  the  pageant  ride, 
Mailed  in  the  splendors  of  your  strength  and  pride, 
You — yet  another  you, 

Yourself  as  verily — leans  his  cheek  to  mine, 
Lilts  inarticulate  eloquence  divine 
With  babbling  call  and  coo  .... 

* 

The  small  down-vestured  head, 
Golden  and  faint, 

Pale  as  the  aureole  of  a  child  saint, 
Dear  as  a  tender  thought  of  one  long  dead; 
The  innocent  eyes;  the  sweet 
Impetuous  little  feet; — 

These,  though  the  world  went  mourning  for  your  sake, 
Not  the  sheer  tomb  could  take  .... 

The  sweet  eyes  plead;  the  fluttering  hands  implore; 
The  frail  arms  cling  as  fondly  as  before 
The  strange  years  worked  their  will. 

Child  of  my  heart,  though  change  and  time  divide 
Me  and  your  later  semblance,  you  abide. 
However  time  may  devastate  or  fulfil, 
Safe,  incorruptible,  shall  my  treasure  hide, 
Borne  on  my  breast,  light-pattering  at  my  side, 
The  fair  ghost  linger  still. 


THE  MARTIAN,* 


BY     GEORGE     DU  MAURIER 


PART  VIII. 

"And  now  I  see  with  eyes  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death: 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn  and  comfort  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  too  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel-light." 

— Wordsworth. 


WHEN  Barty  had  been  six  months  in 
England,  poor  Mr.  Gibson's  affairs 
went  suddenly  smash.  My  father  saved 
him  from  absolute  bankruptcy,  and  there 
was  lamentation  and  wailing  for  a  month 
or  so  in  Conduit  Street;  but  things  were 
so  managed  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  able  to 
keep  on  the  "  West  End  firm,"  and  make 
with  it  a  new  start. 

He  had  long  been  complaining  of  his 
cashier,  and  had  to  dismiss  him  and  look 
out  for  another;  but  here  his  daughter 
came  in  and  insisted  on  being  cashier 
herself  (to  her  mother's  horror). 

So  she  took  her  place  at  a  railed-in 
desk  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  and  was  not 
only  cashier  and  bookkeeper,  but  over- 
seer of  all  things  in  general;  and  was 
not  above  seeing  any  exacting  and  im- 
portunate customer  whom  the  shopmen 
couldn't  manage. 

She  actually  liked  her  work,  and  de- 
clared she  had  found  her  real  vocation, 
and  quite  ceased  to  regret  Tavistock 
Square. 

Her  authority  in  the  emporium  was 
even  greater  than  her  father's,  who  was 
too  fond  of  being  funny.  She  awed  the 
shopmen  into  a  kind  of  affectionate  ser- 
vility, and  they  were  prostrate  as  before 
a  goddess,  in  spite  of  her  never-failing 
politeness  to  them. 

Customers  soon  got  into  a  way  of  ask- 
ing to  see  Miss  Gibson,  especially  when 
they  were  accompanied  by  husbands  or 
brothers  or  male  friends;  and  Miss  Gib- 
son soon  found  she  sold  better  than  any 
shopman,  and  became  one  of  the  notables 
in  the  quarter. 

*  Begun  in  Oct( 


All  Mr.  Gibson's  fun  came  back,  and 
he  was  as  proud  of  his  daughter  as  if 
she'd  been  proposed  to  by  an  earl.  But 
Mrs.  Gibson  couldn't  help  shedding  tears 
over  Leah's  loss  of  caste — Leah,  on  whose 
beauty  and  good-breeding  she  had  found- 
ed such  hopes;  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
she  was  most  anxious  to  keep  the  books 
herself,  so  that  her  daughter  might  be 
spared  this  degradation;  for  no  ''gentle- 
man," she  felt  sure,  would  ever  propose 
to  her  daughter  now. 

But  she  was  mistaken. 

One  night  Barty  and  I  dined  at  a  lit- 
tle cagmag  he  used  to  frequent,  where  he 
fared  well — so  he  said — for  a  shilling, 
which  included  a  glass  of  stout.  It  was 
a  disgusting  little  place,  but  he  liked  it, 
and  therefore  so  did  I. 

Then  we  called  for  Mrs.  Gibson  and 
Leah,  and  took  them  to  the  Princess's  to 
see  Fechter  in  Ruy  Bias,  and  escorted 
them  home,  and  had  supper  with  them ; 
a  very  good  supper  (nothing  ever  inter- 
fered with  the  luxuriously  hospitable  in- 
stincts of  the  Gibsons),  and  a  very  merry 
one.    Barty  imitated  Fechter  to  the  life. 

k'  I  'av  ze  garrb  of  a  lacquais — you  'av 
ze  sole  of  wawn  /" 

This  he  said  to  Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  in 
fits  of  delight.  Mr.  Gibson  had  just  come 
home  from  his  club,  and  the  cards  had 
been  propitious;  Leah  was  more  reserved 
than  usual,  and  didn't  laugh  at  Barty,  for 
a  wonder,  but  gazed  at  him  with  love  in 
her  eyes. 

When  we  left  them,  Barty  took  my  arm 
and  walked  home  with  me,  down  Oxford 
Street  and  up  Southampton  Row,  and 
er  number,  1896. 
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talked  of  Ray  Bias  and  Fechter,  whom 
lie  had  often  seen  in  Paris. 

Just  where  a  little  footway  leads  from 
the  Row  to  Queen  Square  and  Great 
Ormond  Street,  he  stopped  and  said, 

"  Bob,  do  you  remember  how  we  tossed 
up  for  Leah  Gibson  at  this  very  spot?1' 

"  I  should  think  I  did,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  you  had  a  fair  field  and  no  fa- 
vor, old  boy,  didn't  you?" 

"Oh  yes;  I've  long-  resigned  any  pre- 
tensions, as  I  wrote  you  more  than  a  year 
ago;  you  may  go  in  and  win — si  le  coeur 
t'endit!" 

"  Well,  then,  your  congratulations, 
please.  I  asked  her  to  marry  me  as  we 
crossed  Regent  Circus,  Oxford  Street,  on 
the  way  home;  a  hansom  came  by,  and 
scattered  and  splashed  us.  Then  we  came 
together  again,  and  just  opposite  Peter 
Robinson's  she  asked  me  if  my  mind  was 
quite  made  up — if  I  was  sure  I  wouldn't 
ever  change.  I  swore  by  the  eternal 
gods,  and  she  said  she  would  be  my  wife. 
So  there  we  are,  an  engaged  couple." 

I  must  ask  the  reader  to  believe  that  I 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  said  what 
I  ought  to  have  said. 

Mrs.  Gibson  was  happy  at  last;  she  was 
satisfied  that  Barty  was  a  "gentleman," 
in  spite  of  the  kink  in  his  birth;  and  as 
for  his  prospects,  money  was  a  thing  that 
never  entered  Mrs.  Gibson's  head ;  and  she 
loved  Barty  as  a  son — was  a  little  bit  in 
love  with  him  herself,  I  believe;  she  was 
not  yet  forty,  and  as  pretty  as  she  could  be. 

Besides,  a  week  after,  who  should  call 
upon  her  over  the  shop — there  was  a  pri- 
vate entrance  of  course — but  the  Right 
Honorable  Lady  Caroline  Grey  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Daphne  Rohan,  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  late  and  niece  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Whitby! 

And  Mrs.  Gibson  felt  as  much  at  home 
with  them  in  five  minutes  as  if  she'd 
known  them  all  her  life. 

Leah  was  summoned  from  below,  and 
kissed  and  congratulated  by  the  two  aris- 
tocratic relatives  of  Barty's,  and  relieved 
of  her  shyness  in  a  very  short  time  in- 
deed. 

As  a  ma  tier  of  fact,  Lady  Caroline,  who 
knew  her  nephew  well,  and  thoroughly 
understood  his  position,  was  really  well 
pleased  ;  she  had  never  forgotten  her  im- 
pression of  Leah  when  she  met  her  in  the 
park  with  Ida  and  me  a  year  back,  and 
we  all  wal  ked  by  the  Serpentine  together— 


a  certain  kind  of  beauty  seems  to  break 
down  all  barriers  of  rank;  and  she  knew 
Leah's  character  both  from  Barty  and 
me,  and  from  her  own  native  shrewdness 
of  observation.  She  had  been  delighted 
to  hear  from  Barty  of  Leah's  resolute  par- 
ticipation in  her  father's  troubles  and  in 
his  attempt — so  successful  through  her — 
to  rehabilitate  his  business.  To  her  old- 
fashioned  aristocratic  way  of  looking  at 
things,  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
a  respectable  West  End  shopkeeper  and  a 
medical  practitioner  or  dentist  or  solicitor 
or  architect — or  even  an  artist,  like  Barty 
himself.  Once  outside  the  Church,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  or  a  Government  office, 
what  on  earth  did  it  matter  who  or  what 
one  was,  or  wasn't?  The  only  thing  she 
couldn't  stand  was  that  horrid  form  of 
bourgeois  gentility,  the  pretension  to 
seem  something  better  than  you  really 
are.  Mrs.  Gibson  was  so  naively  honest 
in  her  little  laments  over  her  lost  gran- 
deur that  she  could  hardly  be  called  vul- 
gar about  it. 

Mr.  Gibson  didn't  appear  ;  he  was  over- 
awed, and  distrusted  himself.  I  doubt  if 
Lady  Caroline  wrould  have  liked  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  jocose  familiarity; 
and  I  fear  her  naturalness  and  simplicity 
and  cordiality  of  manner,  and  the  ex- 
treme plainness  of  her  attire,  might  have 
put  him  at  his  ease  almost  a  trifle  too 
much. 

Whether  her  ladyship  would  have  been 
so  sympathetic  about  this  engagement  if 
Barty  had  been  a  legitimate  Rohan — say 
a  son  of  her  own — is  perhaps  to  be  doubt- 
ed; but  anyhow  she  had  quite  made  up 
her  mind  that  Leah  wras  a  quite  excep- 
tional person,  both  in  mind  and  man- 
ners. She  has  often  said  as  much  to  me, 
and  has  always  had  as  high  a  regard  for 
Barty's  wife  as  for  any  woman  she  knows, 
and  has  still — the  Rohans  are  a  long-lived 
family.  She  has  often  told  me  she  never 
knew  a  better,  sincerer,  nobler,  or  more 
sensible  woman  than  Barty's  wife. 

Besides  which,  as  I  have  been  told,  the 
ancient  Yorkshire  house  of  Rohan  has 
always  been  singularly  free  from  aris- 
tocratic hauteur;  perhaps  their  religion 
may  have  accounted  for  this,  and  also 
their  poverty. 

This  memorable  visit,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, happened  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  when  social  demarcations  in  Eng- 
land were  far  more  rigidly  defined  than 
at  present;   then,  the  wife  of  a  coster- 
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monger  with  a  donkey  did  not  visit  the 
wife  of  a  coster-monger  who  had  to  wheel 
his  barrow  himself. 

We  are  more  sensible  in  these  days, 
as  all  who  like  Mr.  Chevalier's  admirable 
coster-songs  are  aware;  old  Europe  itself 
has  become  less  tolerant  of  distinctions  of 
rank;  even  Austria  is  becoming  so.  It  is 
only  in  southeastern  Bulgaria — and  even 
of  this  I  am  not  absolutely  sure— that  the 
navvy  who  happens  to  be  of  noble  birth 
refuses  to  work  in  the  same  gang  with 
the  navvy  who  isn't;  and  that's  what  I 
call  real  "esprit  de  corps,"  without  which 
no  aristocracy  can  ever  hope  to  hold  its 
own  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Noblesse  oblige ! 

Why,  I've  got  a  Lord  Arthur  in  my 
New  York  agency,  and  two  Hon'bles  in 
Barge  Yard,  and  another  at  Cape  Town  ; 
and  devilish  good  men  of  business  they 
are,  besides  being  good  fellows  all  round. 
They  hope  to  become  partners  some  day; 
and,  by  Jove!  they  shall.  Now  I've  said 
it,  I'll  stick  to  it. 

The  fact  is,  I'm  rather  fond  of  noble 
lords:  why  shouldn't  I  be?  I  might  have 
been  one  myself  any  day  these  last  ten 
years ;  I  might  now,  if  I  chose ;  but  there ! 
Charles  Lamb  knew  a  man  who  wanted 
to  be  a  tailor  once,  but  hadn't  got  the 
spirit.  I  find  I  haven't  got  the  spirit  to 
be  a  noble  lord.  Even  Barty  might  have 
been  a  lord — he,  a  mere  man  of  letters — 
but  he  refused  every  honor  and  distinc- 
tion that  was  ever  offered  to  him,  either 
here  or  abroad — even  the  Prussian  order 
of  Merit. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  a  lord,  so  what  is 
there  to  make  such  a  fuss  about?  Give 
me  lords  who  can't  help  themselves,  be- 
cause they  were  born  so,  and  the  stupider 
the  better;  and  the  older — for  the  older 
they  are  the  grander  their  manners  and 
the  manners  of  their  womankind. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  splendid  old 
dow,  Penelope,  Duchess  of  Rumti foozle- 
land — I  always  give  nicknames  to  my 
grand  acquaintances;  not  that  she's  par- 
ticularly old  herself,  but  she  belongs  to 
an  antiquated  order  of  things  that  is  pass- 
ing away  —  for  she  was  a  Fitztartan,  a 
daughter  of  the  ducal  house  of  Comtes- 
bois  (pronounced  County  Boyce) ;  and 
she's  very  handsome  still. 

Have  you  ever  been  presented  to  her 
Grace,  0  reader? 

If  so,  you  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  grace  of  her  Grace's  manner,  as  with 


a  ducal  gesture  and  a  few  courtly  words 
she  recognizes  the  value  of  whatever  im- 
mense achievements  yours  must  have 
been  to  have  procured  you  such  an  honor 
as  such  an  introduction,  and  expresses 
her  surprise  and  regret  that  she  has  not 
known  you  before.  The  formula  is  al- 
ways the  same,  on  every  possible  occasion. 
I  ought  to  know,  for  I've  had  the  honor 
of  being  presented  to  her  Grace  seven 
times  this  year. 

Now  this  lofty  forgetting  of  your  poor 
existence — or  mine — is  not  aristocratic 
hauteur  or  patrician  insolence;  it  is 
betise  pure  et  simple,  as  they  call  it  in 
France.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Comtesbois,  and  the  Fitztartan s  were 
not  the  inventors  of  gunpowder,  nor  was 
she. 

But  for  a  stately  magnificent  Grande 
Dame  of  the  ancient  regime,  to  meet  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  be  presented  to — for 
the  seventh  time — with  all  due  ceremony 
in  the  midst  of  a  distinguished  conserva- 
tive crowd — say  at  a  ball  at  Buckingham 
Palace  —  give  me  Penelope,  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Rumtifoozleland ! 

(This  seems  a  somewhat  uncalled-for 
digression.  But,  anyhow,  it  shows  that 
when  it  pleases  me  to  do  so,  I  move  in 
the  very  best  society — just  like  Barty  Jos- 
selin.) 

So  here  was  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere 
taking  unto  himself  a  wife  from  among 
the  daughters  of  Heth;  from  the  class  he 
had  always  disliked,  the  buyers  cheap 
and  the  sellers  dear — whose  sole  aim  in 
life  is  the  making  of  money,  and  who  are 
proud  when  they  succeed  and  ashamed 
when  they  fail  —  and  getting  actually 
fond  of  his  future  father  and  mother  in 
law,  as  I  was ! 

When  I  laughed  to  him  about  old  Gib- 
son—John Gilpin,  as  we  used  to  call  him 
— being  a  tradesman,  he  said : 

' 1  Yes ;  but  what  an  unsuccessful  trades- 
man, my  dear  fellow !"  as  if  that  in  itself 
atoned  or  made  amends  for  everything. 

"Besides,  he's  Leah's  father!  And  as 
for  Mrs.  Gilpin,  she's  a  dear,  although 
she's  always  on  pleasure  bent ;  at  all 
events,  she's  not  of  a  frugal  mind;  and 
she's  so  pretty  and  dresses  so  well — and 
what  a  foot!— and  she's  got  such  easy 
manners,  too;  she  reminds  me  of  dear 
Lady  Archibald!  that's  a  mother-in-law 
I  shall  get  on  with.  ...  I  wish  she  didn't 
make  such  a  fuss  about  living  over  the 
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shop;  I  call  that  being  above  one's  busi- 
ness in  every  way." 

"  Je  suis  au-dessus  de  nies  affaires,"  as 
old  Bonzig  proudly  said  when  he  took  a 
garret  over  the  Mont  de  Piete  in  the  rue 
des  Averses. 

Barty's  courtship  didn't  last  long-— only 
five  or  six  months — during"  which  he  made 
lots  of  money  by  sketching-  little  full- 
leng-th  portraits  of  people  in  outline  and 
filling  up  with  tints  in  water-color.  He 
thus  immortalized  my  father  and  mother, 
and  Ida  Scatcherd  and  her  husband,  and 
the  old  Scatcherds,  and  lots  of  other  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  high  art,  I  suppose;  lie 
was  not  a  high  artist;  but  it  paid  well, 
and  made  him  more  tolerant  of  trade  than 
ever. 

He  took  the  upper  part  of  a  house  in 
Southampton  Row,  and  furnished  it  al- 
most entirely  with  wedding-gifts;  among 
other  things,  a  beautiful  semi-grand  piano 
by  Erard— the  gift  of  my  father.  Every- 
thing was  charming  there  and  in  the  best 
taste. 

Leah  was  better  at  furnishing  a  house 
than  at  drawing  and  music-making;  it 
was  an  occupation  she  revelled  in. 

It  is  not  perhaps  for  me  to  say  that 
their  cellar  might  hold  its  own  with  that 
of  any  beginners  in  their  rank  of  life! 

Well,  and  so  they  were  married  at 
Marylebone  Church,  and  I  was  Barty's 
best  man  (he  was  to  have  been  mine,  and 
for  that  very  bride).  Nobody  else  was 
there  but  the  family,  and  Ida,  whose  hus- 
band was  abroad ;  the  sun  shone,  though 
it  was  not  yet  May — and  then  we  break- 
fasted ;  and  John  Gilpin  made  a  very  fun- 
ny speech,  though  with  tears  in  his  voice; 
and  as  for  poor  Maman -belle  -  mere,  as 
Barty  called  her,  she  was  a  very  Niobe. 

They  went  for  a  fortnight  to  Boulogne. 
I  wished  them  joy  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  flung  a  charming  little  white 
satin  slipper  of  Mrs.  Gibson's;  it  alighted 
on  the  carriage— our  carriage,  by-the-way  ; 
we  had  just  started  one,  and  now  lived  at 
Lancaster  Gate. 

It  was  a  sharp  pang — almost  unbeara- 
ble, but,  also,  almost  the  last.  The  last 
was  when  she  came  back  and  I  saw  how 
radiant  she  looked.  And  as  for  Barty, 
he  was  like 

"  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill !" 

and  he  had  shaved  off  his  beard  and  mus- 
tache to  please  his  wife. 


"From  George  du  Maurier,  Esqre.,  A.R. 
W.S.,  Hampstead  Heath,  to  the  Right 
Honble.  Sir  Robert  Maurice,  Bart., 
M.P.  : 

"My  dear  Maurice, — In  answer  to 
your  kind  letter,  I  shall  be  proud  and  hap- 
py to  illustrate  your  biography  of  Barty 
Josselin;  but  as  for  editing  it,  vous  plai- 
santez*  mon  ami ;  an  amateur  comme 
moil  Who'll  edit  the  editor?  Quis  cus- 
tod iet  % .  .  .  . 

"You're  mistaken  about  Malines.  I 
only  got  back  there  a  week  or  two  before 
he  left  it.  I  remember  often  seeing  him 
there,  arm  in  arm  with  his  aunt,  Lady 
Caroline  Gray,  and  being  told  that  he 
was  a  monsieur  anglais,  qui  avait  mal 
aux  yeux  (like  me);  but  in  Diisseldorf, 
during  the  following  winter,  I  knew  him 
very  well  indeed. 

"We,  and  the  others  you  tell  me  you 
mention,  had  a  capital  time  in  Diisseldorf. 
I  remember  the  beautiful  Miss  Royce  they 
were  all  so  mad  about,  and  also  Miss  Gib- 
son, whom  I  admired  much  the  most  of 
the  two,  although  she  wasn't  quite  so  tall 
— you  know  my  craze  for  lovely  giant- 
esses. 

"Josselin  and  I  came  to  London  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  there  again  I 
saw  much  of  him,  and  was  immensely  at- 
tracted by  him,  of  course — as  we  all  were, 
in  the  very  pleasant  little  artistic  clique 
you  tell  me  you  describe;  but  somehow  I 
was  never  very  intimate  with  him — none 
of  us  were,  except  perhaps  Charles  Keene. 

"He  went  a  great  deal  into  smart  so- 
ciety, and  a  little  of  the  guardsman  still 
clung  to  him,  and  this  was  an  unpardon- 
able crime  in  those  bohemian  days. 

"He  was  once  seen  walking  between 
two  well  known  earls,  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade,  arm  in  arm  ! 

"  Z         (to  whom  a  noble  lord  was  as  a 

red  rag  to  a  bull)  all  but  cut  him  for  this, 
and  we  none  of  us  approved  of  his  swell 
friends,  guardsmen   and  others.  How 

we've  all  changed,  especially  Z  ,  who 

hasn't  missed  a  levee  for  twenty  years,  nor 
his  wife  a  drawing-room! 

"  Josselin  and  I  acted  in  a  little  French 
musical  farce  together  at  Cornelys's;  he 
had  a  charming  voice  and  sang  beauti- 
fully, as  you  know. 

"Then  he  married,  and  a  year  after  I 
did  the  same;  and  though  we  lived  near 
each  other  for  a  little  while,  we  didn't 
meet  very  often,  beyond  dining  together 
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once  or  twice  at  each  other's  houses.  They 
lived  very  much  in  the  world. 

'*It  will  be  very  difficult  to  draw  his 
wife.  I  really  think  Mrs.  Josselin  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw; 
hut  she  used  to  be  very  reserved  in  those 
early  days,  and  I  never  felt  quite  at  my 
ease  witli  her.  I'm  sure  she  was  sweet- 
ness and  kindness  itself;  she  was  cer- 
tainly charming  at  her  own  dinner  table, 
where  she  was  less  shy. 

"  Millais's  portrait  of  her  is  very  good, 
and  so  is  Watts's;  but  the  best  idea  of  her 
is  to  be  got  from  Josselin's  little  outlines 
in  "The  Discreet  Princess,'  and  these  are 
out  of  print.  If  you  have  any,  please 
lend  them  to  me,  and  I  will  faithfully  re- 
turn them.  I  have  more  than  once  tried 
to  draw  her  in  Punch,  from  memory,  but 
never  with  success. 

' 1 1  used  to  call  her  '  La  belle  dame  sa?is 
mercV 

"I've  often,  however,  drawn  Josselin, 
as  you  must  remember,  and  people  have 
recognized  him  at  once.  Thanks  for  all 
his  old  sketches  of  school,  etc.,  which  will 
be  very  useful. 

I  wish  I  had  known  the  Josselin s  bet- 
ter. But  when  one  lives  in  Hampstead  one 
has  to  forego  many  delightful  friendships  ; 
and  then  he  grew  to  be  such  a  tremendous 
swell!  Good  heavens!  —  Sardonyx,  etc. 
I  never  could  muster  courage  even  to 
write  and  congratulate  him. 

"It  never  occurred  to  any  of  us,  either 
in  Dusseldorf  or  London,  to  think  him 
what  is  called  clever;  he  never  said  any- 
thing very  witty  or  profound.  But  he  was 
always  funny  in  a  good-natured,  jovial 
manner,  and  made  me  laugh  more  than 
any  one  else. 

"As  for  satire,  good  heavens !  tha)t  seem- 
ed not  in  him.  He  was  always  well  dress- 
ed, always  in  high  spirits  and  a  good  tem- 
per, and  very  demonstrative  and  caressing ; 
putting  his  arm  round  one,  and  slapping 
one  on  the  back  or  lifting  one  up  in  the 
air;  a  kind  of  jolly,  noisy,  boisterous  boon 
companion;  rather  uproarious,  in  fact, 
and  with  no  disdain  for  a  good  bottle  of 
w  ine  or  a  good  bottle  of  beer.  His  artis- 
tic tastes  were  very  catholic,  for  he  was 
prostrate  in  admiration  before  Millais, 
Burne-Jones,  Fred  Walker,  and  Charles 
ECeene  (with  the  last  of  whom  he  used 
to  sing  old  English  duets).  Oddly  enough, 
01  larles  Keene  had  for  Josselin's  little 
amateur  peneil lings  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration    probably  because  they  were 


the  very  antipodes  of  his  own  splendid 
work.  I  believe  he  managed  to  get  some 
little  initial  letters  of  Josselin's  into  Punch 
and  OnceaWeek ;  but  they  weren't  signed, 
and  made  no  mark,  and  I've  forgotten 
them. 

"Josselin  didn't  really  get  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup  till  a  year  or  two  after  his 
marriage. 

"And  that  was  by  his  illustrations  to 
his  own  Sardonyx,  which  are  almost 
worthy  of  the  letter-press,  I  think ;  though 
still  somewhat  lacking  in  freedom  and 
looseness,  and  especially  in  the  sense  of 
tone.  The  feeling  for  beauty  and  char- 
acter in  them  (especially  that  of  women 
and  children)  is  so  utterly  beyond  any- 
thing else  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  that  technical  considerations 
no  longer  count.  I  think  you  will  find 
all  of  us,  in  or  outside  the  Academy,  agreed 
upon  this  point. 

"I  saw  very  little  of  him  after  he 
bought  Marsfield;  but  I  sometimes  meet 
his  sons  and  daughters,  de  par  le  monde. 

"And  what  a  pleasure  that  is  to  an 
artist  of  my  particular  bent  you  can  rea- 
dily understand.  I  would  go  a  good  way 
to  see  or  talk  to  any  daughter  of  Josse- 
lin's; and  to  hear  Mrs.  Trevor  sing,  what 
miles!  I'm  told  the  grandchildren  are 
splendid — chips  of  the  old  block  too. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Maurice,  I  will  do 
my  best;  you  may  count  upon  that,  for 
old-times'  sake,  and  for  Josselin's,  and  for 
that  of  '  La  belle  dame  sans  merci,"1  whom 
I  used  to  admire  so  enthusiastically.  It 
grieves  me  deeply  to  think  of  them  both 
gone — and  all  so  sudden  ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  du  Maurier. 

"P.S. — Very  many  thanks  for  the  Cha- 
teau Yquem  and  the  Steinberger  Cabinet; 
je  tdcherai  de  ne  pas  en  abuser  trop ! 

"I  send  you  a  little  sketch  of  Graham- 
Reece  (Lord  Ironsides),  taken  by  me  on  a 
little  bridge  in  Dusselthal,  near  Diissel- 
dorf.  He  stood  for  me  there  in  1860.  It 
was  thought  very  like  at  the  time." 

When  the  Josselins  came  back  from 
their  honey-moon  and  were  settled  in 
Southampton  Row,  many  people  of  all 
kinds  called  on  the  newly  married  pair; 
invitations  came  pouring  in,  and  they 
went  very  much  into  the  world.  They 
were  considered  the  handsomest  couple 
in  London  that  year,  and  became  quite 
the  fashion,  and  were  asked  everywhere, 


sir, 
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and  made  much  of,  and  raved  about,  and 
had  a  glorious  time  till  the  following- 
season,  when  somebody  else  became  the 
fashion,  and  they  had  grown  tired  of 
being  lionized  themselves,  and  discover- 
ed they  were  people  of  no  social  impor- 
tance, whatever,  as  Leah  had  long  per- 
ceived; and  it  did  them  good. 

Barty  was  in  his  element;  the  admira- 
tion his  wife  excited  filled  him  with  de- 
light; it  was  a  kind  of  reflected  glory, 
that  pleased  him  more  than  any  glory  he 
could  possibly  achieve  for  himself. 

I  doubt  if  Leah  was  quite  so  happy; 
the  grand  people,  the  famous  people,  the 
clever  worldly  people  she  met  made  her 
very  shy  at  first,  as  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. 

She  was  rather  embarrassed  by  the  at- 
tentions many  smart  men  paid  her,  as 
to  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  not  always 
pleased  or  edified.  Her  deep  sense  of 
humor  was  often  tickled  by  this  new 
position  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
which  she  put  down  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  Barty's  wife. 

She  never  thought  much  of  her  own 
beauty,  which  had  never  been  made  much 
of  at  home,  where  beauty  of  a  very  differ- 
ent order  was  admired,  and  where  she  was 
thought  too  tall,  too  pale,  too  slim,  and 
especially  too  quiet  and  sedate. 

Dimpled  little  rosy  plumpness  for  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  John  Gilpin,  and  the  never-end- 
ing lively  chatter,  and  the  ever -ready 
laugh  that  results  from  an  entire  lack  of 
the  real  sense  of  humor,  and  a  laudable 
desire  to  show  one's  pretty  teeth. 

Leah's  only  vanity  was  her  fondness 
for  being  very  well  dressed;  it  had  be- 
come a  second  nature,  especially  her  fond- 
ness for  beautiful  French  boots  and  shoes 
— an  instinct  inherited  from  her  mother. 
For  these,  and  for  pretty  furniture  and 
hangings,  she  had  the  truly  aesthetic  eye, 
and  was  in  advance  of  her  time  by  at  least 
a  year. 

She  shone  most  in  her  own  home — by 
her  great  faculty  of  making  others  at 
home  there  too,  and  disinclined  to  leave 
it.  Her  instinct  of  hospitality  was  a  true 
inheritance;  she  was  good  at  the  ordering 
of  all  such  things — food,  wines,  flowers, 
waiting,  every  little  detail  of  the  dinner 
fable,  and  especially  who  should  be  ask- 
ed to  meet  whom,  and  which  particular 
guests  should  be  chosen  to  sit  by  each 
other.  All  things  of  which  Barty  had  no 
idea  whatever. 


I  remember  their  first  dinner  party 
well,  and  how  pleasant  it  was.  How  good 
the  fare,  and  how  simple;  and  how  quick 
the  hired  waiting;  and  the  wines,  how — 
(but  I  won't  talk  of  that) ;  and  how  live- 
ly we  all  were,  and  how  handsome  the 
women.  Lady  Caroline  and  Miss  Daphne 
Roh an, Mr. and  Mrs. Grab am-Reece,Scatch- 
erd  and  my  sister;  G.  du  Maurier  (then  a 
bachelor)  and  myself — that  was  the  party, 
a  very  lively  one. 

After  dinner,  du  Maurier  and  Barty 
sang  capital  songs  of  the  quartier  latin, 
and  told  stories  of  the  atelier,  and  even 
danced  a  kind  of  cancan  together  —  an  in- 
vention of  their  own — which  they  called 
"Le  dernier  des  Abencerrages."'  We 
were  in  fits  of  laughter,  especially  Lady 
Caroline  and  Mrs.  Graham-Reece.  I  hope 
D.  M.  has  not  forgotten  that  scene,  and 
will  do  justice  to  it  in  this  book. 

There  was  still  more  of  the  bohemian 
than  the  guardsman  left  in  Barty ;  and  his 
wife's  natural  tastes  were  far  more  in  the 
direction  of  bohemia  than  of  fashionable 
West  End  society,  as  it  was  called  by  some 
people  who  were  not  in  it,  whatever  it 
consists  of;  there  was  more  of  her  father 
in  her  than  her  mother,  and  she  was  not 
sensitive  to  the  world's  opinion  of  her  so- 
cial status. 

Sometimes  Leah  and  Barty  and  I  would 
dine  together  and  go  to  the  gallery  of  the 
opera,  let  us  say,  or  to  see  Fechter  and 
Miss  Kate  Terry  in  The  Duke's  Motto,  or 
Robson  in  Shy  lock  or  The  Porter's  Knot, 
or  whatever  was  good.  Then,  on  the 
way  home  to  Southampton  Row,  Barty 
would  buy  a  big  lobster,  and  Leah  would 
make  a  salad  of  it,  with  innovations  of 
her  own  devising  which  were  much  ap- 
preciated; and  then  we  would  feast,  and 
afterwards  Leah  would  mull  some  claret 
in  a  silver  saucepan,  and  then  we  (Barty 
and  I)  would  drink  and  smoke  and  chat 
of  pleasant  things  till  it  was  very  late  in- 
deed, and  I  had  to  be  turned  out  neck  and 
crop. 

And  the  kindness  of  the  two  dear  peo- 
ple !  Once,  when  my  father  and  mother 
were  away  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
Scatcherds  in  Paris,  I  felt  so  seedy  I  had 
to  leave  Barge  Yard  and  go  home  to  Lan- 
caster Gate.  I  had  felt  pretty  bad  for 
two  or  three  days.  Like  all  people  who 
are  never  ill,  I  was  nervous  and  thought 
I  was  going  to  die,  and  sent  for  Barty. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  Leah 
drove  up  in  a  hansom  :   Barty  was  in 
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Hampton  Court  for  the  day,  sketching. 
When  she  had  seen  me  and  how  ill  I 
looked,  off  she  went  for  the  doctor,  and 
brought  him  back  with  her  in  no  time. 
He  saw  I  was  sickening  for  typhoid,  and 
must  go  to  bed  at  once  and  engage  two 
nurses. 

Leah  insisted  on  taking  me  straight  off 
to  Southampton  Row,  and  the  doctor  came 
with  us.  There  I  was  soon  in  bed,  and 
the  nurses  engaged,  and  everything  done 
for  me  as  if  I'd  been  Barty  himself — all 
this  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
Josselins. 

And  I  had  my  typhoid  most  pleasantly. 
And  I  shall  never  forget  the  joys  of  con- 
valescence, nor  what  an  angel  that  wo- 
man was  in  a  sick-room,  nor  what  a  com- 
panion when  the  worst  was  over;  nor 
how  she  so  bore  herself  through  all  this 
forced  intimacy  that  no  unruly  regrets 
or  jealousies  mingled  in  my  deep  affec- 
tion and  admiration  for  her,  and  my  pas- 
sionate gratitude.  She  was  such  a  person 
to  tell  all  one's  affairs  to,  even  dry  busi- 
ness affairs !  such  a  listener,  and  said 
sucli  sensible  things,  and  sometimes  made 
suggestions  that  were  invaluable;  and  of 
a  discretion  !  a  very  tomb  for  momentous 
secrets. 

How  on  earth  Barty  would  have  ever 
managed  to  get  through  existence  with- 
out her  is  not  to  be  conceived.  Upon 
my  word,  I  hardly  see  how  I  should  have 
got  on  myself  without  these  two  people 
to  fill  my  life  with ;  and  in  all  matters  of 
real  importance  to  me  she  was  the  nearest 
of  the  two;  for  Barty  was  so  light  about 
things,  and  couldn't  listen  long  to  any- 
thing that  was  at  all  intricate.  Such  mat- 
ters bored  him,  and  that  extraordinary 
good  sense  which  underlies  all  his  brill- 
iant criticism  of  life  was  apt  to  fail  him 
in  practical  matters;  he  was  too  head 
strong  and  impulsive,  and  by  no  means 
discreet. 

It  was  quite  amusing  to  watch  the  way 
his  wife  managed  him  without  ever  letting 
him  suspect  what  she  was  doing,  and  how, 
after  his  raging  and  fuming  and  storm- 
ing and  stamping — for  all  his  old  frac- 
tion sness  had  come  back — she  would  grad- 
ual ly  make  him  work  his  way  round — of 
his  own  accord,  as  he  thought — to  com- 
plete concession  all  along  the  line,  and 
take  credit  to  himself  in  consequence; 
and  she  would  very  gravely  and  slowly 
give  way  to  a  delicate  little  wink  in  my 
direction,  but  never  a  smile  at  what  was 


all  so  really  funny.  I've  no  doubt  she 
often  got  me  to  do  what  she  thought  right 
in  just  the  same  way — a  mon  insu — and 
shot  her  little  wink  at  Barty. 

In  due  time,  namely,  late  in  the  evening 
of  December  31,  1862,  Barty  hailed  a  han- 
som, and  went  first  to  summon  his  good 
friend  Dr.  Knight,  in  Orchard  Street,  and 
then  he  drove  to  Brixton,  and  woke  up 
and  brought  back  with  him  a  very  re- 
spectable middle-aged  and  motherly  wo- 
man, whose  name  was  Jones;  and  next 
morning,  which  was  a  very  sunny,  frosty 
one,  my  dear  little  goddaughter  was  ush- 
ered into  this  sinful  world — a  fact  which 
was  chronicled  the  very  next  day  in 
Leah's  diary  by  the  simple  entry: 

"  Jan.  1. — Roberta  wTas  born  and  the 
coals  came  in." 

When  Roberta  was  first  shown  to  her 
papa  by  the  nurse,  he  was  in  despair,  and 
ran  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio, 
and,  I  believe,  almost  wept.  He  feared  he 
had  brought  a  monster  into  the  world. 
He  had  always  thought  that  female  ba- 
bies were  born  with  large  blue  eyes 
framed  with  long  lashes,  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  and  their 
shining  flaxen  curls  already  parted  in  the 
middle.  And  this  little,  bald,  wrinkled, 
dark  red,  howling  lump  of  humanity  all 
but  made  him  ill.  But  soon  the  doctor 
came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said: 

' '  I  congratulate  you,  old  fellow,  on  hav- 
ing produced  the  most  magnificent  little 
she  I  ever  saw  in  my  life — bar  none;  she 
might  be  shown  for  money." 

And  it  turned  out  that  this  was  not 
the  coarse  unfeeling  chaff  poor  Barty 
took  it  for  at  first,  but  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple truth. 

So,  my  blessed  Roberta,  pride  of  your 
silly  old  godfather's  heart  and  apple  of 
his  eye,  mother  of  Cupid  and  Gany- 
mede and  Aurora  and  the  infant  Hercu- 
les, think  of  your  poor  young  father 
weeping  in  solitude  at  the  first  sight  of 
you,  because  you  were  so  hideous  in  his 
eyes ! 

You  were  not  so  in  mine.  Next  day 
(you  had  improved,  no  doubt)  I  took  you 
in  my  arms  and  thought  well  of  you,  es- 
pecially your  little  hands,  that  were  very 
prehensile,  and  your  little  feet  turned  in, 
with  rosy  toes  and  little  pink  nails  like 
shiny  gems;  and  I  was  complimented  by 
Mrs.  Jones  on  the  skill  with  which  I  dan- 
dled you.    I  have  dandled  your  sons  and 
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daughters,  Roberta;  and  may  I  live  to 
dandle  theirs! 

So  then  Barty  dried  his  tears,  if  he 
really  shed  them — and  he  swears  he  did 
—and  went  and  sat  by  his  wife's  bedside, 
and  felt  unutterably,  as  I  believe  all  good 
men  do  under  similar  circumstances; 
and  lo!— proh! — to  his  wonderment  and 
delight,  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  the  sense 
of  the  north  came  back  like  a  tide,  like  an 
overwhelming  avalanche.  He  declared  he 
all  but  fainted  in  the  double  ineffability 
of  his  bliss. 

That  night  he  arranged  by  his  bedside 
writing  materials,  chosen  with  extra  care, 
and  before  he  went  to  bed  he  looked  out 
of  window  at  the  stars,  and  filled  his 
lungs  with  the  clean,  frozen,  virtuous  air 
of  Bloomsbury,  and  whispered  a  most 
passionate  invocation  to  Martia,  and  im- 
plored her  forgiveness,  and  went  to  sleep, 
hugging  the  thought  of  her  to  his  manly 
breast,  now  widowed  for  quite  a  month 
to  come. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  long  letter 
in  bold,  vigorous  Blaze: 

"My  more  than  ever  beloved  Bar- 
ty,— It  is  for  me  to  implore  pardon,  not 
for  you!  Your  first-born  is  proof  enough 
to  me  how  right  you  were  in  letting  your 
own  instinct  guide  you  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife. 

"  Ah  !  and  well  now  I  know  her  worth 
and  your  good  fortune.  I  have  inhabited 
her  for  many  months,  little  as  she  knows 
it,  dear  thing  • 

"Although  she  was  not  the  woman  I 
first  wanted  for  you,  and  had  watched  so 
many  years,  she  is  all  that  I  could  wish, 
in  body  and  mind;  in  beauty  and  sense 
and  goodness  of  heart  and  intelligence,  in 
health  and  strength,  and  especially  in  the 
love  with  which  she  has  so  easily,  and  I 
trust  so  lastingly,  filled  your  heart — for 
that  is  the  most  precious  thing  of  all  to 
me,  as  you  shall  know  some  day,  and 
why ;  and  you  will  then  understand  and 
forgive  me  for  seeming  such  a  shameless 
egotist  and  caring  so  desperately  for  my 
own  ends. 

"  Barty,  I  will  never  doubt  you  again, 
and  we  will  do  great  things  together. 
They  will  not  be  quite  what  I  used  to 
hope,  but  they  will  be  worth  doing,  and 
all  the  doing  will  be  yours.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  set  your  brains  in  motion — those  in- 
nocent brains  that  don't  know  their  own 
strength,  any  more  than  a  herd  of  bul- 
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locks  which  any  little  butcher -boy  can 
drive  to  the  slaughter-house. 

"  As  soon  as  Leah  is  well  enough  you 
must  tell  her  all  about  me — all  you  know, 
that  is.  She  won't  believe  you  at  first, 
and  she'll  think  you've  gone  mad;  but 
she'll  have  to  believe  you  in  time;  and 
she's  to  be  trusted  with  any  secret,  and 
so  will  you  be  when  once  you've  shared 
it  with  her. 

("  By  -  the  -  way,  I  wish  you  weren't  so 
slipshod  and  colloquial  in  your  English, 
Barty — guardsman's  English,  I  suppose — 
which  I  have  to  use,  as  it's  yours;  your 
French  is  much  more  educated  and  cor- 
rect. You  remember  dear  M.  Durosier 
at  the  Pension  Brossard?  He  taught  you 
well.  You  must  read,  and  cultivate  a 
decent  English  style,  for  the  bulk  of  our 
joint  work  must  be  in  English,  I  think; 
and  I  can  only  use  your  own  words  to 
make  you  immortal,  and  your  owrn  way 
of  using  them.) 

"  We  will  be  simple,  Barty — as  simple 
as  Lemuel  Gulliver,  and  the  good  Robin- 
son Crusoe — and  cultivate  a  fondness  for 
words  of  one  syllable;  and  if  that  doesn't 
do,  we'll  try  French. 

11  Now  listen,  or  rather  read; 

"First  of  all,  I  will  write  out  for  you 
a  list  of  books,  which  you  must  study 
whenever  you  feel  I'm  inside  you — and 
this  more  for  me  than  for  yourself.  Those 
marked  with  a  cross  you  must  read  con- 
stantly and  carefully  at  home;  the  others 
you  must  read  at  the  British  Museum. 

"  Get  a  reading-ticket  at  once,  and  read 
the  books  in  the  order  I  put  down.  Nev- 
er forget  to  leave  paper  and  pencil  by 
your  bedside.  Leah  will  soon  get  accus- 
tomed to  your  quiet  somnambulism ;  I 
will  never  trouble  your  rest  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  so  each  night,  but  you  can 
make  up  for  it  by  staying  in  bed  an  hour 
or  two  longer.  You  will  have  to  work 
during  the  day  from  the  pencil  notes  in 
Blaze  you  will  have  written  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  evening,  or  at  any  time 
you  are  conscious  of  my  presence,  read 
what  you  have  written  during  the  day, 
and  leave  it  by  your  bedside  when  you 
go  to  bed,  that  I  may  make  you  cor- 
rect and  alter,  and  suggest — during  your 
sleep. 

"Only  write  on  one  side  of  a  page, 
leaving  a  margin,  and  plenty  of  space  be- 
tween the  lines;  and  let  it  be  in  copy- 
books, so  that  the  page  on  the  left-hand 
side  be  left  for  additions  and  corrections 
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from  my  Blaze  notes,  and  so  forth;  you'll 
soon  get  into  the  way  of  it. 

"Then,  when  each  copybook  is  com- 
plete—I  will  let  you  know— get  Leah  to 
copy  it  out;  she  writes  a  very  good,  legi- 
ble "business  hand.  All  will  arrange  it- 
self  

"And  now  get  the  books  and  begin 
reading  them.  I  shall  not  be  ready  to 
write,  nor  will  you,  for  more  than  a 
month. 

"  Keep  this  from  everybody  but  Leah  ; 
don't  even  mention  it  to  Maurice  until  I 
give  you  leave — not  but  what  he's  to  be 
thoroughly  trusted  !  You  are  fortunate 
in  your  wife  and  your  friend — I  hope  the 
day  will  come  when  you  will  find  you 
have  been  fortunate  in  your 

Martia." 

Here  follows  a  list  of  books,  but  it  has 
been  more  or  less  carefully  erased;  and 
though  some  of  the  names  are  still  to  be 
made  out,  I  conclude  that  Barty  did  not 
wish  them  to  be  made  public. 

Before  Roberta  was  born,  Leah  had  re- 
served herself  an  hour  every  morning 
and  every  afternoon  for  what  she  called 
the  cultivation  of  her  mind — the  careful 
reading  of  good  standard  books,  French 
and  English,  that  she  might  qualify  her- 
self in  time,  as  she  said,  for  the  intellect- 
ual society  in  Which  she  hoped  to  mix 
some  day;  she  built  castles  in  the  air, 
being  somewhat  of  a  hero-worshipper  in 
secret,  and  dreamt  of  meeting  her  heroes 
in  the  flesh,  now  that  she  was  Barty's 
wife. 

But  when  she  became  a  mother  there 
was  not  only  Roberta  who  required  much 
attention,  but  Barty  himself  made  great 
calls  upon  her  time  besides. 

To  his  friends'  astonishment,  he  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  book. 
Good  heavens!  Barty  writing  a  book! 
What  on  earth  could  the  dear  boy  have 
to  write  about? 

He  wrote  much  of  the  book  at  night  in 
bed,  and  corrected  and  put  it  into  shape 
during  the  daytime ;  and  finally  Leah 
had  to  copy  it  all  out  neatly  in  her  best 
handwriting  ;  and  this  copying  out  of 
Barty's  books  became  to  her  an  all  but 
daily  task  for  many  years — a  happy  la- 
bor of  love,  and  one  she  would  depute  to 
no  one  else:  no  hired  hand  should  inter- 
fere with  these  precious  productions  of 
her  husband's  genius.     So  that  most  of 


the  standard  works,  English  and  French, 
that  she  grew  to  thoroughly  master  were 
of  her  husband's  writing— not  a  bad  edu- 
cation, I  venture  to  think! 

Besides,  it  was  more  in  her  nature  and 
in  the  circumstances  of  her  life  that  she 
should  become  a  woman  of  business  and 
a  woman  of  the  world  rather  than  a  read- 
er of  books — one  who  grew  to  thoroughly 
understand  life  as  it  presented  itself  to 
her;  and  men  and  women,  and  especial- 
ly children  ;  and  the  management  of  a 
large  and  much  -  frequented  house;  for 
they  soon  moved  away  from  Southamp- 
ton Row. 

She  quickly  arrived  at  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  all  such  science  as  this — and  it  is 
a  science — such  a  mastery  as  I  have  never 
seen  surpassed  by  any  other  woman,  of 
whatever  world.  She  would  have  made 
a  splendid  Marchioness  of  Whitby,  this 
daughter  of  a  low-comedy  John  Gilpin  ; 
she  would  have  beaten  the  Whitby  rec- 
ord ! 

She  developed  into  a  woman  of  the 
world  in  the  best  sense  —  full  of  sym- 
pathy, full  of  observation  and  quick  un- 
derstanding of  others'  needs  and  thoughts 
and  feelings;  absolutely  sincere,  of  con- 
stant and  even  temper,  and  a  cheerfulness 
that  never  failed — the  result  of  her  splen- 
did health  ;  without  caprice,  without  a 
spark  of  vanity,  without  selfishness  of 
any  kind — generous,  open-handed,  chari- 
table to  a  fault;  always  taking  the  large 
and  generous  view  of  everything  and 
everybody;  a  little  impulsive  perhaps, 
but  not  often  having  to  regret  her  im- 
pulses; of  unwearied  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band, and  capable  of  any  heroism  or  self- 
sacrifice  for  his  sake ;  of  that  I  feel  sure. 

No  one  is  perfect,  of  course.  Unfortu- 
nately she  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  jea- 
lous at  first  of  his  singularly  catholic  and 
very  frankly  expressed  admiration  of  ev- 
ery opposite  type  of  female  beauty;  but 
she  soon  grew  to  see  that  there  was  safety 
in  numbers,  and  she  was  made  to  feel  in 
time  that  her  own  type  was  the  arch-type 
of  all  in  his  eyes,  and  herself  the  arch- 
representative  of  that  type  in  his  heart. 

She  was  also  jealous  in  her  friendships, 
and  was  not  happy  unless  constantly  as- 
sured of  her  friends'  warm  love — Ida's, 
mine,  even  that  of  her  own  father  and 
mother.  Good  heavens!  had  ever  a  wo- 
man less  cause  for  doubt  or  complaint  on 
that  score? 

Then,  like  all  extremely  conscientious 
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such  fault  with  herself  that 
she  thought  that  was  fault- 
finding enough.  Also,  she  was 
somewhat  rigid  in  sticking  to 
the  ways  she  thought  were 
right,  and  in  the  selection  of 
these  ways  she  was  not  always 
quite  infallible.  On  a  les  de- 
fauts  de  ses  qualites;  and  a 
little  obstinacy  is  often  the 
fault  of  a  very  noble  quality 
indeed. 

Though  somewhat  shy  and 
standoffish  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  her  married  life, 
she  soon  became  joliment  de- 
gourdie,  as  Barty  called  it; 
and  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
any  position  in  which  she 
would  have  been  awkward  or 
embarrassed  for  a  moment,  so 
ready  was  she  always  with 
just  the  right  thing  to  say — 
or  to  withhold,  if  silence  were 
better  than  speech  ;  and  her  fit 
and  proper  place  in  the  world 
as  a  great  man's  wife— and  a 
good  and  beautiful  woman — 
was  always  conceded  to  her 
with  due  honor,  even  by  the 
most  impertinent  among  the 
highly  placed  of  her  own  sex, 
without  any  necessity  for  self- 
assertion  on  her  part  whatever 
— without  assumption  of  any 
kind. 

It  was  a  strange  and  pecul- 
iar personal  ascendency  she 
managed  to  exert  with  so  little 
effort,  an  ascendency  partly 
physical,  no  doubt;  and  the 
practice  of  it  had  begun  in  the 
West  End  emporium  of  the 
"  Universal  Fur  Company, 
Limited." 

How  admirably  she  filled 
the  high  and  arduous  position 
of  wife  to  such  a  man  as  Barty 
Josselin  is  well  known  to  the 
world  at  large.    It  was  no  si- 
necure! but  she  gloried  in  it; 
and  to  her  thorough  appre- 
hension and  management  of 
their  joint  lives  and  all  that 
came  of  them,  as  well  as  to  her 
beauty  and  sense  and  genial 
people  who  al  ways  know  their  own  mind    warmth,  was  due  her  great  popularity  for 
and  do  their  very  best,  she  did  not  like  to    many  years  in  an  immense  and  ever-wi- 
be  found  fault  with;  she  secretly  found    dening  circle,  where  the  memory  of  her 
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is  still  preserved  and  cherished  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  of  her  time. 

With  all  this  power  of  passionate  self- 
surrender  to  her  husband  in  all  things, 
little  and  big',  she  was  not  of  the  type 
that  cannot  see  the  faults  of  the  beloved 
one,  and  Barty  was  very  often  frankly 
pulled  up  for  his  shortcomings,  and  by 
no  means  had  it  all  his  own  way  when 
his  own  way  wasn't  good  for  him.  She 
was  a  person  to  reckon  with ;  and  in- 
capable of  the  slightest  flattery,  even  to 
Barty,  who  was  so  fond  of  it  from  her, 
and  in  spite  of  her  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  him. 

Such  was  your  mother,  my  dear  Ro- 
berta, in  the  bloom  of  her  early  twenties 
and  ever  after;  till  her  death,  in  fact — 
on  the  day  following  his! 

Somewhere  about  the  spring  of  1863 
she  said  to  me : 

"Bob,  Barty  has  written  a  book.  Either 
I'm  an  idiot,  or  blinded  by  conjugal  con- 
ceit, or  else  Barty's  book — which  I've 
copied  out  myself  in  my  very  best  hand- 
writing— is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
important  books  ever  written.  Come  and 
dine  with  me  to-night — Barty's  dining  in 
the  City  with  the  Fish-mongers;  you  shall 
have  what  you  like  best — pickled  pork 
and  pease  pudding,  a  dressed  crab  and 
a  Welsh  rabbit  to  follow,  and  draught 
stout;  and  after  dinner  I  will  read  you 
the  beginning  of  Sardonyx — that's  what 
he's  called  it — and  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opinion." 

I  dined  with  her  as  she  wished.  We 
were  alone,  and  she  told  me  how  he 
wrote  every  night  in  bed,  in  a  kind  of 
ecstasy — between  two  and  four,  in  Blaze — 
and  then  elaborated  his  work  during  the 
day,  and  made  sketches  for  it. 

And  after  dinner  she  read  me  the  first 
part  of  Sardonyx;  it  took  three  hours. 

Then  Barty  came  home,  having  dined 
well,  and  in  very  high  spirits. 

"Well,  old  fellow!  how  do  you  like 
Sardonyx  f 

I  wras  so  moved  and  excited  I  could 
say  nothing — I  couldn't  even  smoke.  I 
was  allowed  to  take  the  precious  manu- 
script away  with  me,  and  finished  it  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Next  morning  I  wrote  to  him  out  of 
the  fulness  of  my  heart. 

I  read  it  aloud  to  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  then  lent  it  to  Scatcherd,  who 
read  it  to  Ida.     In  twenty-four  hours  our 
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gay  and  genial  Barty— our  Robin  Good- 
fellow  and  Merry  Andrew — our  funny 
man— had  become  for  us  a  demi-god;  for 
all  but  my  father,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  a  splendid  but  irretrievably  lost  soul, 
and  mourned  over  him  as  over  a  son  of 
his  own. 

And  in  two  months  Sardonyx  was 
before  the  reading  world,  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged reader  will  remember  the  wild 
enthusiasm  and  the  storm  it  raised. 

All  that  is  ancient  history,  and  I  will 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  unpar- 
alleled bitterness  of  the  attacks  made  by 
the  Church  on  a  book  which  is  now  quot- 
ed again  and  again  from  every  pulpit  in 
England — in  the  world — and  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  language 
under  the  sun. 

Thus  he  leaped  into  fame  and  fortune 
at  a  bound,  and  at  first  they  delighted 
him.  He  would  take  little  Roberta  on  to 
the  top  of  his  head  and  dance  "La  Pala- 
dine"  on  his  hearth-rug,  singing: 

"Rataplan,  Rataplan, 
I'm  a  celebrated  man — " 

in  imitation  of  Sergeant  Bouncer  in  Cox 
and  Box. 

But  in  less  than  a  year  celebrity  had 
quite  palled,  and  all  his  money  bored 
him — as  mine  does  me.  He  had  a  very 
small  appetite  for  either  the  praise  or  the 
pudding  which  were  served  out  to  him  in 
such  excess  all  through  his  life.  It  was 
only  his  fondness  for  the  work  itself  that 
kept  his  nose  so  constantly  to  the  grind- 
stone. 

Within  six  months  of  the  Sardonyx 
Barty  wrote  La  Quatrieme  Dimension, 
in  French,  which  was  published  by  Doll- 
f us-Moi'se  freres,  in  Paris,  with,  if  possible, 
a  greater  success ;  for  the  clerical  opposi- 
tion was  even  more  virulent.  The  Eng- 
lish  translation,  which  is  admirable,  was 
by  Scatcherd. 

Then  came  Motes  in  a  Moonbeam,  In- 
terstellar Harmonics,  and  Bertlie  anx 
grands  Pieds,  within  eighteen  months,  so 
that  before  he  was  quite  thirty,  in  the 
space  of  twro  years,  Barty  had  pro- 
duced five  works — three  in  English  and 
two  in  French — which,  though  merely 
novels  and  novelettes,  have  had  as  wide 
and  far-reaching  an  influence  on  modern 
thought  as  the  Origin  of  Species  that  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time,  and  which 
are  such  for  simplicity  of  expression, 
exposition,  and  idea  that  an  intelligent 
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ploughboy  can  get  all  the  good  and  all 
the  pleasure  from  them  almost  as  easily 
as  any  philosopher  or  sage. 

Such  was  Barty's  debut  as  a  man  of 
letters:  this  is  not  the  place  to  criticise 
his  literary  work,  nor  am  I  the  proper 
person  to  do  so;  enough  has  been  writ- 
ten already  about  Barty  Josselin  during 
his  lifetime  to  fill  a  large  library— in  near- 
ly every  language  there  is,  I  tremble  to 
think  of  what  has  yet  to  follow! 

Sardonyx  came  of  age  nearly  twelve 
years  ago:  what  a  coming  of  age  that 
was  the  reader  will  remember  well.  I 
shall  not  forget  its  celebration  at  Mars- 
field;  it  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
birth  of  Barty's  first  grandchild,  at  that 
very  house. 

I  will  now  go  back  to  Barty 's  private 
life,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  this  hum- 
ble attempt  at  book-making  on  my  part. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Barty's  lit- 
erary activity  was  immense.  Beautiful 
books  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession—and so  did  beautiful  little  Bartys, 
and  Leah's  hands  were  full. 

And  as  each  book,  English  or  French, 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  so  was 
each  little  Barty,  male  or  female.  All 
over  Kensington  and  Campden  Hill — for 
they  took  Gretna  Lodge,  next  door  to 
Cornelys  the  sculptor's — the  splendor  of 
these  little  Bartys,  their  size,  their  beauty, 
their  health  and  high  spirits,  became  al- 
most a  joke,  and  their  mother  became 
almost  a  comic  character  in  consequence 
— like  the  old  lady  who  lived  in  a  shoe. 

Money  poured  in  with  a  profusion  few 
writers  of  good  books  have  ever  known 
before,  and  every  penny  not  wanted  for  im- 
mediate household  expenses  was  pounced 
upon  by  Scatcherd  or  by  me,  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  manner  we  thought  best: 
nous  avons  eu  la  main  heure'use ! 

The  Josselin s  kept  open  house,  and 
money  was  not  to  be  despised,  little  as 
Barty  ever  thought  of  money. 

Then  every  autumn  the  entire  smalah 
migrated  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  or 
Picardy,  or  Brittany,  or  to  the  Highlands 
of  Inverness,  and  with  them  the  Scatch- 
erds  and  the  chronicler  of  these  happy 
times—  not  to  mention  cats,  dogs,  and 
squirrels, and  guinea-pigs  and  white  mice, 
and  birds  of  all  kinds,  from  which  the 
children  would  not  be  parted,  and  the 
nal  care  of  which,  both  at  home  and 
ah  road, ultimately  devolved  on  poor  Mrs. 
Josselin — who  was  not  so  fond  of  animals 


as  all  that — so  that  her  life  was  full  to 
overflowing  of  household  cares. 

Another  duty  had  devolved  upon  her 
also,  that  of  answering  the  passionate  let- 
ters that  her  husband  received  by  every 
post  from  all  parts  of  the  world — espe- 
cially America — and  which  he  could  nev- 
er be  induced  to  answer  himself.  Every 
morning  regularly  he  would  begin  his 
day's  work  by  writing  "  Yours  truly — B. 
Josselin  "  on  quite  a  score  of  square  bits 
of  paper,  to  be  sent  through  the  post  to 
fair  English  and  American  autograph - 
collectors,  who  forwarded  stamped  en- 
velopes, and  sometimes  photographs  of 
themselves,  that  he  might  study  the  fea- 
tures of  those  who  loved  him  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  and  who  so  frankly  told  their 
love;  all  of  which  bored  Barty  to  ex- 
tinction, and  was  a  source  of  endless 
amusement  to  his  wife. 

But  even  she  w^as  annoyed  when  a  large 
unstamped  or  insufficiently  stamped  par- 
cel arrived  by  post  from  America  enclos- 
ing a  photograph  of  her  husband, to  which 
his  signature  was  desired,  and  contain- 
ing no  stamps  to  frank  it  on  its  return 
journey ! 

And  the  photographers  he  had  to  sit  to ! 
and  the  interviewers,  male  and  female, 
to  whom  he  had  to  deny  himself!  Life 
was  too  short ! 

How  often  has  a  sturdy  laborer  or  ar- 
tisan come  up  to  him  as  he  and  I  walked 
together,  with, 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  shake 
you  by  the  hand,  Mr.  Josselin,  if  I  might 
make  so  bold,  sir!" 

And  such  an  appeal  as  this  would  please 
him  far  more  than  the  most  fervently 
written  outpourings  of  the  female  hearts 
he  had  touched. 

They  of  course  received  endless  invita- 
tions to  stay  at  country  houses,  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  wThere  they  might 
have  been  lionized  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, if  such  had  been  their  wish;  but 
these  they  never  accepted.  They  never 
spent  a  single  night  away  from  their  own 
house  till  most  of  their  children  were 
grown  up— or  ever  wanted  to;  and  every 
year  they  got  less  and  less  into  the  way 
of  dining  out,  or  spending  the  evening 
from  home — and  I  don't  wonder;  no  gay- 
er or  jollier  home  ever  was  than  that 
they  made  for  themselves,  and  each  other, 
and  their  intimate  friends;  not  even  at 
Cornelys's  next  door  was  better  music  to 
be  heard;  for  Barty  was  friends  with  all 
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the  music-makers,  English  and  foreign, 
who  cater  for  us  in  and  out  of  the  season  ; 
even  they  read  his  books,  and  understood 
them;  and  they  sang  and  played  better 
for  Barty— and  for  Cornelys,  next  door — 
than  even  for  the  music-loving  multitude 
who  filled  their  pockets  with  British  gold. 

And  the  difference  between  Barty's 
house  and  that  of  Cornelys  was  that  at 
the  former  the  gatherings  were  smaller 
and  more  intimate — as  became  the  smaller 
house — and  one  was  happier  there  in  con- 
sequence. 

Barty  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
writing,  and  left  everything  else  to  his 
wife,  or  to  me,  or  to  Scatcherd.  She  was 
really  a  mother  to  him,  as  well  as  a  pas- 
sionately loving  and  devoted  helpmeet. 

To  make  up  for  this,  whenever  she  was 
ill,  which  didn't  often  happen — except,  of 
course,  when  she  had  a  baby — he  forgot 
all  his  writing  in  his  anxiety  about  her; 
and  in  his  care  of  her,  and  his  solicitude 
for  her  ease  and  comfort,  he  became  quite 
a  motherly  old  woman,  a  better  nurse 
than  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Gibson — as  prac- 
tical and  sensible  and  full  of  authority  as 
Dr.  Knight  himself. 

And  when  it  was  all  over,  all  his  ami- 
able carelessness  came  back,  and  with  it 
his  genius,  his  schoolboy  high  spirits,  his 
tomfooling,  his  romps  with  his  children, 
and  his  utter  irresponsibility,  and  abso- 
lute disdain  for  all  the  ordinary  business 
of  life;  and  the  happy  genial  temper  that 
never  seemed  to  know  a  moment's  de- 
pression or  nourish  an  unkind  thought. 

Poor  Barty !  what  would  he  have  done 
without  us  all,  and  what  should  we  have 
done  without  Baity?  As  Scatcherd  said 
of  him,  "he's  having  his  portion  in  this 
life." 

But  it  was  not  really  so. 

Then,  in  1870,  he  bought  that  charming 
house,  Mansfield,  by  the  Thames,  which 
he  rechristened  Marsfield;  and  which  he 
— with  the  help  of  the  Scatcherds  and  my- 
self, for  it  became  our  hobby — made  into 
one  of  the  most  delightful  abodes  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  the  real  home  for  all  of  us; 
I  really  think  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  on  earth.  It  was  a  bargain,  but  it 
cost  a  lot  of  money;  altogether,  never 
was  money  better  spent — even  as  a  mere 
investment.  When  I  think  of  what  it  is 
worth  now!    Je  suis  homme  d'affaires. 

What  a  house  -  warming  that  was  on 
the  very  day  that  France  and  Germany 
went  to  war!  We  little  guessed  what  was 


to  come  for  the  country  we  all  loved  so 
dearly,  or  we  should  not  have  been  so 
glad. 

I  am  conscious  that  all  this  is  rather 
dull  reading.  Alas!  Merry  England  is 
a  devilish  dull  place  compared  to  foreign 
parts  —  and  success,  respectability,  and 
domestic  bliss  are  the  dullest  things  to 
write — or  read — about  that  I  know — and 
with  middle  age  to  follow  too ! 

It  was  during  that  first  summer  at 
Marsfield  that  Barty  told  me  the  extraor- 
dinary story  of  Martia,  and  I  really 
thought  he  had  gone  mad.  For  I  knew 
him  to  be  the  most  truthful  person  alive. 

Even  now  I  hardly  know  what  to 
think,  nor  did  Leah — nor  did  Barty  him- 
self up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  showed  me  all  her  letters,  which  I 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  publish  some 
day :  not  only  the  Blaze  suggestions  for 
his  books,  and  all  her  corrections;  things 
to  occupy  him  for  life — all,  of  course,  in 
his  own  handwriting;  but  many  letters 
about  herself,  also  written  in  sleep  and 
by  his  own  hand;  and  the  style  is  Barty's 
— not  the  style  in  which  he  wrote  his 
books,  and  which  is  not  to  be  matched — 
but  that  in  which  he  wrote  his  Blaze  let- 
ters to  me. 

If  her  story  is  true — and  I  never  read  a 
piece  of  documentary  evidence  more  con- 
vincing— these  letters  constitute  the  most 
astonishing  revelation  ever  yet  vouch- 
safed to  this  earth. 

But  her  story  cannot  be  true! 

That  Barty's  version  of  his  relations 
with  "The  Martian  "  is  absolutely  sincere, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  He  was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  genesis  of  every  book 
he  ever  wrote.  His  first  hint  of  every 
one  of  them  was  the  elaborately  wrorked 
out  suggestion  he  found  by  his  bedside  in 
the  morning — written  by  himself  in  his 
sleep  during  the  preceding  night,  with 
his  eyes  wide  open, while  more  often  than 
not  his  wrife  anxiously  watched  him  at 
his  unconscious  work,  careful  not  to  wake 
or  disturb  him  in  any  way. 

Roughly  epitomized,  Martia's  story  was 
this: 

For  an  immense  time  she  had  gone 
through  countless  incarnations,  from  the 
lowest  form  to  the  highest,  in  the  cold 
and  dreary  planet  we  call  Mars,  the  out- 
ermost of  the  four  inhabited  worlds  of 
our  system  ;  where  the  sun  seems  no  big- 
ger than  an  orange,  and  which,  but  for 
its  moist,  thin,  rich  atmosphere  and  pecul- 
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iar  magnetic  conditions,  that  differ  from 
ours,  would  be  too  cold  aboveground  for 
human  or  animal  or  vegetable  life.  As  it 
is.  it  is  only  inhabited  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  equator,  and  even  there 
during  its  long  winter  it  is  colder  and 
more  desolate  than  Cape  Horn  or  Spitz- 
bergen —  except  that  the  shallow,  fresh- 
water sea  is  frozen  only  for  a  few  months 
at  either  pole. 

All  these  incarnations  were  forgotten 
by  her  but  the  last;  nothing  remained  of 
them  all  but  a  vague  consciousness  that 
they  had  once  been,  until  their  culmina- 
tion in  what  would  be  in  Mars  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  woman  on  our  earth. 

Man  in  Mars  is,  it  appears,  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  from  what  he  is  here.  He  is 
amphibious,  and  descends  from  no  mon- 
key, bat  from  a  small  animal  that  seems 
to  be  something  between  our  seal  and  our 
sea-lion. 

According  to  Martia,  his  beauty  is  to 
that  of  the  seal  as  that  of  the  Theseus  or 
Antinous  to  that  of  an  orang-outang.  His 
five  senses  are  extraordinarily  acute,  even 
the  sense  of  touch  in  his  webbed  fingers 
and  toes;  and  in  addition  to  these  he  pos- 
sesses a  sixth,  that  comes  from  his  keen 
and  unintermittent  sense  of  the  magnetic 
current,  which  is  far  stronger  in  Mars 
than  on  the  earth  ;  and  far  more  compli- 
cated, and  more  thoroughly  understood. 

When  any  object  is  too  delicate  and 
minute  to  be  examined  by  the  sense  of 
touch  and  sight,  the  Martian  shuts  his 
eyes  and  puts  it  against  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  and  knows  all  about  it,  even  its 
inside. 

In  the  absolute  dark,  or  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  when  he  stops  his  ears,  he  is 
more  intensely  conscious  of  what  imme- 
diately surrounds  him  than  at  any  other 
time,  except  that  all  color  -  perception 
ceases;  conscious  not  only  of  material 
objects,  but  of  what  is  passing  in  his  fel- 
low-Martian's mind — and  this  for  an  area 
of  many  hundreds  of  cubic  yards. 

In  the  course  of  its  evolutions,  this  ex- 
traordinary faculty — which  exists  on  earth 
in  a  rudimentary  state,  but  only  among 
some  birds  and  fish  and  insects,  and  in 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life — has  devel- 
oped the  Martian  mind  in  a  direction  very 
different  from  ours,  since  no  inner  life 
apart  from  the  rest,  no  privacy,  no  con- 
cealment, is  possible  except  at  a  distance 
involving  absolute  isolation;  not  even 
thought  is  free;  yet  in  some  incompre- 


hensible way  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  really  greater  freedom  of  thought  than 
is  conceivable  among  ourselves:  absolute 
liberty  in  absolute  obedience  to  law — a 
paradox  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Their  habits  are  as  simple  as  those  we 
attribute  to  the  cave-dwellers  during  the 
prehistoric  periods  of  the  earth's  exist- 
ence. But  their  moral  sense  is  so  far  in 
advance  of  ours  that  we  haven't  even  a 
terminology  by  which  to  express  it. 

In  comparison,  the  highest  and  best  of 
us  are  monsters  of  iniquity  and  egoism, 
cruelty  and  corruption;  and  our  planet 
(a  very  heaven  for  warmth  and  brilliancy 
and  beauty,  in  spite  of  earthquakes  and 
cyclones  and  tornadoes)  is  a  very  hell 
through  the  creatures  that  people  it — a 
shambles,  a  place  of  torture,  a  grotesque 
and  impure  pandemonium. 

These  exemplary  Martians  wear  no 
clothes  but  the  exquisite  fur  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  them,  and  which  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  their  immense  beauty, 
according  to  Martia. 

They  feed  exclusively  on  edible  moss 
and  roots  and  submarine  sea- weed,  which 
they  know  how  to  grow  and  prepare  and 
preserve.  Except  for  heavy-winged  bat- 
like birds  and  big  fish,  which  they  have 
domesticated  and  use  for  their  own  pur- 
poses in  an  incredible  manner  (incarna- 
ting a  portion  of  themselves  and  their 
consciousness  at  will  in  their  bodies),  they 
have  cleared  Mars  of  all  useless  and  harm- 
ful and  mutually  destructive  forms  of 
animal  life.  A  sorry  fauna,  the  Martian 
—even  at  its  best — and  a  flora  beneath 
contempt,  compared  to  ours. 

They  are  great  engineers  and  excava- 
tors, great  irrigators,  great  workers  in  del- 
icate metal,  stone,  marble,  and  precious 
genis  (there  is  no  wood  to  speak  of) ;  great 
sculptors  and  decorators  of  the  beautiful 
caves,  so  fancifully  and  so  intricately  con- 
nected, in  which  they  live,  and  which  have 
taken  thousands  of  years  to  design  and 
excavate  and  ventilate  and  adorn,  and 
which  they  warm  and  light  up  at  will  in 
a  beautiful  manner  by  means  of  the  tre- 
mendous magnetic  current. 

This  richly  parti-colored  light  is  part 
of  their  mental  and  moral  life  in  a  way  it 
is  not  in  us  to  apprehend,  and  has  its  ex- 
act equivalent  in  sound — and  vice  versa. 

They  have  no  language  of  words,  and 
do  not  need  it,  since  they  can  only  be  iso- 
lated in  thought  from  each  other  by  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  that  which  any  vocal 
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sound  can  traverse;  but  their  organs  of 
voice  and  hearing  are  far  more  complex 
and  perfect  than  ours,  and  their  atmos- 
phere infinitely  more  conductive  of  pho- 
nal vibrations. 

It  seems  that  everything  which  can  be 
apprehended  by  the  eye  or  hand  is  capa- 
ble of  absolute  sonorous  translation :  light, 
color,  texture,  shape  in  its  three  dimen- 
sions, weight,  and  density.  The  phonal 
expression  and  comprehension  of  all  these 
are  acquired  by  the  Martian  baby  almost 
as  soon  as  it  knows  how  to  swim  or  dive, 
or  move  upright  and  erect  on  dry  land  or 
beneath  it;  and  the  mechanical  transla- 
tion of  such  expression  by  means  of  wind 
and  wire  and  sounding  texture  and  curved 
surface  of  extraordinary  elaboration  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  Martian  life — 
an  art  by  which  all  the  combined  past  ex- 
perience and  future  aspirations  of  the  race 
receive  the  fullest  utterance.  Here  again 
personal  magnetism  plays  an  enormous 
part. 

And  it  is  by  means  of  this  long  and  pa- 
tiently evolved  and  highly  trained  faculty 
that  the  race  is  still  developing  towards 
perfection  with  constant  strain  and  effort 
— although  the  planet  is  far  advanced  in 
its  decadence,  and  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  its  unfitness  for  life  of  any  kind. 

All  is  so  evenly  and  harmoniously  bal- 
anced, whether  aboveground  or  beneath, 
that  existence  is  full  of  joy  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  strain  of  life,  in  spite  also  of 
a  dreariness  of  outlook  on  barren  nature 
which  is  not  to  be  matched  by  the  most 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  earth;  and 
death  is  looked  upon  as  the  crowning  joy 
of  all,  although  life  is  prolonged  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power. 

For  when  the  life  of  the  body  ceases, 
and  the  body  itself  is  burned  and  its  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds  and  waves,  the  in- 
finitesimal, imponderable,  and  indestruc- 
tible something  we  call  the  soul  is  known 
to  lose  itself  in  a  sunbeam  and  make  for 
the  sun,  with  all  its  memories  about  it, 
that  it  may  there  receive  further  develop- 
ment, fitting  it  for  other  systems  altogeth- 
er beyond  conception;  and  the  longer  it 
has  lived  in  Mars,  the  better  for  its  eternal 
life  in  the  future. 

But  it  often,  on  its  journey  sunwards, 
gets  entangled  in  other  beams,  and  finds 
its  way  to  some  intermediate  planet— Mer- 
cury, Venus,  or  the  Earth  ;  and  putting  on 
flesh  and  blood  and  bone  once  more,  and 
losing  for  a  space  all  its  knowledge  of  its 


own  past,  it  has  to  undergo  another  mortal 
incarnation — a  new  personal  experience, 
beginning  with  its  new  birth — a  dream 
and  a  forgetting — till  it  awakens  again 
after  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  and  finds  it- 
self a  step  further  on  the  way  to  freedom. 

Martia,  it  seems,  came  to  our  earth  in  a 
shower  of  shooting-stars,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  She  had  not  lived  her  full  measure 
of  years  in  Mars;  she  had  elected  to  be 
suppressed,  through  some  unfitness,  phys- 
ical or  mental  or  moral,  which  rendered 
it  inexpedient  that  she  should  become  a 
mother  of  Martians,  for  they  are  very  par- 
ticular about  that  sort  of  thing  in  Mars: 
we  shall  have  to  be  so  here  some  day,  or 
else  we  shall  degenerate,  and  become  ex- 
tinct; or  even  worse! 

Many  Martian  souls  come  to  our  planet 
in  this  way,  it  seems,  and  hasten  to  incar- 
nate themselves  in  as  promising  unborn 
though  just  begotten  men  and  women  as 
they  can  find,  that  they  may  the  sooner  be 
free  to  hie  them  sunwards  with  all  their 
collected  memories. 

According  to  Martia,  most  of  the  best 
and  finest  of  our  race  have  souls  that  have 
lived  forgotten  lives  in  Mars.  But  Martia 
was  in  no  hurry;  she  w^as  full  of  intelli- 
gent curiosity,  and  for  ten  years  she  went 
up  and  down  the  earth,  revelling  in  the 
open  air,  lodging  herself  in  the  brains  and 
bodies  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  insects 
and  animals  of  all  kinds — like  a  hermit- 
crab  in  a  shell  that  belongs  to  another — 
but  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  to 
the  legitimate  owners,  who  were  always 
quite  unconscious  of  her  presence,  al- 
though she  made  what  use  she  could  of 
what  wits  they  had. 

Thus  she  had  a  heavenly  time  on  this 
sunlit  earth  of  ours — now  a  worm,  now  a 
porpoise,  now  a  sea-gull  or  a  dragon-fly; 
now  some  fleet-footed,  keen -eyed  quad- 
ruped that  did  not  live  by  slaying — for 
she  had  a  horror  of  bloodshed. 

She  could  only  go  where  these  creatures 
chose  to  take  her,  since  she  had  no  power 
to  control  their  actions  in  the  slightest 
degree;  but  she  saw,  heard,  smelt  and 
touched  and  tasted  wTith  their  organs  of 
sense,  and  was  as  conscious  of  their  animal 
life  as  they  were  themselves.  Her  descrip- 
tion of  this  phase  of  her  earthly  career  is 
full  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  some- 
times extremely  funny — though  quite  un- 
consciously so,  no  doubt.  For  instance, 
she  tells  how  happy  she  once  was  wrhen 
she  inhabited  a  small  brown  Pomeranian 
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dog  called  "  Schnapfel,"  in  Cologne,  and 
belonging  to  a  Jewish  family  who  dealt 
in  old  clothes  near  the  Cathedral  ;  and 
how  she  loved  them  and  looked  up  to 
them— how  she  revelled  in  fried  fish  and 
the  smell  of  it — and  in  all  the  stinks  in 
every  street  of  the  famous  city — all  ex- 
cept one,  that  arose  from  Herr  Johann 
Maria  Farina's  renowned  emporium  in 
the  Julichs  Platz,  which  so  offended  the 
canine  nostrils  that  she  had  to  give  up 
inhabiting  that  small  Pomeranian  dog 
forever,  etc. 

Then  she  took  to  man,  and  inhabited 
man  and  woman,  and  especially  child,  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  for  many  years  ; 
and  finally,  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  or  so,  she  settled  herself  exclusively 
amongst  the  best  and  healthiest  English 
she  could  find. 

She  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  Rohans, 
who  are  singularly  well  endowed  in  health 
of  mind  and  body,  and  physical  beauty, 
and  happiness  of  temper.  She  became 
especially  fond  of  the  ill-fated  but  amiable 
Lord  Runswick — Barty 's  father.  Then 
through  him  she  knew  Antoinette,  and 
loved  her  so  well  that  she  determined  to 
incarnate  herself  at  last  as  their  child  ; 
but  she  had  become  very  cautious  and 
worldly  during  her  wandering  life  on 
earth,  and  felt  that  she  would  not  be  quite 
happy  either  as  a  man  or  a  woman  in 
western  Europe  unless  she  were  reborn  in 
holy  wedlock — a  concession  she  made  to 
our  British  prejudices  in  favor  of  respect- 
ability: she  describes  herself  as  the  only 
Martian  philistine  and  snob. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners, and  poor  Martia,  to  her  infinite  sor- 
row and  self-reproach,  was  conscious  of  a 
sad  lowering  of  her  moral  tone  after  this 
long  frequentation  of  the  best  earthly  hu- 
man beings— even  the  best  English. 

She  grew  to  admire  worldly  success, 
rank,  social  distinction,  the  perishable 
beauty  of  outward  form,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh  and  the  pride  of  the  eye — the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world — and 
to  basely  long  for  these  in  her  own  per- 
son ! 

Then  when  Barty  was  born,  she  loved 
to  inhabit  his  singularly  well-constituted 
little  body  better  than  any  other,  and  to 
identify  herself  with  his  happy  child  life, 
and  enjoy  his  singularly  perfect  senses, 
and  sleep  his  beautiful  sleep,  and  revel 
in  the  dreams  he  so  completely  forgot 
when  he  woke — reminiscent  dreams,  that 


she  was  actually  able  to  weave  out  of  the 
unconscious  brain  that  was  his  :  abso- 
lutely using  his  dormant  organs  of  mem- 
ory for  purposes  of  her  own,  to  remember 
and  relive  her  own  past  pleasures  and 
pains,  so  sensitively  and  highly  organized 
was  he;  and  to  her  immense  surprise  she 
found  she  could  make  him  feel  her  pres- 
ence even  when  awake,  by  means  of  the 
magnetic  sense  that  pervaded  her  strong- 
ly, as  it  pervades  all  Martian  souls  till 
they  reincarnate  themselves  among  us 
and  forget. 

And  thus  he  was  conscious  of  the  north 
whenever  she  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
his  young  body. 

She  stuck  to  him  for  many  years,  till 
he  offended  her  taste  by  his  looseness  of 
life  as  a  guardsman  (for  she  was  extreme- 
ly straitlaced) ;  and  she  inhabited  him  no 
more  for  some  time,  though  she  often 
watched  him  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  always  loved  him,  and  lamented 
sorely  over  his  faults  and  follies. 

Then  one  memorable  night,  in  the 
energy  of  her  despair  at  his  resolve  to 
slip  that  splendid  body  of  his,  she  was 
able  to  influence  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
saved  his  life;  .and  all  her  love  came  back 
tenfold. 

She  had  never  been  able  to  impose  a 
fraction  of  her  will  on  any  being,  animal 
or  human,  that  she  had  ever  inhabited  on 
earth  until  that  memorable  night  in  Ma- 
lines,  when  she  made  him  write  at  her 
dictation. 

Then  she  conceived  an  immense  desire 
that  he  should  marry  the  splendid  Julia, 
whom  she  had  often  inhabited  also,  that 
she  might  one  day  be  a  child  of  his  by 
such  a  mother,  and  go  through  her  earth- 
ly incarnation  in  the  happiest  conceivable 
circumstances;  but  herein  she  was  balk- 
ed by  Barty's  instinctive  preference  for 
Leah,  and  again  gave  him  up  in  a  huff. 

But  she  soon  took  to  inhabiting  Leah  a 
great  deal,  and  found  her  just  as  much  to 
her  taste  for  her  own  future  earthly  mo- 
ther as  the  divine  Julia  herself,  and  made 
up  her  mind  she  would  make  Barty  great 
and  famous  by  a  clever  management  of 
his  very  extraordinary  brains,  of  which 
she  had  discovered  the  hidden  capacity, 
and  influence  the  earth  for  its  good— for 
she  had  grown  to  love  the  beautiful  earth, 
in  spite  of  its  iniquities — and  finally  be  a 
child  of  Barty  and  Leah,  every  new  child 
of  whom  seemed  an  improvement  on  the 
last,  as  though  practice  made  perfect. 
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Such  is,  roughly,  the  story  of  Martia. 

There  is  no  doubt — both  Barty  and  Leah 
agreed  with  me  in  this — that  it  is  an  easy 
story  to  invent,  though  it  is  curiously 
convincing  to  read  in  the  original  shape, 
with  all  its  minute  details  and  their  ver- 
isimilitude; but  even  then  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  that  the  author  of  Sardonyx 
could  not  have  easily  imagined,  and  made 
more  convincing  still. 

He  declared  that  all  through  life,  on 
awaking  from  his  night's  sleep,  he  always 
felt  conscious  of  having  had  extraordi- 
nary dreams — even  as  a  child — but  that  he 
forgot  them  in  the  very  act  of  waking,  in 
spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  recall  them. 
But  now  and  again,  on  sinking  into  sleep, 
the  vague  memory  of  those  forgotten 
dreams  would  come  back;  and  they  were 
all  of  a  strange  life  under  new  condi- 
tions— just  such  a  life  as  Martia  had  de- 
scribed—  where  arabesques  of  artificial 
light  and  interwoven  curves  of  subtle 
sound  had  a  significance  undreamt-of  by 
mortal  eyes  or  ears,  and  served  as  con- 
ductors to  a  heavenly  bliss  unknown  to 
earth — revelations  denied  to  us  here,  or 
we  should  be  very  different  beings  from 
what  we  most  unhappily  are. 

He  thought  it  quite  possible  that  his 
brain  in  sleep  had  at  last  become  so  active 
through  the  exhausting  and  depleting 
medical  regime  that  he  went  through  in 
Malines  that  it  actually  was  able  to  dic- 
tate its  will  to  his  body,  and  that  every- 
thing might  have  happened  to  him  as  it 
did  then  and  afterwards,  without  any  su- 
pernatural or  ultranatural  agency  what- 
ever— without  a  Martia! 

He  might,. in  short,  have  led  a  kind  of 
dual  life,  and  Martia  might  be  a  simple 
fancy  or  invention  of  his  brain  in  an  ab- 
normal state  of  activity  during  slumber; 
and  both  Leah  and  I  inclined  to  this  be- 
lief (but  for  a  strange  thing  which  hap- 
pened later,  and  which  I  will  tell  in  due 
time).  Indeed,  it  all  seems  so  silly  and 
far-fetched,  so  "out  of  the  question,"  that 
one  feels  almost  ashamed  at  bringing  this 
Martia  into  a  serious  biography  of  a  great 
man — un  conte  a  dormir  debout!  But 
you  must  wait  for  the  end. 

Anyhow,  the  singular  fact  remains  that 
in  some  way  inexplicable  to  himself  Barty 
has  influenced  the  world  in  a  direction 
which  it  never  entered  his  thoughts  even 
to  conceive,  so  far  as  he  remembered. 

Think  of  all  he  has  done. 

He  has  robbed  Death  of  nearly  all  its 


terrors;  even  for  the  young  it  is  no  long- 
er the  grisly  phantom  it  once  was  for  our- 
selves, but  rather  of  an  aspect  mellow 
and  benign  ;  for  to  the  most  sceptical  he 
(and  only  he)  has  restored  that  absolute 
conviction  of  an  indestructible  germ  of 
Immortality  within  us,  born  of  remem- 
brance made  perfect  and  complete  after 
dissolution;  he  alone  has  built  the  golden 
bridge  in  the  middle  of  which  science  and 
faith  car]  shake  hands  over  at  least  one 
common  possibility — nay,  one  common 
certainty  for  those  who  have  read  him 
aright. 

There  is  no  longer  despair  in  bereave- 
ment— all  bereavement  is  but  a  half  part- 
ing; there  is  no  real  parting  except  for 
those  who  survive,  and  the  longest  earth- 
ly life  is  but  a  span.  Whatever  the  fu- 
ture may  be,  the  past  will  be  ours  forever 
— and  that  means  our  punishment  and 
our  reward,  and  reunion  with  those  we 
loved.  It  is  a  happy  phrase,  that  which 
closes  the  career  of  Sardonyx.  It  has 
become  as  universal  as  the  Lord's  Prayer! 

To  think  that  so  simple  and  obvious  a 
solution  should  have  lain  hidden  all  these 
aeons,  to  turn  up  at  last  as  though  by 
chance  in  a  little  illustrated  story-book! 
What  a  nugget! 

Ou  avions-nous  done  la  tete  et  les 
y  eu  x  ? 

Physical  pain  and  the  origin  of  evil 
seem  the  only  questions  with  which  he 
has  not  been  able  to  grapple.  And  yet  if 
those  difficulties  are  ever  dealt  with  and 
mastered  and  overcome  for  us,  it  can  only 
be  by  some  follower  of  Barty's  methods. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  through  him 
suicide  has  become  the  normal  way  out  of 
our  troubles  when  these  are  beyond  rem- 
edy. I  will  not  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  ethical  significance  of  this  admitted 
result  of  his  teaching,  which  many  of  us 
still  find  it  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  our 
conscience. 

Then,  by  a  dexterous  manipulation  of 
our  sympathies  that  amounts  to  absolute 
conjuring,  he  has  given  the  death-blow  to 
all  cruelty  that  serves  for  our  amusement, 
and  killed  the  pride  and  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  sport,  and  made 
them  ridiculous  with  his  lusty  laugh ; 
even  the  bull -fights  in  Spain  are  coming 
to  an  end,  and  all  through  a  Spanish 
translation  of  Lifeblood.  All  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  world  are  bound  to  follow  in 
time;  and  this  not  so  much  because  they 
are  cruel  as  because  they  are  ridiculous 
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and  mean  and  ugly,  and  would  make  us 
la  n  ull  if  they  didn't  make  us  cry. 

And  to  whom  but  Barty  Josselin  do  we 
owe  it  that  our  race  is  on  an  average  al- 
ready from  four  to  six  inches  taller  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  men  and  women 
alike;  that  strength  and  beauty  are  rap- 
idly becoming  the  rule  among  us,  and 
weakness  and  ugliness  the  exception? 

He  has  been  hard  on  these;  he  has 
been  cruel  to  be  kind,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived notice  to  quit,  and  been  gener- 
ously compensated  for  in  advance, I  think ! 
Who  in  these  days  would  dare  to  enter 
the  holy  state  of  wedlock  unless  they  were 
pronounced  physically,  morally,  and  men- 
tally fit— to  procreate  theirkind — not  only 
by  their  own  conscience,  but  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  who  know  them?  And 
that  beauty,  health,  and  strength  are  a 
part  of  that  fitness,  and  old  age  a  bar  to 
it,  who  would  dare  deny? 

I'm  no  Adonis  myself.  I've  got  a  long 
upper  lip  and  an  Irish  kink  in  my  nose, 
inherited  perhaps  from  some  maternally 
ancestral  Blake  of  Derrydown,  who  may 
have  been  a  proper  blackguard  I  And  that 
kink  should  be  now,  no  doubt,  the  lawful 
property  of  some  ruffianly  cattle-hough- 
ing moonlighter,  whose  nose  (which 
should  have  been  mine)  is  probably  as 
straight  as  Barty 's.  For  in  Ireland  are 
to  be  found  the  handsomest  and  ugliest 
people  in  all  Great  Britain,  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  handsomest  and  ugliest  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  world. 


Anyhow  I  have  known  my  place.  I 
have  not  perpetuated  that  kink,  and  with 
it,  possibly,  the  base  and  cowardly  in- 
stincts of  which  it  was  meant  to  be  the 
outward  and  visible  sign — though  it  isn't 
in  my  case — that  my  fellow-men  might 
give  me  a  wide  berth. 

Leah's  girlish  instinct  was  a  right  one 
wrhen  she  said  me  nay  that  afternoon  by 
the  Chelsea  pier — for  how  could  she  see 
inside  me,  poor  child?  How  could  Beauty 
guess  the  Beast  was  a  Prince  in  disguise? 
It  was  no  fairy-tale ! 

Things  have  got  mixed  up;  but  they're 
all  coming  right,  and  all  through  Barty 
Josselin. 

And  what  vulgar  pride  and  narrow- 
nesses and  meannesses  and  vanities  and 
uglinesses  of  life,  in  mass  and  class  and 
individual,  are  now  impossible! — and  all 
through  Barty  Josselin  and  his  quaint  iron- 
ies of  pen  and  pencil,  forever  trembling 
between  tears  and  laughter,  with,  never  a 
cynical  spark  or  a  hint  of  bitterness. 

How  he  has  held  his  own  against  the 
world !  how  he  has  scourged  its  wicked- 
ness and  folly,  this  gigantic  optimist,  who 
never  wrote  a  single  line  in  his  own  de- 
fence ! 

How  quickly  their  laugh  recoiled  on 
those  early  laughers !  and  how  Barty  alone 
laughed  well  because  he  laughed  the  last, 
and  taught  the  laughers  to  laugh  on  his 
side!  People  thought  he  was  always 
laughing.    It  was  not  so. 

[to  be  continued.] 


BENEDICITE. 

BY  ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 

ALL  Green  Things  on  the  earth,  bless  ye  the  Lord!" 
So  sang  the  choir  while  ice-cased  branches  beat 
The  frosty  window-panes,  and  at  our  feet 
The  frozen,  tortured  sod  but  mocked  the  word, 
And  seemed  to  cry  like  some  poor  soul  in  pain, 
"Lord,  suffering  and  endurance  fill  my  days; 
The  growing  green  things  will  their  Maker  praise— 
The  happy  green  things,  growing  in  warm  rain !" 

"So  God  lacks  praise  while  all  the  fields  arc  white!" 

I  said  ;  then  smiled,  remembering  southward  far, 
How  pampas-grass  swayed  green  in  summer  light. 

Nay,  God  hears  always  from  this  swinging  star, 
Decani  and  Cantoris,  South  and  North, 
Each  answering  other,  praises  pouring  forth. 


IN  a  previous  paper,*  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  as  a  helpful  prelim- 
inary to  the  following,  I  discussed  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  fertilization  of  flowers, 
briefly  outlining  the  several  historical  and 
chronological  steps  which  ultimately  led 
to  Darwin's  triumphant  revelation  of  the 
divine  plan  of  "cross-fertilization  "  as  the 
mystery  which  had  so  long  been  hidden 
beneath  the  forms  and  faces  of  the  flowers. 

In  the  same  paper  I  presented  many 
illustrative  examples  among  our  com- 
mon wild  flowers  possessing  marvellous 
evolved  devices,  mechanisms,  and  pecul- 
iarities of  form  by  which  this  necessary 
cross-fertilization  was  assured. 

Prior  to  Darwin's  time  the  flower  was 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  heard  only  in 
faintest  whispers,  and  by  the  few.  But 
since  his  day  they  have  bloomed  with 
fresher  color  and  more  convincing  per- 
fume. Science  brought  us  their  message. 
Demoralizing  as  it  certainly  was  to  hu- 
manity's past  ideals,  philosophic,  theo- 
*  "The  Welcomes  of  the  Flowers,"  March,  1894. 
Vol.  XCIV.— No.  504  -95 


logic,  and  poetic,  it  bore  the  spirit  of  ab- 
solute conviction,  and  must  be  heard. 

What  a  contrast  this  winged  botany  of 
to-day  to  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago! 
The  flower  now  no  longer  the  mere  non- 
committal, structural,  botanical  specimen. 
No  longer  the  example  of  mere  arbitrary, 
independent  creation,  reverently  and  sole- 
ly referred  to  the  orthodox  "delight  of 
man."  The  blossom  whose  unhappy  fate 
was  bemoaned  by  the  poet  because,  for- 
sooth, it  must  needs  "blush  unseen,"  or 
"  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  is 
found  alone  in  that  musty  hortus  siccus 
of  a  blind  and  deluded  past.  From  the 
status  of  mere  arbitrary  creation,  however 
"beautiful,"  "curious,"  "eccentric,"  hith- 
erto accepted  alone  on  faith — "it  is  thus 
because  it  is  created  thus:  what  need  to 
ask  the  reason  why?"  —  it  has  become  a 
part  of  our  inspiring  heritage,  a  reasona- 
ble, logical,  comprehensible  result,  a  man- 
ifestation of  a  beautiful  divine  scheme, 
and  is  thus  an  ever-present  witness  and 
prophet  of  divine  care  and  supervision. 
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The  flower  of  to-day!  What  an  inspi- 
v:  1 1 1  <m  to  our  reverential  study !  What  a 
new  revelation  is  borne  upon  its  perfume ! 
Its  forms  and  hues,  what  invitations  to 
our  devotion  !  This  spot  upon  the  petal ; 
this  peculiar  quality  of  perfume  or  odor; 
this  fringe  within  the  throat;  this  curv- 
ing stamen;  this  slender  tube!  What  a 
catechism  to  one  who  knows  that  each 
and  all  represent  an  affinity  to  some  in- 
sect, toward  whose  vital  companionship 
the  flower  has  been  adapting  itself  through 
the  ages,  looking  to  its  own  more  certain 
perpetuation ! 

The  great  Linnaeus  would  doubtless 
have  claimed  to  "know"  the  "orchid," 
which  perhaps  he  named.  Indeed,  did 
he  not  "  know  "  it  to  the  core  of  its  physi- 
cal, if  not  of  its  physiological,  being?  But 
could  he  have  solved  the  riddle  of  the 
orchid's  persistent  refusal  to  set  a  pod  in 
the  conservatory?  Could  he  have  divined 
why  the  orchid  blossom  continues  in 
bloom  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  this  artifi- 
cial glazed  tropic — perhaps  weeks  longer 
than  its  more  fortunate  fellows  left  be- 
hind in  their  native  haunts  —  and  then 
only  to  wither  and  perish  without  re- 
quital? Know  the  orchid? — without  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  veritable  divorce 
which  its  kidnapping  had  involved! 

Thanks  to  the  new  dispensation,  we 
may  indeed  claim  a  deeper  sympathy  with 
the  flower  than  is  implied  in  a  mere  recog- 
nition of  its  pretty  face.  We  know  that 
this  orchid  is  but  the  half  of  itself,  as  it 
were;  that  its  color,  its  form,  however  ec- 
centric and  incomprehensible,  its  twisted 
inverted  position  on  its  individual  stalk- 
like ovary,  its  slender  nectary,  its  care- 
fully concealed  pollen  —  all  are  anticipa- 
tions of  an  insect  complement,  a  long- 
tongued  night-moth  perhaps,  with  whose 
life  its  own  is  mysteriously  linked  through 
the  sweet  bond  of  perfume  and  nectar,  and 
in  the  sole  hope  of  posterity. 

And  the  flower  had  been  stolen  from  its 
haunt  while  its  consort  slept,  and  had 
awakened  in  a  glazed  prison — doubtless 
sufficiently  comfortable,  save  for  the  ab- 
sence of  that  one  indispensable  counter- 
part,  toward  whom  we  behold  in  the  blos- 
som's very  being  the  embodied  expression 
of  welcome. 

Blooming  day  after  day  in  anticipation 
of  his  coming,  and  week  after  week,  still 
hoping  against  hope,  we  see  the  flower 
fade  upon  its  stalk,  and  with  what  one 
might  verily  believe  to  be  evidences  of 


disconsolation,  were  it  not  that  the  ultra- 
scientist  objects  to  such  a  sentimental  as- 
sumption with  regard  to  a  flower,  which 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  show  no  sign  of 
nerves  or  gray  matter  in  its  composition. 
Who  shall  claim  to  know  his  orchid  who 
knows  not  its  insect  sponsor? 

To  take  one  of  our  own  w7ild  species. 
Here  is  the  Arethusa  bulbosa  of  Linnaeus, 
for  instance.  Its  pollen  must  reach  its 
stigma — so  he  supposed — in  order  for  the 
flower  to  become  fruitful.  But  this  is 
clearly  impossible,  as  the  pollen  never 
leaves  its  tightly  closed  box  unless  re- 
moved by  outside  aid,  which  aid  must 
also  be  required  to  place  it  upon  the  stig- 
ma. This  problem,  which  confronted  him 
in  practically  every  orchid  he  met,  Lin- 
naeus, nor  none  of  his  contemporaries,  nor 
indeed  his  followers  for  many  years,  ever 
solved. 

Not  until  the  time  of  Christian  Conrad 
Sprengel  (1735)  did  this  and  other  similar 
riddles  begin  to  be  cleared  up,  that  dis- 
tinguished observer  having  been  the  first 
to  discover  in  the  honey  -  sipping  insect 
the  key  to  the  omnipresent  mystery. 
Many  flowers,  he  discovered,  were  so  con- 
structed or  so  planned  that  their  pollen 
could  not  reach  their  own  stigmas,  as  pre- 
viously believed.  The  insect,  according 
to  Sprengel,  enjoyed  the  anomalous  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  called  in,  in  the 
emergency,  to  fulfil  this  apparent  default 
in  the  plain  intentions  of  nature,  as 
shown  in  the  flower.  Attracted  by  the 
color  and  fragrance  of  the  blossom,  with 
their  implied  invitation  to  the  assured 
feast  of  nectar,  the  insect  visited  the  flow- 
er, and  thus  became  dusted  with  the  pol- 
len, and  in  creeping  or  flying  out  from  it 
conveyed  the  fecundating  grains  to  the 
receptive  stigma,  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  reach.  Such  was  Sprengel's 
belief,  which  he  endeavored  to  substan- 
tiate in  an  exhaustive  volume  containing 
the  result  of  his  observations  pursuant  to 
this  theory. 

But  Sprengel  had  divined  but  half  the 
truth.  The  insect  was  necessary,  it  was 
true,  but  the  Sprengel  idea  was  concerned 
only  with  the  individual  flower,  and  the 
great  botanist  was  soon  perplexed  and 
confounded  by  an  opposing  array  of  facts 
which  completely  destroyed  the  authority 
of  1  lis  work — facts  which  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  insect  could  not  thus  con- 
vey the  pollen  as  described,  because  the 
stigma  in  the  flower  was  either  not  yet 
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ready  to  receive  it— perhaps  tightly  closed 
against  it — or  was  past  its  receptive  period, 
even  decidedly  withered. 

This  radical  assumption  of  fertilization 
in  the  individual  flower,  which  lay  at  the 
base  of  Sprengel's  theory,  thus  so  com- 
pletely exposed  as  false,  discredited  his 
entire  work.  The  good  was  condemned 
with  the  bad,  and  the  noble  volume  was 
lost  in  comparative  oblivion — only  to  be 
finally  resurrected  and  its  full  value  and 
significance  revealed  by  the  keen  scien- 
tific insight  of  Darwin  (1859).  From  the 
new  stand-point  of  evolution  through  nat- 
ural selection  the  facts  in  Sprengel's  work 
took  on  a  most  important  significance. 
Darwin  now  reaffirmed  the  Sprengel  the- 
ory so  far  as  the  necessity  of  the  insect 
was  concerned,  but  showed  that  all  those 
perplexing  floral  conditions  which  had 
disproved  Sprengel's  assumption,  instead 
of  having  for  their  object  the  conveying 
of  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flow- 
er, implied  its  transfer  to  the  stigma  of 
another,  cross-fertilization  being  the  evi- 
dent design,  or  evolved  and  perpetuated 
advantage. 

This  solution  was  made  logical  and. 
tenable  only  on  the  assumption  that  such 
evolved  conditions,  insuring  cross- fertili- 
zation, were  of  distinct  advantage  to  the 
flower  in  the  competitive  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  that  all  cross-fertilized  flow- 
ers were  thus  the  final  result  of  natural 
selection. 

The  early  ancestors  of  this  flower  were 
self- fertilized;  a  chance  seedling  at  length, 
among  other  continual  variations,  showed 
the  singular  variation  of  ripening  its  stig- 
ma in  advance  of  its  pollen — or  other  con- 
dition insuring  cross-fertilization  —  thus 
acquiring  a  strain  of  fresh  vigor.  The 
seedlings  of  this  flower,  coming  now  into 
competition  with  the  existing  weaker  self- 
fertilized  forms,  by  the  increased  vigor 
won  in  the  struggle  of  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  inheriting  the  peculiarity 
of  their  parent,  showed  flowers  possessing 
the  same  cross-fertilizing  device.  The 
seeds  from  these,  again  scattering,  contin- 
ued the  unequal  struggle  in  a  larger  and 
larger  field  and  in  increasing  numbers, 
continually  crowding  out  all  their  less  vig- 
orous competitors  of  the  same  species,  at 
length  to  become  entire  masters  of  the 
field,  and  the  only  representatives  left  to 
perpetuate  the  line  of  descent. 

Thus  we  find  in  almost  every  flower 
we  meet  some  astonishing  development 


by  which  this  cross-fertilization  is  effect- 
ed,by  which  the  transference  of  the  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another 
is  assured,  largely  through  the  agency  of 
insects, frequently  by  the  wind  and  water, 
occasionally  by  birds.  In  many  cases  this 
is  assured  by  the  pollen-bearing  flowers 
and  stigmatic  flowers  being  entirely  dis- 
tinct, as  in  cucumbers  and  Indian-corn ; 
perhaps  on  different  plants,  as  in  the 
palms  and  willows;  again  by  the  pollen 
maturing  and  disseminating  before  the 
stigma  is  mature,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  vice  versa. 

From  these,  the  simplest  forms,  we  pass 
on  to  more  and  more  complicated  condi- 
tions, anomalies  of  form  and  structure — 
devices,  mechanisms,  that  are  past  belief 
did  wre  not  observe  them  in  actuality 
with  our  own  eyes,  as  well  as  the  abso- 
lutely convincing  demonstration  of  the 
intention  embodied:  exploding  flowers, 
shooting  flowers,  flower-traps,  stamen  em- 
braces, pollen  showers,  pollen  plasters, 
pollen  necklaces,  and  floral  pyrotechnics 
— all  demonstrations  in  the  floral  eti- 
quette of  welcome  and  au  revoir  to  insects. 

From  the  simplest  and  regular  types  of 
flowers,  as  in  the  buttercup,  we  pass  on  to 
more  and  more  involved  and  unsymmet- 
rical  forms,  as  the  columbine,  monk's- 
hood,  larkspur,  aristolochia,  and  thus 
finally  to  the  most  highly  specialized  or 
involved  forms  of  all,  as  seen  in  the  or- 
chid— the  multifarious,  multiversant  or- 
chid ;  the  beautiful  orchid  ;  the  ugly 
orchid  ;  the  fragrant  orchid  ;  the  fetid 
orchid;  the  graceful,  homely,  grotesque, 
uncanny,  mimetic,  and,  until  the  year 
1859,  the  absolutely  non-committal  and 
inexplicable  flower  ;  the  blossom  which 
had  waited  through  the  ages  for  Darwin, 
its  chosen  interpreter,  ere  she  yielded  her 
secret  to  humanity. 

And  what  is  an  orchid?  How  are  we 
to  know  that  this  blossom  which  we 
plucked  is  an  orchid?  The  average  read- 
er will  exclaim,  "Because  it  is  an  air- 
plant" — the  essential  requisite,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  popular  mind.  Of  over  3000 
known  species  of  orchids,  it  is  true  a 
great  majority  are  air-plants,  or  epiphytes 
— growing  upon  trees  and  other  plants, 
obtaining  their  sustenance  from  the  air, 
and  not  truly  parasitic;  but  of  the  fifty- 
odd  native  species  of  the  northeastern 
United  States,  not  one  is  of  this  charac- 
ter, all  growing  in  the  ground,  like  other 
plants.    It  is  only  by  the  botanical  struc- 
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FIG.  1. — THE  BOTANICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AN 
ORDINARY  FLOWER  AND  OF  THE  ORCHID. 


trast  and  distinction  is  found  in  the  union 
of  the  style  and  stamens  in  one  organ, 
called  the  column,  the  stigma  and  the 
pollen  being  thus  disposed  upon  a  single 
common  stalk.  The  contrast  to  the  or- 
dinary flower  will  be  readily  appreciated 
by  comparison  of  the  accompanying  dia- 
grams (Fig.  1). 

When,  therefore,  we  find  a  blossom  with 
the  anthers  or  pollen  receptacle  united  to 
a  stalk  upon  which  the  stigma  is  also 
placed,  we  have  an  orchid. 

The  order  is  further  remarkable,  as 
Darwin  first  demonstrated  in  his  wonder- 


ture  of  the  flowers  that  the  orchid  may 
be  readily  distinguished,  the  epiphytic 
character  being  of  little  significance  bo- 
tanically. 

A  brief  glance  at  this  structural  pecul- 
iarity may  properly  precede  our  more 
elaborate  consideration  of  a  few  species 
of  these  remarkable  flowers. 

The  orchids  are  usually  very  irregular, 
and  six-parted.  The  ovary  is  one-celled, 
and  becomes  a  pod  containing  an  enor- 
mous yield  of  minute,  almost  sporelike 
seeds  (Fig.  3),  in  some  species,  as  in  the 
vanilla  pod,  to  the  number  of  a  million, 
and  in  one  species  of  the  maxillaria,  as 
has  been  carefully  computed,  1,750,000. 

The  pollen,  unlike  ordinary  flowers,  is 
gathered  together  in  waxy  masses  of  vary- 
ing consistency,  variously  formed  and  dis- 
posed in  the  blossom,  its  grains  being  con- 
nected with  elastic  cobwebby  threads, 
which  occasionally  permit  the  entire  mass 
to  be  stretched  to  four  or  five  times  its 
length,  and  recover  its  original  shape 
when  released.  This  is  noticeable  spe- 
cially in  the  O.  spectabilis,  later  described. 
The  grains  thus  united  are  readily  dis- 
entangled from  their  mass  when  brought 
into  contact  with  a  viscid  object,  as,  for 
instance,  the  stigma. 

But  the  most  significant  botanical  con- 


FIG.  2, — THE  "COLUMN"  IN  VARIOUS 
a,  Anther.    *,  Stigma, 


/  f 

FIG.  3.    -THE  RESULT  OF  THE  BEE  S  VISIT. 
Moccasin  Pod  (Cypripedium)  splitting. 

ful  volume  The  Fertilization  of  Orchids, 
in  that  the  entire  group,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
insects  for  their  perpetuation  through  seed. 
They  possess  no  possible  resource  for  self- 
fertilization  in  the  neglect  of  these  insect 
sponsors. 

Many  of  our  common  wild  flowers,  as 
perfectly  and  effec- 
tually planned  for 
f\         cross-fertilization  as 


the  orchids,  do  retain 
the  reserve  power  of 
final  seZjf-fertilization 
if  unfertilized  by  for- 
eign pollen. 

But  the  orchid  has 


II  f /        lost  such  power,  and 
•  \ i  I        in  the  progress  of  e v- 
orchids.  olution  has  gradual- 

ly adapted  itself  to 
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the  insect,  often  to  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  insect,  its  sole  sponsor,  which 
natural  selection  has  again  gradual- 
ly modified  in  relation  to  the  flower. 

The  above  work  by  Darwin  was 
mostly  concerned  with  foreign  spe- 
cies, generally  under  artificial  cul- 
tivation, and  so  startling  were  the 
disclosures  concerning  these  hither- 
to sphinx  like  floral  beings  that  a 
most  extensive  bibliography  soon 
attested  the  widespread  inspiration 
and  interest  awakened  by  its  pages. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
visit  the  tropics  or  the  conservatory 
for  examples  of  these  wonders.  Our 
own  Asa  Gray,  one  of  Darwin's  in- 
stant proselytes,  was  prompt  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  commonest  of 
our  native  American  species  might 
afford  revelations  quite  as  astonish- 
ing as  those  exotic  species  which 
Darwin  had  described. 

During  a  period  of  many  years 
the  writer  has  devoted  much  study 
to  our  native  species  of  orchids  from 
this  evolutionary  stand -point  of 
their  cross-fertilization  tendencies. 
Of  the  following  examples,  selected 
from  his  list,  some  are  elaborations 
of  previous  descriptions  of  Gray 
and  others,  though  pictorially  and 
descriptively  the  result  of  direct 
original  study  from  nature;  others 
are  from  actual  observation  of  the 
insects  at  work  on  the  flowers; 
and  others  still,  original  demonstra- 
tions based  upon  analogy  and  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  floral  con- 
struction, the  action  of  the  insect — 
its  head  or  tongue — having  been 
artificially  imitated  by  pins,  bris- 
tles, or  other  probelike  bodies. 

How  many  an  enthusiastic  flower-hunt- 
er has  plucked  his  fragrant  bouquet  of 
the  beautiful  Arethusa,  in  its  sedgy  haunt, 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  beautiful  secret 
which  lay  beneath  its  singular  form  !  In- 
deed, how  many  a  learned  botanist,  long 
perfectly  familiar  with  its  peculiarities  of 
shape  and  structure,  has  been  entirely 
content  with  this  simple  fact,  nor  cared 
to  seek  further  for  its  interpretation ! 
But 

"  All  may  have  the  flower  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

With  Darwin  as  our  guide,  and  the  in- 
sect as  our  key — an  open  sesame  —  the 
hidden  treasure  is  revealed.     It  is  now 


ARETHUSA  BULBOSA. 


quite  possible,  as  Darwin  demonstrated, 
to  look  upon  a  flower  for  the  first  time 
and  from  its  structure  foretell  the  method 
of  its  intended  cross -fertilization  ;  nay, 
more,  possibly  the  kind,  or  even  the  spe- 
cies, of  insect  to  which  this  cross-fertiliza- 
tion is  intrusted. 

Let  us  look  at  our  Arethusa.  The 
writer  has  never  happened  to  observe  an 
insect  at  work  upon  this  flower,  but  the 
intention  of  its  structure  is  so  plain  that 
by  a  mere  examination  we  may  safely 
prophesy  not  only  what  must  happen 
when  the  insect  seeks  its  nectar,  but  with 
equal  assurance  the  kind  of  insect  thus 
invited  and  expected.     I  have  indicated 
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a  group  of  the  orchids  in  their  usual 
marshy  haunt,  and  in  Fig.  4,  separately, 
a  series  of  diagrams  presents  sections  of 
the  flower,  natural  size  and  duly  indexed, 
which  renders  detailed  description  hardly 
necessary.  The  column  is  here  quite  elon- 
gated, forked  at  the  tip,  the  space  between 


drained,  their  anther  cells  empty,  and 
pollen  upon  all  their  stigmas.  The 
nectar  is  here  secreted  in  a  well — not 
very  deep — and  the  depth  of  this  nectar 
from  the  entrance  is  of  great  significance 
among  all  the  flowers,  having  distinct 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  tongue 


FIG.  4. — CROSS- FERTILIZATION  OF  ARETHUSA. 


the  forks  occupied  by  the  anther,  which 
is  hinged  to  the  upper  division.  This 
anther  lid  is  closed  tightly,  with  the  sticky 
mass  of  pollen  hidden  behind  it  in  the 
cavity.  The  stigma  is  on  the  external 
inner  side  of  the  lower  division,  and  thus 
distinctly  separated  from  the  pollen. 
The  "lip"  is  extended  forward  as  a  hos- 
pitable threshold  to  the  insect.  And  to 
what  insect  might  we  assume  this  in- 
vitation of  color,  fragrance,  nectar,  and 

threshold  to  be  ex- 
tended? 

Let  us  consider 
the  flower  simply 
as  a  device  to  in- 
sure its  own  cross- 
fertilization.  The 
insect  is  welcomed ; 
it  must  alight  and 
sip  the  nectar;  in 
departing  it  must 
bear  away  this  pol- 
len upon  its  body, 
and  convey  it  to 
the  next  Arethusa 
blossom  which  it 
visits,  and  leave  it 
upon  its  stigma. 
These  are  the  con- 
ditions expressed ; 
and  how  admira- 
bly they  are  ful- 
filled we  may  ob- 
serve when  we 
examine  flower 
after  flower  of  a 
group,  and  find 
their  nectaries 


FIG.  5  — HABEN ARIA  ORBICU 
LATA. 
A  ilngle  Rower  I'ulurged. 


which  is  expected  to  sip  it.  In  the  Are- 
thusa, it  is  true,  the  butterfly  or  moth 
might  sip  at  the  throat  of  the  flower,  but 
the  long  tongues  of  these  insects  might 
permit  the  nectary  to  be  drained  with- 
out bringing  their  bodies  in  contact  with 
the  stigma.  Smaller  insects  might  creep 
into  the  nectary  and  sip  without  the  in- 
tended fulfilment.  It  is  clear  that  to 
neither  of  such  visitors  is  the  welcome 
extended.  What,  then,  are  the  conditions 
embodied?  The  insect  must  have  a  tongue 
of  such  a  length  that,  when  in  the  act  of 
sipping,  its  head  must  pass  beyond  the 
anther  well  into  the  opening  of  the  flow- 
er. Its  body  must  be  sufficiently  large 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  anther.  Such 
requisites  are  perfectly  fulfilled  by  the 
bumblebee,  and  we  may  well  hazard  the 
prophecy  that  the  Bom  bus  is  the  wel- 
comed affinity  of  the  flower. 

The  diagrams  (Fig.  4)  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  efficacy  of  the  beautiful  plan 
involved.  At  B  the  bee  is  seen  sipping 
the  nectar.  His  forward  movement  thus 
far  to  this  point  has  only  seemed  to  press 
the  edge  of  the  anther  inward,  and  thus 
keep  it  even  more  effectually  closed.  As 
the  bee  retires  (C),  the  backward  motion 
opens  the  lid,  and  the  sticky  pollen  is 
thus  brought  against  the  insect's  back, 
where  it  adheres  in  a  solid  mass.  He 
now  flies  to  the  next  Arethusa  blossom, 
enters  it  as  before,  and  in  retiring  slides 
his  back  against  the  receptive  viscid 
stigma,  which  retains  a  portion  of  the 
pollen,  and  thus  effects  the  cross-fertiliza- 
tion (D).  Professor  Gray  surmised  that 
the  pollen  was  withdrawn  on  the  insect's 
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head,  and  it  might  be  so  withdrawn,  but 
in  other  allied  orchids  of  the  tribe  Are- 
thusae,  however,  in  which  the  structure  is 
very  similar,  the  pollen  is  deposited  on 
the  thorax,  and  such  is  probably  the  fact 
in  this  species.  In  either  case  cross-fer- 
tilization would  be  effected.  Nothing 
else  is  possible  in  the  flower,  and  whether 
it  is  Bombus  or  not  that  effects  it,  the 
method  is  sufficiently  evident. 

Having  thus  had  one  initiation  into 
this  most  enticing  realm  of  riddles,  each 
successive  orchid  whose  structure  we  ex- 
amine from  this  stand-point  becomes  a 
most  interesting,  perhaps  a  fresh,  prob- 
lem, whose  assumed  solution  may  often 
be  verified  by  studying  the  insect  in  its 
haunts.  Darwin  thus  foretold  the  pre- 
cise manner  of  the  cross-fertilization  of 
Habenaria  mascala,  and  also  the  insect 
agent,  simply  by  the  structural  prophecy 
of  the  flower  itself. 

Suppose,  for  example,  an  unknown 
orchid  blossom  to  be  placed  in  our  hands. 
Its  nectary  tube  is  five  inches  in  length, 
and  as  slender  as  a  knitting-needle.  The 
nectar  is  secreted  far  within  its  lip.  The 
evolution  of  the  long  nectary  implies  an 
adaptation  to  an  insect's  tongue  of  equal 
length.  What  insect  has  a  tongue  five 
inches  long,  and  sufficiently  slender  to 
probe  this  nectary?  The  sphinx  -  moth 
only.  Hence  we  infer  the  sphinx-moth 
to  be  the  insect  complement  to  the  blos- 
som, and  we  may  correctly  infer,  more- 
over, that  the  flower  is  thus  a  night- 
bloomer.  Examination  of  the  flower,  with 
the  form  of  this  moth  in  mind,  will  show 
other  adaptations  to  the  insect's  form  in 
the  position  of  pollen  and  stigma,  looking 
to  the  flower's  cross  -  fertilization.  In 
some  cases  this  is  effected  by  the  aid  of 
the  insect's  tongue;  in  others,  by  its  eyes. 

In  our  own  native  orchids  we  have  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  latter  form  in 
the  Habenaria  orbiculata,  whose  struc- 
ture and  mechanism  have  also  been  ad- 
mirably described  by  Asa  Gray. 

All  orchid-hunters  know  this  most  ex- 
ceptional example  of  our  local  flora,  and 
the  thrill  of  delight  experienced  when 
one  first  encounters  it  in  the  mountain 
wilderness,  its  typical  haunt,  is  an  event 
to  date  from — its  two  great,  glistening, 
fluted  leaves,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  din- 
ner-plate, spreading  flat  upon  the  mould, 
and  surmounted  by  the  slender  leafless 
stalk,  with  its  terminal  loose  raceme  of 
greenish-white  bloom. 


FIG.  6   -  CROSS  FERTILIZATION  OF  HABENARIA 
ORBICULATA  (SPHINX-MOTH). 

A  single  blossom  of  the  species  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  the  parts  indexed.  The  opening 
to  the  nectary  is  seen  just  below  the  stig- 
matic  surface,  the  nectary  itself  being 
nearly  two  inches  in  length.  The  pollen 
is  in  two  clublike  bodies,  each  hidden 
within  a  fissured  pouch  on  either  side  of 
the  stigma,  and  coming  to  the  surface  at 
the  base  in  their  opposing  sticky  discs  as 
shown.  Many  of  the  group  Habenaria, 
or  Platanthera,  to  which  this  flower  be- 
longs, are  similarly  planned.  But  mark 
the  peculiarly  logical  association  of  the 
parts  here  exhibited.  The  nectary  im- 
plies a  welcome  to  a  tongue  two  inches 
long,  and  will  reward  none  other.  This 
clearly  shuts  out  the  bees,  butterflies,  and 
smaller  moths.  What  insect,  then,  is 
here  implied?  The  sphinx -moth  again, 
one  of  the  lesser  of  the  group.  A  larger 
individual  might  sip  the  nectar,  it  is  true, 
but  its  longer  tongue  would  reach  the  base 
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ORCHIS:|SPECTABILIS. 

of  the  tube  without  effecting-  tlie  slightest 
contact  with  tlie  pollen,  which  is  of  course 
the  desideratum  here  embodied,  and  which 
has  reference  to  a  tongue  corresponding 
to  the  length  of  the  nectary.  There  are 
many  of  these  smaller  sphinxes.  Let  us 
suppose  one  to  be  hovering  at  the  blos- 


som's throat.  Its  slender  cap- 
illary tongue  enters  the  open- 
ing. Ere  it  can  reach  the 
sweets  the  insect's  head  must 
be  forced  well  into  the  throat 
of  the  blossom,  where  we  now 
observe  a  most  remarkable 
special  provision,  the  space 
between  the  two  pollen  discs 
being  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
diameter  of  the  insect's  head. 

What  follows 
this  entrance  of 
1  themo th  is  plain- 

ly pictured  in  the 
progressive  series 
iff  of  illustrations 

,        '-  Fig.  6.     A  rep- 

resents   the  in- 
%^  sect  sipping;  the 

sticky  discs  are 
brought  in  con- 
*m€M  tact     with  the 

moth's    eyes,  to 
which  they  adhere,  and  by  which 
they  are  withdrawn   from  their 
pouches  as  the  moth  departs  (B). 
At  this  time  they  are  in  the  up- 
right position  shown  at  C,  but  in  a 
few   seconds    bend  determinedly 
downward    and   slightly  toward 
each  other  to  the  position  D.  This 
change  takes  place  as  the  moth  is 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower.  At  E 
we  see  the  moth  with  its  tongue  en- 
tering the  nectary  of  a  subsequent 
blossom.    By  the  new  position  of 
the  pollen  clubs  they  are  now  forced  di- 
rectly against  the  stigma  (E).    This  sur- 
face is  viscid,  and  as  the  insect  leaves  the 
blossom  retains  the  grains  in  contact  (F), 
which  in  turn  withdraw  others  from  the 
mass  by  means  of  the  cobwebby  threads 
by  which  the  pollen  grains  are  contin- 
uously attached.    At  G  we  see  the  orchid 
after  the  moth's  visit— the  stigma  covered 
with  pollen,  and  the  flower  thus  cross-fer- 
tilized. 

In  effecting  the  cross-fertilization  of  one 
of  the  younger  flowers  its  eyes  are  again 
brought  into  contact  with  this  second  pair 
of  discs,  and  these,  with  their  pollen  clubs, 
are  in  turn  withdrawn,  at  length  perhaps 
resulting  in  such  a  plastering  of  the  in- 
sect's eyes  as  might  seriously  impair  its 
vision,  were  it  not  fortunately  of  the  com- 
pound sort. 

In  another  allied  example  of  the  or- 
chids—the Showy  Orchid— we  have,  how- 
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stigmas 
Though 
at  work 


ever,  what  would  appear  a  clear 
adaptation  to  the  head  of  a  bee, 
though  one  which  might  also 
avail  of  the  service  of  an  occa- 
sional butterfly.  A  group  of 
this  beautiful  species  is  shown 
in  my  illustration.  A  favored 
haunt  is  the  dark  damp  woods, 
especially  beneath  hemlocks, 
and  with  its  deep  pink  hood  and 
pure  white  lip  is  quite  showy 
enough  to  warrant  its  specific 
title,  ki  spectabilis."  An  en- 
larged view  of  the  blossom  is 
seen  in  Fig.  7,  and  in  Fig.  8  a 
still  greater  enlargement  of  the 
column. 

I  have  seen  many  specimens 
with  the  pollen  masses  with- 
drawn, and  others  with  their 
well  covered  with  the  grains. 
I  have  never  seen  an  insect 
upon  it  in  its  haunt,  the  whole  form  of 
the  opening  of  the  flower  would  seem 
to  imply  a  bee,  particularly  a  bumble- 
bee. If  we  insert  the  point  of  a  lead- 
pencil  into  this  opening,  thus  imitating 
the  entrance  of  a  bee,  its  bevelled  surface 
comes  in  contact  with  the  viscid  discs  by 
the  rupture  of  a  veil  of  membrane,  which 
has  hitherto  protected  them.  The  discs 
adhere  to  the  pencil,  and  are  withdrawn 
upon  it  (Fig.  9).  At  first  in  upright  posi- 
tion, they  soon  assume  the  forward  incli- 
nation, as  previously  described.  The  nec- 
tary is  about  the  length  of  a  bumblebee's 
tongue,  and  is,  moreover,  so  amply  ex- 
panded at  the  throat  below  the  stigma  as  to 
comfortably  admit  its  wedge-shaped  head. 
The  three  progressive  diagrams  (Fig.  10) 
indicate  the  result  in  the  event  of  such 
a  visit. 

The  pollen  discs  are  here  very  close  to- 
gether, and  are  protected  within  a  mem- 
braneous cup,  in  which  they  sit  as  in  a 
socket.  As  the  insect  inserts  his  head  at 
the  opening  (A)  it  is  brought  against  this 
tender  membrane,  which  ruptures  and  ex- 
poses the  viscid  glands  of  the  pollen  mass- 
es, which  become  instantly 
attached  to  the  face  or  head, 
perhaps  the  eyes,  of  the  burly 
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7. — THE  FLOWER  AND  COLUMN  OF  ORCHIS 
SPECTABILIS.  ENLARGED 

visitor.  As  the  insect  retreats  from  the 
flower,  one  or  both  of  the  pollinia  are 
withdrawn,  as  at  B.  Then  immediately 
follows  a  downward  movement,  which  ex- 
actly anticipates  the  position  of  the  stig- 
ma, and  as  the  bee  enters  the  next  flower 
the  pollen  clubs  are  forced  against  it,  as 
in  the  previous  example. 

In  the  case  of  a  smaller  bee  visiting  the 
flower,  the  insect  would  find  it  necessary 
to  creep  further  into  the  opening,  and  thus 
might  bring  its  thorax  against  the  pollen- 
glands.  In  either  case  the  change  of 
position  in  the  pollinia  would  insure  the 
same  result. 

We  have  thus  seen  adaptation  to  the 
thorax,  the  eyes,  and  the  face  in  the  three 
examples  given.  And  the  entrance  of  the 
flower  in  each  instance  is  so  formed  as  to 
insure  the  proper  angle  of  approach  for 
the  insect  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  result.  This  direct  approach,  so 
necessary  in  man}7  orchids,  is  insured  by 
various  devices  —  by  the  position  of  the 
lip  upon  which  the  insect  must  alight; 
by  the  narrowed  entrance  of  the  throat  of 
the  flower  in  front  of  the  nectary;  by  a 
fissure  in  the  centre  of  the  lip,  by  which 
the  tongue  is  conducted,  etc. 

Many  other  species  allied  to  the  above 
possess  similar  devices,  with 
slight  variations;  and  there 
is  still  another  group  whose 
structure  is  distinctly  adjusted 
to   the  tongues  of  insects — 


FIG.  8.  — ORCHIS  SPECTABILIS. 

A,  Polliiiium.    B,  Webby  connection  between  grains.    (',  Stretched  to  four  times  its  length. 
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FIG.  9. — POSITION  OF  POLLEN  OF  ORCHIS 
SPECTABILIS  WITHDRAWN  ON  PENCIL. 


adaptations  not  merely  of  position  of  pol- 
len masses,  but  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
special  modification  in  the  entrance  to  the 
flower  and  the  shape  of  the  sticky  gland, 
by  which  it  may  more  securely  adhere  to 
that  sipping-  member. 

In  the  common  pretty  Purple  -  fringed 
Orchid,  whose  dense  cylindrical  spikes  of 
plumy  blossoms  occasionally  empurple 
whole  marshes,  we  have  an  arrangement 
quite  similar  to  the  H.  orbicularis  just  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  that  the  pollen- 
pouches  are  almost  parallel,  and  not  no- 
ticeably spread  at  the  base  (Fig.  11).  In 
this  case  the  eyes  of  sipping  butterflies  oc- 
casionally get  their  decoration  of  a  tiny 
golden  club,  but  more  frequently  their 
tongues. 

If,  however,  the  butterfly  should  ap- 
proach directly  in  front  of  the  flower,  as 
in  a  larger  blossom  he  would  be  most  apt 
to  do, he  might  sip  the  nectar  indefinitely 
and  withdraw  his  tongue  without  bring- 
ing it  in  contact  with  the  viscid  pollen 
discs.  But  in  the  dense  crowding  of  the 
flowers,  over  which  the  insect  flutters  in- 
discriminately, the  approach  is  oftenest 
made  obliquely,  and  thus  the  tongue 
brushes  the  disc  on  the  side  approached, 
and  the  pollen  mass  is  withdrawn.  But 


an  examination  of  this  orchid  affords  no 
pronounced  evidence  of  any  specific  in- 
tention. There  is  no  unmistakable  sign 
to  demonstrate  which  approach  is  pre- 
ferred or  designed  by  the  flower,  and  this 
dependence  on  the  insect's  tongue  or  eye 
would  seem  to  be  left  to  chance. 

In  another  closely  allied  species,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  distinct  provision  which 
insures  the  proper  approach  of  the 
tongue — one  of  many  similar  devices  by 
which  the  tongue  is  conducted  directly  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  pollen  discs. 

This  is  the  Ragged  Orchid,  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  foregoing,  H.  psy codes,  but  far 
less  fortunate  in  its  attributes  of  beauty, 
its  long  scattered  spike  of  greenish- white 
flowers  being  so  inconspicuous  in  its 
sedgy  haunt  as  often  to  conceal  the  fact 
of  its  frequency.  Its  individual  flower  is 
shown  enlarged  at  Fig.  12 — the  lip  here 
cut  with  a  lacerated  fringe  (H.  lacera). 
The  pollen-pouches  approach  slightly  at 
the  base,  directly  opposite  the  nectary, 
where  the  two  viscid  pollen-glands  stand 
on  guard.  Now  were  the  opening  of  the 
nectary  at  this  point  unimpeded,  the  same 
condition  would  exist  as  in  the  H.  psy- 
codes — the  tongue  might  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  pollen  discs  and  withdrawn 
without  touching  them.  But  here  comes 
the  remarkable  and  very  exceptional  pro- 
vision to  make  this  contact  a  certainty — 
a  suggestive  structural  feature  of  this 
flower  of  which  I  am  surprised  to  find  no 
mention  either  in  our  botanies  or  in  the 
literature  of  cross-fertilization,  so  far  as  I 
am  familiar  with  its  bibliography.  Even 
Dr.  Gray's  description  of  the  fertilization 
device  of  this  species  makes  no  mention 
of  this  singular  and  very  important  fea- 
ture.   Tiie  nectary  here,  instead  of  being 
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FIG.  10.—  THE  CROSS- FERTILIZATION  OF  ORCHIS  SPECTABILIS. 
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freely  open,  as  in  other  orchids  described, 
is  abruptly  closed  at  the  central  portion 
by  a  firm  protuberance  or  palate,  which 
projects  downward  from  the  base  of  the 
stigma,  and  closely  meets  the  lip  below. 

The  throat  of  the  nectary,  thus  cen- 
trally divided,  presents  two  small  lateral 
openings,  each  of  which,  from  the  line  of 
approach  through  the  much  -  narrowed 
entrance  of  the  flower,  is  thus  brought  di- 
rectly beneath  the  waiting  disc  upon  the 
same  side.  The  structure  is  easily  under- 
stood from  the  two  diagrams  Figs.  12  and 
13,  both  of  which  are  indexed. 

The  viscid  pollen  -  gland  is  here  very 
peculiarly  formed,  elongated  and  pointed 
at  each  end,  and  it  is  not  until  we  witness 
the  act  of  its  removal  on  the  tongue  of 
the  butterfly  that  we  can  fully  appreciate 
its  significance. 

I  have  often  seen  butterflies  at  work 
upon  this  orchid, and  have  observed  their 


PIG.  11. — THE  PURPLE-FRINGED  ORCHID. 

tongues  generously  decorated  with  the 
glands  and  remnants  of  the  pollen  masses. 

The  series  of  diagrams  Fig.  14  will,  I 
think,  fully  demonstrate  how  this  blossom 
utilizes  the  butterfly.  At  A  we  see  the 
insect  sipping,  its  tongue  now  in  contact 
with  the  elongated  disc,  which  adheres  to 
and  clasps  it.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
tongue,  B,  removes  the  pollen  from  its 
pouch.  At  C  it  is  seen  entirely  free  and 
upright,  from  which  position  it  quickly 
assumes  the  new' attitude  shown  at  D.  As 
the  tongue  is  now  inserted  into  the  subse- 
quent blossom  this  pollen  mass-  is  thrust 
against  the  stigma,  E,  and  a  few  of  the 
pollen  grains  are  thus  withheld  upon  its 
viscid  surface  as  the  insect  departs,  F. 

In  this  orchid  we  thus  find  a  distinct 
adaptation  to  the  tongue  of  a  moth  or 
butterfly. 

Another  similar  device  for  assuring  the 


FIG.  12.— THE  RAGGED  ORCHID  (FRONT  SECTION). 

necessary  side  approach  is  seen  in  H.flava 
(Fig.  15),  a  yellowish  spiked  species,  more 
or  less  common  in  swamps  and  rich  allu- 
vial haunts. 

Professor  Wood  remarks,  botanical ly, 
"The  tubercle  (or  palate)  of  the  lip  is  a 
remarkable  character."  But  he  too  has 
failed  to  note  the  equally  remarkable  pal- 
ate of  the  ragged  orchid,  just  described, 
both  provisions  having  the  same  purpose, 
the  insurance  of  an  oblique  approach  to  t lie 
nectary.  In  H.flava  this  " tubercle," in- 
stead of  depending  from  the  throat,  grows 
npivard  from  the  lip,  and,  as  we  look  at 
the  flower  directly  from  the  front,  com- 
pletely hides  the  opening  to  the  nectary, 
and  an  insect  is  compelled  to  insert  its 
tongue  on  one  side,  which  direction  causes 
it  to  pass  directly  beneath  the  pollen  disc, 
as  in  H.  lacera,  and  with  the  same  result. 

Of  all  our  native  orchids,  at  least  in 
the  northeastern  United  States,  the  Cyp- 


FIG.  13. — THE  RAGGED  ORCHID  (PROFILE  SECTION). 


THE  RAGGED  ORCHID  (HARENARTA  LACERA). 

ripedium,  or  Moccasin-Flower,  is  perhaps 
the  general  favorite,  and  certainly  the 
most  widely  known.    This  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  not  only  by  its  frequency, 
but  by  its  conspicuousness.    The  term 
"  moccasin-flower  "  is  applied  more  or  less 
indiscriminately  to  all  species.    The  flow- 
er is  also  known  as  the  ladies'- slipper, 
more  specifically  VenusVslipper — as  war- 
ranted by  its  generic  botanical  title— 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  form 
of  the  in  Haled  lip,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  genus.    We  may  readily  infer  that 
the  fair  goddess  was  not  consulted  at  the 
christening. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

There  are  six  native  species  of  the 
cypripedium  in  this  Eastern  region,  vary- 
ing in  shape  and  in  color  — shades  of 
white,  yellow,  crimson,  and  pink.  The 
mechanism  of  their  cross-fertilization  is 
the  same  in  all,  with  only  slight  modifi- 
cations. 

The  most  common  of  the  group,  the 
C.  acaule,  most  widely  known  as  the 
moccasin  -  flower,  whose  large,  nodding, 
pale  crimson  blooms  we  so  irresistibly 
associate  with  the  cool  hemlock  woods, 
will  afford  a  good  illustration. 

The  lip  in  all  the  cypripediums  is  more 
or  less  saclike  and  inflated.  In  the  pres- 
ent species,  C.  acaule,  however,  we  see 
a  unique  variation,  this  portion  of  the 
flower  being  conspicuously  baglike,  and 
cleft  by  a  fissure  down  its  entire  anterior 
face.  In  Fig.  16  is  shown  a  front  yiew  of 
the  blossom,  showing  this  fissure.  The 
'  column  "  (B)  in  the  cypripedium  is  very 
distinctive,  and  from  the  front  view  is 
very  non-committal.  It  is  only  as  we 
see  it  in  side  section,  or  from  beneath, 
that  we  fully  comprehend  the  disposi- 
tion of  stigma  and  pollen.  Upon  the 
stalk  of  this  column  there  appear  from 
the  front  three  lobes— two  small  ones  at 
the  sides,  each  of  which  hides  an  anther 
attached  to  its  under  face— the  large  ter- 
minal third  lobe  being  in  truth  a  barren 
rudiment  of  a  former  stamen,  and  which 
now  overarches  the  stigma.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  these  parts  may  be  seen 
in  the  under  view. 

The  anthers  in  this  genus,  then,  are 
two,  instead  of  the  previous  single  anther 
with  its  two  pollen-cells.  The  pollen  is 
also  quite  different  in  its  character,  being 
here  in  the  form  of  a  pasty  mass,  whose 
entire  exposed  surface,  as  the  anther  opens, 
is  coated  with  a  very  viscid  gluten. 

With  the  several  figures  illustrating 
the  cross- fertilization,  the  reader  will  rea- 
dily anticipate  any  description  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  only  a  brief  commentary  will  be 
required  in  my  text. 

I  have  repeatedly  examined  the  flowers 
of  C.  acaule  in  their  haunts,  have  ob- 
served groups  wherein  every  flower  still 
retained  its  pollen,  others  where  one  or 
both  pollen  masses  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  in  several  instances  associated  with 
them  I  have  observed  the  inflated  lip  most 
outrageously  bruised,  torn,  and  battered, 
and  occasionally  perforated  by  a  large 
hole.  I  had  observed  these  facts  in  boy- 
hood.   The  inference,  of  course,  was  that 
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FIG.  14. — THE  RAGGED  ORCHID  (H.  LACERA)  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY'S  TONGUE — 

CROSS- FERTILIZATION. 


some  insect  bad  been  guilty  of  tbe  muti- 
lation ;  but  not  until  I  read  Darwin's  de- 
scription of  tbe  cross-fertilization  of  this 
species  did  I  realize  tbe  full  significance 
of  tbese  telltale  evidences  of  tbe  escape 
of  tbe  imprisoned  insect.  Since  tbat  time, 
many  years  ago,  I  bave  often  sat  long 
and  patiently  in  tbe  baunt  of  tbe  cypri- 
pedium,  awaiting  a  natural  demonstration 
of  its  cross-fertilization,  but 
as  yet  no  insect  bas  rewarded 
my  devotion. 

At  lengtb,  in  hopelessness 
of  reward  by  such  means,  I 
determined  to  see  tbe  process 
by  more  prosaic  methods. 
Gathering  a  cluster  of  the 
freshly  opened  flowers,  which 
still  retained  their  pollen,  I 
took  them  to  my  studio.  I 
then  captured  a  bumblebee, 
and  forcibly  persuaded  him 
to  enact  the  demonstration 
which  I  had  so  long  waited 
for  him  peaceably  to  fulfil. 
Taking  him  by  the  wings,  I 
pushed  him  into  the  fissure 
by  which  he  is  naturally 
supposed  to  enter  without 
persuasion.  He  was  soon 
within  the  sac,  and  the  in- 
flexed  wings  of  the  margin 
had  closed  above  him,  as 
shown  in  section,  Fig.  17. 
He  is  now  enclosed  in  a  lu- 
minous prison,  and  his  buz- 
zing protests  are  audible  and 


1 1 is  vehemence  visible  from  the  outside  of 
the  sac.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  at  length 
lias  become  reconciled  to  his  condition, 
and  has  determined  to  rationally  fulfil  the 
ideal  of  his  environment,  as  he  may  per- 
haps have  alreadydone  volun tarilybefore. 
The  buzzing  ceases,  and  our  bee  is  now 
finding  sweet  solace  for  his  incarceration 
in  the  copious  nectar  which  he  finds  se- 


FIG   15. — THE  YELLOW  ORCHID  (h  FLAVA). 
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FIG.  16. — MOCCASIN -FLOWER  (CYPRIPEDIUM  ACAULE) 


creted  among  the  fringy  hairs  in  the  upper 
narrowed  portion  of  the  flower,  as  shown 
at  Fig".  18  A.  Having  satiated  his  appe- 
tite, he  concludes  to  quit  his  close  quar- 
ters. After  a  few  moments  of  more  ve- 
hement futile  struggling  and  buzzing,  he 
at  length  espies,  through  the  passage  above 
the  nectary  fringe,  a  gleaming  light,  as 
from  two  windows  (A).  Toward  these  he 
now  approaches.  As  he  advances  the  pas- 
sage becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  until 
at  length  his  back  is  brought  against  the 
overhanging  stigma  (Fig.  18  B).  So  nar- 
row is  the  pass  at  this  point  that  the  efforts 


FIG.  1T.     THE  BEE  IMPRISONED  IN  THE 
LIPS  OF  CYPRIPEDIUM. 


of  the  bee  are  distinctly  manifest 
from  the  outside  in  the  distension 
of  the  part  and  the  consequent 
slight  change  in  the  droop  of  the 
lip.  In  another  moment  he  has 
passed  this  ordeal,  and  his  head  is 
seen  protruding  from  the  window- 
like opening  (A)  on  one  side  of  the 
column.  But  his  struggles  are  not 
yet  ended,  for  his  egress  is  still 
slightly  checked  by  the  narrow  di- 
mensions of  the  opening,  and  also 
by  the  detention  of  the  anther, 
which  his  thorax  has  now  encoun- 
tered. A  strange  etiquette  this  of 
the  cypripedium,  which  speeds  its 
parting  guest  with  a  sticky  plaster 
smeared  all  over  its  back.  As  the 
insect  works  its  way  beneath  the 
viscid  contact,  the  anther  is  seen 
to  be  drawn  outward  upon  its 
hinge,  and  its  yellow  contents 
are  spread  upon  the  insect's  back 
(Fig.  18  C),  verily  like  a  plaster. 
Catching  our  bee  before  he  h  as  a  chance 
to  escape  with  his  generous  floral  com- 
pliments, we  unceremoniously  introduce 
him  into  another  cypripedium  blossom, 
to  which,  if  he  were  more  obliging,  he 
would  naturally  fly.  He  loses  no  time 
in  profiting  by  his  past  experience,  and  is 
quickly  creeping  the  gauntlet,  as  it  were, 
or  braving  the  needle's  eye  of  this  narrow 
passage.  His  pollen-smeared  thorax  is 
soon  crowding  beneath  the  overhanging 
stigma  again,  whose  forward-pointed  pa- 
pillae scrape  off  a  portion  of  it  (Fig.  18  B), 
thus  insuring  the  cross-fertilizing  of  the 
flower,  the  bee  receiving  a  fresh  effusion 
of  cypripedium  compliments  piled  upon 
the  first  as  he  says  "good -by."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  his  natural  life  he 
ever  fully  effaces  the  telltale  effects  of 
this  demonstrative  au  revoir. 

Such,  with  slight  modifications,  is  the 
plan  evolved  by  the  whole  cypripedium 
tribe.  Darwin  mentions  bees  as  the  im- 
plied fertilizers,  and  doubtless  many  of 
the  smaller  bees  do  effect  cross-fertiliza- 
tion in  the  smaller  species.  But  the 
more  ample  passage  in  acaule  would 
suggest  the  medium-sized  Bombus  as  bet- 
ter adapted — as  the  experiment  herewith 
pictured  from  my  own  experience  many 
times  would  seem  to  verify,  while  a 
honey-bee  introduced  into  the  flower 
failed  to  fulfil  the  demonstration,  emer- 
ging at  the  little  doorway  above  without 
a  sign  of  the  cordial  parting  token. 


I 

CYPRIPEDIUM  ACAULE. 


Occasionally  I  suppose  a  fool  bumble- 
bee is  entrapped  within  the  petal  bower 
and  fails  to  find  the  proper  exit,  or  it 
may  be — much  less  a  fool — having"  run 
the  gauntlet  once  too  often,  decides  to  es- 
cape the  ordeal;  hence  the  occasional 
mutilated  blossom  already  described. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  or- 
chids, though  its  claims  to  admiration  in 
this  instance  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
foliage,  is  the  common  "Rattlesnake-Plan- 
tain,1' its  prostrate  rosettes  of  exquisitely 
white  reticulated  leaves  carpeting-  many 


a  nook  in  the  shadows  of  the  hemlocks, 
its  dense  spikes  of  yellowish-white  blos- 
soms signalling  their  welcome  to  the  bees, 
and  fully  compensating  in  interest  what 
they  may  lack  in  other  attractive  attri- 
butes. 

The  single  flower  is  shown  enlarged  in 
Fig".  19 — A,  a  young  blossom,  with  anal- 
yses B  and  C,  the  latter  indexed;  D,  an 
older  blossom,  with  similar  analyses  (E 
and  F).  Both  sorts  are  to  be  found  upon 
every  spike  of  bloom,  as  the  inflorescence 
begins  at  the  base  and  proceeds  upward. 


GOODYERA,  OR  PERIAMIUM  PUBESCENS. 


As  we  look  into  the  more  open  flower  we 
observe  a  dark-colored  speck,  which,  by 
analysis,  proves  to  be  the  lid  of  the  anther. 
This  portion  is  further  shown  enlarged  in 
Fig.  20,  A.  If  we  gently  lift  it  wTith  a  pin, 
we  disclose  the  pollen  masses  in  the ■  cavi- 
ty (B)  thus  opened  (C,  profile  section), 
the  two  pairs  united  to  a  common  viscid 
gland  at  the  base,  this  gland  again  se- 
cveted  behind  a  veil  of  moist  membrane, 


as  also  shown  at  B.  This  membrane  is, 
moreover,  very  sensitive  to  the  touch. 
Below  the  flattened  tip  of  the  column, 
and  at  a  sharp  inward  angle,  is  the  stig- 
ma. In  the  freshly  opened  flower  (Fig.  19, 
A)  the  column  inclines  forward,  bringing 
the  anther  low  down,  and  its  base  direct- 
ly opposite  the  V-shaped  orifice  in  the 
lip,  which  also  is  quite  firmly  closed  be- 
neath the  equally  converging  upper  hood 
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of  the  blossom.  The  entrance 
is  thus  much  narrowed.  If  we 
insert  a  pin  in  this  V-shaped  en- 
trance it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  sensitive  membrane  below 
the  anther,  and  it  is  imme- 
diately ruptured,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  20,  D.  The  sticky  gland  is 
brought  into  immediate  contact, 
and  clasps  the  pin,  which,  now 
being  withdrawn,  brings  away 
the  pollen,  as  in  E  and  F.  Thus 
it  is  naturally  removed  on  the 
tongue  of  its  sipping  bee. 

The  further  demonstration 
will  be  better  shown  by  profile 
sections  (Fig.  21).  Nectar  is  se- 
creted in  the  hollow  of  the  lip 
indicated,  somewhat  as  in  the 
cypripedium.  If  we  now  imi- 
tate with  a  probe  the  habit  of 
the  insect  and  the  action  of  its 
tongue,  we  may  witness  a  beau- 
tiful contrivance  for  cross-fer- 
tilization.   We  will  suppose  the 


FIG.  IS  B.  — THE  BEE  PASSING  BENEATH  THE  STIGMA. 


bee  to  be  working  at  the  top  of  the 
spike.  He  thrusts  his  tongue  into  the 
narrow  opening  (G).  The  membrane 
protecting  the  pollen-gland,  thus  sure- 
ly touched,  ruptures  as  described,  and 
the  exposed  gland  attaches  itself  to  the 
tongue,  being  withdrawn  as  at  H,  and 
located  on  the  insect's  tongue,  as  in  F, 
Fig.  20.  The  bee  leaves  this  flower 
cluster  and  flies  to  another,  upon  which 
it  will  usually  begin  operation  at  the 
bottom.  The  flower  thus  first  encoun- 
tered is  an  old  bloom,  as  in  Fig.  19,  D. 
Its  sepals  are  more  spreading,  the  lip 
slightly  lowered,  and  the  column  so 
changed  as  to  present  the  plane  of  the 
stigma,  before  out  of  sight,  in  such  a 
new  position  as  to  invariably  receive 
the  pollen.    The  tongue  of  a  bee  en- 
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FIG.  18  A. — CYPRIPEDIUM  ACAULE,  OR  MOCCASIN-FLO  WER — 
THE  BEE  SIPPING  NECTAR. 

A,  The  exit  from  the  sac. 

tering  this  flower  conveys  the  pollen 
directly  against  the  stigmatic  surface 
(I),  which  retains  its  disentangled 
fecundating  grains,  as  at  J,  and  the 
flower's  functional  adaptations  are 
fulfilled. 

In  the  allied  Spiranthes,  or  "  La- 
dy's -  Tresses,"  a  somewhat  similar 
mechanism  prevails,  by  which  fer- 
tilization is  largely  effected  by  the 
changed  position  or  angle  of  the 
stigma  plane. 


FIG. 


18  C. — A  BEE  RECEIVING  POLLEN  PLASTER 
ON  HIS  THORAX. 
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And  thus  we  might  proceed  through 
all  the  orchid  genera,  each  new  device, 
though  based  upon  one  of  the  foregoing 
plans,  affording  its  new  surprise  in  its 
special  modification  in  adaptation  to  its 
insect  sponsor — all  these  various  shapes, 
folds  of  petals,  positions,  colors,  the  size, 
length,  and  thickness  of  nectary,  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  pollen  and  stigma,  em- 
bodying an  expression  of  welcome  to  the 
insect  with  which  its  life  is  so  marvel- 
lously linked.  Occasionally  this  as- 
tounding affinity  is  faithful  to  a  single 
species  of  insect,  which  thus  becomes  the 
sole  sponsor  of  the  blossom,  without 
whose  association  the  orchid  would  be- 
come extinct.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  special  adaptation  is  seen  in  the 
great  Angrsecum  orchid  of  Madagascar, 
described  by  Darwin;  and  inasmuch  as 
this  species  glorifies  Darwin's  faith  in  the 
truth  of  his  theory,  and  marks  a  notable 
victory  in  the  long  battle  for  its  suprema- 
cy, it  affords  an  inspiring  theme  for  my 
closing  paragraphs. 

Among  the  host  of  sceptics— and  were 
they  not  legion? — who  met  this  evolution- 
ary and  revolutionary  theory  with  incre- 


dulity, not  to  say  ridicule  or  worse,  was- 
one  who  thus  challenged  its  author  short- 
ly after  the  appearance  of  his  Fertiliza- 
tion of  Orchids,  addressing  Darwin  from 
Madagascar  substantially  as  follows : 
"  Upon  your  theory  of  evolution  through 
natural  selection  all  the  various  contrast- 
ing structural  features  of  the  orchids  have 
direct  reference  to  some  insect  which  shall 
best  cross-fertilize  them.  If  an  orchid 
has  a  nectary  one  inch  long,  an  insect's, 
tongue  of  equivalent  length  is  implied  ;  a 
nectary  six  inches  in  length  likewise  im- 
plies a  tongue  six  inches  long.  What 
have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  an  orchid 
which  flourishes  here  in  Madagascar 
possessing  a  long  nectary  as  slender  as 
a  knitting-needle  and  eleven  inches  in 
length?  On  your  hypothesis  there  must 
be  a  moth  with  a  tongue  eleven  inches 
long,  or  this  nectary  would  never  have 
been  elaborated." 

Darwin's  reply  was  magnificent  in  its- 
proof  of  the  sublime  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  belief:  "The  existence  of 
an  orchid  with  a  slender  nectary  eleven 
inches  in  length,  and  with  nectar  secreted 
at  its  tip,  is  a  conclusive  demonstration 
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of  the  existence  of  a  moth  with  a  tongue 
eleven  inches  in  length,  even  though  no 
such  moth  is  known." 

Many  of  us  remember  the  ridicule 
which  was  heaped  upon  him  for  this  ap- 
parently blind  adherence  to  an  untenable 
theory.  But  victory  complete  and  de- 
moralizing to  his  opponents  awaited  this 
oracular  utterance  when  later  a  disciple 
of  Darwin,  led  by  the  same  spirit  of  faith 
and  conviction,  visited  Madagascar,  and 
was  soon  able  to  affirm  that  he  had 
caught  the  moth,  a  huge  sphinx-moth, 
and  that  its  tongue  measured  eleven 
inches  in  length. 

Here  we  see  the  prophecy  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unknown  moth,  founded  on 
the  form  of  a  blossom.  At  that  time  the 
moth  had  not  been  actually  seen  at  work 
on  the  orchid,  but  who  shall  question  for 
a  moment  that  had  the  flower  been  visited 
in  its  twilight  or  moonlight  haunt  the 
murmur  of  humming  wings  about  the 
blossom's  throat  would  have  attested  the 
presence  of  the  flower's  affinity,  for  with- 
out the  kiss  of  this  identical  moth  the 
Angrsecum  must  become  extinct.  No 
other  moth  can  fulfil  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  its  perpetuation.  The  floral 
adaptation  is  such  that  the  moth  must 
force  its  large  head  far  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  blossom  in  order  to  reach 
the  sweets  in  the  long  nectary.  In  so 
doing  the  pollen  becomes  attached  to 
the  base   of  the   tongue,  and  is  with- 
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FIG.  20. — CROSS -FERTILIZATION  OF  THE  RATTLESNAKE- PLANTAIN, 
SHOWING  FRONT  VIEW. 


THE  TONGUE  OF  A  BUMBLEBEE. 

A,  Extended.    B,  Folded  beneath  the  head. 


drawn  as  the  insect  leaves  the  flower, 
and  is  thrust  against  the  stigma  in  the 
next  blossom  visited.  This  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Darwin  in  specimens 
sent  to  him,  by  means  of  a  probe  of  the 
presumable  length  and  diameter  of  the 
moth's  tongue.  Shorter-tongued  moths 
would  fail  to  remove  the  pollen,  and  also 
to  reach  the  nectar,  and  would  thus  soon 
learn  to  realize  that  they  were  not  wel- 
come. 

The  Angrsecum  also  affords  in  this 
long  pendent  nectary  a  most  lucid  illus- 
tration of  the  present  workings  of  nat- 
ural selection.  The  normal  length  of 
that  nectary  should  be  about  eleven 
inches,  but  in  fact  this  length  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  flowers  of  different 
plants,  this  tendency  to  variation  in  all 
organic  life  being  an  essential  and  amply 

demonstrated  postu- 
late of  the  entire 
theory  of  natural  se- 
lection. Let  us  sup- 
pose a  flower  whose 
nectary  chances  to 
be  only  six  inches 
in  length.  The  moth 
visits  this  flower,  but 
the  tip  of  its  tongue 
reaches  the  nectar 
long  before  it  can 
bring  its  head  into 
the  opening  of  the 
tube.  This  being  a 
vital  condition,  the 
moth  fails  to  with- 
draw the  pollen;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  pol- 
len is  usually  depos- 
ited close  to  the  head 
of  the  moth,  this 
flower  would  receive 
no  pollen   upon  its 
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mas,  nor  would  it  set  a  seed 
to  perpetuate  by  inherit- 
ance its  shorter  nectary. 

Again,  let  us  suppose 
the  variation  of  an  extra 
long    nectary,    and  the 
writer    recently    saw  a 
number  of  these  orchids 
with    nectaries  thirteen 
inches   in    length.  The 
moth    comes,   and  now 
must  needs  insert  its  head 
to  the  utmost  into  the 
opening  of  the  flower. 
This  would  insure  its  fer- 
tilization by  the  pollen  on 
the  insect's  tongue;  and 
even  though  the  sipper 
failed  to  reach  the  nec- 
tar, the  pollen  would  be 
withdrawn     upon  the 
tongue,  to  be  carried  to 
other  flowers,  which  might 
thus  be  expected  to  inher- 
it from  the  paternal  side 
the  tendency  to  the  long- 
er nectary.   The  tendency 

stigma.  This  particular  blossom  would  toward  the  perpetuation  of  the  short  nec- 
thus  be  both  barren  and  sterile.  None  of  tary  is  therefore  stopped,  while  that  of  the 
its  pollen  would  be  carried  to  other  stig-    longer  nectary  is  insured. 


FIG.  21. 


-CROSS-FERTILIZATION  OF  THE  RATTLESNAKE-PLANTAIN, 
SHOWING  SIDE  SECTIONS. 


WHITE    MAN'S  AFRICA. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


PART  VII. — THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BLACK  MAN. 


NE  of  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  employing 
the  native  African  as  a 
laborer  lies  in  the  diffi- 
culty most  white  men  find 
in  understanding  his  char- 
acter.   The  following  sto- 
ries illustrate,  better  than 
anything  else  I  know,  the 
extraordinary  jumble  of 
incongruities  entering  into 
his  apparently  simple  com- 
position. 

The  stories  were  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  the 
lips  of  a  native  on  the  African  east  coast, 
between  Durban  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi  River.  For  their  correctness  I 
am  indebted  to  a  distinguished  student  of 
African  language  and  folk-lore,  the  Rev- 


erend Henri  Junot,  who  has  for  many 
years  lived  a  life  of  Christian  self-denial 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  native 
laborer  is  beautifully  typified  by  the  story 
of  "Mr.  Rabbit." 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MR.  RABBIT. 

One  fine  day  Mr.  Antelope  went  to  visit 
Mr.  Rabbit,  in  his  own  house.  Said  Mr. 
Rabbit  to  Mr.  Antelope:  "Let  us  amuse 
ourselves." 

Said  Mr.  Antelope  to  Mr.  Rabbit :  uHow 
shall  we  amuse  ourselves?" 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  "I  will  show  you." 
So  Mr.  Rabbit  took  a  big  iron  pot;  filled 
it  with  water;  put  it  on  the  fire  so  as  to 
make  the  water  boil.  Said  Mr.  Rabbit  to 
Mr.  Antelope:  "Now  you  get  inside  of 
the  pot !" 
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Said  Mr.  Antelope:  "  Oh,  indeed  !  But 
suppose  you  get  in  first!" 

So  Mr.  Babbit  got  into  the  pot  while 
the  water  was  still  cool.  Mr.  Antelope 
put  the  lid  on  the  pot  while  the  water 
still  was  cold.  Mr.  Rabbit  sat  himself 
down  comfortably  inside  the  pot.  After 
a  while  he  said:  "Now, Mr.  Antelope,  take 
off  the  lid."  Mr.  Antelope  took  off  the 
lid,  and  Mr.  Rabbit  stepped  out. 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  Mr.  Antelope:  "Now 
it  is  your  turn.    Jump  in  !" 

Mr.  Antelope  sprang  into  the  pot.  Then 
Mr.  Rabbit  put  the  lid  on  again,  and 
lighted  the  fire  (for  Mr.  Antelope  had  let 
the  fire  go  out).  The  water  now  com- 
menced to  boil.  Mr.  Antelope  made  a 
great  noise — he  screamed  very  loudly. 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  "The  fact  is,  Mr.  An- 
telope, I  want  your  wee  little  horns!" 

Mr.  Antelope  died.  Mr.  Rabbit  took 
his  little  horns ;  commenced  to  wash  them, 
to  polish  them,  to  rub  them  with  grease,  to 
spread  them  out  in  the  sun.  When  that 
was  done,  he  commenced  to  make  a  meal 
off  the  flesh  of  Mr.  Antelope.  He  ate  the 
whole  of  it,  so  that  not  a  bit  remained. 
Then  he  took  a  mat,  and  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  and  placed  near  by  his  supply  of 
grease.  He  then  polished  the  little  horns 
with  grease,  and  he  polished  them  again 
and  again,  and  then  he  commenced  to 
blow  upon  them  like  a  trumpeter,  mak- 
ing noises  sounding  like,  "  Pfongopfongo, 
pfongopfongo,  pfongopfongo!'1 

Then  all  the  beasts  of  the  neighbor- 
hood started  on  a  run  towards  him,  and 
when  they  came  to  him  they  asked, 
"  Where  does  this  trumpet  sound  come 
from?" 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  "  From  the  master  of 
trumpets  over  yonder,  in  the  village  of 
the  chief." 

Away  then  they  all  ran  in  great  haste, 
and  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  chief. 

Mr.  Rabbit  then  began  once  more  to 
blow  upon  his  little  horns:  "Pfongo- 
pfongo, pfongopfongo!" 

Then  once  more  all  the  beasts  of  the 
neighborhood  returned,  and  said  :  "Where- 
abouts is  this  noise?" 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  "Over  there,  at  the 
village  of  the  chief;  there  is  where  the 
noise  started !" 

They  then  ran  away;  but  they  said  to 
the  hippopotamus:  "You,  old  fellow,  you 
hide  yourself  here,  and  you  can  then  find 
out  what  is  the  matter."  And  so  the  hip- 
popotamus hid  himself. 


Mr.  Rabbit  then  commenced:  "Pfon- 
gopfongo, pfongopfongo!" 

The  hippopotamus  then  said  to  him: 
"Aha!  Aha!  You  are  the  one  who  is 
deceiving  the  children  of  the  chief!  I 
shall  go  and  tell  on  you ! .  .  ." 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  "No,  no!  Do  not 
tell  on  me.  Please  don't  tell  on  me.  I 
will  teach  you  to  play  upon  the  trump- 
ets." Then  he  handed  the  little  horns  to 
the  hippopotamus. 

The  hippopotamus  tried  the  horns,  but 
the  only  sound  he  could  make  sounded 
like,  "Pff,  pff!" 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  him:  "Come  here, 
and  I  will  cut  away  your  lower  lip.  It 
is  too  long;  it  keeps  you  from  blowing 
properly."  So  he  cut  off  the  lower  lip 
of  the  hippopotamus,  and  then  the  hippo- 
potamus began  again  to  blow-  into  the 
little  horns.  But  he  made  no  other 
sounds  than  "Pff,  pff!" 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  him:  k>  Your  upper 
lip  is  too  long."  And  he  cut  that  one  off 
too. 

Then  the  hippopotamus  became  angry, 
and  said  to  Mr.  Rabbit:  "  And  so  that  is 
the  way  you  are  killing  me  while  you  pre- 
tend to  give  me  lessons!  I  shall  swallow 
your  trumpets!"  And  the  hippopotamus 
swallowed  them. 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  "I  shall  find  you 
again,  later  on;  for  I  have  cut  off  your 
lips,  and  your  teeth  stick  out  as  though 
you  were  saying,  'Boa';  I  shall  know 
you  again  without  any  trouble." 

Then  Mr.  Hippopotamus  went  away  to 
his  own  home. 

Then  Mr.  Rabbit  made  himself  a  bow 
and  some  arrows;  and  he  watched  and 
watched  and  watched,  trying  to  get  a  shot 
at  Mr.  Hippopotamus. 

The  turtle-dove  saw  him,  and  she  went 
and  told  Mr.  Hippopotamus :  "Goo!  Goo! 
Here  comes  Mr.  Rabbit,  who  wants  to  kill 
you !" 

Then  Mr.  Hippopotamus  ran  away  and 
went  into  the  water. 

But  Mr.  Rabbit  followed,  and  watched 
and  watched  and  watched. 

Then  Mr.  Rabbit  killed  the  turtle-dove, 
whose  feathers  he  scattered  over  the 
ground.  He  picked  up  the  bird,  burned 
it  at  the  fire,  cooked  it,  ground  up  its 
flesh,  and  mixed  it  with  sand.  Then  he 
went  back,  and  watched  and  watched  and 
watched,  hoping  to  get  a  shot  at  Mr.  Hip- 
popotamus. 

But  the  feathers  all  cried  out:  "Goo! 
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Goo!  Mr.  Rabbit  wants  to  kill  you!" 
And  then  Mr.  Hippopotamus  hurried  back 
to  the  river  and  went  into  the  water. 

Then  Mr.  Rabbit  picked  up  the  feathers 
of  the  turtle-dove,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  his  house  he  burned  them,  ground 
them  up.  and  mixed  them  with  sand. 
Then  he  went  back,  and  watched  and 
watched  and  watched,  to  get  a  shot  at 
Mr.  Hippopotamus. 

Only  one  feather  remained,  and  that 
cried  out:  "Goo!  Goo!  Mr.  Rabbit 
wants  to  kill  you  !" 

Mr.  Rabbit  hunted  long  for  that  one 
feather.  He  found  it  at  last,  went  home, 
burned  it,  ground  it  up,  and  scattered  the 
ashes  over  the  ground.  Then  again  he 
went  out,  and  watched  and  watched  and 
watched,  to  get  a  shot  at  Mr.  Hippopota- 
mus. He  shot  Mr.  Hippopotamus;  then 
shot  him  again,  and  Mr.  Hippopotamus 
died.  Mr.  Rabbit  then  skinned  him,  cut 
open  his  bodjr,  and  took  out  his  little 
horns,  which  he  washed  and  rubbed  and 
polished  with  grease,  and  then  exposed  in 
the  sunshine.  Then  he  brought  the  flesh 
into  his  kitchen,  and  started  again  for 
the  river,  in  order  to  once  more  wash  his 
trumpets.  When  he  came  back  he  found 
that  part  of  the  meat  was  cooked.  He  ate 
it,  and  placed  some  more  on  the  fire.  He 
then  hopped  away  to  the  river  wTith  his 
trumpets,  his  knife,  and  his  hatchet. 

While  he  was  away  there  came  in  the 
badly  smelling  civet-cat,  who  at  once  ate 
up  the  meat,  and  then  went  away. 

Mr.  Rabbit  came  back.  When  he  was 
still  far  away  he  stopped  his  nose,  because 
the  smell  of  the  civet-cat  was  in  his 
house.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  go  to  the  fire,  for  he  saw  that  the  meat 
had  been  stolen.  And  because  of  the  bad 
smell  left  behind,  he  knew  that  it  was  the 
civet-cat  that  had  played  him  this  trick. 
Off  then  he  went,  and  visited  the  hollow 
trunks  of  trees  such  as  civet-cats  like. 
Mr.  Rabbit  was  the  chief  of  the  civet-cats, 
for  he  had  conquered  them  in  war.  There 
were  a  great  many  hollow  trunks.  "How 
do  you  do?  Good-morning  to  you,  civet- 
cats." 

To  which  they  answered  :  "  Good- 
morning  to  you,  Mr.  Rabbit." 

He  arrived  at  the  tree  of  the  civet-cat 
thai  had  stolen  his  meat,  and  said  to  her: 
"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Civet-cat?  You 
have  eaten  up  my  meat!  I  shall  be  on 
the  lookout  for  you  to-day !" 

The  civet-cat  became  frightened,  and 


hid  herself  at  the  bottom  of  her  hollow 

tree. 

Mr.  Rabbit  took  up  his  hatchet  and  be- 
gan to  cut  the  tree.  When  it  fell  to  the 
ground  he  took  some  grass  and  stuffed  it 
into  the  openings  at  both  ends.  Then  he 
commenced  to  chop  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
just  at  the  middle,  and  made  a  hole  into 
the  hollow  trunk.  He  then  lighted  the 
grass  at  both  ends,  and  the  tree  com- 
menced to  burn. 

Then  the  civet-cat  cried  out,  "I  am 
dying !" 

Mr.  Rabbit  waited  for  her  at  the  hole 
which  he  had  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
trunk.  He  held  his  hatchet  in  his  hands, 
and  when  the  civet-cat  tried  to  run  out, 
he  killed  her. 

Then  said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  the  other  civet- 
cats:  "  Take  off  the  skin." 

They  did  as  they  were  ordered,  stretched 
it  out,  and  gave  it  to  him.  Then  they  ate 
of  the  flesh  of  their  sister. 

After  this  Mr.  Rabbit  took  the  skin  and 
the  trumpet,  the  knife  and  the  hatchet. 
He  walked  a  long  time,  and  at  last  came 
to  a  place  where  there  were  a  great  many 
men.  He  said  to  them:  "  Buy  my  civet- 
cat  skin !" 

They  said  to  him:  "All  right!"  and 
they  gave  him  two  little  goats. 

He  agreed  to  the  bargain.  Then  he 
went  off  and  began  to  drink  beer.  He 
drank  much — very  much — so  much  that 
he  became  drunk.  Then  he  killed  one  of 
the  little  goats  and  ate  it  up.  The  second 
little  goat  he  ate  also.  Then  a  long  time 
passed  away.  After  that  he  commenced 
to  steal.  He  took  his  little  horn  trumpets 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  he 
called  out:  "Ntee!  Ntee !  The  army  is 
com-i-i-i-i-ing !    Runaway!  Runaway!" 

All  the  women  who  were  in  the  fields 
gathering  ground  -  nuts  and  pease  ran 
away  for  fear  of  the  enemy.  They  ran 
away  to  hide  in  the  swamps. 

But  Mr.  Rabbit  staid  where  he  was, 
and  stole  the  ground-nuts  and  the  pease. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  steal  more  than 
he  could  eat,  and  he  went  and  stored  this 
up  in  a  hiding-place,  and  there  he,  little 
by  little,  ate  it  until  he  had  eaten  up  ev- 
ery bit  of  it.  After  he  had  finished  it 
all,  Mr.  Rabbit  commenced  again  to  cry 
out:  "Ntee!  Ntee!  Ntee!  The  army  is 
com-i-i-i-i-ing!   Runaway!  Runaway!" 

The  women  in  the  fields  once  more  ran 
away. 

He  then  stole  everything  he  wished, 
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took  them  to  his  hiding-place,  and  ate 
them  all  up  to  the  very  last  scrap. 

Pretty  soon  people  began  to  say  to  one 
another:  "Mr.  Rabbit  is  deceiving  us. 
Let  us  get  some  black-tree  gum."  They 
collected  a  great  lot  of  it ;  a  very  big  lot  in- 
deed. Then  they  went  out  into  the  fields 
and  made  out  of  the  black -tree  gum  a 
figure  of  a  woman.  They  made  hands 
and  feet,  and  nose  and  ears,  and  eyes  and 
haii — a  full  figure  of  a  woman. 

Then  Mr.  Rabbit  commenced  again  to 
cal  1  out :  "  Ntee !  Ntee !  Ntee !  The  army 
is  com-i-i-i-i-ing !    Run  away!1' 

The  women  all  ran  away.  Mr.  Rabbit 
ran  after  them.  But  the  black-tree  gum 
woman  staid  where  she  was.  When  Mr. 
Rabbit  came  up  to  her  he  called  out  to 
her:  "  Go  away,  woman  !"  But  the  black- 
tree  gum  woman  said  nothing  and  did 
not  go  away. 

Mr.  Rabbit  said  to  her:  "  Go  away  or  I 
will  beat  you!11  He  came  up  close  to  her 
and  gave  her  a  blow  with  his  fist.  That 
hand  went  deep  into  the  tree  gum  and 
stuck  fast  there.  Then  Mr.  Rabbit  scream- 
ed out:  "Let  go  of  me  or  I'll  kill  you!11 
Then  he  struck  her  with  his  other  fist, 
and  that  too  stuck  fast.  He  then  kicked 
her  with  one  foot;  it  stuck  fast  to  the 
black  -  tree  gum.  The  other  stuck  fast 
also.  He  then  screamed  out:  "I  shall 
bite  you  with  my  teeth  !"  There  too  he 
was  caught  tight,  and  hung  helpless, 
swaying  his  body  from  side  to  side. 

At  that  moment  there  arrived  the  peo- 
ple who  had  made  the  black -tree  gum 
woman,  and  found  Mr.  Rabbit  all  stuck 
tight  to  the  black-tree  gum.  They  cried 
out:  "Ha!  ha!  So  it's  you,  Mr.  Rabbit— 
you  are  the  one  who  has  been  cheating 
us!11 

He  answered  them  :  "  Let  me  free !" 

They  did  set  him  free  from  the  black- 
tree  gum  figure,  and  said  to  him:  "We 
are  going  to  kill  you!'1 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  them:  "  Do  not  kill 
me  on  the  ground.  Kill  me  on  the  back 
of  the  chief!1' 

So  they  went  into  the  village,  and 
spread  a  mat  on  the  ground.  The  chief 
laid  himself  down  upon  the  mat,  and  Mr. 
Rabbit  placed  himself  on  the  chief's  back. 

A  very  strong  warrior  took  a  spear  and 
tried  to  pierce  it  through  Mi*.  Rabbit. 
But  Mr.  Rabbit  sprang  up  into  the  air 
with  all  his  might;  he  made  a  very  big 
spring,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

But  the  very  strong  warrior  had  killed 


the  chief  —  so  the  people  of  the  village 
killed  the  man  who  had  killed  their 
chief!    Tli at  is  all! 

Now  let  me  tell  another  African  tale, 
fresh  from  the  lips  of  a  black  savage.  It 
is  almost  the  only  native  story  I  could 
find  having  any  moral  point  to  it — speak- 
ing of  morality  from  our  point  of  view. 

THE  SKY  COUNTRY. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  young 
and  pretty  girl  who  was  sent  by  her  mo- 
ther to  fetch  water.  But  on  the  way  she 
broke  her  water-jug;  and  when  she  saw 
it  all  smashed  to  pieces,  she  was  afraid  of 
getting  a  scolding.  So  she  started  off, and 
climbed  up  her  (magic)  thread  in  order  to 
get  to  the  Sky  Country. 

She  came  to  a  place  where  lived  an 
old,  a  very  old  woman,  who  lived  in  a 
house  that  had  fallen  to  ruins. 

Tli  is  old  woman  called  the  young  girl 
and  said  to  her:  "Come  here,  child,  and 
let  me  give  you  some  good  advice  about 
the  journey  you  are  making." 

The  young  girl  came  to  the  old  woman, 
for  this  young  girl  was  gentle  and  obe- 
dient. 

The  old  woman  said  to  her:  "When 
you  shall  have  gone  away  from  here,  you 
will  soon  come  to  the  place  where  there 
lives  a  black  ant.  If  she  climbs  into 
your  ear,  do  not  take  her  out,  for  she  is 
the  one  who  will  guide  you  and  teach 
you  the  customs  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  Sky  Country ;  and  also  what  you 
must  answer  the  chiefs  of  the  country 
when  they  question  you." 

The  young  girl  went  away,  and  sure 
enough  the  black  ant  climbed  up  into 
her  ear,  and  the  young  girl  made  no  ob- 
jection. She  came  at  last  to  the  village 
which  is  in  the  Sky  Country. 

Said  the  black  ant  to  the  young  girl : 
"Sit  down  there  outside  the  door  of  the 
village." 

She  sat  down.  The  masters  of  the 
houses  noticed  her  and  asked  her:  "Where 
do  you  come  from?" 

She  answered:  "I  have  come  from 
home." 

They  then  asked  her:  "  What  do  you 
want?" 

She  answered:  "  I  have  come  to  seek  a 
child." 

They  said  to  her:  "Come  into  the 
house." 

She  went  in.    Then  they  gave  her  sev- 
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eral  tasks  to  do;  gave  her  a  basket  and 
sent  her  into  the  fields.  "  Go  and  gather 
some  green  corn,"  they  said. 

Said  the  black  ant  in  her  ear:  "  Gather 
the  whole  stalk  of  green  corn." 

She  did  as  she  was  bid. 

Then  the  black  ant  said:  "  Put  the  ears 
in  the  basket." 

She  placed  them  in,  head  downwards, 
and  filled  up  the  basket  to  the  very  top. 
Then  she  returned  to  the  house.  Those 
who  had  sent  her  saw  that  she  had  gath- 
ered well. 

Then  the  black  ant  told  her  to  grind 
the  corn,  but  to  set  apart  some  that  was 
not  ground.  She  poured  into  the  pot 
the  ground  corn,  and  added  a  little  of  the 
corn  that  was  not  ground.  She  set  the 
pot  on  the  fire,  and  the  water  was  soon 
boiling.  Then,  when  the  corn  meal  had 
arrived  at  the  right  condition,  she  mixed 
in  with  it  some  of  the  uncooked  corn,  to 
make  it  better.  The  masters  of  the  huts 
saw  that  she  had  done  her  work  well,  and 
they  thanked  her. 

Next  day  they  said  to  her:  "We  are 
going  to  show  you  a  beautiful  house 
where  there  are  a  great  many  children." 

And  sure  enough,  when  she  entered, 
there  she  saw  two  rows:  one  all  red  and 
the  other  all  white. 

They  said  to  her:  "  You  may  choose  a 
child." 

The  young  girl  wanted  to  pick  out  a 
child  from  the  row  that  was  all  red.  But 
the  black  ant  that  lived  in  her  ear  ad- 
vised her  to  choose  from  the  side  that 
was  all  white.  She  chose  a  child,  and  it 
happened  to  be  a  very  beautiful  one. 

Then  she  went  back  to  her  own  home. 
The  black  ant  left  her  at  the  place  where 
they  had  first  met ;  and  when  they  parted 
he  said  to  her,  "  Good-by,  sister!" 

She  carried  away  with  her  lots  of  beau- 
tiful things:  pieces  of  clothing  and  pre- 
cious jewels  belonging  to  the  child. 

When  she  reached  her  own  village,  her 
mother  was  away  in  the  fields.  So  she 
went  into  the  house  and  hid  herself. 
When  the  people  returned  from  the  fields, 
her  mother  said  to  the  younger  daughter : 
"Go  to  the  house  and  fetch  the  pots." 
When  she  had  gone  in  and  started  up  the 
fire,  she  saw  the  beautiful  bright  things. 
Then  she  was  afraid,  and  ran  to  tell  her 
pan  ills.  These  then  went  into  the  house, 
and  there  they  found  their  daughter. 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  they.     "This  is  our 
child  I"     They  were   very  happy,  and 


looked  at  all  she  had  brought  with  her. 
But  the  younger  daughter  was  not  pleased. 
Said  she:  "I  am  going  away  !" 

The  elder  one  cried  out  to  her:  "Stop, 
sister!  wait  awhile  until  I  can  give  you 
some  advice  ;  for  this  journey  .  .  .  I  know 
that  your  heart  is  not  clean  .  .  .  you  will 
die  .  .  .  there  is  an  old  woman  whom  you 
will  meet  .  .  ." 

But  the  younger  sister  would  not  listen 
to  anything.  She  said  to  the  elder  sister: 
"  No  one  said  anything  to  you  when  you 
went  away.  Now  it  is  my  turn,  and  I  shall 
go  without  listening  to  a  single  word." 

She  went  away,  and  arrived  at  the 
ruined  house  of  the  old  woman.  She 
called  to  her  and  said:  "Come  here,  my 
child." 

But  the  young  girl  answered:  "No — 
who  are  you?  You  are  of  no  account, 
anyhow !" 

The  old  woman  then  said  to  her:  "  Oh, 
ho!  Go  your  own  way,  then!  You  will 
come  back  over  this  road — dead!" 

But  the  young  girl  answered :  "Who  is 
going  to  kill  me,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

Off  she  went,  and  on  the  way  met  the 
black  ant,  who  tried  to  climb  up  into  her 
ear.  But  the  young  girl  would  have  none 
of  it.  She  scratched  herself  violently  and 
cried  out,  "Ow!  ow!" 

The  ant  said  to  her:  "Be  quiet,  sister. 
I  will  be  a  safe  guide  to  you!" 

But  she  refused,  and  kept  on  scream- 
ing: "Ow!  ow !  ow!" 

Then  the  black  ant  said  to  her:  "Go 
your  own  way.  You  will  have  something 
very  bad  happen  to  you!" 

She  reached  the  village  and  took  a  seat 
outside  of  the  gates.  The  people  of  the 
neighborhood  said  to  her:  "What  are 
you  seeking?" 

She  answered  them :  "What  business  is 
this  of  yours,  pray?  I  have  come  for  a 
child,  of  course !" 

She  spoke  angrily.  The  people  said  to 
one  another:  "What  a  girl,  to  be  sure!" 

They  sent  her  to  the  fields.  She  took  a 
basket  for  this  purpose.  But  she  tore  up 
a  large  number  of  plants;  and  when  she 
returned  to  the  village,  those  who  had 
sent  her  noticed  that  she  had  torn  up 
their  fields.  They  found  fault  with  her, 
and  said:  "She  is  a  good-for-nothing!" 

Then  she  ground  the  Indian -corn  in  a 
manner  different  from  theirs, without  pre- 
serving  some   kernels   unground.  She 
cooked  in  a  manner  different  from  theirs. 
When  daylight  came,  they  showed  her 
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the  house  where  the  children  were,  so  that 
she  might  choose  one. 

When  they  opened  the  door,  they  said 
to  her:  "There  they  are  on  one  side, 
and  there  they  are  on  the  other.  .  .  Do 
you  want  to  take  one?  Then  make  your 
choiceT' 

She  looked  towards  the  side  where  all 
was  red,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  for  a 
child. 

But  the  heavens  opened  and  killed  her. 
Then  the  heavens  carried  away  her 
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bones  and  brought  them  to  the  place 
where  lived  the  black  ant,  who  said  to 
her:  "Did  I  not  tell  you  plainly  that  you 
would  come  back  here  dead?  You  would 
have  lived  had  you  taken  my  advice.,, 

After  this  she  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
old  woman,  who  said  to  her:  "My  child, 
are  you  not  dead  because  of  your  wicked 
heart?" 

At  last  the  bones  of  this  younger  daugh- 
ter fell  to  the  ground  before  the  house 
of  her  mother.    They  fell  from  heaven. 
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Then  said  her  elder  sister:  "She  had  a 
bad  heart;  that  is  why  the  heavens  be- 
en mo  angry  at  her.    For  my  part,  I  con- 
sented to  follow  the  advice  offered  me. 
"  My  sister  is  dead !" 

In  the  story  of  Mr.  Rabbit,  American 
readers  will  at  once  recall  Uncle  Remus 
and  the  Tar  Baby.  Mr.  Junot  told  me 
that  this  and  similar  traditional  stories 
were  not  confined  to  the  east  coast,  but 
were  found  amongst  all  negro  tribes  over 
South  Africa,  and  constituted  the  highest 
expression  of  their  literary  capacity. 

At  best,  the  tales  are  so  incongruously 
put  together  as  to  offend  the  constructive 
sense  of  a  six -year -old  white  child,  yet 
they  give  infinite  delight  to  grown  -  up 
negroes.  We  can  recall  very  few  tales  of 
pure  negro  origin  having  the  slightest 
moral  point  to  it,  although  some  mission  - 
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aries  have  sought  to  engraft  a  higher  pur- 
pose in  one  or  two  cases.  In  general,  these 
negro  tales  glorify  the  weak  animal  who 
triumphs  by  deception  over  a  stronger 
one,  just  as  "Brer  Rabbit"  makes  a  fool 
of  the  hippopotamus.  This  triumph  is 
accompanied  usually  by  cruel  circum- 
stances, and  it  does  not  seem  to  spoil  the 
story  that  the  rabbit  should  be  wholly 
wanton  in  his  provocations,  and  his  vic- 
tim a  good-natured,  innocent  member  of 
the  community.  The  African  reader  or 
listener  rejoices  in  the  triumph  of  duplici- 
ty, much  as  we  of  a  later  civilization  re- 
joice in  blood  spilt  upon  the  battle-field, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  merits  involved. 

At  a  distance  of  six  thousand  miles, 
where  we  hear  of  him  only  as  a  Zulu  war- 
rior rejoicing  in  murder,  we  must  perforce 
think  of  him  as  a  man  with  faculties  in 
harmony  with  his  powers  as  a  soldier; 
but  when  we  study  his  military  opera- 
tions closely,  we  find  that  he  fights  un- 
willingly until  he  has  wrought  himself 
into  such  a  frenzy  as  would  in  the  nurs- 
ery be  called  "  tantrums."  Only  very 
rarely  has  the  negro  been  organized  into 
a  fighting  body  under  negro  leadership, 
and  such  organization  has  never  been  of 
long  duration. 

The  negro  is,  in  fact,  a  child's  spirit 
scattered  about  in  a  big  black  body.  The 
white  people  who  go  out  to  Africa  to  ad- 
minister farms  or  mines  have,  as  a  rule, 
had  no  previous  experience  of  negroes, 
and  are  apt,  therefore,  to  lose  their  pa- 
tience when  they  find  full-grown  men 
treating  solemn  labor  contracts  with  the 
caprice  of  children  at  a  tea  party. 

Even  so  respectable  an  authority  on 
South  Africa  as  Mr.  Selons,  in  a  recently 
published  book  about  the  Matabele  war, 
makes  this  strange  confession: 

"The  events  of  the  last  three  months  have 
taught  me  at  least  this:  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  European  to  understand  the  workings  of 
a  native's  mind;  and  speaking  personally,  af- 
ter having  spent,  over  twenty  years  of  my  life 
amongst  the  Kaffirs,  I  am  quite  incompetent 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 
they  would  be  likely  to  adopt  under  any  given 
circu  instances." 

Had  Mr.  Selons  been  reared  in  Virginia 
or  Louisiana,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  so  frank  a  confession  of 
ignorance;  and  in  this  connection  I  am 
reminded  of  a  visit  I  once  paid  to  one 
of  the  few  prosperous  sugar-planters  in 
the  West  Indi         Scotch  gentleman  liv- 
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ing  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz.  In  almost  every  other  colony  of 
that  region  the  planters  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  complained  bitterly 
of  their  losses,  and  predicted  that  sugar 
would  soon  go  out  of  cultivation,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  beet-root,  assisted  by 
bounties  on  export.  I  asked  my  Scotch 
friend  how  he  managed  to  make  a  good 
living  while  so  many  of  his  neighbors  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
His  answer  was  short:  "  I  get  more  work 
out  of  my  negroes." 

I  discovered  what  he  meant  more  fully 
when,  one  morning,  we  mounted  our  po- 
nies for  a  tour  of  inspection.  He  knew 
his  negroes  by  name,  and  addressed  such 
as  he  met  like  a  father — not  an  indulgent 
father,  but  an  intelligent  one.  He  heard 
complaints,  gave  this  one  a  scolding,  that 
one  a  joke,  and  showed  at  every  step  that 
he  was  in  perfect  touch  with  all  their  lit- 
tle childish  limitations. 

We  stopped  at  the  houses  in  which 


were  a  few  very  old  and  very  young  peo- 
ple, and  with  these  he  had  only  words  of 
sympathy,  and  here  and  there  a  trifling 
present — perhaps  a  bit  of  cloth,  or  an  ex- 
tra allowance  of  flour.  There  were  black 
mothers  with  nursing  babies,  and  for 
these  he  showed  the  most  tender  solici- 
tude, completely  winning  their  devotion 
by  little  favors  which  are  priceless  when 
bestowed  in  times  of  such  necessity. 

Let  me  commend  the  example  of  this 
intelligent  Scotch  sugar  -  planter  of  the 
West  Indies  to  the  many  South  African 
white  men  who  are  inclined  to  despair 
because  they  find  the  negro  careless,  lazy, 
and  given  to  duplicity. 

The  negro  cares  little  for  the  prospect 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  end  of  a 
month  or  a  year;  he  will  run  away  and 
sacrifice  the  earnings  of  many  weeks  upon 
what  seems  to  us  frivolous  provocation ; 
but  under  the  leadership  of  a  cheery  white 
man  who  knows  how  to  rouse  vanity,  if 
not  their  ambition,  I  have  seen  negroes 
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perform  a  day's  work  under  circumstances 
w  hich  would  have  killed  any  people  of 
another  race. 

Johannesburg  is  the  market  where  the 
price  of  negro  labor  is  regulated  for  all 
South  Africa,  and  nowhere  can  one  see  so 
many  natives  differing  as  to  tribe  and 
language  as  in  the  gold-mines  of  the 
Transvaal.  Here  we  find  the  Zulus  of 
Natal,  the  stalwart  Basuto,  Hottentots 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  natives  of  Zanzi- 
bar. But  by  far  the  largest  number  come 
from  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

We  may  readily  imagine  that  the  aver- 
age native  comes  unwillingly  to  Johan- 
nesburg, even  though  the  wages  are  high 
and  the  life  at  the  mines  not  a  hard  one. 
When  I  was  at  Johannesburg,  raw  Kaf- 
firs were  being  paid  about  four  shillings 
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a  day,  whereas  in  their  own  country,  or 
upon  farms,  they  would  have  considered 
themselves  well  off  at  four  shillings  a 
week.  It  argues  something  wrong  in  the 
state  when  negroes  at  the  centre  of  black 
population  must  be  coaxed  to  work  by 
wages  that  would  be  tempting  to  educated 
white  men  in  any  part  of  Europe,  if  not 
America.  But  the  reason  for  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages  lies  not  wholly  in  na- 
tive dislike  of  hard  work.  At  the  two 
principal  jails  of  the  Transvaal  I  wras  told 
that  the  white  men  there  in  prison  had 
been  guilty  of  waylaying  negroes  return- 
ing to  their  far-away  homes,  and  robbing 
them  of  their  earnings. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  mean  form  of  crime, 
for  the  natives  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
fire-arms,  while  Boers  may  do  so.  And 

considering  that  the 
returning  native  bears 
upon  his  person  the 
whole  of  his  worldly 
capital,  and  that  his 
social  position  in  his 
tribe  is  at  stake,  it  is 
not  surprising  that 
many  murders  occur 
for  the  sake  of  the 
few  pounds  involved. 

The  report  of  such 
treatment  spreads 
very  rapidly  amongst 
negroes,  and  discour- 
ages all  excepting 
such  as  are  prepared 
to  travel  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  also 
that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  sup- 
ply of  negroes  for 
Johannesburg  comes 
not  from  the  well- 
governed  English  col- 
ony of  Natal ,  but  from 
the  adjacent  abomi- 
nably administered 
dependency  of  Por- 
tugal, where  the  ne- 
gro feels  so  little  se- 
curity for  his  person 
that  he  can  be  per- 
suaded to  exchange 
into  the  Transvaal. 
The  negro,  while  hav- 
ing no  understanding 
for  patriotism,  or  love 
of  his  nation  in  our 
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sense  of  the  term,  suf- 
fers very  keenly  from 
homesickness  when 
away  from  his  fami- 
ly or  tribe,  especially 
when  he  abandons  con- 
ditions under  which  he 
was  a  man  of  conse- 
quence and  becomes  a 
member  of  a  commu- 
nity where  he  is  not 
merely  condemned  to 
daily  drudgery,  but 
where  the  public  law 
forbids  him  to  walk 
upon  the  same  side- 
walk as  a  white  man, 
or  to  appear  upon  the 
public  street  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  How 
far  this  feeling  of  the 
negro  springs  from  af- 
fection for  his  family, 
and  how  far  it  is  the 
result  of  injured  van- 
ity, I  cannot  say,  for 
in  general  the  negro 
has  a  species  of  local 
loyalty  reminding  one 
of  cats — a  loyalty  to 
certain  comfortable 
surroundings  rather 
than  to  the  individu- 
al. In  the  four  jails 
of  South  Africa  where 
I  made  inquiries,  the 
testimony  of  those  in 
charge  appeared  to 
agree  that  the  negro 
in  confinement  was  apt  to  suffer  much 
more  keenly  than  the  white  criminal; 
that  the  native  fretted  feverishly  in  his 
isolation,  and  frequently  contracted  ner- 
vous disease  culminating  occasionally  in 
insanity. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  religious  scruples 
have  so  far  prevented  the  Boers  from  tak- 
ing a  census  of  their  country,  although  a 
beginning  has  been  made  at  Johannesburg, 
for  reasons  more  akin  to  military  than 
political  expediency.  Perhaps  if  I  take  a 
typical  mine  of  the  so-called  "Rand," 
of  which  Johannesburg  is  a  part,  I  can 
give  a  clearer  idea  than  if  I  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  statistics.  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Way  is  general  manager  of  one  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  mines  regis- 
tered there.  His  is  fifth  on  the  list  as  far 
as  milling  capacity  goes,  and  about  fif- 
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teenth  on  the  list  of  producers,  so  that 
his  experience  I  regard  as  typical  enough 
for  my  purposes.  He  told  me  that  the 
natives  of  the  Cape  Colony  were  gener- 
ally better  educated  than  those  of  any 
other,  but  were,  in  consequence,  "greater 
blackguards  and  schemers."  To  quote 
this  gentleman:  "These  furnish  the  sea- 
lawyer  and  agitator  class,  and  are  gener- 
ally idle  and  good-for-nothing.  A  great 
many  of  these  boys  profess  Christianity, 
but  they  lack  all  sense  of  right,  and  grati- 
tude is  unknown  amongst  them." 

At  his  mine  (the  Groch)  from  250  to  300 
natives  are  paid  weekly,  and  when  Mr. 
Way  gave  me  information  on  the  subject 
it  was  with  bitterness,  for  he  assured  me 
that  for  two  days  out  of  every  week  about 
half  the  number  of  his  men  spent  their 
time  in  visiting  the  drink-shops.    And  it 
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is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  these  natives 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  liquor  of  a 
very  bad  quality  was  to  be  had  at  every 
•corner,  there  were  very  few  fights.  Since 
my  visit,  the  Transvaal  government  has 
followed  the  good  example  set  by  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  suppressed  the 
sale  of  fire-water  amongst  the  natives— a 
measure  which  will  undoubtedly  prove 
of  enormous  economic  advantage. 

One  Christmas  day  the  natives  of  Mr. 
Way's  mine  challenged  the  natives  of  a 
neighboring  mine,  and  for  five  hours  a 
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battle  raged  between  infuriated  blacks, 
who  numbered  about  seven  hundred  on 
each  side.  Fifteen  were  killed  on  one 
side  and  thirty  on  the  other,  while  the 
number  of  disabled  was  four  times  as 
feat.  Thus  did  a  little  rum  create  a  mili- 
tary episode  more  bloody  than  Jameson's 
fan  ious  battle  of  Krugersdorp.  But,  after 
all,  the  marvel  is  not  that  the  natives  do 
have  occasional  fights,  but  that  these 
fights  occur  so  seldom,  considering  the 
fact  chat  so  many  different  tribes  are 
often  mixed  up  in  the  same  mine. 

Of  the  total  number  in  this  mine  of  Mr. 


Way's  (1310)  there  are  twice  as  many  from 
the  Delagoa  Bay  country  alone  as  from 
any  other  part  of  South  Africa.  These 
1310  are  divided  up  again  as  follows: 

Employees.        Wages.       Days'  Work. 

Drilling  in  mine   700  65*.  to  70s.  28 

Shovelling  in  mine —  100  60s.  28 

Trucking      "        ....  150  60*.  to  65*.  28 

Drill-carrying  in  mine.  50  40*.  28 

Batteries  (two)   80  65*.  to  80*.  28 

Cyanidiner  (two  works)  80  60*.  to  70s.  28 

General  surface  work.  150  60s.  28 

Total  1310 

These  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
distribution  of  laborers  and  the  kind  of 
work  they  have  to  do.  The 
number  named  will  efficiently 
handle  from  13,000  to  15,000 
tons  of  ore  per  calendar  month 
through  the  different  processes 
in  use. 

Since  my  visit  to  Johannes- 
burg, Mr.  Adolf  G-oertz  has 
united  all  the  mine-managers 
and  reduced  the  wages  of  the 
sixty  thousand  blacks,  so  that 
the  average  monthly  rate  is 
about    forty -five  shillings, 
which,  although  twenty- five 
per  cent,  less  than  prevailed  in 
the  summer  of  1896,  yet  repre- 
sents very  high  wages  to  an 
African.    This  reduction  was 
effected  without  serious  oppo- 
sition  from    the   blacks,  nor 
were  they  consulted  on  the 
subject.    They  have  accepted 
the  situation,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  gather,  the  labor  question 
is  no  less  satisfactory  in  Jo- 
hannesburg to-day  than  it  was 
when  higher  wages  prevailed. 
The  old  high  wages  were  more 
than  justified  when  there  was 
no   railway   from   the  gold- 
fields  to  the  different  centres 
of    native   labor,  and  when, 
therefore,  Kaffirs  had  to  trudge  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  through  unfriend- 
ly country;  but  now  that  the  railway 
runs  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  to  Natal,  and 
through   the    Cape    Colony,  the  black 
man  can  reach  his  home  in  compara- 
tive security  and  at  small  cost.  The 
blacks  do  not  bring   their  wives  with 
them  to  the  gold  -  mines,  and  the  Trans- 
vaal government  rather  discourages  the 
settlement   of  natives  in    the  country. 
Consequently  no   native  will  work  at 
Johannesburg  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  accumulating  the  amount 
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of  money  required  for  the  purchase  of  a 
good  social  position  at  home — that  is  to 
say,  a  few  wives.  Thus  the  black  popu- 
lation at  the  gold-fields  is  perpetually 
changing,  and  mine  -  managers  have  to 
reckon  that  as  soon  as  a  native  has  ac- 
quired some  skill,  after  a  few  months,  he 
pockets  his  earnings,  returns  to  his  kraal, 
sheds  the  garb  of  civilization,  and  once 
more  resumes  the  more  congenial  habit 
of  his  tribe.  Economically  speaking,  the 
white  population  of  the  Transvaal  suffers 
enormously  by  reason  of  having  to  bring 
workmen  from  far-away  countries,  in- 
stead of  offering  inducements  to  all  na- 
tives to  settle  with  their  families. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  Cape  Colo- 
ny, which  is  the  oldest  and  strongest  of 
the  South  African  communities,  should 
be  the  one  which  still  permits  the  free 
sale  of  liquor  amongst  the  natives.  The 
reason  is  that  many  Cape  Colonists  make 
brandy,  and  this  industry  in  the  eyes  of 
many  legislators  deserves  encouragement. 
In  Portuguese  East  Africa  the 
government  draws  much  rev- 
enue from  the  pestiferous  traf- 
fic, and  frankly  encourages  it. 
Basutoland  and  Natal,  togeth- 
er with  Zululand,  have  pro- 
tected   their    natives  from 
drink,  with  excellent  results, 
while  the  Boers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal only  late  in  1896  roused 
themselves  in  this  matter,  not 
so  much  from  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blacks  in  gen- 
eral as  from  a  desire  to  have 
more  efficient  labor  at  the 
mines. 

The  Orange  Free  State  is 
almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween Boers  and  English,  and 
the  political  fight  over  the 
question  of  selling  liquor  to 
natives  was  severe.  Their 
experience  is  the  most  valua- 
ble in  South  Africa,  and  their 
success  has  encouraged  the 
Transvaal  to  attempt  the  new 
liquor  law. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  liquor 
law,  for  by  so  doing  we  may 
get  some  idea  of  what  such 
legislation  may  be  worth  in 
the  Cape  Colony  should  her 
Parliament    ever   have  the 


courage  to  act  without  reference  to  the 
wine-growing  interest.  For  all  such  in- 
formation as  I  may  be  able  to  give  under 
this  head  I  must  express  great  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  William  H.  Poultney,  of  Bloem- 
fontein.  Many  and  long  were  the  con- 
versations I  had  with  this  Africander 
while  travelling  about  the  Orange  Free 
State. 

In  the  first  place,  no  license  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  is  granted  except  in  towns 
where  a  magistrate  is  stationed;  and  no- 
body is  allowed  to  sell  without  a  license. 

Secondly,  nobody  is  allowed  to  sell  to 
colored  men,  or  to  any  one  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Thirdly,  no  grocer  or  general  store- 
keeper is  allowed  to  combine  the  sale  of 
liquor  with  the  sale  of  other  commodi- 
ties, nor  is  any  strong  drink  permitted  on 
his  premises  even  as  a  gift  from  him  to  a 
customer. 

This  is  an  important  clause,  for  in  many 
stores  it  is  found  veiy  profitable  to  pre- 
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sent  customers  with  a  drink  or  so  of  liq- 
uor before  commencing  to  bargain. 

In  the  fourth  place,  no  unlicensed  per- 
son is  allowed  to  buy  or  import  into  the 
state  more  than  two  gallons  of  liquor 
without  a  special  permit  from  the  magis- 
trate. 

Fifthly,  the  state  sees  to  it  that  such 
liquor  as  is  brought  in  shall  be  at  least 
good  liquor,  and  not  the  horrible  stuff 
which  has  been  blazing  in  the  brains  of 
the  Johannesburg  blacks. 
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Finally,  the  law  forbids  all  sale  of 
liquor  on  Sunday,  excepting  to  bona  fide 
travellers,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  im- 
prisonment and  forfeit  of  license.  For 
the  contravention  of  any  of  the  first  five 
articles  the  punishment  is  from  £5  to  £50 
($25  to  $250)  fine,  or  imprisonment  up  to 
six  months,  for  the  first  and  second  of- 
fence, and  imprisonment  without  the  op- 
tion of  a  fine  for  any  subsequent  offence. 

These  are  the  salient  features  of  the 
best  liquor  law  in  Africa,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  a  law 
which  is  enforced  not  merely 
by  the  machinery  of  the  state, 
but  by  the  much  more  efficient 
force  of  an  intelligent  public 
opinion — a  public  opinion 
which,  however,  required  con- 
siderable education  before  it 
^^^g  could  be  made  to  appreciate 

the  enormous  economic  bene- 
fits that  come  from  merely  not 
getting  drunk. 

The  best-informed  man  in 
South  Africa  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  how  the 
Orange  Free  State  managed 
to  secure  the  passage  of  this 
Law  of  1883,  as  it  is  known. 
Before  that  time  way-side  ho- 
tels were  allowed  on  any  main 
road,  provided  they  were  nev- 
er less  than  twelve  miles  apart. 
This  of  itself  would  seem  a 
pretty  hard  rule  at  Highland 
Falls,  on  the  Hudson,  where 
the  average  distance  between 
the  different  liquor  saloons  is 
about  ten  yards;  but  it  was 
discovered  in  Africa  that 
drunkenness  and  crime  in- 
creased in  an  even  ratio,  and 
that  jails  could  not  be  built 
fast  enough  to  accommodate 
those  whose  crimes  were 
traced  to  the  abuse  of  strong 
drink.  The  ministers  of  the 
G-ospel  joined  hands  with  the 
advocates  of  temperance,  and 
commenced  a  crusade  of  edu- 
cation so  vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent that  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1883,  the  pestiferous 
way -side  liquor  traffic  wTas 
wholly  abolished,  and  the  new 
era  commenced. 

At  the  time  the  law  was 
passed  it  was  very  strongly 
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opposed  by  some  of  the  best  men  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  never  be  carried  out, 
and  would  therefore  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Amongst  these  honest  doubters 
were  President  Steyn,  then  a  judge,  and 
his  predecessor  in  the  executive  chair, 
Mr.  Reitz;  but  both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  since  completely  changed  their  opin- 
ion, and  become  earnest  advocates  of  this 
measure  on  purely  economic  grounds. 


A  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
has  for  many  years  travelled  on  circuit 
and  knows  well  the  state  of  his  country, 
tells  me  that  crime  has  been  reduced  by 
nearly  if  not  quite  three-fourths.  "Where- 
as in  former  years  several  of  the  border 
prisons  were  full  to  overflowing,  and 
prisoners  had  to  be  drafted  to  inland 
jails,  it  is  now  a  thing  of  by  no  means  in- 
frequent occurrence  that  several  of  the 
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border  prisons  are  quite  empty.  Within 
the  last  year,  when  I  visited  Ficksburg,  a 
place  that  in  former  years  was  a  regular 
pandemonium,  I  found  the  jail  quite  emp- 
ty, and  the  jailer  told  me  he  would  have 
to  turn  his  attention  to  gardening,  or  his 
occupation  would  be  gone.  In  other 
towns,  where  we  used  to  have  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  cases  per  circuit  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  average  has  been  Jess  than 
l^r  case  per  circuit.  On  one  circuit,  a  few 
years  back,  there  were  criminal  cases  in 
three  out  of  eight  border  towns,  and  on 
this  circuit,  February,  1896,  there  are  only 
criminal  cases  in  four  out  of  nine  towns, 
and  out  of  these  the  heaviest  roll  is  four 
cases;  whereas  in  1883,  before  the  liquor 
law  came  into  force,  there  were  about 
sixty  prisoners  for  trial  at  the  one  sitting 
in  that  particular  town.1' 

About  six  years  ago  an  effort  was  made 
to  get  this  liquor  law  repealed,  yet  in  the 
debates  of  the  Volksraad  every  single 


member  admitted  that  the  law  was  good, 
and  had  worked  very  well ;  but  twelve 
members  spoke  in  favor  of  licensing  a 
few  extra  hotels  on  the  main  roads  and 
at  railway  stations,  but  the  motion  was 
lost  by  40  against  12.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Poultney  of  Bloemfontein  wrote  to  the 
judges,  whose  experience  would  naturally 
give  them  the  best  right  to  be  heard  in 
the  matter,  and  inquired  of  them  what 
their  opinion  was.  The  Chief  Justice 
wrote  as  follows:  "That  drunkenness 
has  a  great  effect  on  crime  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Going  round  as  circuit  judge 
I  am  brought  in  contact  a  great  deal  with 
the  farmers,  and  their  unanimous  opin- 
ion is  in  favor  of  the  good  results  of  the 
liquor  law,  especially  as  regards  the  theft 
of  skins,  wool,  and  so  forth." 

President  Steyn,  who  was  then  a  judge, 
wrote:  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  Ordinance 
10  of  1883  has  worked  well,  especially 
by  diminishing  crime,  and  that  it  would 
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be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  if  the  law  were 
repealed." 

We  have,  I  regret  to  say,  little  reliable 
information  regarding  the  increase  of  ne- 
groes in  South  Africa,  and  I  suppose  we 
never  shall  until  the  different  govern- 
ments unite  upon  some  central  authority 
for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Theal  of  Cape  Town, 
to  whose  great  work  in  South  Africa  I 
have  already  referred,  has  made  perhaps, 
on  this  subject,  the  most  reliable  calcula- 
tion s,based  upon  extensive  correspondence 
with  magistrates,  missionaries,  and  traders 
in  all  parts  of  South  Africa.  At  best  the 
result  must  lack  accuracy,  but  in  any 
event  it  is  the  best  that  we  have,  and  an 


enormous  improvement  on  the  official 
guess-work  of  previous  years.  The  first 
question  posed  was,  "To  what  cause  or 
causes  do  you  assign  the  great  increase  of 
natives  in  number  during  recent  years?" 
This  was  almost  uniformly  answered  by 
saying  that  it  was  owing  to  the  control- 
ling power  of  the  civilized  governments, 
which  means  that  tribal  wars  have  been 
prevented,  the  execution  of  people  on 
charges  of  dealing  in  witchcraft  has  been 
suppressed,  the  supply  of  food  has  been 
more  regular,  and  the  effects  of  drought 
or  pestilence  diminished. 

Mr.  Theal's  inquiries  establish  the  fact, 
which  will  be  no  doubt  strange  to  many 
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of  us,  that  the  South  African  negro  is 
longer- lived  than  the  white  man,  al- 
though I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
general  applicability  of  this  conclusion  to 
white  men  outside  of  South  Africa. 

So  far  all  black  statistics  are  based  upon 
the  savage  conditions  still  existing,  and 
there  is  much  room  for  speculation  as  to 
the  effect  upon  the  African  negro  of  the 
civilization  which  is  to-day  spreading  so 
rapidly,  thanks  to  railway  enterprise.  On 
this  subject  the  bulk  of  authority  is  to  the 
effect  that  civilization  at  present  harms 
the  negro  by  exposing  him  to  diseases 
he  never  knew  before.  In  his  savage 
state  the  black  man  goes  naked  and  be- 
comes strong  by  a  constant  contact  with 
the  fresh  air.  The  first  thing  done  for 
the  happy  black  heathen  is  to  make  him 
wear  uncomfortable  clothing,  in  which  he 
sweats  and  breeds  poisonous  microbes  with 
horrible  fluency.  He  never  changes  this 
clothing,  and  when  he  gets  wet  he  knows 
no  better  than  to  dry  them  by  sitting 
close  to  the  fire.  In  this  way  he  contracts 
fever,  and  undermines  an  otherwise  ro- 
bust constitution.  For  this  reason  many 
magistrates  hold  the  opinion  that  from 
the  adoption  of  civilized  customs  by  the 
natives,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 


disease,  there  will  result  a  check  to  the 
present  rate  of  increase  among  the  blacks. 

The  death-rate  among  so-called  Chris- 
tian natives  is  larger  than  amongst  those 
in  the  savage  state,  owing  to  reasons  above 
given ;  but  here  again  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  savage  state  referred  to  is  one  pro- 
tected by  English  laws,  and  the  Christians 
referred  to  are  such  as  have  not  learned 
how  to  preserve  their  heal  th  under  changed 
conditions  of  life.  With  increased  press- 
ure of  population  in  South  Africa,  and  in- 
creased difficulty  in  wandering  away  to 
new  territory,  the  blacks  will  be  forced 
into  pretty  much  the  same  social  state  as 
they  are  to-day  in  the  southern  part  of 
North  America.  The  frightful  rinderpest 
which  has  ravaged  their  country  during 
the  past  year,  combined  with  the  locust 
plague,  has  compelled  an  industrial  move- 
ment amongst  the  blacks  undreamed  of 
before.  In  former  years  the  tribes  af- 
flicted by  want  of  food  would  have  gone 
upon  the  war-path  and  sought  to  plunder 
some  of  their  neighbors;  to-day  they  send 
out  their  young  men  to  earn  wages  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  mines  of  the  white  man, 
and  thus  silently  this  great  revolution  is 
going  on,  making  from  day  to  day  more 
real  the  rule  of  the  white  man  in  Africa. 


TWO  UNDESCRIBED  PORTRAITS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 

BY  JOHN  CORBIN. 


THAT  two  portraits  of  Shakspere 
should  have  waited  to  be  described* 
until  this  late  day  is  not  necessarily  a 
source  of  wonder.  Every  year,  on  an 
average,  the  Director  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Grallery,  London,  is  solicited  to  buy 
one  for  the  nation — usually  at  a  fabulous 
price.  The  two  portraits  now  in  question, 
however,  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
common  herd  in  that  they  have  remained 
garreted,  so  to  speak,  until  noted  by  un- 
mercenary  Shakspereans.  One  of  them, 
the  so-called  Droeshout  Original,  was  the 
property  of  a  private  collector,  who  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  its  importance; 
while  the  other,  the  Ely  Palace  portrait, 
which  is  in  many  respects  of  even  greater 

.*  The  best  work  on  The  Portraits  of  Shakspere 
was  published  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Norris,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1881.  Though  inaccurate  in  some  details,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in  America, 
it-  is  still  the  fullest,  best  illustrated,  and  most  schol- 
arly work  on  the  subject.  It  contains  an  invalua- 
ble bibliography. 


interest,  has  hung  unremarked  for  over 
thirty  years  in — of  all  places — the  house 
in  which  Shakspere  was  born.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  portraits  not  only  justify  at- 
tention, but  demand  a  thorough  scrutiny. 
If  they  stand  the  tests  of  scientific  criti- 
cism, we  shall  find  that  they  not  only  aid 
us  materially  in  figuring  to  ourselves  how 
Shakspere  looked,  but  throw  light  on  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  Shaks- 
pere's  development  as  an  artist. 

I. 

The  obvious  test  of  a  new  portrait  is  its 
history,— or,  in  the  cant  term,  its  pedigree. 
Without  this,  the  great  collector  of  Shak- 
sperean  relics,  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillips, 
would  not  look  at  any  article;  and  at 
least  one  great  living  scholar,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  refuses  to  consider  any  por- 
trait that  cannot  be  traced  to  Shakspere's 
family  or  intimate  friends.  Admirable  as 
is  the  spirit  of  such  scepticism,  there  is 
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evidence  that  in  the  present  case  it 
is  misapplied.  In  the  first  part  of 
The  Return  from  Parnassus,  a  cu- 
rious drama  in  literary  criticism, 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  is  an  allusion 
which  indicates  that  it  was  even 
then  possible  for  Shakspere's  ad- 
mirers to  obtain  his  portrait.  A 
certain  Gullio,  after  quoting"  the 
opening-  stanzas  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  exclaims:  "O  sweet  Mr. 
Shakspeare!  Pie  have  his  picture 
in  my  study  at  the  Courte."  (Act. 
III.,  Sec.  I.,  1.  1054.)  This  passage 
Mr.  John  Malone  kindly  pointed 
out  to  me  as  evidence  of  the  cur- 
rency of  Shakspere's  portrait  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  When  I  showed 
it  to  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Keeper  of 
the  Prints  in.  the  British  Museum, 
he  remarked  that  it  would  almost 
indicate  the  currency  of  prints  of 
Shakspere.  It  is  at  least  suffi- 
cient, even  in  the  absence  of  pedi- 
gree, to  justify  a  closer  considera- 
tion of  any  supposedly  contempo- 
rary portrait. 

Two  other  tests,  however,  are  in- 
dispensable. First,  the  portraits  in 
question  must  resemble  one  or  both  of  the 
portraits  of  Shakspere  which  we  know  to 
have  been  approved  by  his  contempora- 
ries— the  Droeshout  print  and  the  bust  at 
Stratford  ;  and  secondly,  they  must  be  de- 
monstrably painted  in  the  manner  in 
vogue  during  Shakspere's  life.  Both 
these  considerations  are  fraught  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  two  authentic  portraits  ob- 
viously represent  Shakspere  at  widely 
different  periods;  they  are  rude  in  tech- 
nique, and  have  been  impaired  by  acci- 
dent or  clumsy  alteration.  As  for  dating 
a  portrait  from  internal  evidence,  the  tes- 
timony of  connoisseurs  is  notoriously  apt 
to  increase  doubt  rather  than  to  remove 
it.  Yet,  intricate  and  baffling  as  both  con- 
siderations must  prove,  they  are  the  only 
possible  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 


II. 

The  best-authenticated  portrait  is  the 
print  by  Martin  Droeshout,  a  minor  en- 
graver of  the  time,  whose  works  are  valu- 
able to  the  collector  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  rarity.  Unfortunately  it  is  below  the 
averageof  even  Droeshout's  performances. 
It  was  prefixed  to  the  first  folio,  published 


A  MASK  TAKEN  FROM  THE  STRATFORD  BUST. 

In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton. 


in  1623.  On  the  opposite  page  were  the 
following  lines  by  Ben  Jonson: 

This  Figure  that  thou  here  seest  put, 

It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut; 
Wherein  the  Graver  had  a  strife 

with  Nature  to  out  doo  the  life: 
0,  could  he  have  but  drawne  his  wit 

As  well  in  brasse,  as  he  lias  hit 
His  face,  the  Print  would  then  surpasse 

All,  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse. 
But,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  looke 

Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke. 

B.  I. 

These  lines  have  usually  been  taken  as 
high  prai.se  of  the  print;  but  the  fact  that 
commendatory  verses  were  one  of  the 
commonest  literary  customs  of  the  time 
d  istinctly  lessens  their  import.  The  phras- 
ing of  the  second  couplet,  moreover,  which 
seems  to  us  almost  far-fetched  in  its  origi- 
nality, was  hackneyed  enough  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  In  Venus  and  Adonis,  for 
instance  (1593),  we  find, 

Nature  made  thee  with  her  selfe  at  strife. 

And  again, 

Look  when  a  painter  would  surpasse  the  life. . . . 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 

Such  examples  could  be  multiplied.  The 
second  couplet,  then,  far  from  being  ful- 
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Reproduced  by  photograph  from  the  copy  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York. 


some  of  praise,  is  little  more  than  a  met- 
rical rendering"  of  "This  is  a  portrait  of 
Shakspere."  The  rest  of  the  poem,  sim- 
ilarly reduced  to  common  parlance,  says 
that  since  the  graver  has  failed  to  express 
Shakspere's  soul  as  well  as  he  has  drawn 
his  features,  one  must  turn  to  the  plays  to 
find  the  real  man.  Under  this  interpre- 
tation the  verses,  while  formally  com- 
mendatory, are,  as  Jonson's  known  skill 
and  genuineness  in  such  writing  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  sensible  and  sincere. 
They  testify  without  hyperbole  that  the 
print  represents  Shakspere  as  he  was 
known  to  the  theatrical  world  of  London. 

The  bust  of  Shakspere  is  on  his  mon- 
ument in  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity 


Church,  Stratford.  According  to  Dug- 
dale's  diary  (1653),  "Shakespeare's  and 
John  Combe's  monuments  at  Stratford 
super  Avon,  [were]  made  by  Gerard  John- 
son." This  Johnson  was  a  Dutch  sculp- 
tor, or  "  tombe-maker,"  who  practised  his 
trade  in  London.  The  first  extant  refer- 
ence to  the  bust  is  in  a  commendatory 
poem  by  L.  Digges  in  the  first  folio,  which 
was  printed  in  1623.  If,  however,  as  has 
been  conjectured,  Gerard  Johnson  did  his 
monuments  to  Shakspere  and  his  neigh- 
bor at  the  same  time,  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  is  certain.  At  all  events,  the  bust 
was  put  up  during  the  lifetime  of  Shak- 
spere's wife  and  daughters,  and  was  fa- 
miliar to  his  Stratford  friends. 


THE  DROESHOUT  ORIGINAL.  PORTRAIT. 


In  its  original  state  it  was,  like  most 
sculptures  at  that  time,  colored  to  the  life. 
In  1749  the  colors  were  renewed,  "care 
being"  taken  to  preserve  the  exact  tints." 
In  1793  Edmond  Malone,  whose  pseudo- 
classical  tastes  were  offended  by  the  col- 
ors, succeeded  in  having1  the  bust  painted 
white.  In  1861  Simon  Collins,  a  restorer 
of  pictures,  was  engaged  to  put  the  colors 
on  again.  On  removing  the  white  paint, 
"he  found  that  enough  of  the  ancient 
pigment  remained  to  enable  him  to  restore 
the  original  tints."  As  the  bust  now 
stands,  the  hair,  mustache,  and  lip-beard 
are  auburn,  and  the  eyes  light  hazel. 
This  evidence  has  usually  been  taken  to 
be  conclusive.    As  for  the  eyes,  however, 


it  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  their  ex- 
act tint  failed  to  survive  the  restoration 
of  1749,  Malone's  whitewashing,  and — 
especially  considering  the  smallness  of 
their  surface — Collin s's  scraping  and  re- 
painting. It  is  well  known  among  paint- 
ers, moreover,  that  pigments  may  alter 
color  radically  with  time  and  exposure  to 
light.  A  striking  instance  of  this  has 
latel}r  come  under  my  notice.  In  a  youth- 
ful miniature  of  an  old  lady  who  has  just 
died,  the  hair  has  altered  from  red  to 
auburn,  and  the  eyes  from  light  blue  to 
hazel. 

Johnson's  model  in  making  the  bust  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  death- 
mask.     Had  he  been  a  first-rate  artist, 


THE  ELY  PALACE  PORTRAIT. 


even  for  that  archaic  period  in  the  plastic 
arts  in  England,  the  bust  would  be  of  su- 
preme authority.  Unfortunately  he  seems 
scarcely  to  have  deserved  his  very  modest 
title  of  "  tombe-maker."  The  nose  of  the 
bust  is  so  short  that  the  end  of  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  chipped  off 
accidentally  early  in  the  carving-,  and  the 
present  apology  for  a  nose  carved  out  of 
what  stone  remained.  The  peculiar  po- 
Bitiou  of  the  mustache  clearly  indicates 
this:  in  ninety-nine  faces  out  of  a  hun- 
dred the  mustache  begins  at  the  base 
of  the  nose,  often  in  the  very  nostrils; 
and  tins  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Droe- 
shout  print:  in  the  bust  there  is  a  wide 


and  very  ugly  interval.  The  eyes,  which 
in  the  mask  were  of  course  closed,  are 
small  and  very  awkwardly  rendered.  The 
mouth  is  represented  open — wTith  about 
the  same  skill  as  the  eyes.  The  inequal- 
ity in  the  swellings  on  the  sides  of  the 
face  and  neck  has  been  attributed  to  an 
accumulation  of  gases  beneath  the  4  k  flying 
mould"  of  wax.  Unfortunately  the  sea- 
son of  Shakspere's  death,  early  spring, 
and  the  brief  interval  before  his  burial, 
make  this  very  improbable.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  inequality  is  due  to  one  of 
those  variations  of  nature  which  even  the 
best  artists  have  never  despised.  The 
cheeks  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  are  not  alike, 
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nor  the  eyebrows  of  the  Pheidian  Theseus. 
The  fulness  of  the  cheeks,  too,  is  not  un- 
natural to  a  man  of  over  fifty  living  in 
an  English  provincial  town.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  bust,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  coloring  and  the  very 
probable  exception  of  the  nose  and  upper 
lip,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  counterfeit 
presentment,  however  crude,  of  the  Shak- 
spere  who  in  1616  was  familiar  to  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

With  most  of  this  evidence  our  chief 
business  is  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not 
directly  concern  us.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  contour  of  the  bust  and  that  of 
our  two  portraits  is  easily  explained  in 
the  fact  that  the  bust  obviously  represents 
Shakspere  at  a  much  later  period.  We 
need  not  expect  it  to  approach  them  any 
more  nearly  than  it  does  the  Droeshout 
print.  If,  however,  we  find  that  any  fea- 
ture in  either  portrait  resembles  the  bust 
more  nearly  than  the  print,  it  is  strong 
a  priori  evidence  that  the  portrait  was 
painted  from  life.  And  on  one  point,  at 
least,  the  evidence  of  the  bust  is  of  great 
importance  :  however  doubtful  the  pres- 
ent coloring,  it  is  the  only  evidence  we 
have  as  to  the  color  of  Shakspere's  hair 
and  eyes. 

III. 

The  following  history  and  description 
of  the  so-called  Droeshout  Original  have 
kindly  been  prepared  by  the  librarian  of 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial,  Stratford: 

THE  DROESHOUT  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT. 

u  The  Droeshout  original  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  was  added  to  the  collection 
at  the  Memorial  Picture  Gallery  in  1892, 
on  loan  from  the  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Clements, 
of  Sydenham.  It  had  been  exhibited  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  but,  owing  to  its  dingy 
appearance,  it  excited  little  attention.  It 
was  stated  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  a  member  of  the  Shakespeare  family, 
and  upon  the  back  Mr.  Clements  had  af- 
fixed an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  the  original  of  the  famous  Droeshout 
print,  and  that  it  had  been  publicly  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  That  such  an  origi- 
nal must  have  existed  is  made  evident  by 
the  register  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Lon- 
don. Martin  Droeshout,  son  of  Michael 
Droeshout  and  his  first  wife,  Susan neken 
van  der  Ersbek,  was  baptized  on  April  26, 
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1601,*  and  was  therefore  at  the  time  of 
the  poet's  death,  in  1616,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  As  it  is  thus  virtually  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  engraved 
from  the  life,  he  must  have  copied  an 
earlier  portrait. 

"The  portrait  is  painted  in  oil-colors, 
upon  an  elm  panel  formed  of  two  boards 
joined  horizontally,  and  secured  across 
the  back  by  a  strip  of  wood,  and  has  for 
its  ground-work  a  thin  coating  of  white 
composition,  or  gesso,  primed  red.  The 
head  appears  to  be  life-size,  but  the  body 
is  drawn  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale,  a  fact 
which,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.W.W. 
Ouless,  R.  A.,  gives  the  face  an  appearance 
of  heroic  dimensions. 

"  The  relative  measurements  of  the  por- 
trait are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
Droeshout 's  engraving.  From  certain 
lines  visible  upon  the  picture  it  is  evident 
that  a  collar,  or  ruff,  of  a  different  shape, 
has  been  painted  over.  The  drawing  of 
the  head  is  powerful,  though  the  style  is 
formal,  after  the  manner  of  the  sixteenth 
rather  than  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
shadows  appear  to  have  been  painted 
green  ;  the  warmer  flesh  tones  have  faded. 
The  face  is  oval ;  the  hair,  a  rich  dark 
brown;  the  mustache,  of  a  lighter  shade; 
the  eyes,  neither  hazel  nor  blue,  but  of  a 
shade  between  these  colors.  Upon  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  the  picture  is  in- 
scribed in  cursive  characters:  '  Willm 
Shakespeare.  1609.'  A  large  plain  collar 
with  pleatings  and  a  narrow  hem  sur- 
rounds the  neck.  The  doublet  is  black, 
buttoned  up  the  front,  and  trimmed  with 
handsome  gold  lace.  The  panel  measures 
23  by  17^  inches  full  measure;  22^-  by  17^ 
inches  sight  measurements. 

"  After  a  .careful  examination  of  the 
picture,  the  chairman  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Association.  Mr.  Edgar  Flower, 
felt  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  a  life 
portrait,  and  none  other  than  the  origi- 
nal of  the  famous  print  prefixed  to  the 
First  Folio  (1623)  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Sam. 
Timmins,  F.S.A.,  and  several  antiquaries 
to  whom  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
of  studying  the  picture.  Mrs.  Flower  of 
'Avonbank,'  Stratford-upon-Avon,  there- 
upon bought  the  portrait  from  the  Clem- 
ents family,  and  generously  presented 
it  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial.     It  was 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  De- 
cember, 1895.  A  paper  read  by  Lionel  Cust,  Esq., 
F.S.A. 
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then  taken  to  London,  and  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
December  12,  1895,  upon  which  occasion 
Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  F.S.A.,  introduced  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  Fellows.  The  picture 
was  next  subjected  to  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  various  experts.  Mr.  Gr.  R.  M. 
Murray,  of  the  Botany  Department,  Brit- 
ish Museum,  declared  the  panel  to  be  of 
old  elm-wood.  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  then 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  now 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  portrait  was  painted  from 
life.  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  and  Mr.  S.  Colvin, 
Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, stated  their  belief  to  be  that  the 
portrait  was  a  genuine  picture  of  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
regarded  the  date  '1609 '  as  genuine. 

"  So  closely  does  this  old  portrait  resem- 
ble the  print  by  Droeshout  that  clearly 
the  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
whether  the  print  was  copied  from  the 
picture, or  the  picture  from  the  print.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  competent  critics,  includ- 
ing well-known  engravers,*  have  exam- 
ined the  portrait,  and  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  painting  being  the 
original  and  the  print  the  copy.  In  the 
print  there  is  much  that  is  unintelligible; 
in  the  painting  these  obscurities  become  in- 
telligible. The  engraving  is  a  poor  pro- 
duction, crude  and  harsh;  the  painting 
is  the  work  of  an  artist  of  greater  ability. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  life  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare,  painted  in  1609.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1609  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  were  first 
printed;  in  the  same  year  the  poet,  with 
reputation  established  and  a  fortune  ac- 
cumulating, was  preparing  .to  leave  the 
Globe  Theatre  and  retire  to  the  rural  sur- 
roundings of  his  native  Stratford. 

William  Salt  Brassington,  F.S.  A. 

"November  27,1896." 

Authoritative  as  Mr.  Brassington's  re- 
marks are,  he  has  omitted  one  or  two. facts 
which  may  prove  important,  and  his  final 
judgment  is  perhaps  open  to  question. 

After  presenting  the  portrait  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr.  Flower  en- 
gaged Mr.  Dyer,  the  most  expert  and  in- 
telligent of  English  picture- restorers,  to 
clean  it.  Mr.  Dyer  pronounced  in  favor 
<>f  its  authenticity.    In  introducing  it  to 

*  Anions  others,  Mr.  H.  Barnett  Woodburn,  who 
executed  the  accompanying  engravings. — J.  C. 


the  society,  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  said  that  the 
fact  that  it  had  no  pedigree  was  in  its 
favor,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  "  was  a 
genuine  picture  of  the  date  assigned  to  it.1' 
He  was  "inclined  to  think"  that  the  en- 
graving was  copied  from  the  picture.* 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Sir 
Charles  Robinson,  her  Majesty's  Sur- 
veyor of  Pictures,  pointed  out  that  the 
inscription  is  in  cursive  characters.  The 
custom  at  that  period  was  to  use  capitals. 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Keeper  of  Prints  in  the 
British  Museum,  told  me  later  that  this 
cursive  inscription  was  unique  in  his  ex- 
perience. Abandoning,  therefore,  the  in- 
scription and  date,  Sir  Charles  guardedly 
attributed  the  picture  to  the  early  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Furnivall  as- 
sailed the  picture  with  his  customary 
vigor,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  pedi- 
gree, and  declared  that  it  was  a  "make- 
up of  the  late  seventeenth  century  from 
the  print  and  the  bust,  both  of  which  the 
artist  had  seen."  When  I  brought  to 
his  notice  the  reference  quoted  above  to 
contemporary  portraits  of  Shaksj)ere,  he 
laughed  it  aside.  However,  out  of  his 
great  generosity  and  kindness,  he  went 
with  me  to  Stratford,  and  was  forced  to 
admit  that  no  trace  of  the  bust  is  dis- 
cernible. He  had  overlooked  the  fact 
that  in  the  print  the  cheek  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  fulness.  His  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  may  be  disregarded. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, Sir  Charles  Robinson  has  shifted 
his  position.  In  spite  of  the  expert  testi- 
mony that  the  panel  is  antique  English 
elm — or  perhaps  in  ignorance  of  it — Sir 
Charles  still  declares  (October,  1896)  that 
it  is  foreign,  and  pronounces  the  portrait 
a  very  careful  late  forgery.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  told  me  that 
though  he  should  assign  the  portrait  to  a 
very  early  date,  perhaps  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  he  regarded  it  as 
a  very  careful  copy  of  the  print.  Even 
Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  its  earliest  and  strongest 
advocate,  writes  me,  under  the  date  of  No- 
vember 6,  1896 :  "I  cannot  pledge  myself 
to  its  having  preceded  the  Droeshout  en- 
graving, although  my  inclination  is  to 

*  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  a  life  -  long  student  of 
painted  and  engraved  portraiture,  wrote  Mr.  Edgar 
Flower,  on  November  12,  1896,  as  follows:  "The 
only  [questionj  to  my  mind  is,  was  this  the  picture 
from  which  the  first  folio  portrait  was  engraved,  or 
was  the  picture  painted  from  the  engraving  ?  ...  I 
feel  confident  that  the  portrait  is  the  original  work." 
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think  so.  ...  I  still  regard  it  as  a  picture 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century." 

Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  observed  that  there 
are  traces  of  an  earlier  portrait  on  the 
surface — notably  the  edge  of  a  ruff  in  the 
right-hand  corner,  and  a  line  from  Shak- 
spere's  right  eye  down  his  cheek.  These, 
he  thought,  a  dishonest  painter  would  not 
have  allowed  to  appear.  Several  blisters 
and  other  like  imperfections  are  due  to  a 
fire  which  occurred  at  Alexandra  Palace 
when  the  portrait  was  there  on  exhibi- 
tion.* 

No  scientific  description  of  the  portrait 
had  appeared  at  the  time  of  my  visits 
to  Stratford,  nor  any  summary  of  the 
arguments  pro  and  con.  To  remedy  this, 
I  urged  Mr.  Bernard  Berenson  to  go  to 
Stratford,  but  in  vain.  However,  I  so 
wrought  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  a  con- 
noisseur of  the  school  of  Morelli  and  Be- 
renson that  he  went  with  me  to  Strat- 
ford. Although  he  insists  that  his  judg- 
ment is  merely  that  of'  an  amateur,  he 
has  very  kindly  permitted  me  to  quote 
iiis  notes: 

Life-size,  painted  on  a  thin  coating  of 
gesso.  The  panel  is  English  elm,  worni-lioled, 
and  of  undoubted  antiquity.  Red  appears  in 
the  ground  where  tkeover-painting  hascracked 
off.  Hair  apparently  painted  in  bitumen.  All 
the  drawing  precisely  like  that  in  the  print, 
including  costume.  Technique,  an  illogical 
combination  of  broad,  scratchy,  and  of  smooth. 
Clearly  a  late  copy  of  the  print. 

The  worm -holes  deserve  a  more  thor- 
ough examination  than  we  could  give 
without  removing  the  surface.  Some  of 
them  are  clear-cut;  others  seem  paint- 
ed round  the  edges,  and  at  least  one,  on 
the  line  of  the  right  cheek-bone,  has 
plainly  been  painted  over:  it  is  discerni- 
ble now  only  because  the  paint  has  sagged 
into  it.  If  these  appearances  are  to  be 
relied  on,  the  painter  sought  to  give  an 
appearance  of  antiquity  by  using  a  panel 
already  worm -holed.  In  coloring,  the 
portrait  resembles  the  bust,  with  a  single 
exception.  I  failed  to  find  the  least 
trace  of  hazel  in  the  eyes;  they  are  sim- 
ply muddy  blue. 

The  means  of  solving  the  problem 
conclusively  was  no  farther  removed  from 
Stratford  than  London.  In  the  Halli- 
well -Phillips  collection  of  Shaksperean 
rarities,  stored  in  the  Safe  Deposit,  Chan- 
cery Lane,  was  a  copy  of  the  print  which, 

*  These  minor  accidents  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
produce in  Mr.  Woodburn's  engraving. 


according  to  the  calendar  of  the  collec- 
tion, is  in  "its  original  proof  state  before 
it  was  altered  by  an  inferior  hand.1'  The 
late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.,  lias  described 
the  differences  due  to  this  alteration: 

The  proof  "is  remarkable  for  clearness  of 
tone,  the  shadows  being  very  delicately  ren- 
dered. ...  This  is  particularly  visible  in  the 
arch  under  the  eye,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  ;  the  expression  of  the  latter  is  much 
altered  in  the  later  states  of  the  plate  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  upturned  mustache,  which 
hides  and  destroys  the  true  character  of  this 
part  of  the  face.  The  whole  of  the  shadows 
have  been  darkened  by  cross-hatching  and 
coarse  dotting,  particularly  on  the  chin;  this 
gives  a  coarse  and  undue  prominence  to  some 
parts  of  the  portrait,  the  forehead  particularly. 
In  this  early  state  of  the  plate  the  hair  is  dark- 
er than  any  of  the  shadows  on  the  head,  and 
flows  softly  and  naturally  ;  in  the  retouched 
plate  the  shadow  is  much  darker  than  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  imparting  a  swelled  look  to 
the  head  and  giving  the  hair  the  appearance 
of  a  raised  wig.  .  .  .  [In  the  early  state]  no 
shadow  falls  across  the  collar." 

Every  one  of  these  alterations  in  the 
plate  before  printing  the  folios,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  shadow7  on  the  col- 
lar, is  an  injury  to  the  print.  The  reason 
for  their  existence  is  explained  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Smith,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  G-allery.  whose  knowledge 
of  early  engraving  was  unrivalled  :  "I 
fully  believe  that,  on  what  is  technically 
termed  proving  the  plate,  it  was  thought 
that  much  of  the  work  was  so  delicate  as 
not  to  allow  of  a  sufficient  number  of  im- 
pressions being  printed.'1 

If,  now,  the  portrait  wTas  copied  from 
the  print,  Ave  may  expect  to  find  in  it 
many  of  the  marks  of  the  inferior  hand 
that  altered  Droeshout's  proof;  but  if  the 
proof  was  drawn  from  the  portrait,  the 
presence  in  the  portrait  of  any  of  those 
traces  would  have  to  be  explained.  For 
example,  the  shadow  on  the  collar  of  the 
print  appears  in  the  so-called  Original, 
and  not  in  the  proof.  Now  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  proof  represents  Droeshout's 
engraving  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
that  the  inferior  hand  added  this  shadow- 
to  complete  the  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal ;  but  if  besides  this  shadow  other 
traces  of  the  inferior  engraver  appear  in 
the  so-called  Original,  it  will  clearly  be 
proved  a  careful  copy  of  the  print.  Judg- 
ing from  our  reproductions  of  the  por- 
traits in  question,  "the  enlargement  of 
the  upturned  mustache "  does  appear  in 
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the  so-called  Original,  and  in  such  an  ex- 
aggerated form  that  it  would  seem  to 
date  from  a  late  and  very  debased  copy  of 
the  print;  but  final  decision  on  such  mat- 
ters of  detail  would  be  possible  only  after 
bringing  together  the  proof,  the  print, 
and  the  so-called  Original.  At  the  time 
of  my  visits  to  Stratford  this  was  ^im- 
possible— a  misfortune  the  more  deplora- 
ble because  the  Halliwell-Phillips  collec- 
tion, unvalued  in  England,  was  about  to 
be  delivered  to  its  American  purchaser, 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  The  breadth  of  the  At- 
lantic, however,  is  less  an  obstacle  to  good 
Americans  than  the  indifference  of  Eng- 
lish scholars.  We  may  safely  regard  the 
question  as  on  the  highway  to  solution. 

IV. 

The  Ely  Palace  portrait,  meantime,  has 
suffered  from  even  greater  neglect.  Dur- 
ing a  score  or  more  of  years  it  hung  in 
the  peak  of  the  roof  in  the  house  in  which 
Shakspere  was  born,  so  begrimed  and  cov- 
ered with  dust  as  to  be  almost  invisible. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Richard  Savage, 
Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the  Trustees 
and  Guardians  of  Shakspere's  Birthplace, 
a  pious  and  patient  Shaksperean,  realizing 
ils  rare  value,  had  it  dusted  and  hung  on 
the  eye-line.  His  notes  on  the  portrait 
he  has  kindly  sent  me. 

THE  ELY  PALACE  PORTRAIT. 

"The  following  inscription  is  painted 
i  n  white  letters  upon  the  back  of  the  por- 
trait-panel : 

1  This  Portrait  of  William  Shakespeare  called 
"The  Ely  Palace  Portrait"  was  presented  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  House  in  which  the  great 
Poet  was  born,  on  April  23rd,  1864  (the  Ter- 
centenary Anniversary), by  Mr.  Henry  Graves, 
Publisher  to  Queen  Victoria,  6,  Pall  Mall,  Lou- 
don.7 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  portrait 
has  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Birthplace 
for  over  thirty-two  years,  during  which 
tune  no  special  notice  of  it  has  ever  been 
published;  but  now  that  the  original  of 
the  Droeshout  engraving  is  believed  to 
pave  been  discovered,  the  Trustees  deem 
«  right  to  make  known  all  the  facts  which 
nave  been  obtained  concerning  it,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  interest  many,  and,  with 
help  of  an  engraving,  convey  to  the 
mmda  of  enquirers  an  idea  of  what  the 
'.'<(•<•  ol  Shakespeare  was  like  in  1603. 
41  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Ely 


Palace  Shakespeare  prior  to  the  date  of 
presentation,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Graves  had  only  purchased  it  at  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Wood's  auction- 
rooms  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  Turton,  Bishop  of  Ely.  He 
knew  of  the  portrait  while  the  Bishop  was 
living,  and  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  it 
that  on  the  prelate's  demise  he  prompt- 
ly secured  it. 

"  The  Bishop,  it  is  said,  valued  the  por- 
trait more  than  any  other  picture  he  had 
in  his  possession,  and  once  told  Mr. 
Graves  either  that  he  had  refused  a  thou- 
sand guineas  for  it,  or  that  he  would  not 
take  that  sum  if  offered. 

"An  account  of  the  picture  at  the  time 
it  was  acquired  by  the  Bishop  was  given 
in  The  Builder  of  1846,  vol.  iv.,  p.  556, 
as  follows : 

'A  picture  which  is  believed  by  some,  well 
qualified  to  judge,  to  be  a  contemporary  por- 
trait of  the  great  bard,  has  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Ely.  It  was 
found  in  an  obscure  broker's  shop,  where  no- 
thing could  be  learnt  of  its  previous  history. 
It  has  no  name  on  it,  but  cleaning  has  made 
apparent  in  one  part,  ' 2Et  39.  1603.',  which 
agrees  with  the  age  of  Shakespeare  in  that 
year.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  picture,  and 
cannot  at  once,  after  so  many  disappointments, 
give  implicit  credence  to  the  statement;  what 
we  know,  however,  of  those  who  have  exam- 
ined the  portrait,  and  the  judgement  of  the 
Eight  Eev.  Bishop  himself,  induces  us  to  be- 
lieve it  will  he  found  correct,  and  that  a  great 
discovery  has  iudeed  been  made.' 

"Following  the  above  (in  vol.  iv.,  p. 
623,  of  The  Builder),  another  similar  no- 
tice of  it  appeared.  '  The  painting  is  on  a 
panel  1  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  3f  in.,  and  when 
found  was  in  an  old  ebony  frame,  covered 
with  dirt,  and  disregarded.  It  was  bought 
for  a  few  shillings,  solely  on  the  ground  of 
its  likeness  to  Shakespeare.  The  date  and 
age  (1603,  get  39),  serving  to  confirm  the 
impression,  were  not  discovered  till  after- 
wards: these  are  in  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  picture  at  the  top. ' 

"  It  is  stated  above  that  nothing  of  its 
previous  history  could  be  learnt  at  the 
time  of  purchase  by  the  Bishop,  but  sub- 
sequent enquiries  appear  to  have  elicited 
the  following,  which  was  orally  commu- 
nicated to  the  writer  more  than  once  by 
the  late  Mr.  Graves  (the  last  time  being 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death)— that 
the  broker  obtained  it  from  the  sale  of 
the  effects  of  the  last  of  a  verv  old  Lon- 
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don  family,  which  had  resided  in  Little 
Britain  from  before  Shakespeare's  time; 
that  Shakespeare  knew  and  visited  the 
family,  and  gave  them  this  portrait. 

"  Mr.  Graves  fully  believed  in  its  being 
a  life  portrait  of  the  poet,  and,  though 
bearing  a  somewhat  younger  expression, 
might  possibly  have  been  the  original  of 
the  Droeshout  engraving;  if,  however,  it 
is  universally  decided  that  the  portrait 
recently  presented  to  the  Shakespeare  Me- 
morial by  Mrs.  Flower,  A  von  bank,  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, is  the  original  of  the 
First  Folio  engraving,  then  of  course  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Graves  is  absolutely  neg- 
atived; but  at  the  same  time  the  'Ely 
Palace  Shakespeare'  remains  a  portrait 
of  inestimable  value,  being  the  earliest 
known  representation  of  Shakespeare. 

''The  portrait  has  been  somewhat  de- 
scribed by  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
The  Builder,  but  it  may  be  further  re- 
marked that  it  is  painted  in  oil-colors 
upon  an  oak  panel,  enclosed  in  the  old 
ebony  frame  before  mentioned,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  above  first  engraving 
of  it,  has  M  39.  X  1603.  in  the  top  left- 
hand  corner,  which  would  read  [Anno] 
JEtatis  39,  Christi  1603.  The  picture  rep- 
resents Shakespeare  as  a  fair  man  with 
auburn  hair,  and  eyes  of  a  brownish-gray 
color;  the  collar,  as  will  be  observed,  is 
quite  plain,  excepting  a  narrow  hem  run- 
ning round  the  edge.  The  doublet  is  of 
a  greenish  -  brown  color,  fastened  by  a 
number  of  small  buttons  down  the  front; 
it  has  black  braided  strap-lines  from  the 
shoulders,  and  a  black  spray  ornament 
running  from  them  at  intervals.  No  evi- 
dence whatever  has  yet  come  to  hand  to 
indicate  the  name  of  the  painter. 

"With  regard  to  the  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  poet  at  the  date  this  portrait 
was  painted,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
King  James  the  First  arrived  in  London 
oil  May  7,  1603,  and  on  the  17th  of  that 
month  granted,  by  bill  of  Privy  Signet,  a 
license  to  Shakespeare  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  company  to  perform  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  that  under 
this  license  '  the  Kings  Majesties  Servants, 
with  the  allowance  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,'  first  acted  Ben  Jonson's  new  Tra- 
gedy of  Sejanus,  in  the  aforesaid  theatre, 
'The  Principall  Tragedians  being  Ric. 
Burbadge,  Aug.  Philips,  Wil.  Sly,  Job. 
Lowin,  Will.  Shake-Speare,  Joh.  Hem- 
ings,  Hen.  Condel,  Alex.  Cooke.'  On  the 
2d  December  of  that  year  also  the  com- 


pany had  the  honor  of  performing  before 
the  King  and  a  very  distinguished  party 
at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
patrons,  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  with  whom  his  Majesty  was 
then  staying.  Richard  Savage. 

"November  28th,  1896." 

The  inscription,  invisible  before  the 
picture  was  cleaned,  can  now  be  seen 
only  after  a  careful  scrutiny  and  in  cer- 
tain lights.  It  appears  like  a  faint  water- 
ing in  silk — more  by  virtue  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  brush-lines  than  by  a  differ- 
ence in  color.  It  was,  then,  surely  made 
by  the  painter  upon  the  wet  surface,  and 
is  contemporary  with  the  painting.  The 
garment,  which  is  similar  in  outline  to 
that  in  the  print,  is  still  so  grimed  over 
that  no  pattern  is  visible.  Mr.  Savage's 
notes,  I  take  it,  are  the  result  of  minute 
scrutiny.  In  the  collar  faint  traces  re- 
main beneath  the  chin  of  the  ribs  that 
appear  in  the  print.  The  hair,  accord- 
ing to  my  notes,  is  dark  brown,  the  eyes 
are  dark  gray  or  muddy  blue,  the  high 
lights  being  placed  differently  from  those 
in  the  print.  They  appear  smaller,  and 
are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  eyes  in 
the  bust.  The  nose  is.  thinner  than  in 
the  print,  and  more  delicate.  The  cheek 
is  large,  but  is  not  yet,  as  in  the  print, 
inclined  to  be  fat.  My  Morellian  friend 
describes  the  portrait  as  follows: 

A  smooth  provincial  technique  of  the  period. 
Shadows  loosely  put  in  in  brown.  Lower  part 
of  face  much  repainted.  Virtually  on  the 
lines  of  the  Droeshout  print.  The  drawing, 
however,  is  inferior,  in  that  the  right  side  of 
the  face  is  out  of  perspective,  being  impossi- 
bly turned  toward  the  spectator.  This  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  the  eyes  appear  to  be  set 
close  together.  In  the  print  all  "accents" 
are  stronger.  The  inscription  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  time,  and  is  surely  put  in  on  the 
original  surface.    Apparently  quite  genuine. 

Against  the  authenticity  of  this  por- 
trait I  know  but  one  fact,  namely,  that, 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  de- 
ponent, the  light  brown  of  hazel  eyes  is 
not  discernible,  and  that  consequently 
they  differ  in  color  from  those  in  the  bust. 
That  the  coloring  of  the  bust  is  not  above 
suspicion,  however,  and  especially  the  col- 
or of  the  eyes,  I  have  already  shown. 
And  the  fact  that  in  shape  the  eyes  re- 
semble the  eyes  of  the  bust  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  portrait  was  drawn  from 
life.    The  fault  in  perspective  renders  the 
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supposition  that  it  was  drawn  from  the 
engraving  very  improbable;  for  though 
an  artist  of  considerable  skill  might  err 
in  drawing  from  the  round,  a  tyro  would 
have  been  able  to  copy  the  lines  of  the 
print.  The  theory  that  the  print  was 
drawn  from  the  portrait  would  not  be 
untenable,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  differ- 
ence in  the  ages  of  the  two  portraits,  if  the 
so-called  Original  proves  spurious;  for  a 
practised  engraver  would  have  been  not 
unlikely  to  correct  a  fault  in  perspective, 
while  he  would  naturally  have  "accent- 
ed "  the  somewhat  flaccid  outlines  of  his 
original.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Graves, 
who  was  a  leading  dealer  in  prints  in 
London,  is  of  decided  weight.  If,  how- 
ever, we  allow  force  to  the  reference  to 
portraits  of  Shakspere  which  I  quoted  at 
the  outset,  no  such  supposition  is  neces- 
sary. At  all  events  the  portrait  is  of  ex- 
treme, and  perhaps  of  unique  interest. 

V. 

The  countenances  of  these  three  closely 
related  portraits  certainly  do  not  at  first 
sight  satisfy  the  ideal  of  the  lover  of  Shak- 
spere. It  is  certain  also,  however,  that 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  less  monstrous  than 
those  of  the  attitudinizing  John-a-dreams 
of  the  nineteenth-century  sculptor.  And 
as  one  accustoms  himself  to  the  archaic 
and  provincial  technique  in  which  the 
portraits  were  painted,  they  gain  positive 
character.  The  eyes,  which  in  the  print 
are  set  and  wooden,  have,  at  worst,  in  the 
so-called  Original,  a  melancholy  fixity, 
while  in  the  Ely  Palace  portrait,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  my  appreciations,  their 
disquiet  vacancy  gives  evidence  of  a  deep- 
ly troubled  mind.  The  somewhat  sour 
expression  of  the  mouth  of  the  Origi- 
nal, as  Mr.  Woodburn  pointed  out,  is  re- 
deemed by  a  subtle  curve  of  cheerful- 
ness, even  mirth,  while  the  seriousness  of 
the  lower  face  in  the  Ely  Palace  portrait 
is  not  without  dignity.  What  these  sug- 
gestions would  have  proved  under  the 
brush  of  Vandyck  we  can  only  imagine; 
but  our  conjectures  will  receive  some  lit- 
tle weight  if,  following  Ben  Jonson's  ad- 
vice, we  turn  from  the  portraits  to  Shak- 
spere's  works. 

Before  the  date  of  the  Ely  Palace  por- 
trait, according  to  conjectural  but  gener- 
ally accepted  chronology,  Shakspere  had 
written  his  most  buoyant  and  joyous 
comedies— Much  Ado  (1598),  As  You  Like 
It  (1599),  and  Twelfth  Night  (1600-1601); 


as  wTell  as  the  middle  tragedies — Julius 
Caesar  (1601),  and  the  first  version  of  Ham- 
let (1602).  In  the  year  of  the  painting  of 
the  Ely  Palace  portrait,  1603,  he  wrote  the 
dark,  ironical  comedy  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, and  in  this  or  the  following  year 
the  final  version  of  Hamlet.  During  the 
four  succeeding  years  he  completed  the 
great  tragedies — Othello,  Lear,  Macbeth, 
and  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Thus  the 
series  of  the  deepest  tragedies  treads  upon 
the  heels  of  the  most  buoyant  comedies. 
This  fact  critics  have  generally  taken 
to  indicate  some  sudden  change  in  the 
underlying  mood  of  Shakspere's  mind. 
The  latest  work  touching  on  the  subject, 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  William 
Shakspere,  a  Study  in  Elizabethdn  Lit- 
erature, analyzes  the  plays  with  a  view 
to  characterizing  this  mood.  Its  main  fea- 
tures, during  the  period  of  the  tragedies, 
are  three:  "A  profound,  fatalistic  sense 
of  the  impotence  of  man  in  the  midst 
of  his  environment;  ....  a  sense  of  some- 
thing in  the  relations  between  men  and 
women  ....  widely  different  from  the 
ideal,  romantic  fascination  expressed  by 
the  comedies, ....  the  certainty  that  wto- 
man  may  be  damningly  evil" ;  and  "final- 
ly,... .  traces  of  deep  sympathy  with  such 
abnormal,  overwrought  states  of  mind  as 
....might  easily  have  lapsed  into  mad- 
ness." All  this  the  historical  critics  of 
Shakspere  are  accustomed  to  illustrate 
by  pointing  to  the  sonnets.  Upon  these 
Shakspere  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  engaged  as  late  as  1605  —  that  is, 
roughly  speaking,  until  after  he  had  writ- 
ten Hamlet,  Measure  for  Measure,  Othel- 
lo, and  Lear.  In  the  later  of  the  two 
series  of  these  sonnets  the  author  repre- 
sents himself  as  fatally  in  the  toils  of  an 
unlovely,  vicious  woman,  who  not  only 
seduces  him  from  his  true  self,  but  embit- 
ters his  relations  with  his  dearest  friend. 
There  is  a  distinct  reference  also  to  mad- 
ness (Sonnet  129).  This  sombre  period, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  was  not  permanent. 
It  gave  way  to  a  later  period  of  comedy 
— The  Winter's  Tale  and  The  Tempest 
(1610-11).  The  various  assumptions  that 
go  to  make  up  this  account  of  Shak- 
spere's  life  have,  it  must  be  clearly  stated, 
no  real  scientific  foundation.  The  chro- 
nology, for  instance,  is  far  from  certain, 
and  it  has  even  been  questioned  whether 
the  sonnets  record  a  personal  experience. 
And  the  authenticity  of  the  portraits,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  afyove  question.  Yet 
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the  theory  as  to  Shakspere's  spiritual  de- 
velopment lias  convinced  the  imagina- 
tion, at  least,  of  many  scholars;  and  the 
Droeshout  type  of  portrait  has  Ben  Jon- 
son's  express  approval.  Assuming",  then, 
that  the  new  portraits  are  what  they  seem, 
they  distinctly  confirm  the  theory  as  to 
Shakspere's  artistic  development.  The 


expression  of  the  so-called  Original  is 
what — always  allowing  for  its  crudeness 
as  a  work  of  art — we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect at  the  period  of  the  great  tragedies; 
and  that  of  the  Ely  Palace  portrait — the 
disquiet,  indwelling  eyes,  and  the  gloomy 
face — is  what  one  would  certainly  expect 
at  the  period  of  Hamlet. 


GEOLOGICAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


JAMES  HUTTON'S  theory  that  conti- 
nents wear  away  and  are  replaced  by 
volcanic  upheaval  had  gained  compara- 
tively few  adherents  at  the  beginning  of 
our  century.  Even  the  lucid  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Huttonian  Theory,  which 
Playfair,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  great 
Scotchman,  published  in  1802,  did  not  at 
once  prove  convincing.  The  world  had 
become  enamoured  of  the  rival  theory  of 
Hutton's  famous  contemporary,  Werner 
of  Saxony — the  theory  which  taught  that 
"in  the  beginning"  all  the  solids  of  the 
earth's  present  crust  were  dissolved  in  the 
heated  waters  of  a  universal  sea.  Wer- 
ner affirmed  that  all  rocks,  of  whatever 
character,  had  been  formed  by  precipita- 
tion from  this  sea,  as  the  waters  cooled; 
that  even  veins  have  originated  in  this 
way  ;  and  that  mountains  are  gigantic 
crystals,  not  upheaved  masses.  In  a  word, 
he  practically  ignored  volcanic  action,  and 
denied  in  toto  the  theory  of  metamorpho- 
sis of  rocks  through  the  agency  of  heat. 

The  followers  of  Werner  came  to  be 
known  as  Neptunists;  the  Huttonians  as 
Plutonists.  The  history  of  geology  dur- 
ing our  first  quarter-century  is  mainly  a 
recital  of  the  intemperate  controversy  be- 
tween these  opposing  schools;  though  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  meantime, 
the  members  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  were  making  an  effort  to  hunt 
for  facts  and  avoid  compromising  theories. 
Fact  and  theory,  however,  were  too  close- 
ly linked  to  be  thus  divorced. 

The  brunt  of  the  controversy  settled 
about  the  un strati  Red  rocks — granites  and 
their  allies — which  the  Plutonists  claimed 
as  of  igneous  origin.  This  contention  had 
the  theoretical  support  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  then  gaining  ground,  which 
supposed  the  earth  to  be  a  cooling  globe. 
The  Plutonists  laid  great  stress,  too,  on 
the  observed  fact  that  the  temperature  of 


the  earth  increases  at  a  pretty  constant 
ratio  as  descent  toward  its  centre  is  made 
in  mines.  But  in  particular  they  appealed 
to  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes. 

The  evidence  from  this  source  was  gath- 
ered and  elaborated  by  Mr.  G.  Poulett 
Scrope,  secretary  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  England,  who,  in  1823,  published 
a  classical  work  on  volcanoes,  in  which 
he  claimed  that  volcanic  mountains,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  highest  known  peaks, 
are  merel}7  accumulated  masses  of  lava 
belched  forth  from  a  crevice  in  the  earth's 
crust.  The  Neptunists  stoutly  contended 
for  the  aqueous  origin  of  volcanic  as  of 
other  mountains. 

But  the  facts  were  with  Scrope,  and  as 
time  wrent  on  it  came  to  be  admitted  that 
not  merely  volcanoes,  but  many  "trap" 
formations  not  taking  the  form  of  craters 
had  been  made  by  the  obtrusion  of  molten 
rock  through  fissures  in  overlying  strata. 
Such,  for  example,  to  cite  familiar  illus- 
trations, are  Mount  Holyoke,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  well-known  formation 
of  the  Palisades  along  the  Hudson. 

But  to  admit  the  "Plutonic"  origin  of 
such  widespread  formations  was  practi- 
cally to  abandon  the  Neptunian  hypothe- 
sis. So  gradually  the  Huttonian  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  granites  and  other 
"igneous"  rocks,  whether  massed  or  in 
veins,  came  to  be  accepted.  Most  geolo- 
gists then  came  to  think  of  the  earth  as 
a  molten  mass,  on  which  the  crust  rests  as 
a  mere  film.  Some,  indeed,  with  Lyell, 
preferred  to  believe  that  the  molten  areas 
exist  only  as  lakes  in  a  solid  crust,  heated 
to  melting,  perhaps,  by  electrical  orchemi- 
cal  action,  as  Davy  suggested.  More  recent- 
ly a  popular  theory  attempts  to  reconcile 
geological  facts  with  the  claim  of  the 
physicists,  that  the  earth's  entire  mass  is 
at  least  as  rigid  as  steel,  by  supposing  that 
a  molten  film  rests  between  the  observed 
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solid  crust  and  the  alleged  solid  nucleus. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  theory  that 
subterranean  heat  has  been  instrumental 
in  determining  the  condition  of ' 'primary" 
n,cks.  and  in  producing  many  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth's  crust,  has  never 
been  in  dispute  since  the  long  controversy 
between  the  Neptunists  and  the  Pluto- 
nists  led  to  its  establishment. 

II. 

If  molten  matter  exists  beneath  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  it  must  contract  on 
cooling,  and  in  so  doing  it  must  disturb 
the  level  of  the  portion  of  the  crust  al- 
ready solidified.  So  a  plausible  explana- 
tion'of  the  upheaval  of  continents  and 
mountains  was  supplied  by  the  Plutonian 
theory,  as  Hutton  had  from  the  first  al- 
leo-ed.  But  now  an  important  difference 
of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  exact  rationale 
of  such  upheavals.  Hutton  himself,  and 
practically  every  one  else  who  accepted 
his  theory,  had  supposed  that  there  are 
long  periods  of  relative  repose,  during 
which  the  level  of  the  crust  is  undis- 
turbed, followed  by  short  periods  of  ac- 
tive stress,  when  continents  are  thrown  up 
with  volcanic  suddenness,  as  by  the  throes 
of  a  gigantic  earthquake.  But  now  came 
Charles  Lyell  with  his  famous  extension 
of  the  "  uniformitarian  "  doctrine,  claim- 
ing that  past  changes  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face have  been  like  present  changes  in 
degree  as  well  as  in  kind.  The  making 
of  continents  and  mountains,  he  said,  is 
going  on  as  rapidly  to-day  as  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  There  have  been  no  gigantic 
cataclysmic  upheavals  at  anytime,  but  all 
changes  in  level  of  the  strata  as  a  whole 
have  been  gradual,  by  slow  oscillation, 
or  at  most  by  repeated  earthquake  shocks 
such  as  are  still  often  experienced. 

In  support  of  this  very  startling  con- 
ic ntion  Lyell  gathered  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence of  the  recent  changes  in  level  of 
continental  areas.  He  corroborated  by 
personal  inspection  the  claim  which  had 
been  made  by  Playfair  in  1802,  and  by 
von  Buch  in  1807,  that  the  coast-line  of 
S wed (m  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  from  a 
few  inches  to  several  feet  in  a  century. 
He  cited  Darwin's  observations  going  to 
prove  that  Patagonia  is  similarly  rising, 
and  Pin  gel's  claim  that  Greenland  is 
slowly  sinking.  Proof  as  to  sudden 
changes  of  level  of  several  feet,  over 
large  areas,  due  to  earthquakes,  was 
brought  forward  in  abundance.  Cumu- 


lative evidence  left  it  no  longer  open  to 
question  that  such  oscillatory  changes  of 
level,  either  upward  or  downward,  are 
quite  the  rule,  and  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  these  observed  changes,  if  continued 
long  enough  in  one  direction,  would  pro- 
duce the  highest  elevations.  The  possi- 
bility that  the  making  of  even  the  highest 
ranges  of  mountains  had  been  accom- 
plished without  exaggerated  catastrophic 
action  came  to  be  freely  admitted. 

It  became  clear  that  the  supposedly  sta- 
ble land  surfaces  are  in  reality  much  more 
variable  than  the  surface  of  the  "shifting 
sea  ";  that  continental  masses,  seemingly 
so  fixed,  are  really  rising  and  falling  in 
billows  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  ages 
instead  of  moments  being  consumed  in 
the  sweep  between  crest  and  hollow. 

These  slow  oscillations  of  land  surfaces 
being  understood,  many  geological  enig- 
mas were  made  clear — such  as  the  alter- 
nation of  marine  and  fresh-water  forma- 
tions in  a  vertical  series,  which  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart  had  observed  near  Paris; 
or  the  sandwiching  of  layers  of  coal, 
of  subaerial  formation,  between  layers 
of  subaqueous  clay  or  sandstone,  which 
may  be  observed  everywhere  in  the  coal 
measures.  In  particular,  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  sedimentary  strata  as  a 
whole,  many  times  exceeding  the  depth  of 
the  deepest  known  sea,  was  for  the  first 
time  explicable  wThen  it  was  understood 
that  such  strata  had  formed  in  slowly 
sinking  ocean -beds. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of 
stratified  rocks  being  thus  removed,  the 
way  was  opened  for  a  more  favorable  con- 
sideration of  that  other  Hutton ian  doc- 
trine of  the  extremely  slow  denudation  of 
land  surfaces.  The  enormous  amount  of 
land  erosion  will  be  patent  to  any  one 
who  uses  his  eyes  intelligently  in  a  moun- 
tain district.  It  will  be  evident  in  any 
region  where  the  strata  are  tilted— as,  for 
example,  the  Alleghanies— that  great  folds 
of  strata  which  must  once  have  risen 
miles  in  height  have  in  many  cases  been 
worn  entirely  away,  so  that  now  a  valley 
marks  the  location  of  the  former  emi- 
nence. Where  the  strata  are  level,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  and  the  familiar  Cats- 
kills,  the  evidence  of  denudation  is,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  marked;  for  here  it  is 
clear  that  elevation  and  valley  have  been 
carved  by  the  elements  out  of  land  that 
rose  from  the  sea  as  level  plateaus. 
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But  that  this  herculean  labor  of  land- 
sculpturing"  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  slow  action  of  wind  and  frost  and 
shower  was  an  idea  few  men  could  grasp 
within  the  first  half -century  after  Hutton 
propounded  it;  nor  did  it  begin  to  gain 
general  currency  until  Lyell's  crusade 
against  catastrophism,  begun  about  1830. 
had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  accustomed 
geologists  to  the  thought  of  slow  contin- 
uous changes  producing  final  results  of 
colossal   proportions.      And  even  long 
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after  that,  it  was  combated  by  such  men 
as  Murchison,  Director- General  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  then 
accounted  the  foremost  field-geologist  of 
his  time,  who  continued  to  believe  that 
the  existing  valleys  owe  their  main  fea- 
tures to  subterranean  forces  of  upheaval. 
Even  Murchison,  however,  made  some  re- 
cession from  the  belief  of  the  Continental 
authorities,  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Leo- 
pold von  Buch,  who  contended  that  the 
mountains  had  sprung  up  like  veritable 
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jacks-in-the-box.  Von  Buch,  whom  his' 
friend  and  fellow -pupil  von  Humboldt 
considered  the  foremost  geologist  of  the 
time,  died  in  1853,  still  firm  in  his  early 
faith  that  the  erratic  bowlders  found  high 
on  the  Jura  had  been  hurled  there,  like 
cannon-balls,  across  the  valley  of  Geneva 
by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  a  neighboring 
mountain  range. 

HI. 

The  bowlders  whose  presence  on  the 
crags  of  the  Jura  the  old  German  ac- 
counted for  in  a  manner  so  theatrical  had 
long  been  a  source  of  contention  among 
geologists.  They  are  found  not  merely  on 
the  Jura,  but  on  numberless  other  moun- 
tains in  all  north  temperate  latitudes,  and 
often  far  out  in  the  open  country,  as 
many  a  farmer  who  has  broken  his  plough 
against  them  might  testify.  The  early 
geologists  accounted  for  them,  as  for 
nearly  everything  else,  with  their  sup- 
posi ti  tious  Del  uge.  Brongn iart  and  Cuvier 
and  Buckland  and  their  contemporaries 
appeared  to  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  masses  of  granite  weighing 
hundreds  of  tons  had  been  swept  by  this 
current  scores  or  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  source.  But  of  course  the  uni- 
formitarian  faith  permitted  no  such  ex- 


planation, nor  could  it  countenance  the 
projection  idea;  so  Lyell  was  bound  to 
find  some  other  means  of  transportation 
for  the  puzzling  erratics. 

The  only  available  medium  was  ice, 
but  fortunately  this  one  seemed  quite 
sufficient.  Icebergs,  said  Lyell,  are  ob- 
served to  carry  all  manner  of  debris,  and 
deposit  it  in  the  sea  -  bottoms.  Present 
land  surfaces  have  often  been  submerged 
beneath  the  sea.  During  the  latest  of 
these  submergences  icebergs  deposited  the 
bowlders  now  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  land.  Nothing  could  be  simpler 
or  more  clearly  uniform itarian.  And 
even  the  catastrophists,  though  they  met 
Lyell  amicably  on  almost  no  other  theo- 
retical ground,  were  inclined  to  admit  the 
plausibility  of  his  theory  of  erratics.  In- 
deed, of  all  Ly ell's  non-conformist  doc- 
trines, this  seemed  the  one  most  likely  to 
meet  with  general  acceptance. 

Yet,  even  as  this  iceberg  theory  loomed 
large  and  larger  before  the  geological 
world,  observations  were  making  in  a  dif- 
ferent field  that  were  destined  to  show  its 
fallacy.  As  early  as  1815  a  sharp  -  eyed 
chamois-hunter  of  the  Alps,  Perraudin  by 
name,  had  noted  the  existence  of  the  er- 
ratics, and,  unlike  most  of  his  companion 
hunters,  had  puzzled  his  head  as  to  how 
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the  bowlders  got  where  he  saw  them.  He 
knew  nothing  of  submerged  continents 
or  of  icebergs,  still  less  of  upheaving 
mountains;  and  though  he  doubtless  had 
heard  of  the  Flood,  he  had  no  experience 
of  heavy  rocks  floating  like  corks  in  wa- 
ter. Moreover,  he  had  never  observed 
stones  rolling  up  hill  and  perching  them- 
selves on  mountain  -  tops,  and  he  was  a 
good  enough  uniformitarian  (though  he 
would  have  been  puzzled  indeed  had  any 
one  told  him  so)  to  disbelieve  that  stones 
in  past  times  had  disported  themselves 
differently  in  this  regard  from  stones  of 
the  present.  Yet  there  the  stones  are. 
How  did  they  get  there? 

The  mountaineer  thought  that  he  could 
answer  that  question.  He  saw  about 
him  those  gigantic  serpentlike  streams  of 
ice  called  glaciers,  "from  their  far  foun- 
tains slow  rolling  on,"  carrying  with 
them  blocks  of  granite  and  other  debris 
to  form  moraine  deposits.  If  these  gla- 
ciers had  once  been  much  more  extensive 
than  they  now  are,  they  might  have  car- 
ried the  bowlders  and  left  them  where  we 
find  them.  On  the  other  hand,  no  other 
natural  agency  within  the  sphere  of  the 
chamois-hunter's  knowledge  could  have 


accomplished  this,  ergo  the  glaciers  must 
once  have  been  more  extensive.  Perrau- 
din  would  probably  have  said  that  com- 
mon-sense drove  him  to  this  conclusion ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  conceived 
one  of  the  few  truly  original  and  novel 
ideas  of  which  our  century  can  boast. 

Perraudin  announced  his  idea  to  the 
greatest  scientist  in  his  little  world — Jean 
de  Charpentier,  director  of  the  mines  at 
Bex,  a  skilled  geologist  who  had  been  a 
fellow-pupil  of  von  Buch  and  von  Hum- 
boldt under  Werner  at  the  Freiberg  School 
of  Mines.  Charpentier  laughed  at  the 
mountaineer's  grotesque  idea,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it.  And  ten  years  elapsed 
before  Perraudin  could  find  any  one  who 
treated  his  notion  with  greater  respect. 
Then  he  found  a  listener  in  M.  Venetz,  a 
civil  engineer,  who  read  a  paper  on  the 
novel  glacial  theory  before  a  local  soci- 
ety in  1823.  This  brought  the  matter 
once  more  to  the  attention  of  de  Char- 
pentier, who  now  felt  that  there  might  be 
something  in  it  worth  investigation. 

A  survey  of  the  field  in  the  light  of  the 
new  theory  soon  convinced  Charpentier 
that  the  chamois  -  hunter  had  all  along 
been  right.     He  became  an  enthusiastic 
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supporter  of  the  idea  that  the  Alps  had  once 
been  embedded  in  a  mass  of  ice,  and  in  1836  he 
brought  the  notion  to  the  attention  of  Louis 
Agassiz,  who  was  spending  the  summer  in  the 
Alps.  Agassiz  was  sceptical  at  first,  but  soon 
became  a  convert.  Then  he  saw  that  the  im- 
plications of  the  theory  extended  far  beyond 
the  Alps.  If  the  Alps  had  been  covered  with 
an  ice  sheet,  so  had  many  other  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Casting  abroad  for  evi- 
dences of  glacial  action,  Agassiz  found  them 
everywhere,  in  the  form  of  transported  errat- 
ics, scratched  and  polished  outcropping  rocks, 
and  morainelike  deposits.  Presently  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  ice  sheet  which  cov- 
ered the  Alps  had  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, forming  an  ice  cap  over  the  globe. 
Thus  the  common-sense  induction  of  the  cha- 
mois hunter  blossomed  in  the  mind  of  Agassiz 
into  the  conception  of  a  universal  Ice  Age. 

In  1857  Agassiz  introduced  his  theory  to  the 
world,  in  a  paper  read  at  Neuchatel,  and  three 
years  later  he  published  his  famous  Etudes 
sur  les  Glaciers.  Never  did  idea  make  a 
more  profound  disturbance  in  the  scientific 
world.  Von  Buch  treated  it  with  alternate 
ridicule,  contempt,  and  rage;  Murchison  op- 
posed it  with  customary  vigor;  even  Lyell, 
whose  most  remarkable  mental  endowment 
was  an  unfailing  receptiveness  to  new  truths, 
could  not  at  once  discard  his  iceberg  theory 
in  favor  of  the  new  claimant.  Dr.  Buckland, 
however,  after  Agassiz  had  shown  him  evi- 
dence of  former  glacial  action  in  his  own  Scot- 
land, became  a  con  vert — the  more  readily,  per- 
haps, as  it  seemed  to  him  to  oppose  the  uni- 
formitarian  idea.  Gradually  others  fell  in 
line,  and  after  the  usual  embittered  contro- 
versy and  the  inevitable  full  generation  of 
probation,  the  idea  of  an  Ice  Age  took  its  place 
among  the  accepted  tenets  of  geology.  All 
manner  of  moot  points  still  demanded  atten- 
tion— the  cause  of  the  Ice  Age,  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  ice  sheet,  the  precise  manner  in 
which  it  produced  its  effects,  and  the  exact 
nature  of  these  effects;  and  not  all  of  these 
have  even  yet  been  determined.  But,  details 
aside,  the  Ice  Age  now  has  full  recognition 
from  geologists  as  a  historical  period.  There 
may  have  been  many  Ice  Ages,  as  Dr.  Croll 
contends;  there  was  surely  one;  and  the  con- 
ception of  such  a  period  is  one  of  the  very  few 
ideas  of  our  century  that  no  previous  century 
had  even  so  much  as  faintly  adumbrated. 

IV. 

But,  for  that  matter,  the  entire  subject  of 
historical  geology  is  one  that  had  but  the 
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barest  beginning  before  our  century.  Until  the 
paleontologist  found  out  the  key  to  the  earth's 
chronology,  no  one — not  even  Hutton — could 
have  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  true  story  of  the 
earth's  past.  The  only  conspicuous  attempt  to 
classify  the  strata  was  that  made  by  Werner, 
who  divided  the  rocks  into  three  systems,  based 
on  their  supposed  order  of  deposition,  and  called 
primary,  transition,  and  secondary. 

Though  Werner's  observations  were  confined 
to  the  small  province  of  Saxony,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  all  over  the  world  the  succes- 
sion of  strata  would  be  found  the  same  as  there, 
the  concentric  layers,  according  to  this  concep- 
tion, being  arranged  about  the  earth  with  the 
regularity  of  layers  on  an  onion.  But  in  this 
Werner  was  as  mistaken  as  in  his  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  ''primary"  rocks. 
It  required  but  little  observation  to  show  that 
the  exact  succession  of  strata  is  never  precisely 
the  same  in  any  widely  separated  regions.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  was  a  germ  of  truth  in  Werner's 
system.  It  contained  the  idea,  however  fault- 
ily interpreted,  of  a  chronological  succession  of 
strata;  and  it  furnished  a  working  outline  for  the 
observers  who  were  to  make  out  the  true  story 
of  geological  development.  But  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  observed  facts  could  only  be 
made  after  the  Huttonian  view  as  to  the  origin 
of  strata  had  gained  complete  acceptance. 

When  William  Smith,  having  found  the  true 
key  to  this  story,  attempted  to  apply  it,  the  terri- 
tory with  which  he  had  to  deal  chanced  to  be  one 
where  the  surface  rocks  are  of  that  later  series 
which  Werner  termed  secondary.  He  made  nu- 
merous subdivisions  within  this  system,  based 
mainly  on  the  fossils.  Meantime  it  was  found 
that,  judged  by  the  fossils,  the  strata  that  Bron- 
gniart  and  Cuvier  studied  near  Paris  were  of  a 
still  more  recent  neriod  (presumed  at  first  to  be 
due  to  the  latest  cleiuge),  which  came  to  be  spo- 
ken of  as  tertiary.  It  was  in  these  beds,  some  of 
which  seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  fresh- water 
lakes,  that  many  of  the  strange  mammals  which 
Cuvier  first  described  were  found. 

But  the  "transition"  rocks,  underlying  the 
"secondary"  system  that  Smith  studied,  were 
still  practically  unexplored  when,  along  in  the 
thirties,  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  Roderick 
Impey  Murchison,  the  reformed  fox-hunter  and 
ex-captain  who  had  turned  geologist  to  such  nota- 
ble advantage,  and  Adam  Sedgwick,  the  brilliant 
Woodwardian  professor  at  Cambridge. 

Working  together,  these  two  friends  classified 
the  transition  rocks  into  chronological  groups, 
since  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  larger  outlines 
as  the  Silurian  system  (age  of  invertebrates)  and 
the  Devonian  system  (age  of  fishes) — names  de- 
rived respectively  from  the  country  of  the  an- 
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cient  Silures,  in  Wales,  and  Devonshire, 
England.  It  was  subsequently  discov- 
ered that  these  systems  of  strata,  which 
crop  out  from  beneath  newer  rocks  in 
Testricted  areas  in  Britain,  are  spread  out 
into  broad  undisturbed  sheets  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  continental  Europe  and 
in  America.  Later  on  Murchison  studied 
them  in  Russia,  and  described  them,  con- 
jointly with  Verneuil  and  von  Kerser- 
ling,  in  a  ponderous  and  classical  work. 
In  America  they  were  studied  by  Hall, 
Newberry,  Whitney,  Dana,  Whitfield,  and 
other  pioneer  geologists,  who  all  but  an- 
fcicipated  their  English  contemporaries. 

The  rocks  that  are  of  still  older  forma- 
tion than  those  studied  by  Murchison  and 
Sedgwick  (corresponding  in  location  to  the 
"  primary  "  rocks  of  Werner's  conception) 
arc  the  surface  feature  of  vast  areas  in 
( !anada,and  were  first  prominently  studied 
there  by  William  I.  Logan,  of  the  Cana- 
dian (jovci'iiment  Survey,  as  early  as  1846, 
«'">d  lahii'  on  by  Sir  William  Dawson. 
These  n  comprising  the  Laurentian 

6ystem — were  formerly  supposed  to  rep- 


resent parts  of  the  origi- 
nal crust  of  the  earth, 
formed  on  first  cooling 
from  a  molten  state;  but 
they  are  now  more  gen- 
erally regarded  as  once- 
stratified  deposits  meta- 
morphosed by  the  action 
of  heat. 

Whether  "primitive" 
or  metamorphic,  howev- 
er, these  Canadian  rocks, 
and  analogous  ones  be- 
neath the  fossiliferous 
strata  of  other  countries, 
are  the  oldest  portions  of 
the  earth's  crust  of  which 
geology  has  any  present 
knowledge.  Mountains 
of  this  formation,  as  the 
Adirondacks,  and  the 
Storm  King  range  over- 
looking the  Hudson  near 
West  Point,  are  the  patri- 
archs of  their  kind, beside 
which  Alleghanies  and 
Sierra  Nevadas  are  recent 
upstarts,  and  Rockies, 
Alps,  and  Andes  are  mere 
parvenus  of  yesterday. 

The  Laurentian  rocks 
were  at  first  spoken  of 
as  representing  "Azoic" 
time;  but  in  1846  Dawson  found  a  forma- 
tion deep  in  their  midst  which  was  believed 
to  be  the  fossil  relic  of  a  very  low  form  of 
life,  and  after  that  it  became  customary 
to  speak  of  the  system  as  "  Eozoic."  Still 
more  recently  the  title  of  Dawson's  sup- 
posed fossil  to  rank  as  such  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  Dana's  suggestion  that  the 
early  rocks  be  termed  merely  Archaean 
has  met  with  general  favor.  Murchison 
and  Sedgwick's  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  groups  (the   ages   of  in- 
vertebrates, of  fishes,  and  of  coal  plants 
respectively)  are  together  spoken  of  as 
representing  Paleozoic  time.  William 
Smith's  system  of  strata,  next  above  these, 
once  called  "secondary,"  represents  Meso- 
zoic  time,  or  the  age  of  reptiles.  Still 
higher,  or  more  recent,  are  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart's  Tertiary  rocks,  representing 
the  age  of  mammals.    Lastly,  the  most 
recent  formations,  dating  back,  however, 
to  a  period  far  enough  from  recent  in 
any  but  a  geological  sense,  are  classed  as 
Quaternary,  representing  the  age  of  man. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
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the  successive  "ages  " of  the  geologist  are 
shut  off  from  one  another  in  any  such 
arbitrary  way  as  this  verbal  classification 
might  seem  to  suggest.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  "  ages"  have  no  better  warrant  for 
existence  than  have  the  "  centuries  "  and 
the  "  weeks  "  of  every-day  computation. 
They  are  convenient,  and  they  may  even 
stand  for  local  divisions  in  the  strata,  but 
they  are  bounded  by  no  actual  gaps  in  the 
sweep  of  terrestrial  events. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  "ages  "  of  different  continents,  though 
described  under  the  same  name,  are  not 
necessarily  of  exact  contemporaneity. 
There  is  no  sure  test  available  by  which 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  Devonian  age, 
for  instance,  as  outlined 
in  the  strata  of  Europe, 

did  not  begin  millions  of   — 

years  earlier  or  later  than 
the  period  whose  records 
are  said  to  represent  the 
Devonian  age  in  Ameri- 
ca. In  attempting  to  de- 
cide such  details  as  this, 
mineralogical  data  fail 
us  utterly.  Even  in  rocks 
of  ad  joining  regions  iden- 
tity of  structure  is  no 
proof  of  contemporane- 
ous origin;  for  the  veri- 
table substance  of  the 
rock  of  one  age  is  ground 
up  to  build  the  rocks  of 
subsequent  ages.  Fur- 
thermore, in  seas  where 
conditions  change  but 
little  the  same  form  of 
rock  may  be  made  age 
after  age.  It  is  believed 
that  chalk  beds  still  form- 
ing in  some  of  our  pres- 
ent seas  may  form  one 
continuous  mass  dating 
back  to  earliest  geologic 
ages.  On  the  other  hand, 
rocks  different  in  char- 
acter may  be  formed  at 
the  same  time  in  regions 
not  far  apart— say  a  sand- 
stone along  shore,  a  coral 
limestone  further  sea- 
ward, and  a  chalk  bed 
beyond.  This  continu- 
ous stratum,  broken  in 
the  process  of  upheaval, 
might  seem  the  record  of 
three  different  epochs. 


Paleontology,  of  course,  supplies  far 
better  chronological  tests,  but  even  these 
have  their  limitations.  There  has  been 
no  time  since  rocks  now  in  existence  were 
formed,  if  ever,  when  the  earth  had  a  uni- 
form climate  and  a  single  undiversified 
fauna  over  its  entire  land  surface,  as  the 
early  paleontologists  supposed.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  the  same  general  stages  have 
attended  the  evolution  of  organic  forms 
everywhere,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  equal  periods  of  time  witnessed  cor- 
responding changes  in  diverse  regions, but 
quite  the  contrary.  To  cite  but  a  single 
illustration,  the  marsupial  order,  which  is 
the  dominant  mammalian  type  of  the  liv- 
ing fauna  of  Australia  to-day,  existed  in 
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Europe  and  died  out  there  in  the  Tertiary 
age.  Hence  a  future  geologist  might 
think  the  Australia  of  to-day  contem- 
poraneous with  a  period  in  Europe  which 
in  reality  antedated  it  by  perhaps  millions 
of  years. 

All  these  puzzling  features  unite  to 
render  the  subject  of  historical  geology 
anything  but  the  simple  matter  the  fa- 
thers of  the  science  esteemed  it.  No  one 
would  now  attempt  to  trace  the  exact  se- 
quence of  formation  of  all  the  mountains 
of  the  globe,  as  Elie  de  Beaumont  did  a 
half-century  ago.  Even  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  single  continent,  the  geologist 
must  proceed  with  much  caution  in  at- 
tempting to  chronicle  the  order  in  which 
its  various  parts  rose  from  the  matrix  of 
the  sea.  The  key  to  this  story  is  found  in 
the  identification  of  the  strata  that  are 
the  surface  feature  in  each  territory.  If 
Devonian  rocks  are  at  the  surface  in  any 
given  region, for  example,  it  would  appear 
that  this  region  became  a  land  surface  in 
the  Devonian  age,  or  just  afterward.  But 
a  moment's  consideration  shows  that  there 
is  an  element  of  uncertainty  about  this, 
due  to  the  steady  denudation  that  all  land 
surfaces  undergo.  The  Devonian  rocks 
may  lie  at  the  surface  simply  because  the 
thousands  of  feet  of  carboniferous  strata 


that  once  lay  above  them  have  been 
worn  away.  All  that  the  cautious  geolo- 
gist dare  assert,  therefore,  is  that  the  re- 
gion in  question  did  not  become  perma- 
nent land  surface  earlier  than  the  Devo- 
nian age. 

But  to  know  even  this  is  much — suffi- 
cient, indeed,  to  establish  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  elevation,  if  not  its  exact  pe- 
riod, for  all  parts  of  any  continent  that 
have  been  geologically  explored — under- 
standing always  that  there  must  be  no 
scrupling  about  a  latitude  of  a  few  mill- 
ions or  perhaps  tens  of  millions  of  years 
here  and  there. 

Regarding  our  own  continent,  for  ex- 
ample, we  learn  through  the  researches  of 
a  multitude  of  workers  that  in  the  early 
day  it  was  a  mere  archipelago..  Its  chief 
island — the  backbone  of  the  future  conti- 
nent— was  a  great  V-shaped  area  sur- 
rounding what  is  now  Hudson  Bay,  an 
area  built  up,  perhaps,  through  denuda- 
tion of  a  yet  more  ancient  polar  conti- 
nent, whose  existence  is  only  conjectured. 
To  the  southeast  an  island  that  is  now 
the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  another 
that  is  now  the  Jersey  Highlands,  rose 
above  the  waste  of  waters;  and  far  to  the 
south  stretched  probably  a  line  of  islands 
now  represented  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains.   Far  off  to  the  westward  another 
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line  of  islands  foreshadowed  our  present 
Pacific  border.  A  few  minor  islands  in 
the  interior  completed  the  archipelago. 

From  this  bare  skeleton  the  continent 
grew,  partly  by  the  deposit  of  sediment 
from  the  denudation  of  the  original  isl- 
ands (which  once  towered  miles,  perhaps, 
where  now  they  rise  thousands  of  feet), 
but  largely  also  by  the  deposit  of  organic 
remains,  especially  in  the  interior  sea, 
which  teemed  with  life.  In  the  Silurian 
ages,  invertebrates — brachiopods  and  cri- 
noids,  and  cephalopods — were  the  dom- 
inant types.  But  very  early  —  no  one 
knows  just  when  —  there  came  fishes  of 
many  strange  forms,  some  of  the  early 
ones  enclosed  in  turtleiike  shells.  Later 
yet,  large  spaces  within  the  interior  sea 
having  risen  to  the  surface,  great  marshes 
or  forests  of  strange  types  of  vegetation 
grew  and  deposited  their  remains  to  form 
coal  beds.  Many  times  over  such  forests 
were  formed,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
oscillations  of  the  land  surface.  All  told, 
the  strata  of  this  Paleozoic  period  aggre- 
gate several  miles  in  thickness,  and  the 
time  consumed,  in  their  formation  stands 


to  all  later  time  up  to  the  present,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Dana's  estimate,  as  three 
to  one. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  Paleozoic  era 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  were  slowly 
upheaved  in  great  convoluted  folds,  some 
of  them  probably  reaching  three  or  four 
miles  above  the  sea-level, though  the  tooth 
of  time  has  since  gnawed  them  down  to 
comparatively  puny  limits.  The  conti- 
nental areas  thus  enlarged  were  peopled 
during  the  ensuing  Mesozoic  time  with 
multitudes  of  strange  reptiles,  many  of 
them  gigantic  in  size.  The  waters,  too, 
still  teeming  with  invertebrates  and  fishes, 
had  their  quota  of  reptilian  monsters; 
and  in  the  air  were  flying  reptiles,  some 
of  which  measured  twenty-five  feet  from 
tip  to  tip  of  their  batlike  wings.  During 
this  era  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  rose. 
Near  the  eastern  border  of  the  forming 
continent  the  strata  were  perhaps  now 
too  thick  and  stiff  to  bend  into  mountain 
folds,  for  they  were  rent  into  great  fis- 
sures, letting  out  floods  of  molten  lava, 
remnants  of  which  are  still  in  evidence, 
after  ages  of  denudation,  as  the  Palisades 
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along  the  Hudson,  and  such  elevations  as 
Mount  Hoi  yoke  in  western  Massachusetts. 

Still  there  remained  a  vast  interior  sea, 
which,  later  on,  in  the  Tertiary  age,  was 
to  be  divided  by  the  slow  uprising  of  the 
land,  which  only  yesterday  —  that  is  to 
say,  a  million,  or  three  or  five  or  ten  mill- 
ion years  ago — became  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. High  and  erect  these  young  moun- 
tains stand  to  this  day,  their  sharp  angles 
and  rocky  contours  vouching  for  their 
youth,  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
shrunken  forms  of  the  old  Adirondacks, 
Green  Mountains,  and  Appalachians, 
whose  lowered  heads  and  rounded  shoul- 
ders attest  the  weight  of  ages.  In  the  vast 
lakes  which  still  remained  on  either  side 
of  the  Rocky  range,  Tertiary  strata  were 
slowly  formed  to  the  ultimate  depth  of 
two  or  three  miles,  enclosing  here  and 
there  those  vertebrate  remains  which  were 
to  be  exposed  again  to  view  by  denuda- 
tion when  the  land  rose  still  higher,  and 
then,  in  our  own  time,  to  tell  so  wonder- 
ful a  story  to  the  paleontologist. 

Finally  the  interior  seas  were  filled, 
and  the  shore  lines  of  the  continent  as- 
sumed nearly  their  present  outline. 

Then  came  the  long  winter  of  the  gla- 
cial epoch  —  perhaps  of  a  succession  of 
glacial  epochs.  The  ice  sheet  extended 
southward  to  about  the  fortieth  parallel, 
driving  some  animals  before  it,  and  de- 
stroying those  that  were  unable  to  migrate. 
At  its  fulness,  the  great  ice  mass  lay  al- 
most a  mile  in  depth  over  New  England, 
as  attested  by  the  scratched  and  polished 
rock  surfaces  and  deposited  erratics  in  the 
White  Mountains.  Such  a  mass  presses 
down  with  a  weight  of  about  125  tons 
to  the  square  foot,  according  to  Dr.  Croll's 
estimate.  It  crushed  and  ground  every- 
thing beneath  it  more  or  less,  and  in  some 
regions  planed  off  hilly  surfaces  into 
prairies.  Creeping  slowly  forward,  it  car- 
ried all  manner  of  debris  with  it.  When 
it  melted  away  its  terminal  moraine  built 
up  the  nucleus  of  the  land  masses  now 
known  as  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island; 
other  of  its  deposits  formed  the  "drum- 
lins"  about  Boston  famous  as  Bunker 
and  Breeds  hills;  and  it  left  a  long  ir- 
regular line  of  ridges  of  "till  "  or  bowlder 
clay  and  scattered  erratics  clear  across 
the  country  at  about  the  latitude  of  New 
York  city. 

As  the  ice  sheet  slowly  receded  it  left 
minor  moraines  all  along  its  course. 
Sometimes  its  deposits  dammed  up  river 


courses  or  inequalities  in  the  surface,  to 
form  the  lakes  which  everywhere  abound 
over  Northern  territories.  Some  glacial- 
ists  even  hold  the  view  first  suggested  by 
Ramsey,  of  the  British  Geological  Survey, 
that  the  great  glacial  sheet  scooped  out 
the  basins  of  many  lakes,  including  the 
system  that  feeds  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
At  all  events,  it  left  traces  of  its  presence 
all  along  the  line  of  its  retreat,  and  its 
remnants  exist  to  this  day  as  mountain 
glaciers  and  the  polar  ice  cap.  Indeed, 
we  live  on  the  border  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch,  for  with  the  closing  of  this  period 
the  long  geologic  past  merges  into  the 
present. 

VI. 

And  the  present,  no  less  than  the  past, 
is  a  time  of  change.  That  is  the  thought 
which  James  Hutton  conceived  more  than 
a  century  ago,  but  which  his  contempo- 
raries and  successors  were  so  very  slow 
to  appreciate.  Now,  however,  it  has  be- 
come axiomatic — one  can  hardly  realize 
that  it  was  ever  doubted.  Every  new 
scientific  truth,  says  Agassiz,  must  pass 
through  three  stages — first,  men  say  it  is 
not  true;  then  they  declare  it  hostile  to 
religion;  finally,  they  assert  that  every 
one  has  known  it  always.  Hutton's  truth 
that  natural  law  is  changeless  and  eternal 
has  reached  this  final  stage.  Nowhere  now 
could  you  find  a  scientist  who  would  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  that  text  which  Lyell, 
quoting  from  PI  ay  fair's  Illustrations  of 
the  Huttonian  Theory,  printed  on  the 
title-page  of  his  Principles:  "Amid  all 
the  revolutions  of  the  globe  the  economy 
of  Nature  has  been  uniform,  and  her  laws 
are  the  only  things  that  have  resisted  the 
general  movement.  The  rivers  and  the 
rocks,  the  seas  and  the  continents,  have 
been  changed  in  all  their  parts;  but  the 
laws  which  direct  those  changes,  and  the 
rules  to  which  they  are  subject,  have  re- 
mained invariably  the  same." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Hutton  and 
Playfair,  and  in  particular  Lyell,  drew 
inferences  from  this  principle  which  the 
modern  physicist  can  by  no  means  ad- 
mit. To  them  it  implied  that  the  changes 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  always 
been  the  same  in  degree  as  well  as  in 
kind,  and  must  so  continue  while  present 
forces  hold  their  sway.  In  other  words,' 
they  thought  of  the  world  as  a  great  per- 
petual-motion machine.  But  the  modern 
physicist,  given  truer  mechanical  insight 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  conservation  and 
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the  dissipation  of  energy,  will  have  none 
of  that.  Lord  Kelvin,  in  particular,  has 
urged  that  in  the  periods  of  our  earth's 
infancy  and  adolescence  its  development- 
al changes  must  have  been,  like  those  of 
any  other  infant  organism,  vastly  more 
rapid  and  pronounced  than  those  of  a 
later  day;  and  to  every  clear  thinker  this 
truth  also  must  now  seem  axiomatic. 

Whoever  thinks  of  the  earth  as  a  cool- 
ing" globe  can  hardly  doubt  that  its  crust, 
when  thinner,  may  have  heaved  under 
strain  of  the  moon's  tidal  pull — whether 
or  not  that  body  was  nearer — into  great 
bi  Hows,  daily  rising  and  falling,  like  waves 
of  the  present  seas  vastly  magnified. 

Under  stress  of  that  same  lateral  pres- 
sure from  contraction  which  now  pro- 
duces the  slow  depression  of  the  Jersey 
coast,  the  slow  rise  of  Sweden,  the  occa- 
sional belching  of  an  insignificant  vol- 
cano,  the  jetting  of  a  geyser,  or  the  trem- 
bling of  an  earthquake,  once  large  areas 
were  rent  in  twain,  and  vast  floods  of  lava 
flowed  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface  perhaps  at  a  single  jet; 
and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
gigantic  mountains  may  have  heaped  up 
their  contorted  heads  in  cataclysms  as 
spasmodic  as  even  the  most  ardent  ca- 
tastrophist  of  the  elder  day  of  geology 
could  have  imagined. 

The  atmosphere  of  that  early  day,  filled 
with  vast  volumes  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
other  chemicals  that  have  since  been 
stored  in  beds  of  coal,  limestone,  and 
granites,  may  have  worn  down  the  rocks, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  built  up  organic 


forms  on  the  other,  with  a  rapidity  that 
would  now  seem  hardly  conceivable. 

And  yet  while  all  these  anomalous 
things  went  on,  the  same  laws  held  that 
now  are  operative;  and  a  true  doctrine  of 
uniformitarianism  would  make  no  un- 
wonted concession  in  conceding  them  all 
— though  most  of  the  embittered  geologi- 
cal controversies  of  the  middle  of  our 
century  were  due  to  the  failure  of  both 
parties  to  realize  that  simple  fact. 

And  as  of  the  past  and  present,  so  of  the 
future.  The  same  forces  will  continue  to 
operate;  and  under  operation  of  these  un- 
changing forces  each  day  will  differ  from 
every  one  that  has  preceded  it.  If  it  be 
true,  as  every  physicist  believes,  that  the 
earth  is  a  cooling  globe,  then,  whatever 
its  present  stage  of  refrigeration,  the  time 
must  come  when  its  surface  contour  will 
assume  a  rigidity  of  level  not  yet  attained. 
Then,  just  as  surely,  the  slow  action  of 
the  elements  will  continue  to  wear  away 
the  land  surfaces,  particle  by  particle,  and 
transport  them  to  the  ocean,  as  it  does  to- 
day, until,  compensation  no  longer  being 
afforded  by  the  upheaval  of  the  conti- 
nents, the  last  foot  of  dry  land  will  sink 
for  the  last  time  beneath  the  water,  the 
last  mountain  -  peak  melting  away,  and 
our  globe,  lapsing  like  any  other  organ- 
ism into  its  second  childhood,  will  be  on 
the  surface — as  presumably  it  was  before 
the  first  continent  rose — one  vast  "  waste 
of  waters."  As  puny  man  conceives  time 
and  things,  an  awful  cycle  will  have 
lapsed;  in  the  sweep  of  the  cosmic  life,  a 
pulse-beat  will  have  throbbed. 


THE  CAPTURED  DREAM. 

BY  OCTAVE  THANET. 


SOMERS  rode  slowly  over  the  low  Iowa 
hills,  fitting  an  air  in  his  mind  to 
Andrew  Lang's  dainty  verses.  Presently, 
being  quite  alone  on  the  country  road,  he 
began  to  sing: 

"  Who  wins  his  love  shall  lose  her; 

Who  loses  her  shall  gain  ; 
For  still  the  spirit  wooes  her, 

A  soul  without  a  stain ; 
And  mem'ry  still  pursues  her, 

With  longings  not  in  vain. 

"  He  loses  her  who  gains  her, 

Who  watches  day  by  day 
The  dust  of  time  that  stains  her, 

The  griefs  that  leave  her  gray, 
The  flesh  that  yet  enchains  her, 

Whose  grace  hath  passed  away. 


"  Oh,  happier  he  who  gains  not 
The  Love  some  seem  to  gain  ; 

The  joy  that  custom  stains  not 
Shall  still  with  him  remain, 

The  loveliness  that  wanes  not, 
The  love  that  ne'er  can  wane. 

"In  dreams  she  grows  not  older, 
The  land  of  dreams  among, 

Though  all  the  world  wax  colder, 
Though  all  the  songs  be  sung; 

In  dreams  doth  he  behold  her, 
Still  fair  and  kind  and  young." 

The  gentle  strain  of  melancholy  and 
baffled  desire  faded  into  silence,  but  the 
young  man's  thoughts  pursued  it.  A 
memory  of  his  own  that  sometimes  stung 
him,  sometimes  plaintively  caressed  him, 


"OVER  THE  LOW  IOWA  HILLS. 


stirred  in  bis  heart.  "I  am  afraid  you 
hit  it,  Andy,"  he  muttered,  "and  I  should 
have  found  it  only  a  dream  had  I  won." 

At  thirty  Somers  fancied  himself  mighty 
cynical.  He  consorted  with  daring  crit- 
ics, and  believed  the  worst  botli  of  art  and 
of  letters.  He  was  making  campaign  car- 
toons for  a  daily  journal  instead  of  paint- 
ing the  picture  of  the  future;  the  panic  of 
'93  had  stripped  him  of  his  little  fortune, 
and  his  sweetheart  had  refused  to  marry 
him.  Therefore  he  said,  incessantly,  in 
the  language  of  Job,  "I  do  well  to  be 
angry."  The  rubber  tires  revolved  more 
slowly  as  his  eye  turned  from  the  way- 
side to  the  smiling  hills.  The  corn  ears 
were  sheathed  in  silvery  yellow,  but 
the  afternoon  sun  jewelled  the  green 
pastures,  fresh  as  in  May  (for  rain  had 
fallen  in  the  morning),  and  maples,  oaks, 
and  elms  blended  exquisite  gradations  of 
color  and  shade  here  and  there  among 
the  open  fields.  Long  rows  of  poplars  re- 
called France  to  Somers,  and  he  sighed. 
"These  houses  are  all  comfortable  and 
all  ugly,"  thought  the  artist.  "I  never 
saw  anything  less  picturesque.  The  life 
hasn't  even  the  dismal  interest  of  poverty 


and  revolt,  for  they  are  all  beastly  pros- 
perous ;  and  one  of  the  farmers  has  offered 
me  a  hundred  dollars  and  my  expenses  to 
come  here  and  make  a  pastel  of  his  wife. 
And  I  have  taken  the  offer,  because  I 
want  to  pay  my  board  bill  and  buy  a  sec- 
ond-hand bicycle.  The  chances  are  he  is 
after  something  like  a  colored  photograph, 
something  slick  and  smooth,  and  every 
hair  painted — oh  Lord!  But  I  have  to 
have  the  money;  and  I  won't  sign  the 
cursed  thing!  What  does  he  want  it  for, 
though?  I  wonder,  did  he  ever  know 
love's  young  dream?  Dream?  It's  all  a 
dream — a  mirage  of  the  senses  or  the 
fancy.  Confound  it!  why  need  I  be  hark- 
ing back  to  it?  I  must  be  near  his  house. 
House  near  the  corner,  they  said,  where 
the  roads  cross — maybe  this  is  it.  Ugh  ! 
how  it  jumps  at  the  eyes!" 

The  house  before  him  was  yellow, with 
pea-green  blinds;  the  great  barns  were 
Indian-red;  and  a  white  fence  glittered 
in  front  of  an  old-fashioned  garden  ariot 
with  scarlet  salvias  and  crimson  coxcomb. 
Two  men  were  talking,  hidden  to  the 
waist  by  a  thicket  of  marigolds,  out  of 
which  the  sun  struck  orange  spangles. 
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One  of  the  men  smote  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand  with  his  right  fist  as  he  talked — 
not  vehemently,  but  with  a  dogged  air. 
His  checked  shirt  and  brown  overalls  were 
as  coarse  and  soiled  as  the  other  man's, 
yet  even  a  stranger  could  perceive  that  he 
was  the  master.  There  was  a  composure 
about  the  rugged  gray  face,  a  look  of 
control  and  care,  that  belongs  to  the 
ruler,  whether  of  large  affairs  or  small. 

He  made  an  end  of  the  talk  by  turning 
on  his  heel,  whereupon  the  other  flung  an 
ugly  word  after  the  sturdy  old  back  and 
slunk  off.  At  the  gate  he  was  joined  by 
a  companion.  They  passed  Somers,  who 
caught  a  single  sentence:  "Nit.  I  told 
you  he  wouldn't  give  no  more.  He's 
close  as  the  bark  of  a  tree." 

Somers  wheeled  by,  up  to  the  gate  and 
the  old  man,  who  was  now  leaning  on  the 
fence.    He  asked  where  Mr.  Gates  lived. 

"Here,"  said  the  old  man,  not  remov- 
ing his  elbows  from  the  fence  bar. 

"And  may  I  ask,  are  you  Mr.  Gates?" 
said  Somers,  bringing  his  wheel  to  a  halt, 
with  one  foot  on  the  curb-stone. 

"  Yes,  sir.  But  if  you're  the  young 
man  was  round  selling  Mother  Home 
and  Heaven,  and  going  to  call  again  to 
see  if  we  liked  it,  we  don't  want  it;  you 
needn't  git  off.  My  wife  can't  read,  and 
I'm  taking  a  Chicago  paper  now,  and  'ain't 
got  any  time." 

Somers  smiled,  and  dismounted.  "  I'm 
not  selling  anything  but  pictures,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  believe  you  want  me  to  make 
one  for  you." 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Somers?  F.  J.  S.  ?"  cried 
the  farmer,  his  face  lightening  in  a  sur- 
prising manner.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see 
3Tou,  sir.  My  wife  said  you'd  come  this 
afternoon,  and  I  wouldn't  believe  her: 
I'm  always  caught  when  I  don't  believe 
my  wife.  Come  right  in.  Oh,  got  your 
tools  with  you?" 

Somers,  having  released  his  hand  from 
a  mighty  grasp,  was  unstrapping  a  pack- 
age on  the  under  side  of  his  saddle. 

"I  see.  Handy  little  fixing.  Ever  in 
Ioway  before?" 

"Never,"  said  Somers. 

"Finest  corn  State  in  the  Union;  and 
second  in  production  of  flax.  And  low- 
est percentage  of  illiteracy.  Hope  they 
treated  you  well  in  town?" 

"  Very  well  indeed,  thank  you." 

"  Generally  do  treat  strangers  well. 
We  try  to,  anyhow.  What  do  you  think 
of  our  city?" 


"Very  pretty  town." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it.  Say,  can't  you 
stay  overnight  here  and  let  me  drive 
you  round  a  little  ?  We've  got  some 
of  the  prettiest  brick  pavements  in  the 
country,  and  our  system  of  water-works 
can't  be  beat;  and  the  largest  arsenal  in 
the  world  is  on  the  Island — " 

"You  are  awfully  good,"  protested 
Somers,  deceitfully,  "but  I  must  leave 
for  Chicago  to-night;  I'm  not  a  free  man, 
you  know.    The  paper — " 

"Say!  that  paper  is  smart  enough.  I 
like  it.  I  took  it  jest  to  please  my  wife, 
so's  to  have  something  to  read  her  in  the 
evenings,  and  now  I'd  be  lost  without  it. 
The  man  that  writes  them  editorials,  I 
tell  you  he's  sound  on  the  money  ques- 
tion;  he  rakes  them  well.  But  I  don't 
know  but  the  best  thing  yet  is  your  pic- 
ters.     You  know  that  Columbia?" 

Somers  nodded,  and  put  the  released 
portfolio  under  his  arm,  awaiting  his 
host's  pleasure. 

"  Well,  the  minnit  I  saw  that  drawing 
— the  first  one  —  I  said,  'Mother,  if  that 
feller  had  you  to  set  to  him,  he  wouldn't 
have  made  it  much  more  like.'  About  the 
same  height,  too,  only  fatter;  but  so  like 
the  way  she  looked  when  we  was  court- 
ing, it  give  me  a  start.  I've  been  seeking 
somebody  to  paint  a  picter  for  me  of  her 
for  a  long  spell.  The  minnit  I  seen  that, 
I  says,  '  There's  my  man.'  I  drawed  the 
money  out  of  bank  this  morning;  it's  all 
ready.  Guess  you  best  take  your  bike 
along.  Come  right  in  and  set  down,  and 
I'll  git  you  a  glass  of  buttermilk  off  the 
ice.  We  churned  to-day.  Paper  says  that 
you  wheelmen  are  great  on  buttermilk." 

He  guided  Somers  into  the  house,  and 
into  a  room  so  dark  that  he  stumbled. 

"There's  the  sofy ;  set  down,  "said  Gates, 
who  seemed  full  of  hospitable  cheer.  ' '  I'll 
git  a  blind  open.  Girl's  gone  to  the  fair, 
and  mother's  setting  out  on  the  back  piaz- 
za, listening  to  the  noises  on  the  road. 
She's  all  ready.  Make  yourself  to  home. 
Pastel  like  them  picters  on  the  wall's 
what  I  want.  My  daughter  done  them." 
His  tone  changed  on  the  last  sentence, 
but  Somers  did  not  notice  it  ;  he  was 
drinking  in  the  details  of  the  room  to 
describe  them  afterwards  to  his  sympa- 
thizing friends  in  Chicago.  He  smiled 
vaguely;  he  said,  "  Yes,  certainly  " ;  and 
the  host  went  away,  well  content. 

"What  a  chamber  of  horrors!"  he 
thought;  "and  one  can  see  he  is  proud 
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of  it."  The  carpet  was  soft  to  the  foot, 
covered  with  a  jungle  of  flowers  and 
green  leaves — the  pattern  of  carpet  which 
fashion  leaves  behind  for  disappointed 
salesmen  to  mark  lower  and  lower,  until 
it  shall  be  pushed  into  the  ranks  of  shop- 
worn bargains.  The  cheap  paper  on  the 
walls  was  delicately  tinted,  but  this  boon 
plainly  came  from  the  designers,  and  not 
the  taste  of  the  buyer,  since  there  was  a 
simply  terrible  chair  that  swayed  by  ma- 
chinery, and  had  four  brilliant  hues  of 
plush  to  vex  the  eye,  besides  a  paroxysm 
of  embroidery  and  lace,  to  which  was  still 
attached  the  red  ticket  of  a  county  fair. 
More  embroidery  figured  on  the  cabinet- 
organ  and  two  tables,  and  another  red 
ticket  peeped  coyly  from  under  the  ornate 
frame  of  a  pastel  landscape  displaying 
every  natural  beauty — forest,  mountain, 
sunlit  lake,  and  meadow — at  their  bluest 
and  greenest.  There  were  three  other  pic- 
tures in  the  room — two  very  large  colored 
photographs  of  a  lad  of  twelve,  and  of  a 
pretty  girl  who  might  be  sixteen,  in  a 
white  gown,  with  a  roll  of  parchment  in 
her  hand  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon ;  and 
the  photograph  of  a  cross  of  flowers. 

The  girl's  dark,  wistful,  timid  eyes  seem- 
ed to  follow  the  young  artist  as  he  walked 
about  the  room.  They  appealed  to  him. 
"Poor  little  girl,"  he  thought,  "to  have 
to  live  here!"  Then  he  heard  a  dragging 
footfall,  and  there  entered  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  She  was  a  tall  woman  who 
stooped.  Her  hair  was  gray  and  scanty, 
and  so  ill  arranged  on  the  top  of  her  head 
that  the  mournful  tonsure  of  age  showed 
under  the  false  gray  braid.  She  was  thin 
with  the  gaunt  thinness  of  years  and  toil, 
not  the  poetic,  appealing  slenderness  of 
youth.  She  had  attired  herself  for  the 
picture  in  a  black  silken  gown,  sparkling 
with  jet  that  tinkled  as  she  moved ;  the 
harsh,  black,  bristling  line  at  the  neck 
defined  her  withered  throat  brutally.  Yet 
Somers's  sneer  was  transient.  He  was 
struck  by  two  things  —  the  woman  was 
blind ;  and  she  had  once  worn  a  face  like 
that  of  the  pretty  girl — not  her  face,  but 
a  face  like  it.  With  a  sensation  of  pity, 
he  recalled  Andrew  Lang's  verses;  inaud- 
ibly,  while  she  greeted  him,  he  was  re- 
peating: 

"  Who  watches  day  by  day 
The  dust  of  time  that  stains  her, 

The  griefs  that  leave  her  gray, 
The  flesh  that  still  enchains  her, 

Whose  grace  hath  passed  away." 


Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  she  came 
straight  towards  him,  holding  out  her 
hand.  It  was  her  left  hand  that  was  ex- 
tended; her  right  closed  over  the  top  of 
a  cane,  and  this  added  to  the  impression 
of  decrepitude  conveyed  by  her  whole 
presence.  She  spoke  in  a  gentle,  monot- 
onous, pleasant  voice.  "I  guess  this  is 
Mr.  Somers,  the  artist.  I  feel — we  feel 
very  glad  to  have  the  honor  of  meeting 
you,  sir." 

No  one  had  ever  felt  honored  to  meet 
Somers  before.  He  thought  how  much 
refinement  and  sadness  were  in  a  blind 
woman's  face.  In  his  most  deferential 
manner  he  proffered  her  a  chair.  "  I 
presume  I  am  to  paint  you,  madam?"  he 
said. 

She  blushed  faintly.  "Ain't  it  redic- 
ulous?"  she  apologized.  "But  Mr.  Gates 
will  have  it.  He  has  been  at  me  to 
have  somebody  paint  a  picture  of  me 
ever  since  I  had  my  photograph  taken. 
It  was  a  big  picture,  and  most  folks  said 
it  was  real  good,  though  not  flattering; 
but  he  wouldn't  hang  it.  He  took  it  off, 
and  I  don't  know  what  he  did  do  to  it. 
'I  want  a  real  artist  to  paint  you,  mo- 
ther,' he  said.  I  guess  if  Kitty  had  lived 
she'd  have  suited  him,  though  she  was  all 
for  landscape;  never  did  much  figures. 
You  noticed  her  work  in  this  room,  'ain't 
you? — on  the  table  and  chair  and  organ 
— art  needle-work.  Kitty  could  do  any- 
thing. She  took  six  prizes  at  the  county 
fair;  two  of  'em  come  in  after  she  was 
in  her  last  sickness.  She  was  so  pleased 
she  had  the  picture  —  that's  the  picture 
right  above  the  sofy;  it's  a  pastel — and 
the  tidy — I  mean  the  art  needle-work — 
put  on  her  bed,  and  she  looked  at  them 
the  longest  while.  Her  pa  would  never 
let  the  tickets  be  took  off."  She  reached 
forth  her  hand  to  the  chair  near  her  and 
felt  the  ticket,  stroking  it  absently,  her 
chin  quivering  a  little,  while  her  lips 
smiled.  "Mr.  Gates  was  thinking,"  she 
said,  "that  maybe  you'd  paint  a  head  of 
me  —  pastel  like  that  landscape  —  that's 
why  he  likes  pastel  so.  And  he  was 
thinking  if — if  maybe — my  eyes  was  jest 
like  Kitty's  when  we  were  married  —  if 
you  would  put  in  eyes,  he  would  be  aw- 
ful much  obliged,  and  be  willing  to  pay 
extra,  if  necessary.    Would  it  be  hard?" 

Somers  dissembled  a  great  dismay. 
"Certainly  not,"  said  he,  rather  dryly; 
and  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  at  the 
sensitive  flutter  in  the  old  features. 


u  Of  course  I  know,"  she  said,  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone  than  she  had  used  before — "  I 
understand  how  comical  it  must  seem  to 
a  young  man  to  have  to  draw  an  old 
woman's  picture;  but  it  ain't  comical  to 
my  husband.  He  wants  it  very  much. 
He's  the  kindest  man  that  ever  lived,  to 
me,  caring"  for  me  all  the  time.  He  got 
me  that  organ  —  me  that  can't  play  a 
note,  and  never  could  —  just  because  I 
love  to  hear  music,  and  sometimes,  if  we 
have  an  instrument,  the  neighbors  will 
come  in,  especially  Hattie  Knight,  who 
used  to  know  Kitty,  and  is  a  splendid 
performer;  she  comes  and  plays  and 
sings.  It  is  a  comfort  to  me.  And 
though  I  guess  you  young  folks  can't 
understand  it,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  him 
to  have  a  picture  of  me.    I  mistrusted 


you'd  be  thinking  it  comical,  and  I  hur- 
ried to  come  in  and  speak  to  you,  lest, 
not  meaning  anything,  you  might,  jest 
by  chance,  let  fall  something  might 
hurt  his  feelings  —  like  you  thought  it 
queer,  or  some  sech  thing.  And  he  thinks 
so  much  of  you,  and  having  you  here, 
that  I  couldn't  bear  there'd.  be  any  mis- 
take." 

"Surely  it  is  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  he  should  want  a  portrait 
of  you,"  interrupted  Somers,  hastily. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  she  answered,  in  her  mild 
even  tones,  "but  it  mightn't  seem  so  to 
young  folks.  Young  folks  think  they 
know  all  there  is  about  loving.  And  it 
is  very  sweet  and  nice  to  enjoy  things 
together;  and  you  don't  hardly  seem  to 
be  in  the  wrorld  at  all  when  you're  court- 
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ing,  your  feet  and  your  heart  feel  so  light. 
But  they  don't  know  what  it  is  to  need 
each  other.  It's  when  folks  suffer  to- 
g-ether that  they  find  out  what  loving"  is. 
I  never  knew  what  I  felt  towards  my 
husband  till  I  lost  my  first  baby;  and  I'd 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  there'd  be  no 
cradle  to  rock  —  and  he'd  comfort  me. 
Do  you  see  that  picture  under  the  photo- 
graph of  the  cross?" 

"He's  a  pretty  boy,"  said  Somers. 

"Yes,  sir.  He  was  drownded  in  the 
river.  A  lot  of  boys  in  playing,  you 
know, -and  one  got  too  far,  and  Eddy, 
he  swum  out  to  help  him.  And  he 
clumb  up  on  Eddy,  and  the  man  on  shore 
didn't  git  there  in  time.  He  was  a  real 
good  boy,  and  liked  to  play  home  with 
me  'most  as  well  as  with  the  boys;  and 
he'd  tell  me  the  things  he  was  going  to 
get  me.  He  was  the  greatest  hand  to 
make  up  stories  of  what  he  would  do. 
But  only  in  fun;  he  never  told  us  a  lie 
in  his  life — and  it  come  hard  sometimes 
for  him  to  own  up,  for  he  was  mischiev- 
ous. Father  was  proud  as  he  could  be 
of  him,  though  he  wouldn't  let  on.  He 
was  real  bright,  too;  second  in  his  class. 
I  always  felt  he  ought  to  have  been  head, 
but  teacher  said  behavior  counted  too, 
and  Eddy  ivas  mischievous.  That  cross 
was  what  his  schoolmates  sent ;  and  teach- 
er she  cried  when  she  told  me  how  hard 
Eddy  was  trying  to  remember  and  mind 
and  win  the  prize,  to  please  his  pa.  Fa- 
ther and  I  went  through  that  together. 
And  we  had  to  change  all  the  things  we 
used  to  talk  of  together,  because  Eddy 
was  always  in  them;  and  we  had  to  try 
not  to  let  each  other  see  how  our  hearts 
were  breaking,  and  not  shadder  Kitty's 
life  by  letting  her  see  how  we  missed 
him.  Only  once  father  broke  down;  it 
was  when  he  give  Kitty  Eddy's  colt." 
She  stopped,  for  she  could  not  go  on. 

"Don't — don't  distress  yourself,"  Som- 
ers begged,  lamely.    His  cheeks  were  hot. 

"It  don't  distress  me,"  she  answered, 
"only  jest  for  the  minnit;  I'm  always 
thinking  of  Eddy,  and  of  Kitty  too.  Some- 
times I  think  it  was  harder  for  father 
when  his  girl  went  than  anything  else. 
And  then  my  blindness  and  my  rheuma- 
tism come;  and  it  seemed  like  he  was 
trying  to  make  up  to  me  for  the  daughter 
and  the  son  I'd  lost,  and  be  all  to  once  to 
me.  He  has  been,  too.  And  do  you  think 
that  two  old  people  that  have  grown  old 
together,  like  us,  and  have  been  through 
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losses  like  that— do  you  think  they  'ain't 
drawed  closer  and  kinder  and  tenderer  to 
each  other,  like  the  Lord  to  His  Church? 
Why,  I'm  plain  and  old  and  blind  and 
crooked — but  he  don't  know  it.  Now,  do 
you  understand?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Somers,  "I  understand." 

"And  you'll  please  excuse  me  for  speak- 
ing so  free;  it  was  only  so  father's  feel- 
ings shouldn't  git  hurt  by  noticing  may- 
be a  look  like  you  wanted  to  laugh." 

"God  knows  I  don't  want  to  laugh," 
Somers  burst  in.  "  But  I'm  glad  you  spoke. 
It — it  will  be  a  better  picture.  Now  may 
I  ask  you  something?  I  want  you  to  let 
me  dress  you — I  mean  put  something 
about  your  neck,  soft  and  white;  and 
then  I  want  to  make  two  sketches  of  you — 
one,  as  Mr.  Gates  wishes,  the  head  alone; 
the  other,  of  you  sitting  in  the  rustic  chair 
outside." 

"  But" — she  looked  troubled — "  it  will 
be  so  expensive;  and  i"  know  it  will  be 
foolish.    If  you'd  jest  the  same — " 

"  But  I  shouldn't;  I  want  to  do  it.  And 
it  will  not  cost  you  anything.  A  hun- 
dred dollars  will  repay  me  well  enough. 
I  wish — I  truly  wish  I  could  afford  to  do 
it  all  for  nothing." 

She  gasped.  "  A  hundred  dollars !  Oh, 
it  ain't  right!  That  was  why  he  wouldn't 
buy  the  new  buggy.  And  jest  for  a  pic- 
ture of  me."  But  suddenly  she  flushed 
like  a  girl  and  smiled. 

At  this  instant  the  old  man,  immacu- 
late in  his  heavy  black  suit  and  glossy 
white  shirt,  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
bearing  a  tray. 

"  Father,"  said  the  old  wife,  "do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  are  going  to  pay  a 
hundred  dollars  jest  for  a  picture  of  mef 

"Well,  mother,  you  know  there's  no 
fool  like  an  old  fool,"  he  replied, jocosely ; 
but  when  the  old  wife  turned  her  sight- 
less face  towards  the  old  husband's  voice 
and  he  looked  at  her,  Somers  bowed  his 
head. 

He  spent  the  afternoon  over  his  sketch- 
es. Riding  away  in  the  twilight,  he  knew 
that  he  had  done  better  work  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  life,  slight  as  its  form 
might  be;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  think- 
ing of  his  work,  he  was  not  thinking  of 
himself  at  all.  He  was  trying  to  shape 
his  own  vague  perception  that  the  show 
of  dainty  thinking  and  the  pomp  of  re- 
finement are  in  truth  amiable  and  lovely 
things,  yet  are  they  no  more  than  the 
husks  of  life;  not  only  under  them,  but 
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under  ungracious  and  sordid  conditions, 
may  be  the  human  semblance  of  that 
"  beauty  most  ancient,  beauty  most  new," 
that  the  old  saint  found  too  late.  He  felt 
the  elusive  presence  of  something  in  love 
higher  than  his  youthful  dream;  stronger 
than  passion,  fairer  than  delight.  To  this 
commonplace  man  and  woman  had  come 
the  deepest  gift  of  life. 


"  A  dream?"  he  murmured  ;  "  yes,  per- 
haps; but  he  has  captured  it."  And  he 
sang : 

"In  dreams  she  grows  not  older, 

The  land  of  dreams  among, 
Though  all  the  world  wax  colder, 

Though  all  the  songs  be  sung; 
In  dreams  shall  he  behold  her, 

Still  fair  and  kind  and  young." 


ENGLISH  COUN': 

BY  GEORGE 

THE  American  who  has  visited  Eng- 
land under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cook 
— or,  which  is  better,  under  his  own — ■ 
who  has  seen  the  cathedrals,  the  lakes, 
the  great  towns,  London,  Parliament,  the 
museums,  the  universities,  and  other  sides 
of  this  myriad-sided  life,  is  likely  to  think 
that  he  has  seen  England.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, he  has  found  his  way  into  some  one 
or  other  of  the  many  coteries  which  to- 
gether compose  what  is  called  London 
society,  or  perchance  has  been  presented 
at  court,  he  may  well  enough  persuade 
himself  that  he  has  touched  the  centre  of 
her  social  life,  and  seen  the  English  at 
home,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  home  life.  Yet  in  both  cases  he 
would  be  mistaken.  He  would  have  ac- 
quired a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge; 
his  experiences  would  have  been  delight- 
ful; he  would,  perhaps,  know  more  of 
England  in  some  respects  than  many  an 
Englishman  of  the  cultivated  classes  ever 
learned.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  he  has  met  some  of  the  best  English 
men  and  English  women  otherwise  than 
in  the  crush  of  a  drawing-room;  dined 
with  them  and  talked  with  them,  and  so 
by  degrees  become  sensible  to  the  charm  of 
that  intercourse  which  London  at  its  best 
has  to  offer.  It  has  still  to  be  said  that 
he  has  something  yet  to  learn  of  what  is 
most  characteristic  and  most  delightful  in 
Eng-lish  life,  and  that  this  will  never  dis- 
close  itself  to  him  till  he  has  visited,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  often,  in  English  or 
Scottish  country  houses. 

I  will  not  pretend  that  this  side  of  Eng- 
lish life  can  be  adequately  described.  I 
do  not  think  it  ever  lias  been.  It  would 
need  a  volume  to  itself.  Here  and  there, 
scattered  through  many  volumes,  are 
glimpses  of  it,  as  if  a  corner  of  the  cur- 
tain had  been  drawn  aside,  but  a  corner 
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only.  I  know  of  no  writer  who  has 
treated  the  subject  other  than  incident- 
ally, interesting  and  curious  as  it  is,  and 
curious  as  the  travelled  and  un  travel  led 
American  often  shows  himself  about  it. 
In  earlier  days  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  was  sup- 
posed to  know  something  of  the  matter, 
but  very  little  is  to  be  gathered  from  his 
book.  Fen im ore  Cooper,  in  his  Letters, 
can  hardly  be  called  an  authority.  Long- 
fellow rather  avoided  the  topic.  Haw- 
thorne, admirable  as  Our  Old  Home  is 
in  many  points,  was  in  the  mood  of  car- 
icature. Emerson,  whose  English  Traits 
remains  the  most  penetrating  and  lumi- 
nous account  of  what  is  vital  in  England, 
has  less  to  say  on  this  than  on  other  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Grant  White's  England  With- 
out and  Within  will  explain  to  you  how 
his  host's  servant  turned  his  socks  inside 
out,  and  he  has  described  with  precision 
the  ornamentation  of  the  hot-water  cans 
with  coronets.  Mr. Rush's  is  a  book  rather 
of  indiscretions  than  of  illuminations.  A 
good  deal  may  be  learned  from  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's published  letters.  He,  like  Mr.  Sum- 
ner and  Mr.  Lowell,  knew  England,  and 
was  a  welcome  guest.  Mr.  Sumner's  let- 
ters, so  far  as  they  have  been  published 
in  Mr.  Pierce's  biography,  give  details 
rather  than  pictures.  Mr.  Lowell's  most 
intimate  sketches  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, but  every  word  in  such  letters  as 
Professor  Norton  does  give  is  descriptive. 
He  knew  these  charming  interiors  as  well 
as  anybody.  On  the  whole,  there  is  prob- 
ably nothing  which  throws  more  light 
on  them  than  those  parts  of  Mr.  Henry 
James's  novels  where  the  country  house 
is  the  theatre  in  which  his  characters 
move.  Like  Mr.  Lowell,  his  acquaintance 
with  this  form  of  life  is  wide,  and  a  novel 
leaves  him  free  to  use  the  results  of  it. 
He  knows  not  only  the  things  the  Eng- 
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lish  in  these  circumstances  do  and  say, 
but  also — and  the  knowledge  is  at  least 
as  important  as  the  other — what  they  do 
not  say  or  do.  You  will  recall  the  scene 
in  which  the  son  makes  that  or  a  similar 
remark  to  his  American  father  long"  resi- 
dent in  England.  There  is  no  truer  touch 
among  thousands  of  true  ones. 

The  English  themselves  seldom  excel 
in  the  kind  of  literature  in  which  this 
form  of  existence  is  reproduced.  Thack- 
eray did  —  some  of  the  most  admirable 
pages  of  that  incomparable  master  are 
social.  In  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  David 
Grieve  may  be  found  descriptions  of  two 
houses  so  judiciously  confused  that  it  is 
impossible  to  accuse  her  of  opening  the 
doors  of  either  to  the  public.  There  are 
excellent  scenes  also  in  an  author  now 
undeservedly  neglected,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  for  whose  photographic  studies  of 
his  time  posterity  will  be  grateful.  It  is 
of  little  use  turning  to  the  French,  wheth- 
er ancient  or  modern.  Voltaire's  Letters 
tell  you  little  or  nothing;  Heine  nothing. 
Esquiros,  whose  book  is  of  value,  dealt 
with  higher  matters,  and  in  Louis  Blanc's 
ten  volumes  on  England  the  social  stud- 
ies are  socialistic.  Taine,  in  his  Notes 
sur  Angleterre,  touches  all  points,  and 
you  will  find  him  in  admiring  ecstasy 
over  the  arrangements  of  his  bedroom  and 
the  number  of  clean  towels  supplied  to 
him.  But  that  is  not  very  informing; 
still  less  so  is  M.  de  St.-Genest's  narrative 
of  the  stratagems  by  which  he  pretended 
to  take  a  bath  and  did  not.  The  truth  is 
that  the  subject  is  a  very  delicate  one  to 
handle.  If  you  do  it  with  fulness,  you 
may  violate  some  of  those  unwritten  and 
therefore  stringent  obligations  which  hos- 
pitality imposes.  If  you  do  it  meagrely, 
you  will  probably  omit  almost  everything 
your  reader  wants  to  know.  One  can 
but  try  to  steer  between  these  two  courses. 
The  experiment  is  worth  making,  because 
English  hospitality  is  unique. 

England  is  the  country  of  country 
houses.  Nowhere  else  is  there  quite  the 
same  apparatus  for  entertainment;  per- 
haps nowhere  else,  except  in  America,  are 
there  quite  such  open  hearts.  You  may 
visit  a  great  nobleman  in  Hungary,  who 
will  give  you  shooting  on  a  great  scale, 
and  lodge  you  in  an  immense  castle  of 
which  the  domestic  arrangements  seem 
to  have  been  settled  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
France  may  offer  you,  in  one  or  another 
of  her  chateaus,  a  refined  and  sometimes 


brilliant  example  of  French  life,  but  the 
examples  are  comparatively  infrequent, 
and  you  are  apt  to  feel  that  a  special  ef- 
fort is  made.  What  attracts  you  most  of 
all  in  an  English  house  is  that  you  are  at 
home ;  a  guest  in  the  midst  of  a  family 
circle;  the  ordering  of  the  household  just 
what  it  would  be  if  you  were  not  there. 
You  fit  into  this  complicated  yet  almost 
always  smoothly  working  machine.  You 
become  for  the  time  being  a  part  of  the 
establishment.  There  are  certain  rules 
to  which  you  will  conform.  They  vary 
in  different  houses.  If  it  is  your  first 
visit  you  will  find  them  out  yourself  or 
ask  a  friend  or  a  servant.  Tact  and  your 
eyes  open  are  two  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  success  if  you  care  to  repeat  your 
visit.  There  is  a  story  of  a  certain  guest 
at  Strath fieldsaye,  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  consulted  Mr. 
George  Payne  on  the  often  doubtful  point 
of  how  much  to  give  the  gamekeeper. 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  Payne,  "  I  should 
give  him  nothing." 

"  But  do  you  give  nothing?" 

"Oh,  I  shall  give  him  a  five -pound 
note!  But  then  I  shall  be  asked  here 
again,  and  you  never  will." 

I  have  somewhat  rashly  approached  the 
burning  question  of  tips  at  the  beginning, 
whereas  it  belongs  at  the  end ;  but  I  pass 
on.  This  unlucky  guest  had  simply  failed 
to  make  himself  acceptable  or  interesting, 
or  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  general 
fund  of  good  feeling  or  good  society  or 
good-fellowship.  The  penalty  of  his  fail- 
ure was  being  dropped.  He  was  a  novice. 
If  he  had  been  an  old  hand  and  his  position 
secure,  he  might  have  committed  worse 
crimes  and  yet  escaped.  But  even  the 
old  hand  must  not  presume  too  much. 
The  old  hand  would  at  least  have  known 
how  far  he  could  go,  and  would  have  tak- 
en good  care  not  to  go  beyond.  Men  may 
do  or  say  very  daring  things  if  they  are 
done  or  said  in  the  right  way.  In  a  cer- 
tain Scotch  house  there  was  among  the 
guests,  many  years  ago,  a  foreigner  who 
went  out  partridge-shooting  with  the  rest. 
He  was  rather  a  good  shot,  very  keen,  and 
unduly  ambitious,  with  the  result  that  he 
continual ly  got  ahead  of  the  line  and 
brought  down  other  men's  birds.  They 
bore  it  stoically  for  a  time,  but  finally  one 
of  them  turned  to  the  offender  and  said, 
gravely,  "Mr.  A.,  this  is  not  a  walking- 
match."  It  was  severe  but  sufficient,  and 
said  in  a  way  which  made  it  impossible 
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for  A.  either  to  take  offence  or  neglect 
the  rebuke.  The  whole  party  were  grate- 
ful to  the  speaker,  who  was  thought  to 
have  shown  not  only  tact  but  courage. 

Rather  early  in  my  English  life  I  came 
to  know  a  lady  of  great  social  celebrity, 
who  had  a  reputation  for  spending  the 
whole  interval  between  the  end  of  one 
London  season  and  the  beginning  of  an- 
other in  her  friends'  houses  in  the  coun- 
try. She  knew  all  the  best  people,  she 
was  everywhere  a  favorite,  her  company 
was  sought;  there  was  seldom  or  never  a 
vacant  date  on  her  visiting-list.  I  refer 
to  her  as  an  instance  of  those  qualities 
which  insure  social  success.  She  seldom 
read,  she  had  no  literature  whatever,  lit- 
tle or  no  general  knowledge,  no  real  in- 
terest in  art,  no  mental  range,  no  accom- 
plishments in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  no  political  influence,  and  not  much 
money.  Rank  she  had,  and  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  gossip  of  society 
and  with  all  the  people  who  compose  it, 
and  could  tell  you  instantly  whether  Lady 
Sophia  Smith  was  first  cousin  to  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  or  only  first  cousin  once 
removed.  On  her  own  ground  she  was  an 
oracle;  off  it  she  was  helpless.  She  had, 
however,  character,  which  is  more  than 
an  y  th  i  ng  else — great  force  of  character  and 
something  which,  if  not  exactly  charm, 
produced  nearly  the  same  effect.  In  a 
word,  everybody  liked  her,  and  her  spirits 
were  unfailing.  She  knew  also  the  exact 
thing  to  be  said  to  each  person  of  the 
company,  and  the  right  moment  to  say  it, 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  said.  In  any  com- 
pany she  was  at  home.  If  the  con  versa- 
tion went  beyond  her — to  tell  the  truth, 
it  seldom  did — she  knew  how  to  be  silent, 
and  as  much  at  her  ease  as  if  she  were 
talking;  in  itself  a  difficult  art.  Ldo  not 
mean  to  imply  that  her  limitations  were  a 
source,  or  a  main  source,  of  her  social  pop- 
ularity. They  were  perhaps  one  source, 
because  people  who  themselves  do  not 
stra}^  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  easy 
chat  on  current  topics  like  sometimes  to 
be  sure  that  their  neighbors  are  no  more 
adventurous  than  themselves.  She  was 
safe,  and  they  themselves  felt  safe  against 
any  demand  on  their  mental  resources. 

Still,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  she 
won  her  social  ascendency  in  spite  of  her 
limitations,  and  not  because  of  them.  It 
was  the  positive  and  not  the  negative 
qualities  which  prevailed.  If  I  have  not 
dwelt  too  much  on  the  negative,  I  present 


her  to  you  as  a  type  of  the  person  to  whom 
country-house  life  has  offered  a  career; 
as  a  pattern  to  copy,  if  your  ambition  lie 
in  that  direction ;  as  an  individuality 
whose  immense  social  vogue  illuminates 
the  interiors  which  she  frequents  and 
make  the  secret  of  the  country  house 
more  intelligible  to  the  novice  than  al- 
most any  other  one  celebrity  of  whom  I 
can  think.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  re- 
peat w^hat  I  have  often  heard  her  lay  down 
as  the  maxim  most  essential  to  success  in 
the  existence  she  led.  It  was,  "Never 
take  a  liberty."  It  may  seem  superfluous. 
It  is  not  superfluous,  because  the  very 
freedom  and  friendliness  which  surround 
you,  the  atmosphere  of  ease  and  equality 
and  indifference  which  you  breathe,  may 
well  tempt  the  unwary  or  the  inexpe- 
rienced to  take  liberties,  and  the  foreign- 
er most  of  all.  An  Englishman  born  and 
bred,  and  used  to  this  form  of  intercourse 
from  his  youth  upward,  would  make  no 
such  mistake.  The  American  not  used 
to  it,  though  equally  well  bred,  easily 
might.  Nor  will  you  appreciate  the  full 
significance  either  of  the  maxim  or  of 
its  author  until  you  hear  the  comment 
which  came  from  one  of  her  intimate 
friends,  in  whose  hearing  it  was  repeated  : 
"It  is  a  good  rule,  but  I  know  nobody 
who  violates  it  so  often  and  so  frequently 

as  B  herself."    That  is  but  another 

way  of  saying  that  she  knew  just  how  far 
she  could  transgress.  The  rule  was  for 
those  whose  position  was  not  established. 
For  them  it  was  golden.  For  her,  with 
forty  years  of  unchallenged  popularity 
behind  her,  it  was  a  rule  to  be  broken 
when  circumstances  required,  and  some- 
times when  they  did  not.  To  the  last  she 
was  not  above  learning,  or  above  owning 
to  a  mistake  if  she  made  one.  Staying 
once  at  a  house  where  she  was  expected, 
I  was  shown  a  telegram  from  her,  naming 
the  day  and  hour  of  her  arrival,  and  ask- 
ing that  a  closed  carriage  might  be  sent 
to  the  station  to  meet  her,  and  an  omni- 
bus for  the  servants  and  luggage.  The 
station  was  nine  miles  distant,  in  a  town 
where  cabs  were  abundant.  The  roads 
wTere  hard,  and  her  host  a  man  solicitous 
about  the  legs  of  his  horses.  He  sent  the 
carriage  and  omnibus,  but  I  think  his 
guest  in  some  way  perceived  chat  her  re- 
quest was  thought  to  be  slightly  unreason- 
able. The  house  was  not  one  of  those 
where  she  had  visited  often.  From  the 
moment  of  her  discovery,  if  discovery  it 
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were,  her  circumspection  was  a  thing  to 
study.  She  walked  as  among1  egg-shells. 
She  laid  herself  out  to  please.  We  were 
sitting  together  one  afternoon  in  the 
drawing-room.  "Do  you  think,"  she 
queried — "do  you  think,  if  you  rang  the 
bell,  and  I  asked  to  have  my  maid  sent  to 
me,  we  should  be  taking  a  liberty?"  That 
was  the  only  allusion  she  made  to  her 
misfortune,  but  it  was  sufficient.  I  told 
my  host  of  this  expression  of  humility. 
"  She  shall  have  every  horse  in  the  stable 
if  she  likes,"  was  his  answer.  He  was  far 
more  distressed  than  she  was. 

Complaints  used  to  be  heard  in  times 
past  that  Englishmen — some  few  of  them 
— who  had  been  well  received  in  Amer- 
ica had  treated  their  American  hosts  cold- 
ly in  England.  There  may  have  been 
such  cases.  The  best  society  is  not  per- 
fect, nor  always  entirely  free  from  black 
sheep.  But  my  conjecture  would  be  that 
in  most  cases  there  had  been  a  misunder- 
standing or  misapprehension,  and  that 
this  misapprehension  was  on  the  part  of 
the  American.  One  of  these  complaints 
was  made  to  me,  the  maker  an  American 
of  such  a  position  that  it  seemed  most  un- 
likely he  should  incur  a  slight.  "  When 
A.  was  in  America  he  staid  with  me  on 
the  Hudson.  I  gave  him  dinners  in  New 
York,  and  letters  to  friends  who  did  every- 
thing for  him.  I  called  on  him  here  by 
his  request.  He  has  not  offered  me  so 
much  as  a  cup  of  tea,  nor  sent  me  an  in- 
vitation of  any  kind."  I  suggested  that 
it  was  already  the  end  of  the  London  sea- 
son, that  I  knew  that  A.  was  leaving 
town  and  his  town  house  closed,  and  I 
asked  my  irate  friend  whether  he  had  not 
been  asked  to  visit  A.  in  Scotland. 

"Asked?  No,  not  asked.  He  just  said, 
casually,  he  hoped  I  would  let  him  know 
when  I  was  coming  to  Scotland.  You 
don't  call  that  an  invitation?" 

Nevertheless,  that  is  precisely  what  it 
was  meant  to  be,  and  was.  It  is  the 
English  way.  The  Englishman,  I  ex- 
plained as  delicately  as  I  knew  how,  nev- 
er says  a  thing  he  does  not  mean,  never 
emphasizes,  often  says  less  than  he  means, 
is  never  elaborate,  not  often  ceremonious. 
"He  said  to  you  exactly  what  he  would 
have  said  to  an  intimate  friend.  He  does 
not  make  allowance  for  your  unacquaint- 
ance  with  English  customs.  He  wants 
you  to  come,  and  if  you  do  not,  he  will 
not  understand  why.  Country-house  life 
in  Scotland  is  on  easier  terms  than  in 


England.  You  do  not  shoot,  and  there- 
fore you  are  not  asked  to  make  one  of  a 
shooting-party  for  a  fixed  date.  You  are 
treated  not  as  a  gun,  but  as  a  friend.  Pro- 
pose yourself  whenever  it  is  convenient, 
and  you  will  be  welcomed."  I  had  used 
an  unlucky  phrase.  "Propose  myself? 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  ask  A.  to  re- 
ceive me  as  a  guest?"  Again  I  had  to  ex- 
plain. The  phrase,  though  not  perhaps 
very  elegant,  is  conventional.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  one  which  my  high- 
spirited  countryman,  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  like  the  better  for  his  high 
spirit,  had  resented.  It  is  perhaps  rather 
more  common,  or  is  used  to  supplement 
the  other.  If  you  say  you  are  going  to  Scot- 
land, the  rejoinder  is,  "Will  you  propose 
yourself  to  us?"  For  the  convenience  of 
both  parties  a  fixed  date  is  avoided,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  both  a  date  is 
named  by  the  arriving  guest  a  little  later, 
and  not  long  before  his  visit.  If  it  prove 
inconvenient,  the  answer  is,  "We  are  full 
on  that  date.  Can  you  come  a  week 
later?"  In  this  way  visits  are  dovetailed 
into  each  other;  the  host  keeps  his  house 
full,  and  the  guest  arranges  his  route,  or, 
as  the  phrase  is,  his  round  of  visits,  to 
suit  himself.  All  this  is  perfectly  under- 
stood in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
American  on  his  first  trip  abroad  did  not 
understand  it.  He  did  not  seem  to  like  it 
even  after  it  had  been  explained  to  him. 
He  made  his  visit,  nevertheless,  proposed 
himself,  got  a  cordial  letter  "  delighted  to 
see  you,"  went,  staid  ten  days,  and  wrote 
me  that  nothing  could  be  more  charming 
than  his  reception,  and  that  A.  and  all  his 
family  had  treated  him  as  an  old  friend. 
Of  course !  That  is  what  they  meant  from 
the  beginning. 

This  English  reserve  of  manner  and 
speech  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  English,  and  you 
must  take  the  English  as  you  find  them. 
No  missionary  effort  to  make  them  over 
into  the  similitude  of  Americans  or  others 
will  be  of  the  least  avail.  They  are  gen- 
uine, simple,  convinced,  and  entirely  sin- 
cere. We  are  quite  entitled  to  think  that 
the  American  way  is  best,  and  that  an 
invitation  ought  to  be  expressed  with  en- 
thusiasm, that  ceremonies  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, or  that  a  host's  manner  ought  to 
be  demonstrative  and  pressing.  But  you 
will  not  convert  the  English  to  that  view, 
and  the  plain  alternative  before  you  is  to 
take  them  as  they  are  or  leave  them  alone. 
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Of  ceremony  there  is,  in  truth,  very  lit- 
tle. I  have  known  Americans  arrive  at 
a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
when  host  and  hostess  and  all  the  guests 
were  out  shooting"  or  driving.  The  arriv- 
ing Americans  thought  they  were  being 
treated  unceremoniously,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  resent  it.  I  asked  them  whether 
they  really  thought  that  the  day's  plans 
for  a  score  of  guests  ought  to  have  been 
upset  in  order  that  the  host  should  meet 
them  at  his  front  door  as  they  drove 
up.  That  was  a  new  point  of  view  to 
them.  And  I  finally  pacified  them  by 
relating  what  had  befallen  me  early  in 
my  English  experiences,  which  I  will  re- 
peat here.  An  English  friend,  whom  I 
met  by  chance  in  London  on  Friday, 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  house  in  the 
country  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  I  was 
engaged  Saturday  evening,  and  arranged 
to  come  Sunday  morning  instead.  Ar- 
riving at  eleven  o'clock,  I  was  shown  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  sat  a  lady  whom 
I  had  never  seen,  but  whom  I  guessed  to 
be  my  friend's  wife.  Of  him  there  was 
no  sign.  We  talked  for  a  while,  then 
went  out  for  a  walk.  My  host  came  in 
just  before  luncheon,  one  or  two  other 
guests  with  him.  This  lady  told  me  long 
afterward  that  she  no  more  knew  me  than 
I  her;  that  her  husband  had  told  her  a 
man  was  coming  down  that  morning,  but 
did  not  say  who,  and  she  took  for  granted 
it  was  some  one  whom  she  knew;  that 
when  the  servant  announced  me  she  did 
not  hear  the  name,  and  thus  it  was  that 
we  spent  the  morning  together,  neither 
sure  of  the  other's  identity.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  friendship.  It  is  also 
a  very  good  illustration  of  the  easy  way 
in  which  formalities  are  dispensed  with 
in  an  English  country  house. 

I  have  no  ambition  to  write  a  hand- 
book on  country-house  life,  but  a  hint  or 
two  may  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  to 
take  the  first  plunge.  Now,  I  imagine, 
there  is  no  need  to  say  anything  about 
dress.  The  American  who  used  to  ex- 
plore the  beauties  of  rural  England  in  a 
silk  hat  and  frock-coat  is  extinct,  or  near- 
ly so.  The  shooting  suit  or  travelling 
suit  or  business  suit  is  your  only  wear 
during  the  day,  save  on  solemn  occa- 
sions— when,  for  example,  royalty  comes 
to  luncheon,  or  you  drive  in  to  some  pub- 
lic meeting  in  a  neighboring  town.  There 
are  houses  where  men  come  down  to  tea 
at  five  o'clock  in  a  silk  jacket  and  trou- 


sers; others  where  they  do  not.  In  all 
houses  and  all  circumstances  all  men 
dress  for  dinner;  as  a  rule,  full  evening 
dress ;  but  if  it  be  a  shooting-lodge  in  the 
Highlands,  or  a  party  of  men  only,  the 
usual  costume  is  a  black  dining-jacket, 
black  dress  waistcoat  and  trousers,  and 
black  tie.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  are  a 
law  unto  themselves;  but  it  may  not  be 
rash  to  say  that  tailor-made  gowns  are 
worn  out-doors,  and  in-doors  every  kind 
of  dress,  and  as  many  different  dresses  as 
their  trunks  will  hold,  and  dinner  dress 
for  the  evening.  Tea  gowns  at  five 
o'clock,  and,  in  a  small  party  or  in  the 
Highlands,  not  infrequently  tea  gowns  at 
dinner.  A  young  American  lady  has 
been  known  to  base  her  confidence  in  her 
social  acceptability — for  which  there  were 
many  better  reasons — on  the  ground  that 
nobody  could  arrive  at  a  house  in  the 
country  with  more  trunks  than  she  had. 
She  was  certainly  right  as  to  the  fact; 
her  inference  was  one  of  those  audacities 
on  which  only  the  young  and  delightful 
American  girl  may  safely  venture.  An 
American  lady  has  perhaps  a  more  rigid 
sense  of  duty  with  respect  to  dress  than 
her  English  cousin,  and  is  more  solicitous 
about  variety  and  freshness,  and  more 
reluctant  to  appear  twice  in  the  same 
evening  garment  during  the  same  visit. 
So  inexhaustible  are  the  resources  of  the 
American  trunk  they  give  rise  to  serious 
speculation,  and  bets  have  been  made  on 
the  question  whether  they  would  hold  out 
to  the  end  of  a  long  visit,  and  supply  a 
fresh  toilet  each  evening  to  the  possessor. 
They  who  took  the  affirmative  side  used 
to  be  the  winners  of  these  wagers. 

Probably  no  question  gives  rise  to  more 
searching  of  hearts  than  that  of  tips.  To 
whom  are  you  to  give,  and  how  much  are 
you  to  give  ?  If  a  man  takes  his  own 
servant  with  him,  which  Americans  gen- 
erally do  not,  he  is  under  no  absolute 
obligation  to  give  to  anybody  unless  he 
shoots.  Inside  the  house  nobody  has  a 
claim  on  him.  If  he  has  no  servant  with 
him,  he  gives  something  to  the  man  who 
looks  after  him — who  unstraps  his  lug- 
gage, takes  out  his  things,  prepares  his 
bath,  brushes  his  clothes,  who,  in  short, 
' '  valets  "  him.  How  much  ?  Well,  Amer- 
icans have  done  something  to  spoil  the 
market.  They  almost  always  give  more 
than  the  English.  I  have  known  a  sov- 
ereign given  for  a  Saturday  to  Monday 
visit.     An  Englishman  would  give  half  a 
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crown  or  five  shillings.  A  young"  guards- 
man who,  unlike  most  guardsmen,  is  not 
rich,  once  told  me  that  he  gave  two  shil- 
lings for  the  first  night,  and  at  the  rate  of 
a  shilling  a  night  after  the  first,  but  never 
more  than  half  a  sovereign.  "I  don't 
mind  giving  them  odd  sums,"  he  added. 
Another  friend  of  much  experience  laid 
down  the  general  rule  that  you  give  in 
proportion  to  your  means,  and  that  ser- 
vants understand  this.  Whether  they 
understand  it  or  not  is  hardly  to  the  point. 
If  you  try  to  adjust  your  gifts  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  those  who  are  to  receive 
them,  you  will  find  it  extremely  expensive, 
and  you  will  nevertheless  fail  in  the  end. 
It  used  to  be,  and  to  some  extent  still  is, 
the  custom  to  give  to  the  butler  or  to  the 
groom  of  the  chambers — possibly  to  both. 
"  I  long  since  set  my  face  against  it,"  was 
the  answer  of  an  Englishman  who  visits 
constantly,  and  knows  his  way  about  as 
well  as  anybody.  If  you  give,  it  will  be 
accepted — you  need  have  no  fear  on  that 
point.  Almost  anything  would  be  ac- 
cepted. I  have  seen  a  man  of  hank  hand 
a  butler,  at  the  end  of  a  long  stay,  half 
a  crown,  and  the  half-crown  remained 
in  the  butler's  hand.  Something  depends 
on  the  frequency  of  your  visits  at  the 
same  house,  and  on  whether  a  particular 
servant  has  done  anything  for  you  out 
of  the  nature  of  his  service.  If  you  have 
given  trouble  with  telegrams  and  letters, 
you  would  naturally  give  a  tip,  and  this 
would  be  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers  if 
there  was  one;  if  not,  to  the  butler. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  A 
guest  in  this,  as  in  other  things, must  keep 
his  eyes  open.  He  may  always  ask — not, 
of  course,  his  host,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
unaware  of  these  things,  but  of  his  fellow- 
guests.  You  may  hear  it  discussed  with 
freedom  in  the  smoking-room,  and  all 
sorts  of  opinions  expressed.  There  is,  or 
was,  in  some  houses  a  box  in  which  guests 
are  invited  to  deposit  such  largess  as  they 
choose  to  bestow  on  the  domestics  of  the 
household.  The  contents  of  the  box  are 
divided  among  them  according  to  some 
rule  agreed  on  among  themselves.  But 
this  I  relate  on  hearsay  evidence.  It  is 
unusual,  and  it  involves  the  host  in  the 
matter  in  a  way  which  few  hosts  like. 

If  you  are  not  alone,  the  complications 
become  more  numerous,  but  the  matter  of 
gifts  to  house-maids  and  women-servants 
in  general  is  one  with  which  only  the 
feminine  mind  is  competent  to  grapple. 


Here  again,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
English  ladies,  who  seldom  visit  without 
a  maid,  give  little  ;  and  that  American 
ladies,  wh ether  they  take  a  maid  with 
them  or  not,  give  too  much.  An  Amer- 
ican lady  has  been  heard  to  declare  that 
a  Saturday  to  Monday  visit  in  the  coun- 
try at  a  great  house  cost  her  a  five-pound 
note  in  fees.  What  she  did  with  her 
five-pound  note  passes  conjecture.  Nor 
does  it  signify  whether  the  house  be  great 
or  small,  except  that  the  more  servants 
the  more  numerous  may  be  the  opportu- 
nities of  giving.    No  claims  are  made. 

The  distribution  of  the  day  is  partly 
settled  for  you;  in  fact,  you  settle  it  for 
yourself.  In  nothing  do  houses  and  hosts 
differ  more  than  in  the  amount  of  what 
may  be  called  obligatory  entertainment 
which  they  provide  for  you.  In  many 
houses  you  are  left  very  much  to  your- 
self. In  some  you  feel  as  if  the  disci- 
pline were  almost  military.  If  there  is 
shooting  or  stalking, there  must, of  course, 
be  a  definite  programme.  There  can  be 
only  so  many  guns  to  such  a  cover  or  for 
such  a  grouse  drive;  and  in  a  deer  forest 
the  restrictions  upon  all  individual  liber- 
ty of  choice  are  necessarily  of  the  most 
arbitrary  kind.  That  is  understood.  Prob- 
ably most  Englishmen,  if  required  to  dis- 
course upon  country-house  life,  would 
treat  it  mainly  from  a  sporting  point  of 
view.  Much  of  it  is  organized  to  that 
end.  It  is  sport  which  fixes  the  seasons 
for  town  and  country;  sport  which  enters 
more  largely  into  the  life  of  the  average 
w^ell-to-do  Englishmen,  young  or  old,  of 
the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes  than 
anything  else  whatever.  If  there  is  no 
shooting  or  stalking  or  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing, there  will  be  racing ;  seldom  is  a  large 
party  collected  without  one  of  these  ob- 
jects in  view.  Sport  is  a  religion,  and  all 
religions  have  a  dogmatic  basis.  You 
cannot  write  about  country  houses  at  all 
without  giving  it  a  place.  You  cannot 
live  in  them,  whether  you  shoot  or  not, 
without  taking  some  humble  part  in  these 
engrossing  pursuits.  If  you  do  not  go 
out  with  the  guns,  you  will  be  asked  to 
go  with  the  ladies  to  meet  them  at  a  lodge 
or  on  the  hill -side  for  luncheon;  and 
churlish  would  you  be  if  you  refused,  or 
always  refused,  such  invitations  as  these. 
This  picnic  luncheon  in  the  open  air 
means  much  more  than  mere  feeding.  It 
means  blue  sky  and  the  breath  of  pine 
woods,  a  couch  on  purple  heather,  admi- 
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rable  views,  admirable  company,  includ- 
ing dogs  whose  intelligence  is  rather  more 
than  human,  the  total  absence  of  cere- 
mony, and  quite  as  much  food  and  drink 
as  are  good  for  you.  If  the  rendezvous 
be  remote,  or  if  you  humbly  confess  your- 
self a  bad  walker,  you  drive;  even  then 
you  may  be  challenged,  probably  by  a 
lady,  to  walk,  and  how  can  you  decline 
that?  Accept  boldly,  and  you  will  be  re- 
warded not  only  with  the  approval  and 
the  association  of  the  challenger,  but  by 
the  discovery  that  among  the  mountains 
or  the  moors  you  are  twice  the  man  you 
thought,  and  can  walk  like  other  people. 

No  two  houses  are  exactly  alike,  nor 
any  two  hosts;  but  it  may  be  possible  to 
generalize  a  little  respecting  what  remains 
of  the  day  which  is  not  devoted  to  sport. 
In  the  most  strictly  ordered  mansion 
there  is  some  flexibility.  But  if  the  read- 
er cares  for  a  diary,  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient not  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  visit. 
More  often  than  not  guests  arrive  in  the 
afternoon,  very  likely  at  tea-time.  A  car- 
riage may  have  been  sent  to  meet  them 
at  the  railway  station,  or  may  not ;  it  de- 
pends on  circumstances — on  distance,  on 
the  supply  or  deficiency  of  cabs  at  the 
station,  on  habit,  on  the  mood  of  the  host, 
sometimes  possibly  on  the  rank  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  visitor.  He  would  be,  for 
example,  a  bold  man  who  should  not  send 
to  meet  an  ambassador  who  was  to  be  his 
guest,  since  ambassadors  are  not  only  very 
great  personages,  but  the  most  punctili- 
ous and  exacting  of  human  kind.  A  fail- 
ure in  etiquette  is  a  very  solemn  matter. 
A.  distinguished  ambassador,  now  dead, 
has  been  known  to  complain  to  the  for- 
eign minister  of  Great  Britain  that  he 
had  been  met  at  the  station  on  his  way 
to  a  house,  which  he  named,  by  a  brough- 
am with  a  single  horse.  He  thought  it 
inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  drive  with 
less  than  two.  The  foreign  minister,  be- 
ing a  man  of  tact,  informed  him  that  his 
host  had  already  sent  him  an  explana- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  and 
desired  it  to  be  stated  that  the  coachman 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  offence  had 
been  dismissed.  So  war  was  averted  for 
that  time. 

But  everybody  is  not  an  ambassador, 
and  if  there  be  one  thing  an  Englishman 
hates  more  than  another  it  is  making  a 
fuss,  and  the  higher  his  rank  or  distinc- 
tion the  less  likely  he  is  to  take  offence 


at  what  may  seem  slights,  or  to  imagine 
that  a  slight  could  be  intended.  The  note 
is,  in  such  matters,  as  in  others,  to  take 
things  for  granted.  There  are  houses  in 
Scotland  which  lie  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  station.  Whether  an 
ambassador  in  such  circumstances  would 
expect  to  be  met,  I  know  not,  but  as  guests 
are  always  coming  and  going,  a  man  would 
have  to  keep  up  not  only  a  house  but  a 
livery-stable  if  he  was  to  find  convey- 
ances for  everybody  who  arrived  and 
departed.  The  rule  is  to  telegraph  the 
station-master  for  whatever  vehicle  or  ve- 
hicles you  need.  He  will  know  whether 
your  host  sends  or  not,  and  if  not  will 
supply  you  from  the  nearest  job-master  or 
inn.  Or  your  host  may  be  considerate 
enough  to  enclose  with  your  letter  of  in- 
vitation a  card  containing  a  list  of  dog- 
carts, omnibuses,  broughams,  landaus,  and 
luggage-wagons  which  can  be  provided  at 
the  station,  with  the  price  of  each,  and 
the  amount  which  the  driver  of  each  ex- 
pects as  backsheesh  duly  noted.  It  is 
convenient,  and  it  implies  no  lack  of 
hospitality. 

Arriving  somehow  or  other,  the  guest 
will  be  shown  at  once  into  the  drawing- 
room,  or  wherever  tea  is  served,  where 
probably  his  hostess  and  sometimes  his 
host  will  meet  him,  and  perhaps  other 
guests.  The  American,  again,  may  be 
surprised  at  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
welcome  given  him,  but  to  that  he  will 
soon  grow  accustomed,  and  he  may  even 
end  by  preferring  it  to  the  profusion 
of  professions  more  common  elsewhere. 
Each  method  is  equally  genuine,  and  one 
means  as  much  as  the  other,  but  simpli- 
city is,  in  society  as  in  art,  the  last  word. 
Tea  over,  he  may  be  asked  if  he  would 
like  to  go  to  his  room,  or  may  have  to  ask 
for  himself.  There  he  may  expect  to  find 
his  luggage  and  his  servant,  if  he  brings 
one  with  him,  if  not,  a  servant  of  the 
house,  who  will  already  have  been  as- 
signed to  him  if  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
on  arriving  to  tell  the  butler  or  groom  of 
the  chambers  that  he  has  no  servant  with 
him.  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  take  their 
valets  with  them  on  visits.  It  matters 
little  either  way,  though  you  may  be  often 
asked  to  come  by  one  train,  and  to  send 
your  servant  and  luggage  by  another,  and 
sometimes  to  a  different  station.  At  this 
first  interview,  whether  with  your  own 
servant  or  your  host's,  you  find  out  the 
hours  for  dinner  and  breakfast,  and  fix 
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the  time  when  you  will  be  called  in  the 
morning,  and  about  your  bath  and  all  such 
matters.  In  other  words,  you  so  arrange 
as  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  house 
and  your  own  convenience. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  cultivate  punctu- 
ality. It  may  be  a  solemn  matter,  though 
hours  are  seldom  very  rigidly  observed  in 
England.  Now  and  then  a  host  may  in- 
sist on  going  in  to  dinner  without  waiting 
for  all  or  even  for  any  of  his  guests. 
There  is  one  well-known  man  who  did 
that.  It  was  not  liked.  Or  there  may 
be  a  guest  whose  unpunctuality  is  part 
of  the  accepted  order  of  things.  It  was 
said  of  one  man  about  town  in  London 
that  nobody  was  so  regular  in  his  habits; 
he  was  never  known  to  be  in  time  for  din- 
ner. Of  another  and  much  more  distin- 
guished Englishman  it  might  be  related 
that  he  and  his  hostess  in  the  country  came 
to  a  tacit  understanding  that  he  should  al- 
ways be  late,  and  she  should  always  go  in  to 
dinner  without  him,  his  place  at  her  right 
hand  being  duly  kept  for  him.  It  was  a 
long  visit,  and  for  a  time  he  used  to  ap- 
pear with  the  conventional  apology  on  his 
lips,  "So  sorry  to  be  late." 

Dinner  is  very  like  dinner  in  London. 
There  are  probably  more  men  than  wo- 
men, and  the  sensitive  foreigner — though 
as  a  foreigner  he  may  often  be  promoted 
to  a  place  to  which  he  has  no  claim — need 
not  be  unhappy  if  he  is  sent  in  without 
a  partner.  He  may  always  console  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  it  relieves  him 
from  responsibilities.  He  may  sometimes 
be  consoled  also  by  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting next  his  hostess,  or  he  may  be  left  to 
his  own  wits  to  seat  himself  by  the  person 
he  prefers.  Places  are  marked  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  when  dinner  is 
over  that  differences  in  different  houses 
become  most  marked.  The  host  may 
keep  his  men  friends  long  from  the  ladies, 
or  join  them  almost  at  once  —  though 
never  accompanying  them  into  the  draw- 
ing-room— or  not  join  them  at  all,  but  ad- 
journ to  the  billiard-room  or  library,  and 
let  the  ladies  join  the  men  there,  and  so 
finish  the  evening.  There  may  be  cards 
in  the  drawing-room;  often  there  is  only 
talk  while  the  ladies  remain;  sometimes 
an  effort  at  general  conversation,  seldom 
successful ;  more  commonly  a  tacit  agree- 
ment by  which  people  pair  off  or  form 
groups.  Music  is  not  unknown,  round 
games  are  possible,  even  a  recitation  may 
occur.    If  two  men  like  to  go  to  the  bill- 
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iard-room  before  the  ladies  have  retired, 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them.  In  a 
large  house  many  rooms  may  be  open, 
and  the  resources  and  opportunities  will 
be  many.  Unless  a  royalty  be  of  the 
party,  it  is  permissible  to  the  guest  to  say 
good-night  at  any  time,  and,  even  if  there 
be  a  royalty,  to  slip  away  quietly.  The 
smoking-room  is  the  end  of  all  things  for 
the  men,  and  even  men  who  do  not  smoke 
stay  to  talk  or  to  drink. 

It  is  seldom  that  breakfast  is  ceremo- 
nious, though  there  are  houses  where  the 
hour  is  fixed,  and  people  are  expected  to 
be  down  punctually,  and  the  company  is 
marshalled  as  if  it  were  for  dinner.  They 
are  the  rare  exceptions.  There  may  be 
prayers  before  breakfast,  sometimes  in  a 
private  chapel,  which  you  attend  or  not, 
at  your  choice.  The  breakfast  hour  varies 
from  half  past  eight  to  ten,  and  is  likely 
to  be  on  the  table  or  sideboard  for  an 
hour.  The  servants  may  be  in  the  room 
or  not;  in  either  case,  you  may  forage  for 
yourself  at  the  side-tables  on  which  dishes 
are  put.  People  straggle  in  and  out — not 
always  the  host  or  hostess — and  they  who 
like  better  to  breakfast  in  their  rooms 
may.  Thence  onward  to  luncheon,  which 
often  follows  rather  closely  on  breakfast, 
the  guest  is  his  own  master,  unless  bidden 
to  shoot,  or  unless  it  be  a  house  where 
there  is  an  ordered  attention  to  the  guest 
all  day  long — a  habit  much  more  French 
than  English.  Walks,  of  course,  and 
drives,  and  excursions  of  many  kinds,  in 
which  one  may  take  part  or  not;  and  so 
tea-time  comes  round  again.  The  day 
has  passed,  you  hardly  know  how,  but  to 
your  pleasure,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the 
pleasure  of  others.  For  I  come  back  to 
that  as  the  golden  rule  of  country-house 
life:  a  constant  regard  for  others,  a  sense 
of  agreeable  obligation  to  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  of  all,  including — which  peo- 
ple have  been  known  to  forget  —  those 
who  entertain  you.  To  set  such  things 
down  in  print,  or  to  read  them,  is  to  lose 
the  flavor  of  them.  It  is  like  describing 
a  perfume — it  cannot  be  done.  Conver- 
sation, social  intercourse  in  its  best  and 
most  various  forms,  acquaintances  made, 
intimacies  rapidly  springing  up,  the  sense 
of  home  life  and  of  novelty  blended  in 
the  most  delightful  ways  —  these  are  not 
to  be  described,  but  to  be  experienced; 
and  nowhere  is  the  experience  so  com- 
plete or  so  charming  as  in  a  good  house 
in  the  country. 
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BOB  YORKE,  a  stout  little  fellow  of 
eight,  lay  on  his  stomach  on  the 
grass,  yawning  over  a  pmyer-book  which 
was  spread  open  before  him.  His  sister, 
who  sat  on  the  door-step  beside  him.  took 
it  up. 

"  Surely  you  know  it  now !  '  My  duty 
towards  my  neighbor  is — '?" 

' ;  '  To  keep  my  hands  from  picking 
and  stealing,  and — '  There's  a  snake- 
feeder,  Lizzy,  just  back  of  your  ear!1' 

Lizzy  screamed  and  beat  wildly  at  the 
darting  insect,  then  sat  down,  pale  and 
resolute.     "Go  on,  Bob.     '  My  duty—'?" 

"  4  To  order  myself  ' — no ;  '  to  keep  my 
hand.s  from  picking — '  " 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  over  so  often?" 
said  the  girl,  impatiently.  "Of  course 
you  know  that  the  gist  of  the  answer  lies 
in  the  words  '  to  do  to  all  men  as  I  would 
they  should  do  to  me.'  That  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  people  like  us.  All  these 
details  about  stealing  and  lying  and  so 
on  are  written  for  the  pore  whites  and 
negroes.  It  must  be  explained  to  them, 
pore  souls.  Of  course  we  never  would 
commit  such  sins.  I  do  want  to  bring 
you  up  to  be  an  example  to  them, Bobby  !" 
she  said,  earnestly.  "A  real  Virginia 
gentleman.11 

"Yes,  I  know.  Lemme  go  now,  sis. 
I'll  learn  it  to-morrow.'1 

"Yes.11  But  she  still  held  his  dirty 
little  paw  fondly,  patting  it. 

The  sun  had  dropped  behind  the  moun- 
tains and  a  cool  wind  blew  through  the 
valley.  The  village  was  wakening  after 
the  torpid  heat  of  the  day.  One  or  two 
negroes  lounged  whistling  along  the 
grassy  road  which  divided  the  dozen 
houses,  driving  the  cows  home  from  pas- 
ture; the  chickens  crowed  loudly  as  they 
hopped  up  into  the  trees  to  roost.  Whiffs 
of  coffee  and  broiling  ham  came  on  the 
air  with  more  poetic  scents,  for  the  Cross- 
ing was  rich  in  honeysuckle  and  roses. 

They  climbed  over  the  great  Yorke 
homestead  yonder  on  the  hill  until  no- 
body could  see  the  crumbling  walls  and 
rotting  roofs,  and  they  massed  themselves 
on  the  little  wooden  house  in  which  Lizzy 
stood  until  it  became  a  bower  of  color 
and  perfume,  hiding  even  the  gilt  sign, 
"  Telegraph-Office,11  from  sight. 

"It's  supper-time,"  said  Bob, wriggling 
himself  loose. 


"Not  yet.  I  can't  close  the  office  until 
seven." 

"There  comes  Colonel  Champernoun 
down  the  road.  I  want  to  ask  him  about 
his  terriers." 

Lizzy  dropped  his  hand  and  he  darted 
off.  She  patted  her  hair  nervously,  and 
pulled  the  soft  brown  rings  over  her  thin 
temples.  The  blood  rose  in  her  cheeks 
enough  to,  remind  one  that  she  had  once 
been  pretty. 

Eight  years  ago  Judge  Yorke  was  killed 
at  Antietam,  and  a  month  later  his  wife 
had  died  in  giving  birth  to  Bob.  Lizzy 
had  found  herself  with  a  great  house,  and 
not  a  dollar  to  buy  food  for  herself  and 
the  child  lying  in  her  arms.  Eight  years 
of  struggle  for  life  does  not  improve  a 
woman's  beauty. 

It  had  been  a  hard  fight.  She  was  not 
an  intelligent  girl.  She  had  no  talent 
for  doing  anything.  Her  neighbors  at 
Bear  Crossing  were  all  poor  together  af- 
ter the  war.  She  dug  and  planted  with 
the  others.  Sometimes  she  and  Bob  had 
enough  to  eat, but  oftener  they  went  hun- 
gry to  bed. 

Then  something  happened.  A  direc- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
camping  one  summer  in  the  Cheat  Moun- 
tains, established  a  telegraph- station  at 
the  Crossing  to  keep  himself  within  talk- 
ing distance  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
outbuildings  on  the  Yorke  estate  was  used 
as  an  office.  Lizzy  was  kind  to  the  girl 
who  came  as  an  operator,  and  she,  in  re- 
turn, taught  her  her  trade.  The  third 
year  the  girl  was  married,  and  Lizzy  ap- 
plied for  the  office.  The  Crossing  ap- 
plauded her  loudly. 

"No  occupation  can  affect  the  stand- 
ing of  a  Yorke,"  they  said,  "and  the 
judge's  little  girl  likes  to  have  money 
for  fallals,  naturally." 

For  though  Lizzy  wTas  twenty-six  the 
childish  quiver  in  her  voice  and  the  fun 
in  her  blue  eyes  still  made  her  a  little 
girl  in  the  eyes  of  the  Crossing. 

Lizzy  hoarded  every  cent  of  her  earn- 
ings in  a  paper  box,  on  which  she  had 
painted  "College  Fund  for  Robert  Yorke," 
a  green  vine  forming  the  letters.  As  she 
was  paid  only  a  percentage  on  despatches, 
the  fund  now  amounted  to  but  twenty- 
three  dollars  and  forty  cents. 

"  It's  a  beginning,"  she  would  say  to 
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Bob,  triumphantly,  and  go  to  work  with 
fresh  zeal  to  drill  him  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar and  the  catechism.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  man  of  him. 

She  laughed  to  herself  now  excitedly 
as  she  saw  him  talking  to  the  stout  little 
man  in  the  road.  "He  is  just  as  cool 
when  he  talks  to  Colonel  Champernoun 
as  if  he  were  any  common  man,"  she  said, 
proudly.  But,  dearly  as  she  loved  Bob, 
when  they  separated  it  was  not  he  but 
the  colonel  whom  she  watched. 

He  sauntered  down  the  hill,  swinging 
his  cane.  The  men  at  the  Crossing  were 
usually  muddy  and  mussed  as  to  clothes, 
but  Colonel  Champernoun's  trousers  were 
well  creased,  his  high  hat  was  polished, 
and  his  blue  satin  cravat  set  off  his  olive 
complexion  and  black  eyes.  The  Crosby 
girls  were  in  their  hammocks,  as  usual. 
They  belonged  to  a  common  type  of 
Southern  girl,  with  the  conventional 
white  muslin,  haughty  eyes,  and  alluring 
lips,  all  of  which  had  played  their  part 
through  a  dozen  engagements. 

"  He  is  going  to  stop !"  Lizzy  said,  with  a 
catch  in  her  throat. 

He  did  stop,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  " 'Pon  my  soul,  Miss  Flora,  I 
cahn't  look  at  you!  Your  beauty  is  daz- 
zling to-day.  Dazzling!" 

The  Crosbys  laughed  and  swung  faster 
in  their  hammocks,  patting  seats  for  him, 
which  they  tempted  him  to  take  with  fur- 
tive glances  and  coy  tossings  of  the  chin. 

Sam  Champernoun  might  flirt,  but  he 
never  romped.  He  squeezed  Miss  Flora's 
hand  and  looked  tenderly  at  Miss  May, 
and  then  sauntered  on,  swinging  his  cane. 
The  girls  laughed  and  yawned.  "Old 
bore !"  they  said.  Even  while  they  talked 
to  him  they  had  shot  sharp  glances  at  the 
bald  spot  on  his  head,  and  the  puffy  double 
chin,  and  the  old  satin  waistcoat  buttoned 
tightly  over  his  paunchy  stomach.  Poor 
Sam's  worn  clothes  and  compliments  had 
not  the  "  go "  in  them  of  those  of  the 
smart  undergraduates  from  Charlottes- 
ville who  ran  down  on  Sundays  to  swing 
in  the  hammocks. 

He  had  reached  Elizabeth  now.  He 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  "Bless 
me,  Miss  Lizzy!  I  simply  cahn't  look  at 
you  this  evening !  You  are  radiant !  Pos- 
itively radiant !" 

The  blood  rose  to  Lizzy's  head,  making 
her  giddy.  Champernoun  seldom  paid 
her  compliments,  there  having  been  that 
between  them  which  made  him  grave 


when  he  saw  her.  But  just  now  he  was 
warm  from  practice.  It  was  as  natural 
for  Sam  to  make  love  to  every  young 
woman  as  to  smell  a  rose. 

His  glance  swept  approvingly  over  Eliz- 
abeth's pretty  figure  in  its  soft  gown  of 
dark  blue.  Nobody  had  such  white  dim- 
pled arms.  (She  wore  angel  sleeves, 
though  really  angel  sleeves  had  gone  out 
two  years  before.) 

He  struck  the  telegraph  wire  with  his 
cane.  "  '  News  from  all  nations  lumber- 
ing at  its  back!'  "  he  quoted.  "And  the 
news  to  come  to  you,  Miss  Yorke,  of  all 
people!  One  would  as  soon  think  of  de- 
spatches sent  to  Eve  in  her  garden!" 

Lizzy  had  heard  him  say  it  all  two  or 
three  times  before,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as 
brilliant  wit  as  at  first,  and  even  now  she 
had  no  fit  answer  ready.  The  pale  pink 
came  and  went  in  her  cheeks.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  at  all  to  say,  and  the  si- 
lence was  growing  too  significant.  Cham- 
pernoun came  a  step  closer. 

"How  sweet  your  roses  are  to-night!" 
he  said.  "'Of  all  the  garden,  herself 
the  fairest  flower!'  "  he  whispered. 

That  quotation  too  he  had  often  used 
before,  but  she  thought  there  was  a  new 
meaning  in  his  voice  to-night.  She  drew 
back  and  picked  up  her  hat  with  unsteady 
fingers. 

She  meant  to  avoid  him.  Champer- 
noun, seeing  that,  lost  control  of  himself 
for  a  moment,  and  pressed  still  closer, 
until  he  felt  her  breath  upon  his  cheek. 
How  milky  sweet  it  was ! 

"Why  do  you  fly  from  me?"  he  pant- 
ed.    "I  want — I  want — " 

What  was  he  doing?  He  could  not 
marry —  Was  he  going  to  play  the  pol- 
troon now?  He  had  held  back  like  a  man 
all  these  years — 

He  stood  erect,  breathing  hard.  "The 
rose  at  your  throat — will  you  give  it  to 
me?" 

She  took  it  out  and  gave  it  to  him.  "  I 
really  must  find  Bob,"  she  said,  suddenly 
smiling  and  cool.  "Good-evening,  Mr. 
Champernoun. " 

"  Good  -  evening,  Miss  Yorke."  He 
stood  until  she  had  turned  away,  hat  in 
hand,  and  then  put  it  on  and  went  gloom- 
ily down  the  road.  How  long  was  he  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  his  family?  He  had 
dragged  on  this  miserable  lonely  exist- 
ence for  years.  Very  few  young  fellows 
would  have  played  as  manly  a  part,  he 
reflected.     He  began  to  swing  his  cane 
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complacently.  As  he  neared  his  own 
house  there  was  a  scent  of  frying  chicken 
in  the  air. 

"-I  forgot  to  tell  Barby  to  make  a  rum 
omelet,"  he  muttered,  and  quickened  his 
steps. 

Doctor  Justice  and  Squire  Lyon  were 
playing  draughts  on  the  squire's  veranda, 
and  had  watched  Champernoun's  prog- 
ress down  the  hill. 

"What's  Sam  foolin'  round  the  Cros- 
by girls  for?"  growled  the  doctor.  "  He's 
been  wait-in'  on  Lizzy  Yorke  ever  since  the 
judge  died." 

"  An'  he'll  wait  until  she  dies,"  replied 
Squire  Lyon.  "I've  no  use  for  Sam 
Champernoun. " 

"Wei],  sab,  he's  considered  to  be  the 
strongest  man  before  a  jury  on  this  cir- 
cuit." 

"I  know  it;  but  he  barely  scrapes  to- 
gether enough  money  to  keep  his  mother 
and  them  two  sisters  from  starvin'.  Why 
does  he  sit  roll  in'  his  thumbs  round  each 
other  waiiin1  for  cases?  Why  don't  he 
step  out  to  the  front?" 

"Sam  has  ability,"  said  the  doctor, 
guardedly.  "  Undoubtedly  he  has  abil- 
ity." 

"  Yes.  To  fill  a  rut.  Make  him  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  sah,  and  he'd  play  his 
part  well.  Make  him  whiskey -gauger, 
and  he'll  gauge  whiskey  to  the  end.  Why 
don't  he  get  out  of  the  rut?  He  ought  to 
borrow  a  little  push  and  cheek  from  this 
Yankee  Miller  that's  nosin'  and  pros  pec- 
tin' around.  That's  the  capital  that  Sam 
wants — cheek,  and  Miller  has  more  than 
his  share." 

"What's  that  Miller  after,  anyhow? 
The  game's  mine,  squire,  in  four  moves." 

"Yes,  it  is."  The  squire  closed  the 
board.  "What's  Miller  after?  I'd  like 
to  know  myself.  My  opinion  is  that  he 
means  to  build  a  big  hotel  and  make  the 
Crossing  a  great  summer  resort.  He's 
been  talkin'  continually  about  scenery, 
an'  he  goes  about  smellin'  bits  of  mud 
and  tastin'  the  water.  On  the  lookout 
for  mineral  springs,  I  reckon.  He's  been 
talking  to  me  about  that  waste  lot  on  the 
Yorke  property,  I  bein'  Elizabeth's  gar- 
deen  nominally." 

"There's  no  scenery  there.  Nor  wells. 
It's  as  barren  a  held  as  is  in  Bear  Cross- 
ing." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  squire,  with  the  dignity 
befitting  a  guardian.    "  But  it  has  its  val- 


ue, sah — it  has  its  value.  Miller's  made  a 
hahnsome  offer  for  it.  I  confess  I  was 
startled  by  that  offer.  I'm  goin'  down  to 
consult  Lizzy  about  it  after  supper." 

The  doctor  made  a  clucking  ejaculation 
of  surprise  at  this  startling  piece  of  news, 
and  rose,  anxious  to  hurry  home  and  con- 
vey it  to  Mrs.  Justice. 

"But  how  can  the  land  be  sold,"  he 
said,  pausing,  "Bob  being  a  minor?" 

"Judge  Yorke  left  all  the  property  to 
Lizzy.  Bob  wasn't  even  expected  when 
he  made  his  will.  But  if  she  sells,  every 
dollar  of  the  money  will  go  for  that  lit- 
tle scoundrel's  education.  Women's  all 
alike." 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  thoughtfully, 
buttoning  his  coat.  "  It  '11  all  go  to  Bob. 
Or — to  Sam  Champernoun." 

The  squire  fully  intended  to  tell  Eliza- 
beth of  Miller's  offer  that  evening,  but  at 
supper  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  his 
wife,  who  remarked  that  that  ground 
came  to  the  Yorke  family  through  the 
Porters.  The  squire  assured  her  that  it 
wras  part  of  the  dow-er  of  Sally  Page  Leigh, 
Lizzy's  great-aunt.  Mrs.  Lyon  was  so  sure 
of  her  facts  that  the  discussion  lasted  until 
bedtime. 

"  I'll  explain  Miller's  offer  to  Lizzy  in 
the  morning,"  said  the  squire,  "before  I 
start  to  Romney.  I've  urgent  business 
at  Romney.    Must  be  off  at  ten." 

But  breakfast  was  late,  and  somebody 
dropped  in  while  they  were  still  at  the 
table,  with  the  story  of  a  great  trout 
catch  four  years  ago.  The  squire  had 
heard  it  a  dozen  times,  but  was  not  quite 
sure  of  all  the  details.  Hence  it  was 
eleven  o'clock  when  he  jogged  leisurely 
past  the  inn  on  his  old  mare. 

Miller,  a  thick-set,  black-a-vised  man, 
came  out  and  caught  Jenny's  bridle. 

"Well?  What  did  the  young  woman 
say?"  he  demanded.  "You  were  to  call 
at  ten  and  give  me  her  answer." 

"Is  that  so?  Why,  I  declare,  sah,  I 
forgot  that!  I  haven't  conversed  with 
Miss  Yorke  upon  the  subject  as  yet.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Miller,  sah.  I  really 
deplore  my  shortcomings.  But  I  am  en 
route  to  Romney  now.  Thah's  plenty  of 
time — plenty.  The  field  wTon't  run  away. 
No  hurry,  sah  !" 

"  No  hurry?  Nobody  in  this  dead  town 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  I 
do.  If  my  offer  isn't  worth  considera- 
tion, I  throw  up  the  matter." 
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"I'll  call  at  once  upon  Miss  Yorke, 
then,  sab.  Her  interests  must  not  suffer 
from  my  neglect."  He  tried- to  turn  his 
horse,  but  Miller  kept  his  hand  upon  the 
bridle. 

"No.  I'll  see  her  myself.  I'll  take  the 
thing  in  my  own  hands.  Don't  let  me 
delay  your  business  in  Romney,  I  beg!" 

The  squire  saw  no  sarcasm  in  the  en- 
treaty, but  nodded  good-humoredly  and 
rode  on,  remarking  that  he  would  set  it 
all  right  to-morrow.  Valuable  property 
couldn't  change  hands  in  ten  minutes! 

Mr.  Miller  made  his  way  to  the  telegraph- 
office.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  door 
he  began  to  talk.  His  strident  voice  rasp- 
ed through  the  soft  summer  day.  "  When 
I  have  anything  to  say,  I  say  it !"  he  often 
remarked  of  himself.  "That's  my  meth- 
od. And  I  never  repeat."  He  was  a 
young  man,  and  this  was  his  first  im- 
portant speculation.  It  behooved  him  to 
be  especially  hard  and  sharp,  as  the  other 
party  was  a  young  and  a  pretty  woman. 

"  My  name's  Miller,  ma'am,"  he  began — 
"John  P.  Miller,  of  Ohio  County.  I  pro- 
pose to  buy  a  tract  from  you  known  as 
the  South  Meadow.  It  contains,  I  have 
ascertained,  twenty  acres  and  a  fraction. 
It  will  be  worth  to  me  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty -two  dollars— cash.  Is 
that  satisfactory?" 

Elizabeth  rose,  trembling  with  amaze- 
ment, and  looked  at  him,  her  lips  a  little 
open.  When  she  found  her  voice,  "Oh, 
certainly,  sah !"  she  said.  "The  South 
Slope?  Good  gracious !  Why,  that's  pore 
ground !  Too  pore  even  for  tobacco !  I 
don't  want  to  take  advantage  of  you,  Mr. 
Miller.    If  you  intended  to  plant  corn — " 

"I  don't  intend  to  plant  corn  on  it. 
You  would  be  satisfied  with  that  price?" 

"Oh,  indeed,  yes!  It's  so  surprisin'  to 
me!  I  don't  think  father  would  object  to 
my  selling  the  South  Slope?"  anxiously. 
"It's  not  like  selling  the  home  farm." 

"I  thought  your  father  was  dead, 
ma'am?" 

"Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Miller.  But  of 
course  his  wishes  are  absolute  here." 

"Oh  yes;  I  see.  Well,  I  don't  make 
the  offer  definitely,  you  understand.  I 
only  say  that  if  I  make  it,  that's  the  price 
I'm  willing  to  pay,  and  no  more.  I'm  in 
treaty  for  another  lot  near  Charleston, 
and  I'm  to  hear  from  the  owner  to-day 
whether  he  will  accept  my  terms.  If  he 
won't,  then  I'll  take  your  meadow." 

"Oh!    You  don't  make  it  definitely?" 


Lizzy's  lips  parted  again,  and  her  jaws 
grew  pallid.     "Six  thousand—" 

"Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars. 
That's  the  limit." 

"You  expect  to  hear  from  the  gentle- 
man to-day?'1 

"  Ought  to  be  a  letter  in  the  post  now. 
If  not,  I'll  wait  till  this  evening's  mail  at 
six,  and  if  he  hasn't  taken  my  bid  then, 
I'll  clinch  the  bargain  with  you." 

He  raised  his  hat  with  a  flourish,  and 
walked  down  the  hill.  Elizabeth  watched 
him.  Bob  jerked  her  hand.  "What'dhe 
want?"  said  he. 

"Hush-h."  She  leaned  forward,  still 
watching,  breathless. 

Miller  stopped  at  the  shop  door,  into 
which  the  mail-bag  had  just  been  carried. 
He  came  out  in  a  minute. 

' '  No  letter, "  gasped  Lizzy.  ' 1  But  there's 
a  mail  to-night — " 

"What  is  it?  D'ye  want  to  hear  my 
catechism,  sis?" 

"No,  not  just  now.  Oh,  Bobby,  did 
you  hear?    You'll  go  to  college!" 

"You  always  said  I  should  go  to  col- 
lege." 

' '  Yes.  But  I  only  had  the  money  in  the 
box—" 

Her  legs  gave  way.  She  sat  down  and 
cried  a  little.  Could  the  man  be  mad? 
He  evidently  was  not  a  gentleman.  Six 
thousand  for  that  waste  land!  No;  she 
had  seen  the  squire  talking  to  him  as  an 
equal.    He  must  be  sane. 

It  was  a  mine  of  gold !  She  would  be 
very  careful  of  it.  Bob  could  go  to  Char- 
lottesville— and —  She  flushed  shyly.  No- 
body need  be  afraid  to  care  for  her  now. 
She  would  have  an  independence.  She 
did  not  blame  Colonel  Champernoun; 
there  was  not  a  hard  thought  of  him  in 
her  tender  heart.  It  was  quite  right,  she 
was  sure,  for  him  to  have  considered  his 
mother  and  sisters  first.  They  were  used 
to  soft  living;  so  was  he.  He  could  not 
bring  her  and  Bob  into  the  family — two 
paupers.    She  quite  understood! 

•  Her  eyes  happened  j  ust  then  to  fall  upon 
her  cotton  stockings.  "  Madam  Champer- 
noun always  wears  silk,  and  so  does  the 
colonel,"  she  reflected.  "He  wished  his 
wife  to  dress  in  that  way.  Dear  me!  I 
never  cared  much  for  clothes!  It  isn't 
clothes  that  count  in  life."  She  pushed 
the  hair  back  from  her  worn  face  with  a 
sigh.  She  had  often  noted  Sam's  dainty 
foot-gear.  They  seemed  to  line  out  the 
gulf  between  them — impassable. 
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But  now!  Six  thousand!  Everything 
could  come  out  of  that — college  and  silk 
stockings  and  all.    It  was  a  great  sum. 

The  colonel  at  that  moment  tapped  at 
the  door.  He  had  seen  Miller  leave  the 
office,  and  ran  down  the  hill  in  furious 
haste,  not  even  stopping  to  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

"  Good  -  mornin',  Miss  Yorke!  I  beg 
your  pardou,  but  I  saw  that  drummer — 
Jew — whatever  he  is,  here.  I  thought  I 
might  be  useful.  What's  he  intrudin' 
for  ?" 

"Oh,  it  was  a  pleasant  intrusion,  col- 
onel." Lizzy  laughed  hysterically.  "He 
came  on  business.  He  thinks  of  buy  in' 
the  South  Meadow.  For  cash.  For  six 
thousand  dollars  and  more." 

"Oh — o!"  Sam  in  an  instant  was  a 
shrewd  man  of  business.  "That's  a  bio: 
price.  For  cash?  I  wonder  what  he's  up 
to?  You  had  better  put  the  business  in 
Squire  Lyon's  hands,  Miss  Yorke.  He'll 
see  that  it's  all  square.  Six  thousand! 
Why,  you'll  be  quite  an  heiress!  Nobody 
in  the  Crossing  has  that  much  money," 
he  said,  smiling  kindly  down  at  her. 

Elizabeth  flushed  and  sparkled.  "I 
mean  to  send  Bob  through  college  with 
some  of  it.  And  the  old  house  must  be 
repaired;  and— oh,  we  need  a  great  many 
things!  But  Bob  and  I  can  live  in  lux- 
ury now." 

The  pudgy  old  beau  looked  down  into 
her  beaming  face.  Inside  of  his  smug 
complacency  there  was  a  queer  wrench 
of  his  heart.  "  You  haven't  had  so  much 
luxury,  God  knows,"  he  muttered.  "And 
it's  to  come  to  you  now  through  a  Jew 
drummer,  and  not —  Well,good-mornin', 
Miss  Lizzy.  Call  in  Squire  Lyon  to  see 
to  that  matter!" 

He  trotted  up  the  hill  again.  What  a 
child  she  was!  Luxury  in  that  handful 
of  money!  It  would  carry  Bob  through 
college,  and  she—  He  rubbed  his  hands, 
his  blood  flamed.  How  soft  and  fair  she 
was!  her  very  breath  was  milky  sweet! 
He  had  denied  himself  all  of  these  years 
a  man's  birthright;  but  now  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do — almost. 

It  was  a  long,  hot  day.  Elizabeth  did 
not  leave  the  office  even  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Miller  might  decide  not  to  wait  for 
the  evening  mail,  and  come  to  clinch  the 
bargain.  She  must  be  there  ready.  Bob 
staid  with  her  all  clay.  She  did  not  pes- 
ter him  once  with  Latin  or  the  catechism, 


but  told  him  stories  of  how  he  would  live 
at  college,  and  be  captain  of  the  football 
team,  and  take  the  first  honors.  "Though 
you  may  not  go  to  college  at  all!"  she 
would  interrupt  herself  with  a  nervous 
gulp.  "It  depends  on  a  man  in  Charles- 
ton. You  may  have  to  stay  just  here, 
and  be  telegraph  operator  when  I  am 
dead." 

"Oh,  stuff!"  said  Bob.  "  I'll  not  live 
in  this  poky  office.  And  what  '11  you  die 
for?" 

He  watched  her  without  pity  as  she 
dropped  her  head  on  the  table,  crying. 
In  his  infant  manly  breast  was  the  bud- 
ding conviction  that  all  women  were 
silly. 

The  day  wore  on ;  the  mountain  shad- 
ows began  to  lengthen  at  last.  She  heard 
down  in  the  valley  the  rumble  of  the 
stage-coach  which  brought  the  mail.  In 
an  hour  she  would  know.  She  sent  Bob 
away,  and  sat  down  opposite  the  clock  to 
wait. 

The  coach  came  up,  passed,  stopped  at 
the  post-office;  the  bag  was  carried  in,  the 
door  shut.     In  a  half-hour  now — 

She  got  up  and  gathered  some  roses 
from  the  vines  by  the  window.  She 
would  not  think  of  it.  What  did  the 
money  matter? 

Matter?    It  was  life  for  Bob— for  her. 

The  post-office  door  was  opened.  She 
saw  Miller  among  the  men  going  in.  He 
came  out  quickly,  his  hands  empty.  The 
man  in  Charleston  had  not  taken  his 
bid! 

He  stopped  to  speak  to  somebody,  and 
then  slowly  came  down  the  hill— to  clinch 
the  bargain. 

As  Elizabeth  turned  from  the  door,  the 
call  on  the  telegraph  sounded.  She  went 
to  it  mechanically,  and  taking  out  a  pad, 
began  to  take  down  the  message. 

' '  Wheeling.  John  P.  Miller,  Bear  Cross- 
ing. Your  offer  accepted.  Will  conclude 
sale  on  my  return  home  next  month. 
Can  furnish  searches  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  title.  G.  Sandford."  " 

She  finished  the  last  word,  and  then 
looked  at  her  own  writing  on  the  yellow 
pad. 

"I've  lost  it.  I've  lost  it,  Bob!"  she 
whispered.  Her  throat  was  strangely 
dry;  she  could  not  swallow.  Bob  was 
not  there.  Through  the  window  she  saw 
Miller  standing  on  the  sunny  road  talk- 
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ing  to  Colonel  Champernoun.  They 
would  be  here  in  a  minute. 

She  rose,  tore  off  the  despatch  to  put  it 
in  an  envelope.  "  It's  hard  to  give  in  the 
bid  against  myself,"  she  said,  with  a  hoarse 
laugh.    Then  she  stopped. 

What  if  she  did  not  give  it  in  f 

He  had  said  that  if  he  did  not  hear  from 
Sand  ford  before  six  he  would  buy  the 
South  Meadow.  The  clock  was  on  the 
stroke.    It  would  strike  before  he  came. 

It  would  be  easily  done.  Sandford  was 
away  from  home.  He  probably  would 
not  write  for  a  month,  as  he  said.  In  the 
mean  time  the  South  Meadow  would  be 
sold.    She  would  have  the  money. 

They  were  coming.  The  clock  struck. 
It  was  after  six.  She  laid  the  slip  of 
paper  on  the  table. 

It  was  right  to  do  it.  There  was  Bob 
outside,  shabby,  barefooted.  Was  he  to 
grow  up  in  the  gutter— a  pore  white?  She 
looked  at  Sam,  his  kind,  strong  face.  Was 
she  never  to  have  what  she  wanted  ?  Oh 
God!  how  she  wanted  it! 

Colonel  Champernoun  pushed  the  door 
open  and  motioned  to  Miller  to  enter, 
bowing  ceremoniously  to  Elizabeth. 
"Miss  Yorke,"  he  said,  formally,  "Mr. 
Miller  desires  the  honor  of  an  interview 
with  you  on  an  important  matter.  As 
Squire  Lyon  is  absent,  I  have  ventured 
to  come  with  him  as  your  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  proposes  to  buy  the  South 
Meadow." 

"Yes,  yes,  Miss  Yorke  and  I  under- 
stand the  thing.  No  need  of  men  of 
business."  Miller  bustled  forward.  "You 
see,  ma'am,  I  want  to  invest  a  little 
money  in  a  tract  of  land  for  a  certain 
purpose.  There  was  one  lot  near  Charles- 
ton that  suited  me  to  a  T.  But  the  owner 
has  not  taken  my  bid.  I  expected  a  let- 
ter from  him  this  mail,  but  he  hasn't 
written." 

Elizabeth  stood  by  the  table,  her  hand 
resting  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Bob,  who  stood  in  the  door. 

"He  hasn't  written,"  continued  Miller, 
"so  I  will  take  your  land,  Miss  Yorke,  at 
the  price  fixed.  Cash." 

"He  did  not  write."  said  Elizabeth, 
slowly.  "He  sent  this."  She  held  out 
the  yellow  slip. 

Miller  caught  it  eagerly  and  read  it. 
"Good!"  he  said,  jamming  it  into  his 
pocket.  "Good!  I'd  rather  have  the 
Charleston  lot  by  large  odds.  Well,  of 
course  that  puts  an  end  to  our  bargain, 


Miss  Yorke.  Sorry  to  have  bothered 
you — "  He  stopped  short,  staring  at  the 
girl's  uplifted  head  and  luminous  eyes 
with  a  startled  admiration.  "  I'm  pleased 
to  have  made  your  acquaintance,"  he 
stammered,  coming  closer, wTith  a  cringing 
smile. 

"The  business  is  finished.  We  need 
not  detain  the  lady  any  longer,"  Sam 
said,  curtly,  opening  the  door  and  bowing 
Miller  out  of  it. 

They  were  gone,  and  she  sat  down  and 
dropped  her  head  on  the  table.  She 
could  not  cry  nor  sob.  She  was  cold  and 
hungry  to  the  soul,  and  always  would  be. 
She  heard  the  door  open,  but  did  not  look 
up,  thinking  it  was  Bob  —  Bob,  whose 
life  she  had  spoiled  rather  than  do  that 
little  thing.    Such  a  harmless  little  thing ! 

Then  a  strong  arm  was  around  her. 
"Elizabeth,"  said  Sam,  and  there  was 
something  like  a  sob  in  his  throat,  "this 
thing  has  gone  on  long  enough.  You 
strugglin'  on  all  these  years  like  a  pore 
little  bird  with  its  wing  broken,  and  me 
lookin'  on  doin'  nothin'.  By  God,  there's 
not  much  of  the  man  in  me!  But  wrill 
you  take  what  there  is?  Lizzy,  do  you 
hear  me?  Will  you  marry  me  and  let 
me  fend  for  you  and  Bob?" 

Elizabeth  stood  up,  flushed  and  pant- 
ing. "I'm  so  ugly  and  old  now,"  she 
said.  "And" — she  looked  down  at  her 
stockings,  and  the  tears  gushed  out — "I 
haven't  a  thing  fit  for  you  to  see." 

Never  since  Lee's  surrender  had  the 
Crossing  been  so  convulsed  with  excite- 
ment as  on  the  day  when  Elizabeth's 
engagement  was  made  known.  "This 
projected  alliance  of  our  two  leading  fam- 
ilies," said  the  local  paper,  "has  interested 
the  whole  social  world  of  Virginia." 

Everybody  knew  that  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate mesalliance  of  a  Champernoun, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  with  a 
peddler,  Sam's  rank  was  a  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Yorke's.  For  this  unspoken 
reason  his  mother  gave  Elizabeth  a  cor- 
dial welcome. 

There  was  an  impromptu  dinner  and 
reception  at  the  Champernoun  house  that 
evening.  All  the  village  was  there,  and 
among  them  Squire  L}Ton,  who,  on  his 
belated  return  from  Romney,  was  greeted 
by  the  astounding  news. 

He  drew  Elizabeth  aside.  "  I'm  not 
surprised,  Miss  Yorke,"  he  said.  "I've 
watched  the  colonel's  efforts  to  win  your 
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affections  for  years.  I  despaired  for  him ! 
I  despaired !  You  beautiful  women  are 
all  ice — ice.  I  thank  Heaven  he  succeed- 
ed at  last.  Sam  is  a  noble  gentleman." 
At  which  Lizzy  blushed  and  sparkled  as 
she  clung"  to  the  old  squire's  arm.  He 
mentioned  to  her  presently  that  a  man  in 
Romney  had  approached  him  in  regard 
to  leasing  the  South  Meadow  for  five 
years,  paying  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  for  rent. 

Elizabeth  scarcely  heard  him.  There 
were  other  things  to  think  of  now  than 
South  Meadows.  "I'm  afraid,"  she  said, 
"  the  pore  man  will  lose  his  money.  He 
cahn't  even  raise  tobacco  on  it." 

"Shall  I  conclude  the  bargain,  then?" 
the  squire  asked.  "I  will  see  that  the 
terms  are  fair." 

"Oh,  certainly.  Give  it  away  if  you 
choose.  I  don't  care  for  it  —  now,"  she 
murmured,  with  a  happy  gurgle. 

The  squire  the  next  day  brought  her 
a  paper  to  sign,  which  she  did  not  read. 
The  colonel  had  just  put  the  engagement- 
ring  on  her  finger,  a  diamond  which  had 
served  to  betroth  five  generations  of 
Champernouns.  She  turned  it,  flashing 
in  the  sun.  How  could  she  think  of 
waste  lots? 

The  wedding  took  place  within  the 
month.  A  wealthy  cousin  in  Georgia, 
to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  family,  sent 
Elizabeth  some  pretty  white  gowns  and 
an  ancient  brocade  which  had  belonged 
to  her  grandmother.  But  Lizzy  chose  to 
be  married  in  a  blue  muslin,  which  she 
herself  had  bought,  with  flowing  sleeves 
that  showed  her  white  dimpled  arms. 
The  money  in  the  paper  box  she  spent 
for  a  Highland  suit  for  Bob  fit  for  a 
young  prince.  He  was  to  visit  Madam 
Champernoun  while  Elizabeth  was  gone 
upon  her  wedding-journey. 

This  journey  lasted  several  weeks. 
Colonel  Champernoun  had  handed  over 
his  cases  to  Squire  Lyon,  and  borrowed 
plenty  of  money. 

"  So  there  is  no  reason,"  he  said, "  why 
I  should  not  enjoy  this  happy  holiday.  I 
don't  intend  ever  to  take  another.  I  am 
going  to  settle  down  to  hard  work." 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Sam,  loudly,  "  that  you 
shall  be  proud  of  your  husband.  I  have 
won  the  loveliest  lady  in  Virginia,  and 
she  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  me.  I  mean 
to  end  in  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States!" 


He  looked  at  her  solemnly.  She  laugh- 
ed and  glowed,  patting  his  arm  softly. 

"  But,"  he  continued,  gravely,  "  it  will 
take  work,  hard,  unintermitting  work." 

And  again  she  looked  at  him  anxiously, 
and  the  glow  faded  from  her  cheeks. 

On  the  evening  of  their  return,  their 
friends,  in  carriages  and  on  horseback, 
met  them  at  the  station,  several  miles 
from  the  village.  After  the  first  noisy 
greeting  Elizabeth  was  conscious  of  a 
strange  silence  among  them.  The  troop 
hurried  on  in  smothered  excitement. 

"Is  anything  wrong?"  she  asked. 
"What  has  happened?"  Nobody  an- 
swered. She  looked  at  Madam  Cham- 
pern  oun's  smiling  face  beside  her,  and 
felt  Bob's  chubby  legs  as  he  sat  on  her 
lap.    He  was  safe,  thank  God! 

The  Champernoun  girls  galloped  wild- 
ly on  and  came  back.  Doctor  Justice 
and  Squire  Lyon  rode  close  beside  her 
carriage  with  portentous  gravity.  It 
was  a  cloudy  evening,  and  the  drive 
through  the  forest  was  dark.  Sam  felt 
Lizzy's  hand  tremble  as  he  held  it. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  whispered.  "  It 
is  some  foolish  surprise  they  have  planned 
to  welcome  us,  no  doubt.  This  is  not  the 
road  to  the  village,"  he  shouted,  as  the 
cavalcade  turned  to  the  left. 

Nobody  answered. 

The  next  moment,  turning  sharply 
around  the  spur  of  the  mountain,  a  plain 
lay  before  them,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
thin  pillar  of  fire  rose  to  the  sky,  waver- 
ing and  bending  with  the  wind. 

Elizabeth  caught  Bob  to  her  breast  and 
gasped  in  terror.    The  carriage  stopped. 

"This  is  the  South  Meadow,"  said 
Squire  Lyon,  in  an  official  tone.  "Mrs. 
Champernoun  is  the  owner  of  the  Great 
Yorke,  the  largest  gas-well  in  Virginia. 
That  blaze  you  see  is  one  of  its  little 
spurts.  It  is  bringing  in  already  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  day.  Miller  suspected 
there  was  gas  here,  but  wasn't  sure." 

Everybody,  now  that  the  curtain  was 
lifted,  cheered  and  laughed,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  colonel  and  Lizzy. 

"Your  wife  has  brought  you  a  great 
dower,  sail,"  Doctor  Justice  said  impres- 
sively to  Sam,  who  laughed  nervously, 
and  said  loftily  that  he  was  a  little  sorry. 
Any  man  who  was  a  man  would  prefer 
to  work  to  support  his  wife. 

Elizabeth  hugged  the  boy  close.  "  I'll 
make  a  man  of  you  now,  Bob,"  she  whis- 
pered.    "I'll  make  a  man  of  you!" 


"laws  ter  gracious,  miss  jule!" 
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BEFORE  the  house  was  improved  off 
the  face  of  Fifteenth  Street  it  had  an 
addition  in  the  rear,  into  the  long  low 
upper  room  of  which  opened  a  door  on 
the  landing  half-way  up  the  front  stairs. 
And  there,  part  of  the  room  curtained 
away  for  a  bed,  lodged  Mrs.  Gilroy  and 
her  daughter  Connie,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous article  of  their  very  poor  furnishing 
a  great  gilded  harp,  which  afforded  a  sin- 
gular contrast  to  the  dingy  carpet,  the 
calico  lounge,  the  bare  walls. 

The  Gilroys  had  come  up  from  the 
South.  But  as  they  never  said  anything 
concerning  themselves,  for  a  time  no  one 
immediately  about  them  knew  if  the  war 
had  ruined  their  fortunes,  or  if  they  had 
never  had  any  fortunes.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  the  daughter  had  once  been  at 
school  at  the  convent  over  in  Georgetown, 
and  that  Sister  Bland ine  had  taught  her 
music,  and  that  was  all.  They  had  no 
influence,  no  friends,  almost  no  acquaint- 
ances. The  daughter,  with  some  slight 
thrill  of  the  instinct  of  the  new  genera- 
tion, had  gone  to  the  Representatives  of 
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her  State  and  had  asked  them  to  procure 
her  a  situation  under  government;  and 
possibly  moved  by  her  wonderful  white 
beauty,  they  had  found  her  a  place  in  the 
Printing  Bureau,  at  forty- five  dollars  a 
month.  She  had  not  far  to  walk  to  her 
work,  which  at  that  time  had  its  hot  and 
close  quarters  directly  under  the  roof  of 
the  Treasury  Building ;  and  wrapped  in  a 
great  apron,  she  did  without  a  sign  of 
discomposure  what  once  she  would  hard- 
ly have  asked  of  her  slaves. 

That  she  had  had  slaves,  Tolly,  after  her 
own  appearance  on  the  scene,  took  care 
that  every  one  should  know.  "She  'aiii' 
neber  lif  her  han'  ter  her  head,1'  said 
Tolly  once  to  the  messenger,  "  wid  a  t'ou- 
san'  niggers  ter  say  do  dis  an1  dey  done 
do  it.  Yere,  now,  honey,"  opening  the 
little  luncheon  she  had  brought  up  from 
her  own  kitchen,  "  yo'  ma  say  yo'  pick 
eb'ry  bone — he  was  crowin'  w'en  de  ball 
done  fall,  dat  ar  birhed  was.  She  say  she 
am'  no  way  satisfy  in  regards  to  yo1  ap- 
pletite,  Miss  Connie." 

But  if  Tolly  was  communicative,  Miss 
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Connie  was  very  silent,  making  no  con- 
versation, prosecuting-  no  acquaintance. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  her  silence 
was  an  expression  of  proud  unwillingness, 
and  of  course  it  did  not  render  her  popu- 
lar in  the  office. 

But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  concern 
in  the  lodging-house  regarding  their  poor 
affairs;  for  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
no  money,  and  equally  evident  that  their 
monthly  income  could  do  no  more  than 
pay  the  rent  of  their  room  and  give 
them  the  simplest  food.  That  was  the 
reason  that  to  more  than  one  person  in 
the  house  the  napping  sound  that  came 
every  night  at  about  ten  o'clock  brought 
something  like  a  startled  pang  of  fore- 
boding. It  was  Mrs.  Gilroy  shaking  Miss 
Connie's  skirt  again  and  once  again  out 
of  the  window.  Carefully  then  she  went 
over  it,  picking  off  every  bit  of  lint,  and 
brushing  it  daintily  as  if  it  were  a  fairy 
cobweb.  For  how  in  the  world,  when 
that  was  gone,  would  they  ever  be  able  to 
have  another?  And  everyone  who  heard 
the  sound  knew  that  was  the  mother's 
thought;  and  although  several  would 
have  been  glad  to  slip  the  price  of  a  new 
gown  under  the  door  on  the  landing,  yet 
every  one  felt  it  would  be  inflicting  a 
wound.  Indeed,  as  well  offer  charity  to 
a  princess  of  the  blood  as  to  this  cold 
and  unapproachably  sweet  Miss  Con- 
stantia  Gilroy  and  her  languid  mother — 
a  dark  and  slender  little  woman,  who  was 
only  an  unquenchable  spirit  and  a  gan- 
glion of  nerves. 

Once  in  a  while  some  of  the  ladies  in 
the  house  stepped  into  Mrs.  Gilroy's  room 
for  a  half-hour's  chat  in  the  early  even- 
ing, admitted  perhaps  by  Tolly,  who  was 
usually  to  be  found  there  then — her  old 
Tolly,  on  whom  she  had  stumbled  in  the 
street.  kiDess  es  gracl  ter  see  me  es  ef  de 
Lawd  hed  fotch  me  wid  a  string — an'  so 
he  did,  I  spec'  I  reckon.  'Ain'  had  de 
misery  in  my  breas'  since,"  said  Tolly. 
"  Own  folkses  de  bes'  kin'  er  med'cine, 
sho  'nuff."  Very  rarely  indeed  Mrs.  Gil- 
roy and  her  daughter  returned  the  call. 
But  no  one  went  too  often.  Tolly,  to  be 
sure,  came  up  from  her  shanty  every  even- 
ing, not  able  to  express  sufficiently  her 
contentment  at  having  found  her  former 
mistress  and  the  child,  whose  mammy  she 
had  been.  The  breath  of  liberty  was 
sweet  in  Tolly's  nostrils;  she  had  a  huge 
regard  for  her  Cassio  as  a  free  man,  who 
owned  his  own  mule  and  tip-cart;  even 


her  son,  Aby,  seemed  to  her  a  superior 
being,  having  been  born  free.  They  were 
a  part  of  herself.  But  if  to  her  unspoken 
fancy  Miss  Jule  had  not  immortal  ichor 
in  her  veins,  yet  she  belonged  to  a  region 
somewhere  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  it  was  Tolly's  pride  and  joy  that  she 
was  allowed  to  love  her. 

But  the  Gilroys  slipped  in  and  out  of 
the  house  so  silently  that  it  seemed  as  if 
their  concern  were  only  to  efface  them- 
selves; as  if  they  would  not  obtrude  upon 
the  recollection  of  fate,  lest  they  should 
be  dealt  fresh  blows.  Only  sometimes, 
late  in  the  evening,  out  of  the  long  low 
room  the  tones  of  the  harp  throbbed  full 
and  golden,  till  one  felt  as  if  great  wings 
were  sweeping  through  the  house. 

At  least  that  is  what  Jack  Knowles 
felt.  And  from  the  first  time  he  heard 
it  he  could  never  quite  dissever  his 
thought  of  Connie  Gilroy  and  of  some 
white  and  lofty  princess  of  a  time  of  fa- 
bled story.  Poor  Connie— tall  and  fair 
and  stately  as  ever  any  princess  was,  and 
innocent  past  belief;  for  never  any  one 
lived,  except  Connie's  mother,  more  ig- 
norant of  the  world  of  men  and  the 
world  of  books,  and,  alas !  of  almost  every- 
thing else.  Poor  Connie's  mother,  too, 
in  whose  mind  there  were  but  four  dis- 
tinct ideas — that  she  was  a  rebel;  that  to 
be  in  society  was  to  be  blessed ;  that  Con- 
nie was  a  beauty;  that  they  might  lose 
the  office  —  was  as  much  a  child  as  her 
daughter,  and  timid  as  if  the  world  was 
a  den  of  lions. 

Helene  and  Agnes  Boynewater  had  just 
come  over  to  meet  their  father,  the  Gen- 
eral, who  had,  as  it  chanced,  all  the  first 
floor  of  the  house  and  part  of  the  second, 
and  they  remembered,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  her,  that  they  had  been  at  school  with 
Connie  at  the  Sacred  Heart;  and  they 
tapped  at  the  door  one  night,  as  they 
heard  the  harp-playing,  and  made  a  call, 
that  began  with  stateliness  and  ended 
with  a  little — a  very  little — good-fellow- 
ship. They  made  two  or  three  calls  be- 
fore any  were  returned. 

"  It's  too  bad,  Helene,"  said  Agnes,  one 
night,  as  she  slipped  on  her  new  gown. 
"  Connie  would  be  such  a  beauty  in  a 
dress  like  this.  She  would  like  it  so! 
And  we  could  take  her  as  well  as  not — 
Mrs.  Brownlow  is  so  good-natured.  It 
would  be  better  than  a  play  to  see  her;  it 
really  would.  And  it  would  be  so  nice 
to  give  her  a  glimpse  of  the  world." 
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"To  give  the  world  a  glimpse  of  her." 

"  I  suppose  she  could  have  a  dress  well 
enough.  There's  my  white  crepe  and  that 
box  of  blue  forget-me-nots." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  would  do.  You  see, 
she  couldn't  go  on  with  it." 

"It  would  be  a  great  lark." 

"  Well,  any  way,  the  hair-dresser  has 
gone. " 

"So  she  has,"  said  Agnes,  ruefully,  sur- 
veying now  in  the  glass  the  towering- 
mass  of  her  own  curls.  "  Well,  we  will 
run  in  and  ask  them  if  we  look  all  right." 

"  Oh,  no;  it  would  hurt  them." 

"  Hurt  them  !  That's  all  you  know  of 
human  nature,  Helene  Boynewater!" 

And  although  the  General's  voice  rose 
in  intermittent  peals  of  thunder,  they  ran 
in,  while  the  carriage  waited,  their  fans 
in  their  hands  and  their  cloaks  on  their 
arms,  for  Mrs.  Gilroy  to  tell  them  whether, 
if  Helene  wore  the  pearls  that  had  been 
their  mother's,  Agnes  might  not  wear  the 
little  diamond  clasps. 

"Young  ladies  usedn't  to  wear  dia- 
monds in  my  day,"  said  Mrs.  Gilroy,  her 
fingers  twinkling  rapturously  in  and  out 
of  the  bows  and  puffs,  quite  in  her  ele- 
ment, and  feeling  as  if  she  were  going 
into  society  herself.  "But  I  just  don't 
know  what  they  do  now,  honey." 

"Well,  I  won't  wear  the  pearls,  either," 
said  Helene,  as  she  undid  them  and  tossed 
the  shining  string  on  the  lounge. 

"Oh,  but  pearls  are  mighty  different! 
Indeed,  indeedy !"  said  Mrs.  Gilroy. 

"They  may  stay  there,  mayn't  they, 
Mrs.  Gilroy,  till  I  come  for  them?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  m'am,  of  course.  And  you'll  be 
the  belles  of  the  ball,  with  them  or  with- 
out them!  Two  such  sweet  girls!  We 
shall  read  about  you  in  the  Star*  to-mor- 
row." 

And  then  the  gay  visions  of  snowy 
tulle  and  long  bright  ribbon-grasses  were 
flashing  down  the  rest  of  the  stairway, 
and  the  pleasant  voices  were  piping,  "Yes, 
yes,  papa,  here  we  are!" 

And  Mrs.  Gilroy,  staring  after  them  a 
moment,  suddenly  recovered  herself,  as 
if  she  had  been  dropped  from  the  sky, 
and  shot  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and  turned 
to  Connie  with  an  indescribable  air  of 
hopelessness,  holding  out  her  arms,  much 
as  the  loved  lady-in-waiting  might  to  a 
young  queen  deprived  of  her  queendom. 

"  Ma  dear,"  said  Connie,  after  the  mo- 
ment in  which  she  stood  drooping  her 


lovely  head  over  her  mother's,  "I  don't 
really  mind." 

Mrs.  Gilroy's  sigh  was  breathed  from 
the  very  source  of  tears.  To  be  debarred 
by  poverty  from  their  rights! 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  mind  at  all,"  said 
Connie.  "  What  does  it  signify,  ma  dear, 
so  long  as  we're  together?" 

"Oh,  I  never  thought,"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Gilroy—"  when  I  went  with 
your  pa  to  the  first  assembly,  and  the  * 
Governor  opened  the  ball  with  me,  and 
every  one  said  I  was  the  very  picture  of 
a  bride — and  he  was  on  his  way  up  here, 
and  I  was  right  glad  to  come  with  him, 
and  I  stood  with  the  White  House  ladies 
in  the  receiving-line — I  had  a  rose-pink 
taffeta  and  a  string  of  pearls  of  my  own," 
cried  Mrs.  Gilroy,  forgetting  to  cry  for  a 
moment.  "And  an  Admiral  was  your 
godpapa,  and  so  was  his  wife,  and  now 
every  one  is  dead,  or  gone — I  don't  know 
where  it  is  they're  at  at  all" — with  fresh 
tears.  "I  try — I  try — not  to  cry,  —  but 
when  I  thought  you  would  be  cared  for 
like  a  drop  of  honey  in  a  flower — " 

"I  am,  ma  dear,  I  am!  You're  so 
good  to  me — every  one  is, — and  Tolly's 
such  a  blessing!  Just  think  of  our  luck 
in  finding  Tolly,  and  having  this  place, 
and  this  room !" 

"Oh,  my  goodness!  Our  luck!  In 
being  allowed  to  live!"  Then,  Mrs.  Gil- 
roy's thoughts  flashing  to  another  elec- 
tric point,  "And  those  dear  girls!"  she 
cried,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes.  "  They  did 
look  powerful  pretty.  But,  oh,  Connie, 
honey,"  gazing  at  the  tall  fair  girl  and 
twisting  the  pearls  in  her  hand,  "  the  old 
portrait  in  the  west  parlor — that  is  what 
you  would  be  in  pearls  and  a  white  sat- 
in. My  heart!  When  I  saw  that  white 
satin  skirheet  in  the  portrait  ripped  up 
with  Sherman's  bayonets,  I  felt  as  if  it 
was  my  own  gown — " 

And  then  Connie's  harp  rang  out  the 
air  of  "The  Young  Chevalier,"  and  Jack 
Knowles, hearing  it  as  he  came  down  from 
his  upper  room,  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  follow  the  Boynewaters  only  because 
he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Gilroys. 

It  was  the  next  day,  after  office  hours, 
that,  just  as  Connie  in  her  blue  wrapper 
came  from  the  bath,  which  always  seemed 
to  her  a  necessary  antidote  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  day's  work,  Helene  and  Ag- 
nes rapped  again  at  the  low  door  on  the 
landing.  "We  want  to  borrow  you," 
they  said  to  Conni£.    And  they  rustled 
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out  of  the  room  with  her  before  she  could 
gainsay  them,  and  had  her  up  in  their 
own  room,  buried  in  a  big  towel,  with  Ma- 
demoiselle Vide's  fingers  twirling  the  pale 
thick  strands  and  masses  of  her  hair, 
heaping  curl  over  curl  and  braid  over 
braid.  "There!"  said  Helene,  as  made- 
moiselle gathered  her  paraphernalia  and 
disappeared.  "  One  must  take  Vide  when 
one  can  have  her.  She  came  in  the  fore- 
noon once,  and  we  had  to  hold  ourselves 
just  so  all  day  long.  You  dear  wonder- 
ing dear,  you're  just  too  lovely  for  any- 
thing! An  old  French  picture  isn't  a 
circumstance  to  you.  Now — you  won't 
mind  —  you're  going  out  with  us,  and 
you're  going  to  wear  this  white  crepe — " 

"No,  no,  no!"  with  frightened  eyes. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes !  It  will  never  be  known 
— there  are  such  dozens  of  crepes.  And 
we've  wreathed  it  with  these  great  silk 
cactus  flowers — no  one  but  a  white  thing 
like  you  could  wear  the  scarlet  flames. 
And  you  shall  have  the  pearls — " 

"  Oh,  you  don't  understand.     I  can't!" 

"And  we're  all  going  to  the  President's 
levee  with  papa.  We  thought  you  might 
object  to  going  to  Mrs.  Daingerfield's  or 
Mrs.  Dusenbury's  without  a  card,  but  the 
President's  house, you  know, is  your  house, 
and  you've  a  right  to  go  there." 

"Oh  1"  cried  Connie,  when  she  could  be 
heard.  "  It  never  would  do  in  the  world. 
You  don't  see ! — I'm  only  a  girl  in  the 
Printing  Bureau — " 

"You're  our  company  to-night.  And 
I  guess  a  girl  in  the  Printing  Bureau  is 
as  good  as  a  girl  in  the  White  House." 

"But  I  don't  belong — I  couldn't  keep  it 
up.  Oh.  you  don't  know  how  kind  you 
are — how  I  should  like  to  go !  But  it  isn't 
to  be  thought  of !" 

And  then  suddenly  Helene  and  Agnes 
rushed  down  for  Mrs.  Gilroy. 

"Not  go?"  cried  Mrs.  Gilroy,  returning 
with  them,  her  thin  face  flushed  and 
eager;  "  when  you  have  the  chance?  My 
goodness!  why  not?" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  fit,  ma." 

"  Constantia  Gilroy,"  said  her  mother, 
solemnly,  "  when  these  people  in  power 
were  pore  white  trash  your  pa  and  I  were 
drivin'  in  our  own  wag'n  up  to  the  White 
Sulphur,  and  livin'  in  one  of  the  cottages, 
and  drinkiri'  the  waters,  and  hearin'  the 
band  music,  and  dancin'  every  night  with 
the  (irheest  people  in  the  South — " 

"But,  ma,"  said  Connie,  "that  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it !" 
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"Of  course  she  will  go,  Miss  Helene, 
and  be  glad  to  go.  And  you  are  two 
deal's.  Yes,  it's  a  mighty  heap  like  Cin- 
derella and  two  fairy  godmothers;  and 
you'll  be  home  from  the  levee  before 
twelve  o'clock,  anyway." 

And  then  the  girls  ran  down  with  her 
and  Connie,  their  arms  full  of  the  things 
that  Connie  was  to  wear.  And  after  their 
spare  dinner  Mrs.  Gilroy  gave  each  arti- 
cle of  dress  an  inspection,  half  regretted 
that  Connie's  complexion  did  not  require 
the  offices  of  rouge  and  powder,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lace  the  girl  up  in  the  crepe 
gown,  setting  a  knee  against  her  back 
and  pulling  might  and  main. 

"Ma!"  gasped  Connie.  "Ma!  I  can't 
breathe !" 

"You've  just  got  to  breathe,  honey. 
There !  you'll  catch  on  presently.  You've 
grown  right  slack,  wearin'  loose  dresses 
so.    Here,  Tolly,  you  help!" 

"Laws  ter  gracious,  Miss  Jule!"  said 
Tolly,  standing  off  at  last  and  surveying 
their  work.  "  Ef  she  ain'  de  bery  spit  er 
de  portrait  ob  ole  madame  dat  hang  in  de 
wes'  parlor  'fob  de  wah  !" 

"Oh, Connie  Gilroy,"  cried  her  mother, 
as  she  wound  the  pearls  about  her  throat, 
"  what  a  beauty  you  are!" 

And  the  girl  would  not  have  been  a 
girl,  with  the  great  dazzling  fearsome 
world  lying  out  there  before  her,  if  she 
had  not  blushed  and  laughed  with  joy 
and  excitement,  kissing  her  mother,  kiss- 
ing Tolly,  and  crying  to  Mrs.  Gilroy, 
"  Oh,  I  wish  you  were  going  too!" 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  was!"  And  Mrs.  Gilroy 
and  Tolley  took  turns  at  the  crack  of  the 
door,  as  the  three  glad  young  things 
plunged  down  and  joined  the  little  Gen- 
eral where  he  was  making  the  vestibule 
vocal.  And  Helene  cried:  "Oh,  Jack,  is 
this  you?  Our  cousin,  Mr.  Knowles,  Miss 
Gilroy.  You'll  have  to  go  on  the  box, 
Jack  !"  And  of  course  that  made  no  dif- 
ference to  Jack,  who,  when  he  understood 
that  he  was  in  the  company  of  this  hea- 
venly creature,  felt  as  if  he  had  wings  on 
his  own  shoulders  too. 

As  for  Connie,  she  was  in  a  trance. 
She  had  nothing  to  say  to  any  one.  Her 
wide-open  eyes  were  like  great  stars  in  the 
midnight  blue;  her  cheeks  were  like  soft 
sweet  rose  leaves  in  the  sun;  her  mouth 
trembled  with  smiles;  she  could  not  have 
told  were  she  in  the  body  or  out  of  it 
when  the  carriage  drove  under  the  porte 
cochere,  and  she  stepped  down,  and  the 
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lofty  officials  slammed  the  door.  Then 
the  doughty  little  General's  broad  back 
and  stout  elbows  made  way  through  the 
surging  mass  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
and  Jack's  towering  shoulders  were  equal- 
ly effective  in. the  rear,  and  as  a  bird  might 
suddenly  emerge  from  crowded  ways  upon 
clear  blue  space,  she  was  defiling  before 
the  President  and  a  line  of  spangled  la- 
dies, and  the  music  of  the  Marine  Band 
blew  out,  and  she  was  making  on  Jack's 
arm  the  endless  detour  of  a  vast  room 
that  seemed  to  lier  unaccustomed  eyes, 
with  its  draperies,  its  panels,  its  wilder- 
ness of  mirrors,  the  splendor  dripping 
from  its  glittering  chandeliers,  like  a 
dream  of  kings'  palaces—quite  unaware 
that  the  glances  of  the  moving  throng 
were  centring  on  her  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  there;  quite  unaware  of  the 
gloating  eyes  of  Senator  Bortle — big  wa- 
tery floating  eyes  like  robins'  eggs  on  a 
string;  equally  unaware  of  the  little  dark 
close-cropped  attache  who  had  asked  Jack 
to  present  him — Jack,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
the  State  Department,  and  knew  most  of 
the  younger  diplomats,  and  held  them  in 
angi*y  contempt,  and  had  refused  the  re- 
quest. 

"Hancock  is  back,  I  hear,"  exclaimed 
General  Boynewater,  when  they  crossed 
his  path,  proudly  taking  Connie  on  his 
own  arm.  "  We  are  going  over  to  John- 
ny's to  drink  his  health.  Meet  you  later 
at  the  Ormonds',  Jack."  And  in  the 
next  breath  Helene  and  Agnes  were  find- 
ing the  wraps,  and  they  were  walking 
across  Lafayette  Square,  leaving  word  for 
the  carriage  to  follow,  and  were  in  a  room 
where  a  dozen  men,  and  some  women  so 
wonderfully  clad  that  Connie  could  hard- 
ly believe  she  was  in  the  world  where  she 
walked  every  day,  were  grouped  about  a 
mighty  gallant  blue-eyed  hero  just  back 
from  Indian-fighting,  their  hands  aching 
from  his  grasp,  while  they  drank  his 
health  in  something  that  to  Connie  wras 
like  sunshine  and  fire  and  sweetness  and 
fragrance  all  foaming  together.  And 
then  the  carriage  door  had  slammed 
again,  and  Connie,  still  wordless,  and  al- 
most breathless,  was  whirling  away  to 
the  Ormonds',  the  Boynewater  girls  tak- 
ing the  responsibility,  and  as  delighted 
with  her  delight  as  if  they  had  made  this 
dazzling  world  of  after-dark  themselves. 

Connie,  who  had  heard  of  so  little,  had 
heard  of  fairyland;  and  she  experienced 
a  filmy  sensation  that  here  it  was,  as  she 


caught  the  tones  of  flute  and  violin,  and 
bent  her  lofty  head  under  the  palms  and 
long  banana  leaves,  saw  the  vine -clad 
stairways  where  shapes  of  loveliness  as- 
cended and  descended,  the  tall  tripods  on 
the  landing  overflowing*  with  burning 
roses,  slabs  bedded  with  violets,  and  man- 
tels and  doorways  streaming  with  ivies 
and  scarlet  passion-flowers,  the  air  mean- 
while heavy  with  the  breath  of  unseen 
masses  of  heliotrope  and  jasmine.  She 
saw,  without  knowing  that  she  saw,  the 
soft  lustre  of  innumerable  wax-lights  il- 
lumining the  shimmer  of  silk  and  lace, 
and  the  frosty  splendor  of  diamonds  that 
seemed  more  alive  than  the  beautiful  bos- 
oms beneath  them,  the  beautiful  faces 
above  them,  pouring  over  the  glitter  of 
uniforms  and  jewelled  orders,  over  the 
wild  flowing  of  the  dance  beyond.  Then 
presently  she  found  herself  in  the  front 
row  of  the  german,  two  chairs  having  al- 
ready been  tied  together  there  by  Jack. 
She  was  taken  out  more  frequently  thau, 
on  the  whole,  Jack  liked,  and  danced  like 
glad  wild-fire,  till  she  glanced  up  to  meet 
the  bold  bleary  gaze  of  Senator  Bortle, 
who  leaned  against  a  doorway,  uncon- 
scious of  the  stain  of  Burgundy  he  wore. 
Then  the  instinct  of  repulsion  woke  her 
from  her  dream  and  made  her  only  a 
living,  breathing  statue,  and  ten  times 
more  beautiful  to  Jack  than  she  had  been 
before. 

It  was  when  the  champagne  breakfast 
was  served  the  dancers  on  the  floor  that 
Senator  Bortle,  having  added  materially 
to  the  Burgundy  stains,  got  himself  pre- 
sented to  her;  and,  in  spite  of  Jack,  it  was 
he  who  put  her  into  the  carriage,  when, 
just  before  the  dawn,  they  all  rolled  home, 
dishevelled  as  bacchantes,  weary  but  joy- 
ous. And  Mrs.  Gilroy  opened  her  door, 
sleepy,  but  joyous  too,  and  kissed  her  fin- 
ger-tips to  the  Boynewaters,  and  drew 
Connie  in,  and  turned  up  the  gas  and 
looked  at  h^r  ecstatically.  "It's  no  use 
going  to  sleep  now,"  she  said.  "Tolly 
will  make  the  coffee  presently,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  all  about  it."  And  she  sat 
like  one  under  a  spell,  as  if  it  were  she 
that  had  the  dress  and  the  dance  and  the 
triumph  and  the  joy,  while  she  listened, 
leaning  forward  and  holding  her  tired 
head  in  her  hands. 

Tolly  sprang  up  with  a  bewildered  start 
from  the  lounge,  where  her  massive  pro- 
portions had  been  reposing  in  deep  slum- 
ber. ' '  'Clar'  ter  goodness !"  she  exclaimed, 
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as  she  looked  at  Connie  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  in  the  still  unquenched 
pleasure  of  her  story.  "  Den  I  ain'  dead 
an'  gone  ter  heben  foh  sho' !  Dess  gwine 
ter  say  p*intedly, '  I  don'  desarb  it  noways, 
Mars'  Gabriel  :  I  done  stole  Miss  Jule's 
pink  ribbin,  w'en  I  warn'  dat  ar  high, 
toobysho' !'—  an'  I  seed  'twas  yo',  honey. 
Yasser,  sho's  yo'  bawn,  hi-yi !" 

"Tolly  staid,  because  she  knew  I  was 
right  down  scared  alone  with  all  the  dogs 
barking — " 

' '  An'  dese  yer  conterban's  all  ober  town 
a-tryin'  ter  git  a  man's  libin1  out'n  his 
mouf,"  said  Tolly.  "But  dare  ain'  no 
more'n  time  now,  I  spec  I  reckon,  foh  me 
ter  git  my  ole  man's  corn  bread  an'  bacon, 
an'  Abram  off  ter  his  schule.  Dare,  honey, 
yo'  neenter  be  s'prised  yo'  ole  Tolly  took 
yo'  foh  Gabriel — yo'  looks  lak  a  gret  but- 
terfly wid  his  wings  tore  down.  I's  be 
cropin'  up  agin  bime-by,  Miss  Jule." 

"No,  no,  mammy  dear,"  said  Connie. 
"  There's  some  coffee  left  over.  You  run 
along.  And  when  our  ship  comes  home 
you  shall  have  a  silk  gown,  Tolly.  Good- 
by  now.  And,  oh,  ma,"  still  going  on 
with  her  recital,  "I  was  waltzing  down 
the  room  with  an  officer — oh,  not  a  young 
man,  but  so  gay,  so  kind,  so  pleasant,  ma! 
And  who  do  you  reckon  it  was?  You'd 
never  dream — I'll  have  to  tell  you — Gen- 
eral Sherman  !" 

"Sherman,  Connie!  Sherman!"  al- 
most shrieked  Mrs.  Gilroy,  clapping  her 
hand  over  her  mouth.  "Oh,  Connie! — 
oh,  what  ever  made  me  let  you  go?  Oh  ! 
oh !  we  did  wrong  ;  we  might  have 
known — " 

"  Ma,  I  just  think  you  believe  it  was  he 
with  his  own  ba3ronet — " 

"Stabbed  the  old  portraits!" 

"Ma  dear,  you're  an  unreconstructed 
rebel!" 

"  Oh,  hush,  Connie,  hush  !  If  any  one 
heard  you — and  we  lost  our  place — " 

And  tired  out  with  pleasure,  and  vica- 
rious pleasure,  they  both  began  to  cry, 
and  fell  asleep  at  last  in  each  other's  arms, 
still  crying,  and  only  awoke  to  find  that 
Connie  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  tear- 
ing off  her  finery  and  getting  into  her 
black  alpaca  and  hurrying  to  her  work. 

Mrs.  Gilroy  passed  the  day  shaking  and 
brushing  and  wiping  off  the  pretty  gown, 
pressing  the  crumpled  ribbons,  sewing  up 
here  and  there  a  rip,  smoothing  out  the 
silken  petals  of  the  cactus  flowers,  moist- 
ening them  with  a  little  quince- water,  and 


tying  them  into  shape  till  dry ;  while  Tolly, 
who  came  up  after  lunch  to  talk  over  the 
report  of  victory,  spent  her  energy  with 
bread  crumbs  on  the  gloves,  till  at  night- 
fall the  toilet  lay  almost  as  fresh  and 
resplendent  as  it  was  when  Connie  put  it 
on. 

"  'Foh  de  Lawd,  Miss  Jule,"  said  Tolly, 
"  we  won'  be  atter  keepin'  honey  fo'  long. 
Ef  her  pa 'd  done  lib  ter  seen  'er  las' 
night  yo'd  'a'  hatter  whoop  'im,  sho',  de  po' 
chile !  She  look  dess  de  way  a  rose  wid 
de  dew  on  it  is  bleedzed  ter  look." 

"  Oh,  Tolly,"  said  Mrs.  Gilroy,  resting 
her  head  on  the  kind  and  ample  bosom, 
"  what  a  comfort  you  are!" 

"  'Deed,  then,  Miss  Jule,  ole  miss  uster 
say  'twas  all  Toll  was  made  fo'.  Dare, 
dare,  now,  a  tired  lamb — " 

"  Oh,  the  day  you  met  up  with  me  in 
the  street  and  followed  me  in  here,  Tolly, 
if  you'd  been  an  angel  from  heaven  the 
sight  of  you  wouldn't  have  been  half  so 
good !" 

"  'Clar'  ter  gracious!"  exclaimed  Tolly, 
chuckling  with  the  notion.  "  W'en  Tol- 
ly 's  one  ob  dese  yer  angels,  Miss  Jule, 
'twon'  be  a  brack  one.  Mind  how,  w'en 
her  pa  shot  de  w'ite  herons,  li'P  missy  cry 
fo'  fear  he  done  shoot  de  angels?  Alwes 
was  dess  so  tender-hearted.  See  her  now, 
I  kin,  wid  her  tier  full  er  de  chick'ns  she 
tuk  fum  de  speckle  hen,  dat  tromple  an' 
sot  outer  'em  hebby  all  she  cud  do,  she 
ses.  It  dess  maks  me  die  er-laffin'  ter 
'member  de  big  rooster  dat  was  her  pet, 
tappin'  ter  de  po'ch  slats  fo'  her  ter  be 
gwine  out.  'Deed  she  was  a  sweet  lamb ! 
I  was  tellin'  on'y  dis  yer  mornin'  ob  de 
time  she  done  stick  de  rain-lilies  all  thoo 
her  pooty  bar,  so's  ter  hab  it  lookin'  like 
dey  wuz  her  brack  mammy's  teenty  bar- 
becue braids.  She  dess  fought  her  mam- 
my was  a  holy  show  dem  days,  sho' 
'nuff."  And  Tolly  lingered  with  her  be- 
guiling reminiscences  till  Connie  opened 
the  door  at  length,  almost  too  tired  to 
speak,  and  her  old  mammy  put  her  to  bed 
and  rubbed  the  life  back  into  her. 

"No,"  said  Connie,  the  next  day,  "I 
will  take  the  things  back  now.  I  shall 
not  go  any  more.  You  see  yourself,  ma, 
it  isn't  possible.  Miss  Helene  and  Miss 
Agnes  can  sleep  all  day.  I  must  be  off  at 
work.  And  it  is  no  use.  I  am  one  of 
the  working  people  now.  It  was  awfully 
pleasant— but — well,  I  reckon  I've  seen  it 
all,  anyway."  And  in  spite  of  her  mo- 
ther's outcry  that  she  was  throwing  away 
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her  chances,  that  she  was  set  as  Chick- 
amauga  Crag',  that  she  was  all  Gilroy, 
without  a  drop  of  Talliafero  in  her,  Con- 
nie took  back  the  white  crepe  and  the 
gloves  and  the  scarf  and  the  cloak  and 
the  flowers  and  all  the  rest. 

"The  dear  dress!"  said  her  mother, 
laying  it  over  her  arms,  and  tossing  back 
her  head  quickly,  that  the  falling  tear 
might  not  touch  it. 

"  Oh,  when  you  were  going  to  be  such 
a  success!1'  cried  Helene,  as  Connie  sur- 
rendered the  pretty  armful.  "  And  we 
had  such  plans  and  invitations  for  you !" 

"  I  couldn't  accept  them,  you  know." 

"  And  the  Senator!"  said  Agnes. 

"  Oh,  he  doesn't  signify!" 

"  Papa  thinks  he  signifies  a  great  deal," 
said  Agnes. 

"  Miles  and  miles  of  lumber-forests  and 
coal-mines.  And  the  combustion  of  car- 
bon signifies  diamonds,"  said  Heleue. 

And  that  night  the  Boynewaters  came 
up  without  cards,  and  with  the  Senator. 
And  Mrs.  Gilroy  was  in  a  mild  alarm  and 
an  amiable  flutter,  Tolly  stepping  behind 
the  curtain ;  but  the  ivory  nymph  that 
leaned  across  her  harp  was  not  more  cold 
and  irresponsive  than  Connie  was.  It 
made  no  difference,  however,  to  the  Sen- 
ator. Archimedes  could  move  the  world 
if  he  had  a  place  whereon  to  stand,  and 
the  Senator  had  found  the  place. 

Things  that  had  for  so  long  been  mov- 
ing with  a  stagnant  flow  for  Connie  Gil- 
roy had  suddenly  begun  to  rush.  She 
had  been  detained  about  her  work,  and 
having  gone  down  the  Avenue  on  an  er- 
rand, was  hurrying  home  in  the  dusk, 
when  she  became  aware  of  a  measured 
step  behind  her,  hastening  when  she  did, 
and  overtaking  her ;  and  she  turned  her 
head  at  a  word  of  salutation  to  find  her- 
self addressed  by  the  little  dark  and  close- 
cropped  attache  with  whom  she  had  no 
acquaintance.  Without  a  second  glance 
she  quickened  her  steps,  presently  to 
something  like  a  run,  as  the  fellow,  en- 
deavoring to  speak,  kept  beside  her;  and 
reaching  the  house  at  last,  she  flung  her- 
self into  the  vestibule,  only  to  be  followed 
by  him,  her  shriek  of  excitement  and 
panic  perhaps  adding  speed  to  the  move- 
ment of  Jack  Knowles,  then  just  sallying 
forth. 

It  was  Jack's  moment.  He  burst 
through  the  door;  saw  the  thing  at  a 
glance.  "It  isn't  the  first  time!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  he  caught  the  little  attache 


by  the  collar  and  tossed  him  out  on  the 
sidewalk,  where  he  pitched  staggering 
across  the  bricks,  and  fell  among  the  cob- 
ble-stones of  the  gutter.  He  was  found 
there  by  the  police  shortly  after,  and  the 
newspapers  next  day  came  near  making 
an  international  incident  of  it. 

"Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Gilroy,  inspired  by 
that  one  of  her  ideas  which  troubled  her 
the  most,  as  Jack,  taking  his  chance  in 
both  hands,  came  in  with  Connie;  "you 
are  in  the  State  Department — he  will 
complain — and  you  will  lose  your  place." 

"No,  he  won't,"  said  Jack.  "If  he 
opens  his  mouth  he'll  lose  his  own  place, 
and  he  knows  it.  Oh,  I  hope  you  are 
better  now!"  turning  to  the  breathless 
Connie. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  oppor- 
tune for  Mr.  Jack.  Of  course  he  had  to 
ask  in  the  morning  how  Miss  Connie  was, 
and  to  send  some  roses  before  him,  and 
to  come  in  the  evening  and  beg  to  see  for 
himself.  And  of  course  Connie  played 
and  sang  to  him,  till  Senator  Bortle  tapped 
at  the  door;  and  then  Mrs.  Gilroy  had  to 
tell  him  the  story,  and  Connie  had  to 
grow  as  still,  as  the  Senator  said  to  him- 
self, as  frozen  peach  and  snow. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senator  came  again, 
and  then  he  came  again,  and  he  did  not 
know,  and  would  not  have  cared  if  he 
had  known,  that  Connie  dusted  the  room 
every  time  he  left  it.  The  people  in  the 
house,  except  the  one  or  two  who  knew  of 
Jack's  state  of  mind,  felt  as  if  all  the  Gil- 
roy difficulties  had  come  to  an  end;  for 
here  was  there  not  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  at  their  command?  And  was  it 
for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  a 
penniless  girl,  with  a  penniless  mother, 
dependent  on  capricious  labor,  would 
frown  upon  his  suit? 

Jack  supposed  it,  however — but  in  the 
face  of  odds. 

"You  had  better  put  it  behind  you, 
Jack,"  said  General  Boyne water.  "For 
you  see  yourself  what  are  a  clerk's 
chances  beside  a  Senator's." 

"Oh,  hang  a  Senator's!"  muttered 
Jack. 

"You  can't  hang  a  Senator's.  Look 
at  it  rationally,  Jack.  There's  no  one- 
no  one  living,  short  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England — who  is  a  Senator's  peer.  He 
is  the  representative  in  council  of  a  sov- 
ereign State.  The  State  may  be  small, 
but  it  is  an  independent  power,  and  he  is 
its  accredited  ambassador  to  the  world. 
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Here  in  Washing-ton  lie  is  practically 
omnipotent.  If  he  wants  anything,  he 
has  every  other  Senator  behind  him.  A 
Senator's  wife  takes  precedence  of  the 
wife  of  the  British  minister.  And  if  you 
don't  know  what  that  means  to  the  femi- 
nine heart,  it's  time  you  did!" 

"I  deny  your  inference,"  said  Jack. 
He  was  sure  that  the  heavenly  simplicity 
of  Connie  Gilroy's  nature —  But  he  could 
not  utter  the  thought.  To  speak  her  name 
at  all  was  a  sort  of  profanity. 

"And  then  the  man's  a  millionaire." 

And  there  Jack  groaned. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  in  a  moment,  as  the 
General  gathered  up  the  reins.  "There 
is  nothing  more  sordid  about  her  than 
there  is  about  a  drop  of  dew." 

"Glad  you  think  so.  So  do  I.  But 
we  live  in  the  world,  and  money  is  sim- 
ply the  blood  of  the  world.  Why,  even 
a  squaw  in  the  tepee — " 

As  if  a  squaw  belonged  to  the  same 
creation  as  Connie  Gilroy! 

"Never  mind  about  the  squaw,"  said 
Jack. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  Senator?" 
said  the  little  General.  "  He's  a  man  of 
power.  If  he  finds  living  perhaps  too 
pleasant,  well,  you  might  do  no  better  in 
his  place,  Jack.  If  you  really  care  for 
the  girl,  you  shouldn't  be  standing  in  her 
light.  You  have  nothing  in  the  world 
but  that  little  frame  house  on  the  M  Street 
bank  that  you  bought  for  the  rise  in  land. 
Stands  you  in  for  a  thousand,  maybe. 
And  he — he  can  give  her  the  luxury  of 
princes.  She'll  be  just  as  happy  with  the 
one  as  with  the  other  after  a  couple  of 
years,  say;  and  she'll  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter off  with  the  one." 

"If  you  say  another  word,"  exclaimed 
Jack,  "  I  will  get  out  and  walk  home." 

"Well,"  said  the  General,  "your  legs 
are  long  enough." 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  the  General  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  say,  Jack  knew 
where  Connie's  happiness  lay,  and  was 
determined  to  act  upon  his  knowledge. 
The  soft  spring  weather  with  its  high 
white  light  in  the  upper  sky  had  come, 
the  slopes  of  the  Capitol  grounds  were 
purple  with  violets,  and  out  of  town  the 
orchards  were  clouds  of  blush  and  fra- 
grance. One  day  the  General  took  them 
all  down  to  Mount  Vernon  ;  and  Connie 
had  enjoyed  the  long  green  readies,  and 
the  lonely  desolation  of  the  shores,  and 
the  slow  wash  of  the  great  river,  the  dis- 


tant crowing  of  the  cocks,  the  bay  of  some 
great  hound,  the  chirping  of  the  little 
naked  pickaninnies  on  the  water'sedge,  the 
smoke  of  their  father's  cabin  above.  As 
she  stood  on  the  spacious  piazza  and  stroll- 
ed over  the  slope  where  the  hyacinths  were 
springing  in  the  grass,  she  felt  like  a  glad 
child  the  liberty  of  her  absence  from  of- 
fice, and  she  ate  the  dainties  Helen e  and 
Agnes  were  spreading  on  the  grass,  and 
drank  from  the  glass  Jack  brought  her, 
with  an  irresponsible  sense  of  no  to-mor- 
row. Then  suddenly  she  understood  it 
was  Senator  Bortle's  picnic,  as  he  joined 
them,  and  she  rose  and  strayed  off  into 
the  garden. 

The  little  General  assisted  himself  la- 
boriously to  get  upon  his  feet  and  go  after 
her.  "My  dear  child,"  said  he,  puffing 
along  beside  her,  "  you — you  haven't  any 
father.  And  you  must  let  me  say  that 
you  —  really — you  are  not  treating  the 
Senator — " 

"Do  you  think  my  father  would  have 
liked  me  to  —  to  —  do  differently?"  said 
Connie,  looking  down. 

"Assuredly!  assuredly!  The  Sen- 
ator— " 

"If  it  were  Miss  Helene — would  you?" 
said  Connie,  looking  up,  while  the  Gen- 
eral felt  as  if  he  had  seen  a  blue  flash  like 
that  of  a  swallow's  wing. 

"  Well,  I — that  is,  my  dear — it  alters  the 
case ;  because,  you  see — " 

"Yes?"  said  Connie  softly  then. 

"She's  as  dense  as  a  Cheshire  cheese," 
said  the  General  afterward.  But  perhaps 
the  reason  the  conversation  was  not  con- 
tinued was  that  Agnes,  looking  after  them, 
with  a  strange  light  opening  her  eyes,  had 
sent  her  cousin  Jack  to  make  a  third. 
And  presently  the  little  General  returned, 
routed,  to  finish  the  claret  with  the  Sena- 
tor at  the  lunch-hamper — the  Senator,  who 
was  placing  his  reliance  on  a  coup  yet  to 
be  played — and  Jack  and  Connie  had  a 
half-hour  in  heaven  as  they  wandered 
along  the  alleys  of  the  old  gardens  and 
between  the  hedges  breast-high  with  spicy 
box.  When  they  came  down  to  the  boat, 
and  paused  a  moment  wiiere  some  little 
lads,  to  please  their  elders,  were  making 
a  sport  of  patriotism  and  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  at  the  tomb,  "It  is  not  the 
only  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to-daj^,  as 
I'm  a  sinner!"  whispered  Miss  Helene  to 
her  sister.  And  all  the  way  up  the  river 
Connie  sat  in  such  a  stupor  of  joy  that 
she  did  not  even  know  the  Senator  sat  be- 
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side  her,  nodding  sleepily  after  his  liba- 
tions to  the  evil  gods. 

The  great  legislator  was,  however, quite 
wide-awake  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
wharf,  and  was  in  a  gay  and  bantering 
mood  as  they  trundled  along  homeward; 
and  when  they  reached  a  candy- shop  he 
must  have  them  all  out  for  bonbons;  and 
then,  strolling  along  the  Avenue,  he  was 
presently  stopping  at  a  jewelry  window, 
where  Connie  found  herself  in  a  way 
pushed  in  the  door  by  the  advance  of 
those  behind  her.  "  For,"  silently  and 
consentaneously  reasoned  his  cousins, 
"this  is  a  poor  outlook  for  Jack,  and  for 
her  too.  And  if  she  should  see  what  it 
is  the  Senator  can  do  for  her — "  And 
there  was  the  Senator  displaying  the 
treasures  that  had  been  sent  over  from 
New  York  for  his  inspection,  and  Connie 
would  have  been  more  than  woman  and 
less  than  human  could  she  have  hindered 
a  cry  of  delight  at  their  beauty,  especial- 
ly with  all  the  others  exclaiming  too, 
and  her  mother  dark  and  flushed  and 
longing  witli  eager  eyes  beside  her. 

For  the  Senator  held  up  an  opal  carved 
with  a  flying  Mercury,  looking  like  the 
sky  out  of  which  the  god  might  break  on 
any  of  these  radiant  fogs  where  the  sun 
dissolved  the  vapors  over  the  Potomac. 
The  thin  and  sallow  hand  that  flashed 
towards  it  and  then  away  was  not  Con- 
nie's. Nor  did  she  put  out  her  hand  when 
he  lifted  a  pendant  of  pearls,  blue  and 
blush  and  black  and  bronze  and  milky, 
lustrous  as  white  fire.  Then,  as  Connie 
would  have  drawn  back  behind  Miss  He- 
lene,  who  was  critically  examining  an 
Indian  bangle, this  purchaser  in  the  slave- 
market  balanced  before  her  eyes  a  huge 
barbaric  butterfly,  whose  wings  were  lam- 
inae of  tourmaline,  deep  crimson  at  the 
core,  melting  out  to  palest  rose,  and  that 
shading  into  delicatest  green  and  down 
to  blackness,  the  body  a  precious  cat's- 
eye,  the  antennae  of  tiny  sparks.  But 
Connie  still  said  nothing;  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  others  perhaps  covered  her 
silence.  Her  mother's  hollow  whispers 
were  like  a  moan.  He  took  up  a  circlet 
of  loose-swinging  rubies,  from  whose  cen- 
tre hung  a  twilight-blue  aquamarine  of 
strange  tinct  and  cut. 

"Oh,"  cried  Miss  Agnes,  turning  to  see 
if  her  sister  saw,  "  how  unspeakably  gor- 
geous!" while  Mrs.Gilroy's  eyes  implored 
the  General's  help. 

"It  is  yours,"  murmured  the  Senator 


to  Connie, taking  his  opportunity.  "Any 
of  them — all  of  them — all  yours  if  you 
will." 

' '  No,  no,  no ;  oh  no !"  answered  Connie,* 
in  the  same  tone.   "I  do  not  accept  gifts." 

"Ah,  I  see!"  he  said  then.  "Nothing 
will  do  but  diamonds.  Well— and  these 
are  no  common  stones."  And  he  took 
from  an  inner  pocket  of  the  casket  a  pair 
of  unset  diamonds  that  the  jeweller  plant- 
ed in  the  long  pincers  over  the  black  vel- 
vet. They  were  the  size,  perhaps,  of  a 
hazelnut,  and  blue  as  the  sky  itself,  and 
splendid  as  the  blue  sky  poured  full  of 
sunshine.  "They  were  a  queen's  once," 
murmured  the  Senator  again,  Helene  and 
Agnes  busy  with  a  second  bangle.  "  They 
shall  be  another  queen's.  My  wife  shall 
wear  them:  and  they  will  not  match  the 
blueness  and  the  glory  of  her  eyes." 

"  I  hope  they  will  be  becoming  to  her," 
said  Connie,  turning  to  leave  the  place. 
"  Come,  ma  dear" — Jack,  who  had  waited 
in  the  doorway,  joining  her  as  she  went 
along,  her  mother  lingering  and  looking 
back  and  slowly  following,  as  though 
each  step  gave  pain. 

"That  settles  it,  I  fancy,"  whispered 
"Miss  Agnes  to  her  sister.  "  Connie  can't 
be  bought.  But  I'm  sorry  for  Jack  by- 
and-by.  She  will  always  remember  those 
blue  diamonds." 

It  seemed  to  have  settled  it  indeed. 
And  that  night,  as  Jack  went  up  to  his 
own  room,  remembering  this  scene,  but 
still  more  vividly  remembering  Connie 
as  she  sat  playing  on  her  harp  in  the  low 
room,  her  hands  lying  like  live  white 
flowers  on  the  muted  strings,  remember- 
ing the  last  moment  ere  they  said  good- 
night— Tolly,  with  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles,  having  called  Mrs.  Gil- 
roy  behind  the  curtain — he  hardly  knew 
w7ere  he  sleeping  or  waking;  so  deep  and 
so  glad  his  dream  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
more  real  than  the  dream  into  which  he 
slipped. 

The  gladness  of  the  dream  still  wrapped 
the  lovers  even  after  the  Boynewaters, 
fearing  the  warmer  weather,  and  the  Gen- 
eral, having  finished  his  business  with  the 
Secretary,  had  left  town,  although  with 
urgent  invitation  to  the  Gilroys,  and  the 
Senator  had  come  up  and  taken  their 
rooms. 

"  Wha's  he  dar  fob?"  said  Tolly,  when 
she  brought  home  the  clothes.  "  Co'tin' 
our  Miss  Connie  wid  his  low-down  im- 
perence — ornery  w'ite  trash  !     He  t'ink 
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Miss  Connie  look  at  him  wid  one  eye 
shet?  Skasely." 

"  Ob,  Tolly,  he  Las  such  a  heap  of 
money  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Gilroy.  "She'd  be 
at  the  very  top  of  everything." 

"She's  top  er  t'ings  now,  honey,  Miss 
Connie  is.  Wha's  bis  money  wuff?"  as 
she  let  down  Mrs.  Gilroys  hair  and  be- 
gan brushing  out  its  length.  "I  spec' 
Mars'  Jack  '11  git  her  all  she  done  wants, 
and  nobody  neenter  wants  more'n  dey 
wants.  Go  'long  wid  yer  Mars'  Sena- 
tor!" said  Tolly,  whistling  millions  down 
the  wind  as  if  a  cabin  over  in  the  Liber- 
ties were  enough  for  human  happiness. 
"Dare,  now,  chile.  Mars'  Jack  '11  be  right 
smart  ob  a  comfort  to  yo'  yit.  Dess 
t'row  dat  worry  off'n  yo'  ter  Mars'  Jack 
an'  de  Lawd,  an'  let  ole  Tolly  comb  yo' 
pooty  ha'r  out  twell  yo'  gits  ter  sleep. 
Yo's  on'y  mammy's  baby  yo'self,  po' 
dear." 

Everywhere  now  the  sunbeams  show- 
ered down  fervently,  and  the  cloud  of  the 
Capitol  dome  rose  from  under-clouds  of 
greenery,  and  where  the  river  wound,  its 
steep  south  bank  was  green  as  virgin 
forest.  Sometimes,  after  office  hours,  Jack 
took  Connie  out  upon  it  in  his  skiff,  the 
shells  of  the  Analostans  and  the  Potomacs 
sweeping  by;  and  they  lingered  in  the 
open  water  above  the  Three  Sisters  till 
sunset  painted  the  stream  and  made  it 
seem  as  if  they  floated  in  mid-heaven  ;  or 
they  waited  till  the  moonlight  wrapped 
them,  they  two  alone,  in  silvery  space. 
Sometimes  Jack  brought  round  horses, 
and  they  were  off  down  Rock  Creek  way, 
where  the  dogwood  boughs  stretched 
white  level  floors  of  bloom  aloft  through 
the  forest;  and  they  forded  the  stream 
and  came  in  over  the  Heights,  past  gar- 
dens that  seemed  in  the  soft  dark  a  wil- 
derness of  flower  and  fragrance;  or  they 
were  up  by  sunrise,  and  riding  out  on  the 
Maryland  hill  roads, where,  far  away,  the 
cit}r  with  its  rosy  colors  lay  below  them 
in  the  quivering  light  like  the  dream  of 
some  flower-set  place  of  columned  corri- 
dors and  temples;  or  they  galloped  across 
to  Arlington,  as  people  had  been  wont  in 
the  former  times,  with  the  dew  on  the 
grass,  and  looked  back  on  the  dome  across 
the  river,  and  wondered  concerning  the 
pleasant  old  days  with  morning  guests  to 
breakfast  there,  and  all  the  gayety  that 
had  gone  down  under  the  billows  of 
death  that  seemed  to  roll  and  break  visi- 
bly here  in  the  long  cresting  lines  of  head- 


stones, and  that  gave  their  joy  the  dash 
of  sadness  which  makes  a  saving  shadow ; 
and  they  went  out  in  the  warm  evenings, 
after  the  roses  began  to  intoxicate  the  air 
• — the  great  crimson-black  roses,  the  pale 
blush,  the  spotless  snowy  ones  —  and 
strolled  in  the  blossomy  squares,  or  sat  in 
the  soft  shadows  till  the  caged  mocking- 
birds hanging  outside  the  windows  began 
their  wild  sweet  music. 

But  not  in  all  this  time  did  the  Senator 
forget  his  pursuit.  Flowers  were  almost 
daily  sent  to  the  Gilroy  door;  and  the 
hint  was  not  taken  when  no  thanks  were 
returned,  nor  when  finally  they  were  left 
to  perish  outside.  Little  pasteboard  box- 
es of  sherbet  were  brought  there,  and 
declined,  and  large  long  glasses  bristling 
with  straws  and  green  stems  of  mint,  rich 
with  berry  or  cherry  and  the  sparkle  of 
ice,  and  creaming  with  the  cordial  julep. 
It  is  a  shame  to  have  to  say  that  once 
Tolly,  being  there,  took  such  a  glass  from 
the  messenger's  hand,  and  imbibed  its 
juices  herself,  with  much  happy  rolling 
of  her  great  tender  eyes  and  unctuous 
smacking  of  her  lips.  "Tell  yo'  mas'r," 
she  said  to  the  boy,  "he's  a  Chrissen 
genTman." 

Occasionally  the  Senator  ascended  the 
half-flight  and  took  a  long  breath  and 
knocked.  It  occurred  once  to  Mrs.  Gilroy, 
as  she  opened  the  door  herself,  to  say  that 
they  were  not  at  home;  but  she  had  not 
the  quality,  and  she  admitted  him  as  be- 
longed to  Southern  hospitality,  and  treated 
him  becomingly,  and  would  have  Connie 
play  at  his  request,  cold  enough  although 
Connie  was  to  chill  the  hottest  fervor; 
and  the  Senator  felt  as  if  at  last  he  had 
laid  hand  on  his  hope,  and  renewed  his 
proposal,  only  to  receive  the  same  reply 
as  on  previous  occasion. 

It  was  the  long  session  of  Congress. 
The  Senator  in  his  seersucker  clothes,  and 
with  his  large  light  umbrella  and  palm- 
leaf  fan,  made  himself  as  comfortable  as 
he  could,  although  his  rubicund  counte- 
nance beaded  with  warm  drops  told  of 
but  ill  success.  In  the  evenings,  as  he 
took  his  chair  and  sat  out  with  some  of 
the  other  lodgers  on  the  broad  sidewalk, 
one  must  endure  his  society  or  go  into 
the  house,  that  was  something  like  an 
oven  after  the  fire  has  been  drawn  a  little 
while. 

It  would  have  been  unpleasant  to  any 
one  less  simple-minded  than  Connie  to 
come  wandering  home  with  Jack  and  to 
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encounter  the  company  sitting-  with  the 
Senator  and  his  fan,  and  for  whom  he 
had  usually  ordered  up  ices  from  the  con- 
fectioner's on  the  Avenue.  The  ices  were 
no  temptation  to  Connie  going-  quietly 
by.  But  the  beggar  begging-  for  his  drop 
of  water  hardly  longed  with  more  long- 
ing than  Mrs.  Gilroy  had  in  knowledge 
of  those  ices  out  there,  she  suffering  with- 
in, remembering  with  a  pang  the  proposal 
for  Connie's  hand  that  had  first  come  to 
her  through  the  General,  angry  that  Con- 
nie could  not  have  found  the  Senator  to 
her  mind,  and  then  despising  herself  as 
she  recalled  the  moist  mountain  of  flesh 
and  contrasted  it  with  the  half-heroic  air 
of  a  person  tall  and  straight  and  dark  and 
thin  and  tender.  All  the  same,  the  anger 
would  recur  when  in  the  late  afternoons, 
if  she  chanced  to  be  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  she  saw  the  fine  ladies  in  their 
open  carriages,  with  their  gay  parasols, 
driving  by  to  Harewood  and  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  or  out  to  Port  Whipple,  and  knew 
they  were  cooled  by  the  breeze  of  their 
own  motion,  and  knew  they  would  drive 
down  in  the  delicious  dark  over  the  Long 
Bridge  and  the  water,  or  by  the  K  Street 
market,  with  the  torches  flaring  over  the 
heads  of  the  mules  and  the  colored  people 
emerging  out  of  blackness,  over  piles  of 
crisp  vegetables  and  berries  and  the 
boughs  of  blossoms  there,  and  felt  herself 
withering  with  heat,  and  thought  of  Con- 
nie at  the  sweltering  work  of  the  Printing 
Bureau.  But  the  moment  she  heard  Jack's 
proud  step  come  ringing  into  the  hall,  all 
her  faint  heart  went  out  in  loyalty  to  him, 
and  she  said  she  would  die  of  the  heat 
and  thirst  before  she  would  let  Jack  have 
a  sorrow.  And  then  she  used  to  say  to 
Tolly  that  she  really  didn't  know  whether 
she  or  Connie  was  the  most  in  love  with 
Jack. 

But  one  day  Mrs.  Gilroy  made  a  fatal 
mistake.  The  Senator  had  called  before 
Connie's  return  from  office,  and  had 
spoken  again  of  his  wishes  and  purposes 
in  regard  to  her. 

"It  seems  right  unkind,"  said  Mrs.  Gil- 
roy, "here  in  my  own  room,  but  you  just 
ought  to  have  more  sense.  Colonel.  Down 
in  my  country  we  don't  speak  of  such 
things  till  the  bride-cake's  baked,  but 
when  my  daughter  marries,  anyway,  it 
will  be  Mr.  Knowles  that  stands  up  with 
her. " 

"  I  can't  credit  it!"  puffed  the  Senator. 
I — I  ought  to  forbid  the  banns !    A  Trea- 


sury clerk,  who  can  give  her  nothing — 
that  superb  creature,  who  should  ride  in 
her  carriage  and  wear  her  cashmeres — " 

"Not  in  dis  yer  wedder,"  murmured 
Tolly,  behind  the  curtain. 

"Oh,  I  know  it,  I  know  it!"  said  Mrs. 
Gilroy.   ' '  And  if  her  pa  had  only  lived — " 

"  But,  you  see,  he  didn't,"  said  the  Sen- 
ator, softly.  "And  when  I  think  there 
isn't  a  princess  in  Europe  could  look  as 
she  would  in  a  coronet  of  old-mine  stones, 
and  that  I  could  give  it  to  her—-" 

"I  wish  you  could !"  said  Mrs.  Gilroy. 

The  Senator  sat  a  little  while,  leaning 
forward  with  one  elbow  on  his  knee,  and 
forgetting  to  fan  himself  and  to  wonder 
how  any  one  existed  in  that  superheated 
room.  When  he  looked  up  there  was  an 
unusual  brightness  in  his  watery  eye.  "  I 
sha'n't  take  this  as  final,"  said  he.  "  I've 
wanted  a  good  many  things  in  my  life, 
and  I've  always  got  them.  Perhaps  she'll 
listen  to  reason  by-and-by."  He  paused 
a  moment.  "  It's  for  her  own  good,"  he 
said. 

"  Toobysho' !"  murmured  Tolly. 

"At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Gilroy,  if  you  ever 
find  yourself  in  need  of  a  friend,  you'll 
knoAV  where  to  look  for  him." 

"Oh,  I'm  always  in  powerful  need," 
cried  Mrs.  Gilroy. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Senator. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  that  Connie 
came  home  with  a  weary  step  and  an 
ashen  face.  The  great  heat  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  upon  her;  but  this  pallor  was 
born  of  more  than  the  heat.  The  head 
of  her  division  had  told  her  that  her  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required.  Another 
person  with  more  influence  had  her  place. 

But  before  Mrs.  Gilroy  had  time  to  re- 
alize the  blow,  in  the  materialization  of 
her  most  haunting  idea,  Jack  had  fol- 
lowed. And  when  Tolly,  as  she  went 
home,  passed  the  Senator  at  the  door  out 
of  which  she  sometimes  chose  to  go  rath- 
er than  by  the  alleyway,  bursting  with 
pride  and  joy,  she  could  not  contain  her- 
self; and  looking  down  at  him  from  the 
corners  of  her  big  dancing  eyes,  as  she 
balanced  her  basket  of  clothes  on  her 
head,  she  went  along  muttering:  ^  Lawd- 
a-mussy  !  'Mos'  alius  ginerly  folks  burns 
dare  fingers  meddlin'.  Dess  natally  hur- 
ries up  de  cakes.  De  sun  'ain'  done  shine 
on  a  w'iter  bride  'n  my  Miss  Connie 
gwine  be  nex'  week  comin',  'cept  Miss  Jule 
herse'f  was,  foh  sho'!" 

Perhaps  the  Senator's  next  interference 
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was  more  to  the  purpose.  For  when  Jack 
went  to  li is  desk,  a  morning-  or  two  later, 
there  lay  the  dreadful  yellow  envelope. 
For  a  moment  the  handsome  head  that 
Connie  loved  went  down  upon  the  desk. 
What  in  the  world  was  there  to  do?  Now 
everything"  was  impossible. 

His  chief  had  no  help  for  him.  He,  an 
employe  of  the  State  Department,  had  as- 
saulted a  member  of  the  diplomatic  body 
— the  little  attache,  of  whose  punishment 
the  Boyne waters  and  the  Senator  had  so 
laughingly  and  indignantly  approved. 
After  such  action,  which  had  just  been 
reported,  it  was  idle  to  hope  to  be  rein- 
stated. 

And  the  life  of  the  office  had  unfitted 
him  for  everything  else.  And  if  it  had 
not,  what  was  there  to  which  he  could 
turn  his  hand  in  a  hurry?  What  that 
would  stand  in  this  gap  of  life  and  death 
for  Connie  and  her  mother?  The  sale  of 
the  little  M  Street  site  and  shanty  could 
cover  only  the  present  needs.  He  saw 
himself,  down  a  sudden  vista,  hanging  on 
the  hope  of  another  place  when  the  Sena- 
tor should  be  snowed  under,  down  at  heel, 
borrowing  money,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  He  would  be  better  going  out  and 
taking  up  a  quarter -section.  But  what 
was  Connie  for  a  rough  life  and  the  bat- 
tle with  the  wilderness  ?  And  give  up 
Connie,  his  dear  girl,  his  white  innocent 
— and  the  day  of  their  wedding  named — 
ah,  never!  And  he  walked  the  morning 
long,  slow  and  laggingly,  in  the  sultry 
heat,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  lounge  in 
the  low  dim  room  at  last,  insensible  from 
sunstroke. 

"  Oh,  Tolly,  Tolly!"  cried  Mrs.  Gilroy, 
wringing  her  helpless  hands  when  Tolly 
came  in  that  night.  "  What,  what  is  to 
become  of  us  ?  We've  lost  our  place ! 
And  so  has  your  Master  Jack!  And  not 
a  picayune  to  cross  ourselves  with!" 

"Prince  er  darkness!  Dat's  bad  news 
foh  sho' !"  said  Tolly.  "Huh !  An'  I  'am1 
brung  my  t'inkin'-cap  erlong.  Dat  look 
jubus." 

"  And  we  shall  starve  to  death,  Tolly !" 

"Sho',  now,  honey!" 

"  Yes,  yes, we've  either  to  beg  or  starve, 
and  it's  a  heap  sight  easier  to  starve!" 

"  Sho',  sho',  now,  honey  !  I  'ain1  no  pa- 
tience wid  yo',  Miss  Jule.  Gilroys  talkin' 
'bout  starbin'!  Who  said  dat  ar,"  cried 
Tolly,  fiercely,  taking  off  her  bandanna 
and  tying  it  in  a  more  defiant  topknot 
than  before,  "'bout  de  seed  ob  de  right- 
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eous?  Yo'  ain'  gwine  be  fo'saicen,  Miss 
Jule,  wid  dese  yer  ban's  in  de  worl'!" 

"Oh,  my  poor  Tolly!"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Gilroy. 

"  Tellin'  'bout  picayunes,"  exclaimed 
Tolly,  "dar's  a  right  smart  ob  'em  in  de 
box  wid  my  ole  man's  razor." 

"Oh,  Tolly,  Tolly,  what  of  it?" 

"W'atob'it?  W'y  dey'syo's.  I  sesso." 

"Tolly  dear!  You  know  I  can't  take 
your  money." 

"  My  money,  Miss  Jule?  Well,  now,  I 
likes  dat.  My  money!  W'y,  Miss  Jule! 
Honey!"  urged  Tolly,  with  the  silkiest 
persuasion  in  her  voice.  "Don'  I  'long 
ter  yo'?  Ain'  de  bery  breff  in  my  body 
yo's?  Ain'  I,  an'  my  chilluns,  an'  ebery- 
t'ing  I's  got,  yo's?  Yo'  don'  spec'  yo' 
reckon  anyt'ing  dis  yer  mis'able  no-ac- 
count No'then  gub'ment  says  make  any 
diff'unce  in  t'ings  as  dey  really  be?  Dese 
yer  fractitious  Yankee  laws,  dey  can't 
make  brack  w'ite.  An'  I's  brack,  an'  yo' 
sarbunt,  an'  yo'  prop'ty,  an'  de  wuk  ob  yo' 
han's !  I  'longs  ter  yo',  Miss  Jule,  honey !" 
said  Tolly,  sitting  down  beside  Miss  Juler 
and  holding  out  both  her  poor  hands, 
with  the  rosy  palms  upward,  as  if  to  put 
on  the  old  fetters. 

"Oh,  Tolly,  Tolly!"  cried  Mrs.  Gilroy. 
her  arms  round  Tolly's  neck,  and  her 
head  upon  the  comfortable  bosom.  "  We 
haven't  a  friend  in  the  world  but  you !" 

"An'  dat's  a  plenty !"  said  Tolly.  "  Yo' 
dess  keep  de  ice  on  Mars'  Jack's  head — de 
po'  suff'rin'  martyr  dis  yer  'dic'lous  ornery 
Pruridun'  done  make  ob  'im,  — an'  Tolly 
'11  do  de  res',  atter  a  w'ile.  Yo'  neenter 
be  cast  down  dat  a- way,  li'l  missy.  I  spec' 
dar's  folkses  in  de  worl'  wusser  off  'n  yo' 
is.  Yo'  dess  watch  out  twell  yo'  see  our 
Miss  Connie  hole  up  her  head  wid  de 
swimmies'  set  ob  dem  all,  an'  axin'  howdy 
ter  de  Queen  ob  France  like  she  was  an'er 
queen  herse'f,  hi-yi!" 

The  smoke  was  curling  busily  out  of 
the  chimney  of  the  cabin  over  on  the 
island  next  day ;  and  the  appetizing  odors 
that  poured  through  the  door  were  con- 
tinually bringing  from  his  play  a  little 
colored  boy,  whose  sole  garment  was  a 
pair  of  trousers  buttoned  round  the  neck. 

"Now,  Abram  Linkum  Tollifer,"  cried 
Tolly, her  face  glittering  with  perspiration 
and  joy,  "yo's  done  hab  all  de  mush  an' 
milk  yo'  could  carry  dis  yer  breathin' 
mornin'.  An'  yo'  gwine  ter  hab  'taters 
an'  pepper  an'  po'k  fat  foh  dinner;  an'  yo' 
ain'  ter  say  a  word  ter  yo'  pa  w'en  he  come 
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from  wuk,  'bout  dis  an'  all.  Ef  yo'  does, 
Ise  dess  lam  yo'  twell  yo'  drap.  Now  yo' 
hear  me?  An'  Ise  put  yo1  ter  bade  an' 
call  de  bogy  ter  sot  by  !  But  good  li'l  boys 
lias  dare  molasseses  biled  wid  fat  ter  dip 
dare  hoe-cake  inter,  toobysho'.  Yo1  sees, 
sonny,"  she  said,  in  the  more  amicable 
tone,  as  she  carefully  laid  the  viands  in  a 
basket, while  Abram's  mouth  watered  and 
his  great  eyes  rolled  mightily  in  his  little 
serious  face,  "up  dar  ter  Miss  Jule's— 
'tain'  lak  dey  was  hungry  or  did'n'  hab  de 
fat  ob  de  Ian'  ter  lib  on.  Lawd-a-mussy, 
dey  hes  poun'-cake  fried  foh  brekfuss,  an' 
birheds  up,  dressed,  fum  Andy  Hancock's, 
an'  ice-creams  th'ee  times  ebery  day  ob 
dare  libes.  An'  de  roas'  'possums  layin' 
roun'  de  carbin'-tables  dare — 'tain'  no  use 
talkin'!" 

"  I  di'n't  see  none  w'en  I  was  dare,"  re- 
marked Abram,  wistfully. 

"  Yo'  was  tuk  up.  Yo'  seed  Miss  Jule, 
an'  Miss  Connie,  de  w'ite  flower.  An'  yo' 
knowed  yo'  mammy  useter  'long  ter  dem 
'foh  she  'longed  ter  herse'f — " 

"  Yo'  don'  now,"  said  Abram,  edging 
nearer  to  the  sweet-cakes. 

"No.  We's  free  niggers  now,  bress 
de  Lawd !  An'  yo's  gwine  ter  go  ter 
schule  an'  grow  up  a  man,  an' —  Take 
dat!" — that  being  a  resounding  slap  on 
Abram's  poor  little  fat,  peculating  fingers. 
''Now  yo'  dess  roar  out  yo'  roar!"  and 
she  wTent  on  with  her  packing. 

"I  don'  b'leeb  dey  hes  de  'possums," 
whimpered  Abram,  presently. 

"  Co'se  dey  does.  Ain'  dey  w'ite  qual- 
ity? An'  don'  de  worl',  'possums  an'  all, 
'long  ter  de  w'ite  quality?" 

"  I  years  pa  done  tell  'bout  de  'possums 
down  in  Georgy,  an'  dey  'mos'  alius  gin- 
erly  'longed  ter  cullud  pussons." 

"  Well,  mebbe  dey  war'n'  'possums,  den. 
Dey  was  li'l  roas'  suckin'  pigs,  sho  'nuff; 
dat  was  w'at  dey  was,  now  I  minds  agin. 
But  I  warn'  dem  folkses  up  dar  ter  see  us 
po'  cullud  pussons  hes  some  t'ings  down 
yere  dess  well  es  yuthers,  'kaze  I  hes  ter 
keep  up  de  credit  ob  yo'  pa's  fam'ly.  An' 
so  I's  totin'  up  dis  yer  frie'  chicken  an' 
Merrylan'  biscuit  an'  lemon  cakes;  an' 
some  day  Ise  tote  up  a  piece  er  water- 
millyun,dess  ter  let  'em  see  we  hes  water- 
millyun  down  yere  ter  set  our  teef  in. 
Yere,  now,  Abram — it's  mammy's  sonny, 
sho  'nuff!  Yo'  unnerstan',  I  dess  hatter 
do  it !  An'  dar's  de  pan,  an'  yo'  can  hab  de 
scrapin's — dar's  'bunnunce  ob  'em;  an' 
w'en  de  circus  comes  agin —    Loss  ter 


gracious!  dare's  a  great  big  copper  Miss 
Jule  done  gib  me.  Desso.  Yo'  take  it  an' 
wrop  it  in  yo'  trousers,  an'  done  forgit 
off'n  yo'  min'  all  'bout  dis  yer.    Yo'  hear 

me?" 

"  Yessum,"  said  Abram. 

"  'Tain's  ef  yo'  was  skeered  ob  starbin'," 
said  Tolly.  "Dare,  dat's  mammy's  boy. 
P'r'aps  yo'  pa  '11  go  swimmin'  wid  yo', 
come  Sa'day,"  and  planting  then  a  great 
moist  kiss  on  the  soft  trembling  lips,  she 
lifted  the  basket  to  her  head,  and  felt  bet- 
ter when  she  turned,  after  a  few  steps,  to 
see  Abram  first  looking  at  both  sides  of 
his  penny,  and  then  standing  on  his  head 
and  slapping  his  heels  together. 

"  Ef  yo'  don'  take  an'  eat  de  las'  crumb, 
honey,"  said  Tolly,  upon  Mrs.  Gilroy's 
tearful  refusal  of  her  basket,  her  hands, 
her  head,  her  e}7es,  all  her  round  body  agi- 
tated, "I  done  t'row  de  'hole  bakin'  ob  it 
out'n  de  street,  an'  come  up  yere  an1  do  it 
eb'ry  day!  Don'  yo'  t'ink  yo'  ole  Tolly's 
any  heart?  Yo'  wanter  bre'k  it?  Di'n't 
yo'  say  I's  de  bes'  frien'  yo'  hed?  Huccom 
yo'  treat  a  frien'  dat  a- way  ?  Now,  honey, 
I's  gwine  ter  come  back  foh  de  dishes  to- 
morrer,  an'  by  dat  ar  time  I's  hab  an  idy, 
I  spec'  I  reckon, how  ter  totch  up  dat  feller 
settin'  out  dar  wid  his  fan.  He  don'  lub 
de  hot  wedder — he's  done  gwine  hab  it 
hotter  here,  an'  hereatter  too — hi-yi !  Like 
ter  see  ole  Mars'  Toll  if  er  a-flirtin'  ob  a  fan  ! 
Huh!  I  'low  he  ain'  no  kin'  ob  a  genT- 
man." 

"That  he  ain't,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Gilroy. 

"But,  yo'  see,  Miss  Jule,"  continued 
Tolly,  wiping  her  face  with  her  apron, 
"he's  dat  low  down  ornery,  ef  I  done  gib 
him  my  'pinion  ob  him,  he'd  dess  go  ter 
de  boss  an'  say,  '  Yo'  got  a  nigger  yere, 
red-headed  coon  called  Cassio?'  An'  my 
ole  man 'd  lose  his  job.  An'  it's  a  good 
job,  Miss  Jule — oh,  po  w'fle  good !  He  earn' 
git  Tolly's  job,  dough.  He  earn'  git  his 
dirty  han's  inter  my  tubs.  But  co'se  I 
done  go  slow." 

Poor  Tolly's  notion  of  going  slow  was 
to  toss  her  chin  as  she  passed  the  Sena- 
tor, choosing  the  front  door  for  her  way, 
and  to  remark  to  herself,  very  audibly, 
"  Huh!  One  ob  dese  yer  No'then  dough- 
faces!" 

Tolly  did  not  take  the  cars  going  home. 
"Two  fam'Jies  on  my  han's,  an'  I  gotter 
walk,"  she  said  to  herself;  although  she 
was  prepared  to  say  to  Miss  Jule,  if  ques- 
tioned, "Dem  Av'nue  cyars  dess  too  full 
ob  dose  sickly  no-account  Afercans  foh 
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a  pusson  dat  'spec's  herse'f  ter  brush  up 
against." 

She  came  in,  the  next  twilight,  by  the 
alleyway,  with  another  basket,  and  set  it 
down  to  look  round  and  express  her  de- 
light at  seeing  Jack  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  lying  on  the  lounge  there,  with 
Connie's  hand  on  his  head— a  comforting 
hand;  it  could  not  be  a  cool  one  in  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  that  hot  and  dusky 
room,  lighted  only  by  the  reflection  of  the 
lamp  in  the  alley. 

"Now  don' yo'  go  ter  hab  no  feelin's 
'bout  dis  yer,"  said  Tolly,  as  she  unpacked 
her  basket  and  looked  presently  at  Mrs. 
Gilroy,  who  was  hiding  her  face  in  the 
corner  of  her  chair  and  rocking  in  a  lux- 
ury of  woe.  "  'Tain'  no  time  foh  de  Tol- 
lifer  an'  Gilroy  pride  er  de  flesh.  I's 
keepin'  a  restorator,  I  is,  an'  I's  trustin' 
yo'  an'  Miss  Connie  twell  yo'  kin  pay  me. 
An'  I  spec'  yo'  ter  pay  me,  ebery  copper. 
Yo'  hes  yo'  reck'nin'  chalked  up  ter  my 
place.  I  cou'n't  afford  it  no  'er  way,  yo' 
know.  So  yo'  am'  under  no  'bleedzmen'. 
Yo's  hoi  pin'  ter  start  me  in  de  restorator 
bus  ness.  An'  now,  honey,  I's  gwine  holp 
start  yo'." 

"Tolly!"  said  Mrs.  Gilroy,  startled  and 
puzzled,  but  tolerant. 

"  Yo'  see  dat  gre't  gold  harp  dar?"  said 
Tolly  then.  "  Wha's  dat  foh?  Wha'  foh 
Miss  Connie  wuk  wusser'n  a  mule  learn- 
in'  how  come  it  full  er  tune,  ef  'twarn' 
long  er  some  puppose?  Don'  yo'  call  dat 
ar  a  reel  leadin'  ob  de  Lawd?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talkin' 
about,  Tolly!"  said  Mrs.  Gilroy,  petu- 
lantly. 

"I's  tellin'  yo',  Miss  Jule.  Wen  I 
see  Miss  Connie  a-reachin'  ob  her  arms 
'crost  dat  ar  harp  an'  a-twiddlin'  ob  her 
fingers  thoo  de  strings,  I  dess  t'inks  ob  de 
Lawd's  w'ite  lilies,  an'  I  knows  she  won' 
look  no  diff'unt  w'en  she's  singin'  ob  her 
hosannas  in  heben — " 

"  Oh,  my  goodness,  Tolly,  as  if  I  didn't 
know  all  about  Connie  and  her  harp!" 

"But,  Miss  Jule,"  said  Tolly,  bending 
forward  impressively,  "  huccom  dar  ain' 
no  brack  folkses  singin'  hosannas  ter  dare 
harps  in  heben?" 

"  How  you  talk,  Tolly  !  I  don't  know, 
I'm  sure.    I  suppose  there  are." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  honey!  'Twould'n'  be 
heben!  'Twould'n'  be  heben  noways.  I 
spec'  I  reckon  de  souls  done  grow  w'ite, 
Miss  Jule,"  said  Tolly.  "But  how  is 
dey  gwine  play  de  harp  up  yander  ef  dey 


'ain'  neber  learn  ter  play  it  down  yere? 
Desso.  Dat's  w'at  fotches  me,"  said  Tol- 
ly, drawing  back  with  her  hands  upon  her 
hips,  and  the  bright  ends  of  the  knot  in 
her  turbaned  handkerchief  bristling  like 
birds  ready  to  fly.  "Huh!  Miss  Jule! 
De  on'iest  way  is  foh  dem  ter  learn  ter 
play  dare  hosannas  yere,  'foh  dey  go  dare. 
I's  comin'  ter  de  nub  atter  a  w'ile,  honey. 
An'  ef  Miss  Connie  don'  effuse  ter  do  it — 
it's  Chrissen  wuk — I's  got  a  dozen  li'l  cul- 
lud  gels,  an'  dare  mas  '11  be  tickle'  ter  deft' 
ef  she  gib  'em  lessons  onter  de  harp.  Dare ! 
Desso.  An'  dey  all  dess  honin'  atter  it. 
An'  dey  all  hes  de  money  ter  pay,  foh  dey 
all  hes  dare  own  wash-tubs." 

"  Tolly!"  screamed  Mrs.  Gilroy,  lifting 
her  dishevelled  head  and  tear-stained  face 
from  the  side  of  the  calico-covered  chair 
where  she  was  rocking  to  and  fro — "  Tol- 
ly Jupiter!  I  never  knew  such  impudence 
in  my  born  days.  Thei-dea!  That's  just 
what  this  ridiculous  war  has  done!  A 
dozen — " 

"  Don'  yo'  go  foh  ter  say  it,  Miss  Jule !" 
implored  Tolly,  in  her  silveriest  tone. 
"Don'  yo'  go  ter  gittin'  ma-ad,  honey. 
Brack  money's  good  es  w'ite.  She  wouldn' 
tek  no  harm  learnin'  'em  in  Sunny-schule. 
Yo'  own  ma  totched  me  de  Sermon  on  de 
Mount.  An'  dare  li'l  brack  ban's  'ud  look 
mighty  peart  pickin'  on  dem  strings — " 

"Oh,  Tolly,"  cried  Connie,  "let  them 
come!  I'll  like  it.  I'll  like  it  right  well, 
you  dear  Tolly!  And,  you  know,  ma 
dear,  it  will  be  something — " 

"SumpinY'  cried  Tolly.  "It  '11  be 
food  an'  fly  eh  an'  clo'se  twell  Mars'  Jack 
comes  roun'  right.  An',  Miss  Connie, 
lamb,"  said  Tolly,  turning  to  the  one  who 
would  listen  to  reason,  "dat  ar  ain'  de 
hull.  Dare's  Mars'  Jack's  place  up  de  M 
Street  bank.  Mebbe  'tain'  on'y  a  li'l  two- 
story  ole  ramshackle,  but  it's  done  got  a 
po'ch,  an'  a  bit  er  groun'  foh  a  rose  an'  a 
watermillyun  ;  an'  ef  yo's  married  ter 
Mars'  Jack,  co'se  it's  yo's.  An'  my  ole  man 
'11  come  wid  his  cyart  by  daylight,  'foh  it's 
time  fo'  de  boss,  an'  moob  dese  yer  t'ings 
ob  yo's  wid  me,  wedder  I  habs  ter  hab  a 
right  smart  ob  a  li'l  chaw  fus'  er  not.  An' 
Ise  git  yo'  plumb  settle'  dah  'fob  de  chil- 
luns  comes  foh  dare  lessons.  An'  yo'  earn' 
tek  car'  ob  Mars' Jack  as  'tis,  honey;  but 
ef  yo's  his  wife,  co'se  t'ings  is  diff'unt, 
honey,"  said  Tolly,  tenderly  as  a  marriage 
benediction.  "An'  dar's  gwine  ter  be  a 
monstus  rise  ob  lan',  I  years  tell,  up  dat 
a-way;  make  de  lot  wuff  a  brick  house 
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dat  keeps  dese  yer  lodgers,  an'  fotch  in  a 
lieap  er  money,  twell  Mars'  Jack  done  git 
his  bus'ness." 

"Oh,  Tolly,"  murmured  Jack,  "you 
are  a  blessing  to  society  !" 

"Ki-yi!  Mars'  Jack!"  laughed  Tolly. 
"  Yo'  ain'  so  bery  past  goin' !  Yo's  a-com- 
in'  roun'  fas'.  Be  on  yo'  foots  in  de 
twinkle  ob  yo'  eye.  Now,  Mars'  Jack," 
said  Tolly,  stepping  across  the  room  and 
bending  over  him,  "yo's  done  hab  a 
trifle  er  money  in  yo'  close,  put  by  todes 
dese  yer  rainy  days?  Co'se,  co'se.  An' 
yo's  got  some  fren'  er  nurer?  Desso.  Den 
yo'  let  'im  done  git  de  licenses  an'  de 
passon  ter-morrer  mornin'.  Laws  ter  gra- 
cious !"  as  she  threw  back  her  head  with  a 
peal  of  joyous  and  contagious  laughter, 


"  Ef  dis  yer  cullud  pusson's  heart  ain' 
done  bust  wid  joy  ter  come  walkin'  down 
yere  ter-morrer  night,  an'  dat  ar'  Mars' 
Senator  a-sottin'  out  yander  wid  his  fan, 
an'  step  up  an'  tell  him  howdy,  an'  say, 
'  Yo'  'ain'  seed  Mis'  Jack  Knowles  gwine 
out,  I  dun'no'?'  Huh!  Dare,  dare;  'tain' 
no  cos'lier  ter  lib  single  nor  it  is  double. 
An'  de  Lawd  '11  tek  car'  ob  de  sheared 
lambs.    Yo'  see,  he's  a-doin'  ob  it  now !" 

"  Oh,  Tolly,  Tolly!"  cried  her  penitent 
and  reckless  mistress,  her  arms  rouncj 
Tolly  as  far  as  they  would  go.  "  You  are 
our  guardian  angel !" 

"Huh!  Miss Jule!" said  Tolly,  laughing 
and  crying  together.  "I  telled  yo'afoh. 
Who  eber  heered  of  a  brack  guarding 
angel?" 


THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  CAMPAIGN. 

BY   PROFESSOR   FRANCIS   NEWTON  THORPE. 


N  an  unpublished  letter  of  Jefferson's 
occurs  probably  the  earliest  descrip- 
tion of  national  parties.  It  was  written 
to  John  Wise,  of  Virginia,  February  12, 
1798,  from  Francis's  Hotel,  late  the  Ind- 
ian Queen,  on  Fourth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  Vice-President  at  the  time 
lodged,  and  was  accustomed  to  confer  with 
his  political  associates.  Wise  had  written 
demanding  why  Jefferson  in  a  recent  con- 
versation had  spoken  of  him  "as  of  Tory 
politics."  Jefferson's  reply  defined  the 
radical  difference  between  the  parties  of 
his  day,  and  was  a  prophecy  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  them  for  a  century 
to  come.  "It  is  now  understood  that  two 
political  sects  have  arisen  within  the 
United  States, — the  one  believing  that  the 
executive  is  the  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment which  more  needs  support;  the  oth- 
er, that,  like  the  analogous  branch  in  the 
English  Government,  it  is  already  too 
strong  for  the  republican  parts  of  the 
constitution ;  and  therefore,  in  equivo- 
cal cases,  they  incline  to  the  legislative 
powers:  the  former  of  these  are  called 
federalists,  sometimes  aristocrats  or  mon- 
ocrats,  and  sometimes  tories,  after  the  cor- 
responding sect  in  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  the  same  definition :  the  latter 
are  styled  republicans,  whigs,  jacobins, 
anarchists, disorganizers,  &c. ;  these  terms 
are  in  familiar  use  with  most  persons;  .  .  . 
both  parties  claim  to  be  federalists  and 
republicans,  and  I  believe  in  truth  as  to 


the  great  mass  of  them ;  these  appella- 
tions designate  neither  exclusively,  and 
all  others  are  slanders  except  those  of 
Whig  and  Tory, which  alone  characterize 
the  distinguishing  principles  of  the  two 
sects."  Probably  in  this  letter  is  the  first 
form  of  the  famous  sentence  in  Jefferson's 
first  inaugural,  six  years  later:  "We  are 
all  Republicans;  we  are  all  Federalists." 

Party  differences  in  1798  were  in  great 
measure  a  continuation  of  the  long  co- 
lonial struggle  between  Assemblies  and 
royal  Governors.  The  Revolution  devel- 
oped and  intensified  the  cause  of  these 
differences,  but  until  about  the  time  w^hen 
Jefferson  retired  from  Washington's  cab- 
inet the  characteristic  struggle  of  the  cen- 
tury— that  between  the  supporters  of  a 
strong  legislative  and  a  strong  executive 
— had  not  effected  party  organization. 
This  awaited  a  master  mind,  a  manager  of 
men.  Jefferson,  more  than  any  other  man 
of  his  generation,  was  a  party  organizer. 
He  had  quite  perfected  his  work  before 
he  wrote  his  brief  definition  of  parties. 

He  had  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the 
Assemblies  and  the  flight  of  the  Govern- 
ors. He  had  participated  in  establishing 
a  lawful  succession  to  the  overthrown  co- 
lonial executives — in  the  persons  of  Gov- 
ernors for  the  States  and  a  Congress  for 
the  United  States,  and  he  had  served  in 
both  functions.  But  from  the  day  when 
Congress  first  assembled  it  became  the  ri- 
val of  the  State  Legislatures  and  the  object 
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of  their  constant  attack.  Again  the  As- 
semblies triumphed,  and  before  a  dozen 
years  passed, Congress  could  not  maintain 
a  quorum.  But  the  powers  of  the  States 
in  no  wise  diminished.  They  rested  on 
an  industrial  foundation;  they  levied 
and  collected  taxes;  they  executed  laws. 
However,  the  most  difficult,  the  first  step 
toward  nationality  had  been  taken;  the 
national  organism  could  not  be  destroyed. 
Economic  necessity  forced  the  Legislatures 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention, to  propose  a  form  of  government 
"adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union," 
and  this  body  of  unequalled  men,  taught 
by  fear,  expediency,  and  experience,  re- 
fused to  rest  the  fate  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution in  the  hands  of  the  Legislatures, 
but  with  conventions  specially  chosen  to 
consider  it.  The  Legislatures  were  out- 
witted, but  the  Constitution  wTas  saved. 
The  new  government  was  inaugurated, 
and,  true  to  its  plan,  was  maintained  inde- 
pendently of  them.  But  the  States  looked 
upon  the  new  government  as  their  own 
creation,  whose  functions  and  powers 
were  obscure.  When  Jefferson  wrote 
this  letter,  the  new  government  was  in 
its  tenth  year.  Practical  administration 
was  interpreting  the  so-called  "supreme 
law  of  the  land."  Certainly  no  one 
need  doubt  of  its  limited  character. 
Were  not  restrictions  placed  on  Con- 
gress by  eleven  amendments;  and  were 
not  ten  of  these  the  familiar  provisions 
of  the  State  Bills  of  Rights?  Were  not 
the  Legislatures  the  representatives  of  the 
paramount  democracy  of  the  land?  The 
State  Constitutions  determined  who  were 
citizens,  who  were  electors.  Not  one  of 
them  set  limits  within  which  the  Legis- 
lature must  act.  These  Legislatures  came 
down  in  unbroken  succession  from  colo- 
nial Assemblies,  of  which  the  first  had 
met  on  a  July  day  at  Jamestown  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  before  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated.  Had  he  not 
accepted  the  Presidency  the  new  govern- 
ment might  have  failed  for  lack  of  men. 
The  people  had  confidence  in  their  State 
governments  and  in  Washington;  they 
cared  little  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  to  establish 
this  that  Lexington  and  Yorktown  were 
fought.  Independence  was  sought  and 
won  that  every  man  might  enjoy  his 
rights  and  liberties,  and  these  were  se- 
cured by  the  State  Constitutions.  In 
popular    conception   individualism  was 


the  chief  corner-stone  of  American  de- 
mocracy. An  act  of  Congress  in  the 
least  curtailing  the  popular  notion  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  was  bound 
to  provoke  organized  opposition.  Un- 
doubtedly, at  this  time,  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  personal  liberty  tended,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  to  take  the  form  of 
individualism  gone  mad.  In  the  isolated 
rural  districts  along  the  frontier  a  strange 
notion  of  liberty  prevailed.  It  was  not 
thought  of  at  the  commercial  centres. 
The  law  and  order  that  prevailed  in  Bos- 
ton, in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  Charleston  were  not  the  law  and  order 
that  were  respected  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies,  in  Pennsyl  vania  and  Virginia,  in  the 
Carolinas,  or  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Yet  this  valorous  Western  individualism 
was  not  crass  ruffianism.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  East  had  settled  the 
West.  Men  of  affairs  there  were  not  in- 
frequently the  sons  of  pronounced  Feder- 
alists in  the  older  States.  But  in  changing 
their  habitation  the  young  men  of  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
who  were  now  building  up  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  they  from  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  who  were  now  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  had  also  changed 
their  politics.  To  them  the  government 
of  the  United  States  seemed  far  away, and 
at  best  only  an  experiment.  What  had 
it  done  for  the  West  other  than  to  inter- 
fere with  trade  and  increase  taxes?  It 
was  not  an  incongruous  idea  to  include 
Federalists  and  Indians  among  the  public 
enemies  of  the  West,  and  he  who  called 
his  neighbor  a  Federalist  had  to  answer 
by  the  code,  or,  if  the  deeply  injured 
citizen  took  the  trouble  to  sue  for  libel, 
he  would  undoubtedly  be  awarded  very 
handsome  damages  by  any  jury.  Teu 
years  of  Federal  legislation  had  further 
estranged  the  discontented  throughout 
the  country.  Whether  Jefferson  himself 
ever  believed  that  the  Federalists  were 
laying  plans  for  a  monarchy  may  be 
doubted.  He  was  careful  not  to  correct 
the  spread  of  the  delusion,  however,  and 
labored  night  and  day  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  it.  The  indictment  against 
the  Federalists  was  long  and  carefully 
drawn,  and  had  been  presented  to  a  grand 
jury  eager  to  find  a  true  bill.  This  jury 
was  the  party  described  by  Jefferson  as 
favoring  the  legislative  rather  than  the 
executive.  By  this  was  meant  not  mere- 
ly opposition  to  President  Adams.  The 
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new  party  was  founded  on  the  State  idea. 
It  was  opposed  to  a  strong*  national  gov- 
ernment— executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial. It  disapproved  of  Jay's  treaty.  It 
hated  Washington's  policy  of  neutrality, 
and  considered  Citizen  Genet  a  deeply  in- 
jured man.  It  drank  rivers  of  health  for 
France,  and  pronounced  strange  abomi- 
nations against  England.  It  was  ever  on 
the  watch  for  4 '  the  harbinger  of  approach- 
ing monarchy"  in  every  act  of  Congress, 
every  proclamation  by  the  President,  ev- 
ery decision  of  John  Jay  and  his  court. 

A  political  crisis  was  at  hand.  The 
Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were  rapidly  un- 
der way.     Every  step  in  their  progress 
was  published  throughout  the  South  and 
West.    No  acts  of  the  high  Federalists 
had -attracted  so  many  and  such  hostile 
eyes.    It  was  the  plain  people  who  were 
watching,  and  no  man  knew  them  so  well 
as  Jefferson.     He  knew,  probably  better 
than  Emerson,  that  the  State  at  some  time 
is  a  private  thought,  and  on  this  axiom  he 
builded,  perhaps  better  than  he  knew.  He 
saw  individualism  at  the  bottom  of  our 
political  institutions,  and  to  this  he  ad- 
dressed his  genius  for  organization.  Cun- 
ning and  time-tried  instruments  were  at 
his  disposal.    The  caucus,  the  committees 
of  correspondence,  the  convention,  the 
mass-meeting,  were  of  recent  revolution- 
ary invention;  the  town-meeting  and  the 
Assemblies  had  been  in  service  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.    His  plan  was  sim- 
ple, popular,  and  practical.     His  ideas 
should   be  exploited  by  each  of  these 
organizations,  but  should  receive  their 
crowning  influence  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  State  Legislatures.     Then,  and  not 
till  then,  would  the  issue  be  clear  to  the 
people,  and  the  two  great  forces  in  Amer- 
ican government  be  brought  face  to  face — 
the  States  and  the  Federal  government. 
Like  all  founders  of  a  political  system,  he 
first  formulated  the  system,  and  then  in- 
stilled its  principles  into  the  minds  of  a 
few  chosen  disciples.    Chief  of  these  was 
Madison,  then  Monroe  and  Levi  Lincoln, 
and  Gallatin  and  Breckinridge  and  the 
brothers  Nicholas,  and  Robert  Smith  of 
Maryland  and  Gideon  Granger  of  Con- 
necticut.   These  and  a  few  more  were  the 
privileged  few  admitted  into  close  person- 
al confidence,  but  his  persuasive  friend- 
ships ran  all  over  the  country,  among 
men  of  every  profession  and  occupation. 
The  correspondence  which  he  kept  up 
with  his  followers  places  him  almost  at 


the  head  of  the  world's  voluminous  let- 
ter-writers. 

His  letter  to  Wise  defining  political  par- 
ties was  written  amidst  the  excitement  of 
the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws.  Was  a  free  American  silently  to 
endure  such  legislation?  Could  any  lover 
of  liberty  suffer  any  odious  high  Federal- 
ist to  indict  a  freeman  for  libel,  force  him 
to  pay  a  fine  of  two  thousand  dollars  and 
lie  in  jail  two  years,  because  he  spoke  his 
mind  about  the  President  or  Congress? 
Was  he  tamely  to  submit  to  indictment 
for  conspiracy  and  sedition  because  he 
had  met  with  his  friends,  some  of  whom 
perhaps  were  alien-born?  And  must  he 
suffer  imprisonment  for  five  years  and 
pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  ex- 
ercising rights  guaranteed  in  every  State 
Constitution  and  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution itself?  What  had  become  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press? 
Surely  it  was  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Federal  party.  Jefferson  knew 
that  the  time  had  come  for  an  active  or- 
ganization of  the  opposition,  and  he  now 
could  effect  it  on  constitutional  ground. 

Communications  had  for  months  been 
appearing  in  the  anti-administration  news- 
papers which  pointed  the  way  that  ideas 
were  moving.  George  Nicholas,  soon  to 
deliver  the  great  speech  in  Congress  on 
the  repeal  of  the  acts,  now  published  in 
the  Kentucky  Gazette  his  opinion  on 
their  constitutionality,  and  also  his  po- 
litical creed.  He  gave  utterance  to  the 
thought  of  Kentucky,  for  he  had  more 
influence  there  than  the  whole  Federal 
party.  Briefer  communications  appeared 
in  other  papers,  and  resolutions  attacking 
the  acts  were  passed  in  public  meetings 
both  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  With 
few  variations  these  followed  an  origi- 
nal. When  sent  up  to  the  Legislature, 
they  seemed  the  spontaneous  thought  of 
the  people  of  the  two  commonwealths. 

On  the  7th  of  November  Breckinridge 
presented  a  set  of  resolutions  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  which  passed  on  the 
16th,  after  exhaustive  debate.  Jefferson 
claimed  to  be  their  author.  A  manu- 
script original  in  his  hand  sustains  his 
claim.  The  resolutions  as  passed  vary 
from  this  original,  not  in  substance,  but  in 
order  of  arrangement.  The  variation  has 
given  rise  to  a  claim  of  authorship  for 
Breckinridge,  which  it  is  doubtful  he 
ever  made.  Scarcely  less  devoted  to  the 
cause  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  than 
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Breckinridge  and  Nicholas  was  a  young 
Virginian,  lately  come  into  Kentucky 
from  the  law-office  of  Chancellor  Wythe 
— Henry  Clay,  who,  in  a  powerful  speech 
at  Lexington,  denounced  the  unpopular 
Federal  acts,  and  began  a  political  career 
lasting  more  than  fifty  years. 

In  the  Virginia  Legislature,  on  the  13th 
of  December,  similar  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented by  John  Taylor,  and  adopted  eleven 
days  later.  They  were  originally  written 
by  Madison,  had  been  handed  about  the 
State  in  slightly  varying  forms,  had  been 
adopted  at  nearly  every  court-house,  and 
had  been  sent  up  to  the  Legislature. 
The  Kentucky  and  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions, written  the  one  by  Jefferson,  the 
other  by  Madison,  were  not  construed  un- 
til a  later  time  as  differing,  or  as  intend- 
ed to  differ,  in  meaning.  Each  Avas  in- 
tended to  identify  the  opponents  of  the 
Federalists  as  the  State  party,  and  further, 
to  define  the  State,  and  the  character  of 
the  Federal  government.  The  definitions 
were  destined  to  affect  American  politics 
for  a  hundred  years. 

Every  State  Constitution  at  this  time 
declared,  expressly  or  by  implication, 
that  the  State  was  a  body  politic  formed 
by  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals 
— a  social  compact.  The  Virginia  resolu- 
tions applied  this  familiar  idea  to  the  Fed- 
eral government;  it  was  a  compact  form- 
ed by  the  voluntary  association  of  the 
States.  It  was  limited  by  the  plain  sense 
of  the  instrument  of  union  —  the  Con- 
stitution. But  of  late  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment had  manifested  a  spirit  "to  con- 
solidate the  States  by  degrees  into  one 
sovereignty,  the  obvious  tendency  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  which  would  be 
to  transform  the  republican  system  of  the 
United  States  into  an  absolute  or  at  best 
a  mixed  monarchy."  The  same  idea  was 
expressed  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
'98,  but  was  carried  farther  in  those  of  the 
following  year.  The  States  that  formed 
the  Constitution,  being  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent, had  the  unquestionable  right 
to  judge  of  infraction,  and  "a  nullifica- 
tion by  these  sovereignties  of  all  unau- 
thorized acts  done  under  color  of  that  in- 
strument is  the  rightful  remedy.1'  Thus 
the  issue  was  made:  State  Sovereignty  vs. 
National  Sovereignty. 

Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  raised 
this  fundamental  question.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  asked,  where  did  the  doctrine 


of  State  sovereignty  originate,  and  where 
was  it  put  forth  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
perhaps  most  of  the  answers  would  de- 
clare that  it  originated  in  the  former  slave- 
holding  States,  and  might  be  found  atone 
time  in  their  laws  and  Constitutions.  The 
answer  is  incorrect. 

The  colonies  were  independent  of  each 
other,  but  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire.  When  they  became  States,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  described 
them  as  free  and  independent,  but  not  as 
sovereign.  The  commonwealths  have 
adopted  one  hundred  and  twelve  Consti- 
tutions: the  fifteen  Southern  States,  fifty- 
five,  not  one  of  which  has  described  the 
State  as  sovereign;  the  thirty  Northern 
States,  fifty-seven,  five  of  which  have  de- 
scribed the  State  not  only  as  free  and 
independent,  but  as  sovereign.  Connecti- 
cut was  the  first  to  use  the  word  sover- 
eign, in  the  act  of  the  General  Court  of 
1776 — in  substance  a  Bill  of  Rights — 
continuing  the  charter  as  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  The  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  Constitution  of  1818.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  approved  by  the 
States  in  1781  declared  that  each  retain- 
ed its  sovereignty,  and  every  power  not 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States — 
almost  a  quotation  from  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts  adopted  the  year  before. 
This  Constitution  is  still  in  force.  In  its 
Constitution  of  1784,  and  again  in  1792, 
New  Hampshire  made  the  same  claim, 
and  did  not  abandon  it  till  1876.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783  the  King  treated 
with  the  several  States  as  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent.  The  word  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  Constitution,  but  the  idea,  as 
the  debates  show,  was  discussed  at  length. 
Elbridge  Gerry  declared  that  the  States 
never  had  been  independent,  and  on  the 
principles  of  the  Confederation  never 
could  be,  but  was  immediately  answered 
by  Luther  Martin  that  "  the  language  of 
the  States  being  sovereign  and  independent 
was  once  familiar  and  understood,  though 
it  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  strange 
and  obscure."  The  rejected  New  Jersey 
plan  based  the  government  of  the  Union 
on  the  States  as  sovereign.  Doubtless  the 
convention  purposely  left  the  definition 
of  sovereignty  to  be  made  by  administra- 
tion. But  that  a  compromise  was  made 
is  suggested  in  the  sixty-second  number 
of  the  Federalist,  of  which  Hamilton  was 
probably  the  author  :  "The  equal  vote 
in  each  State  is  at  once  a  constitutional 
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recognition  of  the  portion  of  sovereignty 
remaining  in  the  individual  States  and  an 
instrument  for  preserving  that  residuary 
sovereignty."  This,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, was  written  in  1788.  However  un- 
philosophical  the  notion  of  "residuary 
sovereignty,"  it  was  destined  for  many 
years  to  return,  not  to  plague  the  in- 
ventors, but  them  for  whom  it  was  invent- 
ed. Five  years  before  Jefferson  wrote 
his  definition  of  parties,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  that  Georgia  was  not 
a  sovereign  State,  that  the  nation  alone 
was  sovereign,  and  that  a  State  could  be 
sued  like  an  individual.  The  decision 
was  given  by  Justice  Wilson,  unquestion- 
ably the  ablest  constitutional  lawyer  in 
the  convention  that  made  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  strengthened  by  a  similar 
opinion  by  Chief  -  Justice  Jay.  In  a 
powerful  dissenting  opinion,  Justice  Ire- 
dell, basing  his  reasons  on  the  common 
law,  declared  the  States  to  be  as  sovereign 
within  their  sphere  as  Was  the  United 
States  within  its  own.  His  opinion  was 
accepted  by  Georgia  as  the  constitutional 
one,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Republi- 
cans as  the  foundation  for  their  political 
creed.  On  the  day  following  the  de- 
cision, Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
House,  moved  a  resolution,  preliminary 
to  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to 
protect  the  sovereign  States  from  suits 
brought  by  individuals.  Congress  took 
no  immediate  action,  but  the  spirit  of  his 
resolution  quickly  overspread  the  coun- 
try, quickened  the  party  which  Jeffer- 
son was  organizing,  and  culminated  in 
the  Eleventh  Amendment,  the  adoption 
of  which  was  announced  to  Congress  by 
President  Adams  just  thirty  -  four  days 
before  Jefferson  wrote  to  Wise  on  the 
state  of  political  parties. 

The  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  thus 
got  constitutional  standing.  The  party 
by  whose  influence  the  amendment  had 
been  carried  through,  by  the  elections  in 
1800  was  put  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  reversed  the  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  gained  twenty-three  members 
in  the  House,  giving  it  a  majority  of 
eighteen.  On  the  twenty-sixth  ballot  the 
House  chose  Jefferson  President.  Thus, 
curiously,  the  author  of  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  who  first  made  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  a  principle  in  the 
creed  of  a  great  party,  was  chosen  to  the 
Presidency  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  voting  as  States.    For  sixty  years 


the  party  which  he  had  organized  was  to 
follow  an  unprecedented  career.  During 
that  time  thirty  Congresses  assembled  and 
thirteen  "greatly  distinguished  citizens," 
as  Lincoln  described  them  in  his  first  in- 
augural, administered  the  government. 
That  party  was  to  elect  ten  of  these  Pres- 
idents, and  to  control  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  in  twenty-three  of  these  Con- 
gresses. In  five  others  it  was  to  control 
the  Senate.  In  one  Congress  only  was  it 
to  be  in  the  minority  in  both  branches: 
for  two  years  from  the  inauguration 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  the  Whigs 
were  to  have  a  majority  in  both  Houses, 
but, — John  Tyler  was  President. 

Had  Jefferson's  wishes  been  carried 
out,  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions would  have  become  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  With  his  party  firm- 
ly in  control  of  the  government,  this  was 
unnecessary.  The  doctrines  of  '98  were  a 
perennial  theme  for  discussion— in  State 
constitutional  conventions,  in  Congress, 
and  in  the  political  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. They  came  gradually  to  be  construed 
as  the  warrant  for  administrative  mea- 
sures, and  by  a  political  school  as  the  im- 
plied interpretation  of  the  supreme  law. 
Economic  events  greatly  affected  this 
school,  and  ultimately  divided  it.  The 
first  tariff  act  expired  in  1796,  having  been 
in  force  nearly  seven  years.  It  was  not 
listed  among  the  acts  specially  odious  to 
the  party  which  Jefferson  was  then  or- 
ganizing. But  the  act  of  1816  combined 
the  principles  of  revenue  and  protection, 
and  from  the  April  day  when  Monroe 
signed  it  the  idea  of  State  sovereignty 
underwent  a  change.  Thirty  years  be- 
fore, Hamilton  had  declared  that  the 
national  government  would  never  be 
supreme  until  it  should  turn  all  the 
principles  and  passions  of  men  to  its  sup- 
port. From  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1816,  the  national  government  gradually 
became  identified  w7ith  the  personal  for- 
tunes of  a  manufacturing  class.  The  doc- 
trines of  '98  were  from  this  time  made  to 
include  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  The 
old  parties  divided  on  new  lines,  and  the 
first  industrial  struggle  between  them  be- 
gan. The  country,  hitherto  agricultural, 
now  divided  into  manufacturing  States 
and  agricultural  States:  into  the  North- 
ern with  free  labor,  and  the  Southern 
with  slave.  There  were  tariff  men  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  but  the  majority 
there  gradually  combined  into  a  party 
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favoring  free  trade,  State  sovereignty, 
and  slavery  extension.  The  first  struggle 
between  the  radical  wing  of  this  party 
and  the  national  government  culminated 
in  the  effort  of  South  Carolina  to  nullify 
the  tariff  laws  in  1833,  and  to  administer 
the  doctrines  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions 
of  1799.  On  the  16th  of  March  of  that 
year,  Augustus  Fitch,  one  of  Jackson's 
innumerable  political  scouts,  wrote  to  the 
President  an  account  of  what  he  saw  in 
the  Columbia  convention  when  it  re- 
scinded the  Ordinance  of  Nullification. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  rescinding  was  that 
"Mr.  Clay's  bill  did  not  fully  abandon 
the  principle  of  protection."  Across  the 
face  of  this  unpublished  letter  Jackson 
wrote:  "The  Ordinance  &  all  laws  un- 
der it  repealed — so  ends  the  wicked  & 
disgraceful  conduct  of  Calhoun  McDuf- 
fie  &  their  co-nullies  They  will  only 
be  remembered,  to  be  held  up  to  scorn, 
by  every  one  who  loves  freedom,  our 
glorious  constitution  &  government  of 
laws." 

But  the  doctrines  of  '98  survived. 
Pierce  and  King  were  elected  in  1852  on 
a  platform  which  incorporated  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions.  The 
party  electing  them  declared  that  the 
doctrines  of  '98  constituted  one  of  the 
main  foundations  of  its  political  creed, 
and  that  it  was  resolved  to  carry  them 
out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import. 
On  this  issue  the  party  elected  a  majority 
in  both  branches  of  Congress,  received  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  chose 
more  than  five-sixths  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Four  years  later  it  incorporated 
the  same  plank  in  its  platform,  continued 
its  control  of  Congress,  and  elected  Buch- 
anan and  Breckinridge;  but  their  pop- 
ular vote  was  only  a  plurality,  and  they 
received  only  five-ninths  of  the  electoral 
vote.  Two  days  after  the  inauguration 
the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  long 
anxiously  awaited,  was  handed  down. 
The  Chief  Justice  declared  that  theUnited 
States  did  not  possess  all  the  powers  which 
usually  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  na- 
tion. The  States  had  surrendered  only  a 
portion  of  their  sovereignty.  The  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  violated  their  sovereign 
rights.  As  in  the  case  of  Georgia  in 
1794,  so  in  that  of  Dred  Scott,  the  State 
alone  had  final  jurisdiction.  The  doc- 
trines of  '98  had  again  triumphed. 

In  October  following,  the  Lecompton 
convention  applied  the  decision  in  the 
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first  Constitution  proposed  for  Kansas,  in 
which  the  State  was  described  as  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent — the  last  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  word  in  an  American 
Constitution.  The  election  of  Buchanan, 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  proved  that  the 
doctrines  of  '98  were  still  held  in  high  fa- 
vor, and  also  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  rapidly  changing.  The  na- 
ture of  the  change  is  suggested  in  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
which  emanated  from  the  leaders  of  a 
new  party  opposed  to  slavery  extension. 
It  appeared  in  January,  1854,  and  was 
signed,  among  others,  by  Sumner,  Chase, 
and  Giddings.  It  put  opposition  to  slavery 
extension  wholly  on  industrial  grounds. 
If  slavery  were  permitted  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  it  would  restrict  immigration, 
enhance  the  cost  of  constructing  the  pro- 
posed Pacific  Railway,  and  cut  off  the 
free  States  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  free 
States  of  the  Pacific.  The  development 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  continent 
would  be  hopelessly  prevented.  The  eco- 
nomic argument  was  elaborated  from  this 
time,  till  an  industrial  constituency  was 
thoroughly  organized  into  a  new  political 
party.  As  the  opposition  in  1794  found 
constitutional  standing-ground  in  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justice  Iredell,  so  the 
opposition  in  1854  found  a  constitutional 
basis  for  their  opinions  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Curtis  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case. 

Congress  showed  the  effect  of  a  changed 
public  sentiment.  In  the  Thirty-sixth, 
the  second  of  Buchanan's  administration, 
the  new  Republican  party  gained  control 
of  the  House.  Two  years  later  the  new 
party  gained  control  of  both  Houses  and 
elected  Lincoln,  displacing  that  great  par- 
ty which,  sixty  years  before,  had  in  like 
manner  driven  the  Federalists  from  pow- 
er. The  new  industrial  doctrines  which 
had  triumphed  over  the  doctrines  of  '98 
were  briefly  set  forth  in  President  Lin- 
coln's first  inaugural:  "  The  Union  is 
much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It 
was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of 
Association  in  1774."  Few  indeed  of 
those  who  heard  him  could  have  told  at 
that  moment  what  were  the  articles  to 
which  the  President  referred.  Two  years 
older  than  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, they  declared  the  industrial  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies.  They  were  a 
solemn  n  on -importation  agreement  to  en- 
courage "frugality,  economy,  and  indus- 
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try,  and  promote  agriculture,  arts,  and 
the  manufactures  of  this  country."  The 
nation  rested  on  industry;  the  nation  was 
sovereign — ideas  antagonistic  to  the  doc- 
trines of  '98.  And  these  ideas  were  now 
to  be  tested  in  administration. 

But  the  old  doctrines  were  not  dead. 
South  Carolina  had  already  announced 
to  the  world  that  she  resumed  her  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  as  a  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent  State,  and  ten  com- 
monwealths followed  her  example.  She 
stated  the  issue  clearly.  Time  and  the 
progress  of  things  had  totally  altered  the 
relations  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States  since  the  Union  was  estab- 
lished. Identity  of  feelings,interests,  and 
institutions  was  gone.  The  States  were 
divided — the  Southern,  agricultural;  the 
Northern,  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial. Their  institutions  and  industrial 
pursuits  made  them  totally  different  peo- 
ples. This  was  the  address  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  slave-holding  States.  A 
Confederacy  was  formed,  first  by  "the 
deputies  of  the  Sovereign  and  Indepen- 
dent States1';  later  by  "the  People  of  the 
Confederate  States,  each  State  acting  in 
its  sovereign  and  independent  character." 
Among  the  changes  of  these  years  one 
act  by  a  commonwealth  seems  to  be  over- 
looked, though  it  is  unique,  and  impliedly 
characteristic  of  the  mighty  civil  read- 
justments of  the  time.  Amidst  the  civil 
war  Nevada  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
In  its  Bill  of  Rights  it  declared  the  new 
doctrine  that  had  supplanted  the  doctrines 
of  '98.  The  paramount  allegiance  of  the 
citizen  is  to  the  Federal  government  in 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers 
as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
State  cannot  dissolve  its  connection  with 
the  Union.  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  confers  full  power  on  the 
Federal  government  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate its  existence,  and  whensoever  any 
portion  of  the  States,  or  the  people  there- 
of, attempt  to  secede  from  the  Federal 
Union,  or  forcibly  to  resist  the  execution 
of  its  laws,  the  Federal  government  may, 
by  warrant  of  the  Constitution,  employ 
armed  force  in  compelling  obedience  to 
its  authority."  This  is  the  only  admis- 
sion made  by  a  State  that  the  national 
government  possesses  the  constitutional 
right  of  coercion.  Four  years  later  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  the  first  time,  defined 
the  relation  of  the  States  to  the  nation, 
and  the  character  of  our  political  institu- 


tions as  they  emerged  from  the  civil  war: 
"The  preservation  of  the  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  governments  are  as 
much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the 
Constitution  as  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional government.  The  Constitution,  in 
all  its  provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructi- 
ble Union  of  indestructible  States." 

Wh  en,  in  1890,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
promulgated  a  new  Constitution,  it  de- 
clared that  the  paramount  allegiance  of 
the  citizen  was  due  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  But,  before  adjourn- 
ing, the  convention  adopted  an  ordinance 
which  briefly  suggests  the  cause  and  the 
nature  of  that  change  which  has  been 
wrought  in  this  country  during  the  hun- 
dred years'  campaign.  Until  1900,  all  per- 
manent factories  established  in  Missis- 
sippi for  working  cotton,  wool,  silk,  furs, 
or  metals,  and  for  making  implements  or 
articles  in  a  finished  state,  were  declared 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Of  this  char- 
acter is  the  economic  force  which  has 
slowly  changed  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  is  in  an  industrial 
sense  that  the  Constitution  in  all  its  pro- 
visions looks  to  an  indestructible  Union 
of  indestructible  States.  Will  not  the 
political  campaigns  of  the  next  hundred 
years  evolve  yet  more  perfectly  the  in- 
dustrial rights  of  all  citizen?:  of  the  re- 
public? 

Prophesying  in  politics  is  a  hazardous 
employment  of  expectation,  but  as  one 
reads  the  political  platforms  of  the  cen- 
tury he  finds  here  and  there  prophetic 
passages.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  reformers  were  still  talking  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  meant  by  that 
phrase  equal  civil  and  political  rights. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
reformers  are  interpreting  the  same 
phrase,  but  it  now  signifies  economic 
equality.  In  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign the  idea  was  freely  advocated  by 
the  friends  of  the  laboring  -  man, — who 
are  unusually  numerous  at  such  a  time. 
Economic  Inequality  vs.  Economic  Equal- 
ity, that  is  the  great  political  issue  of  our 
day.  The  basis  of  democracy  in  America 
is  industrial.  Does  Lincoln's  remark,  in 
his  inaugural,  indicate  the  course  democ- 
racy is  taking;  and  does  the  new  politi- 
cal phrase — economic  equality — intimate 
that  it  shall  dominate  American  democ- 
racy before  the  close  of  the  twentieth 
century? 


COMPENSATION. 


BY  KATHARINE  L.  FERRIS. 

YOU  say  Eve  suffered.     It  is  true,  my  friend, 
And  still  shall  suffer, — that  I  know  right  well. 
My  way  is  hard  and  toilsome.     Who  can  tell 
By  what  steep  paths  I  reach  my  journey's  end? 
But  this  you  have  forgot, —  I  do  not  spend 
My  effort  grudging.     If  through  some  old  spell 
Of  god  or  genii,  I  could  yet  compel 
My  lot  to  my  desires,  I  still  would  bend 
My  steps  as  fate  has, — make  no  other  choice 
Than  just  this  life  that  seems  so  bare  to  you, 
Refuse  no  height  which  gives  a  larger  view 
Of  seeming  inequalities.    My  voice 
I  lift  in  praise,  not  question.     O,  pursue 
Me  not  with  pity,  but,  with  me,  rejoice. 


THE  LION-TAMER. 

BY    HENRY    GALLUP  PAINE. 


ri^HERE  is  plenty  of  romance  in  the 
JL  world  nowadays,  commonplace  as  it 
may  seem  on  the  outside,  but  Alma  Rich- 
ardson thought  otherwise.  She  knew  she 
had  great  capacity  for  it  herself,  but  she 
was  generally  disappointed  in  the  amount 
she  found  in  other  people. 

There  was  Theodore  Fraser,  for  in- 
stance. In  slashed  hose  and  doublet,  as 
he  appeared  as  the  Huguenot  lover  in  Mrs. 
Dearborn's  Living  Pictures,  he  looked  like 
a  hero  of  romance,  and  capable  of  deeds 
that  would  have  put  the  redoubtable  D'Ar- 
tao-nan  to  shame.  But  in  tweeds,  as  she 
met  him  afterwards  at  the  Country  Club, 
she  would  scarcely  have  glanced  at  him  a 
second  time  if  she  had  not  previously  re- 
ceived so  exalted  an  impression  of  him. 
In  spite  of  his  good  looks  and  fine  figure, 
his  appearance  in  every-day  garb  was  so 
disillusionizing  that  it  was  only  the  hope 
of  at  last  finding  a  hero  in  mufti  fhat  in- 
duced her  to  permit  the  introduction  that 
he  craved. 

Theodore  proved  to  be  as  matter  of 
fact  as  he  looked — in  trousers.  Alma  re- 
gretted now  that  she  had  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  Living  Pictures.  She  then 
might  have  had  a  chance  of  convers- 
ing with  him  in  his  sixteenth -century 
costume,  and  of  testing  her  theory  that 
the  death  of  chivalry  was  due  to  the 
awkward  and  ridiculous  garments  worn 


by  the  modern  man  and  woman — but  es- 
pecially by  the  man.  Still,  she  realized 
that  the  test  would  not  have  been  wholly 
satisfactory.  While  her  theory  might  be 
true,  it  did  not  follow  that  a  man  who  had 
worn  trousers  all  his  life  would  bloom 
into  a  dashing  cavalier  the  first  time  he 
put  on  a  costumer's  version  of  the  fash- 
ions of  1572. 

Then,  again,  little  of  practical  value 
would  have  been  gained  if  Alma  had 
found  the  tableau-Theodore  to  be  every- 
thing that  he  looked  in  tights.  She  could 
not  expect  him  to  put  on  his  tableau- 
clothes  every  time  he  came  to  call,  or 
when  he  went  to  social  functions,  just  to 
suit  her  passion  for  romance;  and  if  he 
did,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
general  incongruity,  not  to  mention  the 
jeers  of  the  populace,  would  detract  large- 
ly from  the  glamour  of  the  situation. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Theodore  to  say  that 
he  never  felt  so  much  like  a  fool  in  his 
life  as  for  the  few  moments  in  which, 
out  of  pure  good-nature,  and  to  oblige  his 
aunt  Mrs.  Dearborn,  he  took  the  place 
of  a  performer  whom  the  death  of  a  rel- 
ative had  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
from  posing.  Theodore  got  back  into  his 
dress  clothes  with  neatness  and  despatch, 
and  then  sought  out  the  charming  girl  in 
the  front  row  who  had  at  once  attracted 
his  attention  and  captivated  his  fancy. 
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But  Alma  had  already  gone  home  to  es- 
cape from  the  dreary  commonplaces  and 
nineteenth-century  chit-chat  that  chimed 
in  so  ill  with  her  romantic  imagination. 
However,  as  has  been  stated,  it  was  not 
long  before  Theodore  met  Alma  at  the 
Country  Club,  and  found  her  just  as 
sweet  as  she  looked.  Theodore  had  no 
antiquated  notions,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  like  Alma  exactly  as  he  found  her, 
and  the  better  he  knew  her,  the  more 
ready  he  became;  but  it  was  just  as  mat- 
ters were  assuming  serious  proportions 
that  he  encountered  her  weak  side,  and 
found  it  entirely  too  strong  for  him  to 
break  through. 

It  was  impossible  for  Alma  not  to  rec- 
ognize Theodore's  many  good  qualities. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  kind,  thoughtful, 
generous,  and  rich  enough  to  own  a  yacht 
if  he  had  wanted.  Moreover,  he  was  as 
devoted  to  Alma — she  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge it — as  the  deadly  modern  con- 
ventionality would  permit. 

And  Alma?  Well,  Alma  was  in  love 
with  Theodore,  although  she  would  not 
have  acknowledged  it  even  to  herself  for 
an  instant,  so  long  as  he  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  artificial  standard  she  had  set 
for  the  man  who  must  win  her.  It  may 
seem  rather  early  in  the  story  to  reveal 
Alma's  state  of  mind  so  completely,  but 
the  means  she  took .  to  test  Theodore's 
chivalry  would  inevitably  lead  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  this  conclusion  any- 
how, and  as  a  writer  cannot  always  count 
on  every  reader  being  thoughtful,  this 
simple  statement  will  put  all  on  the  same 
footing*. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  Theodore  got  up  a 
launch  party  in  Alma's  honor,  and  went 
down  to  Jackson  Park  to  see  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  World's  Pair.  Alma  had 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get  Theo- 
dore to  do  something  heroic,  but  Theo- 
dore dodged  the  opportunity  every  time, 
and  accomplished  the  desired  result  in 
some  disgustingly  commonplace  and  un- 
expected method.  If  Theodore  had  per- 
ceived what  she  was  up  to,  the  chances 
are  great  that  he  would  have  taken  the 
bait,  and  that  Alma  would  have  landed 
the  perch  she  was  trying  to  persuade 
herself  was  a  trout;  and  then  this  story 
would  never  have  been  written. 

Matters  had  by  this  time  reached  a  crisis. 
Theodore  had  proposed  in  formal  terms, 
and  Alma  had  asked  for  a  month's  grace. 
The  month  was  nearly  up,  and  Theodore 
)  "  # 


was  as  unheroic  as  ever.  Alma  resolved 
to  take  a  desperate  chance.  As  the  launch 
wound  through  the  unfinished  lagoons, 
Theodore  came  and  joined  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  stern.  The  rest  of  the  party  were 
all  forward.  The  moment  was  propi- 
tious. If  Theodore  would  risk  his  life  to 
save  hers,  she  would  have  him.  And  if 
not,  she  might  as  well  drown.  Anyhow, 
she  could  swim — and  without  more  ado 
she  precipitated  herself  into  the  water. 

Theodore  made  a  grab  for  her  dress 
and  missed  it,  and  watched  her  disappear 
under  the  waves  with  mingled  emotions. 

"  Stop  her!"  he  called  to  the  engineer, 
referring  to  the  launch,  and  not  to  Alma. 
"Back  her!"  And  seizing  a  boat-hook,  he 
stood  ready  to  haul  out  his  lady-love  as 
soon  as  he  came  near  enough. 

The  launch  had  considerable  headway, 
however,  and  was  still  far  beyond  reach- 
ing distance  when  Alma's  head  emerged 
from  the  flood.  She  gave  one  glance  at 
the  unpicturesque  figure  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  and  with  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment, chagrin,  and  disgust  she  turned 
away,  and  though  somewhat  hampered 
by  her  skirts,  struck  out  for  the  nearest 
shore. 

"I  say,"  shouted  Theodore,  "can  you 
swim?  That's  good,  because  I  can't,"  and 
his  heart  grew  lighter  than  it  would  have 
grown  if  he  had  known  what  was  in  store 
for  him. 

"  It's  too  shallow  for  us  to  make  a  land- 
ing where  you're  going  ashore,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  We'll  go  on  down  to  the  dock, 
and  wait  for  you  there,"  and  so  saying, 
he  gave  the  word  to  the  engineer  to  go 
ahead  again,  and  turned  around  to  reas- 
sure the  other  members  of  the  party, 
who  came  crowding  aft  as  soon  as  they 
saw  what  had  happened. 

Before  the  launch  touched  the  dock 
Theodore  had  jumped  ashore,  and  was 
speeding  down  the  Wooded  Island  to 
meet  Alma.  And  when  he  failed  to  see 
her,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  He  hur- 
ried on,  and  at  last,  to  his  great  relief,  he 
perceived  her  hastily  making  for  one  of 
the  bridges.  He  called  to  her,  but  she 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  When  at  last 
he  succeeded  in  catching  up  with  her,  she 
coldly  declined  to  return  to  the  launch, 
and  said  she  preferred  to  go  to  the  house 
of  some  friends  on  Madison  Avenue, 
where  she  could  dry  herself  and  her 
clothes,  and  stay  while  she  sent  home  for 
whatever  she  might  need. 
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"Pray  don't  bother  yourself  any  fur- 
ther about  me,'1  she  urged,  with  biting 
sarcasm.  "  Do  not  allow  any  such  trifling 
incident  as  a  young  lady's  falling  over- 
board to  disturb  your  plans,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  your  pleasure  and  that  of  your 
friends." 

It  took  Theodore  all  the  winter  to  get 
back  into  Alma's  good  graces,  and  it  was 
then  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
not  again  ask  her  to  marry  him — a  condi- 
tion which  he  accepted  with  mental  reser- 
vations— that  she  consented  to  receive  him 
on  friendly  terms.  When  Theodore  real- 
ized the  opportunity  he  had  missed,  and 
learned  that  the  water  in  the  lagoon  was 
nowhere  over  his  head,  he  addressed  him- 
self in  terms  he  would  not  have  tolerated 
from  another.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  Alma  needed  only  to  overcome  this 
one  weakness  of  hers  to  be  absolutely  per- 
fect, and  he  undertook  to  argue  her  out  of 
her  foolishness — with  what  result  can  well 
be  imagined  by  any  one  who  has  ever  un- 
dertaken a  similar  task. 

One  day  in  the  summer  he  went  out  to 
the  fair,  and  was  shocked  to  see  Alma 
walking  on  the  Midway  Plaisance  and 
talking  earnestly  to  a  swarthy  man  with 
well-oiled  locks  and  a  waxed  mustache, 
whom  she  regarded  with  evident  admira- 
tion. 

Never  had  Theodore  seen  her  look  at 
any  man  in  such  a  manner.  Never  had 
she  so  regarded  him,  even  during  the  pe- 
riod when  she  was  most  kindly  disposed 
to  him.  Instinctively  he  perceived  a  rival, 
and  a  dangerous  one.  Yet  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  bring  himself  to 
think  of  a  delicately  nurtured,  high-strung 
girl  like  Alma  associating  with  a  person 
of  the  type  of  the  flashily  dressed  man  of 
the  Midway. 

Although  no  longer  her  official  lover, 
Theodore  was  on  terms  of  frankest  inti- 
macy with  Alma;  and  when  he  met  her 
alone  a  half-hour  later  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  her  about  her  strange  com- 
panion. 

" 1  admire  him  because  he  is  a  type  of 
true  manhood,"  Alma  said,  in  reply  to 
Theodore's  questions;  "because  he  is  a 
truly  brave  man.  I  don't  remember  how 
he  was  dressed;  I  saw  only  his  intrepid 
soul.  Come;  you  shall  see  for  yourself 
the  kind  of  man  that  I  could  love.  Come; 
we  have  just  time." 

With  sinking  heart  Theodore  followed 
Alma  as  she  led  the  way  past  the  Inter- 


national Beauty  Show  and  the  Java  Vil- 
lage, until  she  paused  in  front  of  the 
menagerie,  where  a  great  crowd  was  gath- 
ered, its  eyes  fastened  on  a  large  cage, 
built  in  above  the  door,  in  which  there 
were  two  lions  and  two  lionesses.  In  the 
midst  of  them,  dressed  in  spangled  tights, 
a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the 
other,  stood  Alma's  friend.  His  dark 
eyes  shot  out  rapid  glances  to  right  and 
left,  above,  below,  in  front,  and  even  be- 
hind, it  seemed,  as  with  imperious  ges- 
ture, snap  of  whip,  or  sharp  word  of 
command  he  put  the  fierce  beasts  through 
their  round  of  tricks.  With  low  growls 
and  sullen  looks  of  rage  the  great  crea- 
tures went  through  their  humiliating  pro- 
gramme. Over  the  whip,  through  a  hoop 
of  fire  handed  him  by  an  attendant  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bars,  leaped  the  lions, 
unwilling,  but  compelled  by  those  ever- 
insistent  eyes,  from  which  the  animals 
seemed  never  able  to  escape. 

Crack !  crack  !  crack  !  went  the  pistol ; 
and  they  formed  a  pyramid  on  which  the 
master  climbed  and  stood.  A  snap  of  the 
whip,  and  with  sulky  alacrity  they  sought 
each  its  corner,  ready  for  the  next  feat. 

The  man's  position  appeared  to  be  per- 
ilous. The  animals,  while  trained  to  do 
his  will,  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  their 
natural  ferocity  in  the  least,  but  to  be 
forced  through  their  performance  almost 
by  hypnotism,  by  the  power  of  those 
piercing  eyes. 

Now  and  then,  when  the  man's  gaze 
would  for  an  instaut  be  removed  from  one 
of  the  lions  while  the  others  were  per- 
forming, the  spectators  would  thrill  with 
horror  to  see  how  the  unwatched  beast 
♦would  crouch  with  twitching  tail  and 
shoulders,  as  if  to  spring  upon  the  trainer; 
but  at  the  critical  moment  those  eyes 
would  flash  upon  the  restless  beast,  and  it 
would  cower  back  in  its  corner,  baffled. 
One  lioness  seemed  particularly  antago- 
nistic to  the  performer;  and  at  last,  as  she 
passed  him  after  finishing  a  turn,  she 
wheeled  about  with  lightninglike  rapid- 
ity and  made  a  pass  with  unsheathed 
claws  at  his  unprotected  head.  But  quick- 
er than  the  beast  the  man  had  also  turned, 
and  brought  his  whip  with  blinding  stroke 
across  the  lioness's  face.  Half  stunned, 
she  shrank  back,  roaring  with  rage.  The 
other  lions  appeared  to  grow  more  excited 
and  out  of  control.  The  trainer  beat  them 
down  as  they  crowded  on  him,  and  fired 
the  remaining  three  shots  in  his  revolver 
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in  rapid  succession  in  their  faces,  giving 
hasty  orders  to  his  attendants,  who  quick- 
ly unbarred  the  door  of  the  cage,  out  of 
which  the  trainer  stepped  backward,  the 
attendants  closing  it  at  once  and  then 
strongly  fastening  it. 

A  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the 
spectators,  a  number  of  whom,  however, 
crowded  into  the  building,  their  appetites 
only  whetted  for  further  horrors,  which 
they  hoped  to  see  at  the  show,  which  the 
loud-voiced  "  barker"  announced  was  on 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Theodore  turned  and  looked  at  Alma. 
Her  eyes  were  glistening,  her  cheeks  were 
burning,  her  breath  was  coming  in  quick 
gasps.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
beautiful,  and  never  had  she  seemed  so 
far  away  from  him.  He  tried  to  talk  to 
her,  but  the  words  he  uttered  so  mocked 
his  thoughts  that,  with  a  stammered  ex- 
cuse, he  left  her  and  sought  the  solitude 
of  the  vast  throng  that  filled  the  grounds. 

For  the  first  time  he  felt  the  absolute 
hopelessness  of  his  wooing.  If  this  was 
her  ideal,  there  could  be  small  chance  in- 
deed for  him.  In  the  bitterness  of  this 
realization  he  strolled  back  to  the  mena- 
gerie, impelled  by  some  weird  fascination. 
The  "barker's"  voice  for  the  time  was 
stilled,  and  the  restless  crowds  passed  by 
unheeding.  Theodore's  eyes  alone  sought 
the  cage  where  dozed  the  four  fierce  beasts 
so  lately  cheated  of  their  prey. 

As  he  looked,  a  dusky  form  approached 
the  cage  from  within  the  building.  A 
dark  hand  raised  the  bar  and  opened  the 
door,  and  a  colored  man  stepped  inside. 
He  was  absol  u  tel  y  alone.  He  h  ad  a  broom 
in  his  hand.  Turning  his  back  to  the  lions, 
he  barred  the  door  of  the  cage,  fastening 
himself  in  with  them,  and  began  to  sweep. 
The  cage  was  small,  and  the  lions  lay 
sprawled  out  over  the  floor  in  careless 
attitudes,  so  it  was  not  very  long  before 
the  colored  man  came  to  one  of  them. 
Theodore,  with  bated  breath,  saw  the  reck- 
less negro  raise  his  heavy  foot  and  bring 
it  down  against  the  tawny  side  of  the  lion. 
Aghast  and  dizzy  with  apprehension,  Theo- 
dore awaited  the  result.  Slowly  the  fe- 
rocious animal  half  raised  its  huge  bulk 
from  the  floor,  and  with  lowered  head  and 
half-shut  eyes  sluggishly  moved  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  cage  and  flopped 
down  with  a  grunt.  And  the  negro  kept 
on  sweeping.  He  swept  until  he  came  to 
another — the  very  lioness  that  lately  had 
so  nearly  torn  the  trainer.     The  darky 


attempted  to  get  it  to  move  by  the  same 
unceremonious  process.  But  the  lioness 
was  too  comfortably  settled,  and  sullenly 
refused  to  stir.  Not  an  instant  did  the 
colored  man  cease  his  appointed  task.  He 
just  kept  on  sweeping  the  dust  into  the 
lioness's  face.  At  the  second  sweep  the 
beast,  with  a  disgusted  sniff,  rose  up,  and 
with  stealthy  prowling  step,  like  a  huge 
cat,  slunk  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
cage. 

All  four  animals  were  now  huddled 
together  in  one  half  of  the  cage.  But 
the  colored  man  did  not  pay  the  least 
attention  to  them,  until  he  wanted  to 
sweep  that  side.  Then  he  simply  said 
"Shoo!"  and  pushed  at  them  once  or 
twice  with  his  broom.  With  bored  ex- 
pressions the  huge  animals  yawned,  rose, 
stretched  themselves,  and  half  crawled, 
half  walked  back  to  the  clean  side  of  the 
cage  and  lay  down  again.  Theodore  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  He  felt  an  in- 
sane desire  to  laugh.  If  he  had  not  per- 
ceived, with  his  cool  Randolph  Street  com- 
mon-sense, that  the  incident  was  pregnant 
with  possibilities  for  himself,  he  undoubt- 
edly would  have  laughed.  But  Chicago 
men  never  laugh  in  business  hours,  and 
Theodore  meant  business.  No  one  of  the 
passers-by  paid  the  least  attention  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  cage.  The  negro 
seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  his  danger, 
and  as  he  omitted  to  dress  in  circus  clothes 
and  to  fire  off  pistols  to  call  attention  to 
it,  the  public  seemed  unconscious  of  it  too. 
Perhaps — the  thought  came  to  Theodore 
like  a  life-preserver  in  a  vortex — the  dan- 
ger was  not  so  great  as  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  from  witnessing  the  earlier  per- 
formance. 

The  colored  man,  having  finished  his 
sweeping,  unbarred  the  door  again  and 
brought  in  a  shovel  and  a  pail  and  com- 
pleted his  task,  which  two  of  the  lions 
observed  with  a  slight  appearance  of  in- 
terest, while  the  third  looked  out  at  the 
crowds  on  the  Midwa}7;  the  fourth  had 
fallen  asleep.  The  negro  then  went  out 
for  the  last  time,  firmly  bolted  and  barred 
the  door,  and  then  disappeared. 

Theodore  wished  that  Alma  could  have 
been  with  him,  that  she  might  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  revise  her  choice  of  a 
hero.  He  permitted  himself  to  wonder 
if  the  placid  negro  would  have  supplant- 
ed the  theatric  trainer  in  her  affection- 
ate admiration.  At  this  thought  he  could 
not  repress  a  smile.     And  at  the  same 
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moment  there  came  to  liim  an  inspira- 
tion, and  with  it  a  devout  sense  of  grat- 
itude that  Alma  had  been  somewhere 
else. 

He  walked  across  the  roadway,  pur- 
chased an  admission  ticket  to  the  me- 
nagerie, went  in,  and  soon  found  the  in- 
trepid body -servant  of  the  royal  beasts. 
A  dollar  bill  served  as  a  sufficient  letter 
of  introduction. 

"How  long  have  you  held  this  job?" 
casually  inquired  Theodore,  after  a  short 
preliminary  conversation. 

"Oh,  jes  about  a  week,"  said  the  col- 
ored man.  "  Yas,  lemme  see.  Yas,  I's 
been  here  jes  eight  days  to-daj^." 

''And  had  you  any  previous  experi- 
ence with  wild  animals?"  continued  The- 
odore. 

"  On'y  wiv  'possums,  boss,"  and  the 
black  man's  white  teeth  gleamed  at  his 
own  joke. 

Theodore  too  smiled  again.  Things 
were  coming  his  way. 

"So  it  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
previous  experience  to  do  this  work?"  he 
went  on. 

"  Oh,  yas,  indeed  it  doos,  boss,"  protest- 
ed the  negro, with  injured  pride,  and  The- 
odore's smile  began  to  fade.  "Nobody 
w'at  hadn'  had  great  sperience  in  sweep- 
in'  wouldn'  be  took  on.  Dey's  mighty 
p'tickler  about  how  dat  sweepin's  done, 
I  tell  yer." 

Theodore  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "could — could  any- 
body, wh ether  he  had  experience  or  not, 
go  in  there  and  make  a  blufT  at  sweeping 
out  that  cage?" 

"Now  dat  jes  depen's.  Ef  he  had  de 
jawb  he  could,  I  reckon,"  replied  the  ne- 
gro, who  apparently  found  some  difficulty 
in  taking  an  abstract  view  of  so  concrete 
a  situation. 

"Well,  then,"  persisted  Theodore,  get- 
ting right  down  to  the  concrete  too,  "if 
I  should  give  you  five  dollars  now,  could 
you  let  me  have  that  job  for  ten  minutes 
to-morrow  morning?" 

"Five  dollars,  boss?"  exclaimed  the 
colored  man.     "  Waal,  I  jes  do  reckon." 

"  Then  it's  a  bargain?" 

"Dat"s  w'at  'tis." 

Gentle  reader  —  or  rough-and-tumble 
reader,  for  that  matter  —  have  you  ever 
unexpectedly  been  granted  the  privilege 
of  going  for  the  first  time  like  a  second 
Daniel  into  a  den  of  lions?  If  you  have, 
you  doubtless  know  how  Theodore  felt 


when  he  suddenly  realized  what  he  had 
undertaken.  If  you  have  not,  do  not 
smile  with  a  superior  air  when  you  learn 
that  before  he  sealed  the  contract  by  the 
payment  of  the  money,  Theodore  asked, 

"Eh,  is— is  there  any  danger?" 

"Any  dan  jaw?"  The  darky's  white 
teeth  gleamed  again  as  he  transferred  the 
five-dollar  note  to  his  pocket.  "Nawt  in 
de  leas'est.  Dem  lionses  is  jes  lak  kit- 
tens. You  don'  ketch  dis  nigger  puttin1 
hisse'f  inter  no  danjaw  fer  no  nine  dollars 
a  week !" 

When  Theodore  Fraser  appeared  before 
Alma  Richardson  that  evening  he  seemed 
almost  transfigured.  There  was  a  light 
in  his  eye,  a  curl  to  his  mustache,  a 
swagger  in  his  gait,  that  caused  her  in- 
voluntarily to  look  at  his  legs  to  see 
whether  he  wore  trousers  or  tights.  She 
could  scarcely  credit  the  trousers.  She 
wondered  if  he  did  not  perhaps  wear  the 
tights  underneath — and  she  blushed  at  the 
thought.  Debonair  is  scarcely  the  term 
that  one  would  ordinarily  have  used  to 
describe  Theodore  Fraser.  But  to-night 
he  was  distinctly  debonair.  He  was,  in 
a  manner,  conscious  of  it  himself.  To 
Alma  it  was  plainly  evident,  and  she  rev- 
elled in  the  revelation. 

Here  was  a  new  Theodore — a  Theodore 
she  had  never  met  before  except  in  her 
dreams. 

He  led  the  conversation  lightly  but 
naturally  to  lions. 

"  You  thought  that  lion-tamer  this  af- 
ternoon was  brave" — with  a  rising  in- 
flection—  "and  had  a  'hero  soul.'  Ha! 
ha !  You — you  said  you  could  love  such 
a  man  !    Ha !  ha !" 

"I — I  did;  I  believe  I  could,"  assent- 
ed Alma,  who  somehow  didn't  seem  to 
feel  the  same  confidence  in  her  belief  that 
she  had  earlier  in  the  day. 

"A  mercenary,  a  greasy  mountebank !" 
laughed  Theodore.  "But  what  would 
you  think  of  a  man  who  should  go  into 
that  cage  alone,  unarmed,  with  no  whip, 
no  pistol,  no  watchful  attendants  at  hand 
with  sharp  pikes  to  defend  him,  and  who 
should  drive  those  fierce  beasts  hither  and 
yon  like  sheep  before  him?"  Theodore 
arched  his  eyebrows,  and  curled  his  left 
mustache  with  his  right  hand.  "Would 
you  call  such  a  man  brave?" 

Alma  gazed  at  Theodore  in  amazement, 
and  then  at  his  card,  which  lay  on  the 
table  by  her  side,  as  if  she  half  expected 
to  see  some  other  name  engraved  upon  it. 
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"Brave?"  she  cried,  catching  the  infec- 
tion of  his  manner.  "I  do  not  believe 
the  man  lives  who  could  do  it,  or  who 
would  dare  to  do  it  if  he  could." 

"All!  do  you  not?"  queried  Theodore, 
twisting  his  right  mustache  with  his  left 
hand.  "  But  if  there  were  such  a  man — " 
He  dropped  his  nonchalant  manner  and 
rose  and  came  toward  her,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  half-suppressed  feeling.  Alma 
too  rose,  and  stood  facing  him,  her  bosom 
heaving  with  emotion.  She  felt  trans- 
ported five  hundred  years  backward.  She 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Persian  rug  had  turned  to  rushes 
beneath  her  feet.  "You  could  love  that 
man?"  asked  Theodore. 

"I  couldn't  help  loving  him,"  cried 
Alma,  as  she  looked  into  his  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  burn  into  her  very  soul. 

"And  you'd  marry  him?" 

"  If  he  asked  me." 

"Then,  Alma,  you  are  mine  at  last!" 
he  cried,  as  he  clasped  her  to  him. 

"Yours?"  she  asked,  as  soon  as  he 
would  let  her. 


"Yes,  mine,"  he  said,  with  conviction. 
"For  I  am  going  into  that  cage.  Be  at 
the  menagerie  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  shall  hold  you  to  your 
word." 

Alma  grew  pale.  "You're  not  in  ear- 
nest?" she  cried,  in  alarm;  and  Theodore 
could  feel  her  tremble  in  his  arms;  for, 
oddly  enough,  she  had  omitted  to  tear 
herself  away  from  him. 

"I  am,"  he  declared,  exultingly.  "I 
have  made  every  arrangement." 

"You  sha'n't,  you  sha'n't,  you  sha'n't!" 
Alma's  voice  broke  into  sobs  as  she  buried 
her  face  in  his  shoulder. 

"But  I  must !"  said  Theodore,  in  aston- 
ishment. "I  love  you,  and  I  take  that 
way  of  proving  it." 

"Then  I  d-d-don't  believe  you  1-1-love 
me  at  all,"  protested  Alma,  with  another 
volley  of  sobs,  "or  you  wouldn't  want 
to  g-g-go  into  that  horrid  place  where 
all  those  dreadfuj  b-b- beasts  will  eat 
you.  I'd  1-1-like  to  know  what  g-g-good 
you'd  be  to  me  all  b-b -bitten  up  with 
lions?" 
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Sinner.  Oh,  that  these  "faculties" 
would  stand  aside  for  a  little  and  give  a 
fellow  a  chance !    Hello !    What  are  you  ? 

Grippe.  Anything  you  please,  or  don't 
please.  I  can  take  any  form.  In  reality, 
I  am  one  of  the  ameliorations  of  modern 
civilization.    I  just  dropped  in. 

Sinner.  Nobody  sent  for  you.  Aren't 
you  a  kind  of  sickness? 

Grippe.  Most  things  are  if  you  have 
too  much  of  them.  I'm  longer  for  this 
world  than  some  others.  I  thought  by 
your  remark  that  you  needed  me. 

Sinner.  No ;  I've  enough  without  you, 
according  to  what  I  have  heard  of  your 
character.  I  never  heard  any  one  speak 
well  of  you. 

Grippe.  Very  likely.  People  general- 
ly don't  speak  well  of  anything  nowadays 
— not  even  of  their  rulers  that  they  vol- 
untarily choose.    A  good  many  of  these 


rulers  are  greater  inflictions  than  I  am. 
But  I'm  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Sinner.  You  may  be  a  warning. 

Grippe.  No,  I'm  not  a  warning;  I  take 
hold — hence  my  name.  I  do  not  serve 
even  the  purpose  of  a  bad  example ;  you 
are  thinking  of  politicians  all  the  time. 
I  am  a  remedial  agent — call  it  a  dose,  if 
you  like.  I'm  all  things  to  all  men,  hop- 
ing to  save  some  of  them. 

Sinner.  A  queer  idea  you  have  of  sav- 
ing, by  what  I  hear. 

Grippe.  Well,  you  can't  save  a  fool, 
that's  a  fact.  It's  my  business  to  show 
men  their  weaknesses,  for  one  thing.  If 
they  will  not  mend  them,  is  that  my 
fault?  Everything  was  going  to  smash — 
on  express  limited — when  I  stepped  in. 

Sinner.  And  brought  another  disease. 
You  are  a  nice  one  to  talk!  How  many 
have  you  killed? 

Grippe.  Consider  how  many  I  did  not 
kill  who  ouffht  to  be  killed?    It  was  not 
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I.  They  died  of  lots  of  things;  and  then 
they  say  I  have  so  many  sequences.  It 
makes  me  sick  to  hear  people  talk.  Most 
of  them  would  have  died  of  nervous  pros- 
tration if  I  hadn't  put  'em  to  bed.  If 
they  wouldn't  heed  me,  they  would  not 
heed  one  who  rose  from  the  dead.  I  tell 
you  I  am  a  preventive.  I'm  a  knock- 
down argument.  They  say  I'm  the  mean- 
est of  all  diseases.  It's  they  who  are 
mean  who  have  all  sorts  of  mean  diseases. 
I  only  point  'em  out.  And  small  thanks 
I  get — except  from  the  doctors.  The  doc- 
tors pretend  I  am  something  new,  some- 
thing subtle*  Because  I  ask  people  who 
are  hurrying  on  to  the  devil  by  all  sorts 
of  rapid  paces  to  stop  a  moment  and  pull 
themselves  together  and  get  acquainted 
with  themselves  and  their  cultivated  in- 
firmities, they  say  I  am  a  devil.  The 
devil  I  ain't!  I  am  a  simple  Reminder 
of  Mortality,  opposed  to  the  Hurry  and 
Worry  of  the  world.  Now  take  your 
own  case. 

Sinner.  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't.  I 
don't  like  your  style. 

Grippe.  What  did  you  call  me  for, 
then?  What  is  that  about  your  "facul- 
ties"? Though  you  don't  look  as  if  you 
had  any  to  spare. 

Sinner.  I'd  no  idea  you  were  around, 
or  I  shouldn't  have  said  anything.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  "faculties."  Maybe  it  is 
only  senses.  What  I  mean  is  my  various 
ways  of  communicating  with  the  world, 
the  avenues  by  which  I  keep  in  touch 
with  it  all  the  time.  That  which  makes 
me  alert  and  sensitive,  at  the  command 
of  everything  and  everybody.  It's  the 
grip  I  have  on  the  world,  or  the  world  on 
me;  I  don't  know  which  it  is.  I'm  pulled 
and  hauled  all  the  while.  It  is  an  activ- 
ity, you  see,  in  a  way  external  to  myself. 
I  get  no  chance  to  be  with  my  own  mind. 
My  mind  gets  no  chance  to  do  anything 
for  itself.  I  haven't  had  a  moment  to 
reflect  for  ten  years. 

Grippe.  I  see.  You  are  just  an  ordi- 
nary fool.  You  talk  mighty  well  about 
what  you'd  like  to  do.  But  you  are  in- 
capable of  taking  advice.  If  I  tell  you 
to  stop  in  your  worry  and  flurry  and 
specious  activity,  and  give  your  mind  a 
chance,  and  your  body  as  well,  you  will 
not  do  it.  You  will  just  go  and  take  a 
tonic  and  force  yourself  to  keep  on  in 
your  way  to  ruin. 

Sinner.  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to 
do? 
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Grippe.  Nothing.  I've  done  it.  I've 
got  hold  of  you — I,  Grippe.  I've  knock- 
ed out  all  the  other  things — faculties  you 
call  them,  means  of  agitation  and  com- 
munication with  the  fussy  world.  You 
are  obliged  to  give  up,  to  stop,  to  cease  to 
struggle. 

Sinner.  But  you  hurt,  and  you  are 
awfully  depressing. 

Grippe.  I  intend  to  hurt.  If  I  didn't 
give  you  a  twist,  you  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  me.  If  I  didn't  wrack  your  back 
and  your  legs  and  your  head  and  throw 
you  into  a  pit,  you'd  be  right  up  with  all 
your  weaknesses  and  diseases  (which  you 
now  begin  to  realize)  and  feverish  hurry, 
and  go  booming  round  at  the  drug-shops, 
swilling  tonics  every  half-hour.  I  know 
you.  You  belong  to  the  half  of  the  world 
which  supports  the  manufacturers  of  pat- 
ent medicines  and  pick-me-ups  and  barks 
and  all  sorts  of  compounds  for  creating 
Dutch  courage.  These  "tonics"  are  the 
great  feature  of  modern  civilization.  They 
are  the  encouragers  of  all  violations  of  the 
laws  of  health.  These  are  not  remedies; 
they  are  illusory  excuses  for  disorderly 
living.  But  this  is  only  by  the  way.  I 
am  interested  in  your  mind. 

Sinner.  I  doubt  if  I've  any  left. 

Grippe.  Very  likety.  Most  people 
haven't  any,  when  the  excitement  of 
their  daily  flurry  drops  off  from  them. 
But  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
find  out.  I  have  knocked  you  out  so  that 
you  must  let  the  world  alone,  and  the 
world  must  let  you  alone,  for  some  time. 
Perhaps  in  the  subsidence  you  will  dis- 
cover a  calm  spot  in  you  somewhere,  and 
something  will  germinate,  and  ideas  will 
begin  to  stir  naturally,  and  reflection  will 
begin  to  co-ordinate  things  that  are  al- 
ready in  your  mind.  You  have  no  no- 
tion what  is  in  you  till  you  separate 
yourself  from  the  ruck  of  life.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  are  ten  men  of  your  ac- 
quaintance who  ever  get  time  really  to 
think  over  anything  they  read  or  hear. 

Sinner.  I  guess  that  is  so.  But  do  you 
know,  I'd  rather  never  think  of  any  than 
have  you  round.  Certainly  I  can  think 
of  nothing  now. 

Grippe.  So  much  the  better.  Just  sim- 
mer down.  It's  your  salvation.  I  shall 
stay  with  you  till  you  submit. 

Sinner.  You  are  not  going  to  let  me 
leak  out  through  one  of  those  confounded 
diseases  you  spoke  of,  are  you? 

Grippe.  How  can  I  tell?    But  if  you 
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do,  it  will  not  be  my  disease.  I  mean  to 
hold  you  down  till  you  learn  something. 
I'm  your  friend.  If  you  get  about  soon, 
don't  go  around  and  say  I  am  the  mean- 
est acquaintance  you  ever  had.  I  am  just 
showing  you  what  you  and  your  weak- 
nesses are.  Am  I  epidemic?  Not  by  na- 
ture. I  have  to  be  when  there  are  so 
many  tonics  about.  They  are  the  real 
epidemic.     Now  be  quiet. 

Sinner.  Have  you  gone? 

Grippe.  Oh  no.    I'll  stay  by  you. 

II. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  better  newspapers  than  they 
have.  I  wonder  if  this  is  so.  What  peo- 
ple really  desire,  especially  in  America, 
they  usually  get.  At  least  they  believe 
that  their  motto  is,  "get  the  best";  the 
best  is  none  too  good.  In  any  intelligent 
circle  you  may  happen  to  drop  into,  the 
common  talk  is  about  the  depravity  and 
the  untrustworthiness  of  the  newspapers. 
This  is  an  old  topic,  a  worn-out  subject  of 
talk.  It  is  so  stale  that  I  almost  need  to 
apologize  for  speaking  of  it  in  the  Study. 

I  do  not  bring  it  up  to  inquire  if  the 
complaint  is  well  founded,  but  to  ask  the 
simple  question,  Why  do  not  the  people 
have  better  newspapers?  That  is,  granted 
that  the  newspapers  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  and  that  there  is  a  desire  for 
better,  why  do  we  not  have  better?  Whose 
fault  is  it?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  we  do 
not  have  better  State  legislatures,  a  bet- 
ter House  of  Representatives,  a  better- 
Senate?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  there 
are  so  many  humbug  patent  medicines, 
sold  everywhere  by  the  ton,  and  eagerly 
bought?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  there  is 
so  much  adulterated  tea  and  coffee  sold, 
adulterated  liquors,  and  poor  meats,  and 
hurtful  "candy, "and  unwholesome  "gro- 
ceries" of  various  sorts?  Is  it  because 
the  poor  "truck"  is  cheaper  than  the 
good,  or  because  people  are  ignorant,  or 
because  they  don't  care?  It  goes  without 
saying  that  there  will  always  be  people 
ready  to  sell  anything  that  others  will 
buy.  Are  we  to  put  all  the  blame  on 
those  who  sell? 

If  a  man  could  make  more  money  by 
producing  a  good  newspaper  than  a  bad 
one,  would  he  not  do  it?  Is  any  one  so 
stupid  as  to  suppose  that  any  man  delib- 
erately, out  of  wish  to  injure  his  fellows, 
out  of  pure  malignity,  creates  a  nasty 
newspaper?    He  creates  what  he  thinks 


will  sell.  Is  it  supposable  that  any  ras- 
cal in  the  land  would  not  rather  sell  Bi- 
bles than  playing-cards,  if  he  could  make 
more  money  selling  Bibles? 

Let  us  be  reasonable.  Why  is  it  that 
a  Review  of  the  first  class,  literary  and 
critical,  cannot  be  maintained  in  this 
country?  Why  is  it  that  a  Weekly  of 
high  tone,  refinement,  and  cosmopolitan 
quality,  without  pictures  and  without 
scandal  or  personal  gossip,  finds  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  live  in  this  country?  Why  is  it 
that  the  most  sensational  newspapers,  the 
most  hideous  typographically  and  pic- 
torially,  those  that  pander  most  to  the 
lowest  taste,  have  the  largest  circulation? 
Why  is  it  that  a  sober,  clean,  self-respect- 
ing journal,  which  is  really  studious  not 
to  print  lies  and  does  not  indulge  in 
"  fakes,"  has  comparatively  a  small  cir- 
culation? Why  is  it  that  a  newspaper 
which  its  readers  know  habitually  forges 
"news"  and  invents  interviews,  while  it 
absolutely  loses  reputation  gains  in  cir- 
culation? Why  is  it  that  repeated  ex- 
posure of  the  character  of  such  a  news- 
paper seems  to  swell  its  sales?  These  are 
pretty  solemn  questions  for  the  American 
people  to  answer. 

The  question  as  to  the  newspaper  itself 
is  complicated.  The  newspaper  is  not 
founded  on  a  philanthropic  or  a  charitable, 
nor  (except  in  a  few  instances)  for  an  ed- 
ucational purpose.  It  is  started  exactly 
as  a  bank  is,  or  a  grocery -store,  or  a  law- 
office,  or  a  railway,  or  a  coal-mine,  or  a 
cotton -factory  —  to  make  money  for  its 
owners.  Now  and  then  an  "organ"  is 
begun  for  a  purpose;  but  all  periodicals 
that  live  and  become  powerful,  for  good 
or  evil,  become  so  because  they  are  profit- 
able. Now,  the  newspaper  -  owner,  like 
every  other  owner  of  everything,  is  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  common  desire  to 
get  rich,  and  to  get  rich  speedily.  And 
the  means  of  attaining  this  end  differ 
among  newspaper  proprietors  as  they  do 
with  men  in  any  other  business.  Some 
are  self-respecting  and  honest,  and  some 
are  not.  As  a  rule,  all  try  to  keep  within 
the  law.  Where  the  law  is  very  stringent 
against  opening  gambling-dens  in  a  city, 
few  men  will  be  found  to  open  them. 

In  this  country  the  opportunity  for 
starting  a  newspaper  is  so  great  that  ri- 
valry is  tremendous.  The  rivalry  reduces 
the  price.  *  The  cost  of  news-gathering 
and  editing  increases  every  month.  Ev- 
ery item  in  the  production  of  a  newspa- 
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per,  except  the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  has 
gone  up  considerably  within  the  past  few 
years.  There  is  probably  not  a  newspa- 
per printed  in  the  United  States  (probably 
not  even  the  "patent"  outsides)  that  does 
not  cost  more  to  produce  than  it  is  sold 
for.  The  result  is  that  the  paper  depends 
wholly  for  support  upon  its  advertising-. 
And  the  advertising  that  it  can  attract 
depends  upon  the  circulation  it  can 
show  to  the  advertiser.  The  sole  effort 
of  the  paper,  then,  is  to  gain  circulation. 
No  matter  what  sort  of  circulation — only 
the  most  experienced  advertisers  stop  to 
consider  that — and  the  newspaper  is  then 
tempted  to  address  itself  to -the  tastes  of 
the  majority.  And  what  is  the  taste  of 
the  majority?  Why,  look  at  the  news- 
papers that  have  the  largest  circulation. 
For  it  is  not  the  newspaper  that  is  most 
careful  about  its  news,  most  anxious  to 
sift  what  comes  to  it,  and  to  reject  the 
bogus,  that  pleases  most  people.  It  is 
the  reckless  and  "smart"  newspaper  that 
pleases  most.  If  a  newspaper  by  any 
sensational  and  even  disreputable  means 
can  get  a  large  circulation,  it  gets  plenty 
of  advertising  and  it  coins  money.  Does 
any  one  dispute  this? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Well,  we  are  going  to  reform  the  world — 
gradually.  We  are  going  to  hope  that 
people  will  become  moral  enough,  clean 
enough,  intelligent  enough,  or  refined 
enough  to  prefer  a  real  "  news"  paper  and 
a  decent  paper  to  the  "fake"  paper  and 
the  unclean.  Aud  meantime  a  sugges- 
tion or  two  may  be  thrown  out.  The  vi- 
ciousness  of  our  newspaper  situation  is  in 
having  all  their  profit  depend  upon  get- 
ting advertising  by  means  of  circulation. 
The  circulation  itself  ought  to  pay.  The 
newspaper  is  too  cheap.  So  long  as  it  is 
cheap  it  tends  to  be  nasty.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  a  newspaper  ought  to  pay  for  its 
production.  A  good  newspaper,  well 
printed,  with  trustworthy  news  of  the 
world,  is  worth  three  times  the  present 
price  of  our  ordinary  journals.  Even  then 
it  would  be  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  advertisements  that  came  to 
such  a  paper  would  pay  it  for  its  expendi- 
ture of  brains  and  industry. 

There  is  another  suggestion.  If  the 
daily  newspapers  could  quit  trying  to  be 
magazines  and  revert  to  their  original  pur- 
pose of  printing  news  only,  they  would 
do  better  service  and  cost  less  to  produce. 
Considering  what  the  news  of  the  world 


really  is,  the  fair  presentation  of  it  every 
day  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
newspaper  ambition. 

These  suggestions  are  not  new.  Their 
value  lies  in  constant  repetition,  so  that 
they  may  become  a  part  of  the  public 
mind.  Everybody  says  that  something 
should  be  done.  For  we  believe  in  Prov- 
idence. And  some  day  some  One  will 
come  into  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  and  ask,  "Did  these  people  make 
the  newspapers,  or  did  the  newspapers 
make  these  people?" 

III. 

As  we  come  into  the  Spring  again — in 
the  latitude  where  this  Magazine  is  pub- 
lished— we  have  a  sense  of  escape.  And 
so  strong  is  this  that  we  call  it  happiness. 
It  is  like  getting  out  of  jail.  Even  those 
who  have  not  been  confined  against  their 
will,  as  most  of  us  have  been,  are  full  of 
joy  at  the  release.  We  (timidly)  let  the 
furnace  fires  go  down.  We  open  the 
doors  and  the  windows.  We  lay  aside 
the  heavy  and  stuffy  clothing  aud  step 
out  into  the  fresh,  free  air  without  sneez- 
ing— with  only  a  lurking  apprehension  of 
some  pneumonia  left  behind  somewhere 
in  the  ground.  We  hunt  for  flowers,  we 
see  green  things,  we  hear  birds  making 
nests  and  making  love.  We  say,  how 
good  life  is!  How  good  it  is  to  be  alive 
once  more!  We  see  the  doctor  drive  by 
without  much  curiosity.  By  May  we  say 
that  the  worst  is  over.  We  dare  to  trust 
seeds  in  the  ground  and  to  lay  out  flow- 
er-beds. A  load  of  worry  and  anxiety 
falls  off.  We  think  how  comparatively 
easy  life  is  going  to  be  now  for  some 
months. 

We  have  tried  to  be  patient  all  winter 
long  with  the  people  who  go  about  pre- 
tending to  like  the  rigor  of  the  season,  to 
like  snow  and  its  attendant  mortality,  to 
like  "bracing  up,"  cold  feet,  cold  hands, 
the  shivers,  the  wind  that  cuts  the  air  and 
strikes  a  mortal  chill— the  enemies  that 
go  about  thinning  out  of  society  all  the 
delicate  and  sensitive  persons.  What 
they  say  they  like,  these  people,  is  an 
"old-fashioned  winter,"  plenty  of  snow, 
and  plenty  of  zero  weather.  I  happen  to 
know  that  this  talk  makes  the  doctors 
laugh.  It  is  their  harvest  season.  And 
the  talk  is  mostly  insincere.  These  very 
folk  are  glad  when  the  winter  is  over. 
They  really  long  for  the  Spring,  like  ra- 
tional beings.     Only  they  seem  to  fancy 
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there  is  some  merit  attached  to  them  for 
enduring  suffering  for  so  many  months. 

There  is  no  use  in  talking  about  this 
thing,  except  to  make  a  protest  against 
the  cant  of  pretending  to  like  the  inclem- 
ency of  our  polar  weather.  It  is  said  that 
extreme  frost  kills  harmful  bacilli.  Sup- 
pose it  does.  It  kills  more  people  than 
bacilli.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
kills  also  the  better  sort  of  bacilli,  whose 
business  it  is  to  fight  the  bad.  And  then 
it  is  said  that  Nature  needs  a  rest.  Does 
she?  In  temperate  countries  where  there 
is  no  frost  and  the  ground  produces  two 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  closes  March  11,  1897.— The  Eu- 
ropean concert  for  the  enforcement  of  reforms 
in  Turkish  administration  became  involved  in  dis- 
turbances between  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  conflict  between  Mussulmans  and  insur- 
gent Christians  in  the  island  of  Crete,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  Greek  corps  of  occupation  landed  at 
Canea.  A  fleet  representing  the  powers  gathered 
at  Crete,  bombarded  the  camp  of  the  insurgent 
Christians;  and  subsequently  relieved  a  besieged 
Mussulman  garrison  at  Kandamos.  After  influen- 
cing the  Greeks  to  cease  hostilities,  the  powers  de- 
manded the  recall  of  the  Greek  forces.  This  the 
Greeks  refused,  unless  the  powers  agree  to  a  merely 
temporary  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  leave  the 
fate  of  Crete  in  the  hands  of  the  Cretans.  Meantime 
both  Turkey  and  Greece  were  massing  their  forces 
on  the  Thessaly  frontier  and  equipping  war-ships. 
In  this  crisis  it  transpired  that  the  concert  of  the 
powers  was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Russia  and 
Germany  were  preparing  to  blockade  the  Greek 
ports,  and  that  Germany  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  concert  unless  the  powers  quickly  coerced 
Greece  to  cease  hostilities.  In  western  Europe, 
meanwhile,  public  sentiment  was  strongly  in  sym- 
pathy with  Greece. 

In  Cuba  fighting  continued  in  the  so-called 
"  pacified  "  provinces,  but  though  reports  were  un- 
trustworthy, the  insurgents  seemed  to  be  gaining 
ground. 

The  general  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  England  was  subjected  to  sharp 
discussion  in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  its  effect  on 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  amendments  were  pro- 
posed; but  definite  action  was  delayed  until  the  in- 
coming administration  should  be  organized  ;  and  the 
treaty  was  sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

On  February  22  President  Cleveland  signed  orders 
establishing  thirteen  additional  forest  reservations, 
containing  more  than  21,000,000  acres. 

On  February  24  nineteen  lives  were  lost  by  floods 


crops  a  year,  we  hear  none  of  this  non- 
sense about  Nature  needing  a  rest.  "Snow, 
the  poor  man's  manure !"  Yes,  if  the  crop 
is  icebergs.  In  countries  where  a  coating 
of  snow  is  needed  to  keep  the  frost  from 
going  down  six  feet  deep,  snow  can  be 
granted.  But  can  any  one,  except  the 
contractors,  tell  the  good  of  snow  in  New 
York  city  ? 

No.  Let  us  be  honest.  We  would  all 
live  in  a  genial  climate  if  we  could.  We 
show  that  this  is  so  by  breaking  into  joy- 
ousness  when  the  snow  sneaks  away,  and 
the  brooks  flow,  and  the  blossoms  come. 
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in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Monon- 
gahela.  The  damage  to  property  was  estimated  at 
a  million  dollars. 

On  February  26  a  bill  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  an  international  mone- 
tary conference  was  passed. 

February  27  the  governments  of  Russia  and  Japan 
were  reported  to  have  signed  a  treaty  practically 
constituting  a  joint  protectorate  over  Corea. 

On  March  4  William  McKinley  and  Garret  A. 
Hobart  were  inaugurated  President  aud  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  President  McKinley's 
cabinet,  as  approved  by  the  Senate,  is  as  follows  : 

Secretary  of  State,  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Lymai  J.  Gage,  of 
Illinois. 

Secretary  of  War,  Russell  A.  Alger,  of  Michigan. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of 
New  York. 

Postmaster-General,  James  A.  Gary,  of  Maryland. 

Attorney-General,  Joseph  McKenna,  of  California. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 

On  March  7  immense  damage  by  floods  was  re- 
ported in  the  Middle  Western  States,  and  the  loss  of 
property  probably  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Up  to  March  11  there  were  14,856  cases  of  the 
bubonic  plague  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
12,204  deaths. 

OBITUARY. 

February  13. — At  Adrian,  Missouri,  General  J.  O. 
Shelby,  formerly  of  the  Confederate  army. 

February  18. — At  Binghamton,  New  York,  John 
C.  Robinson,  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  in  the 
civil  war,  aged  eighty  years. 

March  8. — At  Stamford,  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

March  11.— At  Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Drummond,  author  of  Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World  and  The  Ascent  of  Man,  aged 
forty-six  years. 
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THE  UPSET  AT  JOHNNYCAKE  HILL. 

BY  JAMES  BLICKHAM. 


NOT  far  from  the  brow  of Johunycake  Hill 
stood  the  old  Peddigue  homestead.  It 
was  a  huge,  antiquated  farm-house  that  re- 
minded one  of  an  elephant  with  its  vast  pro- 
portions and  its  weather-beaten  hue.  But  for 
the  equally  gigantic  barn,  standing  squarely 
opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  there 
had  been  such  a  view  from  the  front  windows 
of  the  Peddigue  house  as  would  have  moved 
an  artist  to  transports  :  a  wide,  fertile  valley, 
stretching  southward  beyond  the  range  of  the 
eye;  through  its  midst  a  winding  river  bor- 
dered with  farms;  here  and  there  a  glimmer- 
ing white  village;  and  beyond,  the  dim  blue 
of  mountains  rising  tier  above  tier  to  the 
horizon's  edge.  But  from  Great-grandfather 
Samuel  down  there  had  never  been  a  Ped- 
digue to  whom  the  barn  seemed  out  of  place, 
or  who  would  have  dreamed  of  pointing  out 
the  view  to  a  visitor  as  one  of  the  advantages 
of  a  residence  on  Johunycake  Hill.  An  hon- 
est, thrifty,  practical  race  were  the  Peddigues, 
hard-working,  matter-of-fact,  and,  to  a  degree, 
prosperous.  They  had  made  money  in  a  slow, 
plodding  way,  and  hung  to  it  tenaciously. 
Therefore  the  two  survivors  of  the  fourth 
generation,  Nathan  and  Joel — the  "  bachelor 
brothers,"  as  they  were  popularly  called  — 
found  themselves,  upon  the  death  of  .all  their 
nearest  kin,  the  possessors  of  a  neat  sum  in  the 
Hard  wick  Bank,  and  joint  owners  of  a  two- 
hnndred-acre  farm  under  good  cultivation. 

Two  shyer,  more  hermitlike  men  than 
Nathan  and  Joel  Peddigue  would  be  hard  to 
find.  Not  that  they  Avere  by  nature  churlish 
or  unsociable,  for  kindlier  hearts  than  theirs 
never  beat ;  but  they  had,  unfortunately,  that 
self-deprecating,  shrinking  disposition  that 
seems  to  feel  it  an  offence  to  intrude  upon  the 
attention  of  others  in  any  way  save  the  slight 
formal  intercourse  necessary  even  to  "  mind- 
ing one's  own  business."  They  went  to  church 
regularly,  for  such  was  the  inbred  habit  of  the 
Peddigues  from  time  immemorial.  They  traded 
at  the  village  store,  and  shipped  their  produce 
from  the  railroad  station  ;  but  be}7ond  the  yea 
and  amen  of  the  simplest  conventional  wor- 
ship and  the  stereotyped  exchanges  of  trade, 
these  two  old  bachelors  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  their  neighbors  and  towns-folk. 
They  lived  alone,  did  their  own  house-work 
and  field-wrork,  kept  their  own  counsels,  and 
attended  strictly  to  their  own  affairs. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that 
this  attitude  toward  the  public  should  be  re- 
ciprocal. The  Peddigues  might  let  the  world 
entirely  alone,  but  the  world — especially  the 
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gossips — could  not  let  the  Peddigues  alone. 
The  "  old  bachelor  brothers"  were  the  theme 
of  many  a  delectable  evening  at  the  sewing- 
circle,  and  even  the  male  gossips  who  adorned 
the  cracker-barrels  at  the  store  would  slowly 
and  meditatively  speculate  upon  their  affairs, 
propounding  vague  theories,  interspersed  with 
long  silences  and  aimless  expectoration. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
gossips,  male  and  female,  that  the  Peddigues 
would  never  many,  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  the  male  gossips  did  not  care,  the 
female  gossips  wrere  forever  lamenting  the 
shame  of  such  reduplicated  single-blessedness, 
and  declaring  that  it  must  not  be  allowed,  with 
so  many  eligible  and  needy  maiden  ladies  in 
the  town  who  might  be  had  for  the  asking.  In 
particular,  there  were  the  "  Wetherby  girls," 
who  lived  just  a  mile  the  other  side  of  Johnny- 
cake  Hill,  and  were  nearest  neighbors  to  the 
Peddigues  on  the  east.  Why,  everybody  knew 
that  the  Wetherby  girls  were  foreordained  to 
be  the  wives  of  Nathan  and  Joel  Peddigue! 
Did  not  their  ancestral  farms  adjoin  ?  Had 
they  not  played  together  as  children,  quarrelled 
and  made  up  as  schoolmates,  grown  shyly  yet 
wistfully  apart  as  young  men  and  maidens, 
joined  the  church  at  the  same  time,  entered 
upon  the  struggle  of  life  together,  and  fallen, 
each,  into  the  parallel  ruts  of  toil  and  abstrac- 
tion running  so  closely  side  by  side?  Indeed 
Providence  seemed  likely  to  be  thwarted  of  its 
purpose  in  this  matter,  unless  the  energetic 
ladies  of  the  community  took  it  up.  Accord- 
ingly the  report  was  assiduously  circulated 
that  the  "  bachelor  Peddigues  "  had,  or  at  any 
rate  ought  to  have,  "intentions"  on  the 
"Wetherby  girls";  and  so  great  is  the  leaven- 
ing power  of  gossip  that  not  only  did  this  re- 
port reach  the  ears  of  the  parties  chiefly  con- 
cerned, but  it  even  began  to  have  a  distinct 
effect  upon  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  their 
hearts.  Not  one  of  the  four  would  have 
breathed  the  sentimental  feeling  to  another, 
yet  each  conceived  a  sweet  and  secret  pleasure 
in  dwelling  upon  the  outcome  prophesied  by 
the  village  gossips. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  extremely 
imaginative  the  gossips  were !  There  was 
not  even  a  base  of  mist  for  their  rainbow  to 
rest  upon.  Nathan  and  Joel,  and  Abby  and 
Sophia,  never  met  except  at  church,  and  then 
there  was  only  an  exchange  between  them  of 
stiff,  shy  bows,  or  at  the  most  a  hesitating 
"how-de-do."  Joel  always  edged  his  way  out 
of  church  with  a  great  show  of  haste  to  fetch 
the  Peddigue  team,  and  Nathan  was  not  so 
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far  behind  him  that  he  could  not  climb  into 
the  buggy  the  minute  it  was  backed  out  of  the 
shed.  And  then  away  rattled  the  bachelor 
brothers,  and  the  little  social  world  of  Hard-, 
wick  saw  no  more  of  them  until  another  Sun- 
day came  round.  But  they  were  always  at 
church,  and  so  were  the  Wetherby  "  girls." 
This  might  or  might  not  be  significant.  The 
gossips  declared  that  it  was. 

The  affair  was  thus  at  a  "  movable  stand- 
still," as  Mrs.  Deacon  Pritchard  expressed  it, 
when  suow  began  to  fly  in  December  of  the 
memorable  "  blockade  winter."  The  oldest 
resident  of  Hardwick  will  still  tell  you  that 
never  in  local  history  were  drifts  piled  so  high 
or  woodlands  carpeted  so  deep  as  during  that 
notable  solstice. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, the  first  great  storm  began  to  fall. 
The  annual  "  parish  sociable"  had  been  an- 
nounced for  Thursday  evening.  All  day  Mon- 
day, all  night,  and  up  to  Tuesday  noon  the 
wiud  blew  a  howling  gale  out  of  the  north- 
east, and  the  snow  drove  rustling  across  the 
fields  like  powdered  flint.  Not  a  creature 
stirred  abroad,  and  every  road  was  filled  fence- 
high  with  the  curling  drifts. 

Then  the  storm  ceased,  and  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday  came  otf  bright  and  still.  Teams 
began  to  break  their  way  along  the  less  deep- 
ly buried  roads,  now  and  then  branching  off 
into  the  fields,  to  return  as  soon  as  the  high- 
way became  equally  passable.  By  Wednesday 
the  ends  of  the  rural  world  were  in  communi- 
cation again. 

*  "Joel,"  said  Nathan  Peddigue,  as  the  bro- 
thers sat  at  breakfast  in  the  old  farm-house 
kitchen  Thursday  morning,  "  had  you  thought 
of  going  to  the  parish  sociable  this  evening  ?" 

Joel  looked  at  his  brother  in  open-mouthed 
amaze.  "  Me  f"  he  exclaimed.  "  Me  go  to  a 
church  sociable  ?  Nathan  Peddigue,  I  should 
say  you  were  out  of  your  head!" 

"  Well,"  replied  Nathan,  with  an  apologetic 
and  somewhat  embarrassed  manner,  "I  didn't 
know  but  what  vou,  being  somewhat  young- 
er—" 

"  Jerusalem!"  blurted  Joel.  Then  he  got 
up  hastily  and  began  transferring  the  dishes, 
with  a  great  clatter,  to  the  sink. 

"  Hold  on  !"  objected  Nathan,  forcibly.  "  I 
ain't  through  yet." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Joel.  Then  he  went  over  to  the 
window,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  his  brother, 
looking  out.  Presently  he  said,  without  turn- 
ing around,  "  Suppose  we  ain't  going  to  the 
sociable,  Nathan  ;  there's  them  that  are." 

"That's  so,"  replied  Nathan,  draining  his 
coffee-cup. 

"  Have  you  thought  that  perhaps  some  of 
'em  will  want  to  use  the  road  over  Johnny- 
cake  Hill?"  queried  Joel,  still  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

"  Who,  for  instance?"  demanded  Nathan. 

"Well — perhaps  —  I  dim 'no' — -but  perhaps 
the  Wetherby  girls  might  want  to  come  over 


this  way.  It's  a  good  sight  shorter,  you  know, 
than  going  around  by  the  turnpike." 

Nathan  rose  abruptly  and  pushed  hack  his 
chair.  "  We  must  shovel  a  road  through  the 
worst  of  the  drifts,"  he  said.  "  We're  kind  of 
expected  to  keep  a  way  clear  over  Johnny- 
cake  Hill,  I  suppose,  and  it  would  he  a  shame 
for  them  girls  to  get  stuck  in  the  snow.  Leave 
the  dishes  right  where  they  are.  We  haven't 
got  any  too  much  time  for  this  job." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Peddigue  brothers, 
in  their  lumbermen's  leggings,  were  plodding 
through  the  snow,  with  shovels  over  their 
shoulders.  They  started  in  a  few  rods  above 
the  house,  and  worked  like  beavers  till  the 
shrill,  distant  whistle  of  the  North  Troy  mill 
proclaimed  the  hour  of  noon.  They  had  cut  a 
tunnel  through  all  the  drifts  to  the  brow  of 
Johnnycake  Hill.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  the  road  was  not  so  badly  filled,  and 
Nathan  said  he  guessed  the  Wetherby  girls 
might  "pull  through"  by  careful  driving. 

After  a  hasty  dinner,  the  brothers  resumed 
shovelling  in  the  other  direction.  As  they 
were  tunnelling  past  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  barn,  Joel's  shovel  suddenly  went  down 
through  a  film  of  icy  crust  so  far  that  he  al- 
most fell  over  the  handle.  He  recovered  him- 
self with  a  jerk,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ex- 
claiming "Jerusalem!"  when  a  sudden  thought, 
that  seemed  like  an  inspiration,  sealed  his  lips. 
Nathan  was  working  a  yard  or  two  in  advance, 
and  had  not  noticed  his  brother's  hesitation. 
With  a  quick  stealthy  movement  Joel  covered 
with  snow  the  hole  his  shovel  had  made,  and 
packed  it  down  smoothly. 

"  Seems  to  me  there  was  a  wash-out  along  "by 
the  barn  here  somewhere?"  remarked  Nathan, 
straightening  up  and  looking  around. 

"Umpb,  uinpb,"  replied  Joel,  non-commit- 
tally. 

"  Keep  a  lookout  for  it,"  said  Nathan,  bend- 
ing to  his  work  again.  "  It  might  get  crusted 
over,  you  know,  and  if  a  runner  struck  it,  why — 
there'd  be  an  upset,  that's  all." 

Joel's  hands  trembled,  his  face  twitched,  and 
a  kind  of  purple  haze  swam  before  his  eyes. 
But  he  concealed  his  agitation  and  attacked 
the  drift  in  front  of  him  furiously.  His  brain 
was  all  awhirl ;  he  could  not  think  connect- 
edly. It  was  impossible  for  him  to  consider 
the  thing  which  he  had  done  and  weigh  it  in 
the  moral  balances.  A  complete  paralysis  of 
mind  and  will  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him. 
The  only  part  of  him  not  benumbed  was  his 
body,  and  that  pushed  mechanically  on,  leav- 
ing the  treacherous  wash-out  farther  and  far- 
ther behind. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  the  Peddigue 
brothers  returned  wearily  up  the  hill.  They 
had  shovelled  through  more  than  two  miles 
of  drifts  since  morning.  Their  hands  burned, 
and  their  arms  and  legs  felt  as  if  they  were 
made  of  lead. 

"  This  is  the  hr  ■,,/,ttt clay's  work  I  ever  did," 
said  Nathan,  bre.  i  long  silence,  as  they 
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stumbled  at  last  into  the  shed  of  the  old  house. 
"  If  you're  as  uear  dead  as  I  am,  Joel,  you  won't 
care  for  any  supper,  I  guess." 
-  "  I  be,"  said  Joel,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

The  two  men  dropped  into  chairs  in  the  dark 
kitchen,  and  sat  looking  out  into  the  twilight 
with  the  fixed,  listless  stare  of  utter  physical 
exhaustion. 

"  Curious  we  didn't  find  that  wash-out,"  said 
Nathan,  finally.  "I  dnu'no'  as  there  was  one, 
after  all.    I  disremember." 

"  Umph,  umph,"  grunted  Joel. 

Silence  fell  upon  them  again,  broken  only 
by  the  loud,  measured  ticking  of  the  old  clock 
in  the  corner. 

Whir-r-r-r !  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven*  Both  drowsing  men  started.  Some- 
thing more  silvery  than  the  clangor  of  the 
old  clock  mingled  with  the  closing  stroke  of 
the  hour.  Could  it  be — yes,  it  was  the  well- 
known  tinkle  of  the  shaft-bells  on  the  Weth- 
erby  girls'  cutter!  Nathan  and  Joel  peered 
eagerly  out  into  the  night.  A  pale  half-moon 
was  shedd'ng  its  sickly  light  over  the  snow — 


just  enough  to  reveal  a  dark,  slowly  moving 
object  opposite  the  house.  The  subdued  mur- 
mur of  feminine  voices  could  be  heard.  There 
was  a  soft  "  Whoa!"  and  the  horse  stopped  for 
a  moment.  Then  another  voice  said,  hurried- 
ly, "  No  —  don't!"  and  the  sleigh  moved  on 
again.  It  passed  the  house  ;  it  glided  slowly 
by  the  barn,  and  was  about  to  vanish  in  the 
night,  when  there  was  a  loud  jangling  alarm 
of  bells,  a  crunching,  grinding  noise,  and  then 
a  chorus  of  feminine  shrieks,  suddenly  smoth- 
ered, but  not  quite  extinguished. 

"  Jerusalem  /"  shouted  Joel  Peddigue.  He 
sprang  from  his  chair  with  a  bound  that  sent 
it  flying,  and,  closely  followed  by  Nathan,  tore 
open  the  door  and  ran  bareheaded  into  the 
road. 

For  the  first  time  the  awful  significance  of 
the  thing  which  he  had  done  rushed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  younger  brother,  and  his  heart 
was  torn  with  a  tempest  of  anguish  and  dread. 
He  ran  with  guilty  directness  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  discovered  the  wash-out  that  after- 
noon.   At  first,  in  the  pallid  gloom,  nothing 
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was  to  be  seen.  Then,  floundering  np  from 
one  of  the  drifts  by  the  road-side  appeared  a 
woe -begone  female  figure,  visible  only  from 
the  waist  upwards.  It  stood  there,  clutching 
at  a  smaller  object  in  the  snow,  which  proved 
to  be  a  foot  kicking  madly  at  its  white  en- 
vironment. Muffled  screams  from  below  and 
shriller  appeals  for  help  from  above  rang  in 
the  ears  of  the  bewildered  Peddigue  brothers. 
Nathan  seemed  utterly  dazed,  but  Joel,  grasp- 
ing the  waving  foot  in  his  strong  hands,  drew 
forth  the  half-smothered  Sophia  Wetherby,  and 
laid  her  tenderly  in  the  road.  Then  he  extri- 
cated Miss  Abby,  who  bent,  with  tremulous 
anxiety,  over  her  sister. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  gasped  Joel  Peddigue. 

"  No,  but  pretty  nigh  beat  out  for  breath," 
was  the  quavering  reply.  "  Will  you  two  men 
please  carry  her  into  the  house?  Our  horse 
seems  to  have  run  away." 

Nathan  and  Joel  bent  timidly  over  the 
prostrate  Sophia,  but  before  they  could  lay 
their  reluctant  hands  upon  her  she  sat  up  and 
exclaimed,  with  panting  vehemence  : 


"You  sha'n't  carcy  me!  I'm  all  right.  I'll 
walk !" 

And  so,  with  Miss  Abby  supporting  Miss 
Sophia,  and  Nathan  and  Joel  hurrying  on 
ahead  to  show  the  way  and  light  a  lamp,  the 
little  group  entered  the  Peddigue  homestead. 
Erelong  the  lonesome  house  was  blazing  with 
light.  Doors  opened  and  closed,  the  cellar 
stairs  creaked,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old 
iron  kettle  had  never  sung  such  a  song  to 
the  blazing  hickory  as  it  sang  while  Joel 
was  making  ginger  tea  for  their  shivering 
guests. 

Nathan,  lantern  in  hand,  ran  down  the  road, 
and  found  the  runaway  horse  stalled  in  a  drift, 
into  which  he  had  plunged  blindly  in  his  ter- 
ror. So  there  was  no  floating  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Wetherby  sisters  had  started 
for  the  parish  sociable  at  all  that  night. 

When  it  came  out,  ten  weeks  later,  that 
Nathan  Peddigue  was  engaged  to  Abby  Weth- 
erby, and  Joel  to  Sophia,  the  gossips  secretly 
wondered  how  the  ice  had  really  been  broken. 
But  Joel  knew  ! 


HE  KNEW"  HIS  OWN  VALUE. 

Befoue  the  war,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  a 
New  York  jeweller,  of  a  prominent  family,  who 
can  be  called  Mr.  X.,  had  owing  to  him  a  bill 
of  $1200  from  a  reputedly  wealthy  family  in 
the  South.  Time  after  time  the  bill  was  ren- 
dered, but  there  was  no  response,  and  finally 
Mr.  X.,  as  he  chanced  to  have  other  business 
taking  him  beyond  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line, 
decided  to  call  at  the  house  of  his  debtor  in 
New  Orleans  and  see  if  he  could  get  some  sat- 
isfaction for  his  claim. 

On  his  arrival  there  he  found  that  his  debtor 
was  in  a  bad  way  financially  and  had  but  lit- 
tle money,  although  running  an  expensive 
establishment.  A  proposition  Avas  made  that 
Mr.  X.  take  in  payment  of  his  bill  a  negro 
named  Jim,  a  very  bright  fellow,  and  consid- 
ered to  be  worth  fully  $1500.  Jim  was  an 
expert  horseman,  and  through  all  his  life  had 
been  working  in  the  stables  of  his  master. 

Mr.  X.  was  in  a  quandary.  His  abolitionist 
ideas  prevented  him  from  being  a  slave-owner, 
but  his  natural  anxiety  to  receive  something 
for  the  bill  due  him  almost  demanded  that  he 
should  accept  the  slave  as  payment.  Finally 
a  bright  idea  suggested  itself,  and  he  called 
the  negro  to  him. 

"  Now,  Jim,"  said  he,  "I  am  going  to  be  your 
new  master.  I  do  not  want  to  live  here  in 
the  South  and  look  after  you,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
take  you  to  the  North  with  me.  Now  I've 
been  thinking  of  this  plan  :  Will  you  be  hon- 
est, sober,  and  attentive  to  business  if  I  set  you 
up  in  the  cab  trade  in  this  city?  Will  you 
turn  over  every  cent  to  me  and  not  steal  from 
me?  If  you  promise,  I  will  set  yon  up  in  busi- 
ness, and  when  you  send  me  the  money  that 
you  earn  I  will  credit  half  of  it  to  you.  When 
your  half  of  the  money  above  all  the  expenses 


amounts  to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  you  can 
buy  your  freedom,  and  then  we  can  continue 
partners  in  the  business,  or  you  can  buy  me 
out.  If  you  do  not  want  to  make  any  prom- 
ises, or  if  you  will  not  keep  the  promises  that 
you  may  make,  I  will  sell  yon,  and  then  you 
may  get  a  hard  master." 

Jim  of  course  promised,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  he  kept  his  word.  Mr.  X.  bought 
for  him  three  cabs  and  as  many  teams,  and 
allowed  him  full  management  of  the  business. 

So  well  did  Jim  take  care  of  the  enterprise 
that  within  a  year  he  had  charge  of  nine  cabs, 
and  several  teams  of  horses  for  each  cab.  He 
sent  his  money  regularly  to  New  York,  and 
within  two  years  his  share  of  the  profits 
amounted  to  over  $2800.  But  still  he  made  no 
suggestion  that  any  of  his  money  be  turned 
over  to  Mr.  X.  for  his  freedom. 

Mr.  X.  did  not  wish  to  speak  about  the  mat- 
ter to  Jim,  but  he  was  anxious  to  get  some 
cash  value  for  the  slave.  He  accordingly  sent 
a  friend  to  see  Jim  and  find  out  what  was  the 
matter.  The  friend  went  to  Jim,and  said  to  him, 

"Jim,  you  have  sent  to  Mr.  X.  nearly  fifty- 
seven  hundred  dollars,  haven't  you  ?" 

"  Yassir,"  said  Jim. 

"And  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  of  that 
money  will  be  yours  if  you  buy  your  freedom, 
won't  it  V7 

11  Yassir,"  said  Jim  again. 

"  Well,  it  will  only  cost  you  twelve  hundred 
dollars  to  buy  your  freedom,  and  when  you  do 
you  will  have  sixteen  hundred  dollars  left,  and 
can  still  continue  in  partnership  with  Mr.  X. 
WThy  don't  you  buy  your  freedom  ?" 

"Look  yere,  boss,"  said  Jim,  solemnly — 
"  look  yere ;  yo1  (loan'  ketch  dis  chicken  yere 
a-buyin'  a  niggah  da(  has  consumption." 

John  W.  Gebhakt. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SUITOR. 

BY  E.  S.  MARTIN. 

Time  was  that  Strephon,  when  he  found 

A  Chloe  to  his  mind, 
Sought  not  bow  Dun  reported  her, 
Nor  lagged  while  Time  distorted  her, 
But  rushed  right  in  and  courted  her, 

As  Nature  had  designed. 

It's  different  now;  my  Lucy,  there, 

How  gladly  would  I  woo! 
But  shapes  of  such,  monstrosity 
Confront  with  such  ferocity 
My  impecuniosity, 

What  is  a  man  to  do  ? 

Strephon  and  Chloe  had  a  hut, 

And  though,  about  the  door, 
The  wolf  might  raise  his  serenade. 
No  latter-day  menagerie  bayed 
Its  warning  grim  to  man  and  maid: 

"Wed  not  if  ye  are  poor!" 

"My  goats,"  might  Strephon  say,  "will  yield 

Us  milk,  our  vineyard  wine; 
By  olive  groves  my  cot  is  hid, 
No  pressing  wants  our  joy  forbid, 
And  I  can  always  kill  a  kid 

When  people  come  to  dine." 

But  I,  what  monsters  must  I  face 

When  I  for  Lucy  sue! 
What  landlords  roaring  for  their  rent! 
What  troops  of  duns  by  grocers  sent! 
And  shapes  of  want  and  discontent 

Calamitous  to  view ! 

Stay,  Lucy,  stay !    I'm  bold  and  stout, 

I'll  rout  the  grisly  crew. 
Be  constant,  love!  and  hope  and  wait, 
And  by  the  time  you're  thirty-eight 
I  may,  perhaps,  have  conquered  Fate, 
And  when  I've  won  the  right  to  mate, 
Tf  you're  not  too  much  out  of  date, 

I'll  surely  mate  with  you! 
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A  SUPPOSITITIOUS  JOKE. 

They  were  at  dinner:  an  old  gentleman 
notorious  for  never  being  able  to  see  a  joke; 
his  son,  who  took  his  father's  shortcomings 
very  seriously;  and  a  cheerful  guest.  In  the 
midst  of  a  light  conversation  between  the  two 
young  men,  the  father  made  a  few  remarks 
obviously  intended  as  a  pleasantry.  The 
cheerful  guest  let  off  his  best  company  laugh. 

''What's  that  you  said,  father?"  the  solici- 
tous sou  demanded. 

The  old  gentleman  repeated  the  remark, 
and  again  the  cheerful  guest  laughed,  though 
this  time  with  great  misgiving. 

Again  the  son  asked  to  have  the  remark  re- 
peated, and  this  time  the  guest,  realizing  that 
what  the  old  gentleman  intended  as  a  joke  was, 
in  fact,  no  joke  at  all,  laughed  genuinely  at  the 
fix  his  complaisance  had  got  him  into. 

"  My  son,"  the  old  gentleman  explained, 
kindling  anew  at  the  guest's  unexpectedly 
hearty  appreciation — "my  son  says  that  I  can 
never  see  a  joke;  and  now  that  I  have  made 
a  joke,  I  find  that  he  inherits  the  peculiarity. 
I  trust  you  will  humiliate  him,  as  lie  always 
humiliates  me,  by  explaining  my  little  joke." 

How  the  cheerful  guest  explained  is  not  re- 
corded. 

HIS  HONESTY. 
George  Green,  Doctor  Baker's  ebony  office- 
boy,  is  a  pretty  shrewd  lad,  according  to  the 
doctor.  Not  long  since  he  found  a  dime  in 
cleaning  the  office,  and  honestly  offered  it  to 
his  master. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  doctor;  "you  can 
keep  that  for  your  honesty." 

The  other  day  the  doctor  missed  a  five-dol- 
lar bill.  He  inquired  of  George  whether  he 
had  seen  it. 

"  Yas,  sah/'  said  George  ;  "  I  picked  ?im  up." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Me  ?    W'y,  I  kep'  it  fo'  mah  honesty !" 

Robert  D.  Lucas. 

A  MUSICAL  EXPEDIENT. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  Portu- 
guese levied  a  tax  of  seventy -five  cents  a 
pound  on  all  American  plug  tobacco  imported 
into  their  African  colonies  ;  but  as  tobacco 
could  be  purchased  for  twenty -five  cents  a 
pound  in  this  country,  smuggling  became  so 
frequent  that  the  authorities  had  to  place  an 
official  on  every  ship  that  anchored  off  any 
town  in  their  jurisdiction.  These  inspectors, 
usually  negroes,  could  almost  always  be  bribed, 
but  the  following  story  coucerns  one  official 
who  refused  all  offers,  and  the  tale  is  warrant- 
ed as  authentic  by  the  skipper  who  tells  it. 

"  We'd  been  lying  off  a  large  town  up  the 
Gambia  River  for  about  a  week,  when  a  coast- 
ing schooner  came  into  the  river,  and  the 
trader  asked  me  if  I  had  any  plug  tobacco. 

"  '  About  six  ton,'  says  I. 

"  'How  much?'  says  he. 

"  'Fifty  cents  a  pound/  says  I. 

"  '  I'll  give  you  seventy-five  cents  a  pound 


for  all  you'll  deliver  on  board  my  schooner/ 
said  the  trader. 

"  '  All  right/  says  I.  But  I  could  not  see 
any  way  to  get  around  the  nigger.  He  was 
sitting  on  deck,  smoking  cigarettes  right  on 
top  of  the  hatch  where  the  tobacco  was  stowed. 
I  went  over  to  my  friend  Captain  Doe,  who  had 
just  gotten  over  from  America  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  I  found  he  had  several  music-boxes 
which  he  had  brought  over  as  presents  to  his 
African  friends.  'How  much  do  those  boxes 
cost  V  I  asked. 

"  '  About  forty  dollars  at  home/  said  Doe. 

"  '  Sell  me  one/  said  I,  and  I  told  him  why  I 
wanted  it.  '  I'll  give  you  seventy-five  dollars 
for  it.' 

"  Half  an  hour  later  I  was  sitting  in  my 
cabin  playing  'Home,  sweet  Home 'and  'Down 
upon  the  Suwanee  River.'  The  Portugee  heard 
me,  and  pretty  soon  he  came  down. 

"  '  What's  that  V  says  he,  and  he  gazed  with 
undisguised  wonder  at  the  box. 

"  '  It's  a  music-box/  says  I,  and  I  let  him  sit 
down  and  turn  out  the  tunes  for  himself. 

"'How  much?'  was  the  first  question  he 
asked. 

"  '  Five  hundred  dollars/  says  I.  '  You  can 
play  on  it  for  a  few  minutes,  if  you  like  ;  I'm 
going  up  stairs  to  give  my  orders  for  the  night.' 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  the  cabin  I  called 
the  mate.  '  Tell  the  men  to  stand  by  with 
their  shoes  off/  says  I,  '  and  load  the  tobacco 
into  the  long-boat  as  soon  as  yon  can.  Then 
put  it  aboard  the  schooner.  As  long  as  you 
hear  the  music  you're  safe.' 

"Then  I  went  below  and  lit  my  pipe,  and 
watched  the  Portugee  turn  the  crank.  '  That 
wouldn't  be  any  good  over  here/  says  I,  '  be- 
cause your  young  ladies  couldn't  play  on  it 
longer  than  fifteen  minutes.' 

"  '  Why  V 

"  '  Oh,  they'd  get  tired/  says  I. 
"'Nonsense/  says  he;  'I  could  grind  it  all 
day.' 

"  '  You're  crazy/  says  I.  '  You  couldn't  grind 
it  an  hour.  Why,  I  will  bet  you  the  machine 
against  a  quarter  you  can't.' 

"  He  took  the  bet  eagerly,  and  I  put  my 
watch  on  the  table  while  he  started  in  to  grind. 

"  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  my  men  had 
made  two  trips  to  the  schooner,  and  had  trans- 
ferred the  entire  six  tons  of  tobacco.  The 
mate  then  came  down  into  the  cabin  and  gave 
me  the  wink  that  it  was  all  right.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  the  hour  was  up,  and  the  excited 
Portugee  claimed  the  machine.  He  told  the 
mate  the  bet  I  had  made,  and  I  thought  the 
mate  would  explode  from  laughing.  I  told 
him  he  had  won,  and  he  was  the  happiest  nig- 
ger you  ever  saw. 

"The  next  morning,  when  his  relief  came 
aboard,  the  Portugee  was  rowed  ashore,  carry- 
ing his  music-box  on  his  lap,  and  no  suspicion 
came  across  his  mind  as  he  glanced  at  the  lit- 
tle coasting  schooner  that  was  already  several 
miles  away  down  the  hix  xm." 


AMONG  CONFIDANTES. 

"He  told  yon  he  loved  you?   Why,  he  don't  know  what  love  is." 
"Well,  I — I  didn't  want  an  expert,  Jenny.   Maybe  I  can  teach  him." 


THE  MUSIC  CURE. 

[The  discovery  of  a  new  treatment,  called  the  Music 
Cure,  comes  to  us  from  the  city  of  Munich.  —  Boston 
Transcript.  ] 

Come,  all  ye  sore  and  weary  folk  who've  suffered 

many  a  year, 
The  greatest  of  the  remedies  to  cure  your  ills  is 

here ; 

No  matter  what  your  trouble,  be  your  heart  or 
liver  wrong, 

You  now  may  find  correction  in  the  measures  of  a 
song. 

When  in  your  side  your  vermiform  appendix  takes 
a  freak 

To  twist  and  twirl  and  twinge  and  throb  till  you 

can  hardly  speak, 
No  longer  call  the  surgeon  in,  at  knife  and  table 

scoff, 

And  summon  Jean  de  Reszke  and  get  him  to  sing 
it  off. 

If  to  your  toe  the  living  rich  of  days  that  are  no 
more 

Should  bring  those  gouty  feelings  that  no  fellow 
hankers  for, 

Strike  up  your  waltz  of  Strauss,  or  some  swift 

pirouette,  and  so 
With  those  infectious  dancing  strains  inoculate 

that  toe. 

For  ordinary  troubles,  such    as  colic   pains  or 
chills, 

Three  times  a  day  take  Mozart's  Safe  and  Sure 
Symphonic  Squill  ; 


And  if  the  trouble  does  not  yield  to  them,  you 

may  be  sure 
Mascagni's  Intermezzo  Pills  will  work  a  speedy 

cure. 

And  when  you  travel,  blessed  thought,  no  matter 
where  it  be, 

You  need  not  worry  over  any  kind  of  misery, 
So  long  as  ere  you  start  abroad  you  do  not  fail 
to  get 

What  doubtless  soon  they'll  give  us  now,  a  Cure- 
all  Orguinette. 

Or  if  perchance  this  does  not  cure  as  soon  as  we 
desire, 

No  matter  what  kind  of  disease  our  system  may 
acquire, 

We're  better  off  than  e'er  before  beneath  this 

system  grand, 
Which  for  the  doctor's  substitutes  the  measures 

of  the  band  !  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

EXPLAINED. 

Upon  being-  punished,  little  Bessie  withdrew 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  when  her 
sobs  subsided  her  motber  turned  to  view  her 
repentance, and  found  her  engaged  in  "making 
faces  "  at  her  persecutor. 

"Why,  Bessie,"  exclaimed  the  fond  mother, 
"how  can  you  do  so?" 

"Oh,  mamma,"  answered  Bessie,  quickly, 
"I  was  trying  to  smile  at  you,  but  my  face 
slipped." 


